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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  work  is,  as  its  title  indicates,  to  furnish,  in  as  con- 
cise a  manner  as  may  be  compatible  with  clearness,  a  condensed  but 
comprehensive  description  of  the  Modes  of  Practice  now  generally 
employed  in  the  treatment  of  Surgical  Affections,  with  a  plain  exposition 
of  the  Principles  upon  which  those  modes  of  practice  are  based. 

In  carrying  out  this  object  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  it  has  been,  of 
course,  necessary  for  the  author  to  have  regard  to  the  views  of  other 
surgeons,  in  both  this  and  other  countries,  and  he  has  not  hesitated, 
therefore,  to  avail  himself  freely  of  the  labors  both  of  systematic  writers 
and  of  those  who  have  illustrated  particular  departments  of  surgery 
by  monographs  and  special  treatises.  In  making  use  of  the  work  of 
others,  the  author  has  endeavored,  in  every  instance,  to  give  due  credit 
for  what  he  has  borrowed,  and,  should  the  proper  acknowledgment  have 
been  in  any  case  unfortunately  neglected,  hereby  begs  the  reader  to 
believe  that  the  omission  has  been  entirely  unintentional. 

In  revising  his  work  for  a  third  edition,  the  author  has  spared  no 
pains  to  render  it  worthy  of  a  continuance  of  the  favor  with  which  it  has 
hereU)fore  been  received,  by  incorporating  in  it  an  account  of  the  more 
important  recent  observations  in  Surgical  Science,  and  of  such  novelties 
in  Surgical  Practice  as  have  seemed  to  him  to  be  really  improvements; 
and  by  making  such  changes  as  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  enlarged 
personal  experience  as  a  Clinical  Teacher  and  Hospital  Surgeon. 

The  general  arrangement  of  the  volume  is  the  same  as  in  the  previous 
editions;  every  part  has  been  carefully  revised,  and,  though  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  new  material  has  been  added,  yet  by  judicious  typo- 
graphical changes  and  by  a  modification  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Index, 
90  much  space  has  been  gained  that  the  number  of  pages  is  but  slightly 
increased. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  series  of  illustrations  has  been  further  improved  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  number  of  original  cuts,  chiefly  from  photographs  of  patients, 
and  from  drawings  by  the  author's  friend  and  former  pupil,  Dr.  J.  M. 
Taylor.  In  the  caae  of  the  selected  cuts,  their  original  source  has  been 
indicated  in  every  instance  in  which  this  could  be  ascertained. 

In  concluding  his  work,  the  author  ventures  to  express  a  hope  that,  in 
its  present  form,  his  volume,  though  necessarily  compendious  in  its  mode 
of  dealing  with  many  subjects,  may  be  considered  as  affording  upon  the 
whole  a  not  unsatisfactory  representation  of  Modern  Surgery. 

2000  West  DbLancrt  Place, 

Philadelphia,  Augutt,  1S82. 
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ADDENDA. 

While  these  sheets  have  been  passing  through  the  press,  and  since  page  l.">2 
was  printed,  Prof.  Lister  has,  through  his  assistant,  Mr.  W.  W.  Cheyne  (Anti- 
septic Surgery,  its  Principles,  I^ractice,  History,  and  Results.  By  W.  Watson 
Cheyne,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  etc.  London,  1SS2),  at  last  responded  to  tlie  rei)eated 
challenges  of  other  British  surgeons,  by  publishing,  in  more  or  less  detail,  statis- 
tics of  his  practice  for  the  last  ten  yeai-s,  together  with  a  very  large  number  of 
figurt\s,  chiefly  derived  from  German  sources,  showing  the  results  of  the  Anti^'p- 
tic  Method  in  the  hands  of  other  operators.  I  have  examined  Mr.  Cheyne' s  tables 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  but  do  not  find  that  tlie  results  there  recorded  are 
better  than  those  which  are  habitually  obtained,  in  this  countr>*  at  least,  by  care- 
fiil  surgeons  who  do  not  adopt  tlie  Antiseptic  System.  Tlie  statistics  from  (icr- 
man  surgeons  do  not  embrace  sufficient  details  to  make  them  of  much  value  for 
comparison  with  those  of  other  oi>erators,  but  they  certainly  show  an  improvement 
over  the  rather  fright  fill  mortality  from  oi)erations  which  seems  to  have  formerly 
prevailed  in  German  h(»spitals.  Whether,  however,  this  improvement  is  M)lely 
due  to  the  adoption  of  Listerism,  cannot,  it  seems  to  me,  be  decided  from  the 
facts  which  have  thus  far  been  published. 

A  twenty-second  case  of  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery  is  to  be  added  to  those 
tabulate<i  on  page  571,  the  ojKjrator  l)eing  Mr.  W.  Tliomson,  of  the  Richmond 
Hospital,  Dublin.  Tlie  ligature  employed  was  that  made  from  the  aorta  of  the 
ox,  as  advi-vd  by  Mr.  Barwell :  the  patient  died  from  hemorrhage  on  the  forty- 
second  da.v.  Additional  ca.^Jcs  of  asophaf/wtomi/  have  been  reported  by  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Holmes,  and  one  of  irsophaijotomy  (for  foreign  liody)  by  Mr. 
Spant<m.  A<lditional  gaxtrostomi'eg  have  been  reconled  by  several  surgeons,  in- 
dudin::  Kui,  Fowler  (of  Bnwklyn),  Langton,  Vincent  Jack>on,  and  Mai-Cormac, 
Tait,  CullinjTWorth,  and  Eldert  have  rt»conled  mphrcctomtes,  and  Fowler  (of 
Bath)  a  nephrotomy  for  pyo-nrphrosis.  Rydygier  is  eriHlited  (l)y  a  writer  in  the 
(witzrtte  MtiUvith  tie  Paris)  with  a  Si^cond  (fatal)  case  of  Krfirj)tition  of  tht  pi/Iorus, 
and  another  pyloric  gastrectomy  (successful)  is  attributtni  to  Van  Kleof.  of  Bel- 
gium. This  case,  with  Taits  and  Elder's  nephrectomies,  and  MacConuac's 
gastn>^tomy.  is  to  In?  addtnl  to  the  list  of  suavssful  oiwrations  in  alMlnminal  sur- 
ge rj'.  Holmes's.  Spanton's,  Langtons,  and  both  the  Fowlers'  cases  are  known 
to  have  terminated  fatally. 
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The  word  Surgery ^  or  Chinirgery,  as  it  was  formerly  written,  is  derived 
from  the  two  Greek  words  x^^P  (the  hand)  and  ipyov  (a  work).  In  its  earliest 
and  narrowest  signification,  it  was  therefore  limited  to  certain  manual  opera- 
tions, which  we  accordingly  find  that  the  surgeon  was  formerly  in  the  habit 
of  executing  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  the  j)hy8ician,  who  was 
considered  as  occupying  a  higher  grade  in  the  profession,  and  who  took  entire 
charge  of,  and  was  responsiole  ror,  the  management  of  the  constitutional 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  the  modern  application  of  the  term,  however, 
surgery  embraces  a  far  wider  field ;  and  hence  the  division  adopted  in  France, 
into  internal  and  external  pathology,  is  in  some  respects  preferable  to  that 
into  medicine  and  surgery,  which  is  habitually  used  in  England  and  in  this 

country. 

The  consideration  of  surgical  afifections  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
discussion  of  (1 )  Surgical  Injuries,  and  (2)  Surgical  Diseases.  These  will 
therefore  form  the  topics  of  the  principal  divisions  of  this  work.  As,  how- 
ever, the  condition  known  as  Inflammation,  or  the  Inflammatory  Process, 
with  the  corresponding  constitutional  state  designated  by  the  term  Inflam- 
matory Fever,  are  common  attendants  upon  both  classes  of  affections,  it  will 
be  convenient  to  consider  these  before  entering  upon  the  two  great  divisions 
of  the  subject ;  more  especially  as  without  definite  ideas  as  to  the  course  and 
treatment  of  inflammation,  the  student  can  scarcely  hope  to  pursue  his  further 
investigations  into  surgical  science  with  either  pleasure  or  profit. 

It  will  likewise  be  convenient,  in  this  introductory  portion  of  the  work,  to 
consider  the  subjects  of  operations  in  general  and  the  use  of  anjesthetics, 
together  with  the  lesser  manipulations  usually  classed  as  belonging  to  minor 
surgery,  and  the  various  amputations,  which  are  applicable  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent lesions  and  morbid  conditions,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  a  part  of  general  than  of  special  surgery. 


CHAPTER    I. 

INFLAMMATION. 

iKFLA^fMATlON,  Or  the  Inflammatory  Process,  may  be  considered  from 
two  points  of  view:  the  Pathological  and  the  Clinical.  In  discussing  it 
clinically,  its  causes,  symptoms,  course,  terminations,  and  treatment  will  be 
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successively  dwelt  upon ;  but  it  will  be  better,  in  the  first  place,  to  examine 
briefly  into  what  is  known  of  iU  nature  and  pathological  phenomena. 

Pathology  of  Inflammation. 

Inflammation  was  formerly  considered  as  a  disease,  an  entity,  a  something 
superadded  to  the  natural  condition  of  the  part.  This  view  is  now  almost 
universallv  abandoned,  and  authors,  though  diflTering  as  to  the  proper  expla- 
nation to  be  given  of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  inflammation,  arc,  I  think, 
generally  agreed  that  those  phenomena  are  mere  modifications  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  natural,  textural  life.  These  changes,  which  are  always  due  to 
the  action  of  an  irritant,  no  matter  whence  derived,  may  be  observed  as 
aflecting  the  phenomena  resjiectively  of  function,  nutrition,  and  formation, 
and  in  each  the  changes  are  primarily  in  the  direction  of  excess. 

Changes  of  Function. — Thus,  as  regards  function,  the  first  eflect  of  an 
irritant  upon  muscular  fibre  is  to  produce  contraction  (an  increased  func- 
tional activity),  followed  by  nutritive  changes,  and,  possibly,  the  formation 
of  new  material,  pus,  etc.  Irritation  involving  a  nerve  of  special  sense  will 
similarly  be  attended  in  the  first  place  by  functional  disturbances,  flashes  of 
light  and  photophobia  in  the  case  of  tne  optic,  and  tinnitus  aurium  and 
increased  sensitiveness  to  sound  in  the  case  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The 
application  of  an  irritant  to  a  secreting  gland  will,  in  the  same  way,  cause 
excessive  functional  activity,  manifested  by  increased  secretion.  The  in- 
creased functional  activity  may  in  any  case  be  succeeded  by  perverted  or 
diminished  action. 

Changes  of  Kntrition. — The  consideration  of  the  modified  phenomena  of 
nuirUion  which  are  due  to  inflammation,  brings  up  the  question  of  the  share 
taken  by  the  blood  and  its  containing  vessels  in  the  process  under  discus- 
sion. That  the  quantity  of  blood  in  an  inflamed  part  is  increased,  and  that 
the  size  of  its  bloodvessels  is  greater  than  in  corresponding  uninfiamed  struc- 
tures, was  so  patent  as  to  have  been  the  subject  of  early  observation ;  and 
hence  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  absence  of  more  accurate  investiga- 
tions, all  the  phenomena  of  inflammation  should  have  been  attributed  ( as 
was  the  case  for  muny  years)  to  what  was  called  an  "altered  activity  of  the 
bloodvessels."  Modem  pathology  has,  however,  shown  that  nutrition  and 
formation  are  due  to  cell-action,  and  that  the  office  of  the  bloodvessels  is 
purely  that  of  a  servant,  to  bring  new  material,  and  to  remove  that  which  is 
effete  and  useless. 

Hypercemia. — ^\^lile,  as  has  been  said,  the  quantity  of  blood  is  increased 
in  a  part  which  is  inflamed,  or  in  which  the  inflammatory  process  is  in  pro- 
gress, this  increase,  or  Hyperasmiay  is  not  necessarily  a  part  of,  nor  in  any 
way  connected  with,  inflammation.  A  sim])le  reference  to  any  of  the  erec- 
tile tissues  of  the  body  will  suffice  to  illustrate  this  point.  Again,  there  may 
be  a  true  hyperinniay  de|)endent  on  purely  mechanical  causes,  such  as  the 
application  of  a  tight  bandage,  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  preventing  the  return 
of  venous  blood  from  a  part,  or  a  diminution  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  blcxMlvessels  themselves,  not  an  unfrequent  coincidence  of  the 
general  loss  of  tone  which  usually  attends  advancing  age.  Thest»  forms  of 
nypenemia,  which  are  always  pasinve  and  due  to  mechanical  causes,  are 
properly  designate<i  by  the  term  CongeMion,  which  might  well  Ik»  n*servwl 
for  these  conditions;  the  form  of  hypenemia  which  many  writers  have  calle<i 
Active  Conge^ftion  being  more  conveniently  distinguished  by  the  name  Fliu- 
ion  (a  term  used  by  Billroth),  or  DetermtncUion. 
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DeiermitiaUon  is  essentially  an  active  condition.  It  is,  as  we  shall  here- 
after see,  clinically  speaking,  the  first  stage  of  Inflammation.  A  familiar 
example  is  the  active  hypersemia  of  the  mammary  gland  which  is  apt  to 
occur  a  few  days  after  parturition,  and  which  is  sometimes  with  difliculty 
prevented  from  running  into  absolute  inflammation  of  the  part.  While  de- 
termination has  been  spoken  of  as  an  active  condition,  it  is  not  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  cause  of  the  nutritive  and  other  changes  which  accompany  it  in 
the  inflammatory  pr(K5e8S,  but  rather  as  caused  by  them.  As  Mr.  Simon  has 
well  put  it,  **  A  part  does  not  inflame  because  it  receives  more  blood.  It 
receives  more  blood  because  it  is  inflamed." 

The  vessels  of  an  inflamed  part  are  then  enlarged.  Whether  this  enlarge- 
ment is  primary  or  not,  has  been  doubted.  As  we  have  seen  that  the  first 
eflect  of  an  irritant  is  to  increase  functional  activity,  and  as  contraction  is 
the  manifestation  of  functional  activity  proper  to  the  vessels  in  a  state  of 
health,  it  would  be  natural  to  infer  that  the  primary  eflfect  would  be  contrac- 
tion. As  a  matter  of  observation,  it  is  found  that  the  condition  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  irritant  employed,  and,  as  F,  Darwin  suggests,  may 
depend  upon  whether  the  inhibitory  or  constrictor  fibres  of  the  vaso-motor 
nerves  are  most  aflfected.  When  the  inflammatory  process  is  established  in 
a  part,  there  can  be  no  question  that  its  vessels  are  dilated.  This  fact,  as 
regards  the  arteries  and  veins,  has  been  a  matter  of  common  observation 
from  the  days  of  Hunter  to  our  own,  and  as  regards  the  capillaries  it  has 
been  repeate<lly  established  by  the  now  classical  microscopic  observations  of 
the  web  of  the  frog's  foot  or  bat's  wing.  Not  only  are  the  arteries  dilated  in 
inflammation,  thus  admitting  more  blood,  but  they  become  elongated  and 
tortuous ;  they  have  also  been  observed  to  become  pouched  at  points,  pre- 
senting at  diflereut  parts  of  their  walls  aneurismal  or  fusiform  dilatations. 
The  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  likewise  find  their  way  into  vessels  which 
in  the  un  inflamed  state  were  too  narrow  to  admit  of  their  entrance. 

>fore  blood  is  brought  to  an  inflamed  part  than  the  same  part  would  re- 
reive  in  health,  and  more  blood  is  likewise  carried  through  it  when  inflamed 
than  when  healthy.  This  was  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Lawrence,  draw- 
ing blfxKl  from  both  arras  of  a  patient  who  had  a  whitlow  on  one  hand  and 
not  on  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  immediate  cause  of  the  hypersemia  of 
inflammation,  it  would  appear  to  be  due  to  an  increased  attraction  exerted 
by  the  tissues  of  the  inflamed  part  upon  the  blood  circulating  within  its 
minute  vessels.  This  theory,  the  germ  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Haller,  seems  more  consonant  with  what  is  known  of  the  textured 
changes  which  occur  in  inflammation  than  either  the  now  exploded  view  of 
an  increased  activity  of  the  vessels  themselves,  or  the  notion  of  a  vU  a  tergo 
which  would  make  the  hyperaemia  due  to  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  an 
increase  which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  rather  an  efi[bct  than  a  cause  of 
the  inflammatory  process. 

Blood  changes, — Beside  the  changes  which  are  observed  in  the  blood- 
vessels, in  the  course  of  inflammation,  the  blood  itself  undergoes  certain 
alterations. 

The  red  eorptiseles  adhere  together  by  their  flat  surfaces,  forming  aggre- 
gations or  clusters,  and  tend  to  produce  the  stagnation  which  is  observed  in 
the  capillary  circulation  under  the  microscope-  In  the  later  stages  of  in- 
flammation, the  number  of  red  corpuscles  falls  considerably  below  the  nor- 
mal standard. 

The  tchUe  corpuscles  appear  to  be  increased  in  number  in  the  blood  of  an 
inflamed  part.  It  is,  however,  doubtfiil  whether  this  increase  be  absolute  or 
only  relative,  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  as  has  been  seen,  rapidly  dimin- 
ishing as  the  inflammation  continues.     The  white  corpuscles  adhere  to  the 
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sides  of  the  vessels,  and  thus  further  increase  the  tendency  to  stagnation  of 
the  oirculatini;  fluid. 

The  pro|iortion  of  fibrin  in  the  blood  is  notably  increased  in  inflammation. 
It  is  e.stimated  by  Andral  and  Gavarretthat  its  proportion  may  rise  from  2i 
in  1000  parts  to  10  j)er  1000.  The  albumen  and  satis  of  the  bUxxi  are  some- 
what nHlucc<l  in  amount,  and  the  proportion  of  waier  somewhat  increased 
by  the  inflammatory  process. 

Owinp:  to  the  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  blood  in  inflammation,  it^ 
mcxle  of  coagulation  diflcrs  from  that  of  blood  in  the  normal  state.  The  croj*- 
mmetitum  or  clot  forms  more  slowly  than  in  health,  and  is  smaller  and 
firmer  in  consistence.  The  slowness  of  coagulation  and  the  increase<i  cohe- 
siveness  of  the  red  corpuscles  allow  the  separation  of  the  fibrin  and  white 
corpuscles  to  take  place  before  the  prfK'css  of  clotting  is  completed,  and  this 
giv(»s  rise  to  the  |)eculiar  api)earance  which  is  known  as  the  bxtffy  coat.  This 
buflV  or  fibrinous  coat  is  somewhat  contracted  and  elevated  at  the  sides,  and 
depressed  in  the  centre,  whence  the  clot  of  inflammatory  blood  is  said  to  be 
cupf>ed. 

Other  nutritive  changes. — The  modifications  of  the  phenomena  of  nutrition 
due  to  inflammation  are  not  confined  to  the  blood  and  bloodvessels.  Iinpf)r- 
tant  changes  take  place  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues,  and  it  is  indeed  in 
these  that,  according  to  Virchow,  the  first  manifestations  of  the  inflammatory 
process  are  to  be  traced. 

The  parenchymatous  tissues  become  swollen^  the  swelling  l>eing,  acconiiug 
to  Virchow,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  cells  of  the  part  become  enlarged,  through 
the  absorption  of  new  material ;  this  power  of  taking  up  an  increaseii  quan- 
tity of  material  is,  acconiing  to  the  doctrines  of  the  cellular  pathology,  inhe- 
rent in  the  cells  themselves,  and  not  dependent  up<m  any  previously  estab- 
lished mtnlification  in  the  vascular  or  nervous  state  of  the  part  According 
to  Billroth,  however,  the  first  step  is  a  distention  and  increased  pressure  in 
the  capillaries,  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  plasma  than  in  the  normal  state 
thus  passing  into  the  surrounding  tissues,  the  swelling  of  which  is  therefore 
only  a  secondary  phenomenon. 

The  nervous  tissues,  likewise,  doubtless  undergo  modification  in  the  inflam- 
matory process,  and  by  a  form  of  reflex  action,  which  it  would  be  foreign  to 
the  scope  of  this  work  to  consider,  react  in  time  upon  both  bloodvessels  and 
parenchyma. 

The  swelling  of  the  parenchvmatous  tissue,  which  is,  according  to  Virchow, 
at  first  scarcely  distinguishable  from  a  true  hyiwrtrophy  and  which  may  be 
conveniently  designated  as  temporary  hypertrophy^  together  with  the  accom- 
panying vascular  and  nervous  changes,  correspond  to  what  will  be  hereafter 
spoken  of  as  the  firnt  stage  of  infiamniation, 

Formatiye  Changes;  Lymph  and  Pus. — The  third  series  of  changes 
to  be  noticed  as  due  to  inflammation,  are  the  formative,  consisting  in  the 
formation  of  the  substances  known  to  surgeons  as  lymph  and  ;>w.  A  micro- 
scopic examination  of  inflamed  tissue,  made  at  a  period  varying  fnmi  a  few 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  inflammation,  shows 
the  part  to  ho  fille<i  with  a  large  number  of  cells,  about  y^^oo  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  spherical  or  nearly  so,  pellucid,  and  colorless  or  grayish- white. 
The  origin  of  these  cells,  which  are  commonly  calleti  lymph  crf/s  or  cor- 
ptiscles,  an<l  which  form  the  corpuscular  element  of  what  is  known  as  tii- 
Jlamnuitory  lymph,  cannot  be  said  to  be  positively  deterniine<l.  The  d<K»trine 
which  was  generally  receiviHl  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  taught  that  the 
lymph  corpuscles  resulte<I  from  molecular  aggregation,  in  a  substance  ex- 
udea  from  the  bloodvessels  in  a  fluid  condition  and  subsequently  coagulated, 
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is  now  almost  universally  abandoned;  and  the  three  theories  which  at  pres- 
ent chiefly  divide  the  suffrages  of  pathologists  are,  (1)  Virchow's,  which 
looks  upon  the  new  cellular  elements  as  the  result  of  proliferation'  of  pre- 
exbting  ceils;  (2)  Cohnheim's,  which  regards  the  cells  of  inflammatory 
lymph  as  identical  with  the  white  blood  corpuscles  and  cells  found  in  the 
Irmphatic  vessels:  as  identical,  in  fact,  with  the  wandering  cells'  which 
Kecklioghausen  has  described  as  existing  in  connection  with  the  ordinary 
connective- tissue  corpiuclea;  and  (3)  Strieker's,  which  ascribes  the  new  cells 
tn  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  in 
which  the  part  returns  to  the  embryonic  con-  Fio,  1. 

ditiim;  the  basis  substance  itself,  as  well  as 
the  previously  existing  cells,  thus  taking  a 
share  in  the  new  production.'  InfiammaUrry 
lymph,  as  ordinarily  observed  by  the  sui^^eon, 
ill  a  yellowish  or  grayish-white,  semi-solid  sub- 
stance, which  is  somewhat  elastic  and  semi- 
tramiparent,  resembling  a  good  deal  the  buffy 
coat  of  an  inflammatory  clot.  Chemically,  it 
consists  i)f  fibrin  with  an  admixture  of  oily 
and  saline  matters,*  while  when  examined 
wiicrotieopicaUy,  it  is  found  to  contain  fibrils' 
and  corpuscles  (which  have  already  been  re- 
ferred to),  in  varying  proportion.  The  fibril-  lymph,  (Bbnneix.) 
Imti,  or  as  Paget  calls  it.jfirinown  element  of 

lymph,  is,  according  to  that  author,  probably  exuded  from  the  capillary 
bli^idvesseJs  in  a  fluid  state,  and  subsequently  coagulated;  that  tliere  is  in 
inflammation  an  exudation  from  the  capillaries  into  the  surrounding  tissue, 
is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Billroth  and 

'  It  would  appear  from  the  obserrntions  of  Virehow  and  others,  that  new  may  origi- 
Dkte  frum  previously  eiiiting  cells,  bj'  one  of  two  prooeases,  viz.,  (1)  divitiott,  and  (2) 
'ndugtnmtt*  growlK,  or  the  formation  of  new  cells  within  the  cavity  of  the  old.  The 
Artt  proceu,  or  thatof  ximple  division,  is  much  the  more  common,  and  is  that  to  which 
Ihe  term  proli/eratUm  U  habitually  applied.  The  flrst  thing  observed  in  this  process 
ii  the  enlargement  of  the  nucleolus,  which  subucquently  becomes  constricted  in  the 
middle,  and  finally  divides  into  two.  Afterwards  the  nucleus,  and  finally  the  cell  it- 
wlf.  uDdcr^oiimJIar  changes,  and  ifaus  from  one,  two  or  more  new  cells  are  dovelujied. 
The  oecond  procefs,  that  of  endogenous  cell -formation,  is  extremely  seldom  met  with, 
and  indeed  the  possibility  of  iU  occurrence  has  been  doubted  by  some  writers.  It  is 
•aid  i^'inetimes  to  occur  normally  in  cartilnge,  the  supra-renal  capsules,  the  pituitary 
(-"ly  •  Kollil[er),and  the  thymus  gland  (Virohow);  and  has,  according  to  fagot,  been 
owt  with  in  certain  encephaluid  and  epitheliomatous  tumors. 

*  The*e  cells,  in  common  with  many  others,  possess  a  power  of  spontaneous  move- 
ment wnich,  from  its  resembling  that  of  the  amo-ba,  has  been  called  am/tboid  or 
ain'r  ha/orm  ;  they  probably  originate  in  the  lymphatic  system,  from  which  they  pass 
into  the  blundveMel^,  wandering  thence  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  where  they  may 
beriime  fixed,  or  whence  they  may  wander  back  again  and  re-enter  the  circulation. 

'  According  to  Strieker,  the  theory  of  the  migrnlion  of  cells  is  based  on  an  illusion; 
the  xuppoRed  "wandering"  is  simply  the  rapid  conversion  of  basis  substance  into 
'.■e]|ji,and  the  reconveninti  of  cells  into  basis  substance;  in  other  words,  it  is  the  image 
"Xn  underthemicroscope  that  wanders,  and  not  the  coll  itself.  (Article  on  Pathology 
r.f  Inflammation.      InUmaltonat  EneydomrAin  of  Surgery,  vol.  i,,  p.  3!>.) 

'  AcL'ording  to  Iloppe-Seyler,  the  lymph  corpiisde  contains  glycogen  while  its  power 
r  f  movement  continues,  but  upon  becoming  rigid  (transformation  into  pus  cell)  loses 
itK  elyci^en  and  contains  sugar. 

*  Paget  speaks  of  fibrinouM  ^od  corprtscutar  lymph,  this  division  corresponding  pretty 
''1i<«elj  U>  that  of  Williams  and  others  into  vUiatU  and  nplaatic,  and  to  that  of  Koki- 
taniky  into  /SArinou*  and  eroupoui  lymph.  Inflammatory  lymph  is,  however,  essen- 
tially the  same  under  all  circumstances,  though  the  relative  projHirtion  of  its  const!  tucn  la 
may  vary  in  different  cases. 
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other  modem  Grerman  pathologistfi ;  and  it  i£>  to  this  exudation  that  the 
characteristic  succulence  of  inflamed  parts  is  due.  It  cannot,  however,  I 
think,  be  considered  as  established  that  this  exudation  takes  any  direct  part 
in  the  formation  of  lymph.  According  to  Billroth,  during  the  active  cell- 
wandering  which  has  been  described  a^  taking  place  in  an  inflamed  part, 
the  filamentary  intercellular  substance  of  the  connective  tissue  itself  grad- 
ually changes  to  a  homogeneous,  gelatinous  substance.^  Hence  it  would 
appear  not  improbable  that  both  elements  of  inflammatory  lymph  may 
originate  in  pre-existing  structures,  the  corpuscular  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  wandering  cells,  from  proliferation  of  the  ordinary  connective 
tissue  cells,  or  from  both  sources,  as  well  as  from  a  return  of  the  basis  sub- 
stance to  an  embryonic  condition,  and  the  flbrillous  element  also  from  a 
transformation  of  the  intercellular  substance. 

Lymph  is  said  to  be  absorbed,  to  be  developed  into  new  tissue,  or  to  undergo 
various  forms  of  degeneration.  In  some  cases  where  absorption  of  lymph  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  true  pathological  con- 
dition has  been  rather  the  temporary  hypertrophy  before  referred  to,  due  to 
the  nutritive  changes  introduced  by  inflammation,  without  any  lymph  having 
been  really  produced.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  lymph  can 
actually  disappear  by  a  process  which  may  be  properly  called  absorption, 
lis  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  cases  of  iritis.  When  lymph  is  absorbed,  the 
lymph  corpuscles  may  be  gradually  utilized  in  the  normal  nutrition  of  the 

part,  being  converted  into  ordinary  con- 
^^^'  ^'  nective-tissue  corpuscles,  or  may  possibly 

/    ^  /..  ^      resume  their  migratory  habits  and  re-enter 

/"  /<       ..-'"     ■    -■       the   circulation.      In    the    develojmieixt  of 
,  y^  .';.:• ''^      •    ^'  '/  lymph  into  new  tissue,  it  paases  through 

'/y.:-)'         ;;  />*.;  the  fibro<eUxdar  condition,  beyond  which, 

:'  ^^-<*.^/l'  7-^    .^    ■""  /i  /  /        indeed,  it  frequently  docs  not  advance.    It 
.  '^'^  ^.  s    /•  .'f'/'}        is  this  material  which  constitutes  the  ad- 

vVa      "   '     .,-    *        '^^  x'^         hesions, bands, etc.,  which  are  80  frequently 
'■-;;:.     ."'  -       ,^^'"  n^et  with  after  the  inflammatory  process 

"  '*'    I^   "" '  ..<'^l''/^;rr:^^  has  subsided.     Lymph  that  undergoes  de- 

•'-"""'''  '      •'"  ^'— ^^  velopment  becomes  vascular;  new  vessels 

Fibro-piastic  and  fusiform  ceiu  from  re-      appear  in  it,  apparently  originating  from 

cent  lymph  on  the  perirardiiim.  Similarcclls        xi-  *      aU  i*         a*      '  i  r 

/    ,.         7  .        ,n  .    „x  those  m  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  form 

are  found  m  granulations.     (Hbsnett.)  ...  ,        p  i  i  .    i        i 

a  capillary  net-work  through  which  the 
circulation  is  carried  on.  It  is  somewhat  doubtfiil  as  yet  whether  any  pro- 
duction of  nerve-fibres  takes  place  in  lymph  that  has  become  develo|)ed 
into  new  tissue.  The  lymph  corpuscles  during  the  process  of  development 
pass  through  the  forms  which  have  been  variously  designated  as  plaMir  celU, 
fibro-eelUj  jibro^laMic  or  caudaie  cells,  etc.  (see  Fig.  2). 

Lymph  may  undergo  various  forms  of  degeneration,  as  the  calcareous, 
fatty,  or  granular  (the  degenerated  lymph  cells  forming  the  so-called  granule 
or  granular  cells,  inflammatory  globules,  etc.);  it  may  become  the  seat  of 
pigmentary  deposits,  or,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  may  form  shrivelled  and 
norny  masses  of  efiete  material. 

Finally  (^a  frequent  change),  /y?w/>A  may  be  transformed  directly  iuto;>?*ji ;  the 
second  stage  of  inflaminaiion,  that  of  lymph  formation  {lyinphlzation,  lympho- 
genesis),  then  passing  into  the  third  stage,  or  that  of  pus  formation  ( ftyogenesis^, 

Pns  is  a  creamy,  whitish-yellow  fluid,  sometimes  having  a  greenish  tinge, 

*  Virchow  aUo  refers  to  thi«  liquefaction  (as  he  calls  it)  of  the  interccllulftr  ?ub?tHnce 
of  connective  tif^Mje,  as  accompanying  proliferation.  Strieker,  t^  already  remarked, 
maintains  that,  in  inflammation,  the  entire  tissue  returns  to  an  embryonic  condition. 
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thick,  opaque,  smooth,  and  slightly  glutinous  to  the  touch,  with  a  faint  odor 
and  slightly  sweetish  taste.  It  is  of  variable  specific  gravity,  ranging  from 
1.021  to  1.042,  and  is  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  in  its  reaction.  This 
description  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  what  is  called  healthy  or  laitd- 
able  pus,  derived  from  an  ordinary  suppurating  wound  in  a  person  of  good 
constitution.  Beside  this  form,  surgeons  speak  of  saniovs  pus  (mixed  or 
tinged  with  blood),  icharoua  pus  (when  it  is  thin  and  acrid),  and  curdy  pus 
(when  it  contains  cheesy-looking  flakes).  Muco-pus  and  sero-jms  are  of  course 
pus  mixed  respectively  with  mucus  and  serum.  Chemically,  pus  contains 
water,  albumen,  pyine  (which  appears  to  be 
almost  identical  with  fibrin),  fatty  matters,  Fio.  3. 

and  salts.  Wlien  formed  in  connection 
with  diseased  bone,  pus  has  been  found  to 
contain  2i  per  cent,  of  the  granular  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  Mr.  Cootie,  in  Holmes's 
SyHem  oj  Surgery,  quotes  from  a  paper  by 
by  Dr.  Gibb,  of  Canada,  ten  cases  in  which 
pus  presented  a  hlue^  color  from  contain- 
ing the  cyanuret  of  iron.  Orange-colored 
pus  has  been  observed  by  Delore,  Broca, 

V emeuil,  and  other  surgeons.'  P"*  corpuscles,  a.  From  a  healthily  granu- 

Under  the  microscope,  pus  is  found  to     '*""«  ^**""**-  *•  ^17  *"  abscess  in  the 

.   ^      A  1         /I       .  •  .  1  areolar  tissue,     c.  The  same  treated  with 

consist  of  corpuscles  floatmg  m  a  homo-  jnute  acetic  acid.  d.  From  a  sinus  in  bone 
geneOUS  liquid  (/l^iW;>«rw).       These   cor-        (necrosi^.      e.    Migratory    pus-corpuscles. 

puscles,  which  are  variably  termed  pus      (Rindfleisch.) 
corpuscles,  pus  globules,  or  pus  cells,  have 

a  diameter  ranging  from  ^n^nr^^  ^  tAtit^^  ^^  ^^  inch.  They  usually  con- 
tain several  nuclei,  which  become  apparent  upon  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid.  With  these  pus  corpuscles  there  are  commonly  found  granular  mat- 
ter, shreds  of  fibrin,  and  disintegrated  lymph  corpuscles.  The  above  de- 
scription applies  to  what  must  be  called  dead  pus  cells,'  the  living  cells  pos- 
sessing the  power  of  active  amoeboid  movement,  and  corresponding  in  every 
respect  with  the  wandering  cells  already  referred  to. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  speak  positively  of  the  origin  of  the  pus  cell 
than  of  that  of  the  lymph  corpuscle.  In  many  cases  (as  in  abscesses)  the 
f<*rmer  seems  to  origmate  directly  from  the  latter  by  a  simple  liquefaction 
of  the  gelatinous  intercellular  substance  of  lymph  (p.  38) ;  but  in  other 
instances  the  pus  cell  appears  to  have  a  different  source. 

Virchow  and  other  observers  believe  that  pus  corpuscles  originate  from 
rapid  proliferation  (Juxuriation)  of  connective-tissue  and  other  nucleated 

^  Billroth  and  others  speak  of  blue  suppuration^  resultinp^  from  the  development  of 
tmall  vegetable  organisms  in  the  pus  of  a  wound,  but  the  coloring  matter  (which, 
according  to  Sedillot,  pertains  not  to  the  pus  cells  but  to  the  liquor  puris,  and  may 
al«obe  found  in  the  serum  of  the  blood)  has  been  isolated  in  a  crystalline  form  by 
Pados,  who  calls  it  pyocyanine ;  it  is  believed  by  Boucher  and  Jacquin  to  be  of  vege- 
table origin.  Longuet  recognizes  three  varieties  of  blue  suppuration,  viz.,  (1)  that 
due  to  a  change  in  the  fluids  of  the  part  {true  blue  suppuration) ;  (2)  that  due  to  the 
development  of  vegetable  organisms ;  and  (8)  a  third  variety,  which  he  calls  cyano- 
eArosiSj  which  he  believes  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  an  unknown  substance,  and 
which  occurs  epidemically,  and  particularly  when  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
nzrine. 

'  The  color  of  orange  pus  is,  according  to  Robin,  due  to  the  presence  of  hematine 
or  crystals  of  hematoidine;  it  is  often,  though  not  exclusively,  met  with  in  pysemic 
cases,  and  is  believed  by  Verneuil  to  indicate  the  existence  of  some  grave  constitu- 
tional condition,  such  as  alcoholism,  diabetes,  phosphaturia,  etc. 

*  The  absence  of  glycogen  may,  according  to  Hoppe-Seyler,  serve  to  distinguish 
the  pas  cell  from  the  lymph  corpuscle.     (See  note  to  p.  87.) 
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cells,  while  Cohnheim/  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  sole  origin  of 
the  pus  corpuscle  is  the  migration  by  amoeboid  movement  of  the  white  blood 
corpuscles  through  the  vascular  walls.'  Prof.  Strieker,  again,  denying  the 
migration  of  cells,  maintains  that  pus  is  formed  by  the  return  of  tissue — 
basis  substance  as  well  as  cells — to  an  embryonic  condition,  setting  free 
masses  of  protoplasm,  which  divide  into  amoeboid  cells,  these  being  mingled 
with  granules,  shreds  from  the  cell  net-work,  and  portions  of  tissue  debris 
^  which  lose  their  connection  with  surrounding  parts  before  the  suppurative 
process  is  completed,  while  Schiff  declares  that  pus  cells  arise  by  prolifera- 
tion of  the  endothelial  cells  of  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  a  catarrhal 
condition  of  the  lining  coats  of  the  vessels  thus  causing  a  true  suppuration 
in  the  blood,  before  its  occurrence  in  the  parenchymatous  tissues. 

Destmctive  Changes  due  to  Inflammation. — We  have  now  traced  in- 
flammation through  its  nutritive  and  formative  changes,  considering  in 
succession  the  temporary  hypertrophy  jfrom  cellular  enlargement,  and  the 
development  of  lymph  and  of  pus,  both  forms  of  new  material  derived  jfrom 
pre-existing  elements  in  the  part  inflamed.  We  have  next  to  consider  the 
inflammatory  process  as  aflfecting  already  formed  tissue  in  another  way, 
namely,  by  degeneration  or  liquefaction.  The  application  of  an  irritant, 
such  as  a  blister,  excites  the  inflammatory  process,  causing  the  formative 
changes  which  have  been  described,  to  occur  beneath  the  cuticle.  But  the 
cuticle  itself  undergoes  a  change,  and  is  thrown  oflT  as  effete  material,  leav- 
ing a  raw  surface  or  abrasion.  If  the  irritant  act  with  greater  intensity  (as 
in  the  case  of  a  burn),  the  destructive  eflfect  will  be  greater,  the  superficial 
tissues  being  thrown  off*  in  larger  or  smaller  masses,  and  an  ulcer  being  left. 
When  the  process  is  accomplished  by  the  death  of  visible  particles,  it  is 
called  sUmg fling  or  gangrene,  and  the  separated  parts  are  called  sloughs; 
when  the  particles  thrown  off*  by  the  destructive  action  are  indistinguish- 
able to  the  eye,  the  process  is  called  ulceration.  Ulceration  and  gangrene 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  essential  parts  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  they 
are  indeed  often  regarded  as  terminations  or  effects  of  inflammation  rather 
than  as  themselves  parts  of  the  process  in  question. 

Pathological  Summary. — Let  us  now,  before  entering  upon  the  clinical 
study  of  inflammation,  briefly  recapitulate  what  has  been  said  as  to  its 
pathological  phenomena.  The  inflammatory  process,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  irritation  present,  modifies  the  phenomena  of  natural  textural  life 
as  regards  function,  nutrition,  and  formation :  in  each  case  the  modification 
is  primarily  in  the  direction  of  excess.  As  regards  fundion,  there  is  first 
increased  activity,  followed  by  perversion,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  by  dimi- 
nution or  even  total  abolition.  The  nutritive  changes  arc  shown,  in  an  al- 
tered state  of  the  vascular  system  of  the  part  (hyperjemia,  determination) ; 
in  an  altered  state  of  the  blood  itself;  in  an  altered  condition  of  the  paren- 

>  Mr.  William  Addison,  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  ago,  maintained  ^'tbat 
pus  corpuscles  of  all  kinds  are  altered  colorless  blood  corpuscles ;  and  that  .... 
no  new  elementary  particles  are  formed  by  any  inflammatory  or  diseased  action.'' 
(See  his  "  Experimental  Researches,"  etc.,  in  Trans.  Prov.  Med,  and  Surg.  Assoc., 
vol.  xi.,  pp.  247-253.)  Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  also,  in  1846,  described  the  passage  of 
white  blood  corpuscles  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries. 

•  A  recent  writer,  however,  Dr.  Richard  Caton,  concludes  from  observations  on 
the  frog,  fish,  and  tadpole,  that  (1)  the  migration  of  white  corpuscles  is  due  not  to 
amoDbaform  movements,  but  to  congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  escape  of  red  corpuscles, 
and  that  (2)  suppuration  may  exist  without  migration  {^^atiswanderung")  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  migration  may  exist  without  suppuration  {Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
PhysioL,  Nov.,  1870).  Strieker,  as  already  remark^,  believes  that  the  whole  theory 
of  migration  is  based  upon  an  optical  illusion. 
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chvma  (temporary  hypertrophy) ;  and  in  a  change  as  regards  the  neurotic 
condition,  wnich  doubtless  reacts  upon  both  vessels  and  parenchyma.  The 
formcOive  changes  consist  in  the  production  of  lymph  and  of  pus.  There 
may  be  also  a  destruction  of  existing  tissue,  resulting  in  its  being  thrown 
off  as  eflete  material  by  the  processes  of  ulceration  or  gangrene. 

Clinical  View  of  Inflammation. 

In  the  clinical  study  of  inflammation,  there  are  to  be  considered  succes- 
sively its  causes,  its  symptoms,  its  course,  its  terminations,  and  its  treatment 
in  its  various  stages  and  conditions. 

Causes. — ^The  cavses  of  inflammation  may  be  divided  into  the  predis- 
podna,  and  the  exciting  or  determining  causes.  The  predisposing  causes 
may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  to  be  any  circumstances  which  impair  the 
general  health  of  an  individual,  or  which  render  his  tissues  less  ca4)able  of 
resisting  the  injurious  influences  to  which  they  may  be  subjected.  Thus  the 
various  conditions  of  a  person's  life,  the  nature  and  amount  of  food  which 
he  eoiistumes,  the  thermometric  and  other  meteoric  conditions  to  which  he  is 
subjected,  the  nature  of  his  occupation,  his  having  been  affected  with  various 
diseases  at  previous  periods  of  life,  even  his  age,  temperament,  etc.,  may  all 
l)e  cc»nsidered  at  times  as  causes  predisposing  to  the  .development  of  the  in- 
flammatory process.  The  exciting  or  determining  causes  are  usually  said  to 
be  either  local  or  constitutional^  arising  either  from  tvithout  or  from  xviihin.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  is  more  correct  to  look  upon  the  determining  causes 
of  inflammation  as  always  local  or  external,  those  which  are  commonly  con- 
iiidered  as  acting  constitutionally,  being  really  either  predisposing  causes,  or 
elsje  pn)perly  to  be  termed  local,  though  acting  from  within  the  body,  and 
therefore,  in  that  sense  of  the  word,  internal. 

The  determining  causes  of  inflammation  are  either  mechanical  or  chemical. 
Among  the  mechanical  causes  are  to  be  enumerated  the  results  of  external 
violence,  blows,  cuts,  wounds  of  all  kinds,  fractures  and  dislocations  (in  these 
(•asffi*  acting  from  within  the  body),  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  whether 
iiitroducc<i  from  without  or  originating  internally  (as  a  renal  calculus),  dis- 
tention of  parts,  as  in  the  cutaneous  inflammation  which  often  accompanies 
<lroppy  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  compression,  whether  from  without  or 
from  within.  Among  the  chemical  causes  may  be  classed  heat  and  cold,  the 
application  of  acids  or  alkalies,  poisoning  of  the  blood  by  septic  matters, 
various  forms  of  contagion,  as  of  gonorrhoea  or  chancre,  etc.  Certain  forms 
<»f  nerve  lesion  may  probably  be  considered  determining  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion. It  has  long  been  known  that  injuries  or  diseases  of  nerves  may  act  as 
pn^lispotiing  causes,  by  diminishing  the  natural  power  of  the  tissues  to  resist 
the  external  influences  to  which  they  are  constantly  and  unavoidably  sub- 
JH*te<l ;  thus  after  spinal  injuries,  sloughing  of  the  paralyzed  parts  may  be 
pnj<luced  by  circumstances  which  would  have  no  perceptible  influence  in  a 
^tate  of  health,  and  carbuncle,  a  disease  in  the  progress  of  which  inflamma- 
tion plays  a  prominent  part,  appears  to  be  often  associated  with  diabetes, 
whicn  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  to  be,  in  some  cases,  an  affection 
^»f  the  nervous  system.  Bome  experiments,  made  by  Dr.  Meissner,  would 
appear  to  show  further  that  certain  nerve  fibres  exercise  a  peculiar  "  trophic  " 
function,  and  that  a  lesion  of  such  fibres  may  be  the  immediate  and  deter- 
mining cause  of  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the  part«*  supplied.* 

*See  upon  this  point,  Holmes's  Sysi.  of  Surgery^  2d  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  40-41,  and 
y^f^V^  Surffieal  Pathology,  3d  edit.,  p.  36.  A  clinical  observation  of  Dr.  Geo.  C. 
Harlan '9,  \%  confirmatory  of  the  same  view  (Phila.  Med.  Times,  Dee.  13,  1873). 
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It  is  Bometimes  said  that  certain  abnormal  properties  of  the  circulating 
blood  are  to  be  considered  as  determining  causes  of  inflammation ;  but  from 
what  has  gone  before,  I  think  it  will  appear  that  this  is  incorrect.  Either  a 
plethoric  or  an  anaemic  condition  of  the  blood  may  indeed  act  as  a  predis- 
posing cause,  by  impairing  the  general  health ;  or  the  blood  may  carry  in  its 
course  through  the  system  septic  or  other  morbid  elements  derived  either 
from  within  or  from  without,  but  in  this  case  its  function  is  ministerial 
merely,  and  those  morbid  elements  themselves  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
determining  causes  of  the  inflammatory  process,  not  the  blood,  which  is 
simply  their  vehicle  of  transmission. 

Symptoms. — ^We  have  next  to  consider  the  symptoms^  of  inflammation. 
These  may  be  distinguished  into  the  local,  and  the  conMitutional  or  general 
symptoms.  The  latter  will  be  treated  of  on  a  subsequent  page,  under  the 
heading  of  symptomatic  or  inflammatory  fever.  The  local  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  classified  under  six  heads,  viz. :  (1)  aUeration  of  color,  (2) 
alteration  of  size,  (3)  alteration  of  temperature,  (4)  modification  of  sensation,  (51 
modification  of  function,  and  (6)  modification  of  nutrition.  One  or  more  of 
these  symptoms  may  exist  in  a  part  without  that  part  being  inflamed,  and 
it  is  only  when  they  are  present  in  combination,  that  the  diagnosis  of  the 
inflammatory  process  can  properly  be  made.  The  phenomena  of  the  erectile 
tissues  furnish  a  familiar  example.  Again,  certain  nervous  lesions  give  rise 
to  a  combination  of  these  symptoms  so  striking  as  to  have  been  considered 
by  many  excellent  observei-s  to  indicate  a  true  inflammatory  condition  (the 
so-called  neuro-paralytical  inflammation),  and,  indeed,  this  state  is  one  that 
can  be  converted  into  true  inflammation  by  the  action  of  very  slight  external 
causes.  The  degree  in  which  any  one  of  these  symptoms  is  manifested,  de- 
pends, in  a  great  measure,  upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  in  which  the  in- 
flammatory process  is  going  on.  .  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  skin  or  of  mucous 
membranes,  a  change  of  color  is  the  most  prominent  symptom.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  connective  or  areolar  tissue  is  particularly  distinguished  by  the 
swelling  by  which  it  is  attended.  In  the  fibrous  tissues,  pain  is  the  best 
marked  symptom.  Conjunctivitis  or  a  superficial  burn,  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  fascia,  and  periostitis,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  these 
propositions.  Again,  modification  of  function  is  more  prominent  in  an  in- 
flammation involving  the  eye,  than  in  one  affecting  a  much  larger  area  of  the 
skin  or  of  the  alimentary  canal,  while  in  some  tissues,  cartilage  for  instance, 
almost  the  only  change  that  can  be  recognized  after  a  long  duration  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  is  an  alteration  in  the  nutrition  of  the  part  involved. 

Redness,  tne  first  of  the  symptoms  made  classical  by  the  description  of 
Celsus,*  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  signs  of  inflammation.  It 
varies  from  a  bright  scarlet,  as  in  the  skin,  to  a  deep  crimson,  or  even  a 
dusky,  almost  purple  hue,  as  in  some  mucous  membranes.  In  some  tissues, 
other  forms  of  discoloration  take  the  place  of  redness ;  thus  the  inflamed 
iris  becomes  gray  or  brown.  The  redness  of  an  inflamed  part  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  its  being  in  a  hyperaemic  condition,  the  capillaries  being  dilated  so  as 
to  contain  more  blood  than  in  the  natural  state,  and  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 

^  Inflammation  limited  to  its  first  stage  (temporary  hypertrophy),  as  is  seen  in  the 
repair  of  trivial  injuries  by  immediate  union,  may  be  attended  with  such  slight  dis- 
turbance as  to  present  no  recognizable  symptoms.  Hence  immediate  union  of  wounds 
is  said  by  Paget  to  be  accomplished  without  inflammation.  Clinically  speaking,  this 
may  be  accepted  as  correct,  but  if  the  pathological  views  given  above  be  true,  the 
inflammatory  process  must  exist,  though  unattended  by  definite  symptoms. 

*'*  NotsB  vero  inflammationis  sunt  quatuor,  rubor,  &  tumor,  cum  calore,  &  dolore, 
(Celsus,  de  re  medicd,  Lib.  III.,  c.  10.    Opera,  ed.  L.  Targse,  Lugd.-Bat.,  1786,  p.  109). 
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hlood  entering'  into  vessels  which,  in  their  normal  condition,  were  too  narrow 
to  admit  them.  In  some  depressed  states  of  the  system,  there  is  an  absolute 
oozing  of  the  coloring  matter  of  the  blood  through  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
thus  adding  a  new  source  of  discoloration,  while  when  the  inflammatory  proc- 
m  has  gone  on  to  the  formative  stage,  the  new  tissue  developed  from  the 
inflammatory  lymph,  being  very  vascular,  causes  a  more  or  lees  permanent 
redness,  which,  as  is  well  known,  may  persist  in  a  scar  or  in  a  part  that  has 
been  inflamed  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  next   symptom  that  demands  our  attention  is  swelling.     This  is  of 
coun«e  due   in   some  measure  to  the  hypersemia  of  the  part,  the  increased 
amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels  naturally  adding  to  the  common  bulk.     It  is, 
however,  probable  that  the  principal  cause  of  inflammatory  swelling,  in  the 
first  stage,  is  tbe  increased  absorption  of  nutritive  material,  this  stage  of  in- 
flammation being  indeed,  as  remarked  by  Virchow,  almost  indistinguishable 
from  a  true  hypertrophy.     The  swelling  may  be  further  increased,  if  the  in- 
flammation continue,  by  the  presence  of  what  are  ordinarily  called  the  prod- 
ucts of  inflammation,  viz.,  by  the  formation  of  lymph  or  pus,  or  by  the  ex- 
udation of  tbe   waterv  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  even,  in  certain  cases, 
of  the  blood  itjself.    The  amount  of  swelling  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
l(>oeen<;68  or  closeness  of  texture  of  the  part  affected.    Thus  the  eyelid,  when 
inflamed,  swells  so  rapidly  as  often  to  completely  close  the  eye,  while  inflam- 
mation  involving  the  cancellous  structure  of  bone  may  give  rise  to  the 
most  excruciating  suffering,  and  even  run  on  to  suppuration,  with  almost  no 
swelling  in   the  whole  course  of  the  aflfection.     The  increase  of  size  of  an 
inflamed  part  may  be  evanescent,  or  may  remain  as  a  kind  of  hypertrophy, 
as^  is  often  seen  aft«r  the  healing  of  old  ulcers  of  the  leg,  or  still  more  mark- 
edly in  the  case  of  bone  after  long  duration  of  osteitis.    On  the  other  hand, 
from  certain  nutritive  changes  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
aigiam,  a  part  which  has  been  inflamed  may  become  permanently  smaller 
i^an  it  was  in  the  natural  condition. 

The  third  symptom  to  be  considered  is  alteration  of  temperature^  increased 

Ke«<.     The  illustrious  John  Hunter  entertained  the  view  that  the  increased 

temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  was  directly  and  solely  due  to  the  fact  of 

it?  receiving  an  additional  (juantity  of  blood,  and  hence  it  is  frequently  said 

that  the  temperature  of  an  inflamed  part  cannot  possibly  exceed  that  of  the 

left  ventricle  of  the  heart.     The  experiments  upon  this  point  of  Mr.  Simon 

and  of  Dr.  Edmund  Montgomery  seem  to  me  to  establish  incontrovertibly 

the  incorrectness  of  Hunter's  view.     Their  observations,  which  were  made 

with  the  aid  of  a  very  delicate  thermo-electric  apparatus,  are  detailed  in 

Mr.  Bimon's  able  article  on  inflammation  in  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery  (2d 

edit,  vol.  i.,  p.  18),  and  their  conclusions  seem  to  me  so  w^ell  established  and 

flf>  important  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  quote  them  in  full.   These  conclusions 

are: 

**  First,  that  the  arterial  blood  supplied  to  an  inflamed  limb  is  found  less 
warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation  itself; 

"Secondly,  that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb,  though 
found  less  warm  than  the  focus  of  inflammation,  is  found  warmer  than  the 
arterial  blood  supplied  to  the  limb ;  and 

"Thirdly,  that  the  venous  blood  returning  from  an  inflamed  limb  is  found 
wanner  than  the  corresponding  current  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

"Unquestionably,  therefore,  the  inflammatory  process  involves  a  local 
production  of  heat." 

That  there  is  thus  a  relative  increase  of  heat  due  to  the  inflammatory  proc- 
ess may  be  considered  as  proved,  and  that  there  is  an  absolute  increase  over 
the  temperature  of  the  central  organs,  is,  I  think,  most  probable.     The  sen- 
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sations  of  the  patient  are  of  course  unreliable  in  determining  the  amount  of 
increased  heat,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  impression  conveyed  to  the 
hand  of  the  surgeon  cannot  be  implicitly  trustea.  Prof.  Gross  has,  how- 
ever, by  actual  observation,  repeatedly  found  the  temperature  of  inflamed 
parts  to  be  above  100°  Fahr.,  and  has,  in  some  instances,  seen  the  mercury 
m  the  thermometer  rise  to  105*^,  106°,  and  even  107°. 

The  catise  of  the  change  of  temperature  in  an  inflamed  part  is  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  and,  as  this  question  is  rather  physiological  than  surgical,  I 
shall  not  enter  upon  it  further  than  to  say  that  the  chemical  processes  in- 
volved in  nutrition  may  be  supposed  to  cause  the  normal  heat,  and  therefore 
when  nutrition  is  disturbed  in  inflammation,  the  abnormal  heat  which  ac- 
companies that  process ;  besides  which,  I  see  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
notion  that  nervous  action  may  be  more  or  less  directly  converted  into  heat 
— both  being  now  recognized,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  as  correlative 
"  modes  of  motion." 

The  degree  of  elevation  of  temperature  varies  in  different  instances ;  it 
generally  becomes  less  as  the  inflammation  progresses,  the  thermometer  fall- 
ing to  or  near  the  natural  standard  when  suppuration  is  established.  It  is 
scarcely  necesv<tary  to  add  that  in  cases  of  gangrene  the  temperature  of  the 
dead  part  falls  below  the  normal  standard. 

The  fourth  symptom  of  the  inflammatory  process  which  demands  attention 
is  modifieaiion  of  sensation,  generally  manifested  as  pain.  The  pain  of  in- 
flammation varies  with  the  nature  of  the  part  affected  ;  thus  in  tne  mucous 
membranes  it  is  of  a  scalding  or  itching  character  (as  in  conjunctivitis  or  in 
hemorrhoids),  in  the  serous  and  synovial  tissues  it  is  sharp  and  lancinating 
(as  in  pleurisy  or  in  inflamed  joints),  in  the  flbrous  tissues  it  is  dull,  aching, 
or  boring,  and  often  worse  at  night  (as  in  inflammation  of  bone  or  perios- 
teum). A  most  distressing  burning  pain  accompanies  certain  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  nervous  system.  The  form  of  pam  varies  also  with  the  stage 
of  inflammation ;  thus,  on  the  approach  of  suppuration,  it  assumes  a  marked 
throbbing  or  pulsatile  character,  while  a  peculiar  burning  pain  sometimes 
heralds  the  approach  of  mortification.  The  pain  is  usually  most  severe  when 
the  inflammatory  process  is  at  its  stage  of  greatest  intensity ;  but  a  sudden 
cessation  of  the  pain  of  inflammation  is  always  to  be  dreaded,  as  often  indi- 
cating the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  as  in  the  case  of  a  strangulated  hernia.  The 
pain  IS  usually  greatest  at  the  part  where  inflammation  is  highest,  but  this 
rule  has  notaSle  exceptions.  A  whitlow  may  cause  great  pain  m  the  axillary 
glands,  while  the  pain  of  hepatitis  is  frequently  referred  to  the  right  shoulder, 
and  that  of  hip  disease  to  the  knee.  The  nervous  connections  of  the  parts 
are  usually  concerned  in  this  misplaced  pain,  though  in  some  ca.»ftos  (as  in 
whitlow)  it  is  directly  referable  to  irritation  transmitted  by  the  lymphatics. 

If  there  is  not  much  pain  in  any  case  of  inflammation,  there  is  often  great 
t<*n(ienuvss  on  j)ressure ;  as  instances  mav  be  mentioned  ca*«es  of  inflamed 
joints,  of  mammitis,  and  of  swelled  testicle. 

The  caxu*e  of  inflammatory  pain  is  doubtless  due,  in  some  measure,  to 
pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  part  due  to  the  inflammatory  swelling;  but 
this  cannot  Ik»  admitte<l  to  be  the  sole  or  even  the  chief  agent  in  pro<lucing 
the  pain  of  inflammation,  for  there  may  Ik*  quite  as  much  swelling  and  ner- 
vous compression  from  cimgestion  or  other  causes,  with  comparatively  little 
suffiTing ;  at  the  same  time,  compression  has  its  efl^ect,  for  it  is  found  that 
the  pain  is  usually  greatest  in  those  tissues  and  organs  that  admit  of  lea.»*t 
external  swelling.'  The  principal  cause,  however,  I  cannot  doubt,  of  the 
pain  which  attends  inflammatitm,  is  to  be  found  in  a  direct  alteration  of  the 
condition  of  the  nerve  fibres  therast»lve*. 

The  pain  of  inflammation  sometimes  serves  a  good  purpose  in  warning  the 
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patient  to  guard  the  affected  part  from  external  violence ;  it  is  increased  or 
diminished  by  position  and  other  circumstances  which  will  /be  referred  to 
again  under  the  head  of  treatment. 

The  fifth  local  symptom  of  inflammation  is  modificaiion  offuiiciioii.  This 
has  been  already  mentioned  in  discussing  the  pathological  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  I  trust  that  it  was  then  made  clear  that  altered  function  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  functional  disturbances  due  to 
inflammation  are  perhaps  most  evident  in  the  case  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense ;  thus  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  eyeball  is  commonly  attended  by 
frequent  scintillations  and  flashes  of  light,  at  the  same  time  that  the  power 
of  vision  may  be  impaired  or  entirely  abolished.  Again,  in  the  case  of  an 
inflame<l  gland,  the  function  of  the  organ  is  invariably  aflected,  not  only  the 
amount  secretetl,  but  the  properties  of  the  secretion  itself,  being  materially 
(iiflerent  from  what  they  are  in  the  normal  condition.  A  slight  degree  of 
irritation,  as  has  been  already  said,  stimtUates  the  function  of  secretion.  In 
absolute  inflammation  it  is  temporarily  suspended^  and  when  restored,  the 
nature  of  the  secreted  material  is  usually  markedly  altered. 

The  power  of  using  an  inflamed  organ  is  much  impaired  or  altogether  lost. 
It  is  well  that  this  is  the  case,  as,  were  it  possible  to  read  with  a  seriously 
inflamed  eye,  or  to  walk  with  a  knee  affected  with  acute  arthritis,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  prospects  of  recovery  of  the  diseased  part  would  often  be  mate- 
rially lessened. 

Lastly,  a  prominent  symptom  of  inflammation,  and  one  which  is  always 
present,  is  modification  of  nutrition.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  already 
jA»en,  there  is  a  positive  hypertrophy  of  the  affected  part.  This  may  persist 
after  recovery,  or  the  part  may  resume  its  natural  size,  or  may  even  contract 
and  become  as  it  were  atrophied.  Inflammation  may  be  attended  with  indu- 
ration (jas  in  the  so-called  phlegmonous  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues), or  it  may  be  attended  with  softening,  as  in  the  case  of  bone ;  or  there 
may  be  a  slow  wasting  fi-om  a  kind  of  interstitial  absorption,  without  any 
:H}ftening  or  production  of  new  material. 

Course. — Inflammation  is  oft«n  spoken  of  as  acute,  subcumie,  and  chrotiic. 
This  classification  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  convenient  for  certain  purposes, 
but  must,  I  think,  be  deemed  incorrect.  The  inflammatory  process  is  the 
!*ame,  no  matter  what  duration  of  time  it  occupies,  and  no  matter  with  what 
intensity  its  phenomena  are  displayed.  It  may,  however,  be  properly  re- 
pirded  as  having  three  principal  stages,  through  all  of  which  it  frequently 
pai«e8,  though  it  may  be  arrested  at  any  period  of  its  course.  The  first  stage 
of  inflammation  embraces  all  the  phenomena  of  the  process  from  determina- 
tion, or  simple  active  hyperemia,  to  the  temporary  hypertrophy  which  has 
Wn  80  often  referred  to ;  the  second  stage  is  characterized  by  the  appearance 
of  lymph,  and  the  ihird  by  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  Besides  these  we 
may  recognize  certain  subordinate  stages,  as  that  of  serous  effusion,  that  of 
ulreraiion,  and  that  of  gangrene.  The  effusive  may  be  considered  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  ordinary  second  stage  of  inflammation,  and  is  most  marked  in 
certain  tissues,  particularly  the  serous  and  synovial  membranes.  The  ulcera- 
titY  and  gangrenous  stages  are  very  closely  connected  together,  the  former 
being  met  with  on  the  surface  of  organs  merely,  while  the  latter  may  involve 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  part  in  which  it  occurs.  Many  authors  describe 
these,  which  I  have  called  stages  of  inflammation,  as  separate  forms  of  in- 
flammation ;  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  inflammatory  process  must  be 
considered  as  essentially  the  same  under  all  circumstances ;  and  hence  that 
it  is  more  correct,  and  equally  convenient,  to  look  upon  effusion,  suppuration, 
ulceration,  etc.,  as  various  stages  of  one  process,  their  occurrence  being  de- 
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pendent  on  extraneous  circumstances,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  part  affected, 
the  intensity  of  the  original  irritating  cause,  or  the  general  state  of  health 
of  the  patient  in  whom  the  process  is  going  on,  rather  than  on  any  essential 
diversity  in  the  process  itself. 

First  stage, — ^The  symptoms  of  the  first  stage  are  those  which  have  already 
been  considered,  viz. :  changes  of  color,  size,  temperature,  sensibility,  func- 
tion, and  nutrition. 

Second  Mage. — ^The  development  of  lymph  is  attended  with  certain  modi- 
fications of  these  symptoms.  Thus,  the  swelling  may  become  harder,  or  there 
may  be  an  (Edematous  condition  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  from  the  concomi- 
tant effusion  of  serum.  The  period  at  which  the  development  of  lymph  (or 
as  Prof.  Gross  terms  it,  lymphization)  occurs,  varies  with  the  tissue  affected. 
In  inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes,  as  the  pleura,  arachnoid,  or  peri- 
toneum, it  occurs  early ;  in  those  of  the  mucous  membranes  seldom  at  all,  and 
when  it  does  occur,  at  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  disease. 

Third  stage, — The  approach  of  the  third  or  suppurative  stage  of  inflamma- 
tion is  usually  attended  with  marked  changes.  The  redness  becomes  more 
dusky,  and  the  swelling  softens  in  a  certain  part  of  its  area,  the  surrounding 
tissue  being  hard  and  infiltrated  from  the  presence  of  lymph.  The  pain  be- 
comes pulsatile  and  throbbing.  The  cuticle  over  the  softened  portion  may- 
desquamate.  If  the  part  which  is  about  to  suppurate  be  of  suflScient  size,  the 
presence  of  fluid  beneath  the  skin  may  be  detected  by  the  touch  recognizing 
fluctiuUion  or  undulation.  Under  other  circumstances,  pus  may  form  in  large 
quantities  with  very  little  warning,  and  without  the  occurrence  of  the  symp- 
toms which  have  been  described.  In  suppuration  of  mucous  membranes,  pus 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  natural  mucous  coating  of  the  part  at  an  early 
period.  The  process  of  pointing  of  pus  in  the  deeper  seated  tissues  will  be 
considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  abscess. 

Ulceration. — ^The  ulceraiive  stage  of  inflammation  is  that  in  which,  in 
addition  to  the  nutritive  and  formative  changes  that  have  been  considered, 
there  is  a  destruction  of  previously  existing  tissue,  which  is  thrown  off  by 
the  process  of  ulceration.  Ulceration  may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  the 
inflammatory  process  in  which  portions  of  inflamed  tissue,  degenerate  or 
liquefied,  are  thrown  off  in  solution  or  as  very  minute  particles  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  inflamed  part.  Some  writers  speak  of  ulceration  with  absorption 
of  the  degenerated  material,  and  thus  consider  that  the  process  may  occur  in 
the  deep-seated  tissues  of  the  body.  I  think,  however,  with  Sir  James  Paget, 
that  it  is  better  to  give  this  the  name  of  interstitial  absorption,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the  nutritive  changes  of  inflammation,  and 
to  restrict  the  term  ulceration  to  the  process  as  met  with  on  free  surfaces, 
where  there  is  an  absolute  casting  off  of  the  degenerate  and  effete  material. 

During  the  process  of  ulceration,  or  while  an  ulcer  is  spreading,  the  affected 
tissue  is  surrounded  by  a  circle  which  is  inflamed,  and  which  presents  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  the  inflammatory  process.  The  edges  of  the  ulcer  are 
more  or  less  sharply  cut,  and  oft«n  have  a  jagged  or  erod^  appearance.  The 
destructive  action  may  affect  the  subcutaneous  tissue  more  than  the  skin 
itself,  so  that  the  latter  may  be  undermined  for  a  considerable  space  around 
the  ulcer.  The  surface  of  the  ulcer  itself,  during  its  period  of  spreading,  is 
covered  with  a  gray  or  yellowish  layer  of  dead  material  (a  slough,  in  fact), 
which  may  be  very  thin,  consisting  of  mere  shreds  and  patches,  or  may  be 
thick,  soft,  pultaceous,  and  elevated.  The  discharge  is  very  slight,  and 
more  serous  or  sanious  than  purulent,  though  I  doubt  if  there  can  be  any 
true  ulceration  without  the  existence  of  pus. 

When  an  ulcer  ceases  to  spread,  the  symptoms  of  surrounding  inflammation 
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niboide,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  itself  UDdergoes  corresponding 
changes.  Its  edges  become  firm,  from  the  infiltration  of  lymph,  and  are  fre- 
quently hard  and  elevated.  The  face  of  the  ulcer  becomea  clean,  and  the 
!<uperincumbent  slough  comes  away  in  flakes  or  is  apparently  dissolved  in  the 
discharge,  which,  though  still  ia  very  limited  amount,  approaches  more 
cloeely  to  the  characters  of  normal  pus. 

foannlatiott  and  Cicatrization. — The  repair  of  au  ulcer  is  a  very  in- 
tereatine  process.  The  ulcer  contracts,  while  its  surface  becomes  elevated 
above  the  edges,  and  presents  a  vascular  appearance,  seeming  as  if  studded 


./■^efuf^fe- 


s  ]>apills ;  the  discharge  becomes  more  proftise,  and  presents 
the  characters  of  healthy  or  laudable  pus,  while  a  taint  blue  line  along  the 
edge  of  the  ulcer  marks  the  gradual  advance  of  the  healing  process.  The 
papillse  which  have  been  spoken  of  above  are  called  ffraiiutiiiiona,  and  an 
oI«r  u  said  to  heal  bv  ^raiuUation  and  ckatrimtioa.  Granulations  a])]>ear 
to  cunsiM  of  lymph  which  has  become  organize<l  into  new  ti;«ue,  and  their 
peculiar  conical  shape  corresponds  with  the  iooiw  ur  arches  of  new  vessels' 
which  give  them  their  great  vascularity.  Healthy  or  normal  granulations 
are  small,  cloBcly  set,  of  a  bright  red  color,  and  covered  with  healthy  pus ; 


I,  of  Edinburgh.    See  foot. 
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they  may  under  various  circuiustaDces  be  irritable,  and  bleed  on  the  slighteat 
touch,  or  they  may  be  indolent  and  flabby,  cedematous  as  it  were  from  serous 
effusion,  and  may  become  detached  in  large  maaacs  as  if  they  had  not  enough 
vitality  to  preserve  their  nutrition. 

The  process  of  doatrimtion  does  not  begin  until  that  of  granulation  is  so 
far  advanced  that  the  edges  of  the  ulcer  appear  depressed  as  regards  its  sur- 
face, the  crunulations  themselves  being  healthy  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  laudable  pus.  In  the  process  of  cicatrization,  the  granulations  become 
smooth  and  flat,  and  become  covered  with  a  thin  bluish-white  pellicle,  which 
is  the  new  skin.  Cicatrization  almost  always  proceeds  from  the  surface  to 
the  centre,  though  occasionally  islets  of  new  sKin  are  apparently  formed  in  the 
middle  of  an  ulcerateil  surface.  Within  the  faint-blue  line  of  new-formed 
skin,  may  be  traced  a  line  of  deeper  red  than  the  ordinary  color  of  the  ulcer, 
consisting  of  granulation  ti-^sue  in  the  transition  stage  to  epithelium.  The 
closure  of  the  ulcer  is  promoted  also  by  the  contraction  of  the  newly-formed 
tissue,  probably  owing  to  the  transformation  of  the  lymph  or  granulation 
cells  into  fibrils,  which  occupy  less  space,  and  therefore  occasion  the  shrink- 
ing which  is  characteristic  of  all  cicatricial  tissues.  In  some  instances  con- 
traction of  the  ulcer  appears  to  precede  the  development  of  granulations- 
The  healing  of  an  ulcer  leaves  a  permanent  scar,  which  undergoes  various 
changes  subsequent  to  iU  formation.  Thus  the  scar  of  a  burn  may  continue 
to  contract  tor  many  months  after  the  process  of  healing  is  complete,  giving 
rise  in  this  way  to  marked  and  sometimes  very  distressing  deformity ;  there 
would  appear  indeed  in  some  cases  to  be  an  actual  development  of  elastic 
tissue  in  a  scar,  so  persistent  and  irresistible  is  its  contractile  tendency.  A 
scar  when  first  formed  is  usually  redder  than  the  surrounding  skin,  or  it  may 
be  bluish  as  if  deeply  congested ;  in  the  course  of  time  its  color  fades,  so  that 
an  old  scar  is  commonly  of  a  dead-white  color, 
f  lo.  6.  Cicatrices  gradually   assume  the   appearances 

of  the  surrounding  textures,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  deep  attachments  become  stretched 
and  loose,  so  that  the  mobility  of  the  part  is 
after  a  time  measurablv  restored.  Ascar,  how- 
ever, never  entirely  gains  the  characters  of  the 
tissues  around  it,  and  ia  always  more  susceptible 
to  injury,  and  more  likely  to  give  way  and  agaiu 
become  the  seat  of  the  ulcerative  process,  thao 
the  tii^ue  in  its  immediate  neighborhood  which 
has  never  been  afiected.  It  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Adams  that  cicatrices  formed  ia 
childhood  ^<nv  with  the  part  in  which  they  are 
placed. 

Oangrene. — As  abramon  (see  page  40)  is  like 
but  less  than  ulceration,  so  may  gangrene  or 
tlauykiny  be  considered  ulceration  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  the  gangrenous  as  closely  allied  to, 
and,  indeed,  but  a  modification  of,  the  ulcerative 
stage  of  inflammation.  Where  an  irritant  has 
CompicK  iphKciiii  of  fool  and      jilted  with  great  intensity,  so  large  an  amount 

iton  well  ih^n'^studded  wiirrrin-      "^  tissuc  may  be  dcprlvcd  of  vitality  that  mor- 

uiaiioDi.   (MiLLBR.)  lijieaiion,  gattgrene,  or  gpkaeelut  is  said  to  have 

occurred.      Tlie    term   gphaeelu^   is  sometimes 

limited  to  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues ;  that  of  the  bones  is  called  veeroeis. 

A  mortijied,  gangrenous,  or  sphacelated  part  of  the  body  can  only  be  removed 
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bj  the  process  of  granulation,  and  when  isolated  by  that  process  is  said  to 
be  a  sloughy  while  the  part  affected  is  spoken  of  as  sloughing. 

(jrangrene  may  occur  at  a  late  stage  of  the  inflammatory  process,  or  it  may 
be  primary,  from  the  intensity  with  which  the  original  irritant  has  acted. 
The  onset  of  gangrene  is  marked  by  a  peculiar  dusky  redness  of  the  inflamed 
tissues,  by  the  formation  of  bullae,  filled  with  a  dark  fluid,  and  by  the  part, 
from  being  hard  and  tense,  becoming  doughy  to  the  touch ;  the  pain  becomes 
burning,  and  the  temperature  of  the  part  falls.  When  mortification  has 
actually  occurred,  the  skin  becomes  mottled,  purple,  greenish,  or  even  black ; 
sensibility  and  motion  are  lost ;  the  part  may  seem  shrunken ;  it  becomes 
colder  than  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  a  peculiar  odor  is  emitted,  due  to 
gafieous  exhalations  from  the  gangrenous  mass. 

This  description  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  what  is  known  as  moid 
gangrene ;  there  is  another  form  of  mortification,  resulting  principally  from 
arterial  obstruction,  and  to  which  the  name  of  mummification  or  dry  gangrene 
is  applied,  which  presents  somewhat  different  characters,  and  which  will  be 
considered  in  its  proper  place.' 

When  the  spread  of  gangrene  has  been  arrested,  whether  from  the  irritant 
which  caused  it  having,  as  it  were,  spent  its  power,  or  from  having  reached 
tissues  which  have  more  vitality,  and  are  therefore  more  capable  of  resisting 
the  gangrenous  process,  what  is  called  the  line  of  demarcation  is  formed. 
This  appears  as  a  line  of  more  or  less  vivid  redness  (sometimes  preceded  by 
a  circle  of  minute  vesicles),  which  immediately  surrounds  the  mortified 
part  This  line  of  demarcation  is  soon  replaced  by  a  line  of  granulations 
called  the  line  of  separation^  and  the  slough  is  gradually  pushed  off*,  as  it 
were,  by  the  formation  of  new  tissue  beneath  it,  a  healthy  ulcer  remaining 
when  the  dead  part  is  finally  removed.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  separa- 
tion of  a  slough  is  effected  by  ulceration ;  but,  as  justly  remarked  by  Mr. 
Coote,  it  is  rather  by  the  process  of  granulation ;  there  is  no  destruction  of 
livine  tissues  beyond  the  slough,  but  the  spread  of  the  gangrene  is  imme- 
diately succeeded  by  the  reparative  process  of  granulation. 

Inflammatory  Paver. — We  have  now  considered  the  local  manifestations 
of  the  inflammatory  process  in  its  ordinary  stages,  those  of  determination, 
lymph  development,  and  suppuration,  as  well  as  in  its  subordinate  stages  or 
varieties,  those  of  effusion,  ulceration,  and  mortification.  The  next  subject 
for  discussion  is  the  effect  of  the  inflammatory  process  on  the  general  condi- 
tion of  the  patient,  or,  in  other  words,  the  constitutional  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, which  may  be  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  inflammatory , 
itympaihetir.y  or  mpniptfymatic  fever.  Traumatic  fever  is  another  name  which 
has  been  used,  but  which  is  objectionable,  because  the  condition  signified 
may  accompany  inflammation  which  is  entirely  independent  of  traumatic 
rtuse?^.  Surgical  fever  would  be  a  good  name,  but  for  the  confusion  which 
mi^ht  arirfe  from  the  term  having  l^n  applied  (by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson)  to  an 
entirely  different  affection,  viz.,  pyaemia.  It  is  probable  that  no  inflamma- 
tion, however  slight,  is  altogether  unattended  with  symptomatic  fever,  though 
the  course  of  the  latter  may  be  so  mild  as  not  to  excite  attention.  An  ordi- 
nary attack  of  inflammatory  fever  comes  on  usually  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  first  development  of  the  inflammatory  process.  Mr.  Pick,  of  St. 
George's  Hospital,  found  that  in  seventy-three  cases  of  inflammatory  fever 
following  wounds,  the  first  symptoms  were  usually  manifested  about  the  sec- 

^  If »  pftrt  dies  qaickly,  while  full  of  blood  and  other  fluid  matters,  the  gangrene  which 
eosoes  is  of  the  moist  variety ;  when  the  death  is  slower,  the  gangrene  is  dry.  The  oc- 
corrence  of  moist  gangrene  is  chiefly  determined  by  the  existence  of  venous  congestion. 
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ond  or  third  day,  sometimes  later,  but  never  after  the  fifth  day,  and  occa- 
sionally within  the  first  twenty-four  hours  (St.  Oeorge*s  Ho«p.  liejyorUs,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  74).  As  the  inflammato^  process  itself  usually  does  not  commence 
until  about  twenty-four  hours  after  the  reception  of  a  wound,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  this  statement  corresponds  pretty  closely  with  that  above  given 
as  to  the  commencement  of  the  symptomatic  fever.  The  onset  of  the  fever 
may  be  heralded  by  various  abnormal  sensations;  there  may  be  an  absolute 
rigor,  or  merely  chilliness,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat.  The  pulse  rises 
in  frequency,  varying  from  seventy  or  eighty  to  even  one  hundred  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  beats  in  the  minute.  It  may  be  full  but  compressible, 
or  hard  and  tense  though  small,  as  in  cases  of  peritonitis.  The  respiration  is 
usually  hurried  and  somewhat  oppressed,  and  there  may  be  evidences  of 
positive  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  structures.  The  tongue  may  be  red, 
dry,  and  clean,  or  coated  with  a  white  fur;  the  mouth  feels  clammy,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  thirst.  The  bowels  are  usually  confined,  and  the 
secretions  vitiated.  The  urine  is  scanty  and  high-colored.  There  may  be 
frequent  micturition,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  retention  of  urine,  requiring  the 
use  of  the  catheter.  The  skin  is  hot  and  drv,  the  temperature  having  been 
found  to  rise  aa  high  as  102.5°-103°  Fahr.  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  104°  by 
Mr.  Croft,  104.6°  by  Mr.  Pick,  and  104.5°-105.5°  by  Prof  Billroth.  The 
face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  injected,  and  there  may  be  distressing  headache, 
together  with  muscular  pains  and  general  uneasiness.  The  patient  is  apt  to 
be  delirious  at  night.  In  favorable  cases,  as  the  local  phenomena  of  inflam- 
mation decline,  the  violence  of  the  symptomatic  fever  likewise  passes  away. 
The  beginning  of  convalescence  may  be  marked  by  profuse  acid  sweating, 
by  diarrhoea,  profuse  diuresis,  or  even  hemorrhage  from  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, constituting  what  the  older  writers  called  critical  discharges. 

This  is  the  course  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  inflammatory  fever,  as  seen  in 
healthy  persons  in  connection  witn  traumatic  or  other  inflammations,  unat- 
tended with  special  causes  of  depression.  Under  other  circumstances  there 
may  be  fever  of  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  type,  resembling  a  good  deal  the 
ordinary  forms  of  enteric  fever.  In  these  cases  the  tongue  is  covcretl  with 
a  dark-brown  fur,  and  is  apt  to  be  dry ;  sordes  accumulate  about  the  Hnt4 
and  teeth;  the  countenance  presents  a  dusky  hue ;  the  pulse  is  unujiually 
feeble;  the  patient  seems  dull  and  soporose,  and  the  aeliriuni  assumes  a 
muttering  charactt;r.  This  form  of  inflammatory  fever  is  often  attended 
with  pneumonia  of  a  low  type.  Convalescence  from  it  is  slow  and  inter- 
rupted, and  in  fatal  cases  death  may  be  preceded  by  hiccough,  subsultus 
tendinum,  and  coma.  In  what  is  called  the  irritative  form  of  inflammatory 
fever,  the  nervous  system  is  especially  implicated.  The  ordinarv,  sthenic, 
inflammatory  fever  may  pass  into  the  asthenic,  or  the  latter  may  he  present 
from  the  first.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  violence  of  an  attack  of 
inflammatory  fever  seems  to  bear  no  relation  to  the  severity  of  the  wound 
to  which  it  may  be  due;  a  compound  fracture  may  cause  less  constitutional 
disturbance  than  a  slight  flesh  wound.  There  ap{)ears,  however,  to  he  a 
general  correspondence  between  the  intensity  of  the  local  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation and  the  severity  of  the  symptomatic  fever.  An  attack  of  inflam- 
matory fever  usually  reaches  its  height  in  about  two  days  from  the  time  of 
its  commencement.  Its  whole  course  occupies  from  two  to  six  days.  If  the 
inflammation  be  arrested  in  its  first  or  second  stage,  the  symptomatic  fever 
subsides  gradually;  the  occurrence  of  suppuratiim  is  usuallv  marked  bv  a 
rapid  diminution  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Thus  a  case  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pick,  in  which,  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  after  a  primary  amputation 
for  injury,  the  temperature  was  104.6°  Fahr.,  the  pulse  110  and  throbbing, 
the  tongue  furred,  the  face  flushed,  and  the  wound  dry  and  glazed ;  the  next 
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day  the  temperature  had  gone  down  to  100°,  the  pulse  was  84,  soft  and  com- 
pressible, and  the  wound  was  discharging  healthy  pus. 

Prof.  Billroth  has  described  a  "  «ecwM^ry /ever,"  which  begins  on  or  after 
the  eighth  day,  and  he  believes  that  this  may  occur  without  any  primary 
fever  having  existed.  It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Pick,  that  there  has  in  these  cases  always  been  a  priman^  attack,  though 
it  may  have  been  so  slight  as  easily  to  elude  observation.  The  primary  may 
run  into  the  secondary  fever,  the  temperature  not  sinking  to  the  normal 
;«tandard  during  the  interval ;  and  in  any  case,  if  the  fever  last  beyond  the 
eighth  day,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  secondary.  The  occurrence  of  secondary 
fever,  which  appears  to  be  due  to  the  absorption  of  septic  material,  is  always 
to  be  looked  upon  with  apprehension,  as  indicating  a  grave  change  in  the 
local  or  constitutional  condition.  It  may  be  followed  by  deep-seated  or  wide- 
spread inflammation  of  the  connective  tissues,  or  may  herald  the  approach  of 
serious  surgical  diseases,  such  as  erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  or  pyaemia, 
(lenzmerand  Volkmann  describe  an  "aseptic"  form  of  traumatic  fever,  met 
with  in  cases  of  subcutaneous  injury,  etc.,  in  which  the  increase  of  tempera- 
ture is  the  only  symptom  which  can  be  recognized. 

Inflammatory  fever,  as  has  been  said,  usually  subsides  with  the  occur- 
rence of  suppuration.  The  formation  of  pus  is,  however,  often  attended 
with  marked  perturbations  of  the  nervous  system,  consisting  in  repeated  and 
sometimes  prolonged  rigors,  alternating  with  flushes  of  heat.  In  cases 
where  suppuration  is  unduly  prolonged,  and  the  patient  in  consequence 
weakened,  an  irritative  type  of  fever  is  developed  which  is  called  Hectic, 
In  this  form  of  fever  the  pulse  is  more  rapid  than  in  health,  small,  and  com- 
pressible ;  the  eyes  are  abnormally  brilliant,  and  the  cheeks  flushed.  The 
patient  emaciates  and  becomes  very  feeble.  The  symptoms  are  usually  most 
marke<l  in  the  evening,  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  a  condition  which  is 
i»ften  succeeded  in  the  course  of  the  night  by  colliquative  sweating.  The  "  cold 
!fiweat "  of  hectic  oft^n  alternates  or  coexists  with  profuse  diarrhoea,  both 
tending  to  exhaust  the  patient.  I  believe  that  hectic  is  never  established 
in  cases  of  suppuration  until  the  pus  finds  a  vent  externally :  as  long  as 
an  abscess  is  unopened,  hectic  will  not  occur. 

Extension  of  InfiammatioiL — Inflammation  may  extend  from  one  part  of 
the  body  to  another  by  cmUinuity  or  by  contiguity  of  structure.  An  instance 
of  the  former  mode  of  extension  may  be  found  in  the  spread  of  tracheitis 
to  the  Iar}'nx  or  to  the  bronchi ;  an  instance  of  the  latter,  in  the  extension 
of  inflammation  from  the  pleura  to  the  lung,  or  from  the  bones  of  the 
•kuU  to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Extension  by  metasUma  is  probably 
rarer  than  is  commonly  supposed;  the  example  usually  given,  viz.,  the 
occurrence  of  epididymitis  in  the  course  of  gonorrha?a,  is,  I  believe,  no 
metaetai>ts  at  all,  but  a  simple  extension  by  continuity  of  structure.  In- 
flammation may  spread  by  means  of  the  lymphatics,  as  in  adenitis  of  the 
axillary  elands  following  upon  a  whitlow.  The  blood  may  indirectly  be 
concerned  in  the  spread  of  inflammation ;  as  in  cases  of  embolism,  where 
the  detatched  fragment  or  clot  is  carried  along  in  the  circulation,  and  acts 
a*»  n  foreign  body.  With  regard  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
>*pread  of  inflammation,  it  is  proved  that,  by  a  form  of  reflex  action,  a  part 
may  be  rendered  more  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  external  irritants,  and 
thus  predis^posed  to  the  occurrence  of  the  inflammatory  process ;  but  any  more 
direct  agency  of  the  nervous  system  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  (see  p.  41). 

TerminationB  of  InflammatioiL — What  I  have  called  the  stages  of  inflam- 
mation are  often  spoken  of  as  ierminatmis  of  the  inflammatory  process; 
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thus  it  is  said  to  end  in  the  formation  of  lymph,  in  suppuration,  in  ulcera- 
tion, in  gangrene,  etc.  But  I  think  it  will  appear  from  what  has  been 
already  said,  that  these  cannot  strictly  be  looked  upon  as  terminations,  for 
the  reason  that  in  each  case  the  inflammation  must  go  on  in  the  surrounding 
parts  until  the  whole  process  of  ulceration,  of  mortification,  etc.,  has  been 
completed.  Strictly  speaking,  inflammation  can  only  end  in  resolution  (a 
gradual  return  to  the  nealthy  state),  or  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  when  of 
course'  inflammation  must  cease  with  the  termination  of  other  vital  processes. 
Even  metastasis,  which  is  often  called  a  termination  of  inflammation,  is,  as 
far  as  the  part  originally  inflamed  is  concerned,  really  an  instance  of  reso- 
lution. The  other  so-called  terminations  do  not  end  the  process,  but  are 
merely  events  in  its  course. 

In  resolution  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  more  or  less  quickly  disappear. 
The  pain  and  heat  diminish,  the  swelling  subsides,  and  the  redness  slowly 
fades  away.  The  function  of  the  part  is  gradually  restored,  and  its  nutrition 
slowly  returns  to  the  normal  state.  The  dilated  bloodvessels  contract,  the 
stagnant  blood  corpuscles  are  pushed  on,  and  absorption,  which  had  been  to 
a  great  extent  suspended,  begins  again  with  renewed  activity,  helping  to  re- 
move the  adventitious,  newly  formed  material.  Resolution  may  be  complete, 
or  only  partial ;  in  the  latter  cafie  the  part  that  has  been  inflamed  remains 
permanently  altered  in  structure.  Thus  inflammation  of  the  eye  may  cause 
permanent  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  gonorrhoea  a  troublesome  form  of 
urethral  stricture. 


CHAPTER     II. 

TREATMENT  OF  INFLAMMATION. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  it 
may  be  well  to  reiterate  what  was  said  in  the  opening  of  the  flrst  chapter, 
that  this  process  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease^  to  be  met  with  lancet 
and  calomel  on  the  one  hand,  or  with  brandy  and  opium  on  the  other,  but  is 
to  be  viewed  as  a  modification  of  natural  processes,  which  may  often  be  eon- 
ducted  to  a  favorable  termination  by  judicious  management  on  the  part  of 
the  surgeon,  or  by  bad  treatment  may  easily  be  made  to  end  in  destruction 
of  the  part  affected,  if  not  in  the  death  of  the  patient. 

In  dealing  with  any  individual  case  of  inflammation,  the  surgeon  should 
bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the  pathological  changes  which  are  m  progress^, 
and  administer  or  withhold  his  remedies  with  due  regard  to  both  the  local 
and  the  general  condition  of  his  patient. 

Prophylactic  Treatment. — Tlie  first  object  of  the  surgeon,  in  every  ca8<e, 
should  be,  if  possible,  to  rettwve  the  cause  of  inflammation;  and  in  many  in- 
stances, if  this,  which  constitutes  the  prophylactic  treatment,  can  be  accom- 
Slished,  nothing  more  will  be  requisite.  Thus  the  extraction  of  a  8iK*ck  of 
ust  from  the  eye,  or  of  a  splinter  of  wood  from  the  hand,  will  often  pre- 
vent the  development  of  inflammation,  or  at  least  allow  its  subsidence  if 
already  present.  In  any  case  the  removal  of  the  cause  (if  this  can  be 
ascertained)  must  be  first  efilected,  even  if  the  inflammation  continue  and 
require  further  attention:  the  first  step  in  the  cure  of  cystitis  dependent  on 
vesical  calculus,  is  to  remove  the  stone ;  a  strangtilated  hernia  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  relieved  while  the  constriction  remains. 
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Cnratiye  Treatment. — When  the  cause  of  inflammation  cannot  be 
detected,  or  after  its  removal  when  that  can  be  effected,  what  may  be  called 
the  curative  treatment  comes  into  play.  This  may  be  divided  into — ^I.  The 
Hygienic  treatment;  II.  The  Local  Bemedial  treatment;  and  III.  The 
Gtneral  or  OonsHtviional  Bemedial  treatment. 

I.  The  Hygienic  treatment  of  inflammation  is  first  to  be  considered.  It 
is,  I  think,  often  more  important  than  either  of  the  others.  Best  is  frequently 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  management  of  even  severe  injuries  (as  in  many 
cases  of  fracture),  and  by  itself  will  often  suffice  to  prevent  the  unavoidable 
and  needful  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  the  stage  which  is  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  lesion.  No  severe  inflammation,  whether  from  injury 
or  from  disease,  can  be  successfully  treated  without  the  enforcement  of  rest, 
and  even  in  slight  cases  it  will  be  of  great  use  in  promoting  and  hastening 
a  satisfactory  issue.  If  an  important  organ  (as  the  brain  or  lung)  be  in- 
flamed, the  patient  should  invariably  be  confined  to  bed ;  the  same  rule 
should  be  adopted  for  severe  inflammations  of  less  vital  parts.  In  many 
cases  local  rest  will  be  sufficient ;  thus  a  patient  with  an  inflamed  hand  or 
elbow  may  walk  about  with  the  part  supported  by  a  sling,  when  a  similar 
affection  of  the  foot  or  knee  would  necessitate  confinement  to  bed.  Funo- 
iional  rest  of  the  inflamed  part  is  very  important.  No  one  should  attempt 
to  read  with  an  inflamed  eye,  to  talk  with  an  inflamed  larynx,  or  to  write 
with  an  inflamed  hand. 

Subsidiary  to  rest  \& position:  this  is  a  point  which  should  be  carefully  at- 
tended to  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  All  the  symptoms  of  inflam- 
mation, and  especially  pain,  are  aggravated  by  a  dependent  position ;  hence 
an  inflamed  leg  or  arm  should  be  supported  on,  or  even  elevated  above,  the 
level  of  the  rest  of  the  body.  Even  in  cases  which  do  not  require  confine- 
ment to  bed,  great  comparative  ease  and  comfort  may  be  afforded  by  sup- 
porting the  afi*ected  part  with  a  suitable  splint  or  sling.  An  apparent  ex- 
ception is  to  be  noted  in  cases  of  inflammation  about  the  head.  Every  one 
who  has  had  a  headache  may  know  from  his  own  experience  that  it  is  re- 
lieved by  lying  down,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  impulse  ot 
blood  to  the  head  is  diminished  (as  in  the  case  of  the  foot  for  instance)  by 
elevating  the  organ ;  the  reason  is  obvious — the  brain  must  have  a  certain 
supply  of  blood,  and  if  the  force  of  gravity  be  brought  into  play  by  elevat- 
ing the  head,  the  heart  compensates  for  it  by  increased  rapidity  of  action ; 
hence  in  inflammation  about  the  head,  the  recumbent  should  be  adopted  in 
preference  to  any  other  posture. 

The  diet  of  a  patient  sufiering  from  inflammation  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  surgeons  united  in 
recommending  what  was  called  "absolute  diet"  in  cases  of  inflammation,  and 
this  waa  usually  pretty  much  equivalent  to  no  diet  at  all.  As  regards  this 
matter,  I  cannot  but  think  that  medicine  is  more  advanced  than  surgery ; 
very  few  physicians  at  the  present  day,  I  imagine,  try  to  starve  out  pneu- 
monia!, and  I  cannot  see  why  the  principles  which  are  now  almost  univers- 
ally adopted  in  the  management  of  internal  inflammations  should  not  be 
equally  applicable  in  the  case  of  the  external,  or  of  the  internal  when  pro- 
duced by  traumatic  causes.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  inclinations  of  the 
(latient  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pretty  safe  guide ;  no  man  suffering  from  a 
violent  inflammation,  whether  external  or  internal,  has  an  appetite  for  heavy 
meat  meals  or  for  stimulating  sauces,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  concluded 
that  this  is  a  prompting  of  nature  to  avoid  such  condiments.  But  we  must 
be  cautious  not  to  run  mto  the  other  extreme.  It  has  been,  I  think,  clearly 
shown  by  the  researches  of  modem  investigators,  that  in  addition  to  the 
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waste  of  tissue  which  accompanies  the  inflammatory  process,  there  is  a  large 
expenditure  of  force  (as  evidenced  by  the  great  elevation  of  temperature)/ 
and  it  is  but  rational  to  suppose  that  this  waste  and  expenditure  ought  to  be 
compensated  for  by  a  supply  of  easily  assimilable  food. 

As  to  the  results  met  with  in  practice,  it  of  course  becomes  any  one  sur- 
geon to  speak  with  great  modesty  and  hesitation ;  I  can,  however,  honestly 
aver  that  I  have  met  wdth  better  success  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation 
upon  this  plan,  than  I  did  when  I  habitually  directed  low  diet,  according  to 
the  rules  still  laid  down  in  many  surgical  works.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  a 
patient  suddenly  attacked  with  inflammation  may  subsist  for  a  short  time — 
perhaps  a  day  or  two — upon  barley-water  or  water-arrowroot,  and  probably 
this  meagre  diet  may  be  more  suitable  than  the  heavy  meals  which  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  consuming;  but  I  believe  that  he  will  do  better  still  by 
taking  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals  some  light  and  easily 
digestible  but  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  diet  which  I  myself  am  in  the 
habit  of  ordering  for  patients  suffering  from  severe  inflammation,  is  milk  in 
quantities  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  individual,  and  at  longer  or 
shorter  intervals  according  to  the  facility  with  which  the  process  of  digestion 
is  accomplished.  I  have  supported  adult  men  for  weeks  at  a  time  upon  milk 
given  by  the  teacupful  (fSiv)  every  hour,  and  I  know  of  no  single  article  of 
food  which  is  adapted  to  so  great  a  variety  of  cases  as  is  this.  In  the  more 
advanced  stages  of  inflammation,  beef-essenc^  and  different  forms  of  strong 
broth  may  be  appropriately  made  to  alternate  with  milk  in  the  patient's  diet. 
As  a  general  rule,  once  in  two  or  three  hours  is  often  enough  to  give  food  in 
cases  of  inflammation,  though  when  only  small  quantities  can  be  taken  at  a 
time,  the  interval  of  course  must  be  shorter,  with  regard  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  alcoholic  stimulants  no  positive  rule  can  be  given.  In  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  they  are  usually  not  required,  and  should  not  be  given 
unle&s  the  state  of  the  pulse  or  other  circumstances  indicate  that  they  are 
needed.  The  onset  of  delirium  (unlcFS  the  brain  itself  be  involved  in  the 
inflammation)  is  almost  always  an  indication  for  stimulation.  The  quantity 
to  be  given  should  not  commonly  exceed  four  to  six  fluidounces  of  brandy 
or  whiskey,  or  half  a  pint  of  wine,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  1 
have,  however,  in  the  later  stages  of  inflammation  (as  in  some  cases  of  severe 
bum),  occasionally  increased  the  amount  to  as  much  as  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
brandy  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  am  sure  that  I  have  saved  life  by  doing  so. 
In  many  of  the  milder  cases  of  inflammation,  or  what  clinically  might  be 
called  chronic  inflammation,  malt  liquors  may  be  advantageously  substituted 
for  the  stronger  forms  of  stimulant. 

Other  hygienic  measures,  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  intelligent 
practitioner,  should  likewise  be  adopted.  Thus,  the  room  w^hich  the  patient 
mhabits  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  well  warmed  in  winter.  The  patient's 
skin  should  be  kept  in  a  good  condition  by  bathing,  or,  when  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable from  the  severity  of  the  attack,  by  frequent  sponging.  The  body- 
linen  and  bedclothes  should  be  kept  clean,  and  all  excreta  and  other  sources 
of  pollution  removed  as  quickly  as  possible.    The  patient  should  not  be  ex- 

Sosed  to  a  glare  of  light,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  room  be  kept  so 
ark  as  to  oe  gloomy.  All  sources  of  annoyance,  as  from  noise,  etc.,  should 
be  removed,  and  while  no  fatigue,  either  mental  or  bodily,  should  be  per- 
mitted, the  patient,  if  the  nature  of  his  case  allow  it,  should  be  entertained 
by  light  literature  (being  read  to,  in  preference  to  reading  himself),  or  by 
cheerful  conversation. 

*  See,  in  relation  to  this  point,  Rev.  Dr.  Hauehton's  "  Address  on  the  Relation  of 
Food  to  Work  done  by  the  Body,"  etc.     {Brit  Med.  Joum.f  Aug.,  1868.) 
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I  have  dwelt  at  Bome  length  on  these  topics,  &om  a  conviction  that  they 
are  too  often  neglected.  The  duty  of  the  sureeon  is  not  ended  when  he  haa 
dre^^ed  a  wound  and  prescribed  a  doee  of  medicine.  The  hygienic  manage- 
ment of  a  patient  is  of  equal,  and,  in  many  caaes,  of  even  greater  importance, 
than  the  mere  surgical  and  medical  treatment,  which  yet,  too  often,  exclu- 
sively engrosses  the  practitioner's  care  and  attention. 

II.  The  Local  Kemedial  treatment  of  inflammation  is  next  to  be  described. 
The  applications  to  be  considered  under  this  heading  may  be  classified  as 
cold,  neat,  moisture,  local  narcotics,  stimulants,  astringents,  antiseptics, 
cimnter-irritants,  cauterization,  local  bleeding,  incisions,  operations,  com- 
prea^ioQ,  and  friction. 

1.  Coid. — There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  efficiency  of  cold  as  a  local 
remedy  for  inflammation.  It  Is  indeed  spoken  of,  by  Mr.  Erichsen,  as  a 
means  of  preventing  inflamma- 
tion. Its  utility  18,  perhaps,  Fio-  8- 
mnel  obvious  in  cases  of^  wounds 
or  >^j)raind,  though  it  is  likewise 
iif  great  service  in  many  cases 
of  inflamed  joints,  and  other  in- 
flammatory afiections  not  de- 
pendent on  traumatic  causes.  It 
may  be  applied  in  the  form  of 
<lrv  cold,  or  in  connection  with 
moisture.  The  use  of  dry  cold 
has  been  especially  recommend- 
ed by  Esmarch,  and  is  par- 
ticularly useful  where  the  skin 
i'  unbroken,  and  where  it  is 
desirable  to  avoid  the  macera- 
lioD  and  other  discomforts  un- 
avoidable with  wet  applications. 
I<v  may  be  applie<l  in  India- 
rubber  bags  of  variable  shape,  Mcdiiic 
'>r  in  thin  metallic  boxes,  which 
Iv^march  considers  preferable 
for  hospital  use.  The  intensity  of  the  cold 
a  fohled  towel  or  handkerchief  between  the 


y  be  modified  by  interposing 
Lnd  the  skin.     This 


L"  an  admirable  way  of  applying  dry  cold,  but  it  must  be  carefully  watched, 
Itrt  it  produce  gangrene  (as  I  have  seen  in  one  case,  through  the  neglect  of 
ihe  attendant),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  the  ice  melt,  and  the  application 
l>n  no  longer  a  cold  one.  A  safer  and  an  equally  efficient  method  of  apply- 
ing dry  cold,  is  that  described  by  M.  Petitgaud  under  the  name  of  Mediate 
Irrigation.  This  aurgeon  makes  use  of  a  flexible  tube  of  vulcanized  India- 
fnbber,  sixteen  or  twenty  feet  long,  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  the  tube- 
wall  being  only  about  a  line  in  thickness.  This  tube  he  applies  to  a  limb 
like  a  simple  spiral  bandage,  holding  it  in  place  by  a  few  turns  of  a  roller,  or 
be  makes  a  coil  of  the  tube,  adapting  it  to  the  head,  to  a  joint,  to  the  female 
lireaifl,  or  to  any  other  part  as  required,  keeping  it  in  position  by  a  few 
-tri[H  of  bandage  passing  alternately  above  and  below  the  contifiuous  spiral 
r..iki.  Through  this  tube,  water  is  made  to  flow  from  a  reservoir  above  the 
patient's  level,  of  any  temperature  that  may  be  desired,  and  by  testing  the 
i<;mperature  of  the  water  as  it  leaves  the  tube,  the  surgeim  can  easily  ascer- 
lain  to  what  degree  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing  the  temperature  of  the 
bflamed  part  itself^    The  application  of  cold  to  the  head,  by  this  method, 
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is  recommendetj  by  Spencer  Wells  in  all  comb  of  traumatic  fever,  as  a 

means  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body. 
Id  cases  where  there  is  an  open  wound,  the  relaxing  properties  of 
moisture     are      often 
■  ^'o-  '■  advantageously    com- 

bined with  cold,  and 
here  the  onUnary  form 
of  irrigation  by  means 
of  afunnel-ehaped  res- 
ervoir with  a  stopcock, 
or  even  a  xkein  of 
thread  or  a  piece  of 
lamp-wick  acting  as  a 
siphon.mavbeconveni- 
ently  employed.   ( Fig. 

ply  covering  the  part 
with  a  cluth,  which  is 
wetted  from  time  to 
time  with  cold  wat«r  or 
an  evaporating  lotion, 
will  be  sufficient. 

Cold  is  useful  in  the 
early  stages  of  inflam- 
mation, when  it  will 
greatly  asi^ist  in  pro- 
moting resolution,  or  iu  the  latter  stages,  when  the  parts  are  flabby  and 
relaxed,  and  when  cold,  especially  in  the  form  of  a  cold  douche,  is  often 
extremely  useful.  Cold  is  not  generally  desirable  when  suppuration  is  im- 
[Kuding,  though  I  have  in  at  least  two  instances  succeeded  in  causing  the 
absorption  of  an  abscejis  by  the  use  of  dry  cold.  Cold  is  rarely  ui<cful 
when  suppuration  has  actually  occurred,  and  should  always  be  avoided  in 
cases  of  impending  or  present  gangrene. 

'2.  Heai  is  seldom  employed  in  cases  of  inflammation,  except  in  conjunc- 
tion with  moisture.  If  dry  heat  should  be  desired,  it  may  conveniently  be 
applied  by  M.  Fetitgand's  method  of  "  mediate  irrigation,"  by  merely  sub- 
stituting warm  water  for  cold. 

S.  SSoutuTt,  in  connection  with  wirmth,  is  a  very  valuable  remedy  in 
inflammation.  Heat  and  motstore  may  be  applied  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
Warm-Mxiter  dressing  is  very  useflil  in  cases  of  suppurating  wouuds;  the 
water  may  be  applied  unmixed,  or  it  may  be  medicated  by  the  addition  of 
laudanum,  lead-water,  muriate  of  ammonium,  alcohol,  etc.  An  excellent 
dressing  may  be  made  by  diluting  alcohol  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water. 
In  applying  any  form  of  warm-water  dressing,  the  lint  or  other  material 
which  is  saturated  with  the  water  should  be  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  with 
waxed  paper,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation.  Hoi  JomeiUalion*  are  ot\eu  very 
useful  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation :  they  are  commonly  directed  to 
be  made  by  dipping  flannel  in  hot  water,  and  applying  it  to  theaflVcted  part, 
renewing  it  from  time  to  time.  This  is  very  ant  to  cause  maceration  and 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  and  hence  the  application,  when  rei>eaU.-d  sev- 
eral times,  becomes  extremely  painful ;  to  obviate  this,  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
using  warm  olive  oil  instead  of  hot  water,  a  substitution  which  diH%  not  im- 
pair the  efficiency  of  the  remedy,  while  it  renders  it  much  more  agreeable 
to  the  patient.  Slointure  may,  in  some  cases,  be  advantageously  emploveil 
by  the  process  of  tUaming;  this  may  be  done  by  means  of  an  ordinary  Ain- 
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nel,  inverted  over  the  hot  liquid  and  directed  towards  the  affected  part,  or 
bv  means  of  the  aUmizer,  now  so  much  used  in  affections  of  the  throat  and 
air-paasages ;  in  employing  the  latter  apparatus,  the  temperature  of  the 
vapor  can  readily  be 
regulated,  by  varying 
the  distance  of  the 
instrument  trom  the 
part  to  which  the 
current  is  directed. 
One  of  the  most  com- 
mon, and  certainlv 
one  of  the  most  effi- 
oient,  modes  of  apply- 
ing heat  and  moisture, 
is  by  means  of  a  p<nU- 
tiee.  I  cannot  unite 
in  the  crusade  aeainst 
this  most  usefuf  rem- 
edy in  which  some 
surgeons  have  en- 
gaged :  there  can  be 
DO  doubt  that  poul- 
tices have  often  teen 
abused,  and  that  in 
certain  stages  of  in- 
flammation they  are 
capable  of  effecting 
much  harm,  but  the 
«ame  objection  might  be  made  to  lie  against  any  other  remedy,  and  cannot 
justly  detract  from  their  real  merit  under  suitable  circumstances.  The  best 
materiaU  for  making  poultjces  are  Haxseed-meal  and  powdered  bark  of  the 

Fio.  9. 


Cbmu/ulva,  or  slippery  elm ;  in  an  emergency,  however,  a  very  good  sub- 
'    '     ""      loultice 


stitute  may  be  found  in  com-nieal,  or  bread  c 


The  poultice  should 


'Tbiit  fheets  of  cottcrn  wadding,  saturated  witb  a  decoction  nf  carrasepn,  or  Irieh 
mcH,  bave  been  receotly  recooitnended  ai  a  subititute  Tor  poullices  by  M.  Lelidvre,  a 
Fnnch  phannacentltt,  and  have  been  employed  with  satiafaction  by  Mveral  turgeona. 
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be  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  should  be  of  an  even  consistence,  so  as  to 
admit  of  being  spread  smoothly.  Flaxseed  or  elm  poultices  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  lines  in  thickness,  and  should  receive  a  thin  coating 
of  olive  oil  before  being  applied  ;  this  is  to  prevent  their  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  body,  and  breaking  in  removal.  Corn-moal  or  bread  poultices 
must  be  made  about  half  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be  kept  from  the  surface 
by  the  interposition  of  a  piece  of  thin  and  soft  muslin.  Poultices  should 
be  made  freshlv,  immediately  before  application,  and  should  invariably  be 
covered  with  oiled  silk  or  waxed  paper,  to  prevent  evaporation.  It  is  well 
for  the  surgeon  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  the  making  and  application 
of  poultices,  as  the  patient's  comfort  greatly  depends  on  the  care  and  neat- 
ness with  which  this  is  done,  and  very  few  nurses  will  be  found  to  do  it 
properly,  unless  constantly  watched  by  the  medical  attendant.  Thefenn^ii' 
ing  poultice,  which  is  an  excellent  application  to  sloughing  sores,  may  be 
made  by  mixing  wheat  or  corn  flour  with  half  its  weight  of  yeast,  and 
gently  warming  it  until  it  begins  to  swell.  A  convenient  substitute  is  the 
porter  poultice^  made  by  incorporating  common  porter  with  the  ordinary  flax- 
seed poultice.  Warmth  and  moisture,  in  whatever  form  used,  are  especially 
to  be  recommended  in  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  and  when  suppura- 
tion is  impending.  When  the  discharge  of  pus  is  ftilly  established,  poultices 
are  as  a  rule  not  desirable,  while  in  the  gangrenous  stage,  as  already  said, 
a  fermenting  or  porter  poultice  is  often  the  best  application  that  can  be 
made. 

4.  The  local  use  otnareoticji  is  often  advisable  in  cases  of  inflammation ;  thus 
laudanum  may  be  applied  with  advantage  to  inflamed  wounds  and  irritable 
ulcers,  while  a  belladonna  plaster  is  often  of  great  service  as  an  application  to 
inflamed  lymphatic  glands.  Anodynes  may  be  used  in  conne(*tion  with  cold 
(as  in  the  common  mixture  of  Goulard's  extract  and  laudanum),  or  with 
heat,  as  in  the  form  of  a  hop  poultice^  often  employed  in  ca.'^es  of  peritonitis. 

5.  Stimulants  and  astringents  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  local 
treatment  of  inflammation ;  as  instances,  I  need  only  refer  to  the  constant 
employment  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  inflammations  of  mucous  membrane, 
conjunctivitis,  gonorrhoea,  etc. 

6.  Antiseptics  have  lately  attracted  a  great  deal  of  notice  in  the  treatment 
of  inflammation,  especially  when  resulting  from  wounds.  I  have  myself,  for 
many  years,  made  use  of  the  antiseptic  properties  of  alcohol  and  of  the  per- 
manganate of  pota.'tsium  in  the  local  treatment  of  surgical  aflectiims,  but  the 
article  which  is  most  in  vogue  at  the  present  time  is  the  carbolic  or  phenic  acid, 
the  merit  of  introducing  which  into  common  use  is  undoubtedly  due  to  Prof. 
Lister,  of  London,  though  its  properties  were  previously  familiar  to  chemists, 
and  though  it  had  occasionally  been  employed  in  surgery,  before  he  <lirecte<i 
general  attention  to  the  subject.  Prof.  Lister  s  mode  of  applying  this  anti- 
septic agent  will  be  described  when  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  wounds. 

7.  Counter-irritants  are  sometimes  advantageously  employeti  in  the  local 
treatment  of  inflammation.  This  is  denied  by  some  modem  writers  of  high 
authority,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  doubt  but  that  great  benefit  is  oc- 
casionally derived  from  the  practice.  I  have  seen  a  bubo  disappear  without 
suppuration,  under  the  application  of  blisters,  or  tincture  of  i(Mliue  ( applied, 
as  advised  by  Furneaux  Jordan,  around,  but  not  over,  the  inflame<l  part ), 
and  even  if  this  desirable  consummation  be  not  attained,  the  use  of  the 
counter-irritant  may  serve  to  hasten  the  formation  of  pus,  and  thus  shorten 
the  time  required  for  treatment.  The  advantages  derived  from  the  use  of 
sinapisms  and  turpentine  stupes,  employed  as  derivatives,  likewise  si^em  to 
me  unquestionable.  The  principal  counter-irritants  employed  by  surgeons 
are  blisters,  issues,  setons,  and  moxa. 
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8.  Cbuterization  is  a  remedy  which  may  prove  serviceable  in  certain  cases 
of  inflammation.  The  actual  cautery  may  be  advantageously  applied  to 
serpiginous  chancroids,  while  caustic  in  some  form  is  frequently  employed  by 
the  surgeon  in  the  treatment  of  ordinary  ulceration. 

9.  Ijoeai  bleeding,  by  cupping  or  leeching,  is  now  much  less  often  resorted 
to  than  formerly.  The  general  question  of  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  inflam- 
mation will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  constitutional  treatment,  but  I 
mav  say  here  that  I  cannot  doubt  that  local  bleeding  is  sometimes  of  use, 
an<i  may  prevent  fatal  disorganization  in  an  important  organ  ;  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve that  I  have  seen  it  do  good  in  cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis. 

10.  IncutioiUy  to  relieve  tension,  are  often  of  great  use  in  cases  of  inflam- 
mation ;  after  incising  the  tunica  albuginea  in  cases  of  swelled  testicle,  I  have 
observed  the  pain  to  disappear  almost  instantly,  and  the  duration  of  the 
aflection  to  be  very  materially  shortened.  In  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  and  in  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  numerous  in- 
cisions are  often  absolutely  essential  to  check  the  spread  of  the  morbid  proc- 
ess, or  even  to  save  life. 

11.  Surgieal  operations  of  more  or  less  gravity  are  frequently  required  in 
the  treatment  of  inflammation.  Sequestra  must  be  extracted,  and  gangre- 
nous parts  cut  away  before  the  attending  inflammation  can  be  expected  to 
r^ubside.  In  this  place  I  may  refer  to  an  old  suggestion  which  has  been  recently 
revived,  to  treat  or  to  attempt  to  prevent  inflammation  of  joints  by  ligating 
the  main  artery  of  the  limb  above  the  part  affected.  If  inflammation  were 
j»olely  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  bloodvessels,  this  might 
seem  reasonable  enough ;  but  when  we  consider  that  the  ftinction  of  the  ves- 
sels in  inflammation  is  merely  ministerial,  and  that  the  increased  quantity  of 
bl(X)d  in  an  inflamed  part  is  not  the  cause  of,  but  is  itself  caused  by,  the  in- 
flammation (see  page  35),  it  will  appear,  I  think,  that  this  plan  of  treatment 
lA  w^  incorrect  in  theory  as  it  is  in  fact  dangerous  in  practice. 

1 2.  Compreman  is  often  of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  It  is 
especially  in  the  later  stages,  when  the  parts  are  left  flabby  and  relaxed  (as  in 
indolent  ulcers),  that  pressure  is  of  service,  though  it  is  occasionally  useftil  at 
a  much  earlier  period.  I  know  of  no  better  treatment  for  carbuncle  than 
methodical  pressure  by  the  concentric  application  of  strips  of  adhesive  plaster. 

13.  Finally, /rirfio/i  is  fi-equently  a  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  French  have  systematized  the  use  of  friction,  under  the  name  of 
mnMage^  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  been  done  in  England  or  in  this 
country.  Slow  and  gentle  rubbing  with  warm  olive  oil,  or  even  with  the 
hand  alone,  is  often  very  soothing  in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation,  and 
may  he  of  positive  benefit  in  assisting  to  promote  resolution :  I  have  found  it 
of  great  use  in  the  treatment  of  mammitis,  and  it  may  also  be  employed  in 
cases  of  sprains;  in  the  later  stages  of  inflammation,  again,  friction  may 
pnjve  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  employment  of  the  cold  douche. 

III.  Constitational  Treatment. — We  have  next  to  consider  the  OenercU 
or  ConMihUional  Remedial  treatment,  which,  except  in  very  slight  cases,  is  not 
leffi  important  than  the  local  measures  adopted. 

Depletion. — Until  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  any  surgeon  being 
ai»ked  what  was  the  most  important  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tion, would  have  answered  unhesitatingly  that  it  was  bleeding;  and  the 
expression  was  constantly  used  that  venesection  was  the  surgeon's  "  sheet- 
anchor  *'*in  dealing  with  inflammatory  aff*ections.  Now  I  suppose  that  there 
v^  no  &ct  better  established  in  the  whole  circle  of  therapeutic  observation, 
than  that  certain  of  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  (especially  pain)  can  be 
relieved  by  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  hence,  when  the  prevailing  doc- 
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trines  of  pathology  taught  that  the  essence  of  inflammation  was  an  altered 
action  of  the  vessels,  accompanied  by  a  morbid  richness  or  "  inflammatory" 
state  of  the  blood  itself,  we  cannot  wonder  that  our  predecessors  thought 
that  reason  and  experience  united  in  showing  that  loss  of  blood  was  the 
surest  way  of  curing  inflammation.  More  careful  observation,  and  more 
just  views  of  pathology,  have,  however,  now  shown  that,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Simon,  already  quoted,  "  A  part  does  not  inflame  because  it  receives  more 
blood.  It  receives  more  blood  because  it  is  inflamed."  Hence,  bleeding 
does  not  remove  a  cause  of  inflammation ;  it  merely  obviates  one  eflect  of 
the  inflammatory  process.  Here,  as  in  the  matter  of  diet,  the  practice  of 
physicians  has,  it  must  be  confessed,  been  more  enlightened  than  that  of 
surgeons.  Few  would  indeed,  at  the  present  day,  bleed  for  the  inflamma* 
tion  attending  a  compound  fracture,  but  it  is  still  taught  in  many  of  our 
surgical  text-books  that  venesection  is  absolutely  required  in  the  treatment 
of  injuries  of  the  head,  and  of  wounds  of  the  chest  Now  it  seems  to  me  but 
reasonable  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  principles  in  the  management  of 
traumatic  inflammations  that  we  do  in  deahng  with  those  of  idiopathic  ori- 
gin, and  hence,  that  venesection  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of 
surgical  aflections,  except  for  its  immediate  mechanical  eflect  in  relieving  a 
vital  part,  the  functional  or  structural  integrity  of  which  is  in  imminent 
danger.  For  example,  bleeding  may  be  necessary  in  a  case  of  traumatic  as 
in  a  case  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  when  the  darkly  congested  face,  turgid  lipe, 
distended  veins,  and  laboring  pulse  give  warning  that  the  brain  is  oppressed, 
and,  unless  speedily  relieved,  will  cease  to  act ;  or  when  a  wound  of  the  lung 
is  followed  by  great  dyspnoea,  pain,  and  oppression,  the  loss  of  a  little  blood 
may  be  of  benefit,  just  as  it  would  at  the  outset  of  an  ordinary  pneumonia 
presenting  similar  conditions.  Even  under  these  circumstances,  I  believe 
local  bleeding,  by  cupping  or  leeching,  will  be  usually  better  than  venesec- 
tion ;  and  it  should  always  be  considered  that  the  loss  of  blood  is  an  evil, 
which  may  indeed  be  preferable  to  a  greater  evil,  but  is  never  a  positive  good. 
The  experience  of  any  individual  surgeon  should  of  course  be  referred  to  with 
great  modesty,  but  I  may  say  that,  in  twenty  years  of  hospital  practice,  I  have 
never  had  occasion  to  employ  venesection,  and  have  directed  local  bleeding 
in  but  very  few  cases.  If  general  bleeding  be  ever  resorted  to,  it  should  be 
done  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  greatest  eflect  with  the  least  loss  of  blood ; 
hence  the  patient  should  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  the  blood  drawn  in  a  inll 
stream  from  a  free,  opening  in  a  large  vein,  generally  the  median-cephalic. 

Arterial  aedativea  are  often  useful  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  either 
after  the  abstraction  of  blood  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  I  am  sure  that  I  have 
derived  advantage  from  the  Veratrum  viride  in  cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis, 
given  in  the  form  of  the  tincture  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drops  every  three 
hours.  It  is  a  powerful  remedy,  and  its  use  should  be  stopped,  or  at  least 
suspended,  when  a  decided  impression  b  made  in  reducing  the  frequency  of 
the  pulse.  Aconite  has  been  similarly  used  with  advantage.  The  prepara- 
tions of  antimony  are  often  of  use  in  the  management  of  inflammation. 
They  are  best  adapted  to  the  first  stage,  and  seem  to  have  a  decided  eflect  in 
preventing  the  further  progress  of  the  inflammatory  process.  This  property 
of  antimony  has  been  called  the  "  anticipatory  antiplastic  "  eflect  of  the 
remedy.  Tartar  emetic,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  form  in  which  the  drug 
can  be  given,  may  be  employed  in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  to  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain,  repeated  every  two  or  three  hours.  It  may  be  conveniently  combined 
with  opium  and  diaphoretics.  In  any  form,  antimony  is  a  remedy  which 
should  be  used  wiih  great  caution  and  watchfulness.  It  should  never  be 
given  for  a  trivial  inflammation,  and  should  be  avoide<l  in  cases  of  children 
or  old  persons,  or  in  patients  of  feeble  constitution. 
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Purgatit'es  have  been  much  employed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 
As  there  is  very  often  a  loaded  state  of  the  bowels  at  the  beginning  of  the 
inflammatory  process,  a  brisk  cathartic  may  be  of  service,  and  will  often  act 
in  some  degree  as  a  derivative,  thus  being  additionally  beneficial.  I  usually, 
however,  prefer  those  purgatives  which  are  milder  m  their  action,  such  as 
rliubarb,  eolocynth,  etc.  If  the  tongue  be  much  furred,  as  is  often  the  case, 
a  blue  pill,  followed  in  twelve  hours  by  a  dose  of  castor-oil,  will  often  answer 
SB  well  as  any  other  prescription.  The  bowels  should  not  be  allowed  to  be- 
come constipated  during  the  progress  of  an  inflammation,  but  should  be  re- 
lieved irom  time  to  time  by  the  aid  of  enemata,  or  of  small  doses  of  magnesia, 
rhubarb,  or  other  laxative.  There  can  be  no  necessity,  however,  for  violent 
purgation,  especially  as  the  articles  of  food  usually  given  in  inflammation 
produce  comparatively  little  fecal  matter. 

Diaphoretics  and  Diuretics  are  of  undoubted  utility  in  cases  of  inflamma- 
tion. They  promote  secretion,  diminish  the  violence  of  the  attending  in- 
flammatory fever,  and  perhaps  act  in  some  degree  as  derivatives  as  well. 
The  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  may  be  used  as  a  diuretic,  in  combination  with 
the  neutral  mixture  or  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia.  Digitalis  also 
may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 

Ojnum  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation.  It  is 
a  direct  promoter  of  what  we  have  seen  to  be  an  important  condition  of  re- 
covery, viz.,  physiological  and  functional  rest.*  Of  all  single  remedies  it  is 
probably  the  most  useful.  It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  Dover's  powder, 
or  in  a  diaphoretic  mixture.  Some  such  combination  as  the  following  will 
be  found  well  adapted  to  a  great  many  cases : 

B*     Morphiffiacetatisgr.  j  ;  Spirit,  astheris  nitrosi  f^ij;  Sacchari  albi  ^ij  ;  Aqus9 

camphorffi  f^iijss;  Liq.  ammonii  acetatis  f^iv.     M. 
R.     Morphi«  acetatis  gr.  j;   Spirit  setheris  nitrosi  f^ij ;   Syrupi  acacise  i^vj  ; 

Aqun  auraotii  florum  f^iij  ;  Mist,  potassii  citratis  f^iv.     M. 

A  tablespoonful  of  either  of  these  mixtures  may  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours,  during  the  height  of  the  inflammatory  fever,  and  either  will  be 
found  to  unite  very  satisfactorily  the  properties  of  an  anodyne,  febrifuge, 
and  antispasmodic. 

Atferaiice^,  —  Certain  substances  which  are  usually  classed  together  as 
aUerativfj*  have  an  undoubted  eflicacy  in  many  cases  of  inflammation.  Mer- 
nuy  is  much  less  often  prescribed  now  than  formerly,  and  there  can,  I  think, 
he  no  question  that  our  ancestors  used  it  too  frequently,  and  in  too  large 
d«)e«es.  Still  I  cannot  but  believe  that  it  does  exercise  an  influence,  par- 
ticularly c)ver  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  or  that  attended  with  the 
production  of  lymph.  It  is,  however,  like  blood-letting  and  antimony,  a 
dangerous  remedy,  and  a  positive  evil,  though  it  may  on  occasion  do  good. 
It  should,  I  think,  be  reserved  for  cases  in  which  an  important  organ  is 
endangered,  and  should  even  then  be  used  with  great  caution  and  reserve. 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  inflammation  of  fibrous  and  serous  membranes, 
such  as  the  meninges  and  the  peritoneum.  It  should  be  given  in  small  doses, 
as  one-nixth  to  one-quarter  of  a  grain  of  calomel,  or  half  a  grain  of  blue  mass, 
and  mav  be  conveniently  combined  with  opium  and  ipecacuanha. 

lofii/fe  of  jxftamum  is  a  valuable  remedy  in  certain  forms  of  inflammation, 
specially  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  such  as  bone  or  periosteum.  The  usual  dose 
is  from  five  to  ten  grains,  three  times  a  day. 

Sarsapari/ia  was  formerly  much  used  as  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  and 
even  now  is  highly  recommended  by  so  eminent  an  authority  as  Mr.  Erich- 

*  The  action  of  opium  in  inflammation  is  physiologically  explained  by  its  property 
of  arresting  osmosis  and  cell-hypertrophy. 
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seD.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  ever  seen  any  effect,  good  or  bad,  from  the 
use  of  this  drug,  and  look  upon  it  as  almost,  if  not  quite,  inert.  In  the  form 
of  the  compound  syrup,  it  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  elegant  menstruum 
for  the  exhibition  of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Tonics  are  of  great  use,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  inflammation. 
Among  the  best  are  eod-liver  oil^  iron,^  quinia,  and  the  various  preparations  of 
Peruvian  bark.  They  are  almost  always  required  to  support  the  system  under 
the  exhausting  influences  of  profiise  suppuration  or  the  occurrence  of  gangrene. 

The  mode  of  treatment  wnich  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  as  suitaole  in 
cases  of  surgical  inflammation,  is  essentially  similar  to  that  which  has  been 
called  the  "  restorative  "  in  cases  of  pneumonia,  etc.  It  may  be  necessary  in 
anv  case  to  bleed,  to  give  antimony  or  mercury,  to  make  free  incisions  (en- 
tailing additional  loss  of  blood),  and  to  resort  to  other  depressing  modes  of 
treatment ;  but,  hand  in  hand  with  these  measures,  which,  though  for  the 
time  needful,  are  all  in  themselves  evils,  the  surgeon  must  bring  his  restora- 
tives as  well ;  he  must  supply  abundance  of  food,  easily  assimilable  but  nutri- 
tious, and  must  in  many  cases  pour  in  alcoholic  stimulus  besides,  even  at  the 
very  time  when  he  is  applying  leeches  and  administering  purges.  Finally, 
in  many  chronic  inflammatory  conditions,  the  surgeon  must  give  up  treating 
the  disease,  and  devote  himself  to  improving  the  state  of  the  patient's  ^nerai 
health;  when  it  will  often  be  found  that, the  constitutional  condition  naving 
been  amended,  the  inflammation  itself  will  have  spontaneously  disappeared. 


CHAPTER   III. 

OPERATIONS  IN  GENERAL;    ANESTHETICS. 

In  its  widest  sense,  a  surgical  operation  may  be  considered  as  embracing 
every  manipulation  which  forms  part  of  the  surgeon's  practice,  from  the 
application  of  a  poultice  or  the  introduction  of  a  catheter,  to  the  extraction  of 
cataract  or  amputation  at  the  hip-joint ;  and  as  the  surgeon  will  have  occasion 
to  do  many  slight  and  trivial  operations  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those 
which  are  more  important,  it  is  well  for  him  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  neatness 
and  accuracy  in  matters  which  thou^^h  apparently  trifling  in  themselves,  are 
yet  very  influential  in  determining  the  comfort  or  discomfort  of  his  patient. 

ttnalificationB  of  the  Surgeon. — Every  surgeon  should  aim  to  be,  if  not  a 
brilliant,  at  least  a  neat  and  successful  operator ;  and  yet  the  mere  use  of  the 
knife  and  other  instruments  constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  operative 
surgeon's  duty.  It  is  of  much  greater  importance  for  him  to  be  a  careful  and 
accurate  diagnostician,  and  to  have  that  knowle<lge  of  pathology  and  thera- 
])eutic8  whic'h  will  enable  him  to  decide  whether  an  operation  should  or 
should  not  be  performed,  and,  when  the  operation  is  over,  to  conduct  the 
after-treatment  of  the  patient  in  a  Judicious  manner,  than  merely  to  be  able 
to  do  the  operation  in  a  given  number  of  seconds,  or  to  shape  his  incisions  in 
peculiarly  graceful  curves;  in  other  words,  what  is  technicallv  called  Judg- 
rnetit,  is  more  e>»sential  to  a  surgeon  than  mere  operative  skill.    The  day  is 

'  Tbe  muriated  tincture  of  iron  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonium,  and  in  this  form  may  sometimes  be  given  with  advantage  even 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  inflammation. 
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happily  past  when  it  was  thought  right  for  a  surgeon  to  be  a  mere  hand- 
worker under  the  direction  of  another,  and  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
established  aa  a  rule,  that  no  one  is  justified  in  operating  in  any  case,  unless 
his  own  practical  knowledge  and  judgment  tell  him  that  in  that  case  the 
operation  should  indeed  be  performed.  No  one  can  hope  to  be  a  successful 
operator  who  is  not  thoroughly  grounded  in  anatomy ;  it  is  rather  mortifying, 
after  amputating  a  thigh,  to  be  unable  to  find  the  femoral  artery  without 
loosening  the  tourniquet,  or  to  dissect  around  the  neck  of  the  scapula  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  into  the  shoulder-joint ;  yet  the  surgeon  must  not,  m  his  zeal 
for  the  cultivation  of  anatomy,  neglect  the  other  branches  of  medical  science. 
The  importance,  and  even  necessity,  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
anatomy,  can,  indeed,  scarcely  be  overrated ;  yet  it  is  more  essential  for  the 
surgeon  to  be  well  versed  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  (or,  in  other  words, 
to  be  an  accomplished  physician),  than  it  is  for  him  to  know  the  attach- 
ments of  ever}'  muscle  in  the  body,  or  all  the  possible  variations  of  arterial 
distribution. 

dreiimstances  Affecting  Results  of  Operations. — ^The  success  of  an  oper- 
ation does  not,  however,  by  any  means,  depend  altogether  upon  the  skill  of 
the  surgeon.  Every  one  must  know,  from  his  own  experience,  that  during 
certain  periods,  or  in  certain  classes  of  patients,  the  gravest  operations  have 
been  followed  by  favorable  results,  while  among  a  different  set  of  patients, 
or  at  other  times,  death  has  seemed  almost  inevitably  to  follow  even  the 
slightest  use  of  the  knife.  Various  circumstances  influence  the  results  of 
operations. 

Age. — The  age  of  a  patient  is  a  very  important  point  for  consideration ; 
children,  beyond  the  earliest  period  of  infancy,  as  a  rule,  bear  operations 
wf  11.  This  is  doubtless  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  their  freedom  from  con- 
$<titutional  diseases  and  from  those  depressing  habits  of  life  which  are  often 
acquired  with  approaching  maturity,  but  is  probably  also  due,  in  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  happy  carelessness  and  freedom  from  anxiety  which  is  character- 
istic of  childhood.  A  child  neither  looks  forward  to  an  operation  with  dread, 
nor  Is  oppressed  with  care  for  the  future,  when  the  operation  is  over.  While 
an  operation  may  and  often  must  be  performed  without  regard  to  the  age  of 
the  patient,  the  surgeon  should,  as  much  as  possible,  avoid  either  extreme  of 
life.  The  new-born  infant  has  less  power  of  recuperation  than  the  older 
child,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  an  operation  might  be  perfectly  proper  and 
suitable  if  performed  on  a  strong  and  vigorous  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  which 
would  be  little  better  than  butchery  if  practised  on  one  tottering  on  the  verge 
of  the  grave.  Especially  as  regards  what  are  sometimes  called  operations  of 
fledion  or  of  complaisance,  is  the  age  of  the  patient  to  be  considered ;  in  a 
young  and  healthy  woman  whose  beauty  is  marred  by  the  contracted  cicatrix 
<»f  a  bum,  it  might  be  not  only  permissible,  but  even  imperative,  for  the  sur- 
£!«m  to  resort  to  a  plastic  operation  for  her  relief,  though  perhaps  that  oj^era- 
tion  might  entail  long  confinement,  and  might  even  seriously  endanger  life ; 
but  to  practise  such  an  operation  on  a  withered  crone,  who  could  at  best  hope 
for  but  a  few  months  or  years  of  existence,  would  be  supremely  ridiculous, 
were  it  not  al)solutely  improper. 

The  general  stale  of  a  patietifs  Iiealth  exercises  an  important  influence  upon 
the  ;«ucc*erts  of  an  operation.  Hence  it  is  observed  that  those  whose  occupa- 
liim  ha^  been  of  an  exhausting  or  otherwise  unhealthy  character,  bear  oper- 
ations worse  than  those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  This  is  one  reason  why  serious  operations,  such  as  amputa- 
tions, are  le:^  successftii  among  the  inmates  of  our  large  city  hospitals  (for 
their  patients  are  usually  derived  from  the  least  healthy  class  of  inhabitants^ 
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than  among  hearty  agriculturists  who  bring  to  the  operating-table  a  consti- 
tution unimpaired  by  either  the  diseases  or  the  vices  of  city  life.  Hence, 
too,  if,  before  a  battle,  soldiers  have  been  worn  down  by  long  marches  and 
insufficient  food,  they  will  bear  the  operations  which  may  be  rendered  need- 
ful by  the  conflict  of  the  day,  worse  than  if  their  general  condition  had  been 
unimpaired  by  antecedent  suffering. 

The  condition  of  particular  organs  should  be  carefully  inquired  into  in 
estimating  the  chances  of  success  after  any  operation.  No  one  would  think 
of  operating,  unless  for  absolute  necessity,  upon  a  patient  whose  lung  con- 
tained a  large  tuberculous  cavity,  or  who  suffered  from  serious  organic  dis- 
ease of  the  heart.  Our  army  medical  officers  can  testify  to  the  unfavorable 
influence  upon  the  results  of  operations  exercised  by  the  chronic  diarrhoea 
and  attendant  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  fi'om  which  so  many  of  our  soldiers 
perished  during  the  late  war,  and  every  practical  surgeon  knows  how  slight 
are  the  chances  of  success,  after  even  a  comparatively  slight  operation,  in  a 
patient  suflering  from  aflTections  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  especially  from 
the  chronic  forms  of  Bright's  disease.  The  condition  of  pregnancy  may  be 
considered  a  contraindication  to  any  operation  which  can  be  properly  post- 
poned until  after  confinement. 

The  temperament  and  idixmncragy  of  a  patient  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  success  of  operations.  Some  races,  as  the  Chinese,  the  individuals  of 
which  appear  to  be  of  a  lymphatic  temperament,  seem  to  tolerate  operations 
which  among  other  nations  would  be  extremely  fatal.  An  individual  of  a 
cheerful,  light,  and  buoyant  disposition,  has,  I  think,  a  better  chance  of  re- 
covery from  a  given  operation  than  either  one  who  is  gloomy  and  who  fears 
the  approach  of  death,  or  one  who  calmly  and  philosophicaUy  makes  up  his 
mind  to  either  alternative. 

The  hygienic  conditions  to  which  a  patient  is  subjected  before,  at  the  time 
of,  and  after  an  operation,  exercise  a  marked  influence  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  operation.  A  man  who  is  half  starved  is  in  no  condition  to 
undergo  a  serious  operation,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  who  habitually 
overtaxes  his  digestive  powers  by  too  much  indulgence  in  rich  and  stimulat- 
ing food,  or  who  exhausts  his  nervous  system  by  intoxication.  Those  who 
have  long  been  exposed  to  a  close  and  impure  atmosphere,  or  who  have  con- 
stantly inhaled  noxious  exhalations,  whether  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin, 
are  less  able  to  undergo  an  operation  than  those  who  have  lived  in  large  and 
well-ventilated  apartments  and  in  a  healthy  locality.  The  hygienic  sur- 
roundings of  the  patient  at  the  time  of  operation  are  also  of  great  impor- 
tance. Except  in  case  of  neccf<sity,  no  operation  should  be  done  in  very  hot 
weather  or  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic,  esi)ecially  of  such  diseases 
as  erysipelas  or  hosnital  gangrene.  The  room  in  which  an  operation  is  done 
should  be  large,  well  ventilated,  and,  in  cold  weather,  well  warmed ;  it  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  army  surgeon  must,  indeed,  practise  his 
art  in  cold  and  rain,  or  under  the  full  rays  of  the  summer  sun  ;  his  opera- 
tions are  eminently  those  of  nece^^ity,  and  must  be  done  under  circumstances 
which  he  cannot  control.  But  in  civil  hospitals,  and  in  most  instances  in 
private  practice,  the  operator  can  secure  such  surroundings  as  are  needful 
for  his  patient's  welfare.  In  certain  o{>erations,  as  in  those  which  involve 
extensive  exposure  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  these  external  conditions  are  of 
extreme  importance ;  I  should  not  consider  any  man  justified  in  performing 
ovariotomy  in  a  cold,  a  damp,  or  a  foul  room. 

After  an  operation,  a  patient  should  be  placed  in  the  best  possible  hygienic 
conditions.  As  every  operation  (except,  perhaps,  the  very  slightest)  is  fol- 
lowed necessarily  by  inflammation,  what  nas  alr^Eidy  been  described  as  the 
hygienic  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  process  should  be  immediately 
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adopted.  While  llie  digestive  powers  should  not  be  burdened  liy  the  atlniin- 
idtration  of  heavy  or  irritating  food,  the  patient  must  not  be  starved,  under 
the  impression  that  sucb  a  course  can  prevent  the  development  of  inflamma- 
tion. 1  know  of  no  food  better  adapted  to  the  condition  of  a  patient  imme- 
diately after  an  operation  than  milk,  and  hence  I  commonly  direct  milk  diet 
under  such  circumstances.  If  it  seem  to  oppress  the  stomach,  or  if  there  be 
anv  tendency  to  vomiting,  the  milk  may  be  diluted  with  one-fourth  or  one- 
ihml  its  bulk  of  lime-water.  The  after-treatment  of  a  patient  who  has  sub- 
mittcil  to  an  operation  should  be  conducted  in  a  clean  and  wcII-ventilated 
nHtm,  sufficiently  large  to  allow  from  1500  to  2000  cubic  feet  of  s(>ace  for 
each  hvt\  which  it  may  contain.  In  estimating  the  cubic  oapiicitvof  a  room, 
ii  is  uolair  to  consider  great  height  as  compensating  tor  limitedaimensions 
in  other  respects;  and  the  surgeon  should  not  allowDedsto  be  crowded  close 
li^llier,  because  a  very  loflrt'  ceiling  brings  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  apart- 
meut  up  to  the  standard.  Too  mucn  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  free  ventilation  for  a  surgical  ward;  one  of  the  greatest  nierite  of 
ihr  pavilion  system  of  hospital  construction,  which  was  so  largely  adopted 
during  the  late  war,  was  the  almost  impossibility  of  making  pavilions,  espe- 
cially with  ridge  ventilation,  close,  as  they  would  invariably  have  been,  had 
the  patients  and  hospital  attendants  found  it  practicable  to  make  them  so. 
There  is  room  for  scepticism  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  many  of  the  plans 
for  artificial  ventilation  which  have  been  proposed  oi  late  years;  it  may  be 
douEi»I  whether  anytlnng  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  large  windows 
upon  both  sides  of  a  ward.  While  the  surgeon  would  of  course  not  wish  to 
•expose  his  patient  to  a  draught,  and  would  therefore  take  care  not  to  place 
s  beil  imme^liatcly  beneath  an  open  window,  yet  it  is  always  better  to  nin 
the  n^ik  of  having  too  much  than  bv  any  chance  to  have  too  Httlc  fresh  air. 

Not  only  should  over-crowding  be  avoided  in  a  hospital  ward,  but  the 
HurgeoD  should  adopt  means  to  avoid  all  sources  of  zymotic  poisoning  from 
riinUgious  emanations,  whether  gaseous  or  otherwise.  For  this  purpose,  the 
ward  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean;  all  excreta  should  be  removed  as 
NKin  as  pusKible,  and  if  this  can-  ,,      , , 

H'lt  be  at  once  done,  disinfectants, 
mad  a<i>ecially  those  containing 
chlorine  or  carbolic  acid,  should 
be  freely  used.  The  ward  should 
contain  no  unnecessary  furniture; 
there  should  be  no  pictures  or  en- 
gravings hungabout  the  walls,  and 
hMt-curtaips  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  these  all  serve  as  neslB  to 
collect  BDV  noxious  exhalations 
which  may  |>ermeate  the  atmos- 
phere. If  any  case  of  erysipelas, 
pyemia,  or  hospital  gangrene  oc- 
cur ia  a  wani,  the  affected  j)erson 
•hould  be  at  once  removed  to  an 
iit>>1atc<l  apartment,  or  at  least 
<^parat«il   as  widely  as    possible 

from    other    wounded    patients ;  wnr.i  camjuc, 

these  diseases,  if  not  directly  con- 
tagious, at  least  do  harm  by  impairing  the  quality  of  the  imrrnunding  air. 

lirvM  care  should  be  exercised  in  dressing  wounds,  to  avoid  all  possible 
■ourctn  of  infection.  For  this  purpose  the  "  ward  carriagu,"  introduced  into 
hwpital  practice  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Morton,  is  nu  admirable 
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contrivance.  The  most  important  feature  of  this  apparatus  is  an  arrangement 
by  which  water  is  drawn  from  a  portable  reservoir,  so  that  every  wound  can 
be  washed  with  a  stream  of  fresh  running  water.  If  sponges  be  employed, 
every  patient  should  have  his  own,  and  they  should  be  frequently  renewed  ; 
a  pledget  of  tow  forms  a  good  substitute  for  a  sponge,  and  has  the  advantage 
that  its  cheapness  permits  it  to  be  thrown  away  aiter  once  using.  The  lint, 
or  other  material  employed  in  dressing  wounds,  should  never  be  used  twice ; 
hence  the  great  importance  of  finding  inexpensive  substitutes,  as  has  been 
ingeniously  done  by  Dr.  Addinell  Hewson  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Agnew,  in  intro- 
ducing paper  lint  (the  best  form  of  which  is  that  made  by  Parker,  of  New 
Haven)  as  a  cheap  surgical  dressing. 

It  is  well  for  the  surgeon  to  wash  his  own  hands  frequently  in  going  from 
case  to  case,  and  he  should  enforce  scrupulous  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  his 
dressers  and  nurses ;  these  may  seem  trivial  matters,  but  it  is  upon  the  at- 
tention paid  to  just  such  things  as  these  that  the  well-doing  of  a  surgical 
ward  often  depends. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Operation. — A  patient  may  be  in  a  good  conditi<m 
for  an  operaticm,  the  operation  itself  may  be  most  skil^lly  executed,  the 
hydenic  conditions  by  which  the  patient  is  surrounded  may  be  excellent, 
and  yet  the  apparently  best-grounded  hopes  of  success  may  be  disappointed 
by  death  following  the  operation,  sometimes  with  great  rapidity.  There  w 
no  subject  which  has  greater  claims  for  the  surgeon  s  consideration  than  that 
of  the  camse^  of  death  after  operation.  These  causes  may,  of  course,  be  verv 
various ;  but  there  are  some  which  seem  to  be  so  immediately  connected  with 
the  circumstance  of  an  operation  having  been  performed,  as  to  merit  special 
mention  in  this  place. 

Shock, — A  patient  may  die  from  the  direct  shock  of  the  operation.  As 
will  be  explained  more  fully  when  speaking  of  shock  as  one  of  the  consti- 
tutional effects  of  external  violence,  there  is  a  positive  physical  aflTection 
known  as  shock,  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mental  emotion  and  perturba- 
tion which  sometimes  receives  the  same  name.  Hence  it  is  erroneous  t4) 
say,  as  is  often  done,  that  the  occurrence  of  shock  is  prevented  by  the  use 
of  anaesthetics ;  the  sensati(m  of  pain  is  indeed  done  away  with,  and  much 
of  the  mental  anxiety  which  was  formerlv  the  cause  of  intense  agony  beft)re 
and  during  an  operation*  is  no  doubt  avoided;  but  there  is  a  ]>oweriuI  cause 
of  positive  physical  depression  which,  in  some  degree,  attends  every  ojiera- 
tion,  and  to  obviate  which,  no  certain  means,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  yet 
been  found.  A  patient  may  come  to  the  operating-table  in  a  jxjrfectly 
conipoHe<l  and  even  cheerful  frame  of  mind,  remain  in  a  state  of  complete 
ana^sthe^iia  during  the  whole  operation,  and  yet,  without  any  great  lot«  of 
blood  or  other  obvious  cause,  die  within  a  few  hours  aft^r  its  termination, 
from  a  purely  physical  condition  of  ahock. 

The  shock  of  nonie  o]K*ration8  is  much  greater  than  that  of  others ;  thus  a 
large  amputation,  as  through  the  thigh  or  at  the  hip-joint,  is  attendcnl  with 
more  shock  than  one  through  the  leg  or  arm ;  the  removal  of  a  tumor  in  the 
immediate  proximity  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  is  attendetl  with  more  shock 
than  the  taking  away  of  a  much  larger  mass  from  another  part  of  the  body; 
and  there  is  sometimes  observe<i  in  the  comparatively  slight  operation  of  ca.«<- 
tration,  a  markinl  failure  of  the  pulse  at  the  instant  of  dividing  the  s])erniatic 
cord.    The  treatment  of  shock,  after  an  operation,  is  to  be  conducted  by 

>  A  most  vivid  and  pHinful  description  of  the  sutTering  under  aniputation  before 
the  days  of  an&^sthetia,  may  he  found  in  a  letter  from  Prof.  Wilson  to  Sir  J.  Y. 
SimjMon  (Obatet.  Mem.  and  Qmtrib,^  vol.  ii.,  and  Acupressure^  p.  566). 
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keeping  the  patient  as  quiet  as  possible,  in  a  recumbent  position,  and  endeav- 
oring to  promote  reaction  by  internal  and  external  stimulation.  Sinapisms 
may  be  applied  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  hot 
bricks,  or  bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  should  be  placed  under  the  bedclothes, 
so  as  to  produce  an  equable  warmth  of  temperature.  In  hospitals,  metallic 
fo«)t-warmers  are  usually  provided,  and  should  always  be  kept  in  readiness. 
While  the  body  is  to  be  kept  warm,  free  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  must  be 
secured  by  opening  the  windows,  if  necessary,  and  even  by  fanning.  Fric- 
tions are  oilen  directed,  but  are  of  somewhat  doubtfnl  utility,  as  rather  tend- 
ing, in  themselves,  to  exhaust  the  patient.  Brandy  and  ammonia  may  be 
given  by  the  mouth,  if  the  patient  is  able  to  swallow,  and  if  not,  may  be 
adminijt<tered  by  the  rectum,  or  ether  may  be.  given  by  subcutaneous  injec- 
tion- A  ittimulating  enema  of  oil  of  turpentine,  beaten  with  yelk  of  egg,  is 
often  very  serviceable.  Lund  employs  enemata  of  quinia  and  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  while  quinia  is  also  recommended  as  a  prophylactic  by 
Easlev,  and  by  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Va.  The  internal  administration 
of  belladonna  is  advised  by  Dr.  Keinhard  Weber,  and  that  of  digitalis,  in 
larjre  doses,  by  Dr,  Brunton.  As  soon  as  partial  reaction  has  taken  place, 
a  full  dose  of  morphia  should  be  given,  and  this,  I  think,  is  preferably  done 
hypoderniically.  A  sixth  or  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  injected  under 
the  skin,  is  more  quickly  absorbed,  and  therefore  more  prompt  in  its  effects, 
than  a  much  larger  dose  exhibited  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  is  surprising 
how  much  benefit  a  patient  suffering  from  shock  will  derive  from  even  a 
quarter  or  half  an  hour's  natural  sleep ;  a  cup  of  strong  beef-tea,  well  sea- 
.^med  with  pepper,  should  be  in  readiness  to  be  administered  as  soon  as  the 
patient  awakes. 

As  there  is  always  risk  of  reaction  running  into  violent  traumatic  or  in- 
fiammatory  fever,  it  is  well  for  the  surgeon,  as  far  as  possible,  to  use  external 
simulation,  and  those  internal  remedies  which  are  more  evanescent  in  their 
effe<.*t««,  such  as  ammonia,  rather  than  brandy  or  other  preparations  of  alcohol. 
It  w  sometimes  necessary  to  delay  the  dressing  of  an  operation  wound  on 
ft4Mn>unt  of  the  occurrence  of  shock ;  under  such  circumstances,  when  reac- 
tion has  occurred,  the  dressing  should  be  effected  as  simply  and  with  as 
little  pain  as  possible.  I  have  seen  grave  injury  accrue  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  sutures,  in  the  case  of  patients  just  recovering  from  the  shock  of  an 
operation. 

The  older  writers  described  what  they  called  "secondary  or  hmdimus 
Mh/jcl\^  which  might  come  on  subsequently  to  or  independently  of  the  occur- 
rvnce  of  the  primary  form.  This,  which  is  the  most  fatal  variety  of  shock, 
b*  develojMKl  at  an  interval  of  from  several  hours  to  one,  two,  or  more  days 
after  an  operation ;  it  is,  I  believe,  in  most  if  not  in  all  cases,  dependent  on 
the  formation  of  heart  clots,*  which  may  cause  death  by  directly  embarrassing 
the  action  of  that  organ,  or  more  remotely  by  fragments  becoming  detached 
and  plugging  the  arteries  of  the  brain  or  lungs,  a  fatal  result  being  thus  caused 
l»y  the  procc^ss  known  as  einbolunn.  Either  primary  shock  or  great  loss  of  blood 
W'HiId,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation,  tend  to  increase  the  risk 
of  this  formation  of  heart  clots.  The  most  promising  mode  of  treatment 
ron.-i.'its  in  the  free  administration  of  ammonia,  either  by  the  mouth — ^five 
innins  4»f  the  carbonate  being  given  every  half  hour — or  by  the  intravenous 
inje<'tion  of  dilute*!  aqua  ammoniae,  as  recommended  by  Cotton,  of  Edinburgh. 

H^tnorrhnfje  at  the  time  of  or  subsequent  to  an  operation  is  very  often  the 

'  Fayrer  bss  particularly  insisted  upon  the  frequency  of  death  after  operations 
from  the  formation  of  fibrinous  coagula  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  believes 
that  a  malariouj!  state  of  the  blood  acts  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  such  coagulation. 
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cause  of  death ;  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to  assert,  as  is  sometimes 
(ione,  that  a  moderate  loss  of  blood  during  an  operation  is  beneficial  to  the 
patient.  Every  drop  of  blood  is  valuable,  and  tnough  we  may  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say,  with  some  of  our  predecessors,  that  blood  is  the  liquid  life  of  the 
body,  there  can  be  no  question  that  there  is  no  surer  way  of  making  an  opera- 
tion unsuccessful  than  to  neglect  even  apparently  slight  hemorrhage.  The 
absolute  amount  of  blood  lost  during  an  operation  is  not  so  immediately  the 
cause  of  danger  as  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bleeding  occurs.  I  have  seen 
an  amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  in  which  one  or  at  most  two  or  three  jets  from 
the  femoral  artery,  together  with  the  shock  of  the  operation,  produced  a  stat-c 
of  collapse  from  which  the  patient  never  rallied;  while  I  have  seen  a  much 
larger  quantity  of  blood  lost  in  other  operations,  where  the  flow  was  more 
gradual,  and  in  which  the  resulting  depression  was  scarcely  perceptible.  In- 
t^nnediate  or  i}Uennedi/iry  hemorrluige,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  apt  to  occur 
when  the  patient  begins  to  react  from  the  state  of  anesthesia  and  afler  he 
has  become  warm  in  bed,  from  vessels  having  escaped  the  surgeon's  notice 
when  the  force  of  the  circulation  was  de])res8ed ;  hence,  if  there  has  been 
much  shock,  or  if  the  operator  has  been  unable  to  detect  the  mouths  of  ves- 
sels which  yet  he  knows  must  have  been  divided,  it  is  well  to  postpone  the 
final  closure  of  the  wound  until  after  complete  reaction.  Secondary  hemor- 
rhage may  come  on  at  any  period  between  the  occurrence  of  reaction  and  the 
ultimate  healing  of  the  wound ;  it  may  result  from  the  premature  detachment 
of  ligatures,  either  from  their  having  been  in  the  first  place  insecurely  applied 
or  from  subsequent  inflammatory  changes  in  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  or  it  may- 
be due  to  the  occurrence  of  sloughing,  opening  vessels  which  had  not  been 
divided,  or  at  a  part  higher  than  the  point  of  ligation.  The  treatment  of 
surgical  hemorrhage  will  be  described  when  considering  wounds  of  arteries. 

A  patient  may  die  after  an  operation,  from  the  violence  of  the  inflamma- 
tion or  of  the  accoinpanying  traumatic  fever  which,  except  in  slight  cases, 
necessarily  ensue.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  conditions  have 
been  sufficiently  discussed  in  Chapters  I.  and  II.,  and  need  not  be  again  re- 
ferred to  here. 

A  patient  may  die  after  an  operation  from  causes  previously  in  exiMence 
which  the  operation  has  not  been  able  to  remove,  or  which  it  has  unavoida- 
bly aggravated ;  as  an  instance  of  the  former  contingency,  I  may  refer  to 
the  deaths  from  hectic  and  suppurative  exhaustion  which  follow  excisions 
of  joints;  of  the  latter,  death  from  preexisting  peritonitis  after  the  operation 
of  herniotomy.  The  unfavorable  influence  of  renal  disease  upon  the  results 
of  operations  was  pointed  out  many  years  since  by  Dr.  Chevers,  and  Ver- 
neuil  has  recently  shown  that  a  similarly  unfavorable  influence  is  exercised 
by  diseases  of  the  liver  and  other  viscera.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  bowel 
is  believed  by  Furneaux  Jordan  to  be  a  cause  of  persistent  vomiting  and 
death  after  many  operations,  particularly  those  upon  the  abdominal  or  pelvic 
organs. 

Finally,  patients  after  operation  are  frequently  carried  off  by  various  af- 
fections, which,  while  not  necessarily  dependent  on  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  yet  follow  the  use  of  the  knife  with  sufficient  frequency  to  entitle 
us  to  consider  the  operation  as  their  exciting  cause.  They  are  chiefly  er?/- 
sipelas^  pyaemia,  kojfpital gangrene ^  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue,  and, 
more  rarely,  tetanus;  these  will  all  be  referred  to  in  their  proper  place,  and 
are  mentioned  now  merely  to  complete  this  view  of  the  subject.  Scarlet,  fever 
is  regarded  by  English  surgeons  as  a  serious  and  not  uncommon  sequel  of 
operations,  but  I  have  seen  nothing  in  my  own  experience  to  lead  me  to  con- 
sider its  occurrence  other  than  a  coincidence.  I  have,  however,  several 
times  seen  erythema  follow  operations,  and  have  known  it  to  be  mistaken,  on 
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the  one  hand  for  scarlet  fever,  and  on  the  other  for  erysipelas.^  An  opera- 
tion wound,  as  any  other  wound,  may  become  the  seat  of  diphtheriUc  deposit , 
aec<»mpanied  by  low  constitutional  symptoms  which  must  be  treated  on  the 
same  principles  which  guide  the  practitioner  in  treating  a  case  of  diphtheria 
occurring  under  other  circumstances. 

Preparation  of  Patients  for  Operation. — In  view  of  the  great  dangers 
which  are  thus  seen  to  accompany  every  operation,  it  certainly  behojives 
the  surgeon,  whenever  it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  to  take  measures  as 
fiir  as  possible  to  avoid  those  dangers ;  and  hence  the  importance  of  attend- 
ing to  the  prqMiraiion  of  a  patient  for  operation. 

In  many  cases,  unfortunately,  there  is  but  little  time  offered  for  prepara- 
tion ;  a  patient  with  a  severe  compound  fracture  requiring  immediate  ampu- 
tation, or  one  who  is  suffocating  with  pseudo-membranous  croup,  cannot  wait 
tor  any  course  of  preparatory  treatment,  but  must  take  the  chance,  if  an 
o{ieration  be  deemed  proper,  without  regard  to  the  state  of  his  general 
health ;  yet  even  under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  morale  of 
the  patient  may  often  be  improved  by  a  few  soothing  and  encouraging  words, 
while,  if  there  be  much  physical  depression,  a  warming  and  stimulating 
draught  may  suffice  to  render  him  better  able  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  the 
knife  than  he  would  be  otherwise. 

Gfn*eni  of  Patient. — A  very  important  question,  and  one  which  admits  of 
grave  doubt,  is  as  to  how  far  a  surgeon  may  be  justified  in  assuming  the  re- 
^pon2«ibility  of  operating,  when  a  patient  is  unwilling  to  give  his  assent.  Of 
CDurse  no  one  would  think  of  performing  any  operation  of  complaisance 
without  the  full  consent  of  the  patient,  but  where  an  operation  is  imme- 
diately necessary  to  save  life,  as  in  a  case  of  strangulated  hernia  or  of  injury 
ref|uiring  primary  amputation,  the  surgeon's  position  is  one  of  great  per- 
plexity. 

If  the  patient  be  a  child,  the  consent  of  the  parents  is  quite  sufficient ;  if 
an  adult,  but  unable  from  intoxication  or  other  cause  to  judge  for  himself* 
the  consent  of  a  near  relation  or  friend  who  is  competent  to  decide  the  matter 
should  be  obtained ;  in  the  absence  of  the  parents  or  other  relatives,  the  sur- 
jrenu  must  place  himself  as  it  were  in  loco  parentis,  and  do  fearlessly  what  he 
thinki«  best  for  his  patient.  If,  however,  an  adult  in  fxiU  possession  of  his 
facultiei*  refuse  an  operation,  or  if,  in  the  case  of  a  child,  the  parents  refuse 
f.»r  him,  I  cannot  think  it  the  duty  of  the  surgeon  to  ])er8ist  in  operating  under 
j*uch  circumstances;  he  should  remember  that  8j)ontaneous  recoveries  do  oc- 
fHfiionally  occur  in  the  most  unpromising  cases,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
df^th  may  very  likely  follow  the  most  eligible  and  best-executed  operation ; 
and  when  the  true  state  of  the  case  and  the  imperative  necessity  (humanly 
Mieaking)  of  the  operation  have  been  clearly  and  fully  explained,  I  cannot 
think  that  the  surgeon  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  consequences  of 
o(«(tinate  refiisal  on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  his  friends. 

Preparcdory  Treatment — ^The  requisite  consent  having  bepn  obtained,  in 
any  (*ai«e  that  admits  of  a  short  delay,  it  will  be  desirable  to  occupy  a  few 
days  in  preparatory  treatment.  I  do  not  consider  it  ever  necessary  to  deplete 
a  patient,  whether  by  bleeding  or  violent  purging,  before  an  operation.  The 
«liet  <4houUl  be  regulated,  such  articles  as  are  known  to  be  irritating  and  dif- 
ticuit  of  digestiim  being  avoided,  while  the  intestinal  and  other  secretions 
are  brought  into  a  healthy  condition  by  the  use  of  mild  laxatives,  etc.  In  the 
«b<e  of  hospital  patients,  who  are  often  brought  from  a  considerable  distance 

•  .*^ee  an  intereating  paper  on  "  Eruptions  after  Recent  Operations,"  by  Mr.  E.  (\ 
Stirling,  in  Si.  Oeorge^a  aospiial  Reports,  vol.  x.,  1879. 
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to  undergo  an  operation,  it  is  proper  to  wait  until  they  have  rested  from  the 
fatigues  of  travelling,  and  have  become  somewhat  accustomed  to  their  new 
quarters  and  the  new  faces  that  surround  them ;  as  they  are  frequently  in  a 
state  of  debility,  it  is  often  essential  to  put  them  upon  a  course  of  tonics,  with 
nutritious  food,  and  even  free  stimulation,  before  they  can  be  brought  into  a 
condition  for  operation.  In  the  case  of  diabetic  patients,  Fischer  advises  the 
preliminary  administration  of  carbolic  acid  in  small,  but  frequently  repeated 
doses. 

It  is  usually  proper,  the  night  before  an  operation,  to  administer  a  mild 
cathartic,  such  as  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  the  next  morning  to  empty  the 
lower  bowels  by  an  enema  ;  this  is  especially  important  in  case  the  rectum 
or  adjoining  parts  are  to  be  involved  in  the  operation,  but  is  desirable  under 
all  circumstances,  as  it  obviates  the  need  of  a  fecal  evacuation  for  some  days 
afterwards,  and  thus  saves  a  good  deal  of  fatigue  and  exposure  which  is 
always  undesirable,  and  occasionally  very  prejudicial.  In  the  case  of  a 
woman,  the  operation  should  not  be  done  during  a  menstrual  period  or 
during  pregnancy,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  case  admit  of  postponement. 
The  patient  should  be  loosely  clad,  and,  if  much  bleeding  be  anticipated, 
should  wear  an  additional  garment  which  can  be  removed  after  the  operation. 
No  solid  food  should  be  given,  if  an  anaesthetic  is  to  be  used,  for  several  hours 
previous  to  its  administration.  All  preliminary  arrangements  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  completed  before  the  anaesthetic  is  given,  as  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
prolonged  anaesthesia  exercises  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  success  of 
an  operation.  The  rule  upon  this  point  must,  however,  vary  with  the  indi- 
vidual case ;  thus  if  an  operation  on  a  woman  will  necessitate  exposure  of 
the  person,  it  is  obviously  better  that  the  anaesthetic  should  be  administered 
before  the  patient  is  removed  from  her  bed,  and  that  the  final  arrangements 
should  be  postponed  until  she  has  become  unconscious. 

Preliminary  Arrangements. — The  surgeon  should  himself  see  that  the 
patient  is  in  good  condition  for  the  operation,  and  that  all  necessary  prepa- 
rations have  been  made ;  the  operating-table  should  be  firm  and  solia,  of  a 
height  sufficient  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  the  surgeon *8  being  fatigued  by 
stooping,  and  surmounted  by  a  thin  mattress  covered  with  oil-cloth  and  a 
clean  sheet,  or  by  folded  blankets ;  it  should  be  placed  in  a  good  light  (a 
northern  exposure  is  usually  considered  the  best),  and  should  be  provided 
with  pillows,  and  additional  coverings  to  throw  over  the  patient.  The  best 
time  for  an  operation,  in  this  region  of  country,  is  in  the  forenoon ;  if  it 
be  a  dull  day,  or  if  the  operation  be  unavoidably  performed  in  the  afternoon 
or  evening,  the  surgeon  must  see  that  proper  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  providing  artificial  light.  The  necessary  instruments  should-  be  carefully 
arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed,  placed  in  a  suitable 
tray,  and  covered  with  a  clean  towel  until  the  time  has  come  to  use  them ;  it 
is  a  good  rule  to  think  over  beforehand  all  the  steps  of  the  operation  and 
the  possible  contingencies  that  may  arise,  and  provide  the  proper  instruments 
ac^cordingly.  The  surgeon  must  instruct  each  of  his  assistants  as  to  the 
duties  he  is  exjxjcted  to  perform,  and  each  assistant  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
confine  himself  to  his  own  duties  and  not  interfere  with  those  of  the  rest. 
For  most  operations  two  or  three  assistants  are  sufficient,  and  few  can  require 
more  than  five,  or  at  most,  six.  One  should  take  charge  of  the  anaesthetic  ; 
another  hand  the  instruments ;  a  third  support  the  part  to  be  operated  on  ; 
a  fourth  be  ready  to  suppress  hemorrhage,  etc.  All  the  needful  dressings, 
sponges,  basins,  bandages,  etc.,  should  be  arranged  where  they  can  be  readily 
reached.  Having  seen  to  all  these  preliminaries  (the  patient  being  in  posi- 
tion, anaesthetized,  and  the  part  to  oe  operated  on  divested  of  superfluous 
hair  and  clothing),  the  surgeon  is  ready  to  begin  the  operation.     It  may 
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seem  almoet  superfluous  to  say  that  on  such  an  occasion  the  surgeon's  per- 
sonal demeanor  should  be  quiet  and  dignified ;  eccentricities  of  costume  and 
conduct  should  be  avoided,  the  perfection  of  an  operation  consisting  greatly 
in  the  simplicity  of  its  concomitant  circumstances.  Though  the  operator 
an<i  his  assistants  may,  from  natural  disposition  or  from  long  habit,  have 
come  to  look  upon  an  operation  as  an  every-day  affair,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  it  is  an  occasion  fraught  with  the 
<leepest  interest  and  the  most  anxious  solicitude ;  hence,  both  for  his  own 
reputation  and  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of  others,  the  surgeon  should 
repress  manifestations  of  excitement,  and  still  more  of  levity.  It  may  seem 
nwdless  to  dwell  so  long  upon  this  matter,  and  I  do  it  only  because  1  have 
frequently  seen  these  reasonable  rules  neglected,  simply  through  thought- 
l^'^ness.  I  know  of  one  instance  it  which,  after  the  first  incision  was  made, 
an  assistant  was  obliged  to  remove  the  operator's  hat,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  blood,  and  in  which  almost  all  the  bystanders  continued  to  solace  them- 
selves throughout  the  operation  with  pipes  or  cigar. 

Operation. — The  steps  of  an  operation  should  all  be  planned  in  advance,  and 
the  lew  talking  that  is  done  after  the  knife  has  been  once  taken  in  hand, 
the  better.  Time  is  not  quite  as  important  now  as  it  was  before  the  days  of 
anaesthesia,  but  it  is  certainly  not  good  for  the  patient  if  the  surgeon  be 
obliged  to  stop  and  hold  a  consultation  at  each  stage  of  the  operation.  The 
incisions  should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  in  the  lines  of  the  natural 
fieprefvions  of  the  part,  so  that  they  will  come  together  without  undue  tension 
<»r  deformity  ;*  they  should  be  sufficiently  free,  and  made  with  a  firm  pressure, 
!<ufficient  to  carry  the  knife  through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  at  the  first 
cut ;  at  the  same  time  the  operator  should  never  be  in  a  hurry,  and  should 
not  be  misled  by  any  idea  of  fancied  boldness  into  stabbing  rashly  into  his 
patient's  body — a  course  which  is  never  requisite,  and  which  may  occasion- 
ally lead  the  surgeon  much  deeper  than  he  has  any  wish  or  intention  of 
pnng.  Hemorrhage  during  an  operation  should  be  prevented  by  the  use 
of  a  tourniquet  or  Esmarch's  bandage,  or  by  the  pressure  of  an  assistant's 
finpen» ;  it  is  even  sometimes  desirable  to  pause  and  secure  each  artery  as  it  is 
divided.  When  the  operation  is  completed  and  all  oozing  of  blood  checked 
« which  may  be  &cilitated,  after  tying  the  vessels,  by  exposing  the  wound 
for  a  short  time  to  the  air,  or  by  pouring  over  it  a  stream  of  cold  or  of  quite 
hot  water,  or  of  diluted  alcohol),  the  edges  of  the  incisions  should  be  brought 
together  with  sutures.  This  is  best  done  while  the  patient  is  still  in  a  state 
<>f  anse»thesia,  though  if  there  have  been  much  shock  or  hemorrhage,  it 
should  be  deferred  until  reaction  has  taken  place.  The  sutures  may  be  made 
of  ligature  silk,  of  ordinary  thread,  or  of  metal.  The  lead  suture  is,  I  think, 
f>referahle  for  most  cases,  as  it  will  not  bear  a  very  great  strain,  and  thus  acts 
aL«<  a  kind  of  safety-valve  against  undue  tension.  In  other  cases,  and  espe- 
nally  in  certain  plastic  operations,  silver  or  unoxidizable  iron  wire  forms  a 
U-tter  material  than  lead,  and  when  very  close  approximation  is  required, 
the  harelip  pin  may  be  employed  in  preference  to  other  forms  of  suture. 

If  the  wound  be  extensive,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  additional  support 
by  means  of  adhesive  plaster.  Narrow  strips  should  be  used,  to  be  applied 
between  the  points  of  suture,  and  to  extend  some  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  incision.  The  wound  should  then  be  lightly  dressed,  and  the  patient 
placed  in  a  clean  bed,  which  should  be  at  hand  and  already  warmed.  It  is 
often  a  good  plan  to  give  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  before  the 

1  Dr.  Packard  advises  that  the  skin  should  be  cut  very  obliquely,  believing  that  a 
imaller  cicatrix  may  thus  be  secured  than  could  be  otherwise  obtained. 
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patient  has  quite  recovered  from  the  effect  of  the  ansesthetic.     The  after- 
treatmeut  ha«  already  been  referred  to  (see  page  64). 

The  surgeon  should  not,  if  practicable,  leave  his  patient,  until  he  has  seen 
him  comfortably  fixed  in  bed,  till  complete  reaction  has  occurred,  and  till  he 
is  satisfied  that  no  risk  of  bleeding  is  to  be  anticipated.  He  should  also  see 
that  a  competent  nurse  is  in  attendance,  to  whom  he  should  give  full  and 
explicit  directions  as  to  the  management  of  the  patient  in  the  intervals 
between  his  visits. 

ANiESTHETICH. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  a  great  chaii;^e  has  been  brought  about  in 
the  practice  of  operative  surgery  by  the  introduction  of  AncBstheties ;  patients 
will  now  submit  to  operations  which  formerly  they  would  rather  have  died 
than  endure,  and  thus  manv  operations  which  without  ansesthesia  would  have 
been  absolutely  impracticaole,  are  now  perfectly  feasible  and  are  freijuently 
emploved.  In  this  way  the  range  of  operative  surgery  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  advantages  derived  from  ansesthetics  are  unquestionable ;  the 
patient  is  saved  entirely  from  pain,  and  in  a  great  degree  from  the  mental 
anxiety  and  disquietude  which  formerly  necessarily  preceded  an  operation ; 
and  it  is  probable,  likewise,  that  the  physical  shock  of  the  operation  is  in 
some  degree  diminished.  The  surgeon  also  is  enabled  to  concentrate  his 
attention  upon  the  duty  before  him,  undistracted  by  the  cries  and  struggles 
of  his  patient.  But  are  the  benefits  of  anaesthesia  quite  unaccompanied  with 
attendant,  though  by  no  means  countervailing,  evils  ?  Statistics  have  been 
collected  on  either  side  of  this  question,  Prof.  Simpson  maintaining  that  the 
mortality  after  operations  has  diminished  since  the  use  of  ansesthetics,  and 
Dr.  Arnott  that  it  has  increased.  My  own  impression  is  that,  as  a  matter  of 
figures,  the  latter  statement  is  correct.  But  though  there  mav  be  an  increased 
<leath-rate,  this  increase  is  not,  I  believe,  fairly  to  be  attributed  to  the  em- 
ployment of  aniesthesia.  Formerly,  a  surgeon,  in  consideration  of  the  great 
t)ain  which  an  operation  would  inflict,  would  naturally  reserve  the  use  of  the 
[nife  for  those  cases  in  which  it  was  most  probable  that  the  patient  would  be 
markedly  benefited,  and  would  decline  interference  in  any  case  in  which  the 
patient  was  not  in  a  good  condition  to  undergo  the  inevitable  suffering  of  the 
oi>eration :  now,  since  the  pain  of  the  operation  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded, 
we  are  constantly  induced  to  extend  the  benefits  of  our  art  to  cases  which 
formerly  would  have  been  left  without  operative  treatment,  and  to  give  a 
\fi»i  and  possibly  faint  chance  to  patients  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
abandoned  to  certiiin  death.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  chances  for 
each  indivi<iual  are,  I  believe,  made  better  by  the  use  of  anttsthetics.  I  have 
iiiys(>lf  repeat <*dly  note<l  an  improvement  of  the  pulse  during  the  inhalation 
of  ether,  and  have  found  the  patients  general  condition  absolutely  bt»tter 
after  an  amputation  than  before  it  was  In^gun  ;  and  I  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
any  case  in  which  a  serious  oi>eration  would  be  proj)er  at  all,  in  which  it 
would  not  be  likewise  pro|)er  to  employ  ana^thesia. 

Still,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  err  on  the  other  si<le.  It  is  to  Ik*  feare<l 
that  studentj«  and  young  practitioners  often  get  a  false  impression  u|M)n  this* 
point,  and  from  seeing  the  fre<}uency  and  apparent  profusion  with  which 
ana'stheti<*s  are  a<lministered  by  their  clinical  teachers,  derive  a  notion  that 
tlu»se  agents  are  |K»rfectly  harmless,  and  may  be  indiscriminately  rwortiHl  to 
under  all  circunistanct^.  The  true  rule  u[K)n  this  matter  (a  rule  which  is, 
indeed,  applicable  to  all  our  p<Tturbing  nunles  of  treatment)  is,  that  when 
aniesthetics  are  not  [H)sitively  l>eneficial,  they  are  injurious.  Hence,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  should  not,  I  think,  be  emj)loye<l,  except  for 
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really  important  operations,  and  those  Avhich  without  their  use  would  be 
tedious  and  painAil.  It  is  seldom  right  to  give  ansesthetics  for  purposes  of 
dia^noms  merely :  there  are,  however,  parts  of  the  body  the  lesions  of  which 
are  so  obscure,  and  in  dealing  with  which  a  mistaken  diagnosis  might  lead 
to  such  grave  errors  of  treatment,  that  it  ie  often  not  only  justifiable,  but  even 
imperative  to  employ  ansesthesia  in  their  examination.  Injuries  about  the 
hip-joint  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  this  statement.  The  reduction  of 
di:$Io<-ations  is  rendered  so  much  easier  to  both  patient  and  surgeon  by  the  use 
of  ansesthetics,  that  these  agents  may  almost  always  be  properly  employed 
in  such  cases ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  use  them  in  the 
dressing  of  fractures.  Cases  for  what  are  called  capital  operations  (where  life 
IS  immediately  involved),  are  almost  invariably  cases  for  ansBsthesia ;  for 
smaller  operations,  the  practice  should  vary  according  to  the  time  required 
for  their  performance ;  thus,  ansesthetics  should  be  given  before  operating 
for  piles,  or  for  phimosis,  for  these  are  tedious  precedures ;  while  opening  an 
abscess,  cutting  an  anal  fistula,  and  tapping  a  hydrocele,  are  quickly  done, 
and  do  not  usually  require  the  use  of  these  agents. 

Hidory. — The  history  of  the  introduction  of  anaesthesia  into  the  practice 
of  surgery  is  a  subject  which  is  full  of  interest,  and  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  every  intelligent  practitioner.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not, 
however,  permit  more  than  a  very  brief  reference  to  it. 

Xany  efforts  to  prevent  the  pain  of  operations  had  been  from  time  to  time 
made,  by  the  use  of  narcotics,  either  in  vapor  or  administered  internally,  by 
pressure  on  the  nerves  of  the  part,'  by  profuse  preliminary  bleeding,  by  elec- 
tricity, and  by  other  methods ;  but  the  first  really  promising  experiment  in 
the  introduction  of  anasthesia  dates  back  but  about  a  third  of  a  century,  to 
the  year  1844,'  when  Dr.  Horace  Wells,  a  dentist  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
rendered  himself  unconscious  by  breathing  nitrous  oxide  gas  (which  had 
previously  been  experimented  with  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy),  and  in  that  con- 
dition submitted  to  the  extraction  of  a  tooth.  Dr.  Wells  repeated  his  ex- 
periment before  the  medical  faculty  and  students  of  Harvard  College,  Boston, 
Imt  lamentably  failed.  In  1846,  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton,  another  dentist,  a 
pupil  and  partner  of  Wells,  began  to  experiment  with  the  vapor  of  ether, 
whether  independently,  or  in  consequence  of  hints  received  from  Dr.  Wells, 
Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  or  both,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established. 
It  is  stated  that  Morton's  first  experiment  was  made  with  chloroform  (under 
the  name  of  chloric  ether),  and  hence  the  honor  of  discovering  both  of  the 
?reat  ansesthetic  agents  of  modem  times  has  been  claimed  for  this  country. 
It  ?<eem9  proper,  however,  that  the  real  credit  of  a  discovery  should  be  given 
to  the  man  who  first  practically  makes  that  discovery  useful  to  his  fellows, 
and  henoe  the  merit  of  introducing  chloroform  as  an  ansesthetic  belongs,  I 
think,  as  undoubtedly  to  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  as  does  the  merit  of  intro- 
«lucing  ether  to  Morton  himself. 

The  first  «urgicxd  operation  (beyond  the  extraction  of  a  tooth)  done  with 
the  aid  of  ether,  was  the  removal  of  a  tumor,  by  Dr.  John  C.  Warren,  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  in  1846,  the  ansesthetic  being  administered 
by  Dr.  Morton.  The  first  case  in  which  ether  was  used  in  this  city,  was,  I 
)»elieve,  one  of  dislocation,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  operator  being 

1  More  recently  the  late  Dr.  Atifjc*  Waller  has  shown  that  muscular  relaxation  and 
ancstbesia  may,  in  some  cases,  bo  effectually  induced  by  pressure  on  the  cervical 
jiortions  of  the  vagi  {Praetitumer^  December,  1870). 

*  A  claim  of  priority  has  recently  been  made  on  behalf  of  Dr.  Crawford  W.  Long, 
of  (leorgia,  who  is  said  to  have  used  ether  in  surgical  operations  as  early  as  1842.  I 
hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that  the  evidence  in  Dr.  Long's  favor  seems 
to  me  quite  inconclusive. 
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Dr.  Edward  Peace.  In  the  fall  of  1847,  Prof  Simpeon,  of  Edinburgh, 
began  to  experiment  with  chloroform,  which  soon  became  the  favorite  with 
British  and  Continental  surgeons,  by  whom  it  is  still  almost  universally 
preferred  to  ether.  The  latter  substance  is,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  in 
some  parts  of  France,  and  very  generally  in  this  country. 

Either  agent  has  some  advantages  over  the  other,  and  some  corresponding 
disadvantages.  Chloroform  is  more  prompt  in  its  effects  than  ether,  the 
patient  is  usually  quieter  while  coming  under  its  influence,  it  is  less  apt  to 
cause  vomiting,  a  smaller  quantity  than  of  ether  is  required  to  produce 
anaesthesia,  and  the  patient  reacts  more  quickly  when  the  inhalation  is  stopped. 
It,  however,  requires  much  greater  care  in  its  administration  than  ether,  and 
its  use  is  attended  with  much  greater  risk  to  life.  The  above  statement 
gives  my  own  estimate  of  the  relative  merits  of  these  agents,  and,  I  believe, 
corresjjonds  pretty  closely  with  the  opinions  usually  entertaine<l  on  the 
subject ;  it  is,  however,  but  right  to  say  that  Dr.  Lente  and  Dr.  Squibb,  of 
New  York,  believe  that  anaesthesia  may  be  induced  by  means  of  ether  as 
cjuiokly  as  can  safely  be  done  bv  means  of  chloroform,  and  with  a  quantity 
costing  less  and  weighing  very  little  more  than  the  requisite  amount  of  the 
latter ;  and  that  other  writers  have  maintained  that  vomiting  is  at  least  as 
fre<iuently  caused  by  chloroform  as  by  ether.  Dr.  Kidd,  on  the  other  hand, 
regards  ether  as  quite  as  dangerous  as  chloroform  (Ihd>,  Qu,  Joum,  Med.  iSh'., 
Aug.,  1867,  p.  68). 

t  or  my  own  part,  I  confess  that  I  prefer  ether,  in  a  very  large  majority  of 
cases ;  it  is  certainly,  I  think,  safer  than  chloroform,  and  is  sufficiently  con- 
venient for  almost  every  case  that  the  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  treat.  In 
particular  cases,  however,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  chloroform ;  thus  in 
extraction  of  cataract,  the  greater  struggling  and  risk  of  vomiting  produced 
by  ether  are  decided  contra-indications  to  its  use ;  and  as  the  vapor  of  ether 
is  very  inflammable,  and  that  of  chloroform  not  at  all  so,  the  latter  should 
be  preferred  for  operations  about  the  face,  when  there  is  any  possibility  that 
the  use  of  a  hot  iron  may  be  required. 

Precautionary  3f€amireM, — Whatever  ansesthetic  be  resorted  to,  certain 
precautionary  measures  should  be  employed  in  its  administration.  It  is 
often  said  that  organic  visceral  disease,  especially  a  fatty  state  *of  the  heart, 
should  forbid  the  use  of  ansesthetics ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  risk  under 
these  circumstances,  it  would  probably  be  still  greater  if  the  operation  were 
performe<l  without  an  ansesthetic,  and  hence  I  cannot  think  its  use  in  such 
cases  improper.  It  would,  however,  be  right,  if  disease  of  the  heart  were 
suspected,  to  watch  the  administration  with  special  care,  and  particularly  to 
give  no  more  of  the  ansesthetic  than  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  patient 
should  be  prepared  by  removing  any  constriction  of  the  clothing  upon  the 
throat  or  around  the  waist,  so  as  to  prevent  pressure  on  the  larynx,  or 
interference  with  the  action  of  the  diaphragm.  No  solid  food  should  be  taken 
for  several  hours  before  the  ansesthetic  is  given,  though,  if  there  be  much 
depression,  it  is  often  well  for  the  patient  to  swalloiv  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce  of  brandy,  with  a  moderate  dose  of  opium  or  morphia,  iromediatelv 
before  the  adrainistraticm  is  begun ;  if  the  operation  be  necessarily  prolonged, 
ftirther  restoratives  should  be  given  from  time  to  time,  the  use  of  the  anws- 
thetic  being  suspended  sufficiently  to  allow  the  action  of  deglutition  to  be 
performed.  The  patient  is  best  placed  in  the  recumbent  pa«»ition  to  inhale 
any  ansesthetic,  though  this  is  less  important  in  using  ether  than  in  using 
chloroform,  when  it  is  absolutely  essential.  The  inhalation  should  be  begun 
gradually,  so  as  not  to  alarm  the  patient  by  the  impending  sense  of  suflbca- 
cation,  and  all  unnecessary  noise  should  be  avoided,  as  tending  to  produce 
undue  excitement  and  delay  the  induction  of  insensibility. 
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Eff^eds  of  AncKtheUcs, — ^The  first  effect  of  an  anaesthetic  is  upon  the  nervous 
system ;  there  is  excitation,  usually  pleasurable,  followed  by  insensibility  to 
pain,  and  complete  unconsciousness,  though  some  of  the  muscles  may  remain 
slightly  rigid  and  tense,  and  reflex  motion  be  not  totally  abolished  ;  this  is 
the  most  ^vorable  condition  for  many  operations  which  do  not  require  ex- 
treme delicacy,  such  as  amputation,  excision  of  tumors,  etc.,  when  absence 
of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  is  all  that  is  requisite.*  In  the  next  stage 
there  is  complete  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  while  the  force  of  the 
circulation  and  respiration  is  much  diminished.  This  condition  must  be 
induced  for  the  performance  of  the  more  delicate  operations,  and  for  the 
reduction  of  dislocations.  The  approach  of  this  stage  may  be  known  by  the 
test  of  touching  the  conjuctiva ;  if  reflex  motion  be  suspended,  this  action 
will  not  pn>duce  winking.  When  anaesthesia  is  pushed  beyond  this  stage, 
the  patient  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  in  a  very  critical  state.  The  pulse, 
the  rci^piration,  and  the  color  of  the  face  must  all  be  constantly  watched, 
and  the  anaesthetic  either  removed  or  continued  in  lessened  quantity  and 
with  extreme  care.  Stertorous  breathing,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  Lister,  is  of 
two  kinds:  one,  the  palatine,  which  is  caused  by  vibrations  of  the  soft  pal- 
ale,  may  occur  early  (as  in  ordinary  snoring),  and  is  not  necessarily  impor- 
tant ;  the  other,  or  taryngeaX  stertor,  depends  on  the  vibrations  of  the  portions 
4»f  niucou8  membrane  which  surmount  the  apices  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages, 
and  i*»  always  indicative  of  extreme  danger.  Death  from  the  administration 
i>f  an  anseisthetic  may  come  from  failure  of  either  foot  of  the  vital  tripod,  the 
head,  the  lungs,  or  the  heart ;  in  other  words,  it  may  be  due  to  coma,  to 
ojiphyxia,  or  to  syncope.  As  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  it  is  very  difli- 
cult  to  dijttinguish  which  of  these  conditions  may  have  been  the  primary 
one,  tor  whichever  organ  fails  first,  the  others  cease  to  act  in  a  very  short 
time  afterwards.  As  shown  by  Prof.  Lister,  the  api^earance  of  respiration 
uiay  continue  after  the  supervention  of  true  laryngeal  stertor  shows  that  the 
a<x*5«!A  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  greatly  impeded,  if  not  absolutely  checked ;  hence 
<ieathi«  are  sometimes  attributed  to  paralysis  of  the  heart,  which  are  really 
due  to  asphyxia,  or,  more  correctly,  apncea.  The  following  is  the  course  to 
he  pursued  whenever  death  appears  imminent  during  anaesthesia:  The  in- 
halation must  be  immediately  stopped,  and  the  patient  supplied  with  fresh 
air  by  o|>eniug  windows,  etc.  He  should  be  turned  on  his  side  to  allow  fluid 
to  escape  from  the  mouth,  but  should  on  no  account  be  raised  from  the  re- 
cumbent pof«ture.  Ndaton,  Sims,  and  others,  believing  that  the  risk  in 
chioniform  {K)isoning  is  from  cerebral  anaemia,  advise  that  the  patient  should 
he  inverted,  so  as  to  favor  the  flow  of  blood  to  the  brain.  Inhalations  of 
nitrite  of  amyl  are  suggested  by  Schjuller,  and  by  Burrall,  of  New  York, 
and  have  been  successfully  employed  by  Bader  and  others.  The  lower  jaw 
.should  he  forcibly  pushed  forwards,  or  the  tongue  drawn  out  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  tenaculum  or  artery  forceps;  extreme  protrusion  is  necessary  to 
ia^iure  o}>ening  of  the  larynx.  Artincial  respiration  should  be  at  once  em- 
pic»yefl,  and  is  most  conveniently  effected  by  alternately  compressing  and 
t'xpanding  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Electricity  may  be  applied  over  the  re- 
irion  of  the  heart  and  diaphragm,  and  through  to  the  spine,  while  cold  water 

*  I>r.  Packard  has  described,  under  the  name  of  "  first  insensibility  from  ether,''  a 
condition,  of  brief  duration,  in  which  such  operations  as  opening  an  abscess  or  felon 
can  be  performed  without  suffering  on  the  part  uf  the  patient,  and  without  pushing 
the  administration  of  the  anaesthetic  to  the  extent  of  producing  complete  insensibility. 
l>r.  Gibney  has  observed  a  similar  state  of  "  primary  anaesthesia  "  in  the  use  of  chlo- 
roform, iyr.  HewBon  and  Dr.  Bonwill  state  that  a  condition  of  •'  analgesia,"  suf- 
flcient  for  the  endurance  of  minor  operations,  may  be  induced  simply  by  rapid 
breaibing. 
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may  be  clashed  over  the  face  and  chest,  and  frictions  applied  to  the  extremi- 
ties. Fitzgerald,  of  Melbourne,  suggests  intravenous  injections  of  ammonia, 
while  Baillie  advises  the  introduction  of  ice  into  the  rectum.  As  soon  as 
the  patient  is  able,  he  should  swallow  a  little  brandy.  If  it  should  be  necei»- 
sary  to  reapply  the  anaesthetic,  it  should  be  done  with  renewed  caution  and 
watchfnlness.  Noel,  of  Louvain,  having  constantly  observed  a  venauH  pul^e 
in  the  jugular  and  subclavian  veins  dunng  the  stage  of  awaking  from  chlo- 
roform anaesthesia,  considers  this  an  evidence  of  profound  functional  dis- 
turbance of  the  heart,  and  urges  that  the  patient  should  be  carefully  watched 
as  long  as  this  phenomenon  continues. 

Secondary  Effects, — (\jrtain  secondary  conseauences  of  an  unpleasant  na- 
ture kre  occasionally  due  to  the  use  of  ansesttietics.  These  are  headache, 
sick  stomach,  and  bronchial  irritation.  In  nervous  women,  hysterical  symp- 
toms are  sometimes  developed,  which  may  continue  for  some  time  and  cause 
a  g(K)d  deal  of  annoyance.  It  is  said  that  apoplexy  or  paralysis  is  sometimes 
prmluoed  in  old  persons  by  the  use  of  ansestnetics,  but  I  have  never  met  with 
such  an  occurrence  in  my  own  practice.  The  nausea  and  vomiting  which 
very  frequently  follow  the  use  of  these  agents,  and  especially  ether,  may  be 
usually  relieve<l  by  giving  small  quantities  of  milk  and  lime-water,  or  of  icetl 
carbonic-acid  water;  in  more  severe  cases,  chloroform,  given  in  doses  of 
twenty  or  thirty  dro])s  in  emulsion,  will  be  found  very  effective.  The  occur- 
rence of  these  annoying  symptoms  may  often  be  prevented  by  giving  a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  morphia  oefbre  the  state  of  anaesthesia  has  passed  off,  and 
thus  allowing  the  system  to  recover  itself  by  a  few  hours'  sleep.  The  bron- 
chial irritation  may  be  relieved  by  keeping  the  patient  quiet  and  giving  a 
mildly  sctlative  exj^ectorant,  such  as  the  wild-cherry  bark  with  a  little  opium 
or  hyoscyamus;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  lung  itself  l)ecomes  affected, 
being  deeply  congested,  and  a  low  form  of  pneumonia  or  a  kind  of  suffocative 
catarrh  may  follow,  and  may  possibly  prove  fatal  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  This  is  a  serious  occurrence,  and  must  be  met  by  giving  stimulating 
expectorants,  such  as  car]>onate  of  ammonium  and  senega,  and  by  the  admin- 
istration of  wine  or  brandy,  according  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient. 

These  unfortunate  consequences  may  follow,  even  when  the  anaesthetic  has 
been  given  with  the  greatest  care  and  judgment ;  they  are,  however,  more 
likely  to  ensue  when  too  large  a  quantity  has  been  used,  when  the  adminis- 
tration has  l>een  too  long  continued,  or  (in  the  case  of  chloroform)  when  it 
has  boeu  given  without  a  sufficient  admixture  of  air. 

Admin  {Miration  of  Ether, — ^The  best  mode  of  giving  ether  is  from  a  thin 
and  hollow  sj)ongt»,  wrung  out  of  water,  and  sun*ounde<i  by  a  pasteboard  or 
light  metallic  cone,  which  should  be  |)erforated  at  the  toj).  The  hollow  of 
the  s|>onge  should  Ik»  large  enough  to  embrace  lK)th  mouth  and  nostrils.  The 
ether  should  be  chemically  pure,  and  should  l>e  poured  uiwrn  the  sixwige  in 
quantities  of  not  less  than  half  a  fluidounce  at  a  time.  The  first  few  inhala- 
tions should  be  made  while  the  sponge  is  a  few  inches  distant  from  the  nos- 
trils, but  as  s<Mm  as  the  state  of  anaesthesia  has  begun,  the  s|M>nge  may  Ik* 
closely  appliecl,  and  netnl  not  usually  l)e  removed,  except  when  necessary  to 
adii  more  ether,  till  un(H>ns(*iousness  is  complete.  Of  c^ourse,  if,  as  will  s<ime- 
tinu»s  hap|H*n,  the  imtient  be  stMzed  with  a  fit  of  coughint:,  and  choke,  or,  from 
having  eaten  a  meal  immediately  l)efore  the  o|)eration,  should  lK»gin  to  vomit, 
the  sjM)nge  must  Ik*  withdrawn  until  tranquility  l)e  rt*stored.  If  a  |>atient 
breatlie  freely,  he  cannot  be  too  rapidly  etherized,  and  there  is  no  danger,  as 
in  the  case  of  chloroform,  from  the  vaiwr  being  too  concentrate<l.  Enough 
air  is  drawn  through  the  iK»rforati<m  of  the  ctme  and  the  interstices  of  the 
sfMHige  to  obviate  any  risk  from  this  cause,  and  rapid  etherization  is  ntuch 
less  apt  to  caus<»  pulmonary  congwtion  than  slow  inhalation  of  the  vapor 
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pn)]oiiged  through  a  considerable  period ;  still,  as  a  patieut  may  choke  from 
various  causes,  as  from  an  accumulation  of  saliva  and  mucus  flowing  back- 
wards over  the  glottis,  or  from  vomited  matters  collecting  at  the  back  of  the 
mouth,  a  constant  watch  should  be  kept  upon  the  countenance  and  the  respi- 
ration, and  the  approach  of  any  dangerous  symptoms  promptly  met. 

The  patient  can  greatly  assist  the  production  of  ansesthesia  by  taking  deep 
inhalations ;  he  should,  therefore,  be  constantly  urged  by  the  surgeon,  not, 
as  is  often  done,  to  "  draw  in  his  breath,"  but  to  "  blow  out,"  to  "  blow  the 
!«ponge  away  from  him."  This  is  a  practical  hint  which  I  learned  from  that 
excellent  surgeon  and  brilliant  operator,  Prof  Joseph  Pan  coast,  of  this  city, 
and  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that,  though  paradoxical,  it  is  reasonable 
and  strictly  correct:  the  vapor  of  ether  is  so  penetrating  and  irritating  to 
the  throat,  that  it  is  very  difficult  voluntarily  to  draw  it  in  by  a  deep  inhala- 
tion ;  but  it  is  perfectly  easy  to  blow  into  the  sponge,  and,  as  a  i\ill  expiration 
Ls  inevitably  followed  by  a  deep  inspiration,  the  surgeon's  purpose  is  thus 
most  readily  accomplished. 

The  plan  of  administering  ether  which  has  been  described,  is  both  efficient 
&n<i  economical,  and  I  doubt  if  it  can  be  practically  improved.  The  old 
method,  by  a  sponge  simply  surrounded  with  a  towel,  is  e(iually  efficient, 
but  allows  more  evaporation,  and,  therefore,  wastes  more  ether.  Dr.  Lente 
uses  a  cone  of  newspaper,  with  a  towel  pinned  inside,  and  so  folded  as  to 
prevent  any,  even  the  slightest,  admixture  of  air ;  and  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith  has 
devised  an  ingenious  portable  apparatus,  which  consists  of  a  large  India- 
rubber  ball  (such  as  is  sold  for  a  football)  lined  with  patent  lint,  and  with 
an  aperture  cut  for  the  face.  Prof.  Porta,  of  Pavia,  stuffs  the  nostrils  with 
cotton,  and  causes  the  patient  to  inhale  the  ethereal  vapor  from  a  pig's  blad- 
der doeely  fitted  to  the  mouth.  Other  inhalers,  more  or  less  complicated 
an<i  ingenious,  have  been  devised  for  the  administration  of  ether  (including 
those  of  Drs.  Lente,  Souibb,  Allis,  and  Rohe,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Morgan 
and  Richardson,  of  Dublin),  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  possess  any  prac- 
tical aiivantages  over  the  simple  method  which  I  have  recommended. 
Whatever  apparatus  be  used,  great  care  should  be  taken  that  no  compres- 
Aim  be  exercised  upon  the  larynx.  The  lips  and  nose  may  be  anointed  with 
s^imple  cerate  or  cold  cream,  to  prevent  any  cutaneous  irritation  from  the 
(Y>ntact  of  the  ether. 

Chloroform  is,  I  think,  best  given  from  a  folded  handkerchief  or  piece  of 
lint,  held  at  first  five  or  six  inches  from  the  nose,  and  afterwards  brought  as 
near  perhaps  as  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  but  never  allowed  to  touch.  Not 
more  than  a  fluidrachm  of  chloroform  should  be  poured  on  at  once,  and 
evaporation  may  be  prevented  by  throwing  a  single  towel  loosely  over  the 
operator's  hand  and  patient's  &ce.  This  is  not  as  safe  an  agent  as  ether,  and 
one  of  the  principal  dangers  in  its  administration  is  the  risk  of  too  great  c(m- 
a'ntration  of  its  vapor ;  Tience  the  surgeon  should  constantly  bear  in  mind 
the  importance  of  allowing  a  sufficient  admixture  of  air,  and  should  err  on 
the  Ade  of  allowing  too  much  rather  than  too  little.  The  average  amount 
i>f  chloroform  required  for  an  ordinary  operation  is  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
once;  though  Prof.  Gross  states  that  he  has  given  as  much  as  twenty  ounces 
in  two  hours,  without  any  unpleasant  consequences  following.  Various 
inhalers  have  been  devised  with  a  view  of  regulating  the  amount  of  chloro- 
form use<l,  and  of  securing  the  proper  admixture  of  air,  and  when  the  ad- 
niinirtration  has  U)  be  conducted  by  one  unaccustomed  to  the  emplovraent  of 
I'hloroform,  probablv  one  of  these  instruments  may  advantageously  be  re- 
-orted  to;  but  in  tfie  hands  of  an  experienced  j)ers()n,  I  believe  that  the 
preat&<t  safety  to  the  patient  is  that  sense  of  immediate  responsibility  which 
should  always  be  felt  by  the  giver  of  chloroform,  and  that  hence  the  best 
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inhaler  may  occasioaally  prove  injurious  by  inspiring  a  false  sense  of  security. 
Mr.  Clover's  apparatus,  which  is  probably  the  b^t,  is  thus  described  bv 
EHchscn;  It  consists  "of  a  bag  holding  8000  cubic  inches  of  air,  which  is 
suspended  from  the  coat-collar  at  the  back  of  the  administrator,  and  connected 
with  the  fece-piece  by  a  flexible 
tube.  The  bag  is  charged  by 
means  of  a  bellows  (Fig.  11,  i) 
measuring  1000  cubic  inches ; 
and  the  air  is  passed  through  a 
box  warmed  with  hot  K'al«r,  into 
which  is  introduced  at  each  fill- 
ing of  the  bellows  as  much  chlo- 
roform as  is  required  for  1000 
cubic  inches  of  air.  This  is  done 
with  a  graduated  glass  syringe 
Fig,  11,  2)  adjusted  by  a  screw- 
on  the  niston-rod  to  take  up  no 
more  than  the  quantity  deter- 
mined on,  which  is  usually  from 
30  to  40  minims.  When  the  bag 
is  frill  enough,  the  tube  is  removed 
from  the  evaporating  vessel,  and 
the  mouth-piece  (Fig.  11,  3) 
adapted  to  it.  The  patient  can- 
not get  a  stronger  dose  than  the  bag  is  charged  with;  but  the  proportion 
tan  be  made  any  degree  weaker,  by  regulating  the  size  of  an  opening  iu  the 
mouth-piece,  which  admits  additional  air.'"  Even  with  this  instrument, 
accowling  to  Kappcler,  at  least  five  fetal  cases  have  occurred,  and  I  believe 
that  no  mechanical  arrangement,  however  accurate,  can  take  the  place  of 
the  personal  care  and  attention  of  the  surgeon. 

A  murtitiv.  of  ether  and  chloroform  is  frequently  used  in  this  country,  and 
many  surgeons  believe  that  by  this  plan  they  unite  the  advantage!^  and  avoid 
the  evils  of  both  agents.  For  my  own  part,  I  do  not  think  that  any  benefit 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  mixed  vapors,  more  than  is  obtained 
from  the  use  of  ether  alone  1  and  I  have  seen,  at  least  once,  such  scrioiw 
symptoms  follow  the  »ise  of  this  combination,  that  the  operation  had  to  Ik 
temporarily  abandoned,  when  the  patient  was  only  restoredby  a  prompt 
recourse  to  artificial  respiration.' 

Various  other  sulistances,  principally  belonging  to  the  group  of  ethers, 
have  been  found  to  possess  aniesthetic  properties,  and  have  been  occasionally 
employed  in  surgery;  none  of  them,  however — not  even  the  bichloride  of 
methylene,  which  is  employed  by  Spencer  Wells,  nor  the  bromide  of  ethvl, 
iw  used  by  Levis,  of  this  citv,  nor  the  ethidenc  dichloride,  recommended  by 
the  Committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association — have  proved  so  sati^^fac- 
tory  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  two  agents,  the  use  of  which  has  been  above 
described.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  intru'venons  injection  of  chloral,  as 
rc<-ommendod  by  M.  Ore,  and  other  Euroi»an  surgeons. 

NifroiiJi  oxide,  or  laiighmg  jriw,  which,  it  will  oe  remembered,  was  the 
substance  employed  by  I)r.  Wells  in  his  early  experiments,  has  lately  been 
re-introduced  in  this  country,  and  is  quite  extensively  used  in  dental  practice, 
I  have  seen  an  amputation  done  while  the  patient  was  rendered  unconscious 

'  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,  vol.  i,,  p.  44. 

'  Witchsmuth  advisot  tbat  the  vapor  of  turpentme  Ehould  be  combined  with  that 
of  chloroform,  by  miiing  one  part  of  the  former  Bututance  with  Ave  of  the  latter. 
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by  the  use  of  this  gas,  and  though  the  symptoms  presented  were  sufficiently 
alarming,  it  certainly  seemed  an  effective  agent  as  far  as  the  prevention  of 
pain  was  concerned.  It  appears  to  act  by  inducing  an  asphyxial  condition, 
which,  of  course,  cannot  be  long  continued  with  safety  to  the  patient,  and  it 
id  hence  seldom  employed  in  general  surgery,  except  as  preliminary  to  the 
administration  of  ether,  though  it  is  constantly  used  in  the  extraction  of 
teeth.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  by  M.  Paul  Bert,  that  the  risks  of 
giving  nitrous  oxide  might  be  obviated  by  mixing  with  it  oxygen  gas,  and 
administering  the  mixture  in  a  chamber  of  compressed  air ;  and  several  suc- 
cQsful  operations  upon  this  plan  have  been  performed  by  Labb6  and  P^an. 

Local  AtuBsthena  is  sometimes  useful  in  preventing  the  pain  of  slight 
operations,  where  unconsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  is  unnecessary 
or  undesirable.  It  is  usually  produced  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  part 
U)  be  operated  on,  either  by  means  of  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  J.  Arnott,  or  by  the  rapid  evaporation  of  ether,  rhigolene, 
ur  other  very  volatile  substance,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Richardson.  The  freez- 
ing mixture  may  be  applied  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of  powdered  ice 
ti>  one  of  salt,  being  kept  from  the  surface  to  be  anaesthetized  by  inclosure  in 
a  bag  of  gauze  or  of  thin  muslin.  Ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  application  is 
usually  sufficient  to  insure  the  freezing  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  blanched, 
opaque,  and  tough,  and  may  then  be  incised  without  suffering  on  the  part  of 
the  patient.  Dr.  Richardson's  method  consists  in  applying  a  fine  spray  of 
pure  ether  in  the  line  of  the  proposed  incision,  by  means  of  a  hand  atomizer. 
The  dame  writer  recommends  that  where  this  method  is  employed,  the  in- 
(•isi<»ni»  should  be  made  with  scissors  instead  of  a  knife.  According  to  Dr. 
Letamendi,  the  occurrence  of  anaesthesia  may  be  hastened  by  making  a 
>light  incision,  not  deeper  than  the  papillary  layer  of  the  cutis,  as  soon  as 
the  part  to  be  frozen  has  become  red  under  the  application  of  the  ether 
>pray.  Local  anaesthesia  has  been  used  successfully  in  an  operation  as  im- 
jiortant  and  severe  as  ovariotomy;  I  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  general 
anasthesia  is  preferable  for  all  but  very  slight  operations,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  on  account  of  avoiding  the  mental  shock  which  is  entirely  distinct 
from  the  sensaticm  of  pain.  Moreover,  the  process  of  freezing  is  itself  very 
{gainful  in  some  instances,  especially  when  mucous  membrane  is  involved, 
aii  in  the  case  of  hemorrhoids,  and  the  use  of  the  ether  spray  is  not  entirely 
free  from  danger;  thus,  in  a  case  of  excision  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  for  hy- 
drocele, which  occurred  in  this  city,  the  use  of  the  spray  was  followed  by 
fxtenaive  sloughing  of  the  scrotum,  which  well-nigh  cost  the  patient  his  life. 

Another  mode  of  producing  local  anaesthesia,  which  is  highly  commended 
by  Squibb,  Wibjon,  and  Bill,  is  the  topical  application  of  carbolic  acid. 

Beii)re  leaving  the  subject  of  anaesthetics,  I  may  give  the  student  one 
(taution,  which  is  never  to  give  an  anaesthetic  to  a  woman,  unless  in  the  presence 
<»f  witnetw«!«.  A  curious  but  undoubted  pro|)erty  of  these  agents  Ls,  that  they 
o<*<««<ionally  produce  most  vivid  erotic  dreams,  and  this  may  happen  even 
with  a  patient  whose  mode  of  life  and  character  are  above  suspicion.  Sev- 
eral moist  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  even  convictions,  for  indecent  assault, 
have  occurred  in  this  country,  where  yet  calm  afler-investigation  rendered 
it  alnittft  morally  certain  that  no  assault  had  been  committed,  and  that  the 
plaintiffs  sensations  had  been  quite  deceptive,  and  due  to  the  effect  of  the 
anaesthetic  which  had  been  administered.  Hence  a  woman  may,  without 
any  evil  intention,  and  really  believing  that  she  is  telling  the  truth,  inflict 
an  irremediable  injury  on  a  medical  practitioner,  if  he  cannot  by  the  evidence 
of  eye-witnesses  prove  the  incorrectness  of  her  assertions,  and  thus  establish 
his  own  innocence. 
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CHAPTER    IV, 


MINOK  SUBGERY. 

It  U  iKit  iiiU'iided  to  embrace  in  thU  chapter  a  description  of  all  the 
operations  which  are  usually  treated  of  in  works  on  Minor  Hurperv ;  mme 
or  these  procedures  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  others  may  be  more 
appropriately  considered  when  discusning  the  various  conditions  which  de- 
mand their  employment.  I  purpose  now  merely  to  describe  certain  minor 
i^ur^cal  nmnipulatiiins  which  are  applicable  In  a  ei'eat  variety  of  casof,  and 
which  seem  therefore  lo  find  an  appropriate  place  in  this  preliminary  divii<ioD 
of  the  work. 


BaBda{fill(f. — Bandages  are  used  to  retain  eiii^cal  drespings,  t 
compression,  to  assist  the  coaptation  of  wounds,  or  to  keep  injured  part«  at 
rest,  as  in  the  treatment  of  fractures  and  dislocations.     Tbe  most  conveni- 
ent form  of  bandage,  and  one  which 
t'la.  V2.  U  almost  universally  applicable,  i» 

made  by  tearing  unbleacned  muslin 
or  other  material  into  Btri|»s  fnmi 
two  or  four  inches  wide,  and  from 
five  to  eight  yar<is  in  length.  One- 
inch  bauda^  are  occaeioually  utie^l 
for  application  to  the  lingers  or  [>on is, 
but  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  are 
generally  more  convenient  for  re- 
taining dressings  to  tlteire  ]>arti'.  A 
bandage  two  inches  wide  is  suitable 
for  the  bead  or  neck ;  one  three  or 
three  and  a  half  inches  wide  fur  thv 
arm  or  leg,  and  a  fimr-inch  banda^^ 
for  the  thigh.  Still  wider  striiw,  live 
or  six  inches,  are  retjuired  for  the 
trunk.  To  be  ready  for  use,  these 
bandages  are  tightly  rolled,  either 
by  hand  or  by  a  fittle  apparatu^' 
which  is  figurefl  in  m<ist  works  on 
minor  surgery,  and  which  is  con- 
venient for  use  in  hospitals,  or  when' 
a  great  manv  bandages  are  daily 
employed.  \Vhen  thus  prepare<l,  the 
bandage  is  calle<l  a  roller,  or  a  ml/rr 
bniidiifff.  Some  surgeons  u«c  band- 
ag**  rolled  from  both  ends,  or  douhU- 
Renr>c.i.piraicrfihci..-cmirciniiy.  he<uied  rvlUr*,  but  the  nhig/r-hmiM 

nitler  is  more  generally  applicable, 
and  indee<!  is  sufficiently  convenient  for  every  practical  pur[>osc.  The  nrdi- 
narj-  bandages  used  by  the  surgom  are  the  spiral,  the  figure  of  S.  or  sjuca, 
and  the  rei-urrent. 

Spirnt  RiMrr  Bnnd-ige. — Ah  most  persons  use  the  right  hand  with  greater 
&cility  than  the  lef^,  ihc  bandage  is  usually  held  in  the  right  hand,  and  ap- 
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plied  from  left  to  right  above  (or  id  the  direction  in  which  the  hauds  of  a 
watch  mov&i'),  aa  regards  a  transverse  section  of  the  part  to  be  bandaged. 
Ai  a  rule,  also,  the  roller  is  started  at  the  distal  part  of  the  limb  to  be 
bandagc<l,  and  made  gradually  to  approach  the  trunk.  The  surgeou  should, 
however,  accustom  himself  to  bandage  with  the  left  hand  as  well  as  with  the 
right,  and  downwards,  <ir  in  a  direction  receding  from  the  trunk,  as  well  as 
upwanLs.  The  plain  xpiral  bandage,  as  its  name  imjilies,  consists  of  simple 
turw  of  the  roller  around  a  limb  or  other  part  in  a  spiral  direction.  It  is 
applicable  only  where  the  part  to  be  bandaged  has  a  uniform  diameter,  as  in 
the  liml>s  of  very  thin  persons.  Where  the  limb  is  conical,  rather  than 
i^lindrical,  the  reversed  spiral  is  to  be  applied.  In  making  the  reverses,  the 
surgeon  fixes  the  previous  turn  of  the  Dandage  ivith  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  and  holding  the  roller  lightly  in  the  right  hand,  gives  it  a  quick  half 
turn,  so  as  to  cause  the  part  which  is  unrolled,  and  which  should  not  be  too 
tightly  drawn,  to  fold  evenly  upon  itself;  the  roller  is  then  carried  around 
the  limb  as  in  the  ordinary  spiral  bandage.  It  will  be  found  advantageous, 
in  applying  the  reversed  spiral,  to  alternate  the  reverses  with  plain  turus,  or, 
if  the  limb  be  too  conical  to  admit  of  this,  to  cover  in  every  two  or  three 
reverses  with  a  plain  spiral  turn;  the  etfect  is  indeed  less  agreeable  to  the 
eye,  but  a  bandage  thus  put  on  is  much  more  likely  to  retain  its  position  than 
line  consisting  of  reversed  turns  alone. 

t'iffitre  of  H  or  Spica  Banditge. — This  bandage  is  used  for  application  to 
the  various  joints.     It  consists  of  simple  turns  of  the  roller,  which  pass  al>ove 
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and  below  the  jomt  an  i  cross  each  other 
ar  anv  convenient  point  usually  at  the 
tUiurt  tf  the  artiiulatun  The  term 
-7  ir^  18  applied  to  the  figi  re  f  8  bandage 
t  r  the  ankle  the  hip  r  the  sh  ulder 
Id  the  ca>e  of  the  «houl  Itr  one  branch 

t  the  -pica  goes  ar  unl  the, 
the     ther  ma>    iw  appliei)  t^  the  neck 
though  more  usually  and  better  to  the 
I  b«wt       \  figure  of  K  bandage  maj  Iike- 
wi-e  be  used  ar  iinl  bi  tli  ihoulders    to 

Iraw   them  t(gelhcr  or  when  applied  sr 
ai- 1 J  bring  the  cr  isi^in^  in  front  mav  be  made 
U  ihe  female  breast 

Jifnirrent  Bandage. — The  recurrent  bandage  is  principally  used  in  applj- 
ing  'tressings  to  the  head  or  to  a  stump.  One  or  two  circular  turns  are  hrst 
made  around  the  hea<l  or  the  upper  part  of  the  stump,  and  the  liaudage  is 
then  brought  in  recurrent  semicircles  nackwards  and  forwards  from  the  ibre- 
head  Ui  the  occijmt,  or  over  the  fiicc  of  the  stump,  as  the  case  may  be;  the 
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recurrent  turns  are  secured  by  additional  circular  turns  corresponding  to 
those  first  made. 

Compound  Boiler  Bandages, — Besides  the  bandages  above  described,  which 
are  all  made  from  a  single  roller,  various  more  complicated  appliances  may 
be  occasionally  useful.  Those  most  often  employed  are  the  single  and 
double  T  bandages,  the  four-tailed  bandage,  ana  the  many-tailed  bandage, 
or  that  of  Scultetus.    The  T  bandages,  the  forms  of  which  are  described 
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Bandage  of  Scultetus. 


The  four>tailed  bandage  of  the  chin. 

by  their  names,  are  convenient  for  re- 
taining dressings  to  the  perineum  ;  the 
single  T  being  applicable  to  the  fe- 
male and  the  double  T  bandage  to 
the  male.  The  four-tailed  bandage, 
which  is  made  simply  by  splitting  both 
ends  of  a  piece  of  a  broad  roller,  may 
be  conveniently  used  for  the  knee- 
joint,  or  in  cases  of  fractured  jaw, 
while  the  bandage  of  Scultetus,  which 
consists  of  numerous  short  overlapping 
strips  of  bandage  (Fig.  16),  may  be 
sometimes  resorted  to  in  the  treatment 
of  compound  fractures. 

Handkerchief  Blindages, — An  ingenious  Swiss  surgeon,  M.  Mayor,  intro- 
duced, some  forty  or  fifty  years  since,  a  new  system  of  bandaging,  in  which 
broad  handkerchiefr,  or  squares  of  muslin  or  other  material,  t(K>k  the  place 
of  the  ordinary  roller.  The  handkerchiefs  were  to  be  folded  into  triangle:? 
or  into  cravats,  and  it  is  surprising  to  see,  from  the  illustrations  which  acct»m- 
pany  Mayor's  essay,  to  what  a  great  variety  of  circumstances  thei»e  simple 
means  are  applicable.  Though  the  handkerchief  can  never  suj)er»ede  the 
roller,  nor  inaeed  rival  it  in  general  utility,  yet  it  is  well  for  the  surpetm  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  resorting  to  this  system,  as  an  emergency 
might  well  arise  in  which  tne  handkerchiefs  of  bystanders  could  be  more 
easily  obtained  than  any  other  means  of  bandaging. 

Fired  or  Immovable  Bandages. — Various  substances  have  been  employed 
of  late  years  to  give  greater  firmness  and  solidity  to  the  ordinary  roller  band- 
ages, and  may  be  applied  either  to  the  common  spiral  and  spica  bandagi^,  or 
to  that  of  Scultetus.  The  most  usual  forms  of  immovable  bandage  are  ihoee 
made  with  starch,  with  g}'j>sum  or  plaster  of  Paris,  with  gum  and  chalk,  with 
dextrine,  with  simple  flour  paste,  with  the  silicate  of  pota^^ium,  or  with 
paraffine.  ^Vhatever  material  be  used,  there  is  apt  to  be  some  constriction 
exercised  up<m  the  limb  in  the  process  of  drying,  and  hence  it  is  best  to 
protect  all  the  bony  prominences  with  a  moderately  thick  layer  of  cotton 
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wadding,  the  elasticity  of  which  will  prevent  any  injurious  consequences 
from  this  cause.  The  starched  bandage  requires  two  rollers,  the  inner  one 
of  which  is  saturated  with  thick  starch,  the  outer  one  being  left  dry,  or  only 
starched  on  its  inner  surface  as  it  is  applied.  The  starched  bandage  requires 
from  thirty  to  fifty  hours  to  dry,  and  is  on  this  account  not  so  convenient  as 
that  made  of  plaster  of  Paris.  For  the  gypsum  or  plaster-of-Paris  bandage, 
a  roller,  which  should  be  coarse  and  of  loose  texture — crinoline  is  a  suitable 
material — ^is  prepared  by  rubbing  into  it  the  dry  powdered  plaster  of  Paris. 
It  is  dipped  in  water  for  a  few  seconds  to  prepare  it  for  use,  and  is  then 
applied  as  an  ordinary  spiral,  over  an  ordinary  muslin  bandage,  or  a  closely- 
fitting  stocking.  When  its  application  is  completed,  it  is  smeared  over  with 
a  little  dry  plaster  of  Paris.  This  bandage  has  the  advantage  of  becoming 
firm  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  constitutes,  I  think,  the  best  form 
of  immovable  apparatus.  It  is  an  excellent  dressing  for  fractures  of  the 
lower  extremity  after  the  union  of  the  fragments  ha^  become  moderately 
firm.  Tripoli  is  preferred  to  plaster  of  Paris  by  Langenbeck.  The  gum- 
and-ehalk  bandage  requires  mucilage  and  chalk  to  be  rubbed  together  in  a 
mortar  till  a  mixture  of  a  creamy  consistence  is  obtained;  this  is  then 
smeared  over  a  dry  roller,  previously  applied.  It  requires  four  or  five 
hours  to  become  dry.  The  dextrine  bandage  was  particularly  recommended 
bv  Velpeau ;  the  dextrine,  or  British  gum,  is  to  be  dissolved  m  camphorated 
alcohol  (ten  parts  to  six),  and  when  of  the  consistence  of  honey,  five  parts 
of  hot  water  to  be  added,  when,  aft^r  shaking  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is  ready 
for  use.  Velpeau  used  two  rollers,  the  first  dry,  and  the  second  soaked  in 
the  dextrine  before  application.  The  flour-paste  bandage  is  applied  like 
those  of  starch  or  dextrine,  and  is  considered  hj  Prof.  Hamilton  to  be  as 
satisfieictory  as  either.  The  silicate  of  potassium  (liquid  or  soluble  glass)  has 
been  used  by  several  Grerman,  French,  and  American  surgeons  as  a  substi- 
tute for  starch  in  the  application  of  immovable  bandages,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  drying  more  rapidly  (in  from  four  to  twelve 
hours,  according  to  the  number  of  bandages  used),  and  of 
being  easily  softened  by  the  use  of  hot  water  when  it  is 
<lcsired  to  effect  its  removal.  From  two  to  six  layers  of 
bandage  may  be  employed,  the  silicate  being  applied  in  a 
state  of  syrupy  consistence  by  means  of  a  brush.  The  silicate 
of  potassium  has  been  lately  particularly  recommended 
by  Prof.  Darby,  of  New  York,  and  gluey  mixed  with 
oxide  of  line,  by  Dr.  Levis,  of  this  city.  Melted  paraffine 
is  employed  by  Tait  and  Macewen,  the  former  applying  it 
upon  flannel  bandages,  and  the  latter  upon  sheets  of  cot- 
ton-wool. Immovable  bandages  may  be  applied  by  them- 
selvee,  or  may  be  reinforced  by  the  employment  of  light 
splints,  made  of  thin  wood  or  metal,  leather,  gutta-percha, 
or  pasteboard.  If,  as  oft^n  happens,  the  apparatus  be- 
comes loosened  after  a  few  days,  from  the  subsidence  of 
^•welling,  it  may  be  slit  up  on  one  side  with  a  strong- 
hacked  knife,  or  with  a  pair  of  Seu tin's,  Wathen's,  or 
Von  Bruns*s  pliers,  the  edges  being  then  trimmed,  and 
held  in  place  after  readjustment  with  tapes  or  bandages ; 
or,  as  suggested  by  Darby,  holes  may  be  bored  in  either 
edge,  and  the  apparatus  then  laced  up  as  a  boot.  By  slitting 
ap  an  immovanle  bandage  on  both  sides,  two  light  and  accurately  fitting 
splints  are  formed,  constituting  what  the  French  call  a  "  bandage  amovo- 
immobile,'*  When  applied  to  ulcers  or  compound  fractures,  a  trap  may  be 
cut  opposite  the  seat  of  lesion  of  the  soft  parts. 
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EeTTilBioii  and  Counter-Irritation. — Counter-irritation  is  often  employed 
by  tlie  surgeon,  and  may  vary  in  the  intensity  of  its  effects  from  the  slight 
redness  produced  by  a  brief  application  of  a  mustard  poultice,  to  the  ex- 
tensive sloughing  caused  by  the  actual  cautery. 

Rubefaction. — ^The  most  convenient  rubefacients  are  mustard-flour  and  c>il 
of  turpentine.  The  latter  \s  applied  warm  upon  flannel,  while  mustard  should 
be  mixed  with  water  and  applied  in  the  iorm  of  a  poultice,  which  may  be 
rendered  milder  in  its  effects  by  diluting  .the  mustard  with  Indian-meal.  A 
very  convenient  application  is  what  is  sold  under  the  name  of  "  prepared 
sinapism,''  made  by  causing  the  mustard-flour  to  adhere  to  paper  by  means 
of  gum ;  it  is  made  ready  for  use  by  simply  dipping  it  in  warm  water. 

Vesication  may  be  produced  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  most  usual  is  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  blister  plaster,  made  with  the  officinal  cantharidal 

-p      -  ^  cerate  of  the  pharmacopoeia ;  can- 

tharidal collodion  may  be  painted 
over  the  part  to  be  blistered,  and, 
if  the  skin  be  not  too  thick,  will 
be  found  a  very  prompt  and  con- 
venient mode  of  producing  vesi- 
cation ;  or  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate 
^    .     .  ,  ..        .  ^'^  of  silver  may  be  used  as  a  vesi- 

Comgan  s  button  cautery.  ,         •' 

cant,  or  the  strong  aqua  ammon  lae, 
or  iron  heated  by  immersion  in  boiling  water.  The  last  method  is  best  emplove<l 
by  means  of  Sir  D.  Corrigan's  "  thermal  hammer,"  or  "  button  cautery."  WLen 
vesication  is  produced  by  the  use  of  cantharides,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  guard 
against  strangury,  to  withdraw  the  blister  when  it  has  begun  to  act,  and  to  com- 
plete the  "raising"  of  the  vesicle  by  the  application  of  an  emollient  poultice, 
if  it  be  desired  to  produce  a  permanent  blister,  the  raw  surface  may  be  dressed 
with  cantharidal  or  savine  ointment,  or  other  irritating  substance.  The  ender- 
mic  method  of  medication,  which  was  formerly  more  used  than  it  is  now, 
consisted  in  applying  various  drugs,  especially  morphia,  to  a  freshly  blistered 
surface ;  this  plan  of  treatment,  though  efficient,  is  now  almost  altogether 
superseded  by  the  hypodermic  mode,  which  is  usually  preferable. 

Issues  may  be  estaolished  by  the  employment  of  moxa,  by  means  of  vari- 
ous caustics,  or  by  the  knife.    Moxa  may  be  made  of  different  materials,  the 
_,      -      simplest,  and  therefore  the  best,  being  cotton-wool  or  lint  satuniteii 
^°*     *    with  a  solution  of  nitre,  and  rolled,  after  drying,  into  the  form  of  a 
cone.    This  should  be  applied  by  means  of  an  instrument  called  a 
"  porte-moxa,"  or  moxa-bearer,  and  should  be  ignited  at  the  top 
of  the  cone,  the  surrounding  tissue  being  protected  by  moaas  of 
wet  lint.  The  moxa  is  a  very  painftil  application,  but  is  probably 
the  best  means  of  making  an  issue  when  a  profound  impression  is 
desired.     Caustic  issues  may  be  made  with  Vienna  paste ;  thi«  is 
a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  caustic  potassa  with  six  of  quicklime. 
It  is  made  into  a  paste  with  alcohol,  and  aj)[)lied  through  a  j)er- 
foration  in  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster.   Fifteen  or  twenty  minutes' 
ccmtact  will  usually  insure  the  formation  of  a  sufficient  eschar.   An 
issue  may  be  made  with  the  knife,  by  making  a  simj>le  or  a  cru- 
cial incision,  preferably  by  transfixing  a  fold  of  skin  and  cutting 
outwards.     When  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  the  issue  may- 
be ke])t  open  by  the  use  of  irritating  ointments,  or  by  the  applica- 
Porte-moxa.  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^j^^  bckds  or  issuc  pcas,  held  in  place  by  strii>s  of  plaster. 

Setons. — A  seton  is  a  sinus,  kept  from  healing  by  the  introduction  of* 
a  foreign  body;  it  is,  in  fact,  an  issue  with  two  orifices.  In  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue  a  seton  may  be  established  by  means  of  a  long  and  broad 
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Different  forms  of  cautery  iron. 


needle,  which  carries  a  thread  or  strip  of  muslin  (to  be  left  in  the  wound), 
«>r  by  traodfixing  a  fold  of  skin  with  a  sharp,  straight  bistoury,  and  passing 
an  eyed  probe  carrying  the  foreign  body  along  the  track  of  the  knife.  A 
sieton  may  be  kept  open  for  a  long  time,  when  it  is  intended  to  act  as  a  de- 
rivative, or  it  may  be  temporary  merely,  when  the  object  is  to  excite  a  lim- 
ited degree  of  irritation. 

Actual  Cautery, — The  cautery  is  the  most  powerful  counter-irritant  which 
the  surgeon  possesses.  It  is  applied  by  means  of  irons  of  various  shapes, 
heated  to  a  red  or  white 

heat  in  a  convenient  char-  ^^^-  20. 

oijal  ftimace.  The  gas  cau- 
tery is  useil  by  directing  a 
jet  of  burning  gas  upon  the 
part  to  be  cauterized,  while 
the  galvanic  cautery,  origin- 
ally puggested  by  Heider, 
and  made  practically  use- 
ful by  Marshall  and  Mid- 
deldorpff,  consists  of  a  pair 
of  forcepe  with  long  and  nar- 
row blades,  holding  copper 
or  platinum  wires,  which 
are  applied  cold,  and  afterwards  heated  by  means  of  the  galvanic  current. 
Ritter  has  invented,  and  Faure  has  improved,  a  "  secondary  battery,"  by 
which  electricity  can  be  stored  away,  as  it  were,  for  future  use.  This  very 
ingenious  addition  to  the  galvanic  cautery  has  been  successftilly  employed 
by  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow.  Paquelin  has  recently  introduced  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  actual  cautery,  which  acts  by  utilizing  the  property  of  heated 
platinum-sponge  to  become  incandescent  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  cer- 
tain gases. 

Aenpundnration  is  sometimes  used  as  a  means  of  counter-irritation  in 
cases  of  neuralgia,  etc.,  or  to  allow  efiused  fluids  to  drain  off,  as  in  cases  of 
<if<iema.  It  is  effected  by  introducing  long  and  slender  needles  with  a  slow 
natatory  motion,  accompanied  with  slight  pressure,  taking  care  not  to  wound 
important  structures. 

Elect r<hpunct.uration  is  effected  by  passing  a  current  of  electricity  through 
the  ordinary  acupuncture  needles,  which  are  previously  introduced. 

HyiK>deniiic  Injection. — The  hypodermic  method  of  treatment  is  now 
very  much  used,  and  it  is  probable  that  its  full  capabilities  have  not  even 
yet  been  developed.    The  physician  employs  a  considerable  variety  of  drugs 
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Marshall's  galvanic  cautery. 

by  this  method,  but  the  only  remedy  which  has  been  as  yet  much  used  in 
j^urirery  by  hypodermic  injection  is  morphia,  though  some  experiments  have 
lately  been  made  with  mercury  thus  administered  in  cases  of  syphilis,  and 
with  ergot  in  cases  of  fibroid  tumor  of  the  uterus.  The  most  convenient 
preparation  of  morphia  for  hypodermic  use  is  the  strong  solution  of  the  sul- 
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phate,  known  as  Magendie's  solution.  Its  strength  is  sixteen  grains  of  the 
salt  to  the  fluidounce,  and  eight  minims,  therefore,  contain  about  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  morphia,  which  is  a  large  enough  dose  to  begin  with.  The 
cylinder  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  should  be  of  glass,  and  graduated  to  min- 
ims, and  the  piston  should  fit  accurately.  In  giving  a  hypodermic  injection, 
the  surgeon  should  pinch  up  a  fold  of  skin  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
and  thrust  in  the  nozzle  of  the  syringe  with  a  quick  motion  and  in  a  some- 
what oblique  direction ;  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  any  subcutaneous 
vein,  as  from  neglect  of  this  precaution  serious  symptoms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing may  be  rapidly  induced,  the  drug  being  instantly  thrown  into  the  circu- 
lation, instead  of  being  gradually  introduced  by  absorption  from  the  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue.  The  nozzle  of  the  syringe  should  be  kept  sharp  and 
scrupxUously  dean;  if  it  be  not  clean,  its  use  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  consid- 
erable irritation,  and  sometimes  the  formation  of  a  small  abscess ;  a  result 
which  I  have  never  known  to  follow  the  hypodermic  injection  of  Magendie's 
solution  with  a  clean  syringe.  The  hypodermic  injection  of  ether  has  been 
successftilly  employed  in  cases  of  surgical  shock,  as  well  as  in  those  of  col- 
lapse from  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

Vaccination. — Vaccination  is  usually  performed  by  the  physician  or  ac- 
coucheur, rather  than  by  the  surgeon ;  still,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  surgical 
operation,  and  a  brief  reference  to  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  out  of  place. 
Vaccination  may  be  effected  either  with  the  lymph  of  the  vaccine  vesicle, 
or  with  the  dried  scab ;  the  latter  is  very  commonly  employed  in  this  coun- 
try, and  is  usually  quite  satisfactory.  The  scab  should  oe  of  a  dark  amber 
color,  and  not  too  thin ;  a  sufficient  portion  is  to  be  shaved  off  with  a  lancet, 
and  rubbed  up  with  a  few  drops  of  water  till  it  forms  a  mixture  of  creamy 
consistence.  The  skin  is  then  to  be  slightly  abraded  with  a  dull  lancet,  until 
the  slightest  pink  tinge  is  perceived,  when  the  vaccine  matter  is  to  be  applied, 
and  slowly  worked  in.  Some  surgeons  prefer  to  introduce  the  vaccine  matter 
by  two  or  three  punctures,  and  others  by  minute  incmofis.  The  plan  which 
I  have  described  seems  to  me  the  best,  as  less  likely  to  draw  blood,  which 
might  wash  away  the  matter,  and  thus  defeat  the  operator's  object.  The  place 
usually  selected  for  vaccination  is  the  left  arm,  about  the  point  of  insertion 
of  the  deltoid  muscle.  Some  persons  appear  to  be  insusceptible  to  the  vaccine 
influence,  while  in  others  the  protective  power  of  the  operation  appears  to 
wear  out  in  the  course  of  years :  hence  it  is  well  to  revaccinate  from  time  to 
time,  especially  if  the  patient  be  exposed  to  the  influence  of  small-pox.  Bo- 
vine matter  is  now  often  employed,  but  if  humanized  virus  be  used,  the 
surgeon  should  select  a  good  scab  from  a  healthy  child ;  he  should  also  look 
closely  to  the  cleanliness  of  his  lancet.  Vaccination,  like  any  other  operation, 
may  be  followed  by  inflammation,  or  even  by  er}T?ipelai»,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  on  several  occasions  syphilis  has  been  inoculated  by  careless 
vaccination ;  hence  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised  as  to  the  source  of 
the  vaccine  scab,  and  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  instrument  employed.  The 
best  aee  for  vaccinating  infants  is,  I  think,  about  the  end  of  the  third  month, 
though  it  may,  if  necessary,  be  done  at  a  much  earlier  period. 

Bloodletting. — As  was  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  inflammation,  the 
surgeon  is  now  much  less  often  called  upon  to  draw  blood  than  formerly ; 
still,  every  practitioner  should  know  how  to  bleed,  apply  cups,  etc.,  and  I  shall, 
therefore,  briefly  notice  the  principal  methods  of  surgical  depletion.  These 
are  scarification,  leeching,  cupping,  punctu ration,  venesection,  and  arteri- 
otomy. 

tScarification, — ^This  b  done  with  light  touches  of  a  very  sharp  lancet  or 
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Other  feaife.  It  is  particularly  useful  in  cases  of  violent  conjunctivitis,  when 
attended  with  great  swelling  or  cbemoels,  and  is  often  requisite  to  prevent 
de^ruction  of  the  cornea  in  such  cases. 

Lefching. — There  are  two  varieties  of  leech  employed  in  practice;  the 
American,  which  draws  about  a  fluidracbm  of  blood,  and  the  European, 
which  draws  at  least  four  times  as  much.  The  part  to  be  leeched  should  be 
well  shaved  and  washed,  and  the  leeches  may  be  induced  to  begin  their  work 
by  smearing  the  skin  with  a  little  warm  milk  or  blood :  according  to  Prof. 
Groes,  an  almoet  In&llible  plan  is  to  dip  the  leech  in  small-beer.  The  leech 
mav  be  applied  with  the  fingers,  or  in  a  rolled  card,  or  several  tf^ther  in  a 
pilf-boz,  etc  They  should  not  be  forcibly  detached,  but  allowed  to  drop  off 
of  themselves,  a  process  which  may  be  hastened  by  sprinkling  them  with  a 
little  aalt.  The  bleeding  from  the  leech-bites  may  be  encouraged  by  warm 
fomentations,  or  may  be  repressed  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  pressure 
frith  dry  lint.  If  the  bleeding  be  excessive,  it  may  be  necessary  to  touch 
the  spot  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  perchloride  of  iron,  or  even  to  close  the 
«dp9>  of  the  little  wound  with  a  delicate  twisted  suture. 
Leeches  may  foe  applied  to  the  inside  of  the  various  mucous  ^m.  '22. 

outlets  of  the  body  through  appropriate  specula.  ■rr' 

Clipping  is  a  convenient  mode  of  employing  local  depletion. 
The  cup  is  first  applied  so  as  to  invite  the  blood  from  the 
deeper  parts  to  the  cutaneous  surface;  this  is  done  by  atmos- 
pheric pressure,  the  air  in  the  cup  being  exhausted  by  means 
ufa  portahleair-pump,  or  an  elastic  bulb  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber;  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  a  sufficient  rarefaction 
may  be  produced  by  introducing  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp 
for  a  few  seconds  into  the  interior  of  the  cup,  which  is  then 
ijuickly  applied.  The  searijieator  is  provided  with  a  number 
of  blades,  which  are  projected  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
which  caji  be  set  so  as  to  cut  more  or  less  deeply,  as  may  be 
required,  'i'he  cup  is  first  employed  so  as  to  produce  super- 
ficial congestion;  it  is  then  removed,  and  the  scarificator  in- 
>aant]y  applied,  and  as  quickly  as  possible  replaced  again  by 
the  cup,  mw  which  the  Wood  will  continue  to  flow  until  the 
vacuum  is  destroyed  by  the  internal  becoming  equal  to  the 
external  pressure.  Dry  cupping  is  eflected  by  the  use  of  the 
rap  without  the  scarificator ;  it  may  be  employed  as  a  deriva- 
tive in  caserj  in  which  depletion  is  not  indicated.  M.  Junod 
has  introduced  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  pump,  the  cylin-  Mtdnnicii  iMch. 
der  iif  which  is  large  enough  to  embrace  a  whole  limb;  it  is 
made  air-tif:ht  by  means  of  a  wide  India-rubber  band,  and  servos  to  dry-cup, 
a."  it  were,  the  whole  limb  at  once.  Its  inventor  claims  that  it  gives  the  bene- 
fits of  general  depletion  without  the  evils  attending  the  loss  of  blood,  but 
thuutrh  the  instrument  is  certainly  ingeuious,  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
f>und  of  much  practical  utilitv.  Under  the  name  o{  mechaiiicalkeehes  (Fig. 
22  ;  small  instruments  arc  sold  which  combine  in  one  a  cup,  an  exhausting 
apparatu.o,  and  a  scarificator;  they  may  be  used  when  it  is  desired  to  draw 
lil'iod  from  a  verv  limited  area,  and  when  ordinary  leeches  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. Theobald,  of  Baltimore,  recommends  that  instead  of  using  the  scari- 
ficator, a  r^uperficial  "nick"  should  be  made  with  a  delicate  knife  before 
adjusting  the  cup,  and  that  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  should  be 
applie<l  to  prevent  clotting  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of  blood. 

Puiteluratioii  occupies  a  position  midway  between  cui)ping  and  scarifica- 
tion. It  is  best  done  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  scalpel  or  bistoury,  and,  in 
addition  to  its  depletory  effect,  is  often  serviceaole  by  relieving  tension.    It 
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\»  principally  uscci  in  cases  of  diffuse  areolar  inflammation  or  of  erysipelas. 
The  punctures  may  often  be  advantageously  extended  into  limited  incisions, 
but  should  not  penetrate  deeper  than  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  A  form  of 
puncturation  which  is  often  employed  by  the  general  practitioner,  is  "  lancing 
the  gxnm"  in  cases  of  difficult  dentition. 

Veneaeethn. — Venesection,  or  phlebotomy,  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  in 
the  divisicm  of  a  vein ;  it  is  the  ordinary  operation  by  which  general  bleeding 
is  effected.  It  may  be  done  with  a  bistoury,  with  an  ordinary  thumb-lancet, 
or  with  a  spring-lancet  or  fleam.  On  the  very  few  occasions  on  which  I  have 
had  recourse  to  venesection,  I  have  employed  a  simple  lancet,  and  believe  it 
to  be  as  convenient  and  perhaps  safer  than  any  other  instrument.  In  this 
country,  and  in  England,  bleeding  is  almost  always  done  from  one  of  the 
veins  at  the  bend  of  the  arm,  preferably  tlu*  median-cephalic,  as  its  course 
is  further  from  the  line  of  the  brachial  artery  than  that  of  the  median-basilic. 
In  France,  bleeding  is  occasionally  practised  from  the  veins  of  the  foot.  To 
prepare  a  patient  for  bleeding,  the  upper  arm  should  be  surrounded  with  a 
fillet  or  folded  handkerchief,  so  as  U)  interrupt  the  venous  but  not  the  arterial 
circulation,  and  thus  render  the  superficial  veins  full  and  prominent ;  the  sitting 
j)osture  is  usually  the  best,  and  the  patient  may  grasp  a  stick,  to  steady  the 
limb,  which  is  held  out  in  a  semisupine  position.  The  o])ening  in  the  vein 
should  be  made  with  an  oblique  puncture,  the  lancet  cutting  its  way  out,  as 
it  is  withdrawn.  The  vein  should  be  compressed  below  the  point  of  section 
with  the  thumb  of  the  surgeon's  left  hand,  until  the  cut  is  completed,  that  a 
premature  gush  of  blood  may  not  obscure  the  seat  of  operation.  If  the  blo<Kl 
flow  sluggishlv,  the  patient  may  be  directed  to  alternately  increase  and  relax 
his  gras})  of  tlie  stick  which  he  holds,  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore- 
arm tending  to  increa.se  the  rapidity  of  the  flow  of  blood.  The  bleeding  will 
usually  cease  at  once  upon  the  removal  of  the  fillet,  when  the  wound  mav  he 
lightly  dressed  with  a  small  compress  and  a  figure  of  8  bandage.  ^Vhen 
bleeding  is  done  at  the  foot,  the  saphena  vein  is  opened  above  the  inner  mal- 
leolus. Sometimes  the  external  jugular  vein  is  opened  in  cases  of  apoplexy, 
or  in  children  when  the  arm  is  very  fat ;  a  compress  is  placed  over  the  vein 
immediately  above  the  clavicle,  and  the  vessel  is  opened  where  it  crosses  the 
sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle :  the  chief  risk  in  this  ojjeration  is  from  the 
admission  of  air  into  the  vein. 

Arteriotomy  is  practised  on  the  temporal  artery,  or  preferably  on  its  ante- 
rior branch,  above  the  outer  angle  of  the  eyebrow ;  the  sectitm  should  he 
made  obliquely  with  a  sharp  bistoury,  and,  when  enough  blood  has  been 
drawn,  should  be  made  complete,  so  as  to  allow  the  ends  of  the  vessel  to  re- 
tract.    A  firm  compress  and  bandage  should  then  be  applied. 

TrantftiBion  of  Blood. — ^This  operation  may  l)e  sometimes  required  in 
ca.<c»s  of  profuse  hemorrhage,  as  in  flooding  during  or  afler  labor.  The  chief 
j)recautioiLs  nece:«sary  are  to  prevent  the  blood  from  coagulating  before  it  is 
injected,  and  to  avoid  introducing  air  into  the  patient's  vein.  Blood  from  a 
healthy  bystander  is  drawn  into  a  tumbler,  kept  at  the  temi)erature  of  the 
IkkIv  by  being  surrounded  with  warm  water,  and,  having  been  defibrinateil 
by  "  whipping"  with  a  glass  rod,  table-fork,  or  other  convenient  implement, 
is  injecte<l,  in  quantities  of  two  fluidounces  at  a  time,  by  means  of  an  ordinary 
syringe  (or,  as  advised  by  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  a  gla.«<s  pipette),  into  the 
ine<iian-basilic  vein,  which  has  been  previously  laid  bare;  the  whole  amount 
injected  should  not  exceeil  three-quarters  of  a  pint  to  a  pint.  By  u.<ing  a 
syringe  with  a  sharp-pointed  nozzle,  the  vein  may  l>e  injected  without  having 
lH?en  previously  exiH)sed.  Prof.  Gross  has  deviscMl  an  ingenious  apparatus, 
by  which  the  bloou  is  made  to  flow  into  an  exhauste<l  receiver,  an<i  thence 


by  a  gum-elaetic  tube  directly  into  the  patient's  vein,  while  M.  Maieunneuve 
Uiics  a  simple  flexible  tube  with  a  bulb  provided  with  vnlvee,  so  as  to  pump 
the  blood  directly  from  one  vein  into  the  other.  Other  forms  of  apparatus 
f'>r  the  direct  transfusion  of  undefibrinated  blood  have  also  been  devised  by 
Miinocq,  and  bv  Rouasel,  of  Geneva.  Arterial  fransfuitio'n,  or  the  injection 
of  ilefihrinated  blood  into  the  radial  or  [MMterior  tibial  artery,  is  recommended 
by  Hueter  as  preferable  to  the  ordinary  procedure.  Saline  injections  into  the 
veins  have  been  tried  with  some  success  in  cases  of  cholera  collapse,  aa  has 
the  iojectioD  i)f  milk  by  I>r,  E.  M,  Hodder,  of  Canada.  Milk  injections  have 
slao  be*n  employed  under  various  circumstances,  with  more  or  lens  benefit, 
by  I>r.  T.  (;.  Thomas,  Dr.  J.  W.  Howe,  and  Dr.  Bullard,  of  New  York ;  by 
I>r.  Pepper,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  Dr.  E.  Wilson,  of  this  city ;  by  Mr.  A.  Mel- 
don,  of  Dublin,  and  by  other  surgeons;  according  to  Liiborae,  the  amount 
injected  should  not  exceed  200  grammes  (about  f^vj.)  at  one  fitting.  Kar^t 
and  Schmeltz  recommend  hypodermic  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  as  a 
<>ul)e>titute  for  transfusion,  while  Ponfick,  Bizzozero,  Kaczorowski,  and  Giol^ 
advise  similar  injections  into  the  peritoneal  eavity,  a  procedure,  however, 
mhich  caused  fatal  peritonitis  in  a  case  recorded  by  Mossier.  According  to 
Luinbm^o  and  Atthill,  the  operation  of  transfusion  is  in  itself  not  free  from 
ri.'ik,  anil  should  not  be  resorted  to  in  any  case  in  which  cardiac  or  pulmo- 
nary disease  is  present.  In  order  to  prevent  the  shivering  which  usually 
fiillows  the  oj^eration,  Bitot  advises  that  quinia  should  be  administered  two 
days  previously. 


AipintlotL — This  is  an  operation  which  has  for  its  object  the  withdrawal 
of  fluid  from  a  closed  cavity  without  the  admission  of  air.  The  use  of  a  wc- 
tiofi  trocar  has  long  been  familiar  to  American  surgeons  through  the  labors 
of  Dnt,  Bowditch  and  Wyman,  of  Boston,  to  whom  its  introduction  is  due, 
Iml  the  anpirator  of  Dieufafoy  is  a  more  perfect  instrument,  and  that  gentle- 
man is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  generalized  and  popularized  its 
enipliivment.  The  aspirator,  as  improved  by  Potain  (Fig.  2B),  consists  of  a 
jar  or  little  conuectea  by  flexible  tubes  on  one  side  with  an  exhausting  pump, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  delicate  canula  carrying  a  fine  trocar,  the  apparatus 
iic-tnir  provided  with  stopcocks  to  prevent  the  a<imission  of  air.  A  vacuum 
havin;;  been  establishe<t  in  the  jar,  the  trocar  and  canula  are.  introduced  by 
a  tjuick  thrust  into  the  part  aflected,  when,  the  stopcock  being  opened  and  the 
trocar  withdrawn,  any  fluid  that  is  present  is  forced  out  (if  not  too  thick  to 
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flow  through  the  canula)  by  atmospheric  pressure,  and  is  collected  in  the 
reservoir.  The  most  useAil  applications  of  the  aspirator  are,  I  think,  to  cases 
of  hydrothorax  and  empyema,  to  cases  of  cold  abscess  connected  with  the 
hip  or  spine,  and  to  cases  of  distended  bladder  from  stricture  or  prostatic 
enlargement.  Tachard  has  proposed  to  modify  the  construction  of  the  aspi- 
rator by  the  introduction  of  the  siphon  principle. 


CHAPTER   V. 

AMPUTATION. 

It  is  often  said,  by  unreflecting  persons,  that  amputation  is  the  opprobrium 
of  surgery,  and  inaeed  the  proposal  to  cut  off*  a  limb  must  be  considered  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  to  effect  a  cure  in 
any  other  way.  But  when  we  consider  that  an  amputation  is  never  done 
except  with  a  view  of  saving  life,  which  is  more  or  less  endangered,  or  to 
remove  what  is  no  longer  of  service,  but  a  mere  useless  and  troublesome 
appendage,  it  must  be  confessed  that  no  operation  can  more  truly  deserve 
the  name  of  conservative ;  "the  humane  operation"  it  was  called  by  some  of 
the  older  surgical  writers,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  is  no  other  procedure 
in  the  whole  range  of  operative  surgery  which  has  saved  so  many  lives  and 
obviated  so  much  suffering  as  this. 

The  word  "  amputation,"  as  now  used,  is  generally  understood  to  apply  to 
the  removal  of  a  limb,  though  we  still  speak  of  amputating  the  penis,  and 
some  writers  employ  the  term  also  for  excision  of  the  breast.  A  limb  may 
be  amputated  through  its  bones  or  through  its  joints ;  the  former  operation 
is  an  amputation  in  the  continuity  of  the  limb,  or  simply  an  amputation ; 
the  latter,  an  amputation  in  the  contiguity,  a  disartieidation,  or  an  exarticu- 
lotion. 


J, — The  ancient*^  generally  amputated  merely  through  parts  already 
dead,  probably  from  fear  of  hemorrhage,  to  control  which  they  nad  very  im- 
perfect, if  any,  means.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  Celsus,  who  lived  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Cliristian  era,  was  in  the  habit  of  amputating  through 
living  structures,  and  he  also  divided  the  bone  at  a  higher  level  than  the  soft 
parts  (thus  anticipating  in  some  degree  the  modem  circular  operation) ;  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  ligature,  but  whether  or  not  he  applied 
it  to  the  vessels  after  amputation,  is  not  quite  certain.  The  use  of  a  fillet  to 
control  the  circulation,  before  amputating,  is  due  to  Archigenes,  who,  how- 
ever, neglected  the  preliminary  dissection  of  the  soft  parts,  dividing  the 
entire  limb  at  the  same  level,  and  using  a  hot  iron  to  arrest  the  bleeding. 
Until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  there  was  little  improvt*- 
ment  upon  these  rude  pnx'edures ;  Pare  had  indeed  introduced  the  ligature, 
but  it  was  not  generally  adopted,  and  ampu tuitions  were  still  done  in  essenti- 
ally the  same  wav  that  was  prescribed  by  Galen  and  his  followers.  Many 
surgeons  dreaded  to  cut  through  living  parts  at  all,  and  others  sought  to 
prevent  bleeding  by  the  use  of  heated  knives.  The  first  tourniquet  was 
mtroduced  by  Morel,  in  1H74.  and  a  few  years  later  an  English  surgeon, 
named  Young,  deviscil,  apparently  indefx^ndently,  a  similar  contrivance. 
These  early  toumiquet.s  (H)iLsisted  merely  of  a  fillet  twisted  with  a  stick,  very 
much,  in  fact,  like  the  simple  apparatus  which  is  now  kno^^n  as  the  Spanish 
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MrindlafiB.  Morers  tourniquet  was  subsequently  improved  by  the  celebrated 
Petit,  and  the  instrument  which  he  devised  is  essentially  that  which  is  used 
at  the  present  day.  This  illustrious  Frenchman,  and  the  English  Cheselden, 
about  the  same  time  began  to  operate  by  a  double  incision,  cutting  first  the  skin 
and  subcutaneous  fascia,  and  then  the  muscular  tissue  and  bone  at  a  higher 
level.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  to  Celsus's  plan,  and  cut  down  at 
<»nce  to  the  bone,  which  he  then  divided  higher  up ;  he  also  employed  digital 
pressure  in  place  of  the  tourniquet,  believing  that  the  latter  interfered  with 
the  retraction  of  the  muscles.  The  modern  circular  operation,  a  combination 
of  Petit's  and  Gheselden's  with  that  of  Louis,  was  perfected  by  Benjamin  Bell 
and  Hey  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Another  form  of  circular 
amputation  was  practised  by  Alanson,  who,  after  dividing  the  skin,  attempted 
to  cut  the  musc'les  into  the  shape  of  a  hollow  cone,  by  a  sweep  of  the  knife  held 
in  an  oblique  position.  Other  operators,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  carry- 
ing out  Alanson's  instructions  (the  almost  inevitable  result  of  his  operation, 
according  to  his  opponents,  being  a  spiral  incision  which  would  terminate  at 
a  higher  point  than  its  commencement),  and  the  "  triple  incision  "  of  Hey 
i*oon  became  the  common  English  operation,  though  Alanson's  was  still 
.succefisfully  practised  by  Dupuytren  and  others  in  France.  In  the  mean- 
w  hile,  amputation  by  means  of  a  flap,  cut  from  without  inwards,  was  intro- 
iluced,  or,  according  to  Velpeau,  re-introduced,  by  Lowdham  and  Young  in 
England,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  formation  of  a  flap  by  transfixion,  by 
Verduin,  of  Amsterdam.  The  flap  operation  was  subsequently  improved 
by  several  other  surgeons,  and  was  finally  adopted  and  brought  into  common 
use  by  the  labors  of  Liston  and  Guthrie  in  England,  of  Klein  and  Langen- 
beck  in  Germany,  and  of  Dupuytren,  Larrey,  Roux,  and  some  others  in 
France.  All  the  diflerent  methods  of  amputating  may  be  considered  as 
mere  varieties  of  these  two  principal  modes,  the  flap  and  the  circular.  ^ 

Conditionfl  Bequiring  Amputation. — The  circumstances  which  may  render 
amputation  necessary  are  manifold ;  they  will  be  fully  discussed  in  subse- 
quent chapters,  in  considering  the  various  injuries  and  diseases  to  which  the 
human  ^me  is  liable,  but  I  may  here  briefly  enumerate  the  following,  as 
the  principal  conditions  which  are  considered  to  indicate  the  removal  of  a 
limb. 

1.  When  a  limb  is  torn  off  by  the  action  of  machinery,  or  carried  away  by 
a  cannon-ball,  there  can  be  no  Question  as  to  the  propriety  of  amputation. 
The  operation  may  indeed  be  said  to  have  been  already  done  by  the  accident 
which  caused  the  injury,  and  all  that  remains  for  the  surgeon  to  do  is  to  put 
the  wound  in  such  a  condition  as  to  promote  its  healing,  and  insure  the  for- 
mation of  a  well-shaped  stump. 

2.  MoriificatwHy  when  the  gangrene  is  more  extensive  than  a  mere  super- 
ficial slough,  is  usually  a  cause  for  amputation.  The  ordinary  rule,  and  a  very 
w»und  one  under  most  circumstances,  is  that  the  surgeon  should  not  operate 
until  the  line  of  separation  is  well  established :  thus,  in  the  form  of  gangrene 
resulting  from  the  intensity  of  the  inflammatory  proceas  (as  after  frost-bite), 
no  r>peration  should  be  done  while  the  mortification  is  still  extending,  but  the 
surgeon  ifhould  wait  until  nature  herself  indicates  that  the  limit  of  the  destruc- 
tive process  has  been  reached,  and  may  then  amputate  at  any  convenient  point 
above  the  line  of  separation.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  strictly  local  forms 
<»f  gangrene  resulting  from  direct  injury,  as  in  compound  fractures,  amputa- 

*  I  would  invite  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  history  of  amputation  to  con- 
sult my  article  in  the  International  Encyelopcedia  of  Surgery j  vol.  i.,  p.  652,  where  I 
bAve  gone  into  the  subject  much  more  fully  than  I  can  do  here. 
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tion  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  signs  of  mortification  are  unequivo- 
cally manifested ;  delay  will  commonly  cause  the  loss  of  the  patient,  before 
time  has  been  afforded  for  the  formation  of  any  line  of  demarcation.  There 
is  another  class  of  cases,  principally  met  with  in  military  practice,  which  often 
demand  immediate  amputation.  This  is  where  gangrene  follows  upon  an 
arterial  lesion  at  a  distant  point,  as  in  mortification  of  the  foot  from  a  wound 
of  the  femoral  artery.  The  gangrene,  in  such  cases,  first  shows  itself  by  a 
change  in  the  color  of  the  affected  part,  which  is  at  first  pale  and  tallowy, 
and  subsequently  becomes  mottled  and  streaked ;  there  is  at  first  numbness, 
followed  by  insensibility  of  the  mortified  member.  In  such  cases,  I  think, 
with  Mr.  Guthrie,  that  while  the  gangrene  remains  limited  to  the  toes  or  foot, 
it  is  right  to  wait,  in  hopes  that  it  will  not  pass  further ;  but  if  it  manifest  a 
tendency  to  spread  above  the  ankle,  amputation  should  be  at  once  i>erfornied 
at  the  point  where  experience  shows  that  the  morbid  action  is  likely  t4>  cea^e, 
that  is,  a  short  distance  below  the  knee.  In  a  similar  condition  of  the  arm, 
amputation  should  be  performed  at  the  shoulder-joint.  With  regard  to  the 
dry  gangrene  which  attacks  the  extremities  of  old  persons,  it  is  generally 
advised  to  refrain  from  amputation  altogether,  from  the  fear  that  the  morbid 
action  would  recur  in  the  stump ;  and,  indeed,  the  constitutional  state  of 
patients  thus  affected  is  usually  so  unfavorable  for  any  operation,  that  the 
surgeon  would  naturally  hesitate  about  proposing  to  amputate.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  that  as  this  senile  gangrene,  often  at  least,  depends  on 
arterial  obstruction,  a  better  chance  would  be  afforded  by  amputatmg  high 
up  in  the  thigh  than  by  any  other  mode  of  treatment ;  and  this  plan  has  been 
actually  put  in  practice  by  James,  of  Exeter,  and  some  others,  with  favor- 
able results.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  additional  risk  from  the  opera- 
tion itself  would  be  so  great,  that  it  could  only  be  justifiable  in  exceptional  cases. 
Amputation  is  sometimes  required  in  cases  of  ho&pital  gangrene,  either 
after  the  cessation  of  the  process,  on  account  of  the  extensive  destruction 
of  parts,  or  even  during  its  progress,  on  account  of  profuse  hemorrhage 
which  may  occur  from  the  opening  of  a  large  artery. 

3.  Amputation  is  sometimes  necessary  to  remedy  the  evils  produced  by 
exposure  to  heat  or  cold.  In  case  of  frost-bite,  if  merely  the  fingers  or  toes 
are  affected,  it  is  better  to  allow  the  dead  parts  to  be  spontaneously  separated, 
and  to  trim  off*  the  stump  subsequently ;  if  the  mortification  be  more  exten- 
sive, amputation  may  be  done  through  the  dead  tissues  (in  order  to  remove  a 
useless  and  offensive  mass),  and  a  second  amputation  be  performed  when  the 
line  of  separation  has  been  clearly  established.  In  cases  of  burn  or  scald, 
it  is  proper  to  wait  until  the  sloughs  have  spontaneously  come  away,  and 
until  the  reparative  power  of  nature  has  been  fully  tested,  when,  if  it  be 
found  manirestly  inadequate  to  the  task,  an  amputation  may  be  performed 
with  the  best  prospects  of  a  favorable  result. 

4.  Compound  fractures  and  luxations  frequently  render  amputation  neces- 
sary. The  majority  of  primary  amputations  in  civil  hospitals  are  for  these 
accidents,  and  the  number  of  such  cases  which  require  removal  of  the  limb 
is  constantly  becoming  larger,  with  the  multiplication  of  railroads  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  travel. 

5.  Jjocerated  and  contused  wounds  produced  by  railway  or  machinery  acci- 
dents, by  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  etc.,  may  require  amputation  even 
though  the  bones  have  escaped  injury. 

6.  Amputation  is  very  often  rendered  necessary  by  gunshot  injuries. 
Though  so  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  save  limbs  in  military  prac- 
tice by  the  introduction  of  excision  as  a  substitute  for  amputation,  still  the 
latter  must  alw^ays  continue  to  be  a  frequent  operation  in  the  hands  of  the 
army  surgeon ;  and,  indeed,  in  no  case  is  it  more  truly  the  "  humane  opera- 
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tion  "  than  in  the  irightftd  injuries  which  are  produced  by  the  missiles  of 
warfare. 

7.  Various  affediofis  of  the  bones  ajid  joints  require  removal  of  the  limb. 
The  number  of  cases  of  this  kind  which  are  now  submitted  to  amputation 
is  happily  gradually  becoming  more  limited,  thanks  to  the  introduction  of 
excision,  and  to  the  modern  improved  methods  of  treating  these  affections 
without  operation.  Still,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  always  remain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  cases,  in  which  the  destruction  of  tissue  is  so  extensive  that 
nothing  short  of  amputation  will  avail  to  save  life. 

8.  Amputation  is  required  in  certain  lesions  of  arteries ;  thus,  if  the  pop- 
liteal artery  be  ruptured,  amputation  is  almost  always  indicated.  Again, 
i-ertain  traumatic  aneurisnLs,  or  spontaneous  aneurisms  which  have  become 
«liffui«e,  are  more  safely  treated  by  amputation  than  in  any  other  way. 

9.  Morbid  g^rowths  may  render  amputation  imperative.  Even  non-malig- 
nant tumors  may,  from  their  size  or  other  circumstances,  call  for  removal  of 
the  affected  limb,  while  malignant  affections  of  the  extremities,  especially  if 
the  bonet*  be  involved,  almost  always  demand  amputation. 

10.  Tetanus  has  been  considered  a  cause  for  amputation,  and  the  operation 
has  occa.««ionally  been  followed  by  recovery  from  the  disease.  The  ex|>erience 
*ii  tlie  profe^ion  has,  however,  shown  that  amputation  cannot  be  regarded  as 
a  remedial  measure  under  such  circumstances,  and  few  surgeons  would  now 
think  it  right  to  add  the  risk  of  a  capital  operation,  when  there  is  so  little 
pnwpect  of  benefit  accruing ;  if,  however,  amputation  was  in  any  case  other- 
wwe  indicated,  the  occurrence  of  tetanus  would  be  an  additional  reason  for 
the  performance  of  the  operation.  Amputation  is  not  justifiable  in  cases  of 
hifdrophohia,  nor  in  those  of  poisoned  wound,  from  bites  of  serpents,  etc. 

1 1 .  Finally,  amputation  may  be  required  for  the  relief  of  deformity,  whether 
natural  or  acquired.  These  are  operations  of  complaisan^y  and  should,  there- 
f  >re.  only  be  performed  with  the  limitations  specified  in  the  chapter  on  opera- 
tions in  general. 

Inttnuiieilts. — ^The  instruments  required  for  amputation  are  a  tourniquet 
or  other  means  of  controlling  the  circulation,  knives  of  various  shapes  and 
*izta<,  !»ws,  bone-nippers,  artery  forcejis  and  tenacula,  ligatures,  retractors, 
Miturezft  and  suture  needles,  and  scissors. 

Tourniquet, — ^The  use  of  the  tourniquet  in  amputation  has  been  reprobated 
hv  some  excellent  surgeons,  among  others  by  the  late  Mr.  Guthrie.  The  only 
odjec-tioas  to  it  are  that  it  produces  a  certain  amount  of  venous  congestion, 
and  that  it  may  interfere  with  the  muscular  retraction  which  is  desirable  in 
the  circular  operation.*  But  by  taking  care  to  elevate  the  limb  before  screw- 
iir^  up  the  tourniquet,  and  not  to  do  the  latter  till  the  moment  l)eforc  making 
the  incisions,  the  interference  with  the  return  of  venous  blood  is  so  slight  as 
Ut  be  unim[>ortant,  while  the  difficulty  as  regards  the  muscles  can  easily  be 
•►bviate*!  by  retrenching  the  bone,  if  necessary,  afler  the  vessels  have  heen 
•^:ure<l  an<l  the  tournicjuet  removed.  In  fact,  the  evils  of  this  instrument 
are  more  apparent  than  real,  while  its  advantages  are  manifest  and  incon- 
tt^tablc,  Guthrie  and  Ilcmien  speak  of  compressing  the  artery  with  one  hand 
while  the  amputation  is  done  with  the  other,  but  such  a  course  seems  to  me 
more  adapte<I  to  show  the  skill  and  fearlessness  of  the  surgeon  than  to  promote 
the  pKxi  of  the  patient;  safety  should  never  be  sacrificed  to  brilliancy,  and 
[here  can  be  no  question  that  a  well-applied  tourniquet  renders  an  amputation 

'  It  h&a  been  recently  maintained  that  pycemia  is  caused  by  the  use  of  the  tourni- 
quet, which  is  supposed  to  cause  venous  tDrombosis  at  the  point  of  application;  but 
all  that  is  known  of  the  circumstances  under  which  pytcmia  occurs  discountenances 
9ucb  an  idea. 
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safer  than  the  hest  directed  manual  pressure ;  for  while  the  latter  can  only 
check  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  main  vessel,  a  tourniquet  controls  all  the 
arteries  at  once,  and  it  is  often  the  smaller  vessels  that  give  the  most  trouble. 
To  prevent  loss  of  venous  blood,  Silvestri  and  Esmarch  suggest  that  the 
limb  should  be  first  bound  with  an  elastic  bandage  from  below  upwards,  and 

then  surrounded  at  the  highe:*t 
point  with  a  band  or  tube  of  caout- 
chouc instead  of  a  tourniquet ;  the 
lower  bandage  is  then  to  be  re- 
moved, when  the  operation  may 
be  performed  in  temporarily  blood- 
less tissues.  Esmarch 's  method  has 
been  largely  employed  by  surgeons 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  with 
very  general  satisfaction ;  from  my 
own  experience  I  am  prepared  to 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  re- 
source in  cases  in  which  the  anaemic 
state  of  the  patient  renders  it  more 
than  ordinarily  important  to  av<)i<l 
the  loss  of  blood,  or  in  which  it  is 
necessary  that  the  field  of  opera- 
tion should  not  be  obscured  bv 
bleeding.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  employed  unnecessarily,  as  its 
use  has  been  sometimes  followeii 
by  troublesome  consecutive  hemor- 
rnage,  by  paralysis,  or  even  gan- 
grene of  the  limb  to  which  it  has 
been  applied,  and,  it  is  said,  by 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  death.  To  prevent  the  oozing  which 
follows  removal  of  the  tul)e,  Nicaise  advises  compression  of  the  wound  with 
a  sponge  dipped  in  a  1-50  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  while  Riedinger  applies 
an  induced  current  of  electricity.  Esmarch  himself  dresses  the  stump  in  a 
vertical  position  before  removing  the  tube,  and  keeps  it  in  that  p)sition  for 
half  an  hour  subsequently.  My  own  practice  is  to  employ  both  tne  tube  and 
ordinary  tourniquet  (at  a  higher  point),  removing  the  former  as  scmn  as  the 
main  vessels  have  been  secured.  Ingenious  modifications  of  E«*march*s  tour- 
niqiiet  have  been  devL»*od  by  Foulis,  H.  L.  Browne,  and  others. 

The  best  toumicjuet  for  ordinary  use  is  that  known  lu*  Petit 's,  from  having 
been  intnKluoed  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon  of  that  name.  It  con>i>t.'» 
of  two  metal  platt^,  the  distance  between  which  is  regulated  by  a  wrew,  with 
a  strong  linen  or  silk  strap  provided  with  a  buckle.  It  is  thus  applied:  a  few- 
turns  of  a  roller  are  pa.s.s<»<l  around  the  limb,  and  a  firm  pad  or  compress  thus 
secured  immediately  over  the  main  artery.  Upon  this  pud  is  place<l  the  lower 
plate  of  the  tourniquet,  so  that  the  artery  is  held  between  this  plate  and  the 
bone,  and  the  strap  is  buckled  tightly  enough  to  keep  the  instrument  in  pla<*o. 
When  the  surgeon  is  ready  to  make  his  ineisicm,  the  screw  is  tumwl  so  as  to 
separate  the  plates  and  thus  tighten  the  strap  till  the  arterial  circulation  is 
entirely  checked.  It  is  often  said  that,  proviued  that  the  compr<»ss  is  platx'^l 
over  the  artery,  it  makes  no  difl^rence  to  what  part  of  the  limb  the  tourniquet 
plate  is  applieii ;  this  is  a  mistake,  and  a  momentV  reflection  will  show  that 
it  is  so:  the  mechanism  of  the  tourniquet  is  such  that  it  makes  direct  prt?*s- 
ure  at  two  points  only,  viz.,  immediately  below  the  plate,  and  at  a  point  dia- 
metrically oi)iK)site;  at  every  other  point  of  the  circumference  the  pressure 


Petit'k  tourniquet. 
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exerted  by  tightening  the  strap  is  oblujae  or  gliding.  Hence,  unless  the  plate 
be  immediately  over  the  artery  or  diametrically  opposite  to  It,  the  effect  of 
turning  the  screw  will  he  inevitably  to  push  the  vesael  more  or  less  to  one 
side,  and  thus  the  circulation  may  not  he  controlled,  though  the  instrument 
be  applied  as  tightly  as  possible.    Hence,  as  a  rule,  the  tourniquet  plate 


should  gu  immediately  over  the  arteir:  where  this  is  not  practicable,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  axilla  or  the  popliteal  space,  it  should  be  placed  at  a  point 
diametrically  opposite. 

Various  other  forms  of  tourni(]uet  have  been  devised,  but  none  of  them 
approach  in  value  to  that  of  Petit.  The  ordinary  jfe/if  tourniquet,  as  it  is 
called,  consists  merely  of  a  strap  and  buckle  with  a  i»d  to  go  over  the  vessel ; 
it  is  no  better  than  tlie  common  garrot,  or  Upanuh  mndltisn  (Fig,  25),  made 
with  a  irtick  and  handkerchief.  Other  forms  are  the  horgeshoe  or  SignoronVg 
tourniquet  (Fijr.  26},  Skey's  tourniquet  (Fig.  27),  and  the  various  artery 
rtimprrnmrt,  which  are  designed  so  as  not  to  control  the  smaller  vessels; 
hdvever  useiul  these  maybe  for  casesof  aneurism  or  accidental  hemorrhage, 
they  are  not,  I  think,  as  good  as  Petit's  instrument  for  employment  in  ordi- 
nary amputations.  In  certain  special  operations,  however,  these  are  very 
valuable ;  thus  hip-joint  amputation  is  shorn  of  half  its  terrors  by  the  use  of 
Skev'fl  tourniquet  or  Lister's  aorta-compressor  (Fig.  28). 

Amputaiiiig  Knive». — Formerly  surgeons  used  for  the  circular  operation  a 
knife  with  but  one  edge  and  a  very  heavy  back,  shaped  somewhat  like  a 
rickle;  the  modem  amputatingkuives,  however,  which  are  adapted  for  either 
the  circular  or  the  flap  operation,  have  a  xliarp  point,  and  are  usually 
iloubIe<l-edze<l  for  an  inch  or  two  at  the  extremity.  The  length  of  the 
knife  ebould  be  about  one  and  a  half  times  the  diameter  of  the  limb  to 
be  removed,  and  its  breadth  from  three^'ighths  to  three-quarters  of  an 
inch.  Tbus.a  knife  with  a  cutting  edge  eight  or  nine  inches  longwill  answer 
for  moet  amputations  of  the  thigh,  while  one  with  an  edge  of  six  or  seven 
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inches  will  do  for  smaller  limbs.  Double-edged  catlins  (Fig.  30)  are  used 
principally  for  the  leg  and  forearm,  and  are  convenient  in  freeing  the  inter- 
osseous space  for  the  application  of  the  saw ;  their  width  should  not  exceed 
three-eighths  of  an  inch.  Beside  the  ordinary  amputating  knives,  the  sur- 
geon should  have  at  hand  one  or  two  strong  scalpels  or  bistouries  (Figs.  31 
and  32),  about  three  inches  long,  while  for  smaller  amputations,  as  of  the 
fingers,  a  very  slender  knife  with  a  heavy  back  will  be  found  convenient. 


Fio.  27. 


Fio.  28. 


Lister's  aorta-compressor.    (Ericmsbn.) 

The  blade  of  such  a  knife  should  be 
about  two  inches  long  and  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  wide.  The  meajsure- 
ments  which  I  have  given  are  rather 
smaller  than  those  usually  directed, 
but  are,  I  think,  such  as  will  l)e 
found  satisfactory  in  most  cases ;  for 
my  own  part,  I  much  prefer  a  small 
knife  to  a  large  one,  and  am,  in- 
deed!, in  the  habit  of  using  a  three-inch  blade  for  the  largest  iinili**, 
having  found  it  (juite  ample  even  for  amputation  at  the  hi|>-j<iint.     The 

Fig.  20. 


Skey's  tourniquet. 


Amputating  knife. 


handles  of  amputating  knives  should  be  of  rough  ebony,  which  is  k»ss  likely 
to  slip  when  bloody  than  either  bone  or  ivory. 


Fkj.  :U). 


Call  in  or  double -edged  knife. 


Siiwi*. — The  amputating  saw  sliould  !)e  alx)ut  ten  inches  long  by  two  and 
a  half  wide ;  it  sliould  l)e  strong,  with  a  heavy  back,  so  as  to  give  additional 
firmness,  and  the  teeth  not  too  widely  set,  but  just  enough  to  prevent  biu«i- 
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ing.     For  operations  about  the  hand  or  foot,  a  small  saw  with  a  movable 
back  (Fig.  33)  will  often  be  found  useful. 


Fio.  81. 


Bistoury. 


Bofu-nippers  or  Cutting  Fliers  may  be  used  in  amputating  the  phalanges, 
or  for  smoothing  off  any  rough  edges  left  by  the  saw  in  larger  operations. 


Fig.  32. 


Scalpel. 


Ten  to  twelve  inches  is  a  good  length,  of  which  the  blades  should  not  occupy 
more  than  two  inches ;  the  blades,  which  are  sharp,  should  be  set  at  an  ob- 


Fio.  33. 


*  ■  1 1  ■■■»  »  »»»«<%mi»»%»»>%»t 


Small  amputating  saw. 


tuse  angle  with  the  handles,  which  must  be  very  strong,  and  roughened  to 
prevent  the  hand  from  slipping. 

Fig.  34. 


Bone-nippers. 

Artery  Forceps  and  Tenacula  are  used  in  taking  up  the  vessels ;  the  best 
£i»rm  of  forceps  is  essentially  that  invented  by  Liston,  and  known  as  the 
** bull-dog  forceps;"  the  blades 

should   be  expanded  a  short  ^^o.  36. 

distance  above  the  points,  that 
the  ligature  may  easily  slip 
over  without  including  the  in- 
strument itself  in  the  knot; 
tbev  may  be  made  to  fasten 
witii  a  catch,  or,  which  I  think 
is  better,  be  provided  with  a 
spring  which  keeps  them  closed 
except  when  opened  by  pressure  of  the  surgeon's  fingers.  The  tenaculumy  or 
sharp  hook,  must  be  of  sufficient  size  and  but  slightly  curved ;  it  is  not  as 
good  an  Instrument  as  the  forceps  for  most  cases,  but  is  sometimes  useftil, 
especially  where  the  parts  are  matted  together  by  inflammation,  and  the 
artery  cannot  be  separated  by  the  forceps ;  sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  take 
up  a  little  mass  of  muscle  or  areolar  tissue  with  ttoo  tenacula,  and  throw  a 
ligature  around  the  whole.  Though  I  have  never  seen  any  harm  result 
frr»m  this  ligature  en  masses  it  should  not  be  practised  when  it  can  be  avoided, 
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Tenaculum,  or  sharp  hook,  with  which  the  arterial  orifice  is 

picked  out. 


FlO.  87. 


The  reef-knot. 


and,  afl  far  as  possible,  each  vessel  should  be  drawn  from  its  sheath  and  tied 
separately.    Dr.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  has  devised  an  in^nious  artery  for- 

ceir  which  draws  the  ar- 
tery £rom  its  sheath  by  its 
own  weight,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a  cutting  slide 
to  divide  the  ligature,  thus 
enabling  the  surgeon  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of 
an  assistant. 

Ligatures  maj  be  made  of  a  variety  of  materials,  such  as  cat^t,  horsehair, 
iron  or  silver  wire,  or  more  commonrjr,  and  I  think  better,  of  fine  whip-cord 
or  strong  sewing-silk.  The  silk  should  be  cut  into  lengths  of  about  eighteen 
inches,  and  must  be  well  waxed  to  fit  it  for  use.    The  ordinary  skein  of  silk 

contains  about  six  yards,  and  is  thus  sufficient 
for  twelve  ligatures.  In  ordinary  amputations 
the  number  of  vessels  requiring  ligature  is 
about  six  or  seven,  but  if  there  nas  been  in- 
flammation, causing  enlargement  of  the  small 
arteries,  as  many  as  twenty  or  twenty-five  lig- 
atures may  be  necessary.  The  artery  having 
been  drawn  out  of  its  sheath  by  the  rorceps  or 
tenaculum,  the  ligature  is  thrown  around  it  and 
secured  hj  what  is  called  the  reef-knot,  the 
peculiarities  of  which  can  be  better  understood 
firom  the  annexed  cut  than  from  any  descrip- 
tion. It  is  usual  after  tightening  the  knot  to  cut  off  one  end  of  the  ligature, 
allowing  the  other  to  hang  out  at  the  wound.  It  is  convenient  to  retain  both 
ends  of  the  ligature  which  surrounds  the  main  artery,  knotting  them  together 
for  purposes  of  distinction.  Skort-eut  ligatures  were  very  highly  commended 
by  Hennen  and  others  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  are  now,  I  be- 
lieve, generally  abandoned,  except  in  the  form  of  the  carbolized  ligature  of 
Prof,  faster ;  catgut  is  the  material  usually  employed,  but  Maunder  prefers 

carbolized  silk.  I  have  myself  suc- 
cessfully tied  the  common  carotid 
with  a  short-cut,  carbolized,  catgut 
ligature,  and  have  no  doubt  that, 
when  a  good  article  is  employed,  it 
is  quite  safe,  at  least  for  arteriw 
ligated  in  their  continuity.  For 
securing  wounded  arteries,  how- 
ever, or  those  divided  in  amputa- 
tion, I  still  prefer  the  ordinary  ailk 
ligature.  When  catgut  b  em- 
ployed, three  knots  instead  of  two 
should  be  tied,  to  prevent  slipping. 
Some  surgeons  apply  a  single  knot  only  to  small  vessels.  I  see  no  advantage 
in  this  plan,  whicn  is  certainly  not  as  safe  as  the  use  of  the  common  reef- 
knot.  Acupressure  may  be  used  to  secure  arteries  after  amputation,  as  may 
various  ingenious  modifications  of  acupressure,  in  which  a  wire  is  used  in- 
stead of  a  needle ;  these  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  wounds  of 
arteries. 

The  Retractor  consists  of  a  piece  of  muslin,  six  to  eight  inches  wide,  one 
end  of  which  is  split  into  two  tails  for  the  thigh  or  arm,  and  into  three  for 
the  leg  or  forearm.    It  is  applied  around  the  bone  or  bones  to  keep  the  fH>ft 
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tisuea  from  being  injured  by  the  saw,  and  to  prevent  bone  dust  irom  being 
caught  among  the  muscles,  an  occurrence  which  would  greatly  interfere  with 
the  rapidity  of  the  healing  procese. 

The  Sulurei  may  be  applied  with  the  ordinary  "  Burgeon's  needle,"  which 
for  use  in  stumps  should  be  large,  strong,  and  but  slightly  curved;  or,  if  the 
flaps  be  very  thick,  a  needle,  mounted  in  a  handle  and  with  the  eye  near  the 
point,  such  as  is  used  in  the  operation  of  strangulating  a  nsevus,  will  be 
found  convenient  The  best  material  for  the  suture  is,  I  think,  silver,  lead, 
or  malleable  iron  wire,  though  this  is  a  matter  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
tbe  &ocy  of  the  operator. 

Sti$aors  are  used  to  cut  the  ligatures  and  sutures,  or  to  retrench  any  pro- 
jecting nerves,  tendons,  or  masses  of  fascia. 

OparatiTe  ProcednrM. — The  various  modes  of  amputating  may  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  modifications  of  the  two  original  forms  of  the  operation,  the 
circular  and  the  flap ;  thus  the  oval  operation,  or  that  of  Scout«tten,  is  based 
upoa  the  circular,  while  the  different  methods  of  Vermale,  S£dillot,  Teale, 
Lee,  etc.,  are  but  varieties  of  the  flap  operation. 

Oheular  Method. — An  amputation  by  the  circular  method  is  thus  per- 
formed: AnsBthesia  having  been  induced,  and  the  seat  of  operation  wasned 

Fig.  89. 


and  abaved,  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  side  or  the  foot  of  the  operating- 
table,  BO  that  the  limb  to  be  removed  projects  well  over  the  edge.  The  cir- 
culation should  be  controlled  bv  means  of  a  tourniquet,  or  bv  manual  prees- 
nre  exercised  by  an  assletant,  while  another  assistant  holds  the  affected  limb 
in  nch  a  position  as  is  convenient  for  the  operator.  The  latter  should  stand 
to  that  his  Uft  hand  will  be  tmeardi  the  patient's  trunk ;  thus,  in  amputating 
the  right  leg  the  surgeon  stands  on  the  patient's  right  side,  while  in  removing 
the  lejl  leg  be  stands  between  the  patient's  limbs.  The  surf^n  then,  steady- 
ing and  drawing  upwards  the  skin  with  his  left  hand,  slightly  stoops,  and 
nrria  hia  rieht  hand,  which  holds  a  knife  of  sufficient  length,  around  the 
patient's  limb,  so  that  the  Irack  of  the  knife  is  towards  his  own  face.  Press- 
ing the  heel  of  the  knife  well  into  the  flesh,  he  makes  a  circular  sweep  around 
tbe  limb,  rising  as  he  does  so,  and  thus  being  enabled  to  complete  the  whole 
or  St  least  the  greater  part  of  the  cutaneous  incision  with  one  motion;  a  few 
lifiht  loucbM  of  the  knife  will  now  allow  considerable  retraction  of  the  skin, 
and,  if  the  limb  be  slender,  this  degree  of  retraction  may  be  sufficient.    The 
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first  incision  must  completely  divide  all  the  structures  down  to  the  muscles. 
If  the  skin  have  not  retracted  sufficiently,  the  surgeon  now,  either  with  the 
same  knife  or  with  an  ordinary  scalpel,  rapidly  dissects  up  a  cuff  of  skin  and 
fascia,  about  half  as  long  as  the  limb  is  thick.  In  doing  this,  care  must  be 
taken  to  cut  always  towards  the  muscles ;  neglect  of  this  rule  will  cause  di- 
vision of  the  cutaneous  vessels  and  consequent  sloughing  of  the  part.  Having 
done  this,  the  operator  grasps  the  cuff  of  skin  with  his  leil  hand,  and,  with 
the  large  knife,  makes  anotner  circular  cut  at  the  point  of  the  cuff's  reflec- 
tion, through  all  the  muscles  and  down  to  the  bone.  A  wide  gap  is  usually 
immediately  produced  by  the  retraction  of  the  cut  muscles ;  if  it  be  not  suf- 
ficient, however,  the  surgeon  quickly  separates  the  muscular  structures  from 
their  periosteal  attachments  with  the  finger  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  press- 
ing them  back  and  thus  cleaning  the  bone  for  the  space  of  about  two  inches. 
If  the  limb  contain  two  bones,  tne  interosseous  tissues  must  be  divided  with 
a  double-edged  knife  or  with  the  ordinary  scalpel.  The  retractor  being  ap- 
plied and  firmly  drawn  upwards,  the  bone  is  now  to  be  sawn  at  the  highest 
point  exposed.  It  is  well  first  to  divide  the  periosteum  with  a  knife,  and  to 
use  the  saw  lightly  at  first,  so  as  to  avoid  splintering.  The  saw  should  be 
held  vertically,  and  if  two  bones  are  to  be  divided,  they  should  be  sawn  to- 
gether. The  assistant  who  holds  the  limb  must  exercise  care  to  keep  it  in 
such  a  position  as  neither  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  saw  nor  to  allow 
the  bone  to  break  before  the  section  is  completed.  As  soon  as  the  limb  is  re- 
moved the  surgeon  secures  the  vessels,  momentarily  loosening  the  tourniquet, 
if  necessary,  that  the  gush  of  blood  may  indicate  the  position  of  the  smaller 
arteries,  and,  when  all  bleeding  is  checked,  proceeds  to  dress  the  stump.  If 
any  projecting  spiculse  have  been  left  by  the  saw,  they  must  be  removed  with 
strong  cutting  pliers,  and  any  tendons  or  nerves  that  hang  out  from  the  stump 
should  be  cut  short  with  sharp  scissors.  The  skin  cufi*  is  then  brought  to- 
gether with  sutures,  so  as  to  convert  the  circular  into  a  linear  incision,  its 
direction  being  horizontal,  vertical,  or  oblique,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the 
operator.  It  is  well  to  apply  a  bandage  with  circular  turns  from  above 
downwards,  to  the  stump,  so  as  to  prevent  spasm  or  subsequent  muscular 
retraction.  Sometimes  great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tummg  up  the  skin 
cuff,  from  the  conical  shape  of  the  limb.  In  such  cases  the  surgeon  may  slit 
the  cuff  at  one  or  both  sides,  thus  converting  the  procedure  into  a  modified 
flap  operation. 

Flap  Method. — Amputation  by  the  flap  method  is  susceptible  of  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  variations.  Thus  there  may  be  only  one  flap,  more  com- 
monly two,  or  even  a  larger  number.  The  flaps  may  be  cut  antero-posteriorly, 
laterally,  or  obliquely ;  tney  may  be  made  b^  transfixing  the  limb  and  cutting 
outwards,  or  may  be  shaped  from  without  mwards,  or  one  may  be  made  by 
transfixion  and  the  other  from  without.  They  may  include  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  tissue  down  to  the  bone,  or  merely  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia,  or 
they  may  embrace  the  superficial  muscles,  while  the  deeper  layer  is  divided 
circularly  (Sddillot).  Finally,  they  may  have  a  curved  outline,  or  they  may 
be  rectangular. 

In  practising  the  ordinary  double-flap  amputation,  the  surgeon  stands  as 
for  the  circular  amputation,  and  grasping  and  slightly  lifting  the  tissue 
which  is  to  form  the  flap,  enters  the  point  of  the  long  knife  at  the  side 
nearest  himself;  then  pushing  it  across  and  around  the  bone  with  a  decided 
but  cautious  motion,  and  slightly  raising  the  handle  when  the  bone  is  parsed, 
he  brings  the  point  out  diametrically  opposite  its  place  of  entrance.  Hold- 
ing the  blade  in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  he  then  shapes  his  flap  by  cutting  at 
first  downwards,  with  a  rapid  sawing  motion,  and  then  obliquely  forwards. 
Turning  up  the  flap,  he  re-enters  the  knife  at  the  same  point  as  before,  car- 
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lies  it  OD  tbe  other  dde  of  the  bone,  brings  it  out  with  the  same  precautions 
aa  at  firat,  and  cuis  his  second  flap.  He  then  applies  the  retractor,  makes  a 
circular  sweep  to  divide  any  remaining  fibres,  and  saws  tbe  bone  as  in  the 
circular  operation.      In  many 

situstions,  as  in  the  front  of  the  Fio.  40. 

leg  where  the  boue  is  superficial, 
it  is  impossible  to  make  a  flap 
by  transfixion,  and  in  any  part, 
if  the  limb  be  large,  the  flap 
thus  made  is  unwieldy,  the  skin 
retrsctine  more  than  the  mus- 
dea,  which  project  and  interfere 
with  the  closure  of  the  wound. 
Hence  it  is  often  better  to  make 
at  least  ooe  flap  by  cutting  from 
without  inwards,  dividing  the 
skio  and  superficial  fascia  by 
the  first  incision,  and  the  mus- 
cles by  a  second,  at  a  higher 
point. 

In  riew  of  tbe  wasting  and 
gradual  disappearance  of  mus- 
cular tieaue,  which  always  takes  place  in  a  stump,  some  surgeons  thiuk  to 
uve  time  and  trouble  by  making  flaps  of  skin  only ;  but,  apart  from  the 
danger  of  sloughing,  which  always  attends  these  long  skin  flaps,  unsupported 
by  muscle,  the  resulting  stump  is  not  so  serviceable,  for  though  the  true 
muscular  structure  does  indeed  disappear,  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  muscle 
remains,  becoming  condensed  into  a  thick  pad  which  forma  a  very  necessary 
cuvering  for  the  bone. 

In  making  antero- posterior  flaps  by  transfixion,  the  anterior  one  should 
be  cut  first;  if  the  flaps  are  shaped  from  without  inwards,  the  lower  should 
he  formed  first,  as  otherwise  the  blood  from  the  first  incision  would  obscure 
the  tine  of  tbe  second.  In  making  lateral  flaps,  the  outer  should  be  the  first 
nit,  and,  generally,  it  may  be  stated  that  that  flap  should  be  first  formed 
which  does  not  contain  the  principal  artery. 

I  have  advised  that  for  the  flap  as  well  as  for  the  circular  operation  the 
iureeoD  should  stand  with  his  Ufi  hand  towards  the  patient's  trunk.  Many 
■uthora,  however,  including  Mr.  Liston  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  direct  that  exactly 
tiie  opposite  pusture  should  be  assumed,  with  the  left  hand  on  the  part  to  be 
removed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  every  one  will  find  that  position  most  con- 
vfDieat  to  which  he  is  most  accustomed ;  but  consider  that  which  I  have 
rroKDinended  to  be  the  best,  as  enabling  the  operator  to  have  more  control 
over  hemorrhage,  in  case  of  sudden  slipping  of  the  tourniquet  or  relaxation 
of  his  assistant's  grasp. 

Otai  and  EUiplieal  MeOutds. — The  oval  amputation  in  its  simplest  form 
may  be  considered  as  a  circular  operation,  in  which  the  cuff  oi  skin  has 
been  slit  at  one  side,  and  the  angles  rounded  off^  In  this  form  it  is  used  for 
diMrticulatioD  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  joints,  and,  with  a  slight  modifi- 
ruioo,  OHistituteB  Larrev'a  well-known  nietliod  of  amputating  at  the  shoulder- 
wint.  Another  form  of  the  oval  operation,  which  in  this  case  should  rather 
be  called  elliptical,  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  knee  and  elbow-joints,  though 
it  is  applied  by  the  French  to  other  parts  as  well.  The  incision  in  this  form 
of  amputation  constitutes  a  perfect  ellipse,  coming  below  the  joint  on  the 
front  or  outside  of  the  limb  ;  the  resulting  flap  is  folded  upon  itself,  making 
a  curved  cicatrix  and  furnishing  an  excellent  covering  for  the  stump. 
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Modified  Circutar  Operatum. — This  plan  seems  to  have  been  su^eeted  by 
Mr.  ListOD,  and  was  afterwards  improved  and  tai^ly  employed  by  Mr.  Svme. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  circular  operation,  with  the  slcin  cuff  alit 
CD  both  sides  and  the  angles  trimmed  off.  It  is  done  by  cutting  with  a  suitable 
knife  two  short  curved  skin-flape,  and  dividing  the  muscles  with  a  circular 
sweep  of  the  instrument :  it  is  particularly  adapted  to  amputations  through 
very  muscular  limbs. 

Flo.  41. 
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TeaU^a  Method  Ity  ReelanmUar  Flaps. — ^This  operation,  which  was  intro* 
duced  and  systematized  by  Mr.  Teale,  uf  Leeds,  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
undoubtedly  furnishes  a  most  elegant  and  serviceable  stump.  There  are  two 
flaps  of  unequal  length,  the  shorter  always  containing  the  main  vessel  or  ves- 
sels of  the  limb.  The  flaps  are  of  equal  width,  but  while  one  has  a  length 
of  half  Ihe  cireumferenee  of  the  iimb  at  the  point  where  the  saw  is  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  other  is  but  one-quarter  an  long  {i.  e.,  one-eighth  of  the  circumfer- 
ence). The  lines  of  the  flaps  ubould  be  marked  with  ink  or  crayon  before 
banning  the  operation,  as  othemise,  es)>ecially  la  dealing  with  a  conical 
limb,  it  is  almost  impoeeihle  to  cut  the  lung  Hap  uf  the  requisite  rectangular 
shape.  Both  flaps  are  to  embrace  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bone,  and  the 
long  flap,  which  is  in  shape  a  perfect  square,  is,  after  sawing  t)ie  bone,  folded 
on  Itself,  and  attached  by  points  of  suture  to  the  short  flap.  The  advantages 
of  this  mode  of  amputating  are  that  it  secures  a  good  cushion  of  soft  parts 
over  the  end  of  the  stump,  and  that  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  line  of  pressure,  in  adapting  an  artificial  limb :  its  di^van- 
tage  is  that,  if  used  upon  a  muscular  limb,  it  require)  the  bone  to  be  divided 
at  a  much  higher  point  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  and  thus,  in  the 
case  of  the  thigh  at  least,  adds  much  to  the  gravity  of  the  operation.  Hence 
it  has  been  suggested  by  Prof.  Lister  to  alter  the  relative  dimensions  of  the 
flaps,  making  the  longer  of  just  sufficient  size  to  bring  the  cicatrix  out  of 
the  line  of  pressure,  while  its  diminished  length  is  compensated  for  by  in- 
creasing that  of  the  short  flap.  I  have  myself  employed  this  modified  form 
of  Teale's  operation  I  keeping,  however,  the  rectangular  shape  of  the  flap  >, 
sad  have  found  it  to  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  original. 

Relative  Merit*  of  the  different  Methods. — I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  inl<i  a 
discussiim  of  the  supixwo<i  advanta^'cs  of  one  method  of  amputating  over 
another,  believing  that  excellent  results  may  be  obtained  by  any  of  these 
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Teale's  amputation.    (Bryant.) 


plans,  and  that  the  difference  in  the  results  of  amputation  in  the  hands 
of  various  operators  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  particular  procedure  em- 
ployed, a£  to  tne  judgment  displayed 
in  selecting  cases  for  operation,  and 
the  care  manifested  in  conducting 
the  after>treatment.  When  I  began 
to  operate,  I  practised  one  or  other 
form  of  the  nap  amputation  almost 
exclusively,  having  a  prejudice 
against  the  circular  method,  which 
L?  certainly  less  easy  of  execution 
and  less  brilliant  than  the  other. 
During  late  years,  however,  my 
views  upon  this  point  have  under- 
p-^ne  some  modification,  and  I  now 
prefer  the  circular  operation  in  cer- 
tain localities.  The  surgeon  should 
Dot,  1  think,  confine  himself  to  any 
one  method  exclusively,  but  should 
vary  his  mode  of  operating  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  case. 
If  any  general  rule  were  to  be  given,  I  should  say  that  the  circular  incision 
or  Teale's  method  gives  the  best  stumps  in  the  forearm,  the  modified  circular 
in  the  upper-arm  and  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh,  the  single  or  double  flap 
operation  immediatelv  above  or  Delow  the  knee,  the  circular  or  lateral-flap 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg,  and  the  oval  operation  at  the  joints.  The  points 
u>  be  considered  in  choosing  an  operation  for  any  particular  part  of  the  body 
will  be  referred  to  in  discussing  the  special  amputations. 

Bimiiltaaeoasy  Synchronoas,  or  Conseoutive  Amputation. — It  occasion- 
ally becomes  necessary,  in  cases  of  severe  injury,  to  remove  two  or  more 
limbs  by  primary  amputation  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  this  has  been 
done  bv  two  surgeons  operating  simultaneously,  but  it  is  better  for  one  to 
flo  both  amputations  consecutively,  beginning  with  the  limb  that  m  most 
seTerely  hurt.  Though  the  prognosis  of  these  double  amputations  is  always 
un&vorable,  yet  recoveries  have  followed  with  sufficient  ffequency  to  justify 
the  sorgeon  in  having  recourse  to  the  knife,  when  the  condition  of  the  patient 
will  at  all  permit  it.  If  the  hemorrhage  can  be  effectually  controlled  by  tour- 
niquets, it  IS  better  to  remove  both  limbs  before  stopping  to  take  up  any  ves- 
^U ;  though  if  the  first  amputation  have  produced  much  depression,  it  may 
hf'  neceasary  to  pause  and  administer  restoratives  before  proceeding  to  the 
second.  One  ox  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  synchronous  amputation '  on 
record  is  that  done  by  Dr.  Koehler,  of  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pennsylvania, 
who  thus  removed  both  legs  and  one  arm  from  a  boy  of  thirteen,  the  lad 
making  an  excellent  recovery  in  spite  of  this  severe  mutilation.  I  have 
mjBelf  guccessfully  resorted  to  synchronous  amputation  of  the  right  hip-joint 
and  left  1^  (Fig*  43;,  for  a  railway  injury  occurring  in  a  lad  of  fifteen. 

Dretsing  of  the  Stump. — After  an  amputation,  the  stump  should  not  be 
dreffied  until  all  hemorrhage  has  ceased.  Sometimes  after  all  the  recog- 
nixable  vessels  have  been  secured,  a  troublesome  oozing  continues  from  the 

*  Quadruple  ampuiationa^  or  amputations  of  both  upper  and  both  lower  extremities, 
have  been  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  Alfred  MuUer,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon, 
r.  ft.  A.,  Dr.  Begg,  M.  Champenois,  and  other  surgeons,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
th«  operations  io  any  of  the  eight  cases  to  which  I  have  references,  were  synchronous. 
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Fig.  43. 


face  of  the  stump ;  tbU  is  usually  venouB  bleeding,  and  will  commonly  cease 
of  itself  when  the  tourniquet  is  removed.  If  it  do  not,  it  may  probably  be 
checked  by  elevating  the  stump,  aud  pouring  over  it  a  atream  of  cold  water, 
or  of  diluted  alcohol.'  Bleeding  from  the  medullary  cavity  of  the  sawn  bone 
may  be  stopped  by  inserting  a  piece  of  dry  lint,  a  plug  of  wood,  or  better,  a 
pellet  of  previously  softened  white  wax;  the  latter  haa  the  advantage  of  beiog 
perfectly  unirritatiug,  bo  thai;,  if 
necessary,  it  may  be  allowed  to 
remain  when  the  flaps  are  brought 
together.  A  plug  of  catgut  is 
preferred  by  Riedinger,  If  the 
surgeon  have  any  reason  to  fear 
consecutive  hemorrhage,  the 
stump  should  not  be  finally 
closed  for  some  hours,  or  until 
complete  reaction  has  occurred, 
a  piece  of  lint,  dipped  in  olive 
oil,  being  meanwhile  laid  be- 
tween the  flaps  (as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Butcher),  to  prevent  their 
adhering,  and  the  sutures  let^ 
loose  until  the  surgeon  ii4  ready 
for  the  final  dressing.  The  liga- 
tures are  to  be  brought  out  at 
one  or  both  angles  of  the  wound, 
as  may  be  most  convenient ;  it 
has  been  suggeEt«d  to  bring  each 
one  through  the  face  of  the  flap 
by  a  separate  puncture,  but  sucii 
a  plan  seems  to  me  more  adapted 
joini.  (From  t  paiicni  in  ihe  Uniymiijr  Hoipiiai.)  jq  delay  union  by  producing  in- 
creased irritation,  than  to  pro- 
mote quick  healing.  The  edges  of  the  amputation  wound  are  to  be  brought 
together,  not  too  tightly,  by  the  use  of  sutures,  and  the  flaps,  if  heavy,  mar 
be  additionally  supported  by  the  use  of  adhesive  strips.  It  is  a  great  mi.>take 
to  hermetically  seal  a  stump ;  there  is  alwavs  a  considerable  flow  of  serum 
for  some  hours  after  an  amputation,  and  if  this  fluid  be  not  allowed  to  escape 
from  the  stump,  it  inevitably  decomposes  and  produces  irritation.  Various 
modes  of  dressing  a  stump  have  been  employed  ;  Mr.  Teale  directed  what 
has  been  called  dry -dressing,  which  was,  in  fact,  no  dressing  at  all,  the  stump 
being  simply  laid  on  a  pillow  (which  was  covered  with  gutta-percha  cloth  >, 
and  protected  by  throwing  over  it  a  piece  of  thin  gauze.  Sir  J.  Y.  8impson 
highly  commended  the  exposure  of  hoth  amputation  and  other  wounds  to 
the  air,  calling  the  scab  produced  by  this  exposure  a  "  natural  wound  lute." 
Dr.  J.  R.  Wood,  of  New  York,  goes  still  fiirther,  treating  stumps  by  what 
he  calls  the  "  open  method,"  without  either  sutures,  plasters,  or  dressings. 
MM.  Gu^rin  and  Maisonneuve  have,  on  the  other  hand,  devised  wav-s  of 
treating  stumps  in  exhausted  receivers,  giving  their  rei^jM^ctive  plans  the 

'  Under  the  name  ol partnehymatous  hemorrhagt,  Dr.  Lidell  hni  described  (folio*- 
JTIR  SlruDieyer)  ■  general  CHpiIlurj  uuiing,  due  tii  dilntalion  •>(  Ihe  capilUry  ve*>«U, 
eiiher  by  ihe  niflnmmiiwry  prm'tus,  or  us  Ihe  result  of  .•b»triiftnni  or  ihe  prini'ipni 
veina  from  tlirunil>»iii>.  The  irealment  reoum mended  in  itie  former  cue  contiau  id 
the  appliciiUun  uf  the  persiilphiiie  or  perchtoride  of  iron,  hoi  water,  or  the  actual 
CKulery  ;  in  the  latter,  liKBlinri  of  the  mam  arierjr  or  ampuUtiun  at  a  higher  puint 
( V.  S.  San.  CommitiUm  Surffieal  Memoir*,  vol.  i,,  pp.  a3T-M60). 
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eaphonious  titles  of  "  pneumatic  occlusion "  and  "  pneumatic  aspiration.'' 
A.  Guerin  has  recently  recommended  the  employment  of  cotton,  as  a  means 
of  excluding  deleterious  germs,  which  are  supposed  to  exist  in  the  atmos- 
phere. The  '*  antiseptic  method  "  of  Prof  Lister  has  been  quite  extensively 
used  in  the  treatment  of  stumps,  and,  I  doubt  not,  answers  a  very  good  pur- 
pose. The  dressing  which  I  myself  prefer,  consists  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lint 
soaked  in  pure  laudanum,  covered  with  oiled  silk  or  waxed  paper,  and 
secured  in  place  with  a  light  recurrent  bandage ;  the  local  use  of  tne  narcotic 
is  soothing  to  the  patient,  while  the  styptic  and  antiseptic  properties  of  the 
alcoholic  menstruum  are  often  useful.  In  military  practice  cold  water  is 
the  most  convenient  application  to  a  recent  stump,  and,  if  not  too  long  con- 
tinued, answers  very  well.  Whatever  dressing  is  used,  the  stump  should 
not  be  disturbed  for  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours,  by  which  time  suppu- 
ration will  usually  have  begun ;  the  wound  may  then  be  dressed  with  diluted 
alcohol,  with  lime-water,  or  with  any  other  substance  that  the  condition  of 
the  part  may  indicate. 

II'  organic  sutures  have  been  used,  they  should  be  removed  about  the  third 
or  fourth  day ;  metallic  sutures  may  remain  longer,  and  need  not  usually  be 
taken  away  until  firm  union  has  occurred,  and  until  they  are  therefore  of  no 
further  use.  The  ligatures  may  be  expected  to  drop  from  the  smaller  vessels 
after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day ;  from  the  larger  arteries  after  the  tenth  or  twelfth. 
The  ligatures  should  always  be  allowed  to  drop  of  themselves ;  but  when  the 
time  usually  requisite  for  their  separation  has  elapsed,  the  surgeon  may  at 
each  dressing  gently /ee/  them,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  loose.  If  acupressure 
has  been  employed,  the  pins  or  needles  from  the  smaller  vessels  may  be  re- 
moved on  the  second  day ;  that  on  the  main  artery  on  the  third  or  fourth, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  clot  formed,  which  may  be  estimated  by  the 
point  at  which  pulsation  in  the  flap  ceases. 

Btmcture  of  a  Stump. — A  stump  continues  to  undergo  changes  in  its 
structure  for  a  long  while  after  cicatrization  is  completed ;  the  muscular  sub- 
itance  wastes,  and  the  museles  and  tendons  become  converted  into  a  dense 
fibro-cellular  mass,  which  surrounds  the  bone;  the  bone  itself  is  rounded  off, 
and  its  medullary  cavity  filled  up ;  the  vessels  are  obliterated  up  to  the  points 
at  which  the  first  branches  are  given  ofi*,  firm  fibrous  cords  marking  their 
place  below ;  the  nerves  ^  become  thickened  and  bulbous  at  their  extremities, 
the<e  bulbs  being  composed  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  numerous  nerve 
fibrils  interspersed.  Upon  the  firmness  and  painlessness  of  a  stump,  depend 
(rreatly  the  facility  and  comfort  with  which  an  artificial  limb  can  be  worn. 
In  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity,  there  is  comparatively  little  difficulty, 
and  very  ingenious  and  serviceable  arms  and  hands  are  now  supplied  by  the 
manufacturers.  In  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  found  that  very  few  stumps  will 
l)ear  the  entire  pressure  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  body  in  walking  upon 
an  artificial  limb,  and  hence  a  portion  at  least  of  the  pressure  should  be  taken 
off  by  giving  the  apparatus  additional  bearings  upon  the  neighboring  bony 
prominences ;  thus  for  an  amputation  of  the  leg,  the  artificial  limb  should 
bear  upon  the  knee,  while  in  the  case  of  a  thigh  stump,  the  tuber  ischii  and 
hip  should  receive  the  principal  pressure. 

^  Localized  atrophy  of  that  half  of  the  spinal  cord  which  corresponds  to  the  side  on 
which  amputation  has  been  performed  has  been  observed  bv  Dickinson,  Clarice,  and 
Vulptan,  and  is,  according  to  the  latter  author,  directly  due  to  the  section  of  the 
nerves  of  the  amputated  limb.  Similar  changes  have  been  observed  by  S.  G.  Webber, 
(renzmcr,  £Hckv>n,  Leyden,  and  Dreschfeld,  while  Chuquet  and  Luys  have  observed 
cerebral  atrophy  on  the  opposite  side.  B^rard,  many  years  ago,  noted  atrophy  of 
the  anterioi  roota  of  the  spinal  nerves  corresponding  to  the  amputated  part. 
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Affections  of  Stamps. — ^Any  one  of  the  constituents  of  a  stump  may  give 
trouble  after  an  amputation,  and  the  treatment  of  the  morbid  conditions  of 
a  stump  is  a  very  important  matter  for  the  surgeon's  consideration. 

1.  Spasm  of  the  muscles  often  occurs  and  causes  much  suffering  a  few 
hours  after  an  amputation ;  it  is  best  treated  by  the  use  of  a  moderately  firm 
bandage  around  the  part,  and  by  the  exhibition  of  anodynes.  Dr.  Mitchell 
and  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood  have  recorded  cases  in  which  persistent  and  intract- 
able choreic  spasms  occurred  at  a  later  period. 

2.  Undue  retraction  of  the  muscles  may  occur  and  continue  for  days  or 
even  weeks  after  an  amputation,  interfering  with  cicatrization,  and  giving 

rise  to  a  very  intractable  form  of  ulceration, 
or  even  going  so  far  as  to  produce  what  is 
called  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf  stump.  The 
mechanical  ulcer^  as  it  is  called,  of  stumps, 
requires  the  limb  to  be  firmly  bandaged 
with  circular  and  reversed  turns  from  above 
downwards ;  the  action  of  the  muscles  is  thus 
restrained,  and  the  soft  parts  coaxed  down- 
wards, as  it  were,  and  enabled  to  heal  while 
the  tension  is  removed ;  or  extension  may  be 
applied  by  means  of  a  weight  and  broad 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or  a  light  splint,  as 
in  Fig.  44.  There  is,  however,  another  cause 
for  the  production  of  conical  stumps,  in  cases  of  young  persons,  apart  from 
muscular  retraction  or  wasting  by  suppuration ;  this  is  a  positive  elongation  of 
the  bone  by  growth  subsequent  to  amputation.  This  is  chiefly  seen  in  the 
le^  and  upper  arm,  and  the  occurrence  m  these  situations,  rather  than  in  the 
thigh  or  forearm,  is  easily  accounted  for  by  remembering  the  physiological 
fact,  that  the  upper  extremity  grows  principally  from  the  upper  epiphysis  of 
the  humerus  and  the  lower  epiphyses  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  while  the 
lower  extremity  grows  chiefly  from  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  tibia.  Hence,  in  amputations  of  the  thigh  or  forearm,  the 
principal  source  of  growth  for  that  particular  member  is  taken  away ;  while 


Thigh  stump,  with  splint  for  extension. 
(Bbvant.) 


FlO.  46. 


Aneurismal  varix  in  a  sttunp.    (Ekichsbn.) 


in  the  upper  arm  or  W,  it  remains,  and  is  liable  to  cause  subsequent  protru 
sion  of  tne  bone  through  the  soft  parts.  To  whatever  cause  the  existence  of 
a  conical  stump  be  traceable,  if  the  stump  will  not  heal  over  the  bone,  or  if, 
though  a  cicatrix  form,  it  be  thin,  tender,  and  constantly  liable  to  re-ulcerate, 
there  is  but  one  remedy,  which  is  to  resect  the  projecting  end  of  the  bone ; 
this  is  fortunately  a  proceeding  which  is  attended  with  but  little  risk,  and 
its  results  are  usually  satisfactory. 

3.  Erysipelas  or  diffuse  cellular  infiammation  may  attack  the  tissues  of  a 
stump ;  and  either  constitutes,  under  these  circumstances,  a  very  serious 
affection.    All  sutures  should  be  at  once  removed,  soothing  and  emollient 
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dressiiigs  applied,  and  the  general  treatment  adopted  which  will  be  described 
when  apeakiDg  of  thoee  diaeaaee. 

4.  Secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur  from  the  vessels  of  a  stump,  at  any 
time  before  complete  cicatrisation  has  taken  place.  If  it  be  not  profuse, 
elevating  the  part,  and  the  application  of  cold,  or  presaure,  will  often  oe  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  bleedine ;  if  it  continue,  or  recur,  more  decided  measures 
must  be  adopted,  which  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  wounds  of  arteries. 

5.  ATieuriemal  enlargement  of  the  arteries  of  a  stump  occasionally  occurs ; 
the  aimexed  wood-cut  (Fig.  45),  from  Mr.  Erichsen  a  Surgery,  illustrates 
«  case  of  aneurismal  varix  occurring  aft«r  amputation  through  the  ankle- 
joinL 

6.  Newoma,  or  painful  enlai^ment  of  the  nerves  of  a  stump,  occasionally 
oocuTB.  This  distressing  affection  is,  according  to  Mitchell,  not  due  to  the 
bulbous  enlargement  of  the  nerve  (which 
is,  indeed,  met  with  in  all  stumps),  but  to 
the  existence  of  neuritis,'  or  of  a  sclerotic 
condition  reeulting  from  inflammatory 
changes.  6hould  the  pain  evidently  arise 
from  any  distinct  tumor  connected  with  a 
nerve,  it  would  be  proper  to  cut  down  and 
remove  it ;  under  other  circumstances  the 
nerve  may  be  stretched,  or  a  portion  ex- 
cised at  B  higher  point,  or  re-amputation 
performed,  though  unfortunately  these 
are  by  no  means  infallible  remedies ;  Dr. 
\ott  gives  a  case  in  which  a  man  sub- 
mitted to  three  re-amputations  and  three 
nerve  excisions  for  neuralgia  of  a  stump, 
deriving  at  last  only  questionable  benefit 
from  Uiis  large  experience  in  operative 

Mireery.  As  a  palliative  remedy,  the  ^^^^  ^  ,^  ntuiDuunom  mu.  «  » ■ 
application  to  the  stump  of  the  strong  |^'p^  *,''ih''^^.r^'°m"TDre™c6ncd! 
tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite  is  occa-     (Miluh.)  ' 

nonally  uaeiiil,  or  hypodermic  injections 

of  morphia  may  be  used,  as  in  otlier  cases  of  neuralgia.  Girard  records  a 
case  in  which  relief  was  obtained  by  the  repeated  employment  of  electro- 
puncture.  Leeches,  ice,  and  counter-irritants  may  also  prove  serviceable  in 
some  instances. 

7.  7^  Undone  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  stump  may  become  contracted 
and  cause  troublesome  deformity ;  thus,  after  Cbopart  s  amputation  on  the 
foot,  the  natural  arch  of  that  organ  being  destroyed,  tlie  tendo  Achillis  may 
be  drawn  up  by  the  powerful  muscles  of  the  calf,  and  a  painful  form  of  club* 
foot  result,  the  cicatrix  being  thrown  against  the  ground  in  walking.  The 
occurrence  of  this  condition  should,  if  possible,  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
appropriate  splints  and  bandages,  and  it  may  be  sometimes  even  necessary 
to  resort  to  tenotomy  when  milder  measures  will  not  suffice. 

8.  PeruMtUu,  Ogteitis,  and  Ogteo^myeliti«,  one  or  all,  may  occur  in  a  stump, 
and  may  defeat  the  surgeon's  anticipations  of  a  successful  issue.  If  acute 
and  extensive,  these  aflections  endanger  life,  and,  especially  in  the  femur, 
are  apt  to  terminate  fatally.  The  diffuse  suppurative  form  of  osteo- myelitis 
is  especially  apt  to  occur  when  the  division  of  the  bone  has  exposed  the 


bata   of  ituMp,   afLer 
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medullaiy  cavity,  imd  is  almoet  sure  to  end  in  pyemia  and  death ;  the  best 
mode  of  treatment  U  re-amputation  at  the  nearest  joint,  which  is  of  course 
an  almoet  desperate  remedy,  though  Konig  effected  a  cure  in  one  case  by 
scooping  out  the  diseased  medulla  and  stuffing  the  cavity  with  cotton  eatu- 
rated  with  a  stron?  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  Leas  violent  forms  of  bone 
inflammation  result  in  the  occurrence  of^ — 

9.  Necrosis,  which  may  likewise  be  produced  by  injury  from  the  saw,  at 
the  time  of  operation.    The  treatment  of  this  condition  cousists  pretty  much 
„      .  in  waiting  for  the  natural  separation  of  the  necrosed  part, 

"*'     '  which  will  then  be  exfoliated  as  a  ring  of  dead  bone,  or  as  a 

long  conical  eequestrum  [Fig.  47).  I  do  not  believe  that 
anything  is  to  be  gained,  under  these  circumstances,  by  inter- 
ference with  the  slow  but  safe  processes  of  nature ;  in  the 
case,  however,  of  the  occurrence  of  acute  necrosis,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  or  more  jiroperly  diffme  subperioKle^  wp- 
puraiwn,  it  may  be  necessary  to  amputate  to  save  life,  just 
as  it  would  be  under  the  same  circumstances  occurring  else- 
were  than  in  a  stump. 
I  igiffvn  ^^-  Oa'''^  may  occur  in  the  bone  of  a  stump.     I  have  seen 

Ijf'/y  W       benefit  result  in  such  cases  from  the  injection  of  the  prepara- 
ai  Jlii'S        tion  introduced  by  M.  Notla,  under  the  name  of  Liqueur  de 
Vitiate.    (  U.  Zinci  sulphatis,  Cupri  sulphatis,  ii  gr.  xv. ;  Liq. 
ulumbi  subacetatis  fSss;   Acid.  acet.  dilut.  vei  Aceti  alb. 
f3iijss.     M.) 

11.  Finally,  an  adventitious  bursa  may  be  formed  over  the 
bone  of  a  stump,  as  in  any  other  part  subjected  to  much  press- 
ure. If  this  bursa  become  painful,  the  artificial  limb  should 
N«r«if  of  ihc  be  altered  so  as  to  relieve  it  from  pressure;  if  this  be  not 
*""  '''li"°'"'i  Buffi'^'^"'''  *"  efiort  may  be  made  to  obliterate  the  bursa  by 
uiisn.  1  sioN.  ^^^  introduction  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  or  by  establishing 
a  small  seton,  or  the  bursa  itself  may  be  excised. 

Kortality  after  Amputation. — The  results  of  amputation  depend  on  a 
variety  of  conditions.  Some  of  these  are  common  to  this  as  to  other  serious 
operations,  and  have  mostly  been  sufficiently  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on 
operations  in  general ;  the  most  important  circumstances  coming  into  this 
category  are  the  age  and  Che  constitutional  stale  of  the  patient,  and  the  hy- 
gienic conditions  to  which  he  is  subjected  before,  at  the  time  of,  and  after 
the  amputation.    The  relation  between  the  baromelrie  condition  of  the  atmos- 

Ehere  and  the  mortality  after  amputation  has  been  particularly  investigated 
y  Dr.  Addiuell  Hewson.  He  finds  that,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the 
mortality  varied  from  1 1  per  cent,  with  an  ascending,  to  '20  per  cent,  with  a 
stationary,  and  28  per  cent,  with  a  falling  barometer.  While  the  column  of 
mercury  was  rising,  the  average  duration  of  lite,  in  fatal  cases,  was  only  seven 
days,  but  was  thirteen  while  the  column  was  falling;  and  of  all  the  cases  that 
died  within  three  days,  over  75  per  cent,  proved  fatal  while  the  barometer 
was  rising.  "  Surely,"  he  adds,  "  these  figures  need  no  commentary  as  to 
how  well  they  sustain  the  idea  that  the  i-esults  of  ojwralions  are  materially 
influenced  by  the  weather,  and  that  the  risks  from  shock  are  increased  by 
opiKisite  conditions"  {Peiina.  Hn^.  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  p.  H4j. 

Ueceut  statiiiticH  as  to  the  influence  of  the  aye  of  patients  upon  the  results 
of  amputation  have  been  collected  by  several  surj.'otins,  including  Dr.  T.  G. 
Morton,  Mr.  Ciolding-Bird,  Dr.  (.lorinan,  and  Mr.  Holmes,  the  latter  of  whom 
finds  that  "  the  risk  of  amputation  is  constantly  rising  throughout  life,  and 
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at  any  given  period  after  thirty  years  of  age  the  risk  is  more  than  twice  as 
great  as  it  was  at  the  same  period  after  birth." 

Besides  the  circumstances  which  have  been  referred  to,  there  are  others 
which  afiect  the  result  of  amputation,  and  which  are  peculiar  to  this  as  dis- 
tingui8hed  from  other  operations ;  these  are  now  to  be  considered. 

1.  Locality, — The  part  of  the  body  at  which  an  amputation  is  performed 
exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  result ;  amputations  of  the  lower 
extremity  are  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  those  of  the  upper,  and  in  the 
same  limb  the  rate  of  mortality  varies  directly  with  the  proximity  to  the 
trunk  of  the  point  of  amputation. 

These  facts  will  appear  from  the  following  table,  which  I  have  prepared 
from  the  published  statistics  of  British*  and  American*  hospitals,  and  from 
those  of  our  late  war,*  together  with  those  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea.* 


Table  showing  Mortality  of  Amputations  in  Different  Parts  of  the  Body,  for 
Traumatic  Causes,  in  Civil  and  in  Military  Practice. 


CrVIL  HOSPITAU. 


Thi^h,      . 


Arm,  . 
Fure&rm, 


Locality.  Case*. 


367 
633 
332 

298 


1630 


Deaths! '^'^^^''Vy' 
per  cent. 


197 

264 

86 
41 


53  68 
41  71 
2').  90 
13.76 


688       36  07 


American  and  Crimban 
Wars. 


Cases. 


Deaths.  ^°:V*illy' ' 
per  cent 


3516 
8278 
6415 
2181 


16,390 


2715 

1089 

1805 

444 


6053 


77.22 
33.22 
28.14 
20  36 


48  85 


Aggregates. 


Cases. 


Deaths. 


3883    2912 


8911 
6747 
2479 


17,020 


1353 

1891 

485 


6641 


Mortality, 
per  cent. 


74.99 
34.59 
28.03 
19.56 


39.02 


In  amputations  of  the  thigh,  the  mortality  varies  according  as  the  operation 
is  done  in  the  upper,  lower,  or  middle  third.  The  following  are  the  per- 
eentagefl  given  respectively  by  Legouest  and  Macleod,  both  referring  to  the 
British  army  in  the  Crimea,  though  for  different  periods  of  the  war. 

Legouest.  Macleod. 

Upper  Ihird, 87.2  86  8 

Middle  third, 58  5  55.3 

Lower  third, 55.0  50.0 

2-  The  part  of  the  bone  which  is  divided  in  an  amputation  influences  the 
result,  the  mortality  being  greater  when  the  medullary  cavity  is  opened  than 
when  only  the  cancellous  structure  at  the  end  of  the  bone  is  involved.  This 
appears  to  be  owing  to  the  greater  probability  of  pyaemia  supervening  under 
the  former  circumstances.  Of  295  cases  of  amputation  which  were  followed 
bv  pyaemia  during  our  late  war,  155,  or  52.5  per  cent,  were  through  the  shaft 
of  the  femur  (  Grcular  No.  6,  8.  G.  O.,  1865,  p.  43). 

3.  The  nature  of  the  affection  for  which  an  amputation  is  done,  exercises 
a  most  important  influence  upon  the  result :  thus  amputations  for  injury  are 

*  St.  Oeor^e'8  Hotp.  Reports,  vol.  viii. ;  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii.;  and  Guy's 
Ho«p.  Reports,  8d  8.,  vol.  xxi. 

■  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1875;  Boston  City  Hosp.  Reports,  2d  s.,  1877; 
and  B<«t(*n  Med.  and  Siiri;.  Journ.,  1871. 
«  Circular  No.  6,  S.  G.  O.,  Washington,  1865,  and  Surgical  History  of  the  War. 

*  Legouest,  Chirurgie  d'Armee,  pp.  722-735. 
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much  more  fatal  than  those  for  disease ;  the  removal  of  a  limb  for  cancer  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  death  than  the  same  operation  if  practised  for 
caries  or  a  chronic  Joint  affection ;  while  amputations  of  eamplaisasioe  or 
expediency  (as  for  deiormity)  are  less  successful  than  those  for  other  patho- 
logical conditions.  .  The  relative  mortality  of  amputations  for  injury  and 
disease,  as  exhibited  by  the  published  reports  of  hospital  practice  in  various 
countries,  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 


AMPirrATiONS  fo»  Injuiiy. 

For  Disxasb  or  Db- 

FORMITT. 

Totals. 

Place  of  obsenration. 

• 

J 

662 

610 

1252 

2614 

• 

878 
260 
400 

1028 

Mortality, 
percent. 

• 

J 

947 

1107 

629 

2683 

• 

• 

«• 

I 

406 
251 
117 

774 

Mortality, 
per  cent. 

• 

I 

1599 
1717 
1881 

5197 

• 

1 

784 
601 
617 

1802 

Mortality, 
per  cent. 

French  Hospitals,* 
English  Hospitals,* 
American  Hospitals,' 

57.98 
40.98 
81.96 

42.87 
22.67 
18.60 

49.03 
29.18 
27.49 

Aggregates,  .    .    . 

40.89 

28.85 

84.67 

The  mortality  which  attends  amputations  of  expediency  has  been  particu- 
larly investigated  by  Mr.  Grolding-Bird,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  finds  it  to 
be  (in  that  institution)  26.8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  a  death-rate  of  21.1 
per  cent,  for  other  pathological  causes ;  or,  u  the  lower  extremity  alone  be 
considered,  the  former  class  of  cases  gives  a  mortality  of  42.8  per  cent,  and 
the  latter  of  29.1  per  cent. 

4.  In  amputations  of  the  same  category,  the  Ume  at  which  the  operation 
is  done  exercises  an  important  influence  over  the  result ;  thus,  amputations 
for  acuie  afiections  of  the  bones  or  joints  are  much  more  fatal  than  those  of 
chronic  diseases  of  the  same  parts.  Amputations  for  traumatic  causes  are 
usually  divided  by  surgical  writers  into  primary  or  immediaiey  and  secondary 
or  eaniecwtive.  Primary  amputations  are  such  as  are  done  before  the  devel- 
opment of  inflammation,  a  period  rarely  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  though, 
ir  there  have  been  much  shock,  it  may  reach  to  forty-eight  hours,  or  possibly 
still  lon^r,  from  the  time  at  which  the  injury  was  received.  A  better  classi- 
fication IS  that  of  military  writers  who  make  a  third  class,  the  intermediate^ 
which  embraces  all  operations  done  during  the  existence  of  active  inflamma- 
tion, reserving  the  term  secondary  for  such  as  are  done  after  the  subsidence 
of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and  when  the  condition  of  the  part  somewhat 
assimilates  the  case  to  one  of  amputation  for  chronic  disease.  Vemeuil 
applies  to  these  three  divisions  the  terms  antepyretic,  inirapyretic,  and  mela- 
pyretic,  respectively. 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  among  military  surgeons 
that  primary  amputations  (except  of  the  hip-joint  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
thigh)  do  better  than  others ;  of  those  which  are  not  primary,  the  secondary 
do  better  than  the  intermediate.  It  is,  however,  commonly  said  that  in  eiiil 
practice  secondary  amputations  are  more  successful  than  primary,  and  this 

1  Malgaigne  (Arch.  G^n.,  Avril  et  Mai,  1842),  and  Tr^lat  (Legouest,  op.  ciUt,  p. 
707). 

*  St  0«orge'8  Ho«p.  Reports,  vol.  viii. ;  Med.-Cbir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlvii. ;  Guy'i  Hosp. 
Reports,  3d  s.,  vol.  xxi. 

*  Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1876;  Boston  City  Hosp.  Reports,  2d  s.,  1877, 
and  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1871. 
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diiTerenoe  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  different  hyeienic  circumstances  by 
which  soldiers  and  civilians  are  respectively  surrounded,  I  believe  that  the 
usual  statement  upon  this  point  is  erroneous,  and  that  a  careful  collation  of 
statistics  will  show  that  in  ooth  civil  and  military  practice,  primary  amputa- 
tions are  followed  by  better  results  than  others.  To  illustrate  this  point,  I 
have  drawn  up  the  table  which  follows,  and  in  which  the  results  of  primary 
amputations,  or  those  performed  in  the  pre-inflammatory  stage,  are  compared 
with  those  of  all  others  for  traumatic  causes. 


PUMAST. 

Sbcokdart  and 
ixtermboiatb. 

* 

1 

it 

69.4 

• 

J 

20 

« 

18 

**  a 

65.0 

49 

34 

64 

16 

23.4 

28 

10 

85.7 

18 

i   7 

38.9 

5 

2 

40.0 

89 

52.7 

43 

26 

60.5 

169 

'  62 

86.7 

58 

87 

69.8 

180 

60 

33.3 

87 

61 

70.1 

6a 

:   9 

18.0 

6 

1 

16.7 

48 

i  18 

37.5 

48 

19 

44.2 

40 

8 

20.0 

9 

6 

66.7 

71 

!  23 

32.4 

10 

8 

30.0 

93 

15 

16.1 

87 

13 

85.1 

144 

60 

41.6 

42 

17 

40.4 

87 

12 

32.4 

24 

7 

29.1 

29 

14 

48.8 

18 

7 

58.8 

656 

164 

25.0 

118 

45 

88.1 

241 

84 

349 

87 

82 

86.8 

164 

68 

41.5 

50 

21 

42.0 

240 

104 

43.8 

94 

58 

56.4 

75 

31 

41.8 

5 

4 

80.0 

56 

1 

16 

29.0 

1 

17 

8 

47.0 

2497 

843 

33.7 

791 

885 

48.6 

J 

Obsbrvatioms  from  Civil  Hosmtals. 


Reporter. 


Malgaigne. 

James. 

South. 

Laurie. 

Steele. 

McGhie. 

Hussey. 

Ericbsen. 

Parker. 

Fen  wick. 

Cal  lender. 

S  pence. 

Buel. 

Lente. 

Morton. 

Chad  wick. 

Gorman. 

Golding-Bird. 

Varick. 

Ashhurst. 


Aggregates. 


Reference. 


Arch,  de  Med.,  1842.       [vol.  xvii. 
Trans.  Prov.  Med.  &  Surg.  Assoc, 
Notes  to  Chelius,  vol.  iii. 
James,  loc.  cit. 

Ibid.  [867. 

Macleod,  Surg,  of  Crimean  War,  p. 
Ibid.  [p.  81. 

Science  and  Artof  Surgerv,  vol.  i., 
Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.,  vol.  i.,  p.  121. 
Ibid. 

Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  zlvii. 
Lectures  on  Surgery,  vol.  ii.,  etc. 
Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1848. 
Trans.  Am.  Med.  Assoc.,  vol.  iv. 
Surg,  in  the  Penna.  Hosp.,  1880. 
Bost.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,  1871. 
Bost.  City  Hosp.  Rep.,  1877. 
Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  8a  s.,  vol.  zzi. 
Am.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,  1881. 
Internat.  Encycl.  of  Surg.,  vol.  i. 


It  will  be  perceived  from  this  table  that,  except  in  the  reports  of  MalgaigDC, 
Huflsey,  Fenwick,  Spence,  and  Buel,  the  primary  amputations  have  been  in- 
variably less  fatal  than  the  others ;  while  in  the  aggregate,  the  mortality  of 
the  primary  has  been  about  1  in  3,  compared  with  a  death-rate  of  1  in  2  for 
the  intermediate  and  secondary  operations.  I  do  not  know  of  any  extended 
statistiGS  to  show  the  relative  mortality  of  the  two  latter  classes  of  amputa- 
tions in  civil  practice ;  but  as  far  as  they  have  been  distinguished  by  writers 
on  the  subject,  the  general  impression  has  been  confirmed  that  intermediate 
operations  are  very  fatal,  and  that  those  done  when  the  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  subsided  are  comparatively  successful. 

These  numerical  considerations,  however,  though  interesting,  scarcely  give 
a  &ir  view  of  the  whole  merits  of  the  case ;  for  primary  operations  are  natu- 
rally done  in  cases  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  saving  the  limb,  while 
consecutive  amputations  are,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  in  cases  which 
are  to  a  certain  extent  selected.  Moreover,  the  least  hopeful  cases  among 
any  large  number  are  eliminated  by  death  before  the  secondary  period  is 
reached,  so  that  even  if  the  numerical  chances  of  consecutive  operations 
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were  the  best,  it  would  by  no  means  be  proved  that  more  lives  would  not 
have  been  sav^d  had  more  limbs  been  primarily  amputated. 

The  practical  rule  to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  said,  is  that,  in  any 
case  of  injury  in  which  it  is  evident  that  an  amputation  will  be  ne^ed,  the 
operation  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible  after  reaction  has  occurred,  and 
before  the  injured  part  has  become  inflamed ;  but  if  by  any  chance  this 
golden  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and  the  intermediate  or  inflammatory  stage 
has  come  on,  operative  interference  must,  if  possible,  be  postponed  until  the 
inflammation  has  measurably  subsided,  and  till  the  patient*s  condition  has 
become  assimilated  to  that  of  a  case  of  chronic  disease  rather  than  of  trau- 
matic lesion. 

To  complete  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  quote  from  Dr.  Macleod  (Note9  on 
the  Surgery  of  the  Crimean  War,  p.  867  \  the  following  summary  of  the  re- 
sults of  primary  and  secondary  amputations  in  military  practice. 

Primary  operations,  1047  capes,  374  deaths;  mortality,  86.7  per  cent 
Secondary      "  694      "     814       "  "  62.8        " 

A  percentage  which,  it  will  be  observed,  corresponds  very  closely  with  that 
derived  from  observations  in  civil  hospitals. 

The  statistics  of  amputation  in  the  late  war  of  the  rebellion  have  not  vet 
been  all  published ;  but,  as  far  as  they  go,  they  serve  to  confirm  what  has 
been  already  said :  thus  4806  primary  amputations  of  the  upper  extremity 
recorded  in  Dr.  Otis*8  Surgical  History  of  the  War,  gave  821  deaths,  or 
17.08  per  cent.,  while  1516  intermediaie  amputations  gave  481  deaths,  or 
31.73  per  cent.,  and  666  secondary  amputations  gave  163  deaths,  or  24.47 
per  cent. 

Causes  of  Death  after  Amputation. — ^The  causes  of  death  after  amputa- 
tion have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  study  by  several  writers,  among 
whom  may  be  particularly  mentioned  Malgaigne,  James,  Bryant,  Holmes, 
and  Birkett.  The  three  last-named  gentlemen  are  among  the  most  recent 
authorities  on  the  matter,  and  I  will  terminate  this  chapter  by  quoting  some 
of  the  conclusions  apf>ended  to  their  excellent  papers.  Mr.  Holmes  finds 
from  examining  the  records  of  300  cases — 

"1.  That  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  must  occur  in  hospital  prac- 
tice, in  which  death  is  really  inevitable,  although  it  is  not  known  to  be  so  at 
the  time  of  amputation.   .    .   . 

*'  2.  That  of  the  fatal  cases  which  remain,  in  about  one-half  death  is  due 
mainly  to  previous  disease  or  injury. 

"  3.  That  secondary  hemorrhage  is  hardly  ever  a  cause  of  death,  except 
in  persons  with  diseased  arteries. 

"4.  That  death  from  exhaustion  hardly  ever  occurs  without  previous  dis- 
ease, obviously  proved  both  by  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances. 

''5.  That  the  other  hospital  aflections  (erysipelas,  difluse  inflammation, 
and  phagedsena  or  hospital  gangrene)  are  rare  in  subjects  previously  healthy, 
and  that,  as  a  rule,  they  only  prove  fatal  when  they  are  the  precursors  of 
pyaemia. 

"6.  That  therefore  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  dangers  of  amputation  in 
hospital  practice,  or  to  diminish  its  mortality,  must  be  based  upon  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  conditions  under  which  p^a^mia  occurs  in  cases  treated  separately, 
and  in  patients  congregated  in  hospital  wards."  (St,  George's  Hospital  Re- 
ports, vol.  i.,  pp.  321-322).' 

^  Mr.  Holmes's  second  paper,  based  on  500  cases  {St,  Oeorge*s  Hospital  Reports^  vol. 
viii.)  confirms  the  above  conclusions. 
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Mr.  Bryant's  tables  likewise  include  300  cases,  and  from  his  "(reneral 
Conclusions"  I  select  the  following: 

**  That  pycsmia  is  the  cause  of  death  in  42  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases,  and 
in  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  amputated. 

"  That  exhaustion  is  the  cause  of  death  in  33  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  cases, 
and  in  8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  amputated. 

''That  the  following  causes  of  death  are  fatal  in  the  annexed  propor- 
tions: 

Of  fatal  cases.  Of  whole  number. 


Secondary  hemorrhage 
Thoracic  complications 
Oerehral  " 

Abdominal       " 
Benal  <' 

Hectic  " 

Traumatic         " 


7.0  per  cent.,  or  1.66  per  cent. 

6.6  "  "  1.83  " 

8.0  "  "  .66  " 

1.4  "  "  .83  «< 

8.0  "  "  .66  " 

8.0  "  "  .66  " 

7.0  "  "  1.66  "    — " 


Pycemia  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  after  pathological  amputations,  after 
those  of  expediency,  and  after  primary  amputations  for  injury. 

Ea:hau8tion  is  the  chief  cause  of  death  after  secondary  amputations  for 
injury,  and  ranks  next  to  pysemia  as  a  cause  of  death  after  the  primary,  and 
thoee  classed  as  pathological  (see  Med,  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlii.,  pp.  85-90). 

Mr.  Birkett,  from  a  study  of  171  cases,  in  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed either  by  himself  or  under  his  direction,  concludes  that  a  'Marge 
proportion  of  the  patients  submitted  to  amputation,  when  inmates  of  a 
metropolitan  hospital,  are  the  subjects  of  more  or  less  advanced  chronic  dis- 
ease of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  viscera,"  and  that  "the  chances  of  death 
after  operations  appear  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  previous  state  of 
each  patient's  constitution"  (Owtf'a  Hosp.  B^orts,  3d  s.,  vol.  xv.,  p.  599).* 


CHAPTER   VI. 

SPECIAL  AMPUTATIONS. 

Upper  Extremity. 

Ampatations  of  the  Hand. — ^Amputations  of  different  parts  of  the  hand 
are  frequently  rendered  necessary  by  injuries,  or  by  diseases  of  the  bone,  as 
in  neglected  cases  of  whitlow.  As  no  mechanical  contrivance  can  possibly 
equal  the  natural  hand  in  utility,  it  should  in  all  cases  be  the  surgeon's  ob- 
je<*t  to  save  as  much  as  possible ;  there  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
that  \»  when  in  the  case  of  the  middle  fingers  it  becomes  necessary  to  go  as 
high  as  the  first  interphalangeal  ioint ;  as  there  is  no  special  flexor  tendon 
for  the  proximal  phalanx,  it  will,  in  such  cases,  be  usually  better  to  go  at 
<mce  to  tne  metacarpo-phalangeal  joint;  but  in  the  forefinger,  even  a  single 
phalanx  will  be  of  use,  as  afibrding  a  point  of  opposition  to  the  thumb,  while 
the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  little  finger  may  be  properly  preserved,  in  order 
to  give  greater  symmetry  to  the  hand. 

^  In  my  article  on  Amputations  in  the  Intemaiional  Encj/clopcedia  of  Surgery,  vol. 
i.,  I  have  given  many  elaborate  tables  bearing  upon  the  mortality  and  causes  of  death 
nfVer  amputation,  for  which  I  have  not  space  here. 
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Fingers. — ^The  fingers  may  be  amputated  at  any  of  their  joints,  or  through 
the  phalanges :  if  the  latter  operation  be  decided  upon,  it  may  be  done  by 
cutting  suitable  flaps  with  a  straight  bistoury,  and  dividing  the  bone  with 
cutting  pliers  or  a  small  saw.  Amputation  of  the  terminal  or  middle  pha- 
langes may  be  done  by  opening  the  joint  from  the  back  of  the  finger,  dividing 
cautiously  the  lateral  ligaments,  disarticulating,  and  cutting  a  palmar  flap  of 
sufficient  length  to  cover  the  stump.  In  this  operation  it  must  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  prominence  of  the  knuckle  is  due  to  the  upper  bone,  and 
that  hence  the  incision  must  be  made  below  the  knuckle,  or  it  will  not  expose 
the  joint.  The  palmar  flap  mav  be  made  first,  either  by  transfixion  or  other- 
wise, and  the  ioint  opened  subsequently;  I  think,  however,  the  plan  first 
mentioned  is  the  best.    Another  method  is  to  attack  the  joint  from  the  side, 

cutting  one  lateral  ligament,  disarticulating, 
Fio.^.  ^^^  ^jjgjj  making  a  long  lateral  flap  from 

the  other  side  of  the  finger :  this  htis  been 
particularly  recommended  in  the  case  of  the 
fore  and  little  fingers,  but  I  do  not  see  that 
it  possesses  any  advantage  over  the  common 
>almar  flap  operation.  There  is  usually 
»ut  little  hemorrhage  afler  the  removal  of  a 
phalanx,  and  if  any  vessels  bleed,  they  can 
generally  be  controlled  by  means  of  torsion ; 
in  some  cases,  however,  the  di&rital  arteries 
are  much  enlarged,  and  require  lisrature. 

Amputation  at  the  Metacarpophalangeal 
Joint  is  best  done  by  the  oval  method, 
though  it  may  also  be  conveniently  executed 
Ampuution  of  part  of  a  ftil^  cutting     ^7  making  two  lateral  flaps.     Iii  the  oval 
from  above.   (Emichsbn.)  Operation,  the  point  of  the  knife  is  entered 

just  below  the  knuckle,  on  the  back  of  the 
hand,  and  the  blade  is  drawn  obliquely  downwards  through  the  interdigital 
web,  across  the  palmar  surface  of  the  finger,  and  obliquely  upwards  to  the 
point  of  commencement;  a  few  light  touches  of  the  knife  free  this  oval  flap, 
and  disarticulation  is  then  effected  bv  cutting  the  extensor  tendon  'if  it  be 
not  already  divided)  and  the  lateral  ligaments.  In  the  case  of  the  forefineer 
the  knife  should  be  entered  on  the  radial  side,  and  in  the  case  of  the  little 
finger  on  the  ulnar  side,  instead  of  at  the  back  of  the  ioint.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  proorietv  of  removine  the  head  of  the  metacarpal 
bone  in  these  amputations.  The  hand  may  indeed  be  rendered  more  sym- 
metrical by  its  removal,  but  this  gain  of  symmetry  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  loss  of  firmness  and  strength  entailed;  besides,  the  removal 
of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  exposes  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  in  the  deep  tissues  of  the  palm,  and  thus  renders  the 
operation  more  serious  than  it  would  be  otherwise.  Hence,  if  the  metacarpal 
bone  itself  be  uninsured,  its  head  should  be,  as  a  rule,  allowed  to  remain  :  if, 
however,  it  be  decided  to  remove  it,  this  can  be  easily  effected  by  cutting  it 
with  strong  pliers  (Tig.  49),  the  section,  in  the  case  of  the  fore  and  little 
fingers,  being  oblique,  so  as  to  give  a  tapering  form  to  the  part  when  it  is 
healed. 

The  entire  thumb,  with  its  metacarpal  bone,  may  be  amputated  by  making 
an  oval  flap  from  the  palmar  surface :  in  the  case  of  the  left  thumb  ( Fig.  oC^, 
the  joint  may  be  first  opened  by  an  oblique  incision  on  the  back  of  the  hand, 
beginning  above  and  a  little  in  front  of  the  joint,  and  comine  down  as  far  as 
the  web  which  separates  the  thumb  from  the  forefinger ;  the  palmar  flap  is 
then  made  by  thrusting  the  knife  upwards  to  its  point  of  entrance,  and  cut^ 
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ting  downwards  and  outwards ;  in  amputating  the  right  thumb,  it  is  mote 
convenient  to  make  the  palmar  flap  first,  by  transfixion,  the  remaining  steps 
of  the  operation  being  done  subsequently.    The  thumb  alone  is  almost  as 


SngH.    (Skit.} 


icleft  ihuBb.    (BmcBW 


aseiii)  as  the  other  four  fingers  together ;  hence,  in  operations  on  this  im- 
portant member,  no  part  should  be  sacrificed  that  can  by  any  possibility  be 
preserved. 

Amputation  through  one  or  more  metacarpal  bones  may  be  required,  and 
may  be  done  by  cutting  from  without  inwards  thick  fiapa  of  sufiicient  dimen- 
sions to  cover  the  parts  without  undue  stretching.  In  making  these  flaps, 
ihe  palm  should  be  respected  as  much  as  possible,  the  necessary  incisions 


PirtUl  unputalicn  of 


From  1  palicDI  In  the  Epucopil  H«piMl.) 


bdng  preferably  made  through  the  dorsum  of  the  hand.  It  is  better  to  leave 
the  carpal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  so  as  to  avoid  opening  the  wrist- 
juint.  Any  part  of  the  hand  that  can  be  kept,  should  be  scrupulously  pre- 
served, as  even  a  single  finger  with  the  thumb  is  far  more  useful  than  the 
best  artificial  substitute.  Fig.  51,  from  a  case  formerly  under  my  care  at 
the  Episcopal  Hospital,  shows  the  result  of  an  operation  of  this  kind.  If  a 
metaArpal  bone  be  injured  without  injury  of  its  corresponding  finger,  the 
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former  may  be  excised  while  the  latter  is  retained,  or  the  finger  may,  per- 
haps, be  adapted  to  another  metacarpal  bone  which  has  lost  its  own  finger, 
as  nas  been  ingeniously  done  by  Proi.  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  this  city. 

The  risks  of  amputation  below  the  carpus  are  slight,  7902  cases  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Otis's  Surgical  History  of  the  War^  having  furnished  but  223  deaths, 
of  which  19  were  after  re-amputation  at  a  higher  point.  The  mortality  of 
amputations  through  the  hand  is  thus  less  than  3  per  cent. 

Amputations  of  the  Arm. 

1.  Amputations  at  the  Wrist. — ^The  hand  has  occasionally  been  removed  at 
the  carpo-metacarpal  articulation,  or  between  the  rows  of  carpal  bones ;  the 
stumps  thus  formed  are,  however,  irregular,  and  the  carpal  bones  are  apt  to 
become  subsequently  diseased  and  to  require  removal.  Hence,  when  it  is 
necessary  to  invade  the  carpus  at  all,  it  is  better  to  go  at  once  to  the  radio- 
carpal joint,  and  amputate  at  the  wrist. 

Amputation  at  the  wrist-joint  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  the  circular 
operation,  by  means  of  the  elliptical  incision,  by  making  oval  naps  cut  from 

without  inwards,  or  by  cutting  a  single 
^^°-  ^2.  flap  from  the  palm  of  the  hand.    The 

resulting  stump  is  a  very  good  one, 
though  it  is  said  to  be  less  suited  for 
the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  limb 
than  one  that  is  shorter.  Its  principal 
advantage  is  in  its  preserving  the 
power  of  pronation  and  supination, 
though  even  this  may  be  lost  from 
inflammatory  adhesions  binding  to- 
gether the  radius  and  ulna.  Sixty- 
eight  cases  of  this  amputation  re- 
corded in  Dr.  Otis's  Surgical  HiMory, 
gave  only  seven  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  but  10.6  per  cent. 

2.  Amputation  of  the  Forearm, — 
The  best  operation  in  this  locality  is, 
I  think,  the  circular ;  though  excel- 
lent stumps  may  be  produced  by  other 
plans,  especially  by  the  rectangular  flap  method  of  Mr.  Teale.  At  one 
time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  amputating  the  forearm  by  making  antero- 
posterior flaps  cut  from  without  inwards,  but  having,  on  several  occasions, 

Fig.  63. 


Amputation  at  the  wrist.    (EaxcHSBit.) 


Amputation  of  forearm  by  modified  circular  method.    (Brvaxt.  ) 

met  with  dangerous  secondary  hemorrhage  from  the  interosseous  artery, 
which,  in  this  operation,  is  apt  to  be  cut  obliquely,  I  have  been  led  to  prefer 
either  the  circular  or  Teale's,  in  neither  of  which  is  this  risk  so  apt  to  be 
encountered.  In  any  of  the  flap  operations,  particularly  in  the  lower  third 
of  the  forearm,  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  tendons  projecting  frt>m  their 
sheaths.    Under  such  circumstances,  the  surgeon  should  draw  them  down. 
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and  cut  them  off  at  as  high  a  point  as  possible,  that  they  may  retract,  and 
not  interfere  with  the  healing  process,  rerhaps  the  most  brilhant  operation 
on  the  forearm  is  that  in  which  a  dorsal  flap  is  cut  from  without,  and  a 
palmar  flap  made  by  transfixion.  The  length  of  the  flaps  should  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  limb,  but  two  inches  may  be  given  as  the  aver- 
age. Five  or  six  vessels  usually  require  ligature  in  amputations  of  the  fore- 
arm, and  of  these  the  interosseous  is  that  which  is  most  likely  to  give 
trouble,  from  its  tendency  to  retract  between  the  bones,  in  which  position  its 
orifice  may  elude  detection. 

3.  Amputation  <U  the  Elbow  may  be  effected  by  either  the  circular  or  ellip- 
tical incision ;  it  may  also  be  done,  though  less  conveniently,  by  making  an 
anterior  or  an  external  flap  by  transfixion.  It  is  sometimes  recommended 
to  leave  the  olecranon  in  place,  dividing  the  ulna  below  it  with  a  saw ;  no 
particular  advantage,  however,  attends  this  plan,  and  the  olecranon,  if  left, 
IS  apt  to  become  necrosed,  and  interfere  with  the  healing  of  the  stump. 
Amputation  at  the  elbow  was  done  in  forty  cases  during  the  late  war,  and 
only  three  of  these  terminated  unsuccessfully. 

4.  AmptUciHon  through  the  Arm, — The  arm  may  be  removed  at  any  part 
and  by  any  of  the  methods  which  have  been  described ;  those  which  seem  to 
me  the  best  are  the  oval  and  the  modified  circular.  The  bone,  however,  is 
situated  so  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  limb,  that  an  elegant  and  useful  stump 
may  be  formed  by  any  operation,  and  indeed  the  arm  is  frequently  indicated 
ag  the  typical  locality  for  making  double  flaps  by  transfixion.  If  this  opera- 
tion be  resorted  to,  lateral  flaps  are  the  best,  and  the  outer  should  be  cut  first ; 
the  principal  precaution  to  be  taken  is  to  divide  the  musculo-spiral  nerve 
with  a  clean  sweep  of  the  knife  around  the  back  of  the  bone,  before  apply- 
ing the  saw.  In  amputating  the  arm,  the  possibility  of  a  high  division  of 
the  main  artery  must  be  remembered ;  occasionally  the  brachial  will  be  the 
<»nly  vessel  that  requires  ligature,  though  usually  there  will  be  bleeding 
fri>m  six  or  seven,  or,  if  the  parts  have  been  long  inflamed,  twelve  or  fifteen. 
If  the  arm  be  amputated  very  high  up,  particularly  if  the  limb  be  muscular, 
there  may  not  be  room  for  the  application  of  the  tourniquet  in  the  usual 
place  ;  it  may  then  be  safely  applied  to  the  axillary  artery,  the  arm  being 
kept  extended,  so  as  to  make  the  head  of  the  humerus  projefct  into  the 
axilla,  where  it  forms  a  firm  point  of  resistance  against  which  to  exercise 
pressure ;  or  the  surgeon  may,  if  he  prefer,  have  the  subclavian  artery  com- 
preaeed  as  it  passes  over  the  first  rib,  by  means  of  a  wrapped  key  in  the 
hands  of  an  assistant. 

Amputation  at  the  Shoulder-joint. — This  is  in  appearance  a  most  for- 
midable operation,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  which  the  results  are  tolerably  favor- 
able. Thus,  841  cases,  recorded  in  Dr.  Otis's  Surgical  History,  gave  695  re- 
criveries  and  246  deaths,  a  mortality  of  only  29.2  per  cent.  Wnen  performed 
for  other  than  traumatic  causes,  it  is  still  more  successful.  Amputation  at 
the  shoulder-joint  may  be  practised  in  several  ways,  the  most  important 
being  those  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  Larrey,  Dupuytren,  and 
Lufranc. 

1.  Larreif'B  Method, — ^The  surgeon  enters  the  point  of  a  short  knife  below 
and  a  little  in  front  of  the  acromion  process,  and  makes  a  deep  incision  about 
three  inches  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  arm.  From  the  middle 
of  this  incision,  two  others  are  made  obliquely  downwards  (and  slighty  con- 
vex, if  the  limb  be  muscular),  so  as  respectively  to  terminate  at  the  points 
where  the  anterior  and  posterior  folds  of  the  axilla  end  in  the  tissues  of  the 
arm ;  it  is  usually  directed  that  the  anterior  incision  should  be  made  first,  as 
the  posterior  circumflex  artery  is  larger  than  the  anterior,  but  if  the  sub- 
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clavian  be  well  comtnaDded  over  the  first  rib,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  hem- 
orrhage, and  it  will  then  be  most  convenient  to  make  the  posterior  incision 
first,  mat  its  position  may  not  be  obscured  by  bleeding  from  the  other.    The 


surgeon  next  disarticulates,  rotating  the  arm  first  outwards  so  as  to  make 
tense  the  subscapular  muscle,  which  he  divides  with  a  perpendicular  stroke 
of  the  knife,  then  cutting  the  capsule  and  the  tendon  of  the  long  head  of 


the  biceps,  and  finally  rotating  the  arm  inwards  so  as  to  reach  the  supra- 
and  infra-spin  a  tus  muscles,  and  the  teres  minor.  The  lateral  incisions  are 
lastly  connected  by  a  transverse  cut  through  the  tissues  of  the  arm,  either 
from  without  or  from  within.  Before  this  final  incision  (which  divides  the 
brachial  artery)  is  made,  an  assistant  should  slip  his  thumb  into  the  wound 
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and  control  the  veeeel,  vhich  m&f  always  be  found  in  the  firEt  muscular 
interspace  fiom  the  anterior  edge  of  the  axilla;  the  limb  being  removed, 
the  vessels  are  to  be  secured,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought  together 
so  as  to  make  a  linear  cicatrix.  The  appearance  of  the  stump  resulting 
from  this  operation  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig. 
55),  from  the  photograph  of  a  patient  on  whom  I  performed  this  amputa- 
tion at  the  Episcopal  Hospital. 

2.  Ihqntytren'e  Method. — This  method  consists  in  making,  either  by  trans- 
GiioD  or  from  without  inwards,  a  large  fiap,  embracing  almost  the  whole  of 
the  deltoid  muscle,  then  disarticulating,  and  finally  cutting  a  short  flap  (in 
which  is  the  vessel)  from  the  inside  of  the  arm.  This  operation  is  more 
quickly  performed  than  Larrey's,  but  makes  a  larger  wound,  and  is  not,  I 
think,  so  generally  applicable.  In  either  method  the  principal  difficulty  is  in 
dLfiirticulating,  to  accomplish  which  (in  the  case  of  fracture  preventing  the 
u%  of  the  arm  as  a  lever  in  effecting  rotation)  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  into  the  capsule,  and  forcibly  drag  down 
the  head  of  the  bone  so  as  to  expose  the  ligamentous  attachments.  In  making 
the  deltoid  flap  by  transfision,  the  knife  should  be  entered  about  an  inch  in 

front  of  the  acromion  process,  and,  being  pushed  directly  across  the  joint  and 

capsule,  should  be  brought  out  at  the 

posterior  fold  of  the  axilla.     As  in  Lar- 
rey's operation,  an  assistant  should  slip 

his  thumb  into  the  wound,  and  secure 

the  artery  before  the  final  incision  is 

made. 
3.    Utfrane's    Operation    consists   in 

making    an tero- posterior    flaps,   which 

ctme  together  very  much  as  the  inci- 

tiitns  in  Larrey's  method,  over  which  it 

presents  no  particular  advantage.    The 

i^houlder-ji'int  can  also  be  reached  by  a 

circular  incision,  as  practised  by  Vel- 

ptvD  and  others,  and  in  fact  all  con- 

ceivahle  varieties  of  amputation  at  this 

point  have  been  employed,  and  claimed 

as  the  best  by  different  surgeons,  though 

those  which  I  have  descried  have  b^ 

UKWt  generally  adopted. 
Amputation    ab<n>e    the  Shovlder,   or 

amputation  of  the  arm  with  a  part  or  the 

whole  of  the   scapula,  and   perhaps  a 

portion  of  the  clavicle,  is  occasionally 

required  in  cases  of  accident  or  of  dis- 
ease.   No  special  rules  cau  he  given  for 

the  performance  of  this  operation,  to 

which,  whenever  possible,  excision  of  the 

part*  concerned  la  to  be  preferred.     In 

cases  of  injury,  the  surgeon  must  make 

his  flaps  aa  b^t  he  may,  in  view  of  the 

extent  and  direction  of  the  laceration,  and  in  cases  of  amputation  for  tumors, 

eta,  must  be  guided  by  the  size  and  shape  of  the  morbid  growth.    The  results 

of  this  operation  have  been  more  favorable  than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated :  fourteen  cases  are  on  record,  which,  though  the  arm  and  a  part  or  the 
whole  of  the  scapula  were  torn  off  by  accidental  violence,  terminated  &vor- 

ablj,  vhile  fifty-one  cases  in  which  the  arm  and  part  or  all  of  the  scapula, 
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with  or  without  a  portion  of  the  clavicle,  were  remove*!  by  the  aurgeon  at 
the  same  operation,  gave  tbirty-eigbt  recoveries  and  only  thirteen  deatha. 

Lower  Extremity. 

Ampntatioiu  of  th«  Foot — The  phalanges  of  the  toes  seldom  require 

amputation,  but,  if  necessary,  this  little  operation  may  be  conveniently  done, 

aa  u  the  case  of  the  fingers,  by  openiDg  the  joint  irom  the  dorsum,  and 

covering  the  stump  with  a  plantar  flap. 

Amputaium  at  the  Metatargo-phalangeal  Joint  is  best  done  by  the  oval  in- 
cision. It  must  be  remembered  that  the  web  reaches  about  half-way  between 
the  joint  and  the  end  of  the  toe;  hence  the  incision  must  be  placed  high, or 
the  joint  will  be  missed.  Disarticulation  is  facilitated  by  forcibly  flexing  the 
toe,  and  dividing  the  extensor  tendon  by  n  transverse  incision.  It  is  some- 
times recommended  that  in  amputating  the  great  toe,  the  head  of  the  meta- 
tarsal bone  should  be  also  removed;  I  do  not  think  this  desirable,  as  by  so 
doing  a  very  important  point  of  support  to  the  arch  of  the  foot  is  taKen 
awav,  an  evil  which  would  not  be  compensated  for  by  the  greater  symmetry 
of  the  resulting  stump. 

Amjndaiion  of  the  Great  Toe,  with  a  part  or  the  whole  of  its  iletatanal  Bonf, 
may  be  required.  If  the  anterior  portion  or  head  only  is  to  be  removed,  an 
oval  incision  may  be  employed,  which  is  prolonged  backwards  for  a  sufficient 
dbtance  on  the  aide  or  back  of  the  foot.  The  bone  may  be  divided  by  cut- 
ting pliers  or  by  a  chain  saw.  If  the  whole  bone  is  to  be  removed,  it  is 
better  to  shape  an  antero-lateral  flap,  by  entering  the  knife  on  the  back  of  the 
foot,  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bones,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
tarso-metatarsal  joint,  cutting  forwards  to  the  ball  of  the  toe,  then  across  to  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  web,  and  then  backwards  again 
along  the  inner  edge  of  the  sole;  this  flap  is  dissected  up,  taking  care  to  keep 
it  as  fleshy  as  possible.  The  kuife  is  then  re-entered  between  the  metatarsal 
bones,  and  made  to  cut  directlv 
Fio.  68.  forwards  through  the  web.     Then 

pressing  the  toe  away  from  the 
next  one,  the  surgeon,  with  the 
point  of  his  knife,  cautiously  effet-ts 
disarticulation,  and  i<eparate8  the 
part  to  be  removed,  taking  care 
not  to  wound  the  dorsal  artery  of 
the  foot.  Hemorrhage  having  be^n 
checked,  the  flap  is  brought  down 
and  attached  by  points  of  suture 
in  the  usual  way. 

AmpulaiioH  nf  the  Fifth  Meta- 
tarml  Bone  may  be  effected  by  the 
oval  incision,  made  so  as  to  avoid 
wounding  the  sole.  The  point  of 
the  oval  is  usuallv  made  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  t<>i>t,  and  may  he 
extended  in  a  curve  downwanh^ 
and  outwards  to  the  edge  of  the 
sole,  thus  forming  a  cur\-ed  tri- 
angidar  flap,  which  is  dissected 
down  to  give  more  space.  A  some- 
what similar  mo<ltncation  of  the 
oval  incision  is  practised  by  A.  Gn^rin,  ia  amputating  the  metatarsal  booe 
of  the  great  toe. 
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AmptUoHon  of  two  or  more  of  the  Metatarsal  Bones  may  be  conveniently 
done  by  the  oval  operation,  the  point  of  the  oval  beginning  on  the  dorsum 
above  the  joint  at  which  disarticulation  is  to  be  effected,  and  its  branches 
spreading  to  embrace  the  requisite  number  of  toes. 

Ampviaiion  through  the  Continuity  of  all  the  Metatarsal  Bones  is  best  done 
by  cutting  a  short  dorsal  and  a  long  plantar  flap,  the  latter  of  which  may 
be  made,  if  preferred,  by  transfixion,  sawing  the  bones  on  the  same  level,  and 
bringing  up  the  long  flap,  so  as  to  free  the  cicatrix  from  pressure  in  walking. 
The  resulting  stump  is  well  formed  and  useful.* 

Amputatum  of  the  Entire  Metatarsus  (which  is  said  to  have  been  practised 
by  the  North  American  Indians  as  a  means  of  preventing  the  escape  of 
prisoners)  may  be  effected  by  making  a  long  plantar  and  a  short  dorsal  flap. 
The  general  line  of  the  articulation  is  irregularly  oblique,  the  base  of  the  first 
metatarsal  being  much  lower  than  that  of  the  fifth.  The  second  metatarsal 
dips  in  between  the  first  and  third,  while  this  again  articulates  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  fourth  or  fiflh.  The  plantar  flap  may  be  cut  first  from  with- 
out inwards,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Hey,  or  disarticulation  may  be  effected  first, 
and  the  long  flap  made  last,  as  practised  by  Lisfranc.  "the  guides  to  the 
articulation  are  the  prominent 

tuberosity  of  the  fifth,  and  the  Fig.  69. 

tubercle  of  the  first  metatarsal 
bf>ne  (Lisfranc),  or  the  tube- 
rosity of  the  fifth  metatarsal, 
and  the  prominence  of  the 
iioaphoid  (Hey).  The  French 
o|)eration  is  a  pure  disarticu- 
lation, but  Hey  sawed  across 
the  projecting  internal  cunei- 
f^>nn  bone.  This  amputation 
L«  somewhat  diflicult  of  execu- 
tion, and  ifl  now  seldom  per- 
formed. 

Choparfs  Amputation  re- 
moves all  of  the  tarsus  except 
the  astragalus  and  the  calca- 
Deum.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
last  described  operation,  the 
plantar  flap  may  be  made 
tim,  or  not  until  after  disarticulation  has  been  effected ;  the  former  plan  is, 
in  some  respects,  the  best,  as  allowing  the  flap  to  be  more  regularly  shaped. 
The  incision  should  start  on  the  outside  of  the  foot  from  a  point  midway 
^letween  the  external  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal 
b()De,  and  on  the  inside  from  a  point  about  half  an  inch  behind  the  prom- 
inence of  the  scaphoid.  Disarticulation  may  be  much  facilitated  by  forcibly 
bending  the  foot  down,  so  as  to  make  tense  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the 
joint.  The  scaphoid  bone  has  often  been  left,  unintentionally,  in  performing 
thit<  operation,  the  resulting  stump  being  nevertheless  quite  satisfactory. 
Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  after-treatment,  to  prevent  retraction  of  the  heel, 
which  is  apt  to  occur,  and  which  may  require  division  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
Mr.  Hancock  has  collected  152  cases  of  Chopart's  amputation,  of  which  120 
resulted  in  recovery  with  serviceable  stumps,  2  in  re-amputation,  and  11  in 
death,  while  in  15  the  result  as  regards  utility  of  the  limb  was  uncertain, 
and  in  4,  though  life  was  preserved,  the  stumps  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
mortality  is  thus  only  7.2  per  cent. 
Sub-astragaloid  Amputation. — In  this  operation  all  the  bones  of  the  foot 


Amputation  at  the  tarso-metatarsal  joint.  (Skby.) 
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are  removed  except  the  astragalus.    Lisfranc  did  this  amputation  by  cutting 
a  dorsal  flap,  Lignerolles  with  two  lateral  flaps,  and  Malgaigne  by  taking  a 

single  flap  from  the  inner  part  of 
^^°'  ^^'  the  plantar  surface.    The  best  plan, 

however,  and  that  which  I  nave 
myself  followed,  is  to  make  a  flap 
from  the  heel,  as  in  Syme's  opera- 
tion (to  be  presently  descrlDed), 
which  flap  is  then  brought  over 
the  astragalus  and  attached  to  a 
short  dorsal  flap  in  front  Mr. 
Hancock  has  collected  twenty-two 
cases  of  this  operation,  the  results 
of  which  appear  to  have  been 
usually  satisfactory. 

PirogoJTs  Ampulation.  —  In  this 
operation  the  whole  of  the  foot  is 
taken  away  except  the  posterior  part  of  the  os  calcis,  which  is  brought  up  and 
placed  in  contact  with  the  sawn  extremities  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  from  which 
the  malleoli  have  been  removed.^  The  operation  is  thus  done :  a  somewhat 
oblique  incision,  convex  forwards,  is  carried  across  the  sole  of  the  foot  from 


Chopart's  amputation.  (Bkyant.) 


FlO.  61. 


Fig.  62. 


Pirogoff's  amputation.    Application  of  saw  to  os  calcis. 
(EaiCHSBN.; 


Bony  union  bviwcen  calcaneum 
and  tibia,  after  Pirogoff's  amputa^ 
tion.    (Hbwson.) 


one  malleolus  to  the  other,  and  the  flap  thus  marked  out  dissected  backwards 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  a  second  incision,  slightly  convex  forwards,  b« 
then  made  across  the  front  of  the  ankle,  so  as  to  open  the  joint;  the  astragalus 
is  next  disarticulated,  when  the  surgeon,  applying  a  narrow-bladed  saw  or  a 
"  Butcher's  saw  "  to  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  calcaneum,  behind  the 
astragalus,  divides  it  obliquely  downwards,  in  the  line  of  the  plantar  incision. 
The  malleoli  and  articulating  surface  of  the  tibia  are  then  likewise  sawn  off, 
and  the  two  cut  surfaces  of  bone  approximated.     If  Butcher's  saw  be  used, 

*  Sir  W.  FerjriiMon,  Prof.  Agnew,  and  Dr.  Quimby  have  modified  thi»  operation 
by  leaving  the  nialleuli  and  pr<*8siiig  up  the  sawn  os  calcis  between  them.  I.  S. 
Wight,  of  Bnxiklyn.  naws  through  the  calcaneum,  and  then  removes  the  foot  and 
malleoli  together,  without  disarticulating. 
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the  poeition  of  the  blade  may  be  reversed  for  the  latter  part  of  the  operation, 
so  as  to  san  off  the  malleoli  from  behind  forwards.  This  amputation  makes 
an  admirable  stump,  the  remaining  portion  of  the  calcaneum  becoming  tirnily 
attached  to  the  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the  natural  length  of  the  limb  being 
retained.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cases  of  injury,  though  it  may  also  be 
employed  in  those  of  disease,  provided  that  the  caJcis  itself  he  not  involved. 
Haocock  baa  collected  70  cases  of  Pirogotf 's  amputation,  done  by  British  sur- 
geons, death  occurring  in  only  six,  while  a  useful  stump  is  known  to  have  re- 
Eulted  in  57.  Five  required  re-amputation.  Seventy-seven  operations  col- 
lected from  all  sources  by  Gross  (of  Nancy)  and  Pasquier,  gave  only  eight 
deaths,  while  useful  limlie  were  known  to  have  been  obtained  in  44  cases. 
St^ben  Smith  and  Hewson  have  particularly  investigated  the  merits  of  Piro- 
gue's amputation,  and  the  latter  believes  it  to  be,  in  one  point,  superior  to 
anv'  operation  done  higher  up,  in  that  it  enables  the  patient  to  T-un  upon  his 
stump  as  well  as  to  walk.  The  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  62),  from  Hewson's 
paper,  ehowa  very  well  the  bony  union  between  the  calcaneum  and  the  tibia 
m  a  Bucc«aatul  case  of  this  operation.  The  same  precautions  as  to  retraction 
(if  the  heel  are  necessary  in  the  after-treatment  of  tbis,  as  in  that  of  Cbopart's 
operation ;  the  purpose  was  well  accomplished  in  Hewson's  cases  by  apply- 
ing a  weight  of  four  or  five  pounds  to  the  back  of  the  leg,  by  means  of  a 
broad  strip  of  adhesive  plaster. 

AMpulation  at  the  Aiikle-joirU  (Syme'g  Operation). — The  following  is  Mr. 
Syme'ft  own  description  of  this  operation  :  "  The  foot  being  held  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  leg,  the  point  of  a  common  straight  bistoury  should  be  introduced 
immediately  below  the  fibula,  at  the 
i^nire  of  its  malleolar  projection,  and 
then  carried  across  the  integuments 
of  the  sole  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
tune  level  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
operator  having  next  placed  the  fin- 
gers of  his  leit  hand  upon  the  heel, 
and  inserted  the  point  of  his  thumb 
into  the  incision,  pushes  in  the  knife 
with  its  blade  parallel  to  the  bone, 
and  cuts  close  to  the  osseous  surface, 
at  the  same  time  pressing  the  fiap 
backwards  until  the  tuberosity  is 
fairly  turned,  when,  joining  the  two 
extremities  of  the  first  incision  by  a 
transverse  one  across  the  instep,  he 
npeoB  the  joint,  and  carrying  his 
luiUe  downwards  on  each  side  of  the 
astragalus,  divides  the  lateral  liga- 
ments, so  as  to  complete  the  disar- 
ticulation. Lastly,  the  knife  is  drawn 
ffund  the  extremities  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula,  eo  as  to  expose  them  suffi- 
ciently for  being  grasped  by  the  hand 

and  removed  by  the  saw.  After  the  vessels  have  been  tied,  and  before  the 
edges  of  the  wound  are  stitched  together,  an  opening  should  be  made  through 
the  poMerior  part  of  the  flap,  where  it  is  thinnest,  to  afft>rd  a  dependent  drain 
fur  the  matter,  as  there  must  always  be  too  much  blood  retained  in  the  cavity 
to  permit  of  union  by  the  first  intention." 

'  Hr.  Syme  also  claimB  Ih'a  advantage  for  bi»  operation  at  the  ankle-joint. 
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easier  of  accew.  For  all  amputations  of  the  leg  or  parta  below,  the  tourni- 
quet may  be  conveDiently  applied  to  the  popliteal  artery,  a  large  compress 
being  placed  over  the  vessel,  and  the  plate  of  the  instrument  fixed  at  a  point 
diametrically  opposite,  above  the  knee. 

AmpntAtioiL  at  th«  Knee-joint  is  comparatively  a  modem  oneratioo. 
Its  introduction  into  ^neral  surgical  practice  is  principally  due  to  tne  efforts 
of  Velpeau,  though  it  has  probably  been  more  frequently  resorted  to  in 
Great  Britain  and  in  this  country  than  on  the  continent  of  £urope.  It  may 
be  done  by  either  the  circular  or  the  elliptical  incision,  or  by  means  of 
flara. 

EUiptieal  Method. — In  this  operation,  which  bears  the  name  of  Baudens, 
the  surgeon  enters  his  knife  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
tibia,  cutting  at  iiret  transversely,  then  obliquely  upwards  and  around  the 
limb  to  a  point  in  the  popliteal  space  one  finger's  length  above  the  joint ;  the 
incision  then  passes  transversely  across  the  back  of  the  limb,  and  iscontinue<l 
obliquely  downwards  to  its  point  of  cummencement.  This  oval  flap  is  dis- 
sected up  to  the  line  of  the  joint,  and  disarticulation  easily  effected  by  sever- 
ing the  Itgamentum  pateltee,  and  the  lateral,  crucial,  and  posterior  articular 
ligaments.  The  semilunar  cartilages  are  usually 
removed,  though  A.  Gu^rin  advises  that  they  be 
allowed  to  remain.  The  articular  cartilage  may 
properly  be  left,  though,  if  preierred,  it  may  he 
removed  by  sawing  around  the  condyles  of  the 
femur  with  Butcher's  saw,  or  the  condyles  them- 
selves may  be  removed  in  the  same  way ;  the  statis- 
tics of  the  operation  show,  however,  according  to 
Dr.  Brinton,  that  it  is  rather  better  to  allow  the 
condyles  to  remain.  Some  difference  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  whether  or  no  the  patella  should  be 
removed.  I  think,  with  Mr.  Erirhsen  and  Mr. 
Pollock,  that  it  is  better  to  retain  it,  and  its  retrac- 
tion may  be  prevented,  as  suggested  by  the  first- 
named  surgeon,  by  turning  up  the  flap  and  divid- 
ing the  insertion  of  the  quadriceps  femorlt 
muscle. 

AnUrior  Flap  Method. — This,  which  is  the  best 
of  the  flap  methods,  consists  in  making  a  long, 
rather  square,  cutaneous  flap  from  the  front  of  the 
leg,  disarticulating,  and  cutting  a  short  posterior 
flap  by  transfixion.  The  posterior  flap  method,  in 
which  a  large  fleshy  flap  is  formed  from  the  calf. 
is  easier  of  execution,  but  lei's  satisfactory  in  its 
Lon«  Micrioi  flap  ai  knct  rcsutts.  The  lateral  flap  method,  of  Rowi,  was  a 
(BucHitH  J  good  deal  employed  during  our  late  war,  and  has 

the  advantage  of  afi<irding  room  for  drainage  at 
the  lowest  part  of  the  wound.  In  any  form  of  knee-joint  amputation,  the 
popliteal  artery,  with  perhaps  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  articular  arterieri. 
will  require  ligation. 

The  statisticsof  knee-joint  amputation  have  been  investigated  hy  Dr.  J"hn 
H.  Brinton,  of  thif  oily,  in  an  elaborate  pajier  in  the  Ainer.  Jmini.  n( Mn{. 
SeietwttioT  April,  IWfiM.  He  find^  that  lf)4  cases  fnmi  Ameriean  and  foreign 
sources  gave  111  rccovrrics  and  -'lil  d  nit  ha,  a  m<irtHlily  of  ;l2.;n  jxt  cent. 
Of  'l\\  ca.»e8  recorded  in  the  oflice  rif  the  Surgeon -General,  U.  S.  A.,  It»> 
died,  or  50.2  per  cent.     The  annexed  table  shows  the  respective  mortality  of 
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amputations  of  the  leg  and  of  the  thigh,  compared  with  those  of  the  knee- 
jointy  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury. 

Cases.  Deaths.    Mortality,  per  cent. 

AmpuUtionof  theleg^  .  8278  1089  88  22 

«  at  the  knee-joint*        .        .  296  181  61.16 

"  of  the  thigh  1       .        .  3616  2716  77.22 

In  amputation  at  the  knee-joint  for  chronic  disease,  the  mortality  is  given 
bv  Dr.  Brinton  at  22.58  per  cent.,  a  death-rate  which  does  not  differ  materi- 
ally from  that  of  amputation  under  similar  circumstances  either  just  above 
or  just  below  the  joint;  the  death-rate  of  this  amputation  for  traumatic 
causes  generally,  he  gives  at  40.62  per  cent. 

Amputation  through  the  Condyles  of  the  Femur,  or  at  the  knee  as  distin- 
guished from  the  knee-joint,  is  best  done  by  Garden's  method,  the  superiority 
of  which  over  that  proposed  by  himself  has  been  candidly  acknowledged  by 
Prof  Syme.  In  this  operation  a  single  broad  flap  is  taken  from  the  front  of 
the  knee,  the  condyles  being  sawn  through  on  a  level  with  a  simple  trans- 
verse incision  made  below.  The  patella  is  removed,  and  the  condyles  may 
be  advantageously  divided  in  a  curved  line  by  using  Butcher's  saw.  This 
operation  gives  an  excellent  stump,  and  is  particularly  applicable  to  cases  of 
disease  of  the  knee-joint,  for  which,  indeed,  it  is  claimed  by  Mr.  Syme  to  be 
in  eyery  way  superior  to  the  operation  of  excision.  Its  results  are  very 
favorable,  30  cases  of  all  kinds  having  given  in  Mr.  Garden's  hands  a  mor- 
talitv  of  but  5,  and  32  cases  in  Volkmann's  hands  a  mortality  of  but  7.  The 
resulting  stump  is  longer  and  more  serviceable  than  that  from  amputation 
of  the  thigh,  and  the  medullary  cavity  not  being  involved,  there  is  less  risk 
of  diffuse  suppurative  osteo-myelitis  and  consequent  pyaemia. 

Amputations  of  the  Thigh. — ^Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  frequently  re- 
•|uired  in  cases  of  both  disease  and  injury.  The  operation  may  be  done  at 
any  part  of  the  limb,  and  the  mortality  is  directly  proportional  U)  the  prox- 
imity to  the  trunk  of  the  line  of  section. 

Siiprarcondyloid  Amputation  of  the  thigh  is  the  name  proposed  by  Stokes, 
"f  Dublin,  for  a  modification  of  Garden's  method  of  amputating  at  the  knee; 
in  this  modification  an  oval  flap  is  taken  from  the  front  of  the  leg,  there 
l»»-ing  also  a  posterior  flap  fully  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  anterior ;  the 
iVmoral  section  is  made  at  least  half  an  inch  above  the  antero-superior  edge 
<if  the  condyloid  cartilage,  and  the  cartilaginous  surface  of  the  patella  is 
omnved  by  means  of  a  small  saw.  A  similar  operation  is  that  known  as 
Oritti'.s  from  the  name  of  an  Italian  surgeon  by  whom  it  was  flrst  suggested. 
I>r.  Weir,  of  New  York,  has  collected  76  cases  of  one  or  other  of  these  opera- 
ti  >Ds  occurring  in  civil  practice,  the  number  of  deaths  having  been  22,  or 
Dfiirly  29  per  cent. 

Amputation  at  the  Lower  Third  of  the  thigh  may  be  conveniently  done  by 
the  ordinary  double-flap  operation.  Mr.  Erichsen  recommends  the  operation 
hy  lateral  flaps,  for  this  situation,  and  I  doubt  not  that  an  excellent  stump 
may  be  obtained  by  this  method.  But  I  have  myself  always  practised,  in 
amputating  at  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  the  antero-posterior  flap  method, 
■nd  I  have  found  it  perfectly  satisfactory.  The  anterior  flap  is  cut  first, 
fn>m  without  inwards,  and  should  be  about  four  inches  in  length,  extending 
^»  the  upper  edge  of  the  patella ;  it  should  be  rather  square  in  shape,  with 
ih4»  corners  rounded  off,  and  should  embrace  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bone. 
The  posterior  flap,  which  contains  the  main  artery,  is  made  by  transfixion, 

^  See  Table  on  pai^e  108. 

'See  Dr.  Brinton 'a  paper,  and  Legouest,  op.  cit.,  p.  786. 
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and  should  be  about  the  same  length  as  the  other,  thus  allowing  for  the  inev- 
itable retraction  of  the  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  thigh.  Both  flaps  are 
then  turned  back,  when  a  circular  sweep  of  the  knife  clears  the  bone  for 
the  application  of  the  saw.  When  the  flaps  are  adjusted,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  bone  is  well  covered  by  the  front  nap,  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is 
drawn  entirely  behind  the  line  of  pressure.  Seven  or  eight  vessels  usually 
require  ligature,  though,  if  the  ca^e  be  one  of  chronic  joint  disease,  the 
number  may  be  larger. 

Amputation  at  the  Middle  or  Upper  Third  of  the  thigh,  if  the  limb  be  not 
too  muscular,  may  be  done  in  the  same  way,  by  antero-posterior  flaps,  one  or 
both  made  by  transfixion,  according  to  circumstances.  But  if  the  limb  be  a 
large  one,  a  better  stump  can  be  made  by  resorting  to  the  modified  circular 
operation,  as  practised  by  Syme  and  Liston,  making  short  skin  flaps,  and 
dividing  the  muscles  at  a  higher  point  by  a  circular  incision  (see  Fig.  41). 
The  posterior  muscles  of  the  thigh  always  retract  more  than  the  anterior,  and 
should,  therefore,  be  cut  rather  longer.  In  amputating  at  the  upper  portion  of 
the  thigh,  there  is  scarcely  room  for  the  application  of  the  tourniquet,  and  the 
surgeon,  therefore,  commonly  has  to  rely  upon  manual  compression  of  the 
femoral  artery,  as  it  passes  over  the  brim  of  the  pelvis,  though  in  some  cases 
the  aortic  tourniquet  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  employed.  If  manual 
pressure  be  resorted  to,  the  assistant  who  has  charge  of  this  department  should 
erasp  the  great  trochanter  with  the  fingers  of  the  hand  corresponding  to  the 
Umb  to  be  removed,  and  press  firmly  on  the  artery  as  it  emerges  from  be- 
neath Poupart's  ligament  with  the  thumb  of  the  same  hand ;  the  opposite 
thumb  is  superimposed  to  assist  and  regulate  the  pressure,  and  to  prevent 
any  risk  of  slipping. 

In  cases  of  injury,  the  form  and  extent  of  the  laceration  will  often  compel 
the  surgeon  to  make  irregular  flaps,  and  to  cover  his  stump  as  best  he  may 
under  the  circumstances.  Oblique  flaps  may  be  employed  in  such  a  case, 
or  a  single  long  flap  from  any  part  of  the  thigh ;  it  is  more  important  to 
make  the  amputation  at  as  low  a  point  as  possible,  than  to  follow  any  one 
or  other  particular  mode  of  operating. 

Amputation  through  the  Trochanters  may  be  occasionally  required  in  cases 
of  injury,  or  of  malignant  tumor  involving  the  lower  part  of  the  femur.  It 
is  a  procedure  of  less  risk  than  exarticulation  of  the  whole  limb,  and,  in  cases 
of  malignant  disease,  appears  to  be  no  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  a  return 
of  the  affection,  than  tne  graver  operation.  It  is,  moreover,  very  easy  to 
convert  this  amputation  into  a  disarticulation,  by  dissecting  out  the  head 
and  neck  of  the  femur,  if  these  parts  be  found  to  be  diseased. 

leale*a  Amputaiion  by  Long  and  Short  Rectangular  Flaps  makes  a  beau- 
tiful and  most  serviceable  stump  when  applied  to  the  thigh,  but  is  objec- 
tionable on  account  of  requiring  the  bone  to  be  sawn  at  a  much  higher  level 
than  would  be  necessary  with  thebrdinary  operations:  thus,  if  the  laceration 
of  the  soft  tissues  extended  to  the  upper  border  of  the  patella,  and  the  thigh 
was  only  sixteen  inches  in  circumference  (by  no  means  a  large  measure- 
ment), the  long  flap  would  need  to  be  eight  inches  square,  and  the  bone 
would  be  divided  at  just  about  its  middle,  fully  four  inches  higher  than 
would  be  required  by  the  common  double-flap  operation. 

Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint. — ^This,  which  may  fairly  be  considered  the 
gravest  operation  in  the  whole  range  of  surgical  practice,  is  a  procedure  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction.  The  first  case  which  is  usually  cla:«ed 
as  an  amputation  at  the  hip-joint  is  that  in  which  Lacroix  (1748)  removed 
the  right  thigh  at  the  joint,  on  account  of  gangrene,  which  affected  both 
limbs,  and  Yiad  been  produced  by  the  use  of  ergot.    The  amputation  had 
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beeo  nearly  completed  by  nature,  and  he  merely  divided  with  si 
ruund  Moment  and  the  sciatic  nerve.  Four  daya  afterwards  he  amputated, 
through  the  line  of  separation,  the  left  thigh  at  the  trochanters;  the  patient, 
who  was  a  boy  of  fourteen,  survived  the  last  operation  for  eleven  days. 
Penult,  in  1774,  performed  a  somewhat  similar  operation,  in  a  case  of  gan- 
grene from  external  violence,  the  patient  recovering.  The  first  genuine 
raw  of  hip-joint  amputation  through  living  parts  was  done  by  Kerr,  of 
Xiirthampton,  about  the  same  time,  on  a  girl  of  eleven  years,  suffering  from 
bip  disease  complicated  with  pelvic  abscess  and  pulmonary  phthisis;  she 
died  on  the  eighteenth  day.  The  first  case  of  this  amputation  for  gunshot 
injury  was  L&rrey's,  in  1793;  while  the  first,  undisputed,  successful  case  in 
military  practice  was  that  of  Mr.  Brownrigg,  in  1S12. 

A  great  many  different  plans  have  been  suggested  for  effecting  disarticu- 
lation at  the  hip-joint — Farabeuf  has  collected  more  than  forty-five — but  I 
^liall  content  myself  with  describing  five  principal  methods,  viz.,  the  oval, 
thp  modified  circular,  that  by  a  single  flap,  that  by  antero-posterior,  and 
thai  by  lateral  fiape- 

Ottii  Method. — ^Thifl  has  not  been  employed  very  often.  It  is  done  by 
entering  the  point  of  a  strong  but  short  knife  on  the  outside  of  the  limb, 
either  over  the  trochanter  or  below  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  iliura,  and  making  two  oblique  incisions,  one  forwards  and  downwards, 
tnd  the  other  backwards  and  downwards,  to  meet  in  a  transverse  line  on  the 
inside  of  the  thigh.  The  muscles  are  divided  in  the  same  lines  or  a  little 
higher,  and  disarticulation  being  effected  from  the  outside  of  the  joint,  any 


lemaioing  tissue  is  severed,  as  in  Larrey's  shoulder-joint  amputation,  by  a 
Aaf\t  stroke  of  the  knife.  Malgaigne  recommends  a  preliminary  longitudi- 
nil  incision,  by  which  the  operation  is  still  more  assimilated  to  that  of  Larrey 
fin  the  shoulder.  On  a  slender  limb  this  form  of  amputation  would  give  an 
admirable  stump,  but  it  is  obvious  that  uuder  opposite  circumstances  the 
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adductor  muaclea  of  the  thigh  would  form  a  cumbrous  mass,  which  would 
require  retreuchment  before  the  wound  could  be  properly  closed. 

Modified  CirmUar  Operation. — This  is  done  by  cutting,  from  without  in- 
wards, short  an tero- posterior  cutaneous  flaps,  ana  then  dividing  the  muscltx 
on  a  level  with  the  joint  by  a  circular  incision.  This  method  has  been 
successfully  empioye<l  by  several  American  surgeons,  including  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Mason  Warren,  of  Boston,  and  is  jtarticuJarly  adapted  to  cases  of  tumor 
encroaching  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh. 

Single  Flap  MetAod. — In  this  operation,  a  single,  large,  anterior  flap  is  cut, 
either  by  tmuaflxion  ( Manecl,  or  from  without  inwards  I  PJantade,  Ashmead ). 
The  Bidt  parts  on  the  back  of  the  limb  are  divided  by  a  circular  incision, 
either  before  or  after  disarticulation.  lu  other  forms  of  this  operation  the 
flap  has  been  taken  from  the  inside,  or  even  from  the  back  of  the  limb.  The 
single  flap  method  might  be  desirable  in  a  case  in  which  the  laceration  of 
the  soft  parU  was  such  as  to  forbid  any  other,  but,  when  the  surgeon  has  a 
choice  of  operations,  it  is  better  to  employ  either  the  oval  or  modified  circu- 
lar, or  the  double  flap  method  of  Guthrie,  which  will  be  presently  described. 
Antero-po»lerior  Flap  Method. — There  are  three  varieties  of  this  operation, 
which  bear  the  names,  res|>ectively,  of  Beclard,  Liston,  and  Guthrie. 
Beclitrd's  operation  consists  in 
Fiu.  G7.  making   both    flape   by    tranri- 

lixion.  It  is  thus  performed! : 
The  point  of  a  long  straight 
knife  is  entered  a  little  above 
the  position  of  the  great  tn>- 
chanter,  thrust  across  tlie  limb, 
dipping  slightly  backwards  so 
as  to  graze  the  back  of  the 
cervix  femoris,  and  brought 
out  at  the  innermost  part  of  the 
gluteal  fold  ;  a  postenor  flap  is 
thus  cut  from  the  gluteal  mus- 
cles, and  the  surgeon  then  re- 
entering his  knife  at  the  same 
point,  pushes  it  in  front  of  the 

C'nt,  and.  bringing  it  out  a^ 
fore,  cuts  an  anterior  flap 
from  the  front  of  the  thigh. 
The  plan  which  is  roon'  com- 
tnonly  adopted  in  England  and 
in  this  country,  and  which  i-' 
essentially  that  of  LiWoit.  diflerv 
from  B^lard's  in  that  the  an- 
terior flap  is  cut  flret,  Hiid  that 
the  knife,  instead  iif  being 
entered  just  above  the  tro- 
chanter, is  thrust  in  abi>ut  two 
fingers'  breadth  below  the  anteri<ir  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  ha\-ing 
graze<l  the  front  of  the  joint,  b  brought  out  just  above  the  tuber  iscliii ;  the 
flaps  thus  forme<l  are  more  oblique  than  in  the  French  operation,  (iiilhrit't 
plan,  which  seems  t^)  me  to  be  Iwtter,  differs  merely  in  that  the  flaps  are 
cut  from  without  inwards ;  the  operation  is  done  with  a  small  knife,  and  the 
[Kwteri'ir  flap  should  be  out  first.  It  is  not  (|uite  so  rapidly  execulcii  as  the 
n|>eration  by  trnnslixion,  but  in  more  certain  of  itfTording  well-flhapcd  flafe, 
and,  I  think,  give's  a  better  stump ;  this  operation  has  been  scvcntl  time* 
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^fmployed  in  this  country,  and  is  that  to  which  I  have  myself  resorted  in 
four  cw^es  in  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation. 

Lateral  Flap  Method. — This  method,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  in 
making  two  flaps,  from  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the  limb.  Larrey  and 
Lisfranc  made  both  flaps  by  transfixion,  the  former  cutting  the  inner  flap 
first,  while  the  latter  began  with  the  outer.  Dupuytren  modified  this  operation 
by  shaping  the  internal  flap  from  without  inwards.  Neither  of  these  plans 
appears  to  present  any  advantages  over  those  which  have  been  previously 
des<*nbed. 

Whatever  method  be  employed  in  amputating  at  the  hip-joint,  the  surgeon 
mu£t  take  special  precautions  against  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  for  a  very 
few  jets  from  the  femoral  artery,  in  this  situation,  will  almost  insure  the  death 
of  the  patient.  Larrey  directed  that  the  main  vessel  should  always  be  secured 
in  the  groin,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  and  this  plan  has  been  since  frequently 
followed.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  the  extensive  separation  of  the 
artery  from  the  surrounding  tissues,  which  is  unavoidable  in  this  preliminary 
ligation,  must  expose  the  patient  to  greater  risk  of  secondary  bleeding,  than 
vhen  the  vessel  is  simply  picked  up  by  forcep  or  tenaculum,  after  division, 
tf  in  other  amputations.  Hence,  I  think  it  better  to  rely  upon  mechanical 
means  to  control  the  circulation,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  to  trust  to  the 
manual  pressure  of  intelligent  assistants. 

The  circulation  can  be  conveniently  controlled  by  compressing  the  aorta, 
either  with  Lister's  instrument  (Fig.  28),  a  modification  of  Dupuytren's 
compressor,  or  with  the  apparatus  which  has  been  repeatedly  used  in  this 
city  under  the  name  of  the  abdominal  toumiauet,  and  which  is  merely  an 
enlarged  form  of  that  devised  by  Mr.  Skey  (Fig.  27).  Spence  prefers  to 
make  pressure  by  putting  a  thick  pin-cushion  over  the  aorta,  and  keeping 
it  in  place  by  surrounding  the  body  with  an  elastic  band. 

In  addition  to  the  aortic  compressor,  it  is  desirable  to  have  in  readiness  a 
large  flat  sponge,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Butcher,  for  application  to  the  whole 
pctfterior  flap,  while  the  surgeon's  attention  is  given  to  securing  the  main 
artery  which  is  in  the  anterior. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  loss  from  the  general  circulation  of  the  blood  which 
u  in  the  limb,  an  ingenious  suggestion  of  Dr.  Erskine  Mason  should  be 
adopte<i ;  this  consists  in  rendering  the  part  bloodless  by  the  application  of 
Esmarch's  bandage  and  tube,  the  latter  being  fixed  just  below  the  line  of 
incision,  and  kept  in  place  during  the  operation. 

Although  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the  aortic  compressor  in  this 
operation  are  unquestionable,  yet  the  pressure  necessarily  exercised  upon  the 
important  nervous  structures  contained  in  the  abdominal  cavity  must  be  at 
l«wt  undesirable,  if  not  positively  injurious ;  hence  the  vessels  should  be 
secured  pn)mptly,  that  this  pressure  may  not  be  continued  longer  than  is 
aheolateiy  necessary.  The  point  at  which  the  pad  of  the  compressor  should 
be  applied  is  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus,  and,  usually,  a  little  to  its  left 
Hde,  though  this  must  be  determined  by  feeling  for  the  pulsation  of  the  aorta ; 
it  is  well,  before  screwing  down  the  pad,  to  roll  the  patient  gently  over  to  the 
right  side,  that  the  bowels  (which  should  have  been  previously  emptied  by  a 
d<ise  of  castor  oil  and  an  enema)  may,  as  far  as  their  mesenteric  attachments 
will  allow,  &li  out  of  the  line  of  pressure.  Should  it  be  determined  to  rely 
on  manual  compression,  this  may  be  applied  to  the  abdominal  aorta  (if  the 
patient  be  very  thin),  to  the  external  iliac  artery  just  within  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis,  or  to  the  femoral  as  it  emerges  from  beneath  Pou part's  ligament ;  the 
hands  of  an  assistant  should  moreover  follow  the  knife  of  the  operator,  and 
catch  the  artery  in  the  anterior  flap  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  or,  if  the  flap  be 
made  by  transfixion,  before  the  section  is  completed.    Dr.  Woodbury,  of  this 
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'city,  and  Dr.  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  have  suggested  that  the  iliac  artery 
should  be  compressed  by  an  assistant's  hand  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and 
an  instrument  for  making  pressure  from  the  same  direction  has  been  devised 
by  Mr.  R.  Davy,  of  London,  who  reports  ten  cases  thus  treated,  with  a 
combined  loss  of  less  than  seventeen  ounces  of  blood. 

After  the  operation  the  stump  may  be  closed  in  the  usual  way,  the  deep 
parts  of  the  wound  being  approximated  by  the  use  of  suitable  compresses. 

The  statistics  of  hip-joint  amputation  are  more  favorable  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  severity  of  the  operation :  of  633  cases  of  all  kinds  col- 
lected for  me  by  Dr.  F.  C.  Sheppard,  of  this  city,  220  are  known  to  have 
ended  in  recovery,  and  393  in  death,  while  the  result  in  20  is  undetermined ; 
of  these,  there  were  43  cases  of  re-amputation  of  stumps,  of,  which  28  were 
successful.  My  own  tale  of  cases  is  four  operations  with  two  recoveries  and 
two  deaths.  The  following  tables  exhibit— first,  the  comparative  mortality 
of  hir^joint  and  thigh  amputations,  for  the  causes  met  with  in  civil  life,  and 
in  military  surcery ;  second,  the  comparative  mortality  of  these  operations, 
according  as  they  were  performed,  in  civil  life,  for  injury  or  disease ;  and 
third,  the  statistics  of  hip-joint  amputation  for  gunshot  injuries,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  periods  at  which  the  operations  were  performed. 

Table  showing  Results  of  Hip-joint,  as  compared  with  Thigh  Amputation,  for 
Gauges  inciaent  to  Civil  Life,  and  in  Military  Surgery. 


CrviL  Phactics. 


Gunshot  Wouicxm. 


ACC«BCATKS. 


Amputation. 

Hip-joint,* 
Thigh,' 


Mortality,  '  ^. 
per  cent.    '  ^^•'="- 


47.1 
41.2 


238 
3516 


Deaths. 

207 
2715 


Mortalily,     ^ases.    Deaths. '*!l^7' 


per  cent 

87.3 
77.2 


633        893 
5606  I  3677 


per  cent. 


64.1 
63.8 


Table  showing  Mortality  of  Hip-joint,  and  of  Thigh  Amputation,  for  Injury, 

and  for  Disease,  in  Civil  Life. 


Amputation  for  Injury. 


For  Disbass. 


Locality. 


At  hip-joint,'  . 

In  continuity  of  thigh/  . 


Cases.    Deaths.  ^"*li;y'  i  Cases.    Deaths, 
per  cent,  j 

66.1   ,  276 
59.7   '  1465 


71  , 
964 


47 
576 


105 

477 


Mortality, 
per  cent. 

40  2» 
82.5 


Table  showing  Results  of  Hip-joint  Amputation  in  Military  Practice,  according 
to  the  Period  at  which  the  Operation  was  performed.* 


Period  of  operation. 


Cases. 


Primary,    . 
Intermediate,     . 
Secondary, 
Re-amputations, 
Not  stated, 


96 
63 
27 
7 
45 


Aggregates,    . 


238 


Died. 

89 
59 
17 
3 
39 


>vered. 

DoubtAil. 

Death-rate. 

7 
4 
10 
4 
5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

92.7 
93  6 
62.9 
42  8 

88.6 

30 

1 

1 

87.3* 

^  International  £ncyclopiedia  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  p.  676. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  630.  *  Ibid.,  p.  676.  *  Erichsen's  Surgery,  vol.  L,  p.  80. 

*  Doubtful  cases  omitted  in  computing  percentages. 

'  International  EncydopsMlia  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.,  p.  676. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

EFFECTS  OF  INJURIES  IN  GENERAL;  WOUNDS. 

External  violence  or  injury,  of  whatever  kind,  affects  the  state  of  the 
part  to  which  it  is  immediately  applied,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  at  the  same  time.  Hence  the  effects  of  injuries  are  said  to  be  both 
local  and  general  or  constitutional.  The  local  effects  of  external  violence 
Tary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  violence  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  inflicted ;  the  constitutional  effects,  though  very  different  in  de- 
gree, are  the  same  in  kind  for  all  forms  of  injury. 


Constitutional  Effects  of  Injuries. 

These  may  be  either  immediate  or  remote.  The  immediate  constitutional 
effect  of  an  miury  is  called  shock,  which,  if  present  in  an  aggravated  degree, 
constitutes  eouapse. 

Shock  or  Collapse  is  a  condition,  of  the  essential  nature  of  which,  it  must 
be  confeesed,  we  are  as  yet  in  ignorance.  It  is  often  spoken  of  as  purely  an 
aflection  of  the  nervous  system,  and  an  analogy  is  drawn  between  this  and 
bemorrhage  as  an  affection  of  the  vascular  system ;  yet  this  view  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  &ct  that  very  serious  lesions  of  the  nervous  system  are  not 
aeoeasarily,  nor  indeed  commonly,  accompanied  by  shock.  Experimental 
physiology  has  shown  that  large  portions  of  the  brain  can  be  cut  away  from 
birds,  without  the  development  of  this  condition,  except  in  so  far  as  would 
be  accoonted  for  by  the  mechanical  injury,  and  a  similar  experience  is  re- 
vealed by  the  study  of  morbid  anatomy.  No  one  would  pretend  to  say  that 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  the  brain,  or  the  degeneration  of  large  tracts 
of  the  spinal  cord,  is  accompanied  by  shock,  and  yet  this  ought  to  be  the  case 
if  shock  were  purely  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  In  fact,  here,  as 
ve  aaw  in  studying  the  process  of  inflammation,  it  is  impossible  reasonably  to 
mark  out  and  divide  the  nervous  from  the  vascular  system,  or  either  from  the 
parenchymatous  structures  around  them,  and  say  this  is,  and  that  is  not,  the 
ieatof  the  aflection.  Shock  is  the  general  or  constitutional  effect  of  iniurpr, 
tnd  as  the  synergy  of  health  unites  all  the  tissues  of  the  human  body  in 
normal  life  and  action,  so  under  the  effect  of  injury  they  are  still  united  by 
sympathy,  and  one  tissue  cannot  suffer  without  the  others. 

!5till,  this  sympathy  is  brought  out  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, bv  a  process  of  reflex  action  in  fact,  and,  accordingly,  it  is  not  surprising 
trj  find  that  the  symptoms  of  shock  can  be  artificially  induced  by  irritation 
applied  directly  to  certain  nerve  structures.  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and 
Keen,  of  this  city,  who  have  devoted  special  attention  to  this  subject,  give 
the  following  explanation  as  to  the  probable  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  of 
•hock  are  brought  about :  "  These  very  interesting  states  of  system,"  they 
ay,  '*  may  be  due,  it  seems  to  us,  either  to  an  arrest  or  enfeeblement  of  the 
heart's  action  through  the  mediation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nerves,  or  to  a  general  functional  paralysis  of  the  nerve  centres, 
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both  spinal  and  cerebral,  or  finally  to  a  combination  of  both  causes;"^  and 
from  an  experimental  investi^tion  of  the  subject,  Dr.  C.  C.  Seabrook  con- 
cludes that  the  phenomena  of  shock  are  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor 
centres. 

Hence,  while  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  shock  as  exclusively  an  afiection 
of  the  nervous  system,  it  is  through  the  agency  of  that  system  that  its  phe- 
nomena are  brought  about,  and  it  is  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  laws 
of  nervous  action  that  we  must  look  for  more  definite  and  precise  ideas  as  to 
the  essential  nature  of  this  curious  physical  condition. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  exists  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  shock,  from 
this  condition  not  being  distinguished  from  others  which  often  coexist  with  it, 
especially  cerebral  and  spinal  concussion  and  mental  perturbation.  Thus,  a 
violent  blow  on  the  head  may  doubtless  be  accompanied  by  shock,  but  it  will 
also  probably  be  accompanied  by  cerebral  concussion,  an  entirely  disdnct 
afiection,  and  yet  one  which  is  not  unfrequently  spoken  of  by  surgical  writers 
as  a  typical  instance  of  shock.  Again,  mere  mental  emotion,  trepidation, 
or  fright,  may  cause  fainting  or  even  death,  and  yet  this  is  not  shock  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  term.  That  true  shock  is  a  purely  physical  condition  is 
seen  from  its  occurrence  in  the  lower  animals,  even  in  those  which  are  cold- 
blooded, and  from  its  being  met  with  after  operations  done  while  the  patient 
is  under  the  full  infiuence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  while  mental  emotion  is 
therefore  out  of  the  question.  Still,  so  intimately  connected  are  mind  and 
body,  that  it  is  often  in  practice  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the 
mental  condition  from  the  purely  physical  state  of  shock. 

Cawes  of  Shock. — ^While  in  general  terms  it  is  correct  to  say  that  every 
injury  produces  a  certain  amount  of  shock,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
certain  classes  of  injury  are  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  this  condition  than 
others,  that  shock  is  particularly  apt  to  follow  injuries  of  certain  parts,  and 
that  the  susceptibility  to  shock  of  any  individual  may  vary  with  the  particu- 
lar circumstances  to  which  he  is  subjected  at  the  time  of  receiving  the  injury. 
Gunshot  \coundA  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  especially  apt  to  be  ft>l- 
lowed  by  shock.  "When  a  bone  is  shattered,"  says  Mr.  Longmore,  "a  cav- 
ity penetrated,  an  important  viscus  wounded,  a  limb  carried  away  by  a 
round-fhot,  pain  is  not  so  prominent  a  symptom  as  the  general  perturbation 
and  alarm  which  supervene  on  the  injury.  .  .  .  This  emotion  is  in  great 
measure  instinctive;  it  is  witnessed  in  the  horse  mortally  wounded  in  action 
no  les8  than  in  his  rider;  it  is  sympathy  of  the  whole  frame  with  a  part  sub- 
jected to  serious  injury,  expres?*ed  through  the  nervous  system."  Severe 
lacerated  and  contused  umuids,9uch  as  are  produced  by  railroad  and  machinery 
accidents,  are  very  frccjuently  followed  by  shock  in  a  marked  degree.  One 
of  the  most  decided  instances  of  shock  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  was  in  the 
case  of  a  lad  whose  thigh  was  caught  in  a  machine  called  a  **  lapper,"  in  a 
rope  factory.  The  whole  limb,  from  the  toes  to  above  the  middle  or  the  thigh, 
was  marked  by  punctures  from  the  teeth  of  the  machine,  which  were  of  steel 
and  over  three  inches  long;  the  thigh  was  broken,  one  of  the  punctures  ren- 
dering the  fracture  compound,  while  another  penetrated  the  knee-joint 
There  was  comparatively  little  hemorrhage,  and  absolutely  no  exhibition  of 
mental  emotion;  yet  there  was  profound  shock,  from  which  even  partial  reac- 
tion did  not  occur  until  nearly  thirty  hours  after  the  accident.  Bunuandmxdds, 
involving  a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  severe 
shock,  which  not  unfrequently  proves  fatal  without  the  occurrence  of  reactioiL 

Other  things  being  equal,  the  degree  of  shock  is  usually  proportionate  to 
the  severity  of  the  injury  received,  but  the  modifying  circumstances  are  so 

>  Circular  No.  6,  8.  O.  O.,  1864,  p.  2 
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many  and  so  effective,  that  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  its  instances. 

The  degree  of  shock  varies  with  the  part  of  the  body  injured ;  in  the  case 
of  the  extremities,  the  shock  appears  to  be  greater  as  the  lesion  is  nearer  the 
trunk,  while  wounds  of  the  abdominal  cavity  are  attended  with  more  shock 
than  those  of  the  chest  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen  infer  from  the 
cases  which  they  have  examined,  that  gunshot  wounds  of  the  upper  third  of 
the  body  are  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  shock  than  those  of  other 
regions.  The  shock  attending  injuries  of  the  head  or  spine  is  very  apt  to  be 
complicated  by  concussion  or  paralysis.  Wounds  of  the  testicle  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  by  a  state  of  shock,  much  more  marked  than  can  be 
accounted  for  by  the  severity  of  the  injury. 

The  various  circumstances  by  which  a  patient  is  surrounded  at  the  moment 
of  receiving  an  injury,  greatly  influence  the  degree  of  shock  experienced. 
Anything  that  tends  to  weaken  a  patient  increases  the  liability  to  shock,  and 
thus  hemorrhage,  previous  ill-health,  certain  forms  of  visceral  disease,  etc., 
are  all  found  to  have  an  unfavorable  influence  upon  the  results  of  operations 
by  increasing  the  risk  of  shock.  The  most  remarkable  examples  of  the  influ- 
tnce  of  surrounding  circumstances  are,  however,  seen  on  the  field  of  battle: 
one  man,  moved  by  a  sense  of  duty  and  heavy  responsibility,  will  continue 
in  the  front,  though  he  has  received  a  severe  and,  perhaps,  painful  injury ; 
while  another,  not  necessarily  a  c<nvard,  may  be  completely  unmanned  by  a 
Comparatively  slight  scratch,  and,  forgetting  everything  else,  cry  like  a  child, 
or  e>creani  like  a  maniac. 

SymjAoms  of  Shock. — In  a  slight  case  of  shock  there  may  be  merely  a 
momentary,  almcst  imperceptible,  change  of  color,  with  a  feeling  of  sinking 
in  the  precordial  region,  and  perhaps  slight  qualmishness.  In  more  marked 
ra»«ej»  there  are  evidences  of  great  prostration ;  the  patient  lies  helpless,  and 
alniofit  unable  to  move,  the  muscular  relaxation  aflecting  sometimes  even 
the  sphincters;  the  whole  surface  is  very  pale,  even  the  lips  appearing 
utterly  bloodhss;  the  skin  seems  shrunken,  and  the  flesh  softened;  the  sur- 
face is  bathed  in  a  cold  sweat;  the  features  are  shrunken,  the  eyelids  droop- 
injr,  and  the  whole  appearance  is  that  of  impending  dissolution.  The  heart's 
action  is  always  feeble,  sometimes  preternatural ly  slow  and  intermitting,  but 
more  usually  fluttering  and  rapid ;  the  pulse  is  commonly  small  and  com- 
pitssible,  and  in  bad  cases  almost  or  altogether  imperceptible.  The  respi- 
ration is  feeble  and  gasping — sighing,  as  it  is  termed — or  it  may  be  so  weak 
a.*  ftcarcely  to  be  noticed.  There  is  often  vertigo,  dimness  of  vision,  and  slight 
dfafnei^s;  though,  rn  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  perfect  mental  clearness, 
and  unnatural  sensibility  to  light  and  sound.  There  may  be  various  nervous 
manifestations,  such  as  hiccough  or  subsultus,  and  in  slighter  cases,  or  during 
rpcovery  from  those  which  are  more  severe,  there  is  frequently  vomiting. 

The  temperature  in  cases  of  shock  has  been  particularly  investigated  by 
Wagfitafle,  who  finds  that  a  marked  difference  exists  in  the  depression  in 
temperature  observed  during  collapse  in  fatal  and  in  non-fatal  cases.  Thus, 
asniming  the  normal  temperature  to  be  98.4°  Fahr.,  a  fall  of  2°  or  more 
affords  ground  for  a  very  gloomy  prognosis.  In  exceptional  cases,  however, 
a  very  low  temperature  (91.2°)  has  been  found  compatible  with  recovery, 
and  one  still  lower  ( 81.75^)  with  existence.*  According  to  Redard,  who  has 
aI«o  paid  attention  to  this  subject,  if  the  temperature  be  below  35.5°  Cent, 
(about  96'  Fahr.),  the  injury  will  almost  certainly  prove  fatal,  and  no  oper- 
ation should  be  performed ;  while  in  any  case  in  which  reaction  as  regards 

*  Xicolayseo  reports  a  ca?6  in  which,  from  exposure  to  cold,  the  temperature  fell 
to  76.4^  Fahr.,  ana  yet  the  patient  recovered. 
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temperature  is  not  observed  within  four  hours  from  the  moment  of  injury, 
theprognosis  must  be  considered  unfavorable. 

W  hen  death  occurs  directly  from  shock,  it  is  from  the  heart  ceasing  to  act ; 
post-mortem  examination  shows  the  heart  (especially  the  cavities  of  tne  right 
side)  and  the  great  venous  trunks  distended  with  blood,  which  is  sometimes 
fluid,  and  always  coagulates  with  difficulty.  In  recovery  from  shock,  the 
patient  passes  through  the  stage  of  reaction;  the  pulse  gradually  becomes 
stronger  and  more  regular,  the  respiration  grows  deeper,  and,  after  a  few  pro- 
found sighs,  is  perhaps  fully  re-established,  vomiting  often  occurs,  the  tem- 
perature rises,  the  color  improves,  and  the  patient,  from  lying  on  his  back, 
turns  to  one  or  the  other  side.  The  stage  of  reaction  often  passes  too  far,  a 
feverish  condition  being  developed,  with  great  mental  excitement,  constituting 
IVauTnatic  Delirium  (see  page  137),  or  the  reaction  may  be  incomplete,  and 
that  state  come  on  to  which  Travers  gave  the  name  of  "prostration  with  ex- 
citement.'' There  seems  to  be  no  definite  relation  between  the  different  stages 
of  shock,  as  to  their  duration  and  severity.  The  first  stage,  or  that  of  de- 
pression, may  be  so  slight,  and  last  so  short  a  time,  as  to  escape  observation, 
the  stage  of  excitement,  accompanied  sometimes  by  the  wildest  delirium, 
being  the  first  that  attracts  the  surgeon's  attention.  Curious  cases  illustrat- 
ing tnis  statement  may  be  found  in  works  on  military  surgery,  and  it  is  sug- 
gested by  Longmore,  Legouest,  and  others,  that  the  state  of  great  excitement 
in  which  a  soldier  in  action  naturally  must  be,  may  probably  determine  the 
occurrence  of  these  phenomena. 

When  shock  proves  directly  fatal,  it  is,  as  has  been  said,  through  the  heart 
that  death  occurs.  Shock  may,  however,  be  complicated  with  other  condi- 
tions, the  result  of  the  local  effects  of  injury,  the  symptoms  of  which  may 
gradually  supersede  those  proper  to  shock,  and  life  may  thus  be  extinguished 
in  other  ways.  Thus  there  may  be  concussion  of  the  brain  or  spine  coexist- 
ing with  shock ;  or  an  important  viscus,  such  as  the  liver,  may  have  under- 
gone laceration,  when  death  may  occur  before  reaction,  and  yet  not  from 
shock,  but  from  internal  hemorrhage  or  incipient  peritonitis. 

Treatment  of  Sho<^. — The  object  of  the  surgeon  in  managing  a  patient 
suffering  from  shock  is,  of  course,  to  bring  about  reaction.  As  death  from 
shock  depends  on  the  heart  ceasing  to  act,  the  treatment  must  be  directed  to 
increasing  the  force  and  the  regularity  of  the  cardiac  pulsations,  and,  in  some 
few  cases,  this  may  perhaps  best  be  done,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Savory,  by 
resorting  to  venesection.  It  is  known  that  after  death  from  shock  the  heart 
is  filled  with  blood,  and  is,  in  fact,  paralyzed  from  distention ;  it  is  knoMm, 
from  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  that  in  such  a  condition,  even  after 
all  pulsation  has  ceased,  the  heart's  action  can  be  restored  by  mechanically 
relieving  the  organ  by  a  puncture  in  the  right  auricle,  or  in  the  jugular  vein ; 
hence  the  inference  is  reasonable,  and  is  confirmed  by  experience,  that  when 
— ^as  in  shock — death  is  imminent  from  engorgement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart  and  venous  trunks,  relief  may  be  afforded  by  bloodletting.  To  make 
this  as  effective  as  possible,  the  blood  should  be  drawn  from  the  jugular  vein. 
It  is,  of  course,  only  in  extreme  cases,  and  in  such  as  have  not  already  suf- 
fered from  hemorrhage,  that  this  mode  of  treatment  can  be  required,  and  it 
should  be  looked  upon  as  an  extreme  remedy. 

In  all  cases  of  shock,  stimulation,  both  internal  and  external,  should  be 
employed.  Dry  heat  is  to  be  applied  to  the  surface  by  means  of  hot  bottles, 
hot  bricks,  etc. ;  sinapisms  may  be  placed  on  the  abdomen  and  chest,  and 
cordial  draughts  administered  if  the  patient  be  able  to  swallow,  and  if  not, 
stimulating  ctiemata  resorted  to  instead.  The  general  treatment  of  this  con- 
dition has  been  already  referred  to  in  Chapter  III.,  in  discussing  shock  as  a 
cause  of  death  after  operation,  and  I  will  merely  repeat  here  that  the  arterial 
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stimulaots  administered  should  be  preferably  such  as  are  evanescent  in  their 
efiects,  as  the  preparations  of  ammonia ;  though  in  any  severe  case  the  use 
of  brandy  will  be  found  essential,  and,  indeed,  is  oilcn  retained  by  the  stomach 
better  than  anything  else.  Subcutaneous  injections  of  ether  may  be  em- 
ployed with  the  greatest  advantage.  As  during  the  stage  of  depression,  ab- 
:i4>rption  is  greatly  impeded,  if  not  altogether  checked,  it  is  idle  to  give  food 
until  at  least  partial  reaction  has  occurred,  and  even  then  it  should  be  given 
with  caution,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a  time.  For  the  same  reason,  opium, 
which  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in  these  cases,  is  more  effective  when  given 
hypodermically  than  by  either  the  mouth  or  rectum. 

In  any  case,  as  long  as  the  hearths  action  continues,  there  is  hope ;  and  if 
natural  breathing  fail,  artificial  respiration  should  be  resorted  to,  and  con- 
tinued systematically  and  perseveringly.  Electricity  is  often  used  to  excite 
the  heart  to  renewed  activity,  but,  at  least  in  my  own  experience,  without 
much  benefit.  Easley,  of  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  McGuire,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  recommend  large  doses  of  quinia,  before  operations,  as  a  prophylactic 
a«!ain2?t  shocks  while  the  same  remedy,  in  combination  with  the  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  is  employed  in  the  form  of  enema  by  Lund,  of  Manchester. 

Traumatic  Delirium. — ^AVhen  reaction  occurs,  it  is  often  excessive.    In  the 

treatment  of  Traumatic  Delirium  (p.  136),  the  surgeon  must  keep  in  mind 

that  he  is  dealing  with  increased  action,  not  with  increased  poiver.     In  fact, 

this  ctmdition  always  approaches  more  or  less  to  Traverses  *^  prostration  with 

fiidiamjcfd^^  though  the  degree  of  debility  of  course  varies  in  different  cases. 

The  symptoms  of  Traumatic  Delirium  are  very  much  those  of  the  ordinary 

Mirium  Tremens,  and  indeed,  in  the  case  of  hospital  patients,  many  of 

whom  are  habitually  hard  drinkers,  it  is  oft;en  quite  impossible  to  draw  an 

exact  line,  and  say  which  condition  is  actually  present.    There  are  the  same 

briprhtness  of  eye,  heat  of  head,  slight  acceleration  of  pulse,  constant  and 

irrepressible  muscular  action,  and  sleeplessness  with  wandering  delirium  and 

r&pid  succession  of  spectral  delusions,  usually  of  a  frightftil  and  painful 

character.     I  do  not  believe  that  depletion  is  ever  necessary  in  cases  of  pure 

traumatic  delirium ;  if  complicated  with  cerebral  inflammation,  the  case  may 

be  different,  but  this  is  a  question  which  will  be  referred  to  in  its  proper 

place.    The  head  should  be  slightly  elevated  and  kept  cool  by  means  of  ice- 

na^,  or  Petitrand's  apparatus  (Fig.  7),  and  the  patient  kept  as  quiet  as  pos- 

Ahit,  in  a  ratner  dark  room ;  as  there  is  usually  constipation  with  a  ftirred 

toQgue,  a  mercurial  cathartic  may  be  given,  though  profuse  purging  should 

lie  avoided.     An  anodyne  and  diaphoretic  mixture  will  almost  always  be 

pr)per,  to  which,  if  there  be  great  cerebral  excitement,  small  doses  of  tar- 

tarixed  antimony  may  |>erhap3  be  cautiously  added.    The  most  important 

remedy  in  the  treatment  of  traumatic  delirium  is  opium,  which  should  be 

.riveu  freely,  and  with  brandy  or  whiskey  in  quantities  proportioned  to  the 

'iebility  of  the  patient.     Food  is  quite  as  important  as  medicine,  and  should 

1^  regularly  administered  in  a  concentrated  form,  in  small  quantities  at  ft*e- 

•ju^nt  intervals. 

Amptdation  during  Shock. — Before  leaving  the  subject  of  shock,  there  is 
♦m<»  <iue8tion  which  demands  consideration,  which  is,  whether  or  no  an  am- 
pQtation  should  be  performed  during  the  continuance  of  this  condition.  As 
a  general  rule  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  right  to  wait  for  reaction  to 
occur,  before  subjecting  the  patient  to  the  additional  source  of  depression 
which  must  come  from  the  operation,  and  in  any  case  it  would  be  proper  to 
wait  a  short  time  and  endeavor  to  procure  reaction  in  the  way  that  has  been 
directed.  In  some  instances,  however,  especially  in  the  cases  of  compound 
fracture  produced  by  railroad  or  machinery,  the  mangled  limb  seems  by  its 
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presence  to  act  as  a  continual  source  of  depression,  and  in  such  cases  prompt 
amputation,  even  during  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  shock,  will 
give  the  patient  a  better  chance  than  delay.  Particularly  is  this  the  case 
when  the  injured  part  is  very  painful,  and  when  bleeding  is  going  on  from 
small  vessels  that  cannot  be  controlled.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  try  the  effect  of  ansesthesia ;  if  the  inhalation  of  ether  produces 
an  amendment  in  the  patient's  condition,  making  the  pulse  fuller  and 
stronger,  it  is  probable  that  the  depression  is  purely  one  of  shock  from  the 
external  injury,  and  the  surgeon  will  be  justihed  in  resorting  to  immediate 
operation.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  spite  of  the  anod3me  and  stimulating 
enect  of  the  anaesthetic,  the  patient  continue  to  sink,  there  is  grave  reason 
to  apprehend  that  some  severe  visceral  lesion  is  superadded  to  the  obvious 
external  injury,  and  under  such  circumstances  operative  interference  will 
not  be  advisable.  The  surgeon  may  be  aided  in  coming  to  a  decision  under 
these  circumstances  by  observing  the  temperature  of  the  patient ;  if  this  be 
below  96°  Fahr.,  no  operation  as  a  rule  is  admissible  (see  p.  135). 

Remote  Constitutional  Effects  of  Injuries. — ^These  are  even  more  ob- 
scure than  those  effects  which  are  immediately  produced.  The  state  of 
system  to  which  the  older  writers  gave  the  name  of  secondary  or  wsidiotis 
skock  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  67).  It  is  probably  due,  at  least  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  to  the  formation  of  coagula  either  in  the  heart  itself  or  in 
the  great  venous  trunks;  this  is  a  very  fatal  condition,  and  not  unfrequently 
causes  death  after  operations.  Heart  clots  may  kill  the  patient  directly,  by 
mechanically  impeding  the  cardiac  action,  or  portions  of  a  clot  may  become 
detached  and  be  carried  by  the  circulation  into  other  parts  of  the  body,  where 
they  may  prove  fatal  by  plugging  important  vessels,  such  as  the  branches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  the  internal  carotids,  etc.  This  process  is  called 
embolism,  and  the  fragments  of  clot  are  called  emboli  or  embola.  Embolism 
by  particles  of  fat,  is  an  occasional  cause  of  sudden  death  in  cases  of  injury 
to  the  bones  involving  the  marrow,  as  pointed  out  by  Wagner,  Busch,  Czemy, 
Boettcher,  Dej^rine,  Duret,  and  other  surgeons;  and  a  remarkable  case  of 
embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery  by  a  portion  of  the  livery  following  rup- 
ture of  that  organ,  has  been  reported  by  Marshall,  of  Nottingham.  Fat- 
embolism  from  rupture  of  a  fatty  liver,  has  been  noted  by  Hamilton,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  from  a  simple  flesh  wound  of  the  thigh,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Bailey, 
of  New  York. 

There  are  other  obscure  constitutional  conditions  which  result  from  injuries, 
often  probably  through  secondary  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system.  In 
other  cases,  again,  from  some  local  change,  the  general  nutrition  of  the  body 
may  be  affected  through  the  medium  of  the  blood.  The  neuralgic  condition 
which  sometimes  follows  injuries,  and  which  has  been  particularly  studied  by 
Verneuil,  may  often  be  relieved  by  large  doses  of  qumia. 

Local  Effects  of  Injuries. 

These  may  be  classified  as  the  effects  of  violence,  embracing  contusions, 
wounds,  fractures,  and  dislocations,  and  the  effects  of  chemical  agents  (espe- 
cially heat  and  cold),  embracing  burns,  scalds,  frostbite,  etc.  There  are  like- 
wise certain  remote  local  effects  of  injuries,  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
thoroughly  traced  out ;  thus  many  chronic  affections  of  bones  and  joints  origi- 
nate from  injuries,  while  external  violence  must  be  considered  as  at  least  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  development  of  many  morbid  growths,  whether  inno- 
cent or  malignant. 
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CoBtiuioiii. — In  a  contusion  the  skin  is  not  broken.     There  is  always, 
however,  laceration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  sometimes  very  slight,  as  in 
the  ordinary  bruis€y  but  sometimes  causing  complete  disorganization  of  a  limb 
or  other  portion  of  the  body.     When  all  the  tissues  of  a  part  are  completely 
crushed,  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be  pvlpefied.    The  skin  itself,  though  not 
broken,  may  be  so  much  injured  as  to  lose  its  vitality,  and  slouch.     Every 
contusion  is  attended  with  more  or  less  extravasation  of  blood ;  if  in  small 
amount,  this  constitutes  ecchymosia,  the  blood  undergoing  certain  changes  in 
the  process  of  absorption,  which  gives  rise  to  the  "  black  and  blue  "  appearance 
of  an  ordinary  bruise.     If  the  extravasation  of  blood  be  in  larger  amount,  it 
constitutes  a  thrombits  (when  clotted),  or  a  Juxmatoma  when  remaining  as  a 
tumor  containing  fluid  blood.    Beside  the  extravasation  of  blood,  a  contusion 
is  always  accompanied  by  the  exudation  of  a  serous  fluid ;  this  may  be  very 
flight  and  superficial,  as  seen  in  the  wheal  or  elevated  ridge  produced  by  the 
stroke  of  a  whip,  or  it  may  arise  from  deep-seated  injury,  when  it  makes  its 
a}>I)earance  in  the  form  of  vesicles  and  bullae,  as  is  especially  seen  in  parts  in 
which  the  bones  are  subcutaneous,  as  over  the  tibia  and  ulna.    The  subcuta- 
neous hemorrhage  or  extravasation  which  accompanies  a  contusion  is  seldom 
i>n«ductive  of  serious  consequences,  unless  from  rupture  of  a  large  artery. 
>[r.  Erichsen  has,  however,  recorded  an  autopsy  in  the  case  of  a  boy  beaten 
t*»  Heath  by  his  schoolmaster,  in  which  the  fatal  issue  appeared  to  have  been 
principally  due  to  this  cause.     The  amount  of  extravasation  varies  with  the 
part  affected ;  where  the  areolar  tissue  is  of  loose  structure,  as  in  the  eyelids, 
it  ui  very  great,  and  the  swelling  correspondingly  well  marked.     The  causes 
of  eontutiion  are  simple  pressure,  blows,  and  falls,  or,  in  other  words,  direct 
juni  indirect  violence.    The  symptoms  are  local  pain  and  tenderness;  swelling 
t'n.ra  extravasation  and  exudation),  preceded  perhaps  by  a  temporary  depres- 
*i»n  or  indentation  from  the  force  of  the  blow ;  momentary  loss  of  color,  fol- 
loned  by  increased  redness,  and  subsequently  by  various  modifications  of  hue 
"winjf  to  the  changes  in  the  extravasated  blood ;  increase  of  temperature,  etc. 
Id  cases  of  severe  contusion,  vesications  make  their  appearance  m  the  course 
<»f  fri)m  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  by  their  size  and  number  indicate 
I  hi?  extent  of  subcutaneous  injury.     The  diagnosis  of  contusion  is  usually 
^«r.    In  some  cases,  however,  the  appearances  are  almost  identical  with 
tb  «e  of  incipient  traumatic  gangrene  (which  may  indeed  result  from  con- 
tu*ion»,  and  then  the  nature  of  the  case  must  be  determined  by  negative  evi- 
«l«:Dcc,  by  the  absence  of  the  characteristic  gangrenous  odor,  by  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  affected  part,  the  constitutional  symptoms,  etc.    In  some  situations, 
^  in  the  scalp,  difficulty  of  diagnosis  arises  on  account  of  the  extravasation, 
which  in  this  position  imparts  to  the  surgeon's  fingers  very  much  the  sensation 
f»f  a  depressed  fracture.     There  is  a  ring  of  hard  tissue  with  a  soft  central 
(i^-prcflsion,  which  often  deceives  the  hasty  observer ;  by  firm  pressure  the 
r'one  can  be  usually  felt  in  its  natural  position,  at  the  bottom  of  this  depres- 
•i  'D,  and  the  surrounding  hard  tissue  may  be  observed  to  be  really  elevated 
Ab'>ve  the  normal  level.     A  throTnbvs  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a  solid 
t'lm'ir,  and  a  hcematoma  for  an  abscess ;  the  diagnosis  under  these  circum- 
<aoee8  must  be  made  from  the  history  of  the  case,  from  the  absence  of  inflam- 
inat^>fy  symptoms,  etc.     Though  extravasated  blood  is  usually  absorbed,  it 
'>ccaM<>nally  becomes  encysted,  remaining  fluid  for  an  indefinite  period  and 
thus  becoming  a  starting-point  for  the  development  of  a  tumor,  or  it  may 
c>)agu]ate  and  remain  as  a  clot,  or  after  coagulation  become  again  liquid 
(Baker,  SL  Barlholomev/s  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  201-223) ;  according 
t'>  Paget  and  others,  the  blood  extravasated  in  contusion  may  actually  become 
organized,  acquiring  more  or  less  the  characters  of  connective  tissue,  but  it 
more  frequently  acts  as  a  foreign  body,  exciting  inflammation  around,  and 
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being  eyentually  discharged  with  the  products  of  the  resulting  suppuration. 
The  prognosis  oi  contusion,  unless  some  vital  organ  be  involved,  is  usually 
very  fitvorable.  Provided  that  the  skin  be  uninjured,  the  severest  laceration 
will  commonly  be  recovered  firom  without  difficulty ;  but  if  the  atmosphere 
be  admitted  to  the  injured  tissues  by  the  smallest  wound,  or  by  secondary 
sloughing  of  the  skin,  the  characters  of  a  subcutaneous  injury  are  lost,  and 
wide  destruction  of  parts  may  ensue.  Contusions  of  bones  and  joints,  and  of 
nerves,  are,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  often  followed  by  secondary  conse- 
quences of  the  gravest  nature. 

The  treatment  of  ordinary  bruises  is  best  conducted  by  the  application  of 
slightly  stimulating  embrocations,  such  as  the  soap  liniment  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia, the  tincture  of  arnica,  or  simply  diluted  alcohol.  The  absorption  of 
extravasated  blood  may  be  assisted  by  gentle  friction  or  kneading — a  mode  of 
treatment  which  the  French  have  systematized  under  the  name  of  massage^ 
In  severer  cases,  the  part  should  be  wrapped  in  some  warm  and  soothing 
dressing,  such  as  lint  soaked  in  oil,  with  lauaanum,  or  in  lead- water  and  lauda- 
num, in  order  to  keep  up  the  natural  temperature,  and  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  All  tight  bandaging  or  firm  pressure  should  be 
strictly  avoided.  If  gangrene  should  occur,  the  question  of  amputation  may 
arise,  and  should  be  decided  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  V. 

If  a  thrombus  form,  the  surgeon  may  endeavor  to  promote  its  absorption 
by  moderate  pressure  and  gentle  friction;  all  rough  handling  should  be 
avoided,  lest  suppuration  be  induced.  In  case  of  a  collection  of  fluid  blood 
persisting  in  spite  of  treatment,  a  puncture  may  be  made,  and,  after  the 
escape  of  the  blood,  pressure  employed,  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  walls 
of  the  cavity  to  adhere ;  if  this  fail,  or  if  suppuration  occur,  a  free  opening 
must  be  made,  and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  ordinary  abscess. 

Strangulation  of  Farts. — Somewhat  analogous  to  the  condition  of  a  part 
which  has  been  severely  contused,  is  that  of  a  part  which  has  undergone 
strangulation,  from  the  pressure  of  a  tight  bandage  or  other  cause  of  constric- 
tion. Strangulation  is  often  intentionally  employed  by  the  surgeon  in  the 
treatment  of  various  affections,  such  as  nsevus,  vascular  tumors,  hemorrhoids, 
etc.  In  such  cases  the  strangulated  part  becomes  mortified,  and  is  removed 
by  the  formation  of  granulations  in  the  line  of  constriction.  The  fin^re 
occasionally  become  accidentally  strangulated  by  being  carelessly  thrust  into 
tight  rings.  The  ring  can  generally  be  removed  by  soaking  the  finger  in 
iced  water,  which  causes  the  part  to  shrink,  or  by  the  use  of  a  silk  cord, 
tightly  wrapped  around  the  finger  and  slipped  under  the  ring,  which  is  then 
worked  off  in  the  process  of  unwrapping.  If  these  expedients  do  not  avail, 
a  director  should  be  insinuated  under  the  ring,  which  must  then  be  divided 
be  a  file  or  by  cutting-pliers.  The  penis  is  sometimes  strangulated,  either  by 
being  introduced  into  a  ring,  or,  as  has  occasionally  happened  in  the  case  of 
children,  by  the  nurse  tying  a  tape  around  the  organ  to  prevent  the  child 
from  wetting  its  bed.  Unless  the  constriction  be  promptly  removed,  the 
most  serious  consequences  will  probably  ensue,  sloughing  of  the  part  being 
almost  inevitable,  and  even  death  having  occasionally  followed  this  accident. 

Wounds. 

A  wound  is  a  divif^io  i  or  solution  of  continuity  of  the  soft  tissues,  pro> 
duced  by  violence ;  an  open  toound  is  one  in  which  the  division  of  the  skin 
is  as  free  or  nearly  so  as  that  of  the  deeper  tissues,  while  a  subcutaneaus 
wound  is  one  in  which  the  opening  in  the  skin  is  comparatively  very  small. 
Wounds  are  further  classified  by  surgeons,  according  to  their  nature  and 
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caiueB,  into  inei8ed,  Ulcerated,  contused,  punctured,  and  poisoned  wounds.  Gun- 
Aot  uxnmds,  and  the  peculiar  form  of  injury  known  as  brushrbum,  are  vari- 
eties of  contused  wounds. 

Incised  Wounds. — As  its  name  implies,  an  incised  wound  is  one  made  by 
a  clean  cut  with  a  knife,  razor,  or  other  sharp  instrument:  These  wounds 
are  constantly  intentionally  inflicted  by  the  surgeon,  in  amputating  limbs, 
removing  tumors,  cutting  for  stone,  etc.  They  are  also  frequently  produced 
by  accident,  from  the  careless  use  of  penknives  or  razors,  or,  among  farm- 
laborers,  from  that  of  scythes  or  axes ;  many  of  the  wounds  produced  by 
broken  glass  are  incised,  though  these  may  also  partake  of  the  nature  of 
lacerated  wounds;  the  cut-throat  of  the  suicide  is  an  incised  wound;  the 
sabre-cuts  met  with  in  war,  being  inflicted  with  a  heavy  blow,  approach  to 
the  nature  of  contused  wounds.  The  pain  of  an  incised  wound  varies  ac- 
ei>rding  to  the  nature  of  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  inflicted,  the  part 
in  which  it  is  situated,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced.  The  sharper 
the  knife,  the  less  the  suflering  which  it  causes ;  wounds  of  the  face  or  hands 
are  more  painful  than  those  of  the  trunk ;  wounds  made  from  within,  less 
painful  than  those  from  without.  The  reason  of  these  differences  is  very 
apparent :  a  clean  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  produces  less  dragging  and  tearing 
of  sensitive  parts  than  a  haggling  incision  with  a  dull  one ;  those  parts  which 
are  most  abundantly  ^rnished  with  nerve  filaments  are  most  sensitive  to 
pain ;  and  by  first  dividing  the  trunks  of  nerves,  their  branches  are  para- 
lyzed, and  there  will  then  be  less  suflering  than  under  opposite  circum- 
stances ;  hence  the  advantage  (before  the  days  of  ansesthesia;  of  the  trans- 
fixion operation  over  other  forms  of  amputation.  It  is  well  known  that  a 
wound  rapidly  inflicted  is  less  painful  than  one  more  deliberately  produced, 
and  it  has  therefore  been  suggested  by  B.  W.  Richardson,  and  by  Andrews, 
of  Chicago,  to  use  a  blade  connected  with  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel,  and  it 
has  been  claimed  that  in  this  way  operative  surgery  might  be  rendered 
painless;  it  seems  to  me,  however,  that  such  a  contrivance  would  in  practice 
De  unmanageable,  not  to  speak  of  the  erroneous  principle  involved  in  its 
conception,  which  would  endeavor  to  substitute  mechanical  ingenuity  for  the 
immediate  personal  attention  and  responsibility  of  the  operator. 

The  amount  of  hemorrhage  from  an  incised  wound  varies  of  course  with 
the  number  and  size  of  the  vessels  cut.  Wounds  of  the  face  bleed  more 
freely  than  those  of  the  extremities,  and  wounds  of  the  scalp  are  attended 
with  very  profuse  hemorrhage,  not  only  from  the  vascularity  of  the  part,  but 
Ixfcaiise,  on  account  of  the  denseness  of  the  surrounding  structures,  there  is 
not  the  same  opportunity  for  contraction  and  retraction  of  the  vessels,  as  in 
parts  of  looser  texture.  The  existence  of  inflammation  or  other  circum- 
stances may  cause  the  vessels  of  a  part  to  be  much  enlarged ;  hence  an  in- 
rision  into  inflamed  tissue  will  bleed  more  freely  than  one  into  normal 
«nicture.  In  some  peculiar  cases,  in  which  what  is  called  the  hemorrhagic 
diathent  exists,  the  slightest  wound — even  that  caused  by  lancing  the  gums 
i^f  children — may  cause  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Beside  the  pam  and  bleeding  which  attend  an  incised  wound,  there  is 
always  more  or  less  retraction  of  its  edges  or  lips,  which  constitutes  the  gaping 
of  the  wound.  The  amount  of  this  retraction  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  tissue  involved,  its  condition  at  the  time  when  the  wound  is  inflicted,  and 
the  direction  of  the  wound  itself.  Tissues  which  are  elastic  or  which  contain 
muscular  fibres  retract  more  than  fibrous  tissues;  the  following  is  given  by 
Nclaton  as  the  order  in  which  the  soft  parts  gape  when  wounded,  viz.,  skin, 
elastic  dasue,  cellular  tissue,  arteries,  muscles,  fibrous  tissues,  nerves,  carti- 
lages.   A  wound  of  a  part  in  which  there  is  much  tension,  from  inflammation 
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or  from  any  other  cause,  will  gape  more  than  one  in  the  same  part  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  Thus  an  incision  into  an  erysipelatous  limb,  or  over 
the  female  breast  during  the  process  of  lactation,  will  gape  more  than  if  thoee 
parts  were  not  in  a  state  of  tension.  Again,  the  direction  of  a  wound  aflects 
the  degree  of  retraction  of  its  lips;  an  incision  in  the  direction  of  the  mus*- 
cular  fibres  of  a  part  will  ga|)e  less  than  one  which  crosses  that  direction  at 
right  angles,  and  in  general  terms  we  may  say  that  longitudinal  wounds 
gai)e  less  than  those  which  are  transverse. 

Process  of  Healing  in  Incised  Wounds. — Incised  wounds  may  heal  in  one 
of  three  waj's,  or,  as  more  frequently  happens,  partly  in  one  and  partly  in 
another  of  the  three.  The  modes  in  which  incised  wounds  heal  are — 1,  by 
immediate  unioUy  or  hy  the  first  intention;  2,  by  adhesion;  and  3,  by  granula- 
tion^  or  by  the  second  intention.  Healing  by  scabbing^  or  incrustation^  is  a 
variety  of  the  first  or  second  methods,  according  to  circumstances;  while  the 
so-called  secondary  adhesion  (third  intentiony  or  union  of  granulations),  is  a 
mere  modification  of  the  third  method — the  union  by  granulation,  or  by  the 
second  intention. 

1.  Immediate  Union,  or  Union  by  the  First  Ldention  (Hunter). — To  under- 
stand the  processes  concerned  in  the  healing  of  wounds,  the  reader  must 
bear  in  mind  what  was  said  in  the  first  chapter  as  to  the  nutritive  and 
formative  changes  due  to  the  inflammatory  process.  It  is  by  means  of  these 
changes  that  the  repair  of  wounds  is  in  every  instance  effected.  For  a  short 
time,  varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two,  after  the  reception  of  a 
wound,  it  remains  inactive ;  its  edges  then  become  somewhat  red,  warm, 
swollen,  and  painful — it  has,  in  fact,  become  the  seat  of  the  inflammatory 
process.  Now,  if  the  wound  be  a  clean  cut,  if  it  contain  no  foreign  body  nor 
clotted  blood,  if  its  lips  be  in  close  and  accurate  approximation,  and  if  the 
tissues  concerned  be  homogeneous  (that  is,  if  skin  be  apposed  to  skin,  cellular 
tissue  to  cellular  tissue,  etc.),  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  gene- 
ral health  and  hygienic  surroundings,  the  inflammatory  process  may  stop  in 
its  first  stage,  that  of  temporary  hypertrophy.  The  parenchyma  in  both  lipe 
of  the  wound  is  distended  with  nutritive  material,  a  few  wandering  cells  per- 
haps pass  across  the  line  of  incision,  the  apposed  surfaces  adhere  t^)getner, 
and  the  wound  is  healed  by  imtnediate  union,  or  the  first  intention,  without 
the  formation  of  lymph,  and,  of  course,  without  any  resulting  scar.  This 
mode  of  healing  is  very  seldom  met  with,  at  lea.<*t  in  this  country.  I  believe 
that  I  have  seen  it  in  cases  of  very  slight  cuts  of  the  fingers,  inflicted  by  the 
sharp  blade  of  a  penknife,  and  once  in  the  face,  in  at  least  a  portion  of  a 
clean  incised  wound.  Sir  James  Paget  ha.«  seen  this  mode  of  union  in  a  case  of 
excision  of  the  breast.  The  cases  which  we  read  of  every  day  in  the  journals, 
of  union  by  first  intention  after  amputation,  are,  I  believe,  really  instances 
of  the  second  method  by  which  wounds  heal,  that  by  adhesion. 

2.  Union  by  Adhesion. — In  the  accomplishment  of  thw  process,  the  inflam- 
mation reaches  its  second  stage,  or  that  which  is  accora[mnied  by  the  firet 
formative  change,  viz.,  lymph  production.  This  is  what  Paget  calls  union 
by  adhesion  (the  name  which  I  have  adopted),  or  by  adhesive  inflammation 
— that  distinguished  surgeon  and  pathologist  considering  that  the  first  mode 
of  union  is  accomplished  without  any  inflammation  whatever;  it  is,  however, 
I  think,  more  cou>sonant  with  the  modern  views  of  the  inflammatory  process, 
to  look  upon  that  process  as  necessary  for  the  repair  of  wounds  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  to  regard  immediate  union,  as  I  have  done,  as  efifected  by 
inflammation  limited  to  its  first  stage,  that  of  temporary  hypertrophy  without 
lymph  production.  For  union  by  the  mode  which  we  are  now  considering, 
lymph  IS  essential.  Whether  this  lymph  be  the  result  of  cell  proliferation,  or 
whether  it  originate  in  the  esca])e  of  white  blood  celk  from  the  vessels. 
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not  at  present  be  considered  as  determined ;  in  its  appearances,  physical  prop- 
erties, and  other  characters,  it  is  identical  with  tne  inflammatory  lymph 
described  in  Chapter  L  To  obtain  union  by  adhesion,  the  patient  must  oe 
in  good  condition,  the  wound  healthy,  and  containing  no  foreign  body  or 
blood,  its  lips  not  bruised  or  otherwise  injured,  but  accurately  adjusted,  and 
the  cut  surfaces  strictly  in  apposition  and  excluded  from  the  air.  The  inflam- 
mation must  not  pass  beyond  its  second  stage,  or  this  form  of  union  cannot 
l>e  obtained.  Perhaps  the  fairest  examples  of  this  mode  of  healing  are  to  be 
seen  in  cases  of  plastic  operation,  as  for  harelip,  lacerated  perineum,  etc.  It 
Li  possible  that  in  these  cases  immediate  union  may  be  sometimes  obtained, 
but  the  presence  of  a  slight  scar  after  healing  shows  that,  at  least  in  the 
immense  majority  of-  cases,  the  union  has  been  by  adhesion  or  through  the 
medium  of  lymph.  Union  by  adhesion  should  always  be  aimed  at  in  the 
treatment  of  stumps  and  of  most  operation  wounds,  and  may  be  generally 
:<<:<nired  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  incision.  Scalp  wounds,  and 
Wimnds  of  the  ^elcg  and  neck,  commonly  unite  in  this  way,  as  do  also,  though 
more  rarely,  incised  wounds  of  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Superficial  wounds,  when  their  edges  are  brought  together,  often  unite 
without  difficulty  under  a  scab,  formed  by  the  hardening,  over  the  line  of 
incision,  of  eflused  blood  and  serum,  intermingled  with  hair,  dust,  and  other 
foreign  particles ;  the  healing  under  such  circumstances  may  be  by  immediate 
union,  tnough  it  is  more  often  by  adhesion.  In  either  case,  this  healing  under 
a  scab  constitutes  what  has  been  called  healing  by  acahbing,  by  incrustation, 
«>r  by  tniberudaceoua  cicatrization.  It  is  a  mere  variety  of  one  or  other  of 
the  methods  already  described.  Some  confusion  is  often  created  by  the  appli- 
(-ation  of  the  phrase  "  union  by  the  first  intention/'  by  modem  writers,  to 
that  process  which  I  have  described  under  the  name,  proposed  by  Paget,  of 
**  union  by  cuihesion"  The  latter  name  is,  I  think,  more  correct,  and  more 
expressive  of  the  process  which  actually  occurs  in  the  ordinary  primary  union 
of  wounds,  and  the  term  "first  intention "  should,  I  think,  be  reserved  for 
those  rare  cases  of  immediate  union  without  lymph,  to  which  it  was  applied 
by  the  illustrious  John  Hunter,  though  that  surgeon  erroneously  believed 
that  the  union  in  such  cases  depended  on  the  organization  of  an  interposed 
layer  of  efiused  blood. 

3.  Union  by  Grantilaiiony  or  by  the  Second  Intention. — In  this  mode  of 
healing,  the  inflammatory  process  reaches  its  third  stage,  that  attended  by 
the  second  formative  change,  or  the  production  of  pus.  The  cut  surfaces 
become  covered  with  granulations,  precisely  identical  in  structure  and  char- 
arters  to  those  met  with  in  a  healing  ulcer  (see  page  47),  and  the  free  sur- 
face L«  bathed  with  pus.  The  granulations  gradually  fill  up  the  gap,  and, 
w  hen  they  have  reached  the  level  of  the  surrounding  slcin,  cicatrization  occurs 
yx<  as  in  the  repair  of  ulceration,  which  has  already  been  fully  described. 
The  union  by  secondary  adhesion,  or  by  the  third  intention,  is  identical  with 
the  mode  of  union  now  under  consideration,  except  that  the  granulating  sur- 
faces are  so  apposed  that  they  unite  and  grow  together,  thus  expediting  the 
beaiinir  process.  Union  by  granulation  is  that  commonly  met  with  in  large 
wounds,  such  as  those  produced  by  amputation,  or  where,  from  excessive 
inflammation,  from  a  large  number  of  ligatures  acting  as  foreign  bodies,  or 
from  other  causes,  union  by  adhesion  cannot  be  obtained.^ 

>  D.  J.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburi^h,  has  recently  advanced  an  ins;eniou8  theory, 
■er«>rding  to  which  the  lymph  which  is  found  on  the  surface  of  a  recent  wound  is  an 
exudation  from  the  di video  lymphatic  vessels,  acts  merely  mechanically  in  favoring 
:r.<  adb^ion  of  the  cut  surfaces,  and  is  soon  reabsorbed;  the  repair  of  the  wound  is 
<lue  exclusively  to  proliferation  of  the  con nective> tissue  corpuscles  in  its  immediate 
vicinity ;   while  the  leucocytes,  which  escape  from  the  bloodvessels,  act  as  foreign 
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Treatment  of  Incised  Wounds. — The  object  of  the  surgeon,  in  the  maaage- 
ment  of  every  incised  wound,  should  be  to  obtain,  if  not  immediate  union,  at 
least  union  by  adhesion.  The  credit  of  establishing  the  rule  which  is  now 
universal,  at  least  in  England  and  in  this  country,  to  attempt  to  get  primary 
union  whenever  possible,  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the  teachings  of  the 
British  surgeons  of  the  last  century,  especially  Sharp,  Alanson,  Hey,  the 
Bells,  and  Hunter,  although  it  is  probable  that  such  a  course  was  occasionally 
pursued  in  much  earlier  times.  Its  advantages  are  obvious ;  not  only  is  the 
time  occupied  by  the  healing  process  much  shorter  when  adhesion  is  ootained 
than  when  union  occurs  by  granulation,  and  the  resulting  scar  less  conspicuous 
and  disfiguring,  but  the  patient  is  saved  the  exhausting  consequences  of  pro- 
longed suppuration,  and  is,  in  a  great  measure,  preserved  from  the  risk  of  the 
secondary  affections  which  often  complicate  wounds,  such  as  erysipelas,  vari- 
ous forms  of  blood  poisoning,  etc.  In  making  the  attempt  to  procure  primary 
union,  there  are  three  principal  indications  presented  to  the  surgeon  ;  the^e 
are  (1)  to  arrest  and  prevent  hemorrhage,  (2)  to  remove  all  foreign  sub- 
stances, and  (3)  by  suitable  dressings  to  adjust  the  cut  surfaces  closely  and 
accurately,  to  prevent  the  access  of  atmospheric  air,  and  to  prevent  the  in- 
flammatory process  from  passing  beyond  its  second  stage,  or  that  of  lymph 
formation. 

(1.)  If  the  hemorrJuige  be  of  the  nature  of  general  oozing  from  small  ves- 
sels, it  may  be  commonly  controlled  by  position,  or  by  the  use  of  cold,  of 
pressure,  or  of  various  styptics,  as  will  be  described  in  another  chapter ;  if 
the  bleeding  be  from  larger  vessels,  these  must  be  treated  by  ligature,  by 
acupressure,  or  by  torsion,  the  comparative  merits  of  which  plana  will  bi; 
fully  discussed  when  we  come  to  speak  of  wounds  of  arteries. 

(2.)  Hemorrhage  having  ceased,  the  surgeon  must  carefiilly  but  gently 
cleanse  the  wound,  so  as  to  remove  all  foreign  subdances  which  may  have 
lodged  between  its  lips.  This  may  be  conveniently  done  by  means  of  a 
stream  of  running  water  fas  supplied  by  the  "  ward  carriage,"  Fig.  10);  or 
if  sponges  be  used  they  should  be  new  and  soft,  and  very  gently  handletl. 
As  Sir  James  Paget  well  puts  it,  "  Wounds  should  not  be  scru\)bed,  even 
with  sponges."  Mr.  Callender  employed  camers-hair  brushes.  To  determine 
the  freedom  of  a  wound  from  foreign  bodies,  the  surgeon  may  put  in  service 
his  hands  as  well  as  his  eyes,  it  being  sometimes  possible  to  detect  with  the 
finger  a  grain  of  sand  or  spicula  of  bone,  which,  embedded  in  muscle  and 
tinged  with  blood,  might  escape  ocular  observation. 

(3. )  Dresidng  of  Incited  Wounds, — As  a  rule,  wounds  should  not  be  dresseti 
until  all  oozing  has  ceased.  A  great  deal  used  to  be  said  about  the  glazing 
of  a  wound,  and  it  was  supposed  that  this  glazing  consisted  in  the  exudation 
from  the  bloodvessels  of  a  fiorinous  materisu  (lymph),  which  formed  the  bond 
of  union.  But  whatever  be  the  origin  of  this  lymph  (a  question  of  purely 
theoretical  interest),  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  formed  more 
readily  or  of  a  better  quality,  before  than  after  the  closing  of  a  wound ;  hentv, 
as  soon  as  hemorrhage  has  ceased,  the  sooner  the  lips  of  the  wound  are  a|»- 
proximated  the  better.  In  closing  wounds,  the  surgeon  makes  use  of  sutures?, 
plasters,  and  bandages.     The  various  materials  employed  for  sutures*  have 

bodies,  and  are  either  reabsorbed  or  discharged  as  pua.  According  to  the  aame 
writer,  granulations  are  not  new  formations,  but  consist  of  capillaries  which  are  dis- 
tended into  the  form  of  loops  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  restraining  pressure  of 
the  integument  Hence,  Mr.  Hamilton  regards  what  is  known  as  union  by  (^ranuU- 
tion  as  really  the  same  as  union  by  adhesion.  Mr.  Hamilton  also  recommends,  under 
the  name  of  "sponge-grafting,*'  the  introduction  into  wounds,  when  there  is  much 
loss  of  substance,  of  a  carbolized  tponge^  to  act  as  a  framework  for  the  support  of  the 
granulations. 
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Mounted  D«edle,  armed  with  a  ligature. 


been  already  described  in  previous  chapters,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say 
here,  that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  lead  or  malleable  iron  wire  is  the  most 
suitable  and  convenient.  The  needles  used  by  surgeons  are  of  various  sizes 
and  shapes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  38 ;  it  is  occasionally  advantageous  to  have  a 
strons^  needle  mounted  in  a  handle  (Fig.  68),  and  with  an  eye  at  its  point, 
like  the  "  nsvus  needle," 

for  use  in  situations  diffi-  Fio.  68. 

cult  of  access,  or  when 
the  tissues  to  be  pene- 
trated are  unusually 
dense.  Various  needles 
have  been  devised  for 
special  use  with  wire,  but 
present  no  particular  ad- 
vantages over  those  gen- 
erally employed.  The 
various  forms  of  suture 
commonly  used   by  the 

surgeon  may  be  enumerated  as  the  interrupted  svture,  the  continued  or 
gifjxffrs  mdure,  the  twisted  or  harelip  suture^  and  the  quilled  suture. 

The  interrupted  suture  (Fig.  69),  which  is  that  most  frequently  used,  con- 
sists, as  its  name  implies,  in  a  number  of  single  stitches,  each  of  which  is 
entirely  independent  of  those  on  either  side. 
In   applying  it,  the  surgeon   holds   one   lip  Fw-  69. 

of  the  wound  with  the  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  or  with  forceps,  and  introduces,  with  a 
quick  thrust,  the  needle  previously  threaded, 
about  two  lines  from  the  cut  edge ;  he  then 
takes  the  opposite  lip  in  the  same  way,  and 
paaes  the  needle,  in  this  case  from  within 
outwards,  taking  care  that  there  shall  be  no 
undue  tension  or  uneven  dragging  of  the 
wound.  Some  surgeons  employ  two  needles, 
posting  both  from  within  outwards ;  but  this 
caoses  unnecessary  delay,  and  offers  no  ad- 
vanta^  over  the  common  mode.  Each  stitch 
may  be  secured  as  it  is  introduced,  or  all  may 
be  passed,  their  ends  being  left  loose  to  be  fast- 
imtd  wibsequently.  If  silk  be  employed,  it  is 
riwi  in  a  reef-knot ;  if  wire,  it  is  simply  twisted.  If  the  mounted  needle 
■  Fig.  6^ )  be  employed,  it  must  be  thrust  through  both  lips  of  the  wound 
before  being  threaded  (the  suture  being  thus  passed  as  it  is  withdrawn"),  and 
mo-t,  therefore,  be  re-threaded  for  each  stitch. 

The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  and  the  depth 
It)  which  each  stitch  is  passed,  vary  with  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
wound ;  as  a  rule,  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  only  should  be  included 
in  the  stitches,  and  there  should  be  an  interval  of  from  half  an  inch  to  an 
inch  between  the  consecutive  points  of  introduction. 

The  continued  or  glover* s  suture  (Fig.  70)  is  principally  used  for  wounds 
of  the  intestines,  though  it  is  occasionally  employed  in  other  situations 
where  the  tissues  are  of  loose  structure,  as  in  the  eyelids.  It  is  made  with 
filk  or  with  a  fine  thread,  which  passes  across  the  wound  continually  in  the 
same  direction ;  it  is  the  stitch  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gloves, 
whence  it  derives  its  name. 

The  tvigUd  or  harelip  suture  (Fig.  71)  is  an  excellent  method  of  uniting 

10 


The  interrupted  suture. 
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wounds  where  great  accuracy  and  firmncBS  are  desirable.  It  coaaUu  of 
metallic  pins  or  needles,  thrust  through  both  lipe  of  the  wound,  the  edge* 
being  kept  in  contact  over  the  pin  by  figure  of  8  turns  with  silk  thread  or 


with  wire,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  surgeon.  For  the  figure  of  8  turns 
may  be  substituted  delicate  rin^s  of  India-rubber,  constituting  the  "  India- 
rubber  suture  "  of  M.  Rigal  (Fig.  72),  which  was  used  in  this  city  by  the 
late  Dr.  W.  L.  Atlee,  in  dressing  cases  after  the  operation  of  ovariotomy. 
The  twisted  or  harelip  suture,  as  its  name  implies,  is  principally  used  after 
the  operation  for  harelip.  The  pins  should  beof  steel,  which  may  betplded 
to  prevent  oxidation,  and,  after  the  complete  adjustment  of  the  suture,  the 
points  of  the  pins  should  be  cut  off  with  suitable  forceps  or  pliers,  to  prevent 
their  hurting  the  patient,  or  they  may  be  protected  by  bits  of  cork,  or  by 
the  ingenious  "  needle  guard  "  devised  by  Tyrrell,  of  Dublin. 

The  quUled  mititre  {i  ig.  7-1 )  is  seldom  employed  at  the  present  day,  esce[it 
in  the  treatment  of  lacerations  of  the  perineum.  It  consists  of  a  number  vf 
double  threads  or  wires,  passed  through  the  lips  of  a  wound  so  that  the  loupe 
shall  be  on  the  same  side;  thruugb  these  loops  is  passed  a  quill  or  piet*  uf 
bougie,  and  the  sutures  being  tightened,  the  free  ends  are  secured  around 
another  quill,  deep  and  equnnle  pressure  being  thus  made  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  wound.  Various  ingenious  modifications  of  the  quilled  suture 
have  been  introduced,  among  others  by  Lister,  and  by  Will,  of  Aberdeen, 
and  are  principally  useful  in  plastic  operations.  The  clamp  and  button  sutures 
of  Dr.  Sims  and  Dr.  Bozeman  will  be  again  referred  to  in  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula. 

Except  in  very  extensive  wounds,  or  where  the  tension  is  unavoidably 
very  great,  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  rely  upon  sutures  alone,  without  using 
plasters,  at  least  in  the  early  dressings.  Even  in  amputation  wounds,  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  employing  plaster,  except  after  the  sutures  have  been 
removed,  to  give  support  to  the  line  of  union  of  the  flaps.  The  common 
machine-spr^d  adhesive  planter  of  the  shops  is  a  very  good  article  for  general 
use;  itshouldbecut  into  strips,  of  widths  varying  from  half  an  inch  upwards, 
and,  if  firmness  be  desired,  the  strips  should  be  cut  lengthwise  from  the  roll 
of  plaster,  as  the  (Joth  on  which  it  is  spread  stretches  more  trausven<elT 
than  in  a  longitudinal  direction.  To  prepare  them  for  use,  the  stripe  are 
heated  by  applying  their  unspread  side  to  a  bottle  or  can  filled  with  hot 
water ;  or  by  passing  them  through  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp ;  they  are  ad- 
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juried  80  that  the  wound  comes  opposit«  to  the  middle  of  the  atrip  (Fig.  69), 

and  they  should  he  applied  with  care  and  neatneas,  so  as  to  support  the  edges 

ut"  the  wound  without  dragg^g  or  undue  pressure.     In  removing  them,  the 

same  irare  muet  be  used  not  to  drag  apart  the  edges  of  the  wound  by  rough 

maoipulation.     It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  neces- 

Niry  to  say  that  the  surface  to  which  the 

p]»:^[er    is    applied   should    be    thoroughly 

cleansed  and  dried  to  insure  adhesion,  and 

that  the  hair,  if  there  be  any  on  the  part, 

ihiiuld  be  shaved  off,  as  otherwise  the  removal 

iif  the  plaster  will  give  the  patient  consider- 

I'inyloM  plaster  is  a  very  neat  and  efficient 
*uh-titutc  for  the  ordinary  adhesive  plaster, 
sml  U,  I  (hink,  preferable  for  superficial 
K'ltnil*.  tspwiallv  in  private  practice.  An 
F\i'e)l(>nt  article  has  been  introduced  under 
ill''  onnie  of  "  American  surgeon's  adhesive 
plu!ter;"  it  contains  India-rubber,  and  has 
ihi-  -rreat  advantage  that  it  will  adhere  with- 
"iil  artificial  heat.  Wet  strips  of  muslin  are 
enipluyed  instead  of  adhesive  plaster  by 
Piircber,  of  Charleston. 

The  use  of  sutures  is  occasionally  undesir- 
alilf,  particularly  in  localities  where  It  is 
"ir-hed  to  avoid  any  needless  mark,  as  in  the 
Iscr :  or  in  the  scalp,  where  the  use  of  stitches 
i-  helieved  by  many  surgeons  to  expose  the  Qu1|i«i  mmre, 

[aiif'Dt  t"  the  risk  of  erysipelas.     Hence  it 

'"limes  important  to  poiisess  an  article  which  will  be  more  permanent  thon 
til--  ordinary  plaster,  and  yet  which  will  nut  cause  the  disfiKuration,  inevita- 
lili'  with  sutures.  Such  a  material  is  collodion,  which  was  first  employed  in 
^irvtry  by  Dr.  Maynard,  of  Bost<>n,  and  which  may  be  most  conveniently 
u-"l  in  the  form  of  the  yo««  and  w/^orfion  dressing,  introduced  into  this  citv 
I'v  ibe  late  Dr.  Paul  B.  Goddard. 

The  yoHw  and  coUodion  dreeing  is  thus  employed.  Strips  of  fine  tarlatan, 
•r.  which  is  better,  of  "  Donna  Maria  gauze,"  about  an  inch  wide  by  four  or 
6vp  long,  are  laid  across  the  approximated  lips  of  the  wound,  previously 
"ished  and  dried,  and  are  secured  by  the  application,  with  a  camel's-hair 
bniih,  of  collodion,  first  to  one  end,  and,  when  that  is  firmly  adherent  and 
•hTi  then  to  the  other.  With  neatness  and  care,  a  superficial  wound  can 
thitf  be  cloi«d  as  accurately  and  as  firmly  as  by  the  use  of  sutures.  The 
firii«  will  rtay  on  as  long  as  may  be  desired,  the  collodion  being  impermeable 
t"  rater,  and  the  dressing  may  be  hermetically  sealed,  if  thought  necessary, 
m^rtly  by  spreading  the  collodion  over  the  wound  itself  as  well  as  on  either 
'ide.  The  "syptic  colloid"  of  Dr.  Richardson,  which  is  essentially  a  solii- 
lifiD  of  tannin  m  collodion,  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  the  ordi- 
MfT  colludion  in  cases  in  which  there  is  a  tendency  to  oozing,  or  a  combina- 
li"Oi.f  these  substances  with  carbolic  acid,  as  suggested  by  an  Italian  physi- 
ci«n,  Dr.  Paresi,  might  be  employed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  antiseptic 
"-fftM  »)  much  insisted  on  by  Prof.  Lister  and  his  followers. 

I-^ad  rSAon  has  been  substituted  for  the  gauze  in  this  mode  of  dressing, 
M'i  has  been  satisfactorily  used  by  Dr.  Hewson,  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
frtUl;  my  own  experience  has,  however,  not  been  favorable  to  this  modifica- 
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Serre-fines  (Fig.  74)  may  be  used  for  slight  and  superficial  wounds,  either 
alone  or  in  addition  to  other  measures,  when  very  close  and  accurate  union 
is  desired. 

Sutures  and  plasters  will  only  serve  to  approximate  the  edges  of  a  wound ; 
its  deep  surfaces  should  be  brought  into  contact  by  the  use  of  compresses  ( of 
lint,  oakum,  or  charpie)  and  appropriate  bandages.  The  bandage  of  Soul- 
tetus  and  other  still  more  complicated  devices  were  formerly  much  used  by 
surgeons  for  this  purpose,  but  are  now  almost  universally  sup- 
Fio.  74.  planted  by  the  common  roller  bandage,  which  in  skilfiil  han<is 
f^        can  be  made  to  meet  every  indication. 

^T  Ordinary  incised  wounds  should  be  dressed  as  lightly  as  p<»e- 

tmj  sible ;  a  piece  of  lint,  wet  or  dry,  or  an  oiled  or  greased  rag,  held 
[HT  in  place  by  a  few  8tri|)s  of  plaster  or  turns  of  a  roller,  will  com- 
^  ■  monly  be  sufficient.  Gu6i:in,  Warren  Greene,  and  others  com- 
"^  fi^"*"  mend  the  use  of  cotton-wooly  which  they  believe  acts  as  a  filter  to 
prevent  the  access  of  deleterious  germs  to  the  wound ;  and  Hew- 
son,  of  this  city,  has  reported  very  favorably  of  the  employment  of  dry  earth 
as  a  primary  dressing ;  while  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  is  equally  en- 
thusiastic in  his  praise  of  the  continuous  warm  bath,  a  mode  of  treatment 
which,  I  believe,  originated  with  Langenbeck,  and  which  has  been  modified 
by  Duplay,  who  plunges  the  limb  in  an  *'  antiseptic  bath ''  containing  one 
per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  In  scalp  wounds,  it  is  generally  right  to  apply  a 
firm  compress,  so  as  to  check  oozing  and  prevent  bagging  of  serous  and 
other  discharges.  Sutures  may  be  removed  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  or 
sooner  if  they  have  become  loosened,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  should 
then  be  supported  by  strips  of  plaster  till  union  is  complete.  If  the  wound 
become  inflamed  and  painful,  it  must  be  treated  on  the  principles  laid  down 
in  previous  chapters. 

Lacerated  and  Contused  Wounds. — These  two  varieties  of  wound  may  be 
considered  together,  as  they  generally  coexist  in  the  same  cases,  and  require 
essentially  the  same  treatment.  As  their  names  imply,  a  lacerated  wound 
is  one  of  which  the  edges  are  torn  and  not  sharply  cut,  and  a  contused  wound 
is  one  of  which  the  edges  are  bruised.  These  wounds  are  inflicted  by  blows 
from  dull  instruments,  as  stones  or  clubs,  by  machinery  accidents,  by  injuritst 
from  railway  trains,  etc.  Gunshot  wounds  are  likewise  included  under  this 
head,  but  are  of  such  importance  as  to  demand  a  separate  chapter  for  their 
consideration. 

Lacerated  and  contused  wounds  present  several  peculiarities  of  character 
and  appearance.  Thus,  their  edges  are  irregular  and  jagged ;  the  pain  is 
duller  and  less  acute,  though  more  lastin<r,  than  that  of  incised  wounds ;  there 
is  less  tendency  to  gaping,  and  there  i.**  less  bleeding.  This  arises  from  the 
mouths  of  the  vessels  being  twisted  and  (Tuslied,  rather  than  evenly  divide<L 
More  or  less  sloughing  always  attends  these  wounds,  and  they  are  |)oculiarly 
liable  to  be  followed  by  er\'sipelas,  secondary  hemorrhage,  and  tetanus.  As 
a  rule,  and  universally  in  this  part  of  the  world,  lacerated  and  contuseii 
wounds  heal  only  by  granulation,  or  by  second  intention;  in  certain  rare 
cases,  however,  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  climatic  influences,  it  is  said 
that  they  occasionally  unite  by  adhesion.  When  a  limb  is  entirely  torn  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  body,  the  tissues  of  the  part  give  way  at  different  levels. 
The  skin  usuallv  separates  at  the  highest  i)oint;  the  muscles  protrude,  and 
appear  to  be  tightly  embraced  and  almost  strangulated  by  tne  skin ;  the 
tendons,^  vessels,  and  nerves  hang  out  of  the  wound,  of  variable  lengths, 

'  In  some  case^  the  tendons  give  way  at  a  point  much  higher  than  that  at  which 
the  other  tissues  separate. 
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while  the  shattered  bone  forms  the  apex  of  the  ragged  conical  stump. 
There  is  usually  comparatively  little  hemorrhage  under  these  circumstances, 
as  in  Cheselden's  well-known  case  of  avulsion  of  the  whole  upper  extremity, 
but  occasionally  the  bleeding  is  very  pro^se,  and  proves  directly  or  inai- 
rectly  fatal.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  a  child's  thigh,  being  caught 
between  the  spokes  of  a  carriage- wheel,  was  torn  off  at  the  middle,  I  found 
the  great  sciatic  nerve  hanging  fifteen  inches  from  the  stump,  having  given 
way  below  its  division  in  the  ham ;  a  curious  fact  in  this  case  was,  that, 
while  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  stump  was  acutely  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
there  was  no  manifestation  of  pain  evinced  upon  handling  the  exposed  nerve. 

The  principal  danger  attending  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,'  is  the 
occurrence  of  gangrene.     This  may  be  of  three  kinds : — 

(1.)  Sloughing  of  the  injured  tissues,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  may  be 
considered  inevitable  in  any  severe  lacerated  or  contused  wound.  This  is 
the  ordinary  form  of  the  affection,  and  demands  no  special  consideration. 
The  parts  which  have  lost  their  vitality  will  be  thrown  off  by  the  efforts  of 
nature,  and  the  wound  will  then  heal  by  granulation,  or,  if  the  sloughing 
be  extensive,  amputation  may  be  required. 

f  2. )  There  may  be  gangrene  from  arterial  obstruction  at  a  point  above 
the  apparent  seat  of  injury ;  this  form  of  gangrene  is  principally  met  with 
in  cases  of  gunshot  injury,  and  is  often  a  cause  for  amputation  (see  page  92). 

( 3.  >  The  most  fatal  form  of  gangrene  is  the  true  traumatic  or  spreading 
gan^ene^ '  which  is  always  of  the  moist  variety,  from  implication  of  the 
venous  system,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  connection  with  severe  compound 
fractures  or  other  destructive  lacerations  produced  by  railway  and  machinery 
accidents.  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  which  I  have  ever  seen  was  in  the 
p^tnion  of  a  professional  lion  tamer,  whose  thigh  was  frightfully  lacerated  by 
the  teeth  and  claws  of  the  animal  with  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  per- 
ii^Txnxu^,  Traumatic  gangrene  occasionally,  however,  follows  comparatively 
flight  local  injuries,  and  this  circumstance  has  led  many  authorities  to 
attribute  its  occurrence  to  constitutional  causes.  Certain  it  is  that  those  are 
especially  apt  to  be  attacked  by  traumatic  gangrene  who  are  in  a  depraved 
rtate  of  health,  and  particularly  such  patients  as  suffer  from  organic  disease 
of  the  kidneys.  The  symptoms  of  traumatic  gangrene  are  sufficiently  charac- 
teristic. The  limb  swells  and  becomes  tense,  and  a  dusky-red  or  purplish 
cr>lor  supervenes,  attended  with  a  deep-seated  burning  pain.  Soon  the  dusky 
hue  gives  way  to  a  dark  mottled  appearance,  vesications  and  bullae  are 
farmed,  the  surface  becomes  soft  and  Doggy,  and  emphysematous  crackling, 
running  along  the  deep  planes  of  cellular  tissue,  gives  evidence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  gases  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  Below  the  seat  of  gangrene,  the 
limb  has  a  cadaveric  appearance,  while  above,  oedema  and  discoloration 
rapidly  extend,  especially  along  the  planes  of  areolar  tissue  on  the  inside  of 
the  limb,  reaching  and  invading  the  trunk  in  perhaps  a  few  hours  from  the 
fieriod  of  commencement.  While  the  gangrene  spreads  upwards,  the  part 
first  attacked  falls  into  the  condition  of  a  disorganized,  black,  and  pultaceous 
mass.  The  general  symptoms  indicate  from  the  first  a  state  of  extreme  con- 
stitutional depression.  Death  is  almost  inevitable  in  these  cases,  and  follows 
shortly  after  the  gangrene  has  reached  the  trunk ;  or  it  mav  occur  at  an 
earlier  period,  as  pointed  out  by  Perrin,  from  gases  entering  the  circulation 
and  proving  &tal,  as  when  air  enters  the  veins  in  an  operation. 

*  Thi«  rrare  affection  has  also  been  described  under  the  names  of  putrid  pneumo- 
kaynia  { Maisonneuve),  bronzed  erysipelas  (Velpeati),  gangrenotis  emphysema,  traumatic 
fM'Xwnina  (Chassaignac),  acute  purulent  asdema  (Pirogoff),  cuuteputj^  infection  (Per- 
rin;, ana  acute  gangrenous  septiccemia  (Terrillon). 


«  »- 
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l}reatmeTU  of  Lacerated  and  Contused  Wounds, — Small  portions  of  the  bodv. 
especially  of  the  face,  even  if  entirely  separated,  will  occasionally  reunite 
when  replaced  and  carefully  supported ;  hence,  as  a  rule,  all  lacerated  or 
partially  detached  flaps  of  tissue  should  be  gently  cleansed  and  readjusted, 
for  even  if  sloughing  eventually  take  place,  the  attempt  to  preserve  the 
injured  part  will  at  least  have  beeo  attended  by  no  harm.  Great  caution 
should,  however,  be  used  in  any  case  of  lacerated  or  contused  wound  as  to 
the  employment  of  sutures.  These  wounds  are  always  followed  by  a  good 
deal  of  inflammation  and  consequent  swelling,  and  if  the  parts  be  closteiy 
stitched  up,  there  will  probably  oe  so  much  tension  as  seriously  to  endang<^r 
the  vitality  of  the  already  bruised  and  torn  tissues.  I  am  confident  that  I 
have  seen  extensive  sloughing  of  integument,  due  quite  as  much  to  the  over- 
zealous  use  of  sutures,  in  these  cases,  as  to  the  effects  of  the  original  injury. 
A  few  stitches  may  be  proper,  if  the  wound  be  large  and  there  be  much 
tendency  to  gaping;  but  it  is  best  to  rely  chiefly  upon  the  support  affbrdr*! 
by  plaster  and  judicious  bandaging.  For  lacerated  wounds  without  much 
contusion,  especially  about  the  face,  where  the  tissues  are  very  vascular,  cold 
water,  or  glycerine  and  water,  is  an  excellent  primary  dressing;  it  may  Iw 
applied  simply  by  wetting  pieces  of  lint,  or  by  irrigation.  When  the  e<lgt'3J 
of  the  wound  are  contused  as  well  as  lacerated,  warm  dressings  are  usually 
more  grateful,  and  here  warm  water,  or,  still  better,  diluted  alcohol  or 
diluted  laudanum,  answers  a  very  good  purpose.  Cotton- wool,  dry  earth, 
and  the  warm  bath,  are  recommended  by  their  respective  advocates,  as  in 
the  case  of  incised  wounds.  Chloral  in  solution  (gr.  v.-5j-)  is  reconimendeti 
by  W.  W.  Keen,  Marc  See,  and  other  surgeons.  When  the  slough  is  about 
to  separate,  poultices,  especially  those  containing  yeast  or  porter,  may  bi* 
advantageously  substituted  for  the  alcoholic  dressing,  to  be  replaced  in 
turn,  when  the  wound  is  fairly  granulating,  by  lime-water  or  such  other 
substance  as  the  appearance  of  the  part  or  the  fancy  of  the  surgeon  may 
dictate.  At  each  dressing,  disinfectants,  such  as  the  preparations  of  chlorine, 
dilute  carbolic  acid,  or  the  permanganate  of  potassium,  should  be  freely  uso<l : 
the  latter  agent  is  that  which  I  am  myself  m  the  habit  of  employing,  and  it 
is  certainly  the  most  elegant  of  all  the  preparations  that  have  been  mentionetl. 

AmpiUation  in  Lax^rated  and  Contused  Wounds. — In  many  of  the  W4>r>t 
cases  of  lacerated  and  contused  wound,  no  treatment  will  avail,  short  of 
removal  of  the  injured  limb.  Thus,  if  an  arm  or  leg  be  entirely  torn  away, 
or  if  all  the  soft  parts  and  bones  be  crushed  together  into  a  pulp-like  mas», 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  amputation.  Those  cast>. 
however,  in  which  the  sofl  tissues  are  alone  involved,  the  bones  escapini: 
injury,  present  more  difficulty;  there  is  a  popular  notion  that  cases  of  thi^ 
kind  do  not  require  amputation;  it  is  a  mere  flesh  wound,  it  is  sai<i,  and  thf 
surgeon  ought  to  be  able  to  cure  it.  I  am  well  convinced,  however,  that 
when  the  skin  and  muscles  are  extensively  torn  and  separated,  even  if  tho 
bone  be  whole,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity,  amputation  is  more  ot\*'n 
necessary  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the 
appearance  of  the  skin  often  gives  an  im}x*rfect  idea  of  the  amount  of  injury 
beneath;  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  the  skin  apparently  healthy  and 
uninjured,  when  by  insinuating  the  finger  beneath  the  surface,  all  the  deeper- 
seated  tissues,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  were  found  pulpefied,  as  it  won*, 
and  crushed  into  an  almast  indistinguLjhable  mass.  If  amputatitm  be  rcquiretl, 
it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  sufficient  reaction  has  occurred ;  the  advantag:<^ 
of  primary  over  secondary  amputation  were  fully  considered  in  Chapter  V.. 
and  need  not  be  referred  to  here.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  limb, 
however,  secondary  amputation  may  become  necessary  from  the  occurrence 
of  hemorrhage,  or  from  the  onset  of  one  of  the  forms  of  gangrene  described 
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on  page  149.  If  the  true  traumatic  gangrene  should  occur,  amputation  must 
be  at  once  performed,  though  the  chances  of  a  successful  issue  are,  it  must 
be  confessed,  under  these  circumstances,  very  doubt^l.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  give  the  caution  not  to  be  deceived  into  amputating 
for  a  mere  superficial  slough,  an  error  which  can  be  avoided  by  carefully 
watching  the  case  for  a  few  hours,  when,  if  mortification  have  really  taken 
place,  the  occurrence  of  putrefactive  changes  in  the  part  will  sufficiently 
clear  up  the  diagnosis.  When  amputation  is  resorted  to  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  should  be  done  at  a  point  sufficiently  removed  from  the  seat  of 
gangrene,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  the  recurrence  of  disease  in  the  stump. 

Brush-bum  is  a  name  used  by  Mr.  Erichsen  for  the  form  of  contused 
wound  which  is  produced  by  violent  friction.  It  is  frequently  caused  in 
manufacturing  districts,  by  portions  of  the  body  being  caught  by  rapidly 
revolving  straps  of  leather  or  other  material.  Brush-bum  may  vary  in 
aeveritv  from  a  mere  superficial  abrasion  to  absolute  destruction  of  the  skin 
and  subjacent  tissues.  It  is  a  very  painful  injury,  but  not  dangerous,  unless 
very  extensive  and  severe,  and  it  presents  no  peculiar  indications.  The 
part  is  to  be  protected  from  the  air,  the  separation  of  sloughs  promoted  by 
poultices,  etc.,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  treated  on  general  principles. 

Gunshot  unmnds  will  form  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter. 

Antaseptic  Treatment  of  Wounds. — Under  the  name  of  the  ''  antiseptic 
vMihody*  Prof.  Lister,  formerly  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  of  King's  Ck)llege, 
London,  has  urged  the  employment  of  carbolic  or  phenic  acid  aa  a  dressing 
in  surgical  cases,  and  the  practice  has,  both  in  his  hands  and  those  of  others, 
no  doubt  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success.  At  the  same  time,  other 
mirgeons  equally  competent  and  careful,  and  who  have  endeavored  consci- 
entiously to  carry  out  Prof.  Lister's  instructions,  have  utterly  failed  in  ob- 
taining the  promised  results,  wbile  results  quite  as  good  as  those  of  Prof. 
Uster's  followers  are  obtained  by  surgeons  who  rely  simply  upon  enforcing 
cleanliness  and  attending  to  the  constitutional  hygienic  condition  of  their 
patients,  without  adopting  any  exclusive  mode  of  dressing.  Other  substances, 
»uch  as  boracic  and  salicylic  acids,  thymol,  etc.,  have  been  also  employed, 
but  carbolic  acid  is  upon  the  whole  preferred  by  Prof.  Lister  himself,^  and 
by  most  of  his  disciples.  The  theorv  of  the  method  is  founded  on  the  ob- 
fiervatif>n8  of  Pasteur,  and  supposes  that  animal  decomposition  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  organic  germs  floating  in  the  atmosphere,  and  carbolic  acid  is 
used  on  account  of  its  known  destructive  efiects  upon  low  forms  of  organic  life. 

To  carry  out  the  "  antiseptic  system "  in  dressing  a  wound  or  performing 
an  operation,  there  are  needed :  two  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  one  containing 
one  part  of  the  acid  to  forty  of  water,  and  the  other  one  to  twenty ;  an  "  atom- 
izer, or  steam-spray  apparatus'  (Fig.  75),  with  a  very  large  flame  produced 
by  burning  the  vapor  of  alcohol — the  solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  be  atomized 
containing  one  part  to  thirty,  and  being  diluted  by  the  steam  to  the  strength 
of  one  to  forty ;  a  "  protective,"  consisting  of  oiled  silk  covered  on  both  sides 
with  copal  varnish,  and  then  with  a  mixture  of  dextrine  starch  and  carbolic 
acid ;  **  antiseptic  gauze,"  which  is  simply  loose  cotton-cloth  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  carbolic  acid,  five  of  paraffine,  and  seven 
of  common  resin  f  Mackintosh  cloth ;  drainage-tubes ;  carbolized  silk  sutures ; 

'  In  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  May  28,  1881,  Prof.  Lister  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  he  had  found  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  to  be  **  a  perfect  substitute  for  carbolic 
acid." 

*  Richardson,  of  Dublin,  has  devised  a  spray-apparatus  to  be  worked  by  the  foot. 

'  Or,  which  Mr.  Lister  has  since  recommended,  oil  of  eucalyptus,  one  part,  dam- 
mar gum,  three  parts,  and  paraffine,  three  parts. 
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and  carbolized  catgut  ligatures,  mode  by  soaking  catgut  in  a  mixture  of  car- 
bolic acid,  gljrcerine,  chromic  acid,  alcohol,  and  wat«r.  If  adhesive  plaster 
is  bi  be  used,  it  is  to  be  rendered  antiseptic  by  dipping  it  in  a  hot  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.    All  the  instruments,  sponges,  drainage-tubes,  etc,  to  be  used. 
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must  be  kept  lying  in  the  1—10  solution  of  the  acid ;  and  if  an  instrument  is 
laid  down  for  an  instant,  it  must  be  re-dipped  before  it  is  again  eiup]ove<l. 

Before  beginning  an  operation,  the  part  is  to  be  shaved,  and  thoruughlv 
washed  with  the  1-20  solution  of  carbolic  acid.  (In  the  case  of  an  a^icidental 
wound,  this  solution  should  be  not  only  applied  to  the  surface,  but  shoulil  also 
be  carried  into  all  the  recesses  of  the  wound.)  The  spray  is  then  made  to 
play  over  the  part,  and  kept  in  action  until  the  whole  operation  is  completed ; 
if  the  surgeon's  hands,  or  those  of  his  assistants,  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
spray,  they  must  be  re-dipped  in  the  1-40  solution  before  again  approaching 
the  wound.  All  vessels  are  to  be  tied  with  the  antiseptic  catgut- 1 igaturefl, 
both  ends  of  which  are  cut  short,  and  the  drainage-tuocs  are  to  be  placc<l 
deeply  in  the  wound  and  cut  on  an  exact  level  with  the  surface,'  being  held 
in  place  by  means  of  pieces  of  carbolized  silk.  The  wound  having  been  closed 
with  the  antiseptic  sutures  (and  adhesive  plaster,  if  necessary),  a  small  piece 
of  the  "  protective,"  dipped  in  the  1-40  solution,  is  applied,  so  as  to  protect 
the  raw  sur&ce  from  the  irritating  effects  of  the  remainder  of  the  drcsaing. 
The  wound  is  next  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  "  antiseptic  gauze,"  dipped  in 
the  1^0  solution,  and  there  are  then  successively  superimposed  six  layers  of 
dry  gauze,  one  of  Mackintosh,  an  eighth  layer  of*^ gauze,  large  enough  to  cover 
in  all  that  have  preceded,  and  finally  a  bandage  of  the  same  material.  Wheo- 
ever  the  dressings  are  changed,  this  is  to  be  done  under  the  spray,  and  special 
precaution  is  to  be  taken  not  to  admit  any  uncarbolized  air-  The  outer  drees- 
iDge  are  not  changed  until  the  discharge  has  begun  to  soak  through,  while  the 
inner  dressings  may  in  some  cases  be  allowed  to  remain  for  we«ks  without 
renewal. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  "antiseptic 
method "  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  as  yet  demonstrated.  Prof.  Lister, 
though  repeatedly  challenged  to  do  so,  has  not  thought  proper  to  publish 
any  detailed  statistical  account  of  his  results,  and  most  of  the  reports  which 
have  come  from  other  sources  have  been  accounts  of  isolated  cases,  or  of  the 
general  impressions  of  the  writers. 

'  Gfaiene,  of  Edinburzh,  employi  instead  of  the  ordinbr;  drainwce-tubaa,  hanki  of 
carboliied  ckt^ut,  which  ftct  b;  ca^iilUry  abiorption  >nd  ars  Dnallj  diwolrad  in  tli« 
diacbarge*.  McEwen,  of  Olugow,  employs  decalciBed  chicken  bune*  u  dralna|c»- 
tab«s,  steeping  them  in  a  solution  of  chromic  or  carbolic  acid,  and  iotroduciof  them 
threaded  with  bonebair,  which  is  withdrawn  in  a  few  daji. 
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Failure  on  the  part  of  other  sureeons  to  attain  the  expected  results,  is  at- 
tributed by  the  advocates  of  the  plan  to  some  mistake  or  neglect  in  the  ap- 
plication ;  and  such  may  doubtless  be  the  case.  But  it  is  obvious  that  any 
mode  of  treatment  which  is  so  intricate  and  complicated  as  to  elude  the  skill 
of  such  excellent  surgeons  as  have  failed  with  the  antiseptic  dressing,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  be  adapted  for  general  employment. 

Pnnetiired  Woimds. — ^These,  as  their  name  implies,  are  such  wounds  as 
are  inflicted  with  the  point,  rather  than  with  the  edge,  of  a  weapon.  If  the 
point  be  sharp,  the  wound  approaches  somewhat  the  character  of  an  incised 
wound  ;  if  dull,  the  injury  more  resembles  a  contused  wound.  Punctured 
wounds  are  always  painml,  and  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  good  deal  of 
swelling  and  inflammation.  If  deep,  and  especially  if  they  penetrate  an  im- 
portant cavity,  they  are  attended  by  much  risk  to  life.  The  form  of  punc- 
tured wound  most  frequently  met  with  in  civil  practice  is  that  produced  by 
the  common  sewing-needle,  which  easily  penetrates  the  flesh,  and  then  is 
bnjken  ofi",  the  point  remaining  in  the  tissues.  These  wounds  may  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are,  for  obvious  reasons,  most  often  found  in 
the  hands,  feet,  knees,  and  buttocks.  If  the  surgeon  see  such  a  case  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  he  should,  if  possible,  at  once  remove  the 
f^»reign  body.  Its  position  can  usually  be  detected,  even  if  it  cannot  be  seen, 
by  a  sensation  of  limited  resistance  o&red  to  the  surgeon's  fingers  on  careful 
palpation.  If  it  be  necessary  to  cut  down  upon  the  needle  (which  operation 
may  be  much  &cilitated  by  using  Esmarch's  tube  and  bandage),  the  incision 
should  be  made  somewhat  obliquely  to  the  position  of  the  foreign  body,  so 
that  it  may  be  reached  with  suitable  forceps  a  short  distance  below  the  point 
at  which  it  is  broken ;  it  is  occasionally  more  convenient  to  push  the  needle 
onwards,  thus  making  its  point  emerge  by  a  counter-opening  at  a  little  distance. 
If  the  case  be  not  seen  for  some  hours  after  the  introduction  of  the  needle,  when 
swelling  has  already  occurred,  or  if  unskilful  eflbrts  at  extraction  have  only 
i-erved  more  deeply  to  imbed  the  foreign  body,  it  is  oft^n  impossible  for  the 
Hirgeon  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  position  of  the  needle.  In  such  cases  it  is 
uMiaJly  better  to  wait  until  the  establishment  of  suppuration  has  dislodged  the 
foreign  body,  when  it  will  gradually  work  its  way  towards  the  surface.  The 
presence  or  absence  of  a  needle  might,  in  case  of  doubt,  be  determined  by  the 
magnetic  test  of  Mr.  Marshall,  holding  a  powerful  magnet  upon  the  part  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  so  as  to  influence  the  fragment,  the  presence  of 
which  would  then  be  revealed  by  the  deflection  of  a  polarized  needle  delicately 
nwpended  above  it.  Very  serious  consequences  sometimes  result  from  the 
prick  of  a  needle ;  I  have  known  necrosis  of  the  entire  shaft  of  the  humerus, 
due  to  a  wound  of  the  periosteum  thus  inflicted.  After  the  removal  of  the 
foreign  body,  cases  of  needle  wound  are  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 
If  an  important  part,  such  as  the  knee-joint,  is  involved,  entire  rest  and  the 
Ifjcal  use  of  dry  cold  will  be  particularly  indicated. 

Bawmet  Wounds  form  almost  the  only  class  of  punctured  wounds  now  met 
with  m  civilized  war&re.  They  are  very  rare,  only  143  cases  being  recorded 
io  Circular  No.  6, 8.  G.  O.,  1865,  compared  with  over  85,000  wounds  of  other 
d««criptions ;  of  these  143,  only  six  proved  &Xal.  Formerly,  when  duelling 
was  very  frequently  resorted  to  by  soldiers,  the  small-sword  was  the  weapon 
Qsoally  employed,  and  punctured  wounds  were  thus  constantly  inflicted ;  tney 
were  treated  by  the  drummers  of  the  regiment,  who  sucked  the  part  dry  from 
blood,  and  then  applied  a  piece  of  chewed  paper  or  wet  cloth  to  the  wound, 
which  frequently  nealed  under  this  treatment  m  a  remarkably  short  space  of 
time.  This  mode  of  practice  is  said  by  Percy  and  Laurent  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  Romans  (who  employed  suction  as  a  remedy  for  poisoned 
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wounds),  and  to  have  been  introduced  into  military  surgery  by  Cato,  who 
would  not  allow  doctors  in  his  army,  disliking  them  because  they  were  usually 
of  Grecian  birth. 

Arrow  Wounds  are  frequently  met  with  on  our  western  border  in  conflicts 
with  the  Indians.  They  are  very  serious  injuries,  being  particularly  &tal 
when  they  involve  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  following  tables,  taken  from 
an  excellent  paper  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bill,  in  the  American  Journal  ojf  the  Medical 
Sciences  for  October,  1862,  show  the  relative  fatality  of  arrow  wounds  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  the  causes  of  death  in  &tal  cases : 
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Dr.  Otis  has,  in  Circular  No.  3,  S.  G.  O.,  1871,  published  83  additional 
cases  of  arrow  wound,  of  which  26,  including  nearly  all  in  which  the  great 
cavities  of  the  body  or  the  larger  bones  and  joints  were  involved,  proved  fatal. 

The  great  danger  in  cases  of  arrow  wound  is,  as  shown  by  Th.  Bill,  fn^m 
the  head  of  the  weapon  becoming  detached  from  the  shall,  and  remaining  in 
the  wound  as  a  foreign  body  of  the  worst  description.  Hence  the  importance 
of  not  hastily  pulling  the  shaft  away  while  leaving  the  head,  and  the  equal 
importance  of  careful  but  persistent  efforts  to  remove  the  latter.  This  may 
often  be  done  by  catching  the  head  of  the  arrow  in  a  strong  wire  loop,  as 
recommended  by  Dr.  Bill,  or  it  may  be  sometimes  better  to  make  a  counter- 
opening,  and  in  case  of  a  chest  wound,  if  necessary  for  this  purpose,  even  to 
cut  through  the  rib  with  a  trephine. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Indian  tribes  make  use  of  poisoned 
arrows ;  it  would  appear,  however,  from  the  reports  of  Dr.  Bill  and  other 
army  surgeons,  that  in  reality  this  is  very  seldom  done ;  I  am,  however,  in- 
formed by  Dr.  Schell,  who  was  stationed  for  some  time  at  Fort  Laramie, 
that  it  is  the  universal  custom  to  dip  the  arrows  in  blood,  which  is  allowed  to 
dry  on  them,  and  it  b  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  septic  material  may 
thus  be  occasionally  inoculated  through  a  wound. 

Tooth  TFoundtf.— -Quite  severe  injuries  are  occasionally  inflicted  by  biies^ 

'  One  of  these  perished  from  a  gunshot  wound. 
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even  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  introduction  of  any  morbid  poison. 
Prof.  Gro^  has  met  with  cases  in  which  great  inflammation  and  suffering 
followed  abrasions  of  the  hand  received  in  striking  another  person  on  the 
mouth,  and  I  have  myself  seen  a  bite  of  the  thumb  followed  by  fatal  tetanus. 
The  ireaiment  of  punctured  wounds  consists  in  the  use  of  simple  anodyne 
dressings,  and  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  prevent  the  development  of  ex- 
cessive inflammation. 

Poisoned  Wounds. — The  Stings  of  Insects  are  seldom  productive  of  serious 
consequences,  in  this  country  at  least.  In  tropical  climates,  the  insects  ap- 
pear to  be  more  venomous,  and,  according  to  the  reports  of  African  and 
other  travellers,  death  not  unfrequently  results  from  such  a  cause.  Even  in 
thw  part  of  the  world,  however,  death,  sometimes  preceded  by  gangrene,  has 
oci^a^ioually  resulted  from  the  sting  of  a  bee  or  the  bite  of  a  mosquito,  prob- 
ably owine:  to  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  The  pain  of  a  sting 
may  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  spirit  of  hartshorn  (aqua  ammonise), 
an<i  the  subsequent  inflammation  should  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

Stvdce  Bitejs  are  often  productive  of  serious  symptoms,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  death.  All  snakes,  however,  are  not  venomous ;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
thfwe  which  are  known  to  be  poisonous,  if  by  the  action  of  biting  a  few  times 
they  have  exhausted  their  stock  of  venom  (which  in  the  instance  of  the  rat- 
tlesnake is  contained  in  a  small  pouch  under  the  upper  jaw),  the  wounds 
which  they  can  then  inflict,  until  the  venom  re-accumulates,  may  be  no  more 
carious  than  other  punctured  wounds  of  similar  characters. 

The  bite  of  the  rattlesnake  is  usually  attended  with  much  pain,  though  this 
\s  not  always  the  case ;  there  is  sometimes  free  external  bleeding,  and  always 
rapid  interstitial  hemorrhage,  causing  great  swellinff  of  the  affected  part, 
which  is  usually  one  or  other  extremity.  In  cases  which  terminate  unfavor- 
ably, the  swelling  rapidly  ascends  the  limb,  which  is  deeply  discolored ;  vesi- 
cations make  their  appearance,  and  the  part  falls  into  a  gangrenous  condi- 
tion. In  favorable  cases,  the  swelling  and  other  local  symptoms  disappear 
a]moi>t  as  rapidly  as  they  came.  The  constitutional  symptoms  of  rattlesnake 
{»<iL^>ning  are  those  of  extreme  prostration,  the  mind  often  remaining  clear 
until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  fatal  issue.  Death  may  take  place  in  a 
Very  short  time  (forty  minutes  only  in  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Shapleigh), 
fri>m  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison  on  the  nervous  system,  or  after  the  lapse 
«»f  several  days  or  weeks,  from  extensive  sloughing  and  suppuration  resulting 
fri»m  the  local  injury.  The  coagulability  of  the  blood  appears  to  be  much 
im[jaired  by  the  effect  of  the  poison,  this  fact  accounting  for  the  great  inter- 
mit ial  hemorrhage,  and  consequent  swelling  and  discoloration. 

Various  substances  have  been  proposed  as  antidotes  to  snake  poison,  those 
whirh  have  attained  most  reputation  being  the  eau  de  luce  (containing  am- 
monia ),  the  Tanjore  pill  (of  wnich  arsenic  is  a  principal  ingredient),  Bibron's 
antidote  (containing  corrosive  sublimate,  bromine,  and  iodide  of  potassium), 
and  the  liquor  potasses,  recommended  by  Dr.  John  Shortt.  Prof  Halford, 
of  Australia,  has  proposed  the  direct  injection  into  the  veins  of  dilute  aqua 
ammoniac,  and  has  reported  several  cases  in  which  the  treatment  was  followed 
by  rwfivery.  The  use  of  ammonia  in  this  way  might  doubtless  prove  effi- 
cient as  a  cardiac  stimulant,  but  the  treatment  has  completely  failed  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  Fayrer,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  doubt  as  to  the  venom- 
ou?  nature  of  the  snakes,  in  some  of  those  cases  in  which  success  followed  the 
a*e  of  the  remedy.  The  hypodermic  use  of  ammonia  has  been  successfully 
resorted  to  by  Dr.  Semple,  in  a  case  of  spider  bite  attended  with  grave 
.«ymptoms,  and  by  Dr.  Elder  in  four  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  bite  of  the 
copperhead  or  red  viper. 
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There  is  no  evidence  of  advantage  from  the  use  of  any  of  the  antidotes 
above  mentioned  in  cases  of  rattlesnake  poisoning ;  the  remedy  attributed  to 
Prof.  Bibron,  which  was  highly  esteemed  a  few  vears  ago,  is  now,  I  believe, 
abandoned  even  by  those  wtio  most  highly  extolled  its  virtues.  The  treat- 
ment recommended  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell,  who  is  one  of  the  highest  living 
authorities  on  this  subject,  consists  in  the  internal  administration  of  alcoholic 
stimulus,  of  course  not  pushed  to  the  point  of  producing  deep  intoxication, 
with  suction  by  means  of  a  cupping-^iass,  the  application  of  carbolic  acid, 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  the  local  use  of  the  intermiUetU 
ligaJture.  The  intermittent  ligature  consists  of  a  tourniquet  applied  above 
the  injured  part,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  blood  current,  except  when  momen- 
tarily relaxed  by  the  surgeon ;  by  the  use  of  this  means  a  small  portion  of 
the  venom  can  be  admitted  at  a  time  into  the  general  circulation,  and  the 
enemy,  as  it  were,  met  and  fought  in  detachments.  The  warmth  of  the  body 
should  be  kept  up  to  the  normal  standard,  by  the  use  of  external  heat ;  and, 
should  it  be  found  impossible  to  produce  sufficient  stimulation  through  the 
stomach,  the  inhalation  of  the  ^mes  of  warm  alcohol,  or  even  of  ether,  might 
be  resorted  to. 

Fayrer  recommends  in  the  treatment  of  wounds  inflicted  by  the  cobra,  or 
by  other  poisonous  serpents  of  India,  the  application  of  a  tight  ligature,  with 
amputation,  excision,  or  cauterization  of  the  part,  followed  by  the  internal 
administration  of  hot  spirits  and  water,  which  he  considers  preferable  to  am- 
monia, and  by  the  use  of  external  heat,  galvanism,  and  perhaps  the  cold 
douche.  Should  the  breathing  fail,  artificial  respiration  should  be  resorted 
to,  in  hope  that  life  may  be  thus  prolonged  until  elimination  of  the  poison 
has  been  effected. 

Bites  of  Rabid  Animals,  especially  cats,  dogs,  and,  according  to  D». 
Janeway  and  Wolf,  skunks,  sometimes  prove  fatal  through  the  occurrence  of 
Hydrophobia,    The  peculiar  poison  which  produces  this  frightful  affection 
appears  to  be  communicated  by  means  of  the  saliva,  though  whether  it  orig- 
inate in  that  secretion  or  be  merely  mixed  with  it,  coming  from  other  struc- 
tures of  the  mouth,  is  uncertain.   The  proportion  of  cases  of  hydrophobia  to 
the  number  of  persons  bitten  by  dogs  or  other  animals  supposed  to  be  mad,  is 
very  small,  only  71  deaths  from  this  affection  having  occurred  in  London  in 
twenty-nine  years,  an  annual  average  of  less  than  2K     After  the  reception 
of  a  bite,  the  poison  may  remain  latent  for  a  variable  period,  the  limits  of 
which  have  been  placed  at  as  short  a  time  as  one  day,  and  at  an  interval  as 
long  as  forty  years.     The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  stage  of  incubation 
may  vary  from  about  four  weeks  to  eleven  months,  sometimes,  however,  un- 
doubtedly surpassing  the  latter  limit.     This  difference  is  supposed,  by  Mr. 
Forster,  to  depend  on  the  part  bitten,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
bite  is  received.     If  the  face  be  the  seat  of  injury,  the  period  of  latency  will 
probably  not  exceed  four  or  five  weeks,  and  i^  the  disease  have  not  appeare<i 
in  that  time,  the  patient  may  be  considered  safe.     When  the  hana  is  the 
part  affected,  the  period  of  latency  varies  from  five  weeks  to  a  year ;  and 
when  the  clothes  have  been  bitten  through  before  the  skin  is  injured,  several 
years  may  elapse  before  the  development  of  the  disease.   An  apparently  au- 
thentic case  has  been  recently  rejwrted  bv  F^reol,  in  which  the  period  of  in- 
cubation was  two  and  a  half  years,  and  Colin  has  recorded  a  case  in  which 
it  was  said  to  have  been  nearly  five  years.     The  wound  is  usually  heakni 
long  before  any  manifestations  of  liydrophobia  occur,  and  the  invasion  of  the 
latter  is  often  unattended  by  local  symptoms,  though  occasionally  shooting 
pains  and  twitchings  are  felt  at  the  seat  of  original  injury.   The  development 
of  hydrophobia  is  usually  preceded  for  some  days  by  a  feeling  of  general 
malaise,  together  with  chills,  flushes,  and  giddiness.     Tlie  most  characteristic 
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8p>ecial  symptoms  of  the  disease,  and  those  which  Mr.  Forster  considers  in 
themselves  sufficient  for  diagnostic  purposes,  are  intense  pain  and  cutaneous 
j^nsibility,  and  spasms  of  the  pharyngeal  muscles,  rendering  it  almost  im- 
{Mjtit«ible  to  swallow  anything,  but  especially  liquids.    To  these  there  is  usually 
added  a  feeling  of  great  anxiety  and  a  sense  of  impending  danger,  together 
with  delusions  alternating  with  the  wildest  delirium.     There  may  be  general 
cf>nvuisions,  while  there  are  almost  always  spasmodic  movements  of  the  mouth 
and  of  the  laryngeal  muscles,  with  expectoration  of  viscid  and  very  tenacious 
mucus  and  saliva ;  hence  the  popular  notion  that  the  patient  barks  and  tries 
to  bite.     Hydrophobia  has,  until  recently,  been  thought  an  invariably  fatal 
affection,  but  instances  of  recovery  under  the  hypodermic  use  of  woorara 
have  been  lately  recorded  bv  Offenburg,  PoUi,  and  B.  A.  Watson.     Death 
may  occur  in  one  day,  or  life  may  be  prolonged  for  nearly  a  week.     As  a 
preventive  measure,  excision  of  the  part  bitten  is  usually  recommended.     Mr. 
1  <»uatt  had  great  confidence  in  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  I  may 
add  that  I  was  told  by  a  negro,  who  had  been  for  many  years  chief  "  dog- 
catcher  "  in  this  city,  that  he  himself  had  been  bitten  many  times  by  dogs 
jsuspected  of  being  mad,  and  had  never  suffered  any  unpleasant  consequences, 
having  always  used  this  remedy.     I  am  disposed,  however,  to  question  (with 
Mr.  Forster)  whether  either  of  these  plans  is  really  productive  of  benefit ; 
the  immense  majority  of  bites  will  not  be  followed  by  hydrophobia  under 
any  circumstances,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hydrophobia  has  occurred  even 
after  free  excision  of  the  injured  part.     Dubou^,  of  Pau,  suggests  the  daily 
administration  of  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium  during  the  whole 
period  of  incubation.     When  the  disease  occurs,  the  patient  must  be  kept 
quiet  in  a  darkened  room,  and  free  from  all  avoidable  sources  of  irritation ; 
bis  strength  must  be  supported  by  such  concentrated  food  and  stimulus  as 
ran  be  taken,  or  by  nutritious  enemata,  while  an  ice-bag  may  be  placed  to 
the  spine,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Todd  and  Mr.  Erichsen,  and  the  violence 
of  the  spasms  relieved  by  the  inhalation  of  ether,  or  nitrite  of  amyl  (Forbes), 
or  by  the  use  of  large  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium.     Bouisson  speaks  very 
favorably  of  the  employment  of  a  hot-air  bath.     Dr.  Hammond  recommends 
the  persistent  employment  of  a  primary  current  of  electricity,  one  pole  being 
applied  to  the  head,  and  the  other  to  the  feet.     Skinkwin,  of  Cork,  advises 
transfusion,  and  Culver,  of  Jersey  City,  following  a  hint  of  Majendie's,  in- 
travenous injections  of  saline  solutions;  bromide  of  potassium,  administered 
in  this  manner,  is  recommended  by  Dubou6 ;  as  already  mentioned,  several 
oires  have  been  recently  reported  from  the  administration  of  woorara,  and 
<*then»  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  inhalations  of  oxygen  and  by  the 
mm:  of  the  monobroraate  of  camphor,  and  of  cannabis  indica.     The  only  post- 
m<»rtem  appearance  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  can  be  considered  as 
<-liararteristic,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forster,  dilatation  of  the  pharynx ;  but 
iu  easf>s  recorded  by  Clifford  AUbutt,  Hammond,  Gowers,  and  Cheadle,  there 
««'re  found  decided  changes  in  the  medulla,  spinal  cord,  and  other  nerve 
centnv,  crjnsi.sting  in  congestion,  softening,  localized  effusions  of  blood  and 
/-••nim,  and,  in  some  parts,  granular  degeneration.     Inflammatory  changes 
in  the  brain  have  been  observed  by  Beuedikt,  of  Vienna,  and  Wassilief,  of 
>l.  Petersburg.*     Congestion  of  the  nervous  structures  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
wound,  and  inflammatory  changes  in  the  salivary  glands,  have  been  noticed 
hy  Nepveu,  as  have  hyperaemia  and  an  accumulation  of  white  corpuscles  in 
the  kidneys,  by  Coats,  of  Glasgow. 

'  Tb«  cfamnges  noted  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  cases  of  hydrophobia,  are, 
fa<>weTer,  according  to  Middleton,  of  Glasgow,  by  no  means  characteristic  of  that 
di-eace,  but  may  be  met  with  in  any  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great  cerebral  ex* 
citement. 
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Dissection  Wounds  are  less  frequently  productive  of  unpleasant  conse- 
quences at  the  present  day,  when  anatomical  subjects  are  prepared  with  anti- 
septic agents,  than  formerly ;  it  is  indeed  much  oflener  from  making  autop- 
sies, especially  in  cases  of  erysipelas,  puerperal  peritonitis,  etc.,  than  from 
the  dissection  of  ordinary  sufijects,  that  this  form  of  poisoned  wound  is  met 
with.  Even  in  performing  surgical  operations,  surgeons  are  occasionally 
exposed  to  this  form  of  injury :  witness  the  melancholy  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Coll  is,  of  Dublin,  who  died  from  the  effects  of  a  slight  wound  received  in 
excising  an  upper  jaw.  A  cut  received  in  dissecting  or  in  operating  may  act 
merely  as  any  other  wound,  producing  an  inflammatory  condition,  which  will 
of  course  be  aggravated  if  the  person  be  in  a  depressed  state  of  health  when 
the  injury  is  mflicted.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  wounded  part  will 
swell,  becoming  hot  and  painful,  and  the  neighboring  lymphatics  will  proba- 
bly become  involved,  with  enlargement  of  the  axillary  glands,  and  a  condition 
of  general  febrile  disturbance.  The  inflammation  may  end  in  resolution,  or 
may  run  on  to  suppuration,  pursuing  very  much  the  same  course  as  a  severe 
whitlow.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  positive  inoculation  of  septic  material, 
followed  by  diffuse  cellular  inflammation,  or  by  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  in- 
volving a  considerable  part  of  the  body,  and  attended  by  extensive  suppura- 
tion, and  perhaps  sloughing ;  the  general  symptoms  are  those  of  extreme 
depression,  and  the  patient  dies  of  pyaemia  or  septicaemia,  or  recovers  after  a 
long  and  tedious  convalescence,  with  his  health,  perhaps,  permanently  im- 
paired. The  first  symptom  of  this  more  serious  form  of  the  affection  is  usually 
a  small  vesicle,  which  ap{)ears  at  the  seat  of  the  injury,  sometimes  within 
twelve  hours,  but  usually  on  the  second  or  third  dav. 

If  a  wound  is  received  in  dissecting,  it  is  proper  to  tie  a  ligature  an>un<l 
the  part  to  encourage  bleeding,  and  to  wash  the  wound  thoroughly  with  sr>ap 
and  water ;  after  which  suction  should  be  practised,  provided  that  there  he 
no  abrasion  about  the  mouth.  The  benefit  of  cauterization  in  these  ca^^es  L* 
somewhat  doubtful,  but  if  it  be  thought  proper  to  employ  it,  strong  nitric 
acid  or  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury  will  probably  prove  the  best  agent.  If, 
in  spite  of  these  precautionary  measures,  the  wound  give  ftirther  trouble,  the 
treatment  must  vary  according  to  the  form  which  the  symptoms  ato^ume. 
The  simple  inflammatory  affection  which  was  first  described,  should  be  treattti 
on  general  principles,  poultices  or  other  soothing  applications  being  made  to 
the  injured  part,  and  laxatives  and  diaphoretics  administered  internally.  In 
the  more  serious  form,  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  blood-poisoning,  more 
active  measures  must  be  adopted :  the  vesicle  and  adjacent  parts  should  be 
freely  incised,  and  the  wound  washed  with  diluted  tincture  of  iodine.  Ano- 
dyne fomentations  may  be  then  applied,  and  the  strength  of  the  patient  must 
be  kept  up  by  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  food,  with  quinia,  camphor,  and 
ammonia.  If  abscesses  form,  they  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  fluctuation 
is  detected.  The  proportion  of  recoveries  from  this  form  of  the  affection  U 
stated  by  Travers  to  be  but  one  in  seven :  if  the  case  terminate  favorably, 
the  patient  should  be  sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  country,  to  recruit  hl^ 
shattered  health  by  change  of  air  and  scene. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  possible,  within  the  limits 
of  this  chapter,  to  attempt  a  full  description  of  gunshot  injuries,  and  of  their 
modes  of  treatment.  American  surgeons  have  had  ample  opportunities  for  the 
>tud  jT  of  this  class  of  injuries  during  the  last  twenty  years — ^more  ample,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  than  will  again  be  afforded  for  a  very  long  period ;  still,  injuries 
from  firearms  are  often  enough  met  with  in  civil  practice  to  render  it  impor- 
tant for  every  surgeon  to  be  familiar  with  their  more  prominent  features  and 
peculiarities,  and  to  be  prepared  to  perform  any  of  the  operations  which 
their  treatment  especially  demands. 

Cliaracters  of  Onnshot  Wonnds. — ^These  vary  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  projectile  by  which  the  wound  is  inflicted,  and  the  force  with  which  it 
pnxiuces  its  effect.  The  momentum  of  a  gunshot  projectile  is  an  important 
matter  for  the  surgeon's  consideration.  This  depends  upon  two  factors — 
the  mass  or  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  the  velocity  which  it  possesses  at 
the  moment  of  striking  the  body ;  thus,  if  a  cannon-ball  and  a  musket-ball, 
nioving  with  the  same  velocity,  strike  at  the  same  moment,  the  cannon-ball, 
fn»m  its  greater  mass,  will  have  a  greater  m^om^ntum,  and  will  produce  the 
;!Twiter  injury.  A  charge  of  powder  alone,  without  any  ball,  or  the  wadding 
of  the  gun,  if  the  latter  be  fired  at  short  range,  may  produce  a  serious  or 
♦^ven  fiital  injury,  the  great  velocity  making  up  for  the  slight  mass. 

A  charge  of  fmiall  shot,  if  the  gun  be  discharged  in  close  proximity  to  the 
fi^rson  struck,  may  enter  the  body  en  masses  as  it  were,  and  produce  a  large, 
ra^jgwi  wound  ;  or  if  the  hand  be  struck,  as  occasionally  happens  to  sports- 
nwn  from  the  premature  discharge  of  a  fowling-piece,  may  absolutely  blow 
off  a  portion  of  the  member  as  effectually  as  would  be  done  by  a  piece  of 
fhell  or  a  round  shot,  fired  at  a  greater  distance.  When  small  shot  scatter 
before  they  strike,  they  produce  slighter  wounds,  though  even  then  a  single 
j»hot  may  destroy  the  eye,  or  cause  fatal  hemorrhage  by  wounding  a  large 
artery  or  vein. 

BvJUet  wounds  have  increased  greatly  in  severity  since  the  introduction  of 
rifled  muskets  and  of  conoidal  balls.  The  old  round  musket-ball,  fired 
from  a  smooth  bore,  produced  a  comparatively  slight  wound ;  thus  I  have  on 
c^veral  occasions  seen  patients  who  had  what  might  be  called  "  button-hole 
fractures  "  of  the  tibia,  caused  in  this  way :  simply  a  round  aperture  in  the 
front  of  the  bone,  the  ball  sometimes  lodging,  and  sometimes  going  completely 
through  the  limb,  but  causing  no  splintering,  and  no  great  laceration  of  the 
Btfift  tissues.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  modem  conoidal  ball  causes  it  to  meet 
with  much  leas  resistance  from  the  air,  while  the  spiral  rotatory  motion  which 
L«  imparted  to  it  by  the  grooves  of  the  modern  rifled  firearm  enables  it  to  re- 
tain much  more  of  its  initial  velocity,  and  thus  to  strike  with  much  greater 
momentum  than  the  old  form  of  musket-ball ;  moreover,  from  its  centre  of 
jrravity  not  coinciding  with  its  centre  of  figure,  in  its  passage  through  the  air 
it  acquires  a  peculiar  dip,  causing  it  to  strike  obliquely,  making  a  large 
wound,  ploQgning  and  tearing  up  the  soft  parts,  and  splintering  the  bones 
in  all  directions.     Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  long  bone,  such  as  the 
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tibia  or  humerus,  when  struck  by  a  conoidal  ball,  to  be  splintered  and  split 
both  upwards  and  downwards,  to  the  epiphyseal  lines,  or  even  into  the  ad- 
joining articulations.^ 

Round  shot  or  cannon-balls,  unless  moving  with  very  slight  velocity,  are 
apt  to  tear  off  an  entire  limb,  or  whatever  part  of  the  body  thev  may  happen 
to  strike ;  even  when  almost  spent,  and  rolling  along  the  ground  with  no  more 
apparent  force  than  a  ten-pin  ball,  they  are  capable  of  producing  most 
frightful  injuries,  as  it  is  said  foolhardy  soldiers  have  occasionally  learnt  to 
their  cost,  in  attempting  to  stop  such  a  spent  ball  with  the  foot.  The  reason  is 
obvious :  though  the  velocity  is  slight,  the  mass  and,  therefore,  the  momentum 
are  very  great.  On  account  of  the  great  elasticity  of  the  skin,  it  will  oc- 
casionally escape  Injury  from  the  blows  of  spent  shot,  while  the  parts  beneath, 
bones,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves,  may  be  frightfiilly  torn  or  completely  pul- 
pefied.  Such  are  the  injuries  which  used  to  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of 
the  vrind  of  a  ball,  passing  close  to,  but  apparently  not  coming  in  contact 
with,  the  person  wounded.  These  injuries  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  gan- 
grene, which  often  seems  to  be  due  to  rupture  of  the  main  artery,  at  a  point 
higher  than  the  seat  of  apparent  lesion. 

Shell  wounds  are  among  the  most  fatal  injuries  met  with  in  modem  war- 
fare. The  explosion  of  a  single  shell  may  Kill  or  mortally  wound  quite  a 
number  of  persons ;  the  injuries  most  analogous  to  these  which  are  met  with 
in  civil  life,  are  such  as  are  produced  by  accidents  in  blasting  and  mining, 
portions  of  metal  or  stone,  or  splinters  of  wood,  being  hurled  violently  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion  against  the  bystanders,  and  often  inflicting  mo(^ 
serious  and  even  fatal  lacerations. 

Hatnre  of  Onnshot  Wounds. — In  whatever  way  inflicted,  gunshot  wounds 
partake  of  the  nature  of  contused  wounds,  and  are  oft^n,  as  we  have  seen, 
attended  by  great  laceration,  while  in  certain  cases,  especially  in  the  slighter 
forms  of  shell  wound,  the  soft  parts  may  be  split  to  some  distance  from  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  projectile,  and  in  these  cases  a  portion  at  least  of 
the  wound  may  be  clean  cut,  and  approach  therefore  to  the  nature  of  an 
incised  wound.  Whatever  part  is,  however,  directly  touched  by  the  ball,  is 
almost  invariably  so  contused  as  to  be  deprived  of  vitality,  and  hence  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  which  holds  good  in  this  part  of  the  world  at  least, 
that  every  gunshot  wound  must  of  necessity  he  followed  by  more  or  le?« 
sloughing.  Indeed  it  is  often  said  that  every  portion  of  the  track  of  a  ball 
must  slough,  and  that  in  the  case,  for  instance,  of  a  perforating  flesh  wound 
of  the  extremities,  a  tubular  slough  will  be  sej)arated,  representing  exactly 
the  course  of  the  ball.  I  believe,  however,  that  this  rule  is  not  invariable ; 
in  the  early  part  of  our  late  war,  when  buckshot  were  occasionally  used  in 
the  form  of  "  buck  and  ball  cartridges,"  I  saw  several  cases  of  very  small 
perforating  flesh  wounds  thus  produced,  in  which,  although  undoubtedly 
Doth  the  apertures  of  entrance  and  of  exit  sloughed,  the  deep  parta<  of  the 
wound  apparently  healed  without  the  occurrence  of  sloughing ;  and  to  sup- 
pose that  such  might  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  unrejisonable,  for  the  swelling 
of  the  tissues  would  measurably  convert  the  deejH'r  portion  of  the  woun<l 
into  a  subcutaneous  injury,  placing  it  thus  in  a  condition  which,  as  we  know, 
will  allow  of  great  laceration  without  inevitable  loss  of  vitality.  The 
sloughing  of  gunshot  wounds  is  not  due,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  any 

>  Prof.  Middleton  Michel,  of  Charleston,  maintainfl  that  the  splintering  caased  by 
the  conoidal  bullet  is  lei^s  than  is  commonly  viippoped,  and  that  when  fired  at  short 
range  it  produces  comparatively  little  injury,  its  destructive  effects  being  inversely 
proportionate  to  its  velocity. 
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poisonooB  qualities  of  the  projectile,  nor  to  its  temperature/  nor  to  any 
fancied  development  of  electricity,  but  simply  to  the  excessive  degree  of 
contusion  inflicted  by  the  ball,  which,  though  usually  of  small  mass,  strikes 
with  great  momentum. 

Wounds  of  Entrance  and  Exit. — Most  gunshot  wounds  have  two  apertures, 
one  where  the  ball  came  in  *  and  the  other  where  it  went  out.  If  there  be 
but  one  wound,  it  is  primd-fade  evidence  that  the  ball  has  lodged  and  re- 
mains in  the  part ;  though  more  rarely  a  spent  ball  may  drop  out  by  the 
same  opening  as  that  by  which  it  entered,  or  striking  some  prominent  part, 
at*  the  larynx  or  a  rib,  may  be  deflected  from  its  course,  and,  restrained  by 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  may  make  a  complete  circuit  around  the  chest  or 
neck,  as  the  case  may  be,  coming  out  at  last  at  the  same  point  at  which  it 
went  in.  Well-attested  illustrations  of  these  statements  may  be  found  in 
works  on  military  surgery.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  two  wounds 
i>  not  positive  evidence  that  there  is  no  ball  in  the  part ;  for  a  ball  may  split 
on  a  ridge  of  bone  or  other  projecting  object,  one  portion  passing  out  and 
making  an  aperture  of  exit,  while  tne  other  lodges;  or,  which  comes  to 
the  same  thing,  two  balls  may  enter  at  one  opening,  one  passing  out  and 
the  other  remaining.  Again,  there  may  be  more  than  two  wounds.  I  had 
under  my  care,  afl^r  the  battle  of  Antietam,  a  Confederate  soldier  who  had 
three  wounds  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh ;  they  were  all  in  a  line,  super- 
ficial flesh  wounds,  almost  identical  in  appearance,  and  with  nearly  equal 
iniervalfi  between  them.  Either  two  balls  had  entered  together,  and,  sepa- 
rating in  the  tissues,  had  come  out  by  different  apertures,  or,  which  from  the 
pidtion  of  the  wounds  seemed  more  probable,  two  balls  had  entered  by  dis- 
tinct openings,  and,  meeting  in  the  limb,  had  come  out  together.  Not  un- 
freqaently  a  nail  perforates  both  lower  extremities,  thus  making  four  wounds, 
and  I  have  even  seen  five  wounds,  evidently  made  by  the  same  ball.  Thus, 
I  remember  a  soldier  who  had  apparently  been  struck  by  a  ball  passing 
obliquely  upwards,  while  his  arm  was  flexed  at  the  elbow  and  somewhat 
elevated;  the  ball  had  grazed  the  forearm,  perforated  the  upper  arm  (just 
mjasing  the  brachial  artery),  and  then  entered  the  chest,  superficially  wound- 
ingthe  lungs,  and  ultimately  emerging  below  the  scapula. 

The  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  present  somewhat  different  appearances ; 
these  were  better  marked  when  round  balls  were  in  common  use  than  at  the 
present  time,  when  gunshot  wounds  are  usually  inflicted  by  conoidal  bullets. 
The  entrance  wound  is  usually  smaller  than  that  of  exit,  and,  indeed,  from 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  often  appears  smaller  than  the  ball  which  made  it ; 
iij*  edges)  are  rather  inverted  than  everted,  and,  if  the  weapon  has  been  dis- 
charged at  a  very  short  distance,  the  skin  may  be  blackened  by  the  explosion 
f»f  the  powder.  The  exit  wound  has  everted  edges,  is  ragged  ana  more 
irregular  than  that  of  entrance,  and  is  usually  larger.  These  differences  are 
owing  to  sseveral  circumstances,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  reduced 
velocity  of  the  projectile  at  the  moment  of  exit,  the  diminished  degree  of 
renstance  oflfered  by  the  soft  parts,  which  at  the  point  of  exit  are  unsupported, 
and  therefore  more  liable  to  laceration,  and  the  actual  increase  in  bulk  of 
the  projectile  from  carrying  portions  of  tissue  before  it — a  similar  explana- 

'  Ha^enbAch,  8ocin,  and  Busch,  however,  have  lately  adduced  experimental  proofs 
tr*  4how  that  balU  in  passing  through  the  tissues  of  the  body  undergo  an  actual  in- 
creaM  of  temperature  sufficient  to  cause  partial  melting  of  the  projectiles. 

'  I>r.  Skae  haa  reported  a  case  in  whicn  a  lunatic  shot  himself  with  a  pistol  ball 
•h rough  the  ear^  thus  producing  a  fatal  injury  without  any  wound  which  could  be 
r<^<r^nized  during  life;  and  a  curious  case  occurred  during  our  late  war,  in  which 
an  officer  was  mortally  wounded  through  the  anua. 

11 
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tion  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Teevan  for  the  larger  size  of  the  exit  than  of  the 
entrance  wound  in  cafles  of  punctured  fracture  of  the  skull. 

The  statement  above  given  may  be  considered  as  generally,  though  not 
invariably,  correct ;  thus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  a  conoidal  ball,  strik- 
ing with  its  long  axis  corresponding  to  the  surface,  might  make  a  large  and 
ragged  wound,  and,  undergoing  partial  rotation  from  the  resistance  of  the 
tissues,  might  emerge  point  foni'ards,  thus  making  the  exit  wound  smaller 
and  more  regular  than  that  of  entrance.  Again,  the  distinctive  appearances 
of  the  apertures  may  be  obliterated,  or  their  characters  reversed,  by  the  proc- 
esses of  sloughing  and  suppuration.  There  is  most  sloughing  at  the  point  of 
entrance,  for  here  the  momentum  of  the  projectile  was  greatest,  and  hence, 
in  the  subsequent  stages  of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  aperture  of  exit  may  be 
absolutely  smaller  than  that  by  which  the  ball  entered. 

Direction  of  Ball. — ^The  direction  taken  by  a  ball  in  traversing  a  part  is 
usually  in  a  straight  line  from  aperture  to  aperture.  To  this  rule  there  are, 
as  already  stated,  exceptions,  from  deflection  of  the  ball  by  means  of  a  ridge 
of  bone,  tendon,  fascia,  etc.  Still,  the  rule  holds  good  in  the  immense  ma- 
iority  of  cases,  and  the  surgeon  may  often  derive  valuable  information  by 
bearing  it  in  mind ;  thus,  it  has  happened  that  in  cases  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  the  source  of  bleeding,  till  by  placing 
the  patient  in  the  exact  position  which  he  occupied  when  shot,  and  looking 
along  the  line  which  the  ball  must  have  taken,  it  has  become  obvious  that  a 
certain  vessel  was  in  the  way  of  being  wounded,  and  the  proper  point  for  the 
application  of  a  ligature  has  been  thus  made  at  once  evident.  A  familiar 
instance  of  the  value  in  another  respect  of  this  mode  of  examination,  is  that 
which  occurred  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  who,  by  resorting  to  this  plan  in  a  case 
of  murder,  determined  that  the  fatal  shot  could  only  have  been  fired  by  the 
left  hand,  a  T>oint  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  eventually  led  to  the 
detection  and  conviction  of  the  criminal. 

Symptoms  of  Onnshot  Wounds. — ^The  symptoms  of  gunshot  wounds  vary 
with  the  part  affected,  the  nature  of  the  missile,  and  other  circumstances. 
The  amount  of  shock  is,  according  to  Drs.  Mitchell,  Morehouse,  and  Keen, 
apt  to  be  greater  in  wounds  about  the  upper  third  of  the  body  than  in  other 
parts.  The  attitude  assumed  by  the  person  shot,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
the  wound,  varies  with  the  locality  of  the  latter;  a  man  shot  in  the  nead 
usually  falls  forwards,  while  one  shot  about  the  shoulder  oflen  involuntarily 
turns  round,  making  a  half  revolution,  or  a  complete  or  even  two  revolutions, 
before  falling.  The  first  stage  of  shock  may  be  very  evanescent,  the  patient 
when  first  seen  being  in  a  state  of  wila  excitement,  delirious,  or  even 
maniacal ;  this  is  said  to  be  particularly  noticeable  in  wounds  about  the 
genital  organs.  The  behavior  of  men  when  shot  in  battle  is  influenced  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  thus,  marked  difierences  have  been  observed  in 
accordance  with  the  race  of  the  person  wounded.  The  Anglo-Saxon  is  usually 
calm  and  philosophical ;  the  Celt  sometimes  gay  and  merry,  and  at  other  times 
depressed  and  gloomy ;  the  Teuton  phlegmatic.  The  negro  soldiers  during 
our  late  war  were,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Brinton  and  other  army 
surgeons,  the  most  patient  and  enduring  of  all  our  wounded ;  another  pecu- 
liarity was  that,  while  the  white  troops  of  all  races  almost  invariably  tnrew 
away  their  muskets  when  shot,  the  negro  soldier  as  regularly  brought 
his  into  hospital  with  him,  and  was  not  satisfied  to  have  it  taken  from  his 
sight. 

The  pain  of  gunshot  wounds  is  sometimes  very  slight;  indeed,  in  the  heat 
of  action,  a  soldier  is  ofien  unaware  that  he  is  wounded,  till  he  feels  the 
trickling  of  blood,  or  sees  its  stain  upon  his  clothes.     When  the  shot  is  felt, 
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the  seosation  is  variously  described  as  that  of  a  blow  from  a  cane  or  sharp 
stone,  as  a  burning  rather  than  a  pain,  or  as  an  electric  shock.  In  some 
cases,  when  nerve  trunks  are  involved,  there  is  most  distressing  pain  referred 
to  other  and  occasionally  far  different  parts  of  the  body ;  in  other  cases  a 
still  more  curious  phenomena  is  observed,  viz.,  local  temporary  paralysis  of 
motion  and  sensatiouf  caused  by  concussion  or  commotion  of  a  large  nerve, 
from  a  bail  passing  near  without  directly  injuring  it. 

Primary  hemorrhage^  contrary  to  what  might  be  supposed,  is  not  a  promi- 
nent symptom  of  gunshot  wounds,  but,  when  it  does  occur  to  any  great  extent, 
usuallv  proves  almost  instantly  fatal.  Even  when  a  limb  is  carried  off  by 
a  shell  or  round  shot,  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  vessels  are  torn  asunder 
allows  contraction  and  retraction  to  occur,  and  there  is  much  less  bleeding 
than  would  be  anticipated.  In  ball  wounds  of  the  extremities,  the  natur^ 
elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  vessels  seem  to  enable  them  to  elude  the  pro- 
jectile, and  we  often  find  the  track  of  a  wound  apparently  crossing  directly 
the  line  of  a  main  artery  which  yet  has  entirely  escaped  injury.  In  other 
cases,  as  in  wounds  of  the  lung,  there  is  a  sudden  gush  of  blood,  which 
induces  fainting,  and  before  the  patient  recovers  consciousness,  a  clot  forms, 
and  the  bleedinp;  may  not  be  renewed.  Hence,  death  from  hemorrhage  on 
the  battle-field  is  a  rarer  occurrence  than  is  generally  supposed ;  the  cases 
which  do  prove  fatal  in  this  way,  are  usually  those  of  wound  of  the  heart 
itself,  or  of  one  of  the  large  internal  arteries,  such  as  the  aorta  or  pulmo- 
nary artery,  or  of  wound  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  where  arterial  retrac- 
tion and  contraction  cannot  occur,  and  where  the  condition  may  be  addi- 
tionally complicated  by  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  great  veins  in  that 
fiituation. 

The  secondary  symptoms  of  gunshot  wounds  do  not  materially  differ  from 
ihiwe  of  other  lacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  the  same  severity.  There 
]»  always  a  good  deal  of  inflammation,  with  perhaps  more  swelling  than  in 
ordinary  contused  wounds,  attended  by  constitutional  disturbance,  &ver,  and 
perhaps  traumatic  delirium.  The  slough  begins  to  separate  about  the  sixth 
day ;  and,  when  it  has  entirely  come  away,  the  extent  of  destruction  is  often 
fiHind  to  be  much  greater  than  was  at  first  supposed.  During  the  whole 
peritMl  of  separation  of  the  slough,  there  is  great  risk  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage ;  this  usually  takes  place  from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  though  it 
may  occur  as  early  as  the  fifth  or  as  late  as  the  thirtieth.  Secondary  hemor- 
rhage may,  of  course,  be  caused  at  a  still  later  period  by  some  accidental  cir- 
cunustance,  such  as  the  puncture  of  a  large  artery  by  a  spicula  of  necrosed 
bone,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Chisolm,  in  which  bleeding  occurred  on 
the  328th  day,  or  in  the  still  more  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Dr.  William 
Hunt,  in  which  fatal  secondary  hemorrhage  similarly  occurred  nearly  three 
yeara  after  receipt  of  the  injury,  which  was  not,  however,  in  this  instance,  a 
gons^ot  wound.  Erysipelas^  pmemiay  hospital  gangrene,  and  tetanus,  may 
»ch  prove  a  cause  of  death  after  gunshot  injury,  but  do  not,  under  such 
circiunstances,  present  any  difi*erent  phenomena  from  those  which  they 
exhibit  when  occurring  after  the  lesions  met  with  in  civil  life. 

Treatment  of  Onnshot  Wounds. — All  gunshot  injuries  may  be  divided, 
aft  regards  the  question  of  treatment,  into  those  which  do,  and  those  which 
do  not,  require  amputation  or  excision.  The  latter  division  is  by  far  the 
more  nnmerous,  embracing  most  of  those  which  are  known  as  flesh  wounds, 
together  with  all  of  the  more  serious  class  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  great 
cavities  of  the  body.  Thus,  there  were  registered  at  the  oflSce  of  the  Sur- 
geon-General U.  S.  A.,  up  to  Sept.  30, 1865,  only  8825  gunshot  fractures  of 
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the  extremities,  as  compared  with  46,400  simple  flesh  wounds  of  the  same 
parts.  The  immediate  indications  for  treatment,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  wound 
in  which  the  question  of  operative  interference  does  not  arise,  are  three  in 
number,  viz.,  (1)  to  promote  reaction,  (2)  to  arrest  hemorrhage,  and  (3;  to 
remove  all  foreign  bodies.  The  first  point  has  already  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered in  previous  chapters,  and  need  not  be  again  referred  to. 

Hemorrhage. — With  regard  to  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  from  what  was 
said  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  comparatively  few  cases  in  which 
the  surgeon  has  the  opportunity  to  treat  primary  bleeding.     Of  over  17,00^) 
operations  tabulated  in  Circular  No.  6,  8.  G.  O.,  1865,  there 
Fio.  76.     were  but  404  ligations  of  arteries,  and  most  of  these  were  for 
/^        secondary,  not  primary,  hemorrhage.    Still,  cases  are  occasion- 
Ly        A^ly  iiiet  with  in  which  patients  die  from  avoidable  bleeding  on 
If         the  field  of  battle,  as  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  case  of  a 
fl  distinguished  officer  in  the  Confederate  service,  who  bled  to 

death  from  a  wound  of  the  posterior  tibial  artery,  and  whosse 
life  might  not  improbably  have  been  saved  by  prompt  ligation 
of  the  wounded  vessel.  For  temporary  control  of  the  blee<ling 
artery  the  surgeon  may  use  the  ordinary  tourniquet,  or  may  im- 
provise one  in  the  form  of  the  common  Spanish  windlass  ( Fi<;. 
25),  twisting  the  knot  with  a  drum-stick  or  the  handle  of  a 
sword.  It  has  been  recommended  to  distribute  field  tourniquets 
to  soldiers  on  the  eve  of  a  battle,  with  instructions  for  their  use ; 
but  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  military  surgeons,  that  the  case^ 
of  serious  primary  hemorrhage  are  really  so  rare,  and  the  risk 
of  producing  injurious  venous  congestion  by  the  improper  use  of 
the  tourniquet  so  great,  as  to  render  the  distribution  of  these 
instruments  among  troops  more  apt  to  be  productive  of  harm 
than  of  benefit. 

Suppose  a  surgeon  to  find  a  man  who  has  evidently  lost  a 
great  deal  of  blood,  with  a  deep  wound  filled  by  a  recent  clot 
which  has  for  the  moment  checked  the  hemorrhage,  what  course 
should  be  pursued  ?  If  the  wound  were  in  a  situation  in  which 
it  would  be  difficult  or  even  impossible  to  apply  a  ligature,  as  in 
the  chest  or  abdomen,  there  can  be  no  questic^n  that  the  proper 
course  would  be  to  allow  the  clot  to  remain,  in  hope  that  under 
its  protection  the  wounded  vessel  would  close  by  the  natural 
processes  which  will  be  considered  hereafter;  and  even  if  the 
NeiaTon's  wound  wcrc  iu  one  of  the  extremities,  it  would  probably  be  right 
probe.  to  wait  uutil  full  rcactiou  had  occurred  before  running  the  ri.<sk 
of  provoking  fresh  bleeding  by  handling  the  wound.  If,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  the  wounded  vessel  were  in  an  easily  accessible  situation,  and 
the  patient  not  much  exhausted,  it  would  be  better  to  remove  the  clot  as 
any  other  foreign  body,  and  apply  the  proper  treatment  directly  to  the 
wounded  artery. 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies, — Bleeding  having  ceased,  and  the  patient 
having  reacted  sufficiently  to  bear  examination  of  the  wound,  the  surgeon 
should  proceed  to  remove  all  foreign  bodies,  the  ball,  if  it  have  not  passed 
out,  and  any  portion  of  wadding,  clothing,  etc.,  that  may  have  entered  the 
wound.  The  finger  constitutes  the  best  probe  for  all  parts  within  its  reach, 
but  for  exploration  of  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound,  various  bullet-probos 
may  be  employed.  Ndatons  probe  diflers  from  the  ordinary  form  of  the 
instrument,  in  being  capped  with  unglazed  porcelain,  which,  by  receiving  a 
metallic  streak,  surely  mdicates  the  presence  of  a  leaden  ball,  if  the  latter 
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come  in  contact  with  it.^  It  was  by  means  of  this  probe  that  the  eminent 
French  surgeon,  whose  name  it  bears,  was  enabled  to  demonstrate  the  pres- 
ence of  a  ball  in  the  wound  of  the  celebrated  Italian  General,  Garibaldi. 
Longmore  speaks  favorably  of  Lecompte's  "  dylet-pince"  or  "  probe^ipperSf** 
by  which  the  surgeon  can  withdraw  a  minute  portion  of  the  foreign  body 
for  examination.  Culbertson,  of  Ohio,  has  devised  a  meerschaum  probe 
which  serves  the  purpose  of  N^laton's  instrument,  and  is  besides  provided 
with  a  roughened  suriace  to  catch  and  withdraw  filaments  of  clothing,  etc.. 

Fig.  77. 


Bullet-forceps.  * 

which  may  be  in  the  wound.  Electric  probes^  containing  two  insulated 
wires,  have  been  devised  by  Favre,  of  Marseilles,  and  others,  for  the  detec- 
tion of  balls,  the  effect  of  the  metallic  contact  being  to  complete  the  circuit, 
and  thus  indicate  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body.  Dr.  Bill  has  invented 
an  ingenious  magnetic  probe,  employing  the  audient  of  a  telephone  as  an 
indicator.  An  older  instrument  is  the  drum  or  reverberating  probe  of 
UEstrange,  an  Irish  surgeon,  which  is  provided  with  a  small  sounding- 
board  to  indicate  to  the  ear  the  nature  of  the  body  struck.  Deneux  suggests 
the  use  of  a  probe  carrying  a  mass  of  charpie  dipped  in  dilute  acetic  add ; 
by  contact  with  the  ball  the  acetate  of  lead  is  formed,  and  the  presence  of 

Pio.  78. 


Screw  Extractor. 


the  metal  may  then  be  demonstrated  by  means  of  suitable  reagents.  Uhler, 
of  Maryland,  injects  dUuie  ascetic  or  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  then  tests  the  in- 
jected duid  for  lead  and  iron  respectively.'  If  the  course  of  the  ball  be  very 
circuitous,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  oi  flexible  probes,  such  as 
thoee  of  Sayre,  Steel,  Sarazin,  and  other  surgeons.  For  the  extraction  of 
haUs,  forceps  of  various  kinds  may  be  employed,  or  if  the  ball  be  imbedded 
in  bc«ie,  it  may  sometimes  be  removed  by  the  tirefond,  or  screw  extractor 
'  Fig.  78 ) ;  while  if  superficial,  it  may  often  be  readily  turned  out  with  a 
scoop,  or  with  the  extremity  of  an  ordinary  grooved  director.     In  other 

^  Dr.  Highawaj,  of  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  liave  employed  for  this  purpose,  during 
the  Mexican  war,  the  stem  of  a  clay  tobacco  pipe. 

*  The  same  surgeon  suggests  that  the  presence  of  a  splinter  of  wood  might  be  recog- 
nized by  detecting  tannic  acid  in  the  discharges. 
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cases,  again,  a  ball  is  most  conveniently  reached  by  means  of  a  counter- 
opening.  Beside  the  information  aiforded  by  the  finger  or  probe  as  to  the 
presence  and  position  of  foreign  bodies,  the  surgeon  can  thus  obtain  valuable 
knowledge  as  to  the  condition  of  the  wound  itself,  and,  in  case  the  bone  have 
been  injured,  as  to  the  extent  of  its  comminution.  The  splinters  of  bone 
produced  by  gunshot  injuries  were  classified  by  Dupuytren  into  primary, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  splinters  or  sequestra.  The  primary  are  such  as  are 
entirely  detached,  and  should  be  immediately  extracted,  as  they  will  other- 
wise produce  irritation,  acting  as  foreign  bodies ;  the  secondary  sequestra  are 
partially  detached,  and  if  very  loose  should  be  removed,  but  if  pretty  firm 
may  be  pushed  back  into  place ;  the  tertiary  should  always  be  preserved,  as 
their  vitality  is  not  much  impaired,  and  they  serve  a  most  useful  purpose  in 
assisting  recovery  by  strengthening  tfie  new-formed  callus. 

Dressing, — ^The  wound  being  freed  from  all  foreign  bodies,  loose  splinters, 
etc.,  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  aress  it.  It  was  formerly  the  almost  universal 
custom  to  enlarge  gunshot  wounds  with  the  knife,  and  this  practice,  under 
the  name  of  debridement,  is  still  pursued  by  many  European  surgeons.  It  is 
doubtless  useful  in  some  cases,  when  there  is  much  swelling,  especially  in  the 
suppurative  stage,  to  make  more  or  less  free  incisions  to  relieve  excessive 
tension,  just  as  would  be  done  in  the  case  of  any  other  wound,  in  which  the 
original  opening  did  not  give  sufficient  vent ;  but  in  the  immense  majority 
of  cases  of  gunshot  injury  this  treatment  is  not  at  all  necessary. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  to  be  treated  on  the  ordinary  principles  which  guide 
the  surgeon  in  the  management  of  other  injuries,  and  require  no  special  i)r 
exclusive  dressing.  Cold  water  was  most  extensively  emploved  during  our 
late  war,  and  as  a  primary  application  answers  very  well ;  if  too  long  con- 
tinued, however,  it  produces  a  depressing  influence  on  the  part,  the  granula- 
tions becoming  pale  and  flabby,  and  showing  an  indisposition  to  heal.  In 
civil  practice  I  have  found  the  best  primary  dressing  to  be  laudanum,  pure  ur 
diluted,  as  with  other  contused  and  lacerated  wounds ;  changing  it  for  poultiot's 
or  warm  fomentations  w^hen  the  sloughs  begin  to  separate,  and  again  using 
more  stimulating  dressings,  such  as  lime-water,  etc.,  when  the  procei?s  i>f 
granulation  is  fairly  established.  During  the  period  of  separation  of  the 
sloughs,  if,  from  the  position  of  the  wound,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  hemorrhage,  it  is  well  to  apply  a  tourniquet  loosely  around 
the  limb  above  the  seat  of  injury,  and  to  instruct  an  attendant  in  its  use, 
that  it  may  be  screwed  up  on  the  first  onset  of  bleeding.  By  the  employ- 
ment of  this  pravisional  tourniquet,  as  it  is  called,  many  lives  may  be  saved 
that  would  otherwise  inevitably  be  lost. 

Amputation  and  Excision  in  Onnshot  Iiy'uries. — Amputation  may  be 
rendered  necessary  in  cases  of  gunshot  injury  by  various  circumstanoett ; 
thus,  if  part  of  a  limb  be  entirely  carried  away  by  a  round  shot,  or  by  a 
fragment  of  a  shell,  there  b  nothing  for  the  surgeon  to  do  but  to  improve  the 
form  of  the  stump  thus  made,  and  endeavor  to  promote  its  healing.  Many 
cases  of  gunshot  iracture  require  amputation,  either  from  extent  of  lesion  of 
the  bone  itself,  or  from  the  concomitant  injury  to  the  soft  parts.  P^speoiallv 
do  wounds  of  the  main  arteries  and  nerves  of  a  limb,  in  conjunction  with 
fracture,  demand  amputation.  Even  if  the  bone  itself  be  not  injured,  it 
may  be  so  extensively  denuded  that  removal  of  the  limb  becomes  the  sur- 
geon's only  recourse.  When  it  is  evident  that,  from  the  severity  of  the 
injury,  amputation  will  be  re<mired,  it  should,  in  accordance  Mrith  the  prin- 
ciples enunciated  in  Chapter  v.,  be  performed  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
occurrence  of  reaction.    It  may,  however,  even  in  cases  which  at  first  promise 
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well,  be  required,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  as  a  secondary  operation,  on 
account  of  the  occurrence  of  hemorrhage,  of  acute  suppurative  osteo-myelitis, 
or  of  extensive  necrosis. 

The  introduction  of  Excmon  of  Bones  and  Joints  as  a  substitute  for  am- 
putation in  military  practice,  is  comparatively  an  affair  of  modern  times ; 
the  operation  has,  however,  been  so  successful,  at  least  in  the  upper  extremity, 
that  it  may  now  be  said  that  in  most  eases  of  injury  of  this  part  of  the  body, 
excision  should  be  the  surgeon's  first  thought,  and  should  be  preferred  to 
amputation  whenever  the  destruction  of  parts  does  not  manifestly  render 
the  latter  operation  imperative. 

Shoulder. — Gunshot  fractures  involving  the  shoulder-joint  very  often  re- 
quire excision,  the  operation  having,  apparently,  been  first  employed  by 
rercy  in  1792.  The  statistics  of  the  operation  during  our  late  war,  as  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Otis,  give  a  total  of  1086  cases.  The  results  are  known  in 
all  but  135.  The  mortality  was  31  per  cent,  for  primary,  46  per  cent,  for 
intermediate,  and  29.3  per  cent,  for  secondary  cases.  This  proportion  is  less 
fiivorable  than  that  of  shoulder-joint  amputation,  of  which  the  mortality 
during  our  war  was,  according  to  the  same  authority,  29.1  per  cent.  Ex- 
pectant treatment  (reserved  of  course  for  selected  cases)  gave  a  death-rate 
of  only  27.5  per  cent.  Gurlt's  tables  embrace  1661  cases  of  excision,  with 
567  deaths,  a  mortality  of  34.7  per  cent.  In  spite  of  its  slightly  greater 
fatality,  excision  should,  I  think,  be  preferred  to  amputation  in  any  case 
admitting  of  a  choice  between  the  two  operations.  Even  if  the  humerus  be 
split  for  a  considerable  distance  downwards  through  its  shaft,  excision  may 
still  be  practised,  not  a  few  instances  having  occurred  during  our  war,  in 
which  very  large  portions  of  the  humerus  were  removed  by  excision,  a  useful 
hand  and  forearm  being  thus  preserved. 

Elbow, — Excision  of  the  elbow,  introduced  into  military  practice  by  Percy, 
was  frequently  performed  during  our  war,^  764  cases  being  noted  in  Dr. 
OxiBS  Surgical  History,  In  716  of  these  cases,  in  which  the  results  are 
known,  there  were  165  deaths,  a  mortality  of  23  per  cent.  The  death-rate, 
according  to  these  figures,  would  appear  to  be  slightly  less  than  that  of  am- 
putation of  the  lower  third  of  the  arm,  25.9  per  cent.,  and  hence  excision 
should  be  preferred  in  all  suitable  cases.  The  secondary  were  more  successful 
than  the  primary  excisions,  while  the  intermediate  operations  were  much 
the  most  fieitaL  According  to  Dominik,  secondary  excisions  are  also  the 
most  fiivorable  as  regards  the  utility  of  the  limb.  The  same  writer  considers 
partial  more  successful  than  total  excision  of  the  elbow,  and  his  view  is 
adopted  by  Hueter,  Langenbeck,  and  Gurlt;  but  the  experience  of  our  war, 
a«  given  by  Dr.  Otis,  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  more  sweeping  operation. 
Gurlt's  tables  give  1438  cases  of  elbow  excision  with  349  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  24.^7  per  cent. 

Wrist, — Excision  of  the  wrist-joint  has  not  been  much  practised  in  mili- 
tary surgery ;  the  results  of  such  operations  as  are  recordea  have  been  suffi- 
ciently satisfactory  as  regards  life,  but  rather  unsatisfactory  as  regards  the 
utility  of  the  preserved  limb.  Dr.  Otis  records  90  cases,  of  which  15,  or 
16.67'  per  cent,  terminated  fatally.  Gurlt  gives  133  cases  with  only  20 
deaths. 

Hip. — Gunshot  injuries  of  the  hip-joint  are  universally  regarded  as  among 
the  gravest  injuries  met  with  in  military  practice.  The  comparative  advan- 
tages of  excision,'  amputation,  and  expectant  treatment  in  these  cases,  have 

>  The  first  case  in  American  military  surgery  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Otis  Hoyt,  during 
the  Mexican  war  (1847). 
'  First  adopted  in  military  practice  by  Oppenheim,  in  1829. 
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been  fully  and  ably  investigated  by  Dr.  Otis,  U.  8.  A.,  in  Circular  No.  2,  S. 
G.  O.,  1869,  and  the  statistics  which  bear  upon  the  question  are  exhibited  in 
the  following  tables: 


Excisions. 


Primary,  .  .  . 
Intermediate,  .  . 
Secondary,  .     .     . 

Aggregate, 


Cases. 


Died. 


Recovered,   i    Deatli^mte. 


89 

86 

8 

92.8 

38 

80 

8 

90.9 

18 

11 

2 

84.6 

85 » 

77 

8 

90.6 

AmpotatioDS. 

Cases. 

Died. 

Primary, 

Intermediate,.     .     .    . 

Secondary, 

Re-amputations,  .    .     . 

79 

76 

20 

8 

76 

70 

18 

4 

Aggregate,    .     . 

188 

162 

Recorered. 


18 


Doubtful. 


Dcath-nte. 


1 

8 

98.68 

6 

•  •• 

92.10 

7 

»•• 

65.00 

4 

•  •  • 

50.00 

8 


I 


90.00  » 


Gurlt's  statistics  show  very  much  the  same  mortality,  139  cases  having 
given  122  deaths,  or  88.40  per  cent. 

The  mortality  in  cases  treated  during  our  war  by  expectancy  was  93  per 
cent.,  or,  including  cases  in  which  the  acetabulum  was  involved,  96  per  cent. 
During  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war,  as  reported  by  Richter,  33  cases  of 
wound  of  the  hip,  treated  by  expectancy,  furnished  31  deaths,  and  21  treated 
by  excision  18  aeaths,  while  11  hip-joint  amputations  all  terminated  fiitally. 

From  these  facts  the  conclusion  is  fairly  drawn  that,  in  any  case  of  gunshot 
injury  of  the  hip-joint,  primary  excision  should  be  preferred  to  any  other 
mode  of  treatment,  and  this  simply  to  increase  the  chance  of  life,  without 
reference  to  the  utility  of  the  preserved  limb.  Of  course  there  may  be  such 
extensive  destruction  of  parts  as  to  put  excision  out  of  the  question,  and  in 
such  cases  the  surgeon  must  still  have  recourse  to  what  Hennen  called  the 
''tremendous  alternative''  of  hip-joint  amputation,  an  operation  which  may 
also  be  required  secondarily,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  save  the  lim£. 
The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  79),  from  a  photograph,  shows  the  con- 
dition of  the  bone  in  a  case  in  which  I  performed  (unsuccessfully)  secondary 
amputation  at  the  hip-joint,  for  gunshot  fracture  of  the  head  and  neck  of  the 
femur.     The  specimen  is  now  in  the  museum  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital. 

Knee, — "Wounds  of  the  knee-joint,"  says  Guthrie,  "from  musket-balls, 
with  fracture  of  the  bones  composing  it,  require  immediate  amputation.*' 
Unfortunately,  this  rule  still  holds  good.  Tne  statistics  of  excision  of  the 
knee-joint,  for  gunshot  injury  (first  performed  by  Fahle,  in  1851),  have  been 
particularly  investigated  by  Cousin,  Chenu,  Lotzbeck,  Kilster,  Cu!bertJ»on, 
and  Gurlt.  Cousin  finds  that  33  cases  of  total  excision  have  given  5  re- 
coveries and  28  deaths  (85  per  cent.),  while  11  cases  of  partial  excision  have 
given  but  one  recovery  and  10  deaths  (91  per  cent.).    Of  the  whole  44  cases. 


'  One  (fatal)  case  should  be  omitted,  as  not  strictly  an  excision,  which  would  iMaen 
the  death-rate. 
*  Doubtful  cases  omitted  in  computing  percentages. 
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Fio.  79. 


38  proved  &tal,  a  mortality  of  over  86  per  cent.  Chenu's  figures,  derived 
from  the  records  of  the  Frsnco-Pnissian  war,  show  a  atiil  larger  death-rate, 
37  txiroplete  excisions  having  given  33  deaths  (89  per  cent),  and  65  partial 
exoiMons  62  deaths  (95  per  cent.),  or  the  whole  102  cases  95  deaths,  a  mor- 
tality of  over  93  per  cent.  Lotzbeck's  and  Kiister's 
statistics,  though  somewhat  more  favorable,  are  still  suf- 
ficently  gloomy,  66  cases  collected  by  the  former  writer 
giving  48  deaths  (nearly  73  per  cent),  and  101  cases 
collected  by  the  latter  giving  66  deaths,  a  mortality  of 
over  6-5  per  cent  Culbertson  gives  44  complete  excisions 
with  33  deaths,  and  16  partial  excisions  with  12  deaths, 
a  mortality  for  either  category  of  75  per  cent.,  while 
Gurlt's  tables  give  146  cases  with  111  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  77.08  per  cent  When  we  compare  the  above  figures 
with  the  death-rate  of  amputation  is  the  lower  third  of 
the  thigh  (55  per  cent,  according  to  Legouest,  50  per 
cent,  according  to  Macleod),  the  conclusion  is  surely  irre- 
sistible that  excision  of  this  joint  should  be  banished 
fmm  the  practice  of  military  surgery,  and  that  the  rule 
should  still  be  regarded  as  imperative,  that  evei^  gunshot 
fracture  of  the  Imee-joint  is  a  case  for  amputation. 

Anile. — FitW  cases  of  complete  excision  of  the  ankle 
I'Gnt  employed  in  military  practice  by  L^ngenbeck,  in 
l^oS),  are  reported  by  Grossheim  as  having  occurred 
during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war;  of  these,  26  termi- 
nated in  recovery,  and  20  in  death,  the  result  in  4  cases 
not  having  beeo  ascertained ;  partial  excisions  (including 
operations  upon  the  tarsal  bones)  were  more  successful,  bip. 

47  caws  having  ^ven  33  recoveries  and  only  14  deaths. 
(itirU's  figures  embrace  150  cases  with  51  deaths,  a  mortality  of  34  per  cent 

GoTuhot  fVaeture*  of  Shaft»  of  Lrnig  Botieg  very  commonly  require  ampu- 
uiion.  The  preservation  of  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of  such  an  injury  can 
less  often  be  effected  now  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  great  severity  of 
th«  bone  lesiuns  produced  by  the  use  of  the  conoidal  bullet  and  of  the  modem 
impmved  forms  of  firearm.  The  results  of  excision  in  such  cases,  during  our 
<rir.  are  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  Circular  No.  6,  8.  G.  O., 
l"';.'!,  and  the  second  volume  of  Dr.  Otis's  Surgical  History: 


B"na  of  forearni, 
MtUcarp*]  boDM, 

K'.nt.of'Ug,     '.     '. 
)fti*t>rMl  b«ne«,  . 


Died.       I 

191 

109 

10 

32 

27 

' 

UndtMf- 

1  MoruKty, 

"■""'■ 

1     pcictnl. 

28 

696 

28.5 

21 

986 

11.2 

lie 

9.6 

24 

62 

84.2 

87 

IBS' 

19.4 

2 

38 

16.1 

(Vimparine  these  figures,  when  the  number  of  cases  is  sufficiently  large  to 
Jii^i^  their  Deing  used  for  statistical  purposes,  with  the  results  of  amputa- 
tiiias  of  the  same  parts,  as  given  in  previous  chapters,  we  may  conclude 
that — ( 1)  excision  in  the  continuitj'  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  is  permissible 
in  &vorab]e  cases ;  (2)  excision  in  the  continuity  of  the  humerus  is  more 
fital  than  amputation  of  the  corresponding  parte,  and  is  so  often  followed  by 
QuDMinion  as  to  be  in  most  cases  an  undesirable  operation ;  (3)  excision  in 
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the  contiuuity  of  the  femur  is  a  bad  operation,  and  should  be  definitivelT 
r^ected  from  military  practice ;  (4)  excision  in  the  continuity  of  the  boneii 
of  the  leg  is  leas  &tal  toan  amputation,  and  might,  therefore,  be  resorted  to 
in  selected  cases,  though  the  number  of  undetermined  results  at  the  dat«  of 
issue  of  Circular  No.  6  was  still  so  large  that  this  conclusion  may  very 
probably  be  ultimately  reversed ;  (5)  excision  in  the  hand  or  foot  is  not  ao 
operation  to  be  recommended. 

Judging  from  my  individual  experience,  which  is,  of  course,  limitei).  I 
should  say  that  except  in  the  case  of  the  radius  or  ulna  separately,  and  per- 
haps of  the  fibula,  excision  in  the  continuity  of  the  long  bones  was  an  UDile- 
urable  operation.  Those  cases  of  reeectiou  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  or 
tibia,  which  I  have  observed,  have  either  required  subsequent  amputation, 
or  have  preserved  limbs  of  very 
Fm.  80.  questionable    utility:    the    case    is 

very  different  from  one  of  necrosis 
or  ununited  fracture,  and,  I  believe, 
there  is  as  yet  no  instance  on  record, 
of  useful  reproduction  of  bone,  in  a 
case  of  exciuon  in  continuity,  for 
gunshot  or  other  traumatic  injury. 
In  the  case  of  the  separate  i>on«« 
of  the  forearm,  however,  most  ex- 
cellent results  nmy  be  obtained  by 
excision.  I  have  myself  twice  ex- 
cised considerable  portions  of  the 
radius,  in  cases  of  gunshot  fracture, 
one  being  a  primary  (Fig.  80).  and 
the  other  a  secondary  operation: 
both  patients  made  good  rocoverica. 
Of  788S  completed  cases  of  gun- 
shot fracture  of  the  humerus,  re- 
corded in  Dr.  Otis's  Surffical  Hi*- 
lory  of  the  War,  amputation  or  ex- 
cision was  practised  in  49'28.  and 
conservative  treatment  was  adoptt-d 
in  ^960,  with  a  ratio  of  mortality  of 
24.1  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and 
l!}.2  per  cent,  in  the  latter  category. 
RkuLi  or  piniii  HcitioD  of  i;idiu>  lar  (uuihat  in-  These  Statistics  show  that  in  the 
jury.  (FroDi a paiicni in tht Epiicopii Hotpiiaii  upper  extremity,  at  least,  gunshot 
fracture  may  very  often,  though  in 
a  numerical  minority  of  cases,  be  recovered  from  without  operation.  In 
the  lower  extremity,  the  case  in  somewhat  different.  The  mortality  of  gun- 
shot fracture  of  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  Is,  indecil,  less  when  treated 
by  expectancy  than  after  amputation,  which,  in  thin  situation,  i*  an  ex- 
tremely fatal  operation ;  in  the  mi<idle  of  the  thigh  the  mortalitv  is  about 
the  same  under  either  mode  of  treatment;  but  in  the  lower  tfitnl,  or  in 
gunshot  injury  of  the  knee'joint,  amputation  give:*  much  the  bei<t  n^ultiu 
These  points  will  appear  fn>m  the  ftillowing  table,  condensed  from  one  in 
Circular  No.  6 : 


Upper  third  of  femur, 


Upp. 


Wound  of  knee-joi 


without  fractura,    73.23 
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In  gunshot  firacture  of  the  leg,  if  the  splintering  of  the  bones  be  not  very 
great,  and  if  the  vessels  and  nerves  have  escaped  injury,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  preserve  the  limb,  the  mortality,  according  to  Circular  No.  6,  being 
but  24  per  cent,  under  all  modes  of  treatment. 

Semote  Consequences  of  Gunshot  Iiy'nry. — There  are  certain  indirect  or 
remote  consequences  of  gunshot  wounds  which  may  demand  the  attention 
of  the  surgeon.  These  are  principally  manifested  in  the  bones,  the  vessels, 
and  the  nerves. 

Bone^, — ^The  vitality  of  a  bone  may  be  seriously  impaired  by  a  gunshot 
wound,  which,  at  first,  is  supposed  to  have  inflicted  no  injury  upon  it.  The 
subjects  of  contusion  and  of  contused  wounds  of  bone,  have  oeen  ably  inves- 
tigated by  Dr.  John  A.  Lidell,  formerly  surgeon  in  the  U.  S.  Volunteer 
CV>rpe»^  who  has  published  his  views  in  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  American 
Journal  oj  the  Medical  Sciences  for  July,  1865.  Dr.  Lidell  has  traced  seven 
di^ctinct  conditions,  which  may  result  from,  contusion  of  bone,  and  each  of 
which  is  fraught  with  more  or  less  danger  to  the  patient ;  these  are :  1.  Ecchy- 
mosis  of  the  osseous  tissue  ;  2.  Ecchymosis  of  the  medullary  tissue ;  3.  Simple 
«»rteo-myelitis  (attended  with  production  of  new  bone,  both  from  the  perios- 
teum and  from  the  medulla) ;  4.  Necrotic  osteitis,  or  an  inflammation  of 
bf»ne  so  severe  in  character  as  to  terminate  in  necrosis ;  5.  Suppurative  osteo- 
myelitis; 6.  Gangrenous  or  septic  osteo-myelitis  (both  this  and  the  last- 
named  condition  are  almost  certain  to  terminate  fatally) ;  and  7.  Necrosis 
pnxluoed  directly  by  the  contusion  of  bone,  without  the  intervention  of 
either  ecchymosis  or  inflammatory  irritation. 

If  the  bone  which  is  contused  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  an  articulation, 
the  latter  may  undergo  serious  or  fatal  disorganization ;  or  if  an  important 
organ,  as  the  brain,  be  adjacent,  secondary  visceral  disease  may  ensue. 

Ves^U, — ^Traumatic  aneurism  of  the  circumscribed  variety,  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  follows  a  gunshot  injury  ;  the  difllised  traumatic  aneurism  is 
a  m«ire  frequent  result  of  these  wounds,  and  constitutes  a  most  serious  aflec- 
tion.  I  have  seen  one  case  of  arterio-venous  wound,  resulting  in  aneur- 
i»mal  varix,  produced  by  a  musket-ball  passing  directly  between  the  femoral 
artery  and  vein. 

Xerve*. — Very  curious  nervous  affections  are  occasionally  observed  as  con- 
H^juences  of  gunshot  wounds.  These  affections  may  consist  of  paralysis  of 
either  motion  or  sensation,  or  both,  of  hypersesthesia,  of  choreic  movements, 
etc.  This  subject  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  Drs.  Mitchell,  More- 
h<Ai^,  and  Keen,  of  this  city,  whose  labors  in  this  department  will  be  again 
referred  to  in  a  subsequent  chapter." 

Sneysted  Balls. — Balls  sometimes  become  encysted,  that  is,  surrounded 
by  a  layer  of  dense  cellular  tissue,  within  which  they  may  remain  without 
producing  any  irritation,  for  a  very  long  period.  There  are  well-attested 
cnfe9  on  record  in  which  encysted  balls  have  remained  harmlessly  in  the 
tb«>U€»  for  forty  or  even  fifty  years ;  in  other  cases,  again,  after  a  variable 
interval,  they  excite  inflammation  by  acting  as  foreign  oodies,  and  may  pro- 
vince serious  or  even  fatal  consequences.  Especially  when  lodged  in  the  lung 
or  pleural  cavity  is  this  apt  to  be  the  case,  so  that  it  is  given  as  a  rule  by 
maay  authorities,  that  any  gunshot  wound  of  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  which 
the  &ali  remains  lodged,  will  sooner  or  later  cause  death. 

^  See  mUo  remarkable  cases  reported  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Brinton  (Am.  Jmtm.  of  Med. 
Science*,  Oct,,  1870,  p.  485j,  and  by  Dr.  B.  Rhett  (Ibid.,  Jan.,  1873,  p.  90). 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

INJURIES  OF  BLOODVESSELS. 

Injuries  op  Veins. 

SubcntaneoiLS  Buptnre  of  Veins  occasionally  occurs  as  a  consequence  of 
external  violence,  and  is  manifested  bj  the  extravasation  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  blood,  which  is,  however,  usually  absorbed  again  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days ;  or  the  blood  may  coagulate,  the  clot  suheequently  exciting  sup- 

Suration,  or  possibly  becoming  organized,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  VIl. 
lore  rarely,  the  blood  may  become  encysted  in  a  fluid  state,  constituting 
what  is  sometimes  called  a  venous  aneurism. 

Open  Wounds  of  Veins  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  civil  practice, 
and  occasionally  give  rise  to  most  serious  consequences. 

Hemorrhage  from  a  Wounded  Vein  is  marked  by  the  even  and  rapid 
flow,  and  the  dark^  color  of  the  eflused  blood.  In  certain  situations,  as  at 
the  root  of  the  neck,  or  under  peculiar  circumstances,  as  when  veins  are 
afiected  by  varicose  disease,  the  hemorrhage  may  be  so  profuse  as  to  endanger 
life.  Wounds  of  the  internal  jugular  vein  are  indeea  extremely  fatal  acci- 
dents, eighty-five  cases  collected  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  having  been  followed 
by  death  in  no  less  than  thirty-seven  instances.  Hemorrhage  from  super- 
ficial veins  can  usually  be  reaaily  controlled  by  pressure,  or  even  by  posiuon. 
Thus  the  most  profiise  bleeding,  from  rupture  of  a  vein  in  a  varicose  ulcer 
of  the  leg,  may  often  be  check^,  simply  by  elevating  the  limb.  The  large 
superficial  veins  on  the  back  of  the  hand  are  often  wounded  by  accidents  from 
broken  glass ;  in  such  cases  I  have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  transfix  both  ends 
of  the  bleeding  vessel  with  a  metallic  suture,  thus  arresting  the  hemorrhage 
and  closing  the  wound  at  one  and  the  same  time.  In  anv  case  in  which 
pressure  cannot  conveniently  be  applied,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to 
use  a  ligature.  There  was  formerly  a  great  prejuaice  against  the  practice  of 
tying  veins,  from  the  supposition  that  it  was  liable  to  induce  pyiemia,  but 
now  that  modern  researches  have  shown  that  there  is  no  necessary  connection 
between  that  process  and  inflammation  of  the  veins,  or  phlebitis,  the  theo- 
retical grounds  for  opposition  are  removed,  and  it  is  estaolished  by  clinical 
observation  that  the  risks  of  tying  veins  are  much  less  than  was  formerly 
believed.  The  lateral  ligature,  which  was  first  practised  by  Mr.  Travers  in 
a  case  of  wound  of  the  femoral  vein,  consists  in  pinching  up  the  bleeding 
orifice,  and  throwing  around  it  a  delicate  ligature,  so  as  not  to  obliterate  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel ;  this  plan,  which  has  theoretical  merits,  is  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  secondary  hemorrhage,  so  that  it  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  the  vein  being  tied  as  an  artery,  above  and  below  the 
bleeding  point.  The  process  by  which  nature  arrests  bleeding  from  a  vein  is 
essentially  that  which  will  be  presently  described  in  speaking  of  wounde<l 

*  Dr.  H.  A.  Potter,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  has  observed  in  eight  cases  of  spinal  Injury, 
that  the  blood  drawn  from  a  vein  is  of  arterial  hue ;  this  observation  has,  however, 
not  been  confirmed  by  others. 
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arteries,  a  clot  forming  in  the  vessel,  and  the  cut  edges  subsequently  uniting 
through  the  development  of  local  inflammatory  changes.  After  ligation, 
which  corrugates  but  does  not  divide  the  coats  of  the  veins,  a  clot  forms  on 
the  distal  side  of  the  ligature,  T?hich  gradually  cuts  its  way  through,  as  in 
the  case  of  an  artery,  though  in  a  shorter  time  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel. 

PhlebUU  may  follow  a  wound  of  a  vein,  and  was  formerly  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  pysemia,  which  occasionally  occurs  and  proves  fatal  after  such  an 
injury:  this  subject  will  be  fully  discussed  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 


Entrance  of  Air  into  Veins. — ^The  most  frightful  and  fatal  consequence 
of  venous  wounds,  though  fortunately  one  which  is  rare,  is  the  entrance 
of  atmospheric  air,  and  its  transfer  to  the  heart.  This  accident  is  princi- 
pally met  with  in  cases  of  wound  of  the  internal  jugular,  or  of  the  other 
large  veins  situated  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  axilla,  and  this  part  of 
the  body  is  accordingly  often  spoken  of  by  surgeons  as  the  "  dangerous  re- 
cion."  It  has,  however,  occurred  in  other  parts  of  the  body ;  thus,  in  a  case 
of  the  late  Prof.  Mott's,  serious  though  not  fatal  symptoms  followed  the  en- 
trance of  air  into  the  facial  vein  where  it  crosses  the  lower  jaw,  while  this 
acci<Ient  occurring  in  the  femoral  vein  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
dt^th  in  a  case  of  thigh  amputation  during  the  Crimean  war.'  The  mode  in 
which  air  is  pumped  into  the  veins  is  easily  understood :  during  the  act  of 
inspiration,  a  vacuum  is  created  in  the  thorax,  to  supply  which  air  rushes 
through  the  trachea  or  through  any  other  opening  into  the  interior  of  the 
chest;  thus,  in  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  pleura,  air  is  sucked  in  during  in- 
spiration, to  such  an  extent  as  oft;en  to  induce  collapse  of  the  lung  and  pneumo- 
thorax, and  in  the  same  way,  if  a  large  vein  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
thorax  be  wounded,  and  be  prevented  from  collapsing  by  the  natural  connec- 
tions of  the  part,  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  or  by  a  structural  change  in 
the  vessel  itself  (to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  canalizaHon),  the  act 
i)f  iospiration  will  mechanically  and  necessarily  pump  air  into  the  open  vein, 
precisely  as  it  does  through  any  other  aperture  into  the  chest.  The  local 
W^n*  of  entrance  of  air  into  a  vein,  consist  in  a  peculiar  sound,  variously 
<i«scribed  as  of  a  himng,  gurgling^  sucking ^  or  lapping  character,  and  in  the 
appearance  of  frothy  bubbles  in  the  wound.  The  constitutional  symptoms 
are  equally  well  marked.  The  patient  cries  out,  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
certain  and  rapidly  impending  death,  and  falls  almost  instantly  into  a  semi- 
<^>llap8ed  state,  moaning  and  perhaps  struggling ;  the  pulse  is  almost  imper- 
cf-fytiblc,  the  action  of  the  heart  tumultuous  but  feeble,  and  the  respiration 
tiidicult  and  oppressed.  Death  may  occur  immediately,  but  more  commonly 
after  an  interval  varjring  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  more ;  or,  if  the 
quantity  of  air  introduced  be  but  small,  recovery  may  gradually  ensue,  partial 
paralysis  sometimes  continuing  for  several  hours  or  even  a  much  longer  time 
i^iheequent  to  the  accident. 

The  cause  of  death  in  these  cases  is  somewhat  obscure ;  Mr.  Erichsen  be- 
lit-ves  it  to  be  the  frothy  condition  of  the  blood,  produced  by  the  action  of 
the  heart,  which  prevents  the  due  transfer  of  the  circulating  fluid  through  the 
pulmonary  tissue,  and  thus  secondarily  causes  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  to 
the  brain  and  nerve  centres,  inducing  death  by  syncope.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
^Krlieved  that  death  was  caused  by  the  direct  transference  of  air  to  the  base 

*  It  U  probable,  also,  that  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  uterine  veins  is  an  occasional 
r%me  of  sttdden  death  after  delivery,  and  after  various  operations  upon  the  womb. 
'>ee  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  Greene,  of  Dorchester,  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sciences 
f'T  Jan.,  1864,  pp.  88-65.) 
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of  the  brain,  and,  in  confirmation  of  thig  view,  Prof  Gross's  observation  may 
be  referred  to,  viz.,  that  animals  may  be  rapidly  killed  by  the  injection  of  air 
into  the  carotid  artery.    Dr.  Cormack  attributed  the  fatal  result  directly  to 

Saralysis  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  gaseous  distention,  while  Mr. 
[oore  maintained  that  death  was  due  to  the  entrance  of  air  to  the  heart, 
impeding  the  action  of  the  cardiac  valves  and  thus  stopping  the  circulation,  a 
view  which  has  recently  received  experimental  confirmation  from  M.  Couiy. 
Other  experiments  also,  by  Kowalewsky  and  Wyssotsky,  show  that  frothy 
blood  accumulates  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  mechanically  hindering  the 
normal  circulation,  and  thus  causing  death  by  ansemia  of  the  aortic  system. 
Treatmejit, — As  a  preventive  measure,  the  surgeon  should  exercise  extreme 
caution  in  all  operations  about  the  root  of  the  neck,  or  deep  in  the  axilla, 
using  as  much  as  possible  the  handle  instead  of  the  blade  of  his  knife.  It 
might  also  be  desirable  to  have  the  large  veins  compressed  by  an  assistant,  or 
protected  by  serre-fines,  between  the  seat  of  the  operation  and  the  heart,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  place  the  veins  in  such  a  position  as  will  prevent 
them  from  collapsing  if  wounded,  whether  by  stretching  the  patient's  nead  to 
the  opposite  side,  by  hastily  elevating  the  shoulder,  or  by  incautiously  lifting 
a  tumor  from  its  bed.  Mr.  Erichsen  recommends  that  the  patient's  chesi 
should  be  swathed  by  a  firm  and  broad  bandage,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
so  as  to  limit  as  far  as  possible  the  depth  of  the  inspirations.  Should  a  large 
vein  in  the  "  dangerous  region"  be  wounded  during  an  operation, or  should 
the  surgeon  find  such  a  wound  in  a  case  of  cut-throat,  etc.,  measures  should 
instantly  be  taken  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air,  by  the  application  of  liga- 
tures above  and  below  the  aperture.  When  this  alarming  accident  has 
actually  occurred,  the  first  indication  for  treatment  is  obviously  to  prevent 
any  further  ingress  of  air,  by  making  instant  compression  and  then  quickly 
applying  a  ligature.  The  lateral  ligature  was  successfully  employe<l  in  a 
case  recently  recorded  by  Lange,  of  >i  ew  York.  The  subsequent  treatment 
must  consist  chiefiy  in  endeavoring  to  keep  up  the  action  of  the  heart  bv 
appropriate  means.  Of  these,  the  most  promising  appear  to  me  to  be  arti- 
ficial respiration  and  the  administration  of  stimulants.  The  patient  should 
,be  in  the  recumbent  position,  and  the  extremities  elevated  so  as  to  retain  as 
much  blood  as  possible  in  the  central  organs ;  to  accomplish  the  same  pur- 
pose, Mercier  aavised  the  application  of  tourniquets  and  compret<sion  of  the 
abdominal  aorta.  Artificial  respiration  may  be  practised  with  suitable 
bellows,  or  simply  by  the  surgeon's  mouth.  Sylvester's  or  Hall's  methiMl 
would  scarcely  DC  applicable  in  these  cases,  on  account  of  the  situation  of 
the  wound.  The  administration  of  oxygen  gas  by  inhalation  is  recommendiHi 
by  Walsham  and  Couty,  the  latter  of  whom  also  advises  venesection.  Vari- 
ous other  plans  have  been  suggested,  among  which  may  be  mentioned-^  1 ) 
an  attempt  to  suck  out  the  air  by  means  of  a  canula  introduced  into  the 
wounded  vein,  into  the  right  jugular  vein,  or  even  into  the  heart  itself;  f  2) 
bleeding  from  the  right  jugular  vein  or  from  the  temporal  artery;  \''V' 
tracheotomy ;  and  (4)  the  injection  of  warm  water  into  the  heart.  I  am 
not  aware,  however,  that  there  are  any  cases  on  record  which  prove  the  efli- 
ciency  of  any  of  these  methods.  Gralvanism  might  rationally  be  applied  to 
the  cardiac  region,  though  I  should  be  disposed  to  trust  more  to  the  use  of 
stimulants  and  to  artificial  respiration. 

Bemote  Consequences  of  Iiy'uries  of  Veins. — A  clot  may  form  in  a  vein 
as  the  result  of  injury  {ihrombods),  and  may  subsequently  undergo  disinte- 
gration, the  fragments  being  carried  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  thence 
to  the  lungs,  plugging  the  minute  pulmonary  arteries  (embolUm),  and  thu^ 
giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  what  are  commonly  but  incorrectly  called 
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metastatic  abscesses.    This  condition,  which  is  in  no  degree  necessarily  con- 
nected with  phlebitis,  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  pyaemia. 

Oo  the  other  hand,  a  clot  in  a  vein  may  undergo  a  process  of  gradual 
contraction,  induration,  and  decolorization,  becoming  finally  calcified,  and 
constituting  what  is  called  a  phlebolitey  or  veiiv-stone.  These  phlebolites, 
however,  usually  result  from  clots  due  to  stagnation,  without  external  vio- 
lence, and  are  consequently  chiefly  met  with  in  the  veins  of  the  pelvis, 
genital  organs,  and  lower  extremities. 


Injuries  of  Arteries. 

Contnuon  of  an  Artexy  may  exist,  without  giving  at  first  any  evidence  of 
its  occurrence.  The  secondary  results  of  arterial  contusion  depend  upon 
the  severity  of  the  injury ;  if  this  have  been  very  great,  a  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  may  slough,  and  cause  secondary  hemorrhage  or  extrava- 
sation ;  if  the  violence  have  been  less,  the  vessel  may  undergo  obliteration, 
or  in  very  slight  cases  may  recover  without  evil  consequences.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  an  artery,  occurring  some  hours  or  days  after  the  reception  of  an 
injorv,  is  usually  attributed  to  the  effect  of  inflammation ;  I  believe,  however, 
that  it  is  more  commonly  due  to  the  plugging  of  the  vessel,  either  by  embol- 
ism ( fragments  of  clot  being  carried  from  another  part  of  the  circulation), 
or  more  rarely  to  an  actual  thrombosis  in  dtu,  clotting  taking  place  in  the  in- 
jured vessel  itself.  As  a  result  of  this  obliteration,  or  infarctus  as  it  is  called 
by  French  writers,  gangrene  or  serious  visceral  degeneration  may  occur,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  and  situation  of  the  vessel.  Thus,  in  two  cases  of  injury 
in  the  lumbar  region,  Dr.  Moxon  found  complete  thrombosis  of  the  renal 
arteries,  with  corresponding  incipient  degeneration  of  the  kidneys. 

Knptnre  or  Laceration  of  an  Artery  may  be  either  partial  or  complete ; 
partial  laeeration  generally  occurs  without  external  wound,  and  involves  the 
two  inner  coats  of  the  artery,  the  elasticity  of  the  outer  coat  preserving  it 
from  injury.  This  accident  may  form  the  starting-point  for  the  develop- 
ment ot  an  aneurism  at  a  subsequent  period ;  or  the  torn  inner  coats  of  the 
Taeel,  curling  upon  themselves,  may  mmish  a  nidus  for  the  occurrence  of 
coagulation,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  contusion,  may  cause  gangrene  of  the 
part  below  the  seat  of  injury ;  or,  again,  the  lacerated  inner  coats  may  turn 
downwards,  and  by  their  mechanical  valvular  action  produce  gangrene,  by 
directly  interfering  with  the  circulation.  Finally,  a  partial  laceration  may, 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  become  complete,  when  death  from  inter- 
nal hemorrhage  may  follow,  as  in  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  external  iliac  artery 
observed  by  myself  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital.  (Fig.  81.)  Complete  rupture 
may  occur  subcutaneously,  or  in  an  open  wound.  In  the  latter  case,  the  nature 
of  the  accident  may  be  obvious  from  the  proftise  arterial  bleeding,  though  in 
other  instances,  if  t£e  coats  of  the  vessel  are  twisted  upon  themselves,  there  may 
be  scarcely  any  hemorrhage,  the  artery,  perhaps,  hanging  out  of  the  wound  and 
pulsating,  and  yet  no  blo^  escaping.  When  an  artery  is  torn  across  subcuta- 
neously, there  may  be  wide-spread  extravasation,  or  the  development  of  one  or 
r>ther  form  of  traumatic  aneurism,  according  to  the  size  and  position  of  the 
vesseL 

Wounds  of  Arteries. — Non-penetrating  wounds  of  arteries  occasionally, 
bat  very  rarelv,  occur.  In  these,  the  external  coat  is  divided,  with,  perhaps, 
a  portion  of  the  middle  coat.  There  is  no  primary  hemorrhage  m  these 
I,  but  the  inner  coat  almost  invariably  yields  afler  a  few  days,  when 
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&tiil  bleeding  may  ensue.     Hence,  a  partially  divided  artery  should  always 
be  ligated,  as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Petietratina  vxmndg  of  arteries,  if  very  small  (consisting  of  a  mere  punC' 
ture  with  a  fine  oeedle),  may  not  be  productive  of  evil  consequences;  but  if 
the  puncture  be  larger,  as  with  a  tenaculum,  secondary,  if  not  primary, 
hemorrhage  will  almost  certainly  follow.    Incised  wounds  of  arteries  bleed 


Flo. 


more  or  less  freely,  according  to  the  size  and  direction  of  the  wound;  thu». 
a  longitudinal  wound  will,  in  consc4]uence  of  the  anatomical  arrangement  of 
Ute  arterial  coats,  gape  lees,  and  consequently  bleed  lees,  than  one  which 
has  an  oblique  direction,  while  a  transverse  wound  will  bleed  more  than  either. 
An  artery  which  is  completely  cut  across  bleeds  less,  other  things  beioK 
equal,  than  one  which  is  only  partially  divided;  for  the  complete  section  of 
the  vessel  allows  partial  retraction  and  contraction  to  occur,  and  thus  meaa- 
urably  lessens  the  size  of  the  stream.  A  wound  of  an  artery  at  the  bottom 
of  a  narrow  and  tortuous  passage  through  muscular  or  other  tissue,  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  a  subcutaneous  laceration,  and  extensive  extravasation  may 
tben  occur  with  very  littie  external  bleeding ;  or  the  outer  wound  may  ac- 
tually heal,  while  the  opening  in  the  votiel  remains  patulous,  in  which  case 
a  forin  of  traumatic  aneurism  may  be  developed. 

Henunrhage  from  a  Woonded  Artery  may  usually  be  recognized  by  the 
bright  vermilion  hue  of  the  efFu.sed  blood,  and  by  the  fact  that  it  is  thrown 
out  in  jeta  corresponding  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  and  doea  not  flow  in 
an  even  stream,  aa  in  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  veins.  To  this  mie  there 
are,  however,  exceptions;  the  blood  from  the  proximal  end  of  a  divided 
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artery  always,  I  believe,  presents  the  characters  which  have  been  described, 
but  from  the  distal  end,  ifbr  at  least  an  hour  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound, 
or  until  the  collateral  circulation  has  been  established,  the  flow  of  blood 
resembles  that  from  a  wounded  vein.  In  other  cases,  however,  if  the 
anastomosis  be  very  free,  as  in  the  palmar  arch,  both  ends  of  the  cut  vessel 
will  bleed  in  jets,  and  pour  out  blood  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  force  of 
the  jet  varies  with  the  size  and  position  of  the  artery  and  the  strength  of  the 
heart's  action.  A  small  branch  wounded  in  close  proximity  to  a  main  trunk, 
mav  bleed  more  Airiously  than  a  larger  vessel  divided  at  a  more  distant  point, 
and,  in  general  terms,  the  nearer  a  cut  vessel  is  to  the  centre  of  circulation, 
the  more  proAisely  will  it  bleed.  As  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  become 
weaker,  the  jet  of  blood  has  less  force,  and  may  finally  cease  with  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope,  or  may  be  arrested  by  the  natural  processes  of  contraction 
and  retraction  which  are  set  up  in  the  wounded  vessel. 

As  already  indicated,  there  may  be  profuse  bleeding  without  any  external 
\(tss  of  blood.  When  bleeding  occurs  into  one  of  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
a  the  peritoneal,  it  constitutes  internal  or  concealed  hemorrhage;  when  into 
the  areolar  tissue  of  a  part,  it  is  known  as  extravasaUon.  Extravasation 
may  prove  directly  fatal,  by  the  amount  of  blood  abstracted  from  the  general 
circulation,  may  cause  gangrene  by  pressure,  especially  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing venous  trunks,  or,  if  circumscribed,  may  give  rise  to  a  form  of  traumatic 
aneurism* 

Constitational  Effects  of  Hemorrhage. — ^These  are  the  same  in  kind, 
though  difiering  in  intensity,  whether  the  bleeding  proceed  from  arteries  or 
veins,  and  whether  the  hemorrhage  be  apparent  or  concealed.  The  first 
edect  of  profuse  hemorrhage  is  shown  in  the  blanching  of  the  surface ;  the 
cheeks  and  lips  become  pale,  and  the  conjunctiva  unnaturally  white.  The 
pulse  becomes  small  and  rapid,  the  heart  endeavoring  by  increased  action 
to  compensate  for  diminished  power.  The  patient  feels  languid ;  the  res- 
piration assumes  a  sighing  character ;  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing  are 
perverted,  bein^  sometimes  preternaturally  acute,  but  more  oflen  dulled ;  the 
temples  throb,  Uie  skin  becomes  cold,  and  at  last,  rather  suddenly,  the  patient 
&ints.  During  the  state  of  syncope,  the  heart's  action  is  very  feeble,  and 
the  breathing  almost  entirely  diaphragmatic.  Death  may  occur  in  this  con- 
dition from  a  continuance  of  the  hemorrhage,  but  more  commonly  coagulation 
takes  place  in  and  around  the  mouth  of  the  wounded  vessel,  and  when  con- 
sciousneaB  returns,  the  bleeding  is  found  to  have  spontaneously  ceased.  Vom- 
iting freauently  occurs  as  syncope  passes  ofl*.  All  the  tissues  of  a  patient 
vhu  has  lost  much  blood  appear  son  and  flabby,  probably  from  the  loss  of 
the  natural  fluids  of  the  part,  which  are  rapidly  absorbed  into  the  depleted 
hlfjodvessela.  Profuse  or  repeated  hemorrhage,  beside  the  symptoms  which 
have  been  above  described,  often  gives  rise  to  distressing  nervous  phenomena, 
such  as  amaurosis,  delirium,  convulsions,  or  even  hemiplegia;  I  have  known 
death  attributed  to  a  cerebral  clot,  which  the  autopsy  showed  did  not  exist, 
the  fatal  result  being  simply  and  altogether  owing  to  profuse  and  repeated 
«oondary  hemorrhages,  in  recovering  from  the  eflects  of  loss  of  blood,  the 
patient  sometimes  passes  through  a  condition  of  constitutional  irritation, 
with  extreme  restlessness  and  delirium,  to  which  the  name  of  '*  hemorrhagic 
Jner"  has  not  been  inaptly  applied. 

The  amount  of  blood  which  can  be  lost  without  serious  consequences 
euBuing,  varies  greatly  in  different  individuals.  Infants  and  very  old  persons 
u%»as  a  rule,  more  injuriously  affected  by  hemorrhage  than  those  in  middle 
life.  The  amount  of  blood  lost  in  ordinary  childbirth  might  produce  serious 
<»nsequenoeB  under  different  circumstances,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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mental  state  of  a  patient,  as  of  one  who  has  attempted  suicide,  or  who 
believes  himself  to  oe  bleeding  to  death,  may  actually  cause  a  £Eital  result 
after  the  loss  of  a  really  insignificant  quantity  of  blood. 

Habitual  or  Periodic  Hemorrhage  may  be  met  with  in  either  sex.  In  the 
female  it  may  take  the  place  of,  or  alternate  with,  the  natural  menstrual 
flow,  when  it  constitutes  what  is  called  vicarious  menstruation.  In  the  male 
sex,  bleeding  from  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  sometimes  occurs  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year,  and  seems  to  be  occasionally  beneficial  by  relieving  a 
state  of  plethora.  Some  persons  bleed  habitually  from  the  nose,  without 
any  apparent  solution  of  continuity  having  taken  place ;  and  Mr.  Moore 
mentions  an  apparently  authentic  case,  in  which  a  young  woman  had  severe 
spontaneous  hemorrhages  irom  the  skin  of  the  finger.  In  these  cases  the 
blood  seems  to  ooze  from  numerous  minute  orifices,  and  subsequently  to 
collect  in  the  form  of  drops,  which  then  flow  over  the  sur&ce. 

Hemorrhagic  Diathesis;  HsDmoplulia. — These  are  the  names  used  in 
England  and  in  this  country  for  the  remarkable  aflection  which  the  French 
call  Hemophylie,  and  the  Germans  Hdmophilie  or  Bluterkrankheit.  Its  chief 
manifestation,  and  that  from  which  its  name  is  derived,  is  a  disposition  to 
profuse  bleeding,  which  may  be  spontaneous,  or  may  follow  upon  the  sli^test 
wounds.  It  is  often  hereditary,  and  those  in  whom  it  exists  are  in  childhood 
often  subject  to  afiections  of  the  joints,  and  to  inflammations  of  the  lungs. 
It  aflccts  almost  exclusively  persons  of  the  male  sex,  the  female  members  of 
a  family,  though  transmittmg  it  to  their  posterity,  being  themselves  usually 
exempt.  The  disease  appears  to  depend  on  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  blood 
(not  mere  want  of  plasticity,  for  it  coagulates  readily  when  removed  from 
the  body),  and  on  a  defective  contractility  of  the  arteries  and  capillaries. 
P.  Kidd  has  observed,  aft^r  death,  great  proliferation  of  the  epithelioid 
cells  lining  the  small  vessels,  with  degeneration  of  their  muscular  coat  Ac- 
cording to  Wachsmuth,  the  spontaneous  hemorrhages  may  often  be  averted 
by  smart  purging  with  Glauber's  salts,  and,  when  they  occur,  may  best  be 
arrested  by  the  administration  of  an  infusion  of  arnica,  or  ergot  in  doses  of 
five  grains  every  half  hour.  The  hemorrhages  which  follow  wounds  do  not 
yield  so  readily  to  constitutional  measures,  and  in  these  cases  long-continued 
pressure,  and  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  appear  to  be  the  most  promising 
modes  of  treatment.  The  existence  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  would  of 
course  be  a  contra-indication  to  the  performance  of  any  operation  involving 
the  use  of  the  knife ;  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that  cases  which 
have  proved  fatal,  from  this  cause,  have  almost  invariably  been  those  of 
trivial  accidental  wounds,  or  of  such  slight  surgical  proceaures  as  the  ex- 
traction of  a  tooth,  or  lancing  the  gum — ^the  only  recorded  instance,  as  fiu* 
as  I  know,  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  having  caused  death  after  an  im- 
portant operation,  being  in  a  case  of  lithotomy  reported  by  Mr.  Durham. 

Process  of  H atnie  in  Arresting  Hemorrhage. — Before  entering  upon  the 
subject  of  the  treatment  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider briefly  the  process  adopted  by  nature  in  closing  wounds  of  these  vessels, 
a  process  which  the  surgeon  endeavors  to  imitate  by  the  appliances  of  art. 
The  natural  means  by  which  arterial  wounds  are  healed  have  been  experi- 
mentally and  very  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr.  J.  F.  D.  Jones,  wnoee 
monograph  on  the  subject  was  published  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  since 
which  time  very  little,  if  anything,  has  been  added  to  our  information  con- 
cerning the  matter.  The  temporary  means  employed  by  nature  to  arrest  hem- 
orrhage are  twofold:  (1)  the  formation  of  a  clot,  and  (2)  the  contraction  and 
retraction  of  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel  itself.   The  formation  of  a  clot,  which 
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is  greatly  &cilitate(l  by  the  diminished  force  of  the  heart's  action  (one  of  the 
ouDfitJtutional  effects  of  hemorrhage,  as  we  have  already  seen),  was  first 
noticed  and  its  importance  pointed  out  by  the  celebrated  French  surgeon 
Petit,  in  1731.  This  distinguished  writer  described  an  external  clot  which 
he  called  couvercle,  and  an  internal  clot  which  he  called  houchon.  The  in- 
ternal clot  b  somewhat  conical  in  form,  its  base  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel  near  its  cut  extremity,  and  its  apex  reaching  upwards,  usually  as  high 
&»  the  origin  of  the  first  anastomosing  branch.  It  is  formed  gradually,  and 
having  served  its  temporary  purpose,  undergoes  contraction  and  partial  ab- 
M>rption,  and  eventually  appears  to  form  a  portion  of  the  fibrous  cord  into 
which  a  closed  artery  is  converted.  The  contraction  of  a  divided  artery,  and 
its  retraction  within  its  sheath,  begin  immediately  upon  its  division ;  this 
.•«tep  of  the  process  was  first  indicated  by  Morand,  in  1736,  who  did  not  deny, 
a.<>  some  of  his  followers  have  done,  that  the  formation  of  a  clot  is  of  tem- 
jiorary  utility,  though  he  clearly  declared  his  conviction  that  the  permanent 
4-luc«are  of  the  vessel  must  depend  upon  the  cicatrization  of  the  artery  itself. 
The  retraction  of  the  vessel  within  its  sheath  allows  the  blood  to  come  in 
<*ontact  with  the  irregular  surface  of  the  latter,  and  thus  facilitates  the  for- 
mation of  the  external  coagulum,  while  its  contraction  as  regards  its  calibre 
diminishes  the  size  of  the  stream,  and  thus  tends  to  assist  the  formation  of 
the  internal  clot,  of  which  it  likewise  determines  the  shape.  This  contrac- 
tion, VLA  shown  by  Kirkland,  extends  to  the  origin  of  the  nearest  anastomos- 
xn^  branch.  The  permanent  means  by  which  a  divided  artery  is  closed,  con- 
A*t  in  the  union  of  the  cat  edges  by  the  development  of  local  inflammatory 
changes,  the  continued  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  upon  the  in- 
t«*mal  coagulum,  and  the  final  conversion  of  the  lower  end  of  the  vessel  into 
a  dense,  fibrous,  impervious  cord,  into  the  construction  of  which  a  certain 
fM»rtion  of  the  internal  clot  appears  usually  to  enter.  The  exact  mode  in 
whicli  the  cicatrization  of  the  cut  extremity  of  the  vessel  is  effected,  is  vari- 
<iutfly  described  by  authors,  according  to  the  several  views  entertained  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  process  (see  Chap.  I.).  Most  surgical  writers, 
following  Dr.  Jones,  have  attributed  the  healing  of  divided  arteries  to  the 
eflbiiion  of  plastic  matter  from  the  vasa  vasorum ;  the  advocates  of  the  cellu- 
lar pathology  consider  the  process  to  be  one  of  cell  proliferation  from  the 
vi-s^ners  warn,  a  view  which  is  sustained  by  careful  experiments  made  by  Dr. 
Sliakespeare,  of  this  city ;  Prof.  Beale  and  Mr.  Lee  consider  the  union  to  be 
due  to  the  development  of  germinal  matter^  derived  from  the  white  corpus- 
v\e*  of  the  blood,  while  Billroth  (practically  returning  to  the  old  doctrine 
<if  Petit;,  attributes  the  healing  of  wounds  of  both  arteries  and  veins  to  the 
oryanizcUion  of  the  internal  coagulum,  through  the  multiplication  of  the  white 
hiood-corpuscles,  aided,  perhaps,  by  the  entrance  of  wandering  cells  from 
the  fturrounding  tissues. 

Without  entering  into  a  discussion  of  this  question,  which  must  be  con- 
Mered  to  a  great  degree  one  of  purely  theoretical  interest,  I  may  say  that 
whatever  be  the  method  by  which  injuries  of  other  tissues  are  repaired,  by 
the  same  method,  in  all  probabilitv,  are  wounds  of  arteries  united  ;  and  this 
method,  ba  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  previous  chapters,  is  in  all  cases  by 
ineaDs  of  that  natural  process  which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we  call  in- 
flammation. We  may,  however,  from  what  has  been  said,  derive  this  prac- 
tical lestfon  :  that  as  the  repair  of  an  artery  after  injury  appears  to  require 
the  co-operation  both  of  the  walls  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  contained  blood, 
no  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage  can  be  looked  upon  as  philosophical, 
which  ignores  the  efficiency  and  attempts  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  either 
of  these  agents.  The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  seen  directly,  when 
I  oome  to  speak  of  the  local  means  of  treating  arterial  hemorrhage. 
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The  changes  which  have  been  above  described  are  best  marked  in  the 
closure  of  the  proximal  or  cardiac  end  of  a  divided  artery.  Those  which  take 
place  in  the  digt€U  extremity  are  the  same  in  kind,  though  less  in  degree ; 
especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  the  internal  coagulum,  which  in  the  dis- 
tal end  of  the  vessel  is  smaller  than  in  the  proximal,  and  indeed  in  some 
cases  entirely  deficient ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Guthrie, 
may  probably  account  for  a  fact  which  has  long  been  recognized  by  sur- 
geons, that  secondary  hemorrhage  usually  occurs  from  the  distal  extremity 
of  a  wounded  vessel. 

In  the  case  of  partially  divided  arteries,  the  process  is  essentially  the  same ; 
a  clot  forms  between  the  sheath  and  the  vessel  itself,  and  compresses  the 
latter ;  this  pressure  may  likewise  be  aided  by  the  formation  of  a  clot  in  the 
external  wound.  The  permanent  closure  of  the  arterial  incision  is  effectetl, 
as  in  the  case  of  complete  division,  by  the  inflammatory  process.  Very  slight 
wounds,  especially  if  longitudinal,  may  close  without  the  calibre  of  the  arterv 
being  obliterated ;  if,  however,  the  size  of  the  wound  be  equal  to  one-fourtK 
of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel,  the  latter  will  almost  inevitably  be  con- 
verted into  an  impervious  cord  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  it  is  pn>hable  that, 
in  these  cases,  the  healing  process  is  assisted  by  the  formation  of  an  internal, 
as  well  as  an  external,  coagulura.  When  such  a  wound  heals  without  the 
obliteration  of  the  calibre  of  the  artery,  the  inner  coats  of  the  latter  do  not 
unite  very  firmly,  and  an  aneurism  is  apt  to  be  subsequently  developed.  In 
an  artery  as  large  as  the  axillary  or  femoral,  it  may  be  stated,  in  general 
terms,  that  a  wound  of  one-fourth  of  the  circumference  of  the  vessel  will, 
if  untreated,  either  cause  death  by  hemorrhage,  or  give  rise  to  a  traumatic 
aneurism;  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  neither  of  these  consequences) 
ensues,  the  vessel  will,  in  healing,  be  converted  into  an  impervious  fibrous 
cord. 

Treatment  of  Arterial  Hemorrhage. 

The  treatment  of  arterial  hemorrhage  should  be  both  local  and  constUu- 
tionai.  The  oonstitational  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  quiet 
in  a  recumbent  position,  and  in  avoiding  any  sudden  elevation  of  the  head 
or  of  the  arms,  which  might  induce  fatal  syncope.  Food  and  stimulants 
should  be  cautiously  administered  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and,  if  there 
be  vomiting,  may  be  given  by  enema.  Hypodermic  injections  of  ether  have 
been  successfullv  used  by  Hecker,  Macan,  and  others,  in  the  collapse  of  post- 
partum hemorrhage,  and  I  have  myself  employed  them  with  advantage  in 
cases  of  profuse  bleeding  during  operations.  Opium  should  be  freely  used, 
and  is  a  most  valuable  remedy  in  these  cases.  Drugs  adapted  to  increase  the 
plasticity  of  the  blood,  such  as  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  may  be  administered,  or  ergot  may  be  used,  as  recommended  by  Wachs- 
muth  in  cases  of  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis.  As  a  last  resort  trawffusion  of 
blood  should  certainly  be  tried,  in  the  manner  and  with  the  precautions  re- 
commended in  Chapter  IV.  The  statistics  of  this  operation  in  cases  of  hem- 
orrhage, as  given  by  Landois,  are  very  favorable,  99  cases  having  afforded 
not  less  than  65  recoveries,  while  11  of  the  31  fatal  cases  (the  result  in  3  was 
doubtful)  were  moribund  at  the  time  transfusion  was  practised.  Strieker 
recommends  vigorous  kneading  of  the  abdomen,  so  as  to  force  the  blood  from 
the  abdominal  veins  to  the  heart,  and  thus  keep  up  the  action  of  that  organ. 
For  the  anaemia  left  after  recovery  from  the  primary  effects  of  hemorrhace, 
a  long  course  of  tonics,  and  especially  of  the  preparations  of  iron,  may  t>e 
required.  The  loss  of  blood  in  some  cases  is  never  entirely  repaired  during 
life,  the  patient  remaining  permanently  blanched,  though  otherwise  appar- 
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ently  in  good  health ;  or  the  debility  resulting  from  hemorrhage  may  act  sa 
a  predispoeine  cause  for  the  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  or  other  morbid  con- 
dition. The  local  treatment  of  arterial  bleeding  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
various  measures,  which  may  be  either  of  a  temporary^  or  of  a, permanent  nature. 
Hemorrhage  from  a  wounded  artery  may  be  temporarily  checked  hj  pressure. 
This  may  be  applied  directly  at  the  seat  of  injury,  or  indirectly  upon  the 
main  artery  of  the  part,  at  a  point  between  the  wound  and  the  centre  of  the 
circulation.  In  the  latter  case  compression  is  usually  best  exercised  by  the 
application  of  the  tourniquet,  the  various  forms  of,  and  the  modes  of  using, 
which  instrument  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  In 
dealing  with  certain  arteries,  as  the  subclavian,  to  which  a  tourniquet  cannot 
be  applied,  effectual  pressure  may  be  made  with  the  handle  of  a  large  key 
^previously  wrapped,  so  as  to  protect  the  skin),  or  other  suitable  implement ; 
or  if  the  clavicle  be  much  displaced — as  by  an  aneurismal  tumor-— Syme's 
plan  might  be  employed,  which  consists  in  making  an  incision  in  the  line  of 
the  artery,  upon  which  direct  pressure  is  then  made  by  introducing  the 
finger  through  the  wound.  For  the  permanent  arrest  of  arterial  hemor- 
rfas^  the  surgeon  may  have  recourse  to  the  use  of — 1,  cold;  2, position;  3, 
pretture;  4,  styptics;  5,  cauterization;  6,  torsion;  7,  ligation;  or  8,  acupressure. 

1.  Cold  is  an  efficient  means  of  arresting  hemorrhage  from  many  vessels 
of  small  calibre.  In  some  cases  the  presence  of  clotted  blood  in  a  wound  ap- 
pears to  encourage  frirther  bleeding  oy  acting  just  as  a  warm  poultice  would 
do,  and  the  surgeon  often  finds  that,  upon  sweeping  away  the  clots  and  ex- 
poang  the  wound  to  the  air,  the  hemorrhage  ceases  spontaneously.  Hemor- 
rhage from  small  vessels  may  often  be  arrested  by  pouring  a  stream  of  cold 
water  over  the  part,  or  if  the  bleeding  come  from  one  of  the  mucous  outlets 
of  the  body,  as  the  mouth,  nostrils,  rectum,  or  vagina,  by  introducing  small 
pieces  of  ice.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  in  tne  use  of  cold,  not  to  con- 
tinae  its  application  too  long,  lest  injurious  depression  or  even  sloughing 
should  ensue.  The  application  of  hot  water  has  been  successfully  employed 
in  cases  of  capillary  hemorrhage  by  Keetley,  G.  T.  Hunter,  and  other 
surgeons. 


2.  Position  may  often  be  useftilly  employed  to  arrest,  or,  at  any  rate,  to 
in  arresting  arterial  hemorrhage.     If  the  wound  be  in  the  lower  limb, 

the  part  should  be  elevated  by  means  of  pillows  or  an  inclined  plane,  so  that, 
by  tne  laws  of  hydraulics,  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  injured  part 
may  be  diminished,  and  an  opportunity  given  for  the  occurrence  of  the 
natural  prooeases  of  repair.  The  same  plan  may  be  adopted  for  wounds  of 
the  upper  extremity ;  while  in  treating  wounds  of  the  arteries  of  the  fore- 
arm or  of  the  palmar  arch,  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  forcibly  fiex 
the  elbow — a  modification  of  Hart's  method  of  treating  aneurism,  which 
has  afforded  good  results  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

3.  Pressure,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  common  mode  of  temporarily 
checking  hemorrhage,  may  be  also  efficiently  used  for  its  permanent  arrest. 
It  may  be  applied  avrecUy  to  the  bleeding  point  by  means  of  the  graduated 
oompreflB,  or  by  the  use  of  serre-fines,  or  of  small  forceps ;  or  indirectly,  by 
banoa^ing  the  limb  and  flexing  the  proximal  joint  over  a  roller,  or,  in  the 
case  of  bleeding  from  cavities,  by  plugging  the  part  with  lint  or  compressed 
sponge.  Sometimes  pressure  may  be  efficiently  applied  by  means  of  a  weight, 
as  a  bag  of  shot,  or  even  loose  shot,  as  was  done  m  Dr.  Smyth's  remarkable 
case  of  saocessftil  ligation  of  the  innominate  artery,  which  will  be  again  re- 
ferred to.    The  graduated  compress  is  made  by  laying  together  a  number  of 
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pledgets  of  lint  of  gradually  increasing  dimensions,  so  that  when  completed 
the  mass  has  the  form  of  an  inverted  cone  about  an  inch  in  height;  the  apex 
of  this  cone  is  applied  directly  upon  the  bleeding  point,  all  clots  having  been 
previously  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  compress  is  held  in  place  by 
adhesive  strips,  while  firm  pressure  is  made  upon  it  by  means  of  a  piece  of 
cork  or  metal,  secured  with  a  bandage.  In  positions  where  the  proximity  of 
a  bone  gives  a  firm  substance  against  which  the  vessel  may  be  compreseed, 
as  in  the  case  of  wounds  of  the  temporal  artery,  this  will  be  found  a  very 
efficient  mode  of  controlling  hemorrhage. 

4.  StjrpticB. — ^These  agents,  when  employed  alone,  are  not  of  much  U8i\ 
except  in  checking  capillary  oozing  or  the  bleeding  from  very  small  vej«sels. 
The  simplest  and  most  convenient  is  ordinary  diluted  alcohol,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  in  operations  has  already  been  adverted  to.  The  stvptic  of 
Pagliari,  which  has  a  good  deal  of  reputation,  particularly  among  French 
surgeons,  contains  alum  and  benzoin,  and  certainly  seems  in  some  ca^es  to 
answer  a  very  good  purpose.  Among  the  more  powerful  styptics  may  be 
especially  mentioned  the  perch loride  of  iron,  in  substance,  in  solution,  or  in 
the  form  of  the  muriated  tincture,  and  the  persulphate,  or  Monsel's  salt.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  powerful  agent,  and,  when  pn)i)- 
erly  used,  capable  of  serving  a  very  good  end ;  its  indiscriminate  employment 
in  all  cases  of  surgical  hemorrhage  has,  however,  been  productive  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm,  not  only  on  account  of  its  effect  in  hindering  primary  union, 
but  because  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
applied,  have  often  induced  inexperienced  practitioners  to  neglect  less  easy 
but  more  trustworthy  means  of  suppressing  arterial  bleeding. 

In  conjunction  with  pressure,  styptics  are  more  valuable  than  by  them- 
selves; by  applying  the  styptic  upon  the  apex  of  the  graduated  compress,  or, 
in  the  case  of  hemorrhage  from  deep  fistulous  wounds,  or  from  the  mucous 
outlets  of  the  body,  by  plugging  the  cavity  with  lint  or  sponge  soakeil  in  the 
styptic,  a  very  powerful  impression  may  be  produced.  In  a  very  interesting 
if  inconclusive  paj)er,  publishe<l  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  tSriefirf* 
for  October,  1H()5,  Dr.  J.  M.  Ilolloway  advocates  the  employment  of  styptio*, 
with  pressure,  in  cases  of  consecutive  hemorrhage  from  gunshot  wounds,  a^ 
often  preferable  to  the  use  of  the  ligature;  and  though,  of  course,  a  practice* 
founded  on  universal  experience  is  not  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  record  of 
a  few  exceptional  cases  met  with  by  any  individual,  still  the  mstances  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Holloway  are  of  much  interest,  as  showing  that  these  mean-^ 
may  occasionally  prove  successful  even  in  dealing  with  such  a  large  artery  a:* 
the  axillary.  For  bleeding  after  the  extraction  of  a  tooth,  Moreau  recommencls 
plugging  the  cavity  with  cotton  saturated  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  and  c<mi- 
pression  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cork  fixed  between  the  neighboring  teeth. 

5.  Cauterization  with  a  hot  iron  was,  until  within  a  comparatively  short 
period,  the  principal  means  of  arresting  arterial  blee<ling  at  the  command 
of  the  surgeon.  Although  the  ligature  was  re-invented  and  powerfully  ad- 
vocated by  the  illustrious  Par^,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  it 
was  not  generally  adopted  for  a  long  time  subsequently,  and  we  learn  from 
the  writings  of  SharjH*,  of  CJiiy's  Hospital,  only  a  little  more  than  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  that  even  in  his  time  the  cautery  and  styptics  were  still 
preferred  to  the  ligature  by  many  surgeons,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but 
even  in  some  parts  of  England.  Although  no  surgeon  at  the  present  day, 
probably,  would  use  the  hot  iron  in  any  case  in  which  a  ligature  could  be 
applied,  there  are  some  circumstances  under  which  the  cautery  must  still  be 
resorted  to;  in  some  operations  about  the  jaws,  and  in  other  cases  in  which 
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from  the  poeition  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  sur- 
rounding tissues,  other  modes  of  controlling  hemorrhage  are  not  available, 
or  fail  upon  trial,  the  hot  iron  is  a  valuable  application.  The  various  forms 
of  the  cautery  have  already  been  described  and  figured  in  the  chapter  on 
ilinor  Surgery,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  add  here  that  when  used  for 
hemorrhage,  as  it  is  the  coagulant  and  not  the  destructive  effect  that  is  needed, 
the  temperature  of  the  iron  should  not  be  raised  above  a  black  heat, 

6.  Tonion^  as  a  means  of  controlling  the  hemorrhage  from  cut  arteries, 
was  known  to  the  ancients,  but  subsequently  passed  through  a  long  period  of 
oblivion,  having  been  revived  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  principally  by 
the  eflTorts  of  French  and  German  surgeons,  among  whom  may  be  specially 
named  Amussat,  Velpeau,  and  Fricke.  Since  then  torsion  has  been  occa- 
nonally  used  by  surgeons,  generally  in  dealing  with  small  arteries;  but  the 
practice  has  within  a  few  years  received  a  fresh  impulse,  and  is  now  strongly 
advocated  by  several  writers  as  a  mode  of  treatment  applicable  to  vessels  of 
all  sizes ;  this  movement  ha^  been  most  actively  participated  in  by  Prof. 
Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  Prof  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  and  Messrs.  feryant 
and  Forster,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  London.  Torsion  may  be  practised  in  several 
ways :  Syme,  Humphry,  and  Tillaux,  following  Amussat,  draw  the  extremity 
of  the  artery  out  from  its  sheath,  and  twist  it  until  it  is  twisted  off;  the  sur- 
geons of  Guy's  Hospital,  on  the  other  hand,  adopt  Velpeau's  plan  of  leaving 
the  twisted  end  attached,  that  it  may  give  additional  security  by  acting  as  a 
mechanical  plug.  Free  torsion  (that  is,  with  a  single  pair  of  forceps)  is 
recommended  by  Bryant  for  vessels  of  moderate  size,  and  for  all  vessels  in 
the  extremities;  limited  torsion  (in  which  the  vessel  is  grasped  with  one  pair 
of  forceps  and  twisted  with  another)  for  such  arteries  as  are  large  and  loosely 
connected.     An  ingenious  torsion-forceps  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  Hewson, 

Fig.  82. 


Speir's  artery  constrictor. 

of  this  city.  When  it  is  not  intended  to  twist  off  the  end  of  the  vessel,  the 
number  of  turns  should  vary  from  six  to  eight,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
artery.  The  mechanism  of  torsion  is  as  follows :  the  inner  and  middle  coats 
are  lacerated  and  curl  upon  themselves,  forming  a  nidus  for  the  coagulation 
of  blood,  just  as  after  ligation,  or  in  the  ordinary  natural  process  of  repair 
already  described ;  the  external  coat  is  twisted  into  a  cord,  which  serves  tem- 
porarily as  a  mechanical  plug,  and  is  eventually  surrounded  by  lymph  and 
incorporated  with  the  adjoining  tissues,  or  more  commonly  separated  and 
thrown  off  by  sloughing,  just  as  the  end  of  a  vessel  which  has  been  submitted 
U>  the  ligature.  The  artery  is  permanently  closed  by  the  inflammatory  proc- 
«B,  at  the  point  at  which  the  middle  and  inner  coats  have  given  way.  Tor- 
Aou  hat*  now  been  so  often  successfully  applied,  even  to  large  vessels,  that  it 
cannot,  I  think,  any  longer  reasonably  be  doubted  that  it  is  an  effectual  mode 
of  dntrolling  hemorrhage ;  it  is,  according  to  Forster  and  H.  Lee,  even  more 
applicable  to  large  vessels  than  to  small.  I  do  not  see,  however,  that  it  is  at 
all  a  better  mode  than  ligation,  nor,  I  think,  does  it  equal  the  latter  in  safety ; 
this  point  will  be  again  referred  to  after  I  have  described  the  remaining  modes 
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of  controlling  hemorrhage,  ligation,  and  acupressure.  A  modification  of  the 
ordinary  mode  of  effecting  torsion  has  been  recently  suggested  by  Dr.  S. 
Fleet  Speir,  of  New  York,  who  employs  an  instrument  which  he  calls  the 
'*  artery  constrictor  ^*  (Fig.  82);  its  action  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the 
^craseur,  and  it  is  designed  to  sever  the  internal  and  middle  coats  of  the 
artery,  thus  allowing  their  invagination  within  the  external  coat,  which  is 
corrugated  but  not  mvided.  The  instrument  is  removed  as  soon  as  this  has 
been  accomplished. 

7.  Ligation. — ^The  use  of  the  ligature,  though  apparently  known  to  the 
ancients,  was  afterwards  completely  forgotten,  so  that  its  introduction  into 
surgery  by  Par^,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  all  the  merit  of  an  original 
discovery.  It  was  not,  however,  until  long  after  Park's  time  that  the  use  of 
the  ligature  became  universal,  or  indeed  general ;  and  the  reason  for  this 
appears  to  have  been  not  so  much  on  account  of  innate  obstinacy  on  the  part 
of  surgeons,  as  because  the  natural  process  by  which  hemorrhage  is  arrested 
not  being  understood,  and  ligation  being  consequently  practised  in  a  very 
defective  manner,  its  results  were  correspondingly  unsatisfactory.  The  liga- 
ture, as  now  used,  is,  I  believe,  when  applicable,  the  very  best  method  of 
checking  arterial  hemorrhage.  The  form  and  structure  of  the  ligature,  and 
its  mode  of  application  to  the  open  ends  of  vessels,  have  already  been  de- 
scribed (page  98),  and  need  not  be  again  adverted  to.  When  it  is  necessary 
to  secure  an  artery  in  its  continuity,  the  ligature  may  be  most  conveniently 
passed  beneath  the  vessel  by  means  of  an  aneurismal  needle  (Fig.  83),  or 

Fio.  83. 


Aneurismal  needle,  armed  with  a  ligature. 

even  an  ordinary  curved  needle,  or  an  eyed  probe.  The  mechanimn  of  the 
ligature  in  controlling  hemorrhage  is  now  well  understood  (thanks  to  the 
investigations  of  Dr.  Jones),  and  the  rules  for  its  application  thoroughly 
established.  The  illustrious  John  Hunter,  even,  did  not  appreciate  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  ligature,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  his  operations  for 
aneurism  he  did  not  draw  the  noose  tight,  fearing  to  weaken  the  coats  of  the 
vessel — ^thus,  as  Dr.  Jones  subsequently  showed,  defeating  the  very  object 
sought  to  be  attained.  The  ligature  should  be  applied  with  sufficient  force  to 
divide,  smoothly  and  evenlv,  the  inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  while 
the  outer  coat  is  constricted  within  the  noose.  In  tying  the  larger  vessels, 
the  giving  way  of  the  inner  tunics  of  the  artery  is  sometimes  distinctly  per- 
ceptible to  the  surgeon.  The  divided  inner  coats  curl  upon  themselves,  and 
assist  the  formation  of  an  internal  coagulum,  while  the  artery  is  permanently 
sealed  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  changes,  just  as  in  the  natural 
haemostatic  process  already  described.  The  noose  of  the  ligature  is  gradually 
loosened  by  ulceration,  and  finally  cuts  its  way  through,  or  comes  out  bring- 
ing with  it  the  constricted  portion  of  the  external  arterial  coat.  The  clot 
which  is  formed  on  the  distal  side  of  the  ligature  is  usually  smaller  than  that 
on  its  proximal  side ;  in  some  cases  one  or  even  both  clots  may  be  absent. 
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and  yet  the  artery  be  securely  closed,  which  shows  that  the  formation  of  a 
clot,  though  of  great  assistance,  is  not  in  all  cases  absolutely  essential  for  the 
8uoce«s  of  the  ligature.  Dr.  B.  Howard,  of  New  York,  has  published  some 
experiments  to  show  that  it  is  not  invariably  necessary  to  draw  the  ligature 
$o  tight  as  to  divide  the  inner  coats,  but  that  mere  narrowing  of  the  arterial 
tube  with  a  loose  ligature  is  sufficient  sometimes  to  secure  obliteration  of  the 
vessel.  This  (which  is  a  revival  of  the  teaching  of  Scarpa)  was  indeed 
known  from  the  cases  of  Hunter,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  tighten  his 
ligatures  in  operating  for  aneurism ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  clinical  facts 
which  show  that  a  loose  ligature  has  any  superiority  over  a  tight  one,  while 
the  universal  experience  of  surgeons  is  that  it  is  less  safe,  and  that  it  has  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  not  coming  away  as  readily  as  one  which  is  tightly 
drawn. 

The  beet  material  for  a  ligature  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  ordinary  fine 
whip-cord  or  silk.  Various  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to 
substitute  other  materials  which  it  has  been  supposed  would  produce  less 
irritation  and  might  become  encysted  or  absorbed.  Thus  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
and  Dr.  Physick  made  use  of  animal  ligatures,  catgut  or  some  similar  sub- 
inanoe,  and  this  practice  has  since  been  occasionally  adopted  by  others.^ 
Carbolized  oaigvl  has  been  recently  extensively  employed  by  Lister  and 
other  surgeons,  but  has  not  proved  itself  as  certain  a  preventive  of  secondary 
hemorrhage  as  was  at  first  anticipated.  Its  fault  is,  it  seems  to  me,  that  it 
disappears  without  dividing  the  external  coat  of  the  artery,  and  thus  does  not 
securely  occlude  the  vessel — ^in  this  respect  being  open  to  the  same  objection 
as  acupressure.  Metallie  ligatures  were  employed  in  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  lower  animals  by  Dr.  Levert,  of  Alabama,  about  forty  years  ago,  and 
nnce  then  have  been  occasionally  used  in  operations  on  the  human  subject. 
Dr.  Levert  found  that  wire  ligatures  tightly  secured  around  the  arteries  of 
dogs,  produced  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  and  that,  when  both  ends  of  the 
nature  were  cut  short,  the  loop  became  encysted,  and  remained  in  the 
Wound  an  indefinite  time  without  producing  irritation.  Similar  results  have 
b^n  since  obtained  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  and  others.  Dr.  Howard,  on  the 
other  hand,  finds  that  wire  ligatures,  if  drawn  tight,  produce  marked  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  around  the  seat  of  ligation,  and  therefore  recom- 
mends the  use  of  loose  wire  ligatures.  Metallic  ligature  threads  have  now 
be^n  used  a  sufficient  number  of  times  in  operations  on  the  human  subject, 
by  Stone,  Gross,  Mastin,  and  other  surgeons,  to  warrant  the  belief  that  they 
are  isafe  agents,  and  may  properly  be  applied  in  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
V*  leave  the  noose  in  situ  and  close  the  wound  over  it,  as  in  certain  operations 
ufpon  the  abdominal  cavity ;  even  in  these  cases,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  antiseptic  short-cut  ligature  of  Prof.  Lister  would  answer  a  still  better 
purpose. 

Rules  for  Ligating  Wounded  Arteries. — In  the  application  of  ligatures  to 
v'funded  arteries,  there  are  certain  rules  which  should  be  indelibly  impressed 
upcin  the  surgeon's  mind :  these  are — 

] .  In  eases  of  primary  kemorrhxige,  no  operation  should  be  performed  upon 
nn  artery^  unless  it  is  at  the  moment  adually  bleeding.  In  cases  of  secondary 
hemorrhage,  a  different  practice  should  be  adopted,  as  will  be  presently 
y*^n ;  bat  in  dealing  with  a  recently  wounded  artery,  if  hemorrhage  have 
ceased,  the  surgeon  as  a  rule  should  not  interfere,  because  (1)  there  is  a  fair 

*  The  ljit«  Prof.  Eve  employed  ligatures  made  from  the  sinew  of  a  deer,  and  Mr. 
B«rweI1  recommends  those  taken  from  the  middle  coat  of  the  ox's  aorta.  Mr.  T. 
Smith,  Mr.  Crofl,  and  Mr.  Pollock  have  used  carbolized  ligatures  made  from  the 
t«odoD  of  the  kangaroo. 
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prospect  that  the  bleeding  will  not  return ;  (2)  the  probability  of  discover- 
ing the  source  of  hemorrhage  is  much  less,  when  there  is  no  stream  of  blond 
to  point  the  surgeon's  way,  and  (3)  the  incisions  and  manipulations  which 
would  be  necessary  in  searching  for  the  arterial  wound  would  be  a  poeiitive 
injury  which  would  more  than  counterbalance  any  benefit  that  might  prob- 
ably be  obtained.  In  certain  exceptional  cases,  however,  the  surgpeon  should 
not  hesitate  to  apply  a  ligature  even  under  these  circumstances;  for  instance, 
if  an  artery  were  seen  pulsating  in  a  wound,  it  would  be  right  to  tie  it  even 
though  it  did  not  bleed,  for  in  such  a  case  the  ligature  could  do  no  harm, 
and  might  prevent  a  great  deal  of  subsequent  mischief;  again,  if  a  patient 
were  likely,  for  any  reason,  to  be  subjected  to  unusual  risk  of  seccmdary 
hemorrhage,  as,  for  instance,  if  it  were  necessary  for  him  to  be  tran8p<»rt4^1 
to  a  distance,  or  if  he  were  threatened  with  the  invasion  of  delirium  tre- 
mens, it  might  be  proper  to  choose  the  lesser  evil,  and  search  for  the  wounded 
vessel,  that  it  might  be  secured  by  a  ligature.  Under  any  circumstances 
the  patient  should  be  constantly  watched,  and  if  the  wound  were  in  an  ex- 
tremity, it  would  be  right  to  apply  a  provisional  tourniquet,  so  that,  in  cai?e 
of  secondary  hemorrhage,  all  unnecessary  loss  of  blood  might  be  prevento<i. 
2.  In  applying  a  ligature  to  a  mounded  artery,  the  surgeon  should  cut  dotrn 
upon  it  directly  at  the  point  from  which  it  bleeds,  and  secure  the  vessel  in  th^ 
wound.  This  rule  and  the  next  were  clearly  laid  down  by  John  Bell,  and 
most  powerfully  enforced  by  Guthrie,  and  yet,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are,  even 
at  the  present  day,  too  often  practically  ignored  by  operators.  There  are 
two  principal  reasons  why  this  rule  should  be  considered  invariable :  (1 )  be- 
cause it  is  oflen  impossible  to  tell  what  vessel  is  wounded,  until  it  is  exp<>se«l 
in  the  wound  itself;  and  (2)  because,  even  if  this  point  could  be  detemiinetl, 
ligature  of  the  main  trunk  above  the  wound  would,  in  a  vast  number  if  n<»t 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  fail  to  arrest  the  bleeding.  Thus  it  has  happen<>d 
that  the  superficial  femoral  artery  has  been  tied  for  arterial  hemorrhage 
from  a  wound  of  the  thigh,  and,  bleeding  continuing  or  recurring,  it  has 
been  subsequently  discovered  that  it  was  a  branch  of  the  profunda  that  was 
wounded ;  or  the  subclavian  has  been  tied  for  supposed  wound  of  the  axil- 
lary artery,  when  the  hemorrhage  really  came  from  the  long  thoracic. 
Again,  if  the  main  trunk  be  tied,  the  collateral  circulation  being  quickly 
established,  secondary  hemorrhage  is  extremely  apt  to  occur  from  the  diMtni 
side  of  the  arterial  wound ;  or  if  there  be  colfateral  branches  given  off  be- 
tween the  point  of  ligation  and  the  wound,  bleeding  may  occur  even  from 
the  proximal  side  of  the  latter,  when,  if  a  second  ligature  be  applied  in  the 
wound,  the  double  obstruction  will  (at  least  in  the  lower  extremity)  almoe^t 
invariably  cause  gangrene  of  the  limb.  Still  inrther,  deligation  of  the  main 
trunk  exposes  the  patient  sometimes  to  additional  danger;  thus,  Liston 
having  tie<i  the  external  iliac  for  wound  of  a  small  branch  of  the  common 
femoral,  the  patient  died  of  peritonitis,  a  cause  of  death,  it  will  be  obj»orvtNi, 
which  was  directly  connected  with  the  operation,  and  entirely  independent 
of  the  original  injury.  For  these  reasons,  then,  viz.,  that  by  this  method 
only  can  the  actual  source  of  hemorrhage  be  determined ;  that  thus  only 
can  probable  security  be  afforded  against  secondary  bleeding;  that  if  s<h.*- 
ondary  hemorrhage  should  occur,  this  plan  does  not  put  out  of  the  quei^tion 
further  treatment ;  and  that  this  plan  does  not  entail  any  additional  ri<k 
upon  the  patient,  the  rule  should  be  invariable,  that,  whenever  prartirabU,  a 
bleeding  artery  should  be  directly  cut  down  upon,  and  tied  where  it  bleeds.  In 
doing  this,  the  surgeon  should  usually  take  the  original  wound  as  the  guide 
for  his  incisions ;  should,  however,  the  wound  be  very  <leep,  it  may  be  more 
convenient  to  reach  the  source  of  hemorrhage  by  making  a  counter-incision 
in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  cutting  upon  the  end  of  a  probe  introduced  t4» 
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the  bottom  of  the  wound.  Hemorrhage  during  the  operation  should  be 
guarded  against  by  the  use  of  a  tourniquet,  where  this  instrument  is  appli- 
cable, or  by  pressure  made  by  an  assistant  on  the  main  trunk ;  in  situations 
where  this  is  impracticable,  the  surgeon  should  introduce  one  or  two  fingers 
into  the  wound,  so  as  to  compress  the  bleeding  vessel  while  making  the  neces- 
sary incisions.  This  rule  of  tying  an  artery  where  it  bleeds  holds  good  for 
both  primary  and  secondary  hemorrhage ;  no  matter  what  the  condition  of 
the  wound  may  be,  as  long  as  there  is  a  wound,  it  should  be  freely  enlarged, 
and  the  vessel  secured  at  the  point  whence  the  blood  issues.  This  is  often  a 
difficult  and  tedious  proceeding,  particularly  in  wounds  that  are  swollen  and 
granulating,  but  it  is  a  proceeding  that  the  surgeon  should  consider  impera- 
tive when  the  occasion  arises ;  and  it  is  surely  very  reprehensible  for  any 
operator,  in  view  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  recorded  experience  on  the 
jfubject  from  both  civil  and  military  practice,  to  persist  in  cases  of  arterial 
hemorrhage  in  tying  the  main  trunk  of  a  limb,  merely  because  it  is  easier 
than  to  tie  the  vessel  in  the  wound,  or,  still  worse,  because  it  enables  him  to 
perform  what  is  considered  a  more  important  operation. 

3,  A  third  rule,  and  one  closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  is  that  tvx> 
ligatures  should  be  applied,  one  to  each  end  of  the  artery  if  it  be  completely  di- 
vided^ and  one  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  if  the  latter  have  not  completely  severed 
th^  coats  of  the  vesael.  The  reason  for  this  rule  is  obvious :  in  many  parts  of 
the  l>ody  the  arterial  anastomosis  is  so  free  that  a  ligature  to  the  proximal 
fide  alone  will  not  even  temporarily  arrest  the  bleeding,  the  current  of  blood 
ht'ing  immediately  carried  around  to  the  distal  extremity ;  in  other  cases, 
though  a  proximal  ligature  may  serve  to  check  the  hemorrhage  for  a  short 
time.  &«  s<K)n  as  the  collateral  circulation  is  fully  established,  bleeding  will 
a^in  begin  A*om  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel.  If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the 
•li*tal  extremity  of  the  vessel  be  so  retracted  and  surrounded  by  the  adjoin- 
iotr  tissues,  that  it  cannot  be  found  even  after  long  and  careful  search,  the 
eunreon  may  plug  the  wound  with  a  graduated  compress,  the  apex  of  which 
hi  imbued  witn  the  solution  of  the  persulphate  of  iron,  and  good  results  may 
he  hoped  for  from  this  proceeding;  but,  whenever  it  is  practicable,  the 
distal  at<  well  as  the  proximal  end  of  the  vessel  should  unquestionably  be 
tirtl.  If  a  large  arterial  branch  be  wounded  immediately  below  its  origin, 
it  is  safer  to  regard  the  injury  as  one  of  the  main  trunk,  and  apply  ligatures 
imme<iiately  above  and  below  the  origin  of  the  branch,  as  well  as  on  the 
dihtal  side  of  the  wound  in  the  latter;^  so,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  large 
branch  be  given  off  immediately  above  or  below  an  arterial  wound,  it  is 

n*per,  after  tying  the  injured  vessel  in  the  usual  way,  to  apply  an  additional 
i'jrature  to  the  branch.  If  this  should  not  be  done,  there  would  be  risk  of 
H-condary  hemorrhage  from  deficiency  of  the  internal  coagulum,  which,  as 
ba.«*  been  mentioned,  extends  only  as  far  as  the  nearest  anastomosing  vessel. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  number  of  cases  on  record,  in  which  the 
pn*ximal  ligature  alone,  or  even  the  ligature  of  the  main  trunk  at  a  distance 
from  the  wound,  has  arrested  hemorrhage,  which  has  not  recurred ;  but  such 
i*:i-4*!«  are  quite  exceptitmal,  and  in  no  degree  invalidate  the  force  of  this  and 
the  preceding  rule  of  treatment,  which  might  well  be  called  golden  rules. 

4.  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  tie  a  bleeding  vessel  in  the  wound,  in 
<^  rtain  situations  it  is  impossible  to  do  so ;  thus,  in  the  case  of  wounds  which 
fwnetrate  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  dividing  branches  of  the  external  carotid,  or 
in  caseii  of  hemorrhage  into  the  mouth  from  the  internal  carotid,  or  within 
the  |>elvis  from  branches  of  the  internal  iliac,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to 

•  I>r.  T.  B.  Wilkerson,  of  North  Carolina,  has  recently  reported  a  case  in  which 
tbi*  plan  was  successfully  carried  out  in  a  case  of  wound  of  the  profunda  femoris  just 
b«low  its  origin. 
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reach  the  seat  of  the  wound,  and  the  surgeon's  only  resource  is  to  tie  the  main 
trunk.  Again,  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the  palmar 
arches,  it  may  be  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  rule,  and  tie  either 
the  brachial,  or  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries.^ 

Application  of  Ligatures  in  the  Continuity  of  Arteries, — In  applying  a 
ligature  in  the  continuity  of  an  artery,  whether  at  the  seat  of  wound  or  at  a 
higher  point,  or  in  the  Hunterian  operation  for  aneurism,  the  surgeon  is 
guided  in  making  his  incisions  by  the  lines  which  he  knows  to  correspond 
with  the  general  course  of  the  vessel.  If  there  be  a  wound,  that  should,  of 
course,  be  the  starting-point  for  the  incision,  but  in  other  cases  the  operator 
must  rely  upon  the  pulsation  of  the  vessel  if  that  can  be  felt,  and  if  not,  upon 
his  general  anatomical  knowledge  as  to  the  course  of  the  artery.  It  is  well, 
especially  when  the  artery  lies  deeply,  to  make  the  incision,  as  recommended 
by  Hargrave  and  Skey,  somewhat  obliauely  to  the  course  of  the  vessel,  which 
can  Ihus  be  more  readily  found  than  if  the  incision  were  directly  in  its  line. 
The  skin  and  superficial  fascia  may  be  divided  by  the  first  stroke  of  the  knife, 
but  afterwards  the  surgeon  should  proceed  with  great  caution,  taking  up  each 
successive  layer  of  tissue  with  delicate  forceps,  and  making  a  slight  notch  for 
the  introduction  of  a  grooved  director  (Fig.  84),  upon  which  the  layer  is  then 

Fro.  84. 


Grooved  director. 


carefully  divided  from  below  upwards.  When  the  sheath  of  the  vessel  is 
reached,  the  surgeon  picks  it  up  in  the  same  way  with  forceps  (Fig.  85,  A  \ 
and  makes  an  opening  just  sufficient  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  needle  which 
bears  the  ligature.  This  is  then  delicately  introduced  between  the  artery  and 
the  vein,  and  very  cautiously  brought  around  the  former  so  as  to  include 
nothing  except  the  vessel  itself.  The  point  of  the  needle,  which  must  be  well 
ground  down  and  rounded,  is  then  tecued  through  the  opening  in  the  sheath 
(Fig.  85,  B),  a  process  which  may  be  facilitated  by  a  gentle  touch  with  the 
knife,  one  end  of  the  ligature  drawn  out,  and  the  other  drawn  backwards 
with  the  needle,  which  must  be  withdrawn  as  gentlv  as  it  was  introduced. 
The  operation  is  completed  by  tying  the  artery  firmly  and  tightly  with  the 
reef-knot  (Fig.  85,  C),  and  bringing  both  ends  of  the  ligature  out  of  the 
wound,  which  is  closed  with  sutures  and  lightly  dressed. 

If  any  small  arterial  branch  should  be  cut  during  the  operation,  it  should 
be  twisted  or  tied,  taking  care  to  secure  both  ends ;  the  chief  precautions  to 
be  observed  in  passing  the  needle  are  not  to  wound  the  vein,  and  not  to 
include  the  latter  or  any  portion  of  it,  or  a  nerve,  in  the  noose  of  the  ligature. 
Entanglement  of  the  vein  would  be  very  apt  to  cause  phlebitis  or  gangrene, 
while  ligature  of  the  nerve  would  at  least  give  unnecessary  pain,  and  might 
possibly  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  tetanus.  It  would  likewise  cause 
paralysis  or  the  parts  below,  which  in  some  situatioas  might  be  productive  of 
very  grave  consequences.  If,  in  passing  the  needle,  there  should  be  a  gush 
of  blood,  more  in  quantity  than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  separation  of 
the  sheath,  making  it  probable  that  the  vein  had  been  punctured,  the  sur- 

>  Ogston,  of  Aberdeen,  has  successfully  tied  the  deep  palmar  arch  by  separating  the 
abductor  indicis  from  the  radial  side  of  the  metacarpal  hone  of  the  index  finger, 
through  a  dorsal  incision. 
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geon  should  either  auspend  the  operation  and  apply  pressure,  or  should 
extend  bis  incision  and  reapply  the  ligature  at  a  higher  poiut.  To  allow  a 
ligature  to  remain  which  passed  partially  through  a  vein,  would  be  equiva- 
lent to  forming  a  seton  through  that  vessel,  and  would  certainly  expose  the 
patient  to  the  risks  of  phlebitis, 
thrombosis,  gangrene,  and,  possibly 
embolism  and  secondary  pvffimia. 
It  is  almoflt  needless  to  say  that  the 
^rgeoD  should  be  careful  not  to 
mtas  the  artery,  and  tie  instead  a 
nerve  or  even  a  portion  of  con- 
■Ivaaeti  fascia,  an  accident  which 
has  occasionally  happened  iu  the 
hands  of  the  most  skilful  operators. 
If  the  artery  be  very  superficial, 
the  surgeon  should  be  correspond- 
ingly careful  not  to  go  too  deeply 
in  his  first  incision,  which  some 
<4<erator9,  indeed,  prefer  to  make 
by  pinching  up  a  fold  of  skin,  trans- 
fixing, and  cutting  from  within  out- 
wani-i.  In  dividing  the  deeper 
mucturcs,  the  side  of  the  knife 
thould   be  used   rather   than  the 

Cint,  and  the  edge  should  always 
directed  away  &om  the  artery. 
After  tying  an  artery  in  its  con- 
cinuitv,  the  Umb  below  should  be 

kept  warm  until  the  coll^ral  circulation  is  fiiUy  established ;  the  li^ture 
"ill  usually  drop  between  the  first  and  third  weeks,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vewel ;  should  it  remain  too  long,  gentle  traction  and  twisting  may  be 
[•ractlsed,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  ligatures  on  the  cut  ends  of  vessels. 

8.  Ampnmn. — Acupressure,  or  the  means  of  controlling  arterial  hem- 
orrhage by  pressure  with  a  needle  or  pin,  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
'<r  the  profession  by  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  in  December,  185!).  It  has  since 
then  baen  employed  more  or  less  extensively  by  a  great  number  of  surgeons, 
utd,  after  having  been  alternately  extolled  and  condemned,  and  having.es- 
( it^l  in  the  city  of  its  birth  one  of  the  mmt  virulent  profesiional  controversies 
'■f  modem  times,  has  now  gradually  assumed  its  proper  place  as  one  of  the 
ci'ide«,  and.  under  certain  circumstances,  one  of  the  best  modes  by  which 
•ncrial  bleeding  can  be  arrested.  Acupressure  may  be  practised  in  several 
different  ways,  of  which  Prof.  Pirrie  and  Dr.  Keith,  who  have  published  a 
monograph  on  the  subject,  enumerate  seven  ;  though  for  practical  purposes 
the  number  might  he  reduced  to  four.  In  the  first  two  of  Pirrie's  ana  Keith's 
methods,  the  vessel  is  comprefised  between  a  pin  or  needle  and  the  soft  tissues 
'.f  the  part ;  in  the  third,  fourth,  and  sixth,  between  a  pin  or  needle  ond  a 
I'tp  of  fine  flexible  wire  ;  in  the  fifth  (or  Aberdeen  method),  the  pressure  is 
made  by  passing  a  pin  or  needle  beneath  the  artery,  which  is  then  twisted 
upon  iUelf  by  a  quarter  or  half  rotation  of  the  pin ;  and  in  the  seventh,  the 
vnnel  is  compressed  between  the  pin  aud  any  bony  prominence  which  may 
be  conveniently  situated.  The  fir»l  method  is  thus  described  by  Simpson : 
~  it  consists  in  passing  a  long  needle  twice  through  the  fiaps  or  sides  of  a 
ir')und,  so  as  to  cross  over  and  compress  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  artery  or 
its  tube,  just  in  the  same  way  as  in  fastening  a  flower  in  the  lapel  of  our  coat. 
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we  cro6B  over  and  compress  the  stalk  of  it  with  the  pin  which  fixes  it.  and 

with  this  view  pass  the  pin  twice  through  the  lapel When  paaeiDc 

the  needle  in  this  method,  the  surgeon  usually  places  the  point  of  nis  leti 
forefinger  or  of  his  thumb  upon  the  mouth  of  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  with 
his  right  hand  he  introduces  tne  needle  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  and  pasir^ 
it  right  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  flap  till  its  point  projects  for  a 
couple  of  lines  or  so  from  the  surface  of  the  wound,  a  little  to  the  right  i^ide 
of  ine  tube  of  the  vessel.  Then,  by  forcibly  inclining  the  head  of  the  needle 
towards  his  right,  he  brings  the  projecting  portion  of  its  poiut  firmlv  down 
upon  thesiteof  the  vessel,  and  after  seeing  that  it  thus  quite  ."huts  the  artery, 
he  makes  it  re-enter  the  flap  as  near  as  {wssible  to  the  left  side  of  the  vesf^l. 
and  pushes  od  the  needle  through  the  flesh  till  its  point  comes  out  again  al 
the  cutaneous  surface.  In  this  mode  we  use  the  cutaneous  walls  and  com- 
ponent substance  of  the  flap  as  a  resisting  medium,  against  which  we  com- 
press and  close  the  arterial  tube."  The  exact  mechanism  of  the/iriit  method 
can  be  readily  understood  from  the  accompanying  wood-cuts  (Figs.  86,  «"  . 

Fio.  88.  Fio.  87. 


In  the  second  method,  "  a  common  short  sewing-neadle,  threaded  with  a  short 
piece  of  iron  wire,  for  the  purptrae  of  afterwards  retracting  and  removing  it, 
IB  dipped  down  into  the  soft  textures  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  then 
rais^  up  and  bridged  over  the  artery,  and  llien  finally  dipped  down  again 
and  thrust  into  the  sofl  tissues  on  the  other  side  of  the  vessel"  (Fig.  8><).    In 


the  third  method  (Fig.  89), "  the  point  of  the  needle  is  entered  a  few  line^  to 
one  side  of  the  vessel,  then  passed  under  or  below  it,  and  afterwards  puahed 
on,  BO  that  the  point  a^iu  emerges  a  few  lines  beyond  the  veseel.  The  noose 
or  duplicature  of  wire  is  next  thrown  over  the  point  of  the  needle ;  then,  after 
being  carried  across  the  mouth  or  site  of  the  vessel,  and  passed  around  the 
eye  end  of  the  needle,  it  is  pulled  sufficiently  tight  to  close  the  veewl ;  and 
lastly,  it  is  fixed  by  making  it  turn  by  a  half  twist  or  twist  around  the  stem 
of  the  needle."  The/ourtA  method  is  identical  with  the  third,  except  that  a 
long  pin  is  substituted  for  the  needle,  the  head  of  the  pin  remaining  outride 
of  me  wound,  white  the  rixOi  difiere  from  the  fourth  merely  in  the  way  of 
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tiling  the  wire,  the  ends  of  which  are,  in  this  method,  "  croesed  behind  the 
inii'm  uf  the  [)in  so  as  to  embrace  the  bluing  mouth  between  them, .  .  pulled 
^LitfifieDtlf  ti|;ht  tp  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  thereafter  brought  fon^-ard  by  the 
wiJwof  the  pin — one  on  each  side — and  finally  fixed  by  a  haii'twist  in  front 

•  ■(  and  close  down  upon  the  pin  "  (Pirrie  and  Keith,  Acupressure,  p.  44). 
The_/tjU,  or  "  Aberdeen  method,"  consiats  in  passing  a  pin  or  needle  through 

ihe  N>fl  ti^ues  close  to  the  art«ry,  giving  the  instrument  a  quarter  or  a  half 

ruiaiioD,  by  which  the  vessel  is  twisted  upon  itself,  and  then  fising  the  pin 

(ir  Deedle  by  thrusting  its  point  deeply  into  the  tissues  beyond  (Fig.  90). 

Till''  method  seems  to  me  tne  best  and 

nvr-t  generally  applicable;    additional  Fro.  00. 

si-curily  may  be  given  by  superadding 

ibf  use  of  a  wire  loop,  as  in  the  pre- 

"liing  methods.     The  seventh  and  last 

niFthcid    consists,    according    to    Prof 

Pirrie,    "  in     passing    a     long    needle 

iliniuph  the  cutaneous  surface,  pretty 

•U-]>  into  the  soft  parte,  at  some  distance 

tnim  the  vessel  to  be  acupressed^mak- 

inz  it  emerge  near  the  vessel — bridging        Acupressure  ^  fifth  meihod.   (EmcmM.) 

"Vcr  and  compressing  the  artery,  dip- 

iiinz  (he  needle  into  the  soft  parts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  vessel,  and 

Itinging  out  the  point  of  the  needle  a  second  time  through  tJie  common  in- 

ir-.TjTnent.     In  this  method  the  soft  parts  are  twice  transfixed,  and  the  artery 

I-  tnjmpreseed  between  the  bone  and  the  middle  portion  of  the  needle  in 

tr-iDt  of  the  int^ument,  between  the  first  point  of  exit  and  the  second  point 

ijt  entrance." 

Hodt  of  Repair  of  Arteries  after  Acupressure. — This  subject  has  recently 
Ivfn  investigated  by  several  writers,  the  results  of  whose  observations  may 
\*-  Ftalcd  as  follows :  There  is  no  direct  adhesion  of  the  apposed  walla  of  the 
Tf*e],  as  believed  by  Dr,  Hcwbod  and  others,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  sole 
]>^■t'««  of  permanent  repair  takes  place  at  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel ;  the  end 
mWrved  by  the  needle  is  merely  to  remove  the  pressure  of  the  blood  cur- 
rtni  until  this  repair  is  accomplished.  If,  however,  the  needle  be  allowed  to 
n-main  eo  long  as  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ves- 
-'i.  iheo  closure  takes  place  at  the  line  of  this  destruction,  just  as  after  the 
'!■*  iif  a  ligature.  The  actual  repair  which  goes  on  at  the  cut  end  of  the 
y*«\  a  due  partly  to  changes  in  the  walls  of  the  vessel  itself,  and  partly  to 
'liuges  in  the  contained  blood,  in  fact  to  the  same  changes  which  we  have 
ilnady  studied  as  taking  place  in  the  process  of  natural  hiemostasis.  A  clot 
fiinng  above  the  needle,  and  rests  upon  without  adhering  to  the  contracted 
p'nionof  the  artery  below.  The  time  during  which  the  acupressure  needle 
(f.'-uld  be  allowed  to  remain  varies  froia  twenty-four  to  sixty  hours,  accord- 
roe  to  the  size  of  the  vessel.  If  it  be  removed  before  the  repair  of  the  cut 
toA  of  the  vessel  is  complete,  there  will  be  risk  of  dislodgement  of  the  clot 
which  is  not  adherent),  and  of  hemorrhage;  while  if  it  remain  too  long,  it 
Till  excit«  suppuration  in  its  track,  iust  as  any  other  foreign  body. 

Mod^ied  Aeupretmire. — Under  tne  name  of  "  artery  compressor,"  Mr. 
Porter,  of  Dublin,  has  described  an  apparatus  for  the  temporary  occlusion  of 
tn  uterr  in  caeea  of  aneurism.  It  somewhat  resembles  Sir  P.  Crampton's 
"pfme  arUre,"  and  consista  essentially  of  a  bent  probe  and  a  wire,  between 
■hich  the  vessel  is  compressed,  and  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  with- 
drawn at  will.  Dr.  L'Eetrange's  apparatus  for  the  same  purpose  consists  of 
a  doable  aneurismal  needle,  the  blades  of  which  close  like  the  jaws  of  a 
lithotrii«.    Instruments  of  various  kinds  for  the  temporary  occlusion  of 
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arteries  have  likewise  been  devised  by  Deschamps,  Desault,  AsRalini,  Da- 
rest,  Richardson,  of  Dublin,  and  others. 

Filopressurey  or  compression  of  a  vessel  by  means  of  a  wire,  has  been 

Sractised  by  various  surgeons,  among  whom  may  be  specially  mentioned 
Ir.  Dix,  Dr.  Pollock,  and  Prof.  Langenbeck,  and  has  been  described  as  a 
modification  of  acupressure.  It  is,  however,  as  shown  by  Simpson,  an  old 
mode  of  treatment,  and,  I  may  add,  appears  to  be  inferior  to  both  acupresp- 
ure  and  the  ligature.  It  is  practised  by  surrounding  a  vessel  with  a  loop  of 
wire,  the  ends  of  which  are  brought  out  separately  through  the  flap  or  siile 
of  the  wound,  and  twisted  over  a  compress  which  serves  to  protect  the  skin. 
Undpressure,  or  compression  by  means  of  a  hook,  is  recommended  by 
Vanzetti,  of  Padua,  in  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  from  wounds  of  the 
palmar  arch,  etc. 

Aerteriverdon  is  a  name  employed  by  Prof.  Weber,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
for  a  mode  of  arresting  hemorrhage  suggested  by  himself,  which  consists  in 
everting  the  cut  end  of  an  artery  so  as  to  invaginate  the  vessel  within  iu 
own  extremity,  and  then  fixing  the  parts  by  the  introduction  of  a  needle 
point  or  delicate  metallic  peg. 

Comparison  between  AcapresBnre,  Torsion,  and  Ligature. — From  what 

has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  mechanism  by  which  each  of  these  methods 
acts,  and  the  pathological  changes  to  which  each  gives  rise,  it  will  appear,  I 
think,  that  the  ligature  is  to  be  preferred,  whenever  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  allow  the  surgeon  to  choose  between  them.     The  objections  urpred 
aeainst  the  ligature  are,  that  (1)  it  acts  as  a  seton,  causing  suppuration 
along  its  track;  (2)  it  confines  a  minute  slough  in  the  wound  until  it  comes 
away  itself;  and  (3)  it  may  become  prematurely  detached  and  allow  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage.     These  objections,  though  theoretically  just,  seem  to 
me  to  be  practically  of  little  or  no  value,  for  (1)  healing  without  any  sup- 
puration is  almost  never  met  with  (at  least  in  this  climate),  in  wounds  of 
the  size  of  those  in  which  ligatures  are  used,  and  no  trustworthy  evidence 
has  yet  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  use  of  ligatures  increases  the  amount 
of  suppuration ;  (2)  the  size  of  the  slough  embraced  by  the  noose  of  the  liga- 
ture, in  cases  that  do  well,  is  so  minute  as  to  be  really  not  worth  notice,  and 
in  cases  where  there  is  extensive  sloughing,  there  is  no  reason  to  attribute 
that  sloughing  to  the  use  of  ligatures ;  and  (3)  though  hemorrhage  may 
occur  upon  the  detachment  of  a  ligature,  it  is  (unless  violence  have  been 
used  in  removing  the  ligature')  due  to  a  defect  in  the  natural  process  of  Ha- 
mostasis,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  quite  as  likely  to  occur  with  either 
torsion  or  acupressure  as  with  the  ligature.     Torsion  closes  arteries  just  as 
the  ligature  does,  and  there  is  the  same  risk  of  hemorrhage  on  the  separa- 
tion of  the  twisted  extremity,  if  it  has  been  twisted  enough  to  impair  its 
vitality,  as  on  detachment  of  the  ligature;  while  if  it  have  been  insufficiently 
twisted,  there  is  the  additional  risk  of  the  extremity  of  the  vessel  becoming 
untwisted,  and  thus  allowing  bleeding  at  an  earlier  period ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  end  be  twisted  ofiT,  the  vessel  is  in  the  same  condition  as  if  it  had 
been  tied,  and  the  ligature  immediately  removed.     If  the  acupressure  pin 
be  removed  before  it  produces  suppuration,  the  sole  protection  against  hem- 
orrhage is  an  incomplete  union  at  the  cut  end  of  the  vessel,  and  an  unaii- 
herent  clot  above  the  point  of  constriction ;  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  lone 
enough  to  cause  inflammatory  changes  in  the  arterial  coats  at  the  point  uf 
constriction,  it  defeats  its  own  object,  and  acts  as  a  ligature  which  has  been 
tied  and  subsequently  removed.  That  both  acupressure  and  torsion  are  able 
to  control  hemorrhage  from  even  large  arteries  is  abundantly  proved ;  that 
either  does  so  any  better  than  the  ligature  is,  it  seems  to  me,  not  proved  ; 
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while  td  give  the  same  security  that  is  afforded  by  the  ligature,  either  must 
be  pushed  so  far  as  to  be  open  to  the  identical  objection  which  is  urged 
against  the  ligature,  viz.,  that  of  introducing  a  foreign  body  into  the  wound, 
and,  by  so  doing,  impeding  union  by  adhesion. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  sufficiently  extended  statistics  of  torsion  having  yet 
been  published,  to  warrant  a  numerical  comparison  of  the  results  of  this 
method,  with  those  of  the  ligature.  The  reports  of  Messrs.  Syme,  Hum- 
phiy,  Bryant,  Forster,  and  Hill,  have  certainly  been  favorable,  yet  the  ex- 
perience of  other  surgeons  who  are  equally  eminent  has  been  opposed  to,  the 
general  employment  of  torsion ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Syme  only 
recommended  it  in  connection  with  the  antiseptic  method  of  Prof.  Lister, 
while  the  whole  number  of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  used  in  the  human 
hubject  is  as  yet  comparatively  limited.  As  regards  the  statistics  of  acupress- 
ure, the  most  favorable  series  of  cases  yet  published  is  that  of  Prof.  Pirrie 
and  Dr.  Keith,  and  jet  even  this,  when  analyzed,  shows  at  least  no  better 
n>:<ults  than  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  ligature.  Thus,  twelve  amputa- 
tions reported  by  Prof.  Pirrie  gave  three  deaths,  and  yet  in  all  but  one  case 
the  operation  was  done  for  disease,  and  eight  of  the  twelve  patients  were 
children.  The  theoretical  assumption  that  acupressure  guards  against  the 
common  causes  of  death  after  operation,  is  not  borne  out  by  fact — erysipelas, 
sloughing,  and  pysemia  having  occurred  even  in  the  very  favorable  experience 
••f  Messrs.  Pirrie  and  Keith;  while  union  by  adhesion,  except  in  Aberdeen, 
has  been  quite  as  rare  with  acupressure  as  with  the  ligature,  and  even  in  the 
few  Aberdeen  cases  in  which  it  is  stated  that  not  a  single  drop  of  pus  was 
*€en  daring  the  cure,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  period  of  convalescence  was 
any  shorter  than  it  is  constantly  found  to  be,  when  ligatures  are  used. 

What,  then,  are  the  real  advantages  of  acupressure  ?  Simplv  and  solely, 
I  believe,  that  it  is  more  easily  and  quickly  applied  than  the  ligature,  and 
that  in  its  use  the  surgeon  needs  no  assistant :  hence,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
specially  of  seconda^  hemorrhage,  it  is  often  the  surgeon's  most  available 
rc^Mjuroe,  and  as  such  its  modes  of  employment  should  be  familiar  to  every 
practitioner.  Torsion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  confessed  even  by  its  advocates 
u»  be  a  more  tedious  and  difficult  proceeding  than  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture, and,  therefore,  seems  to  me,  although  possibly  safer  than  acupressure, 
even  less  desirable  for  general  use.  * 

CoHaleral  Circulation. — In  whatever  way  an  arterial  trunk  be  occluded, 
whether  by  disease  or  by  surgical  interference,  the  vitality  of  the  parts  be- 
low won  Id  be  impaired  but  for  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  circuUdion. 
The  immediate  effect  of  a  ligature,  or  other  means  of  arterial  occlusion,  is 
tu  throw  the  force  of  the  circulation  into  new  channels,  and  hence,  though 
the  limb  below  the  site  of  ligature  is  for  a  time  less  ftill  of  blood,  the  bal- 
ance IS  soon  restored,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  activity  of  the  capillary 
circulation  is  so  much  increased,  that  the  part  is  not  unfrequently  both 
redder  and  warmer  than  in  its  natural  state.  The  action  of  the  capillaries 
ii,  however,  but  temporary,  the  true  collateral  circulation  being  established 
throQfrh  the  inosculation  of  anastomosing  branches,  derived  sometimes  from 
the  afiected  vessel  itself,  but  more  frequently  from  neighboring  trunks  on 
the  same  side  of  the  body.  Thus,  if  the  superficial  femoral  be  tied,  the 
collateral  circulation  is  established  through  the  branches  of  the  proftmda, 
while  after  ligature  of  the  common  carotid,  it  is  principally  through  the  infe- 
rior thyroid  and  vertebral  arteries  that  the  circulation  is  maintained.  Even 
after  occlusion  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  the  collateral  circulation  is  estab- 
lished in  quite  a  short  time,  pulsation  in  the  femoral  artery  having  returned 
in  leas  than  ten  hours,  in  the  case  of  ligature  of  the  aorta,  reported  by  Mr. 
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Stokes.  In  old  persons,  or  in  those  whose  arterial  system  is  afie<^te<l  hj 
atheromatous  or  fatty  degeneration,  the  collateral  circulation  is  less  readily 
established  and  less  perfectly  maintained  than  in  the  young  and  healthy,  the 
reason  of  this  obviously  being  that  the  arteries  of  the  latter  are  more  efa^ic. 
and  dilate  with  greater  &cility  to  accommodate  the  increased  flow  of  hhjiy*\ 
through  them.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  chronic  aneurism,  the  obstruc- 
tion has  sometimes  gradually  caused  the  establishment  of  the  collateral  cir- 
culation before  ligation  is  practised,  so  that  under  these  circumstances  9ur^- 
cal  interference  may  be  even  less  resented  than  when  employed  for  wounds: 
of  healthy  arteries.  This  statement  would  appear  to  be  contradicted  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  gangrene  is  more  frequent  after  ligature  for  aneurism 
than  afler  that  for  traumatic  causes,  but,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  gan- 
grene in  the  former  case  is  usually  from  venous,  not  from  arterial  obstructioo. 

Not  only  does  anastomosis  take  place  between  collateral  branches,  but  an 
indirect  communication  is  sometimes  re-established  between  the  divided  end* 
of  the  obliterated  trunk.  Finally  the  fibrous  cord,  which  connects  the  divide*! 
extremities  of  the  artery,  occasionally  becomes  itself  pervious,  allowing  a 
narrow  but  direct  chaunel  of  communication  between  the  proximal  and  distal 
ends  of  the  vessel. 

The  establishment  of  the  collateral  circulation  is  sometimes  attended  with 
pain,  apparently  from  pressure  of  the  enlarging  vessels  upon  contiguous 
nerves ;  this  is  most  marked  in  cases  of  aneurism,  in  which  additional  press- 
ure is  caused  by  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  sac. 

Secondary  Hemorrhage. — The  most  frequent  accident  after  the  use  of  the 
ligature  or  other  artificial  means  of  arterial  occlusion,  is  unquestionably 
secondary  hemorrhage.  This  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes,  some  of 
which  are  local  and  some  constitutional.  Among  the  local  causes  may  be 
mentioned,  (1)  imperfect  application  of  the  occluding  means;  as  when  the 
vessel  has  been  tied  so  near  its  cut  extremity  that  the  noose  slips  off  prema- 
turely, when  the  knot  has  been  carelessly  made,  when  a  large  amount  of  ex- 
traneous tissue  has  been  included  in  the  noose  of  the  li^ture,  so  that  thL» 
becomes  loosened  before  the  vessel  is  healed,  or  (which  is  especially  apt  to 
happen  with  acupressure)  when  the  vessel  has  been  compressed  only  enoucrh 
to  check  bleeding  while  the  force  of  the  heart  is  diminished  by  shock  or  by 
the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  but  not  enough  to  occlude  the  artery  when  reaction 
has  occurred;  (2)  the  giving  off  of  a  large  collateral  branch  either  immt^ 
diately  above  or  immediately  below  the  point  of  occlusion,  a  circumstance 
which,  though  not  necessarily  a  cause  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  is  verv  apt 
to  be  so,  from  limiting  the  extent  of  the  internal  coagulum  in  the  proximal, 
and  more  especially  in  the  distal  end  of  the  vessel ;  and  (3)  a  diseased  con- 
dition of  the  coats  of  the  artery  itself;  this  may  cause  hemorrhage  directly, 
either  by  allowing  the  ligature  to  ulcerate  through  the  vessel  prematurely,  or 
by  allowing  rupture  to  take  place  above  the  site  of  the  ligature,  or  more 
rarely  indirectly,  by  giving  rise  to  the  formation,  above  the  ligature,  of  an 
aneurism  which  subsequently  bursts  and  permits  the  escape  of  blood.  In 
other  cases  secondary,  or  rather  consecutive,  hemorrhage  may  occur  fr>»m 
vessels  which  escape  the  notice  of  the  surgeon  during  an  operation,  or  ( in  case 
of  ligation  in  the  continuity)  from  small  anastomosing  branches,  which. 
though  wounded,  do  not  begin  to  bleed  until  enlarged  by  the  establishment 
of  the  collateral  circulation.  The  constihUional  causes  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage may  be  said  to  be  any  conditions  of  system  which  interfere  with  the 
natural  processes  which  we  have  seen  to  be  essential  for  the  closure  of  wounded 
arteries.  Thus,  a  want  of  coagulability  in  the  blood  itself,  the  *'  hemorrhagic 
diathesis,*'  visceral  disease  (especially  of  the  liver),  an  unusually  severe  attack 
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of  ordinary  traumatic  or  inflammatory  fever,  certain  affections  which  are  apt 
ti>  occur  after  operations,  especially  erysipelas,  pysemia,  hospital  gangrene,  or 
even  ordinary  sloughing,  may  all  be  considered  as  causes  of  secondary  hemor- 
rhage. In  the  case  of  pysemia,  the  hemorrhage  often  consists  of  capillary 
oozing — ^the  parenchymatous  hemorrhage  of  Stromeyer  and  Lidell — and  is 
apparently  due  to  mechanical  obstruction,  from  thrombosis  of  the  venous 
trunks  o^  the  part.  J.  H.  Porter  has  described  an  intermittent  form  of 
hemorrhage,  which  he  thinks  is  due  to  malarial  influence. 

Occasionally  a  single  secondary  hemorrhage  may  prove  fatal,  but  more 
usually  there  are  a  number  of  successive  gushes,  of  which  the  first  may  be 
r(»mparatively  slight,  the  patient  being  gradually  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme 
ansemia,  and  dying  rather  from  repeated  losses  of  blood,  than  from  the  quan- 
tity lost  at  any  one  time.  When  hemorrhage  occurs  after  ligature  of  an 
artery  in  its  continuity,  it  is  almost  invariably  from  the  distal  extremity  of 
the  veflsel.  The  reasons  for  this  appear  to  be  (1)  that,  as  already  remarked, 
the  distal  clot  is  smaller  and  less  nrm  than  the  proximal,  and  (2)  that,  from 
the  Qonstriction  of  the  ligature  interfering  more  with  its  vasa  vasorum,  the 
distal  end  of  the  vessel  is  more  exposed  to  sloughing  than  the  proximal. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  may  occur  at  any  time  after  the  application  of  a 
ligature,  though  it  is  most  common  about  the  period  of  separation  of  the  lat- 
ter ;  when  it  occurs  earlier,  it  is  usually  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  mode  of 
t«crlusion,  to  disease  of  the  arterial  tunics,  or  to  some  of  the  systemic  condi- 
tiMibt  which  have  been  referred  to.  Secondary  hemorrhage  is  occasionally 
Diet  with,  weeks  or  months  after  the  separation  of  the  ligature ;  in  these  cases 
it  IB  usually  due  to  the  occurrence  of  sloughing,  or  to  the  dissolution  and  reab- 
^iTjfdou,  under  the  influence  of  constitutional  causes,  of  the  coagulum  and 
inflammatory  adhesions  by  which  closure  of  the  vessel  was  effected. 

Treatment  of  Secondary  Hemorrhage, — ^The  constitutional  treatment  of 
fectindary  hemorrhage  does  not  differ  from  that  already  described  as  appro- 
priate to  the  primary  aflection ;  the  most  valuable  medicines,  in  this  condition, 
ire,  I  think,  opium  and  ergot,  which  may  be  freely  administered ;  special 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  straining  in  defecation  or  violent  cough- 
ing ;  qoinia  should  be  given  if  there  is  any  malarial  complication.  The  local 
treatment  of  secondary  hemorrhage  varies  according  as  the  bleeding  proceeds 
from  a  stump,  or  from  an  artery  ligated  in  its  continuity.  It  should  be  pre- 
mised that  the  rule  not  to  operate  on  an  artery  which  has  stopped  bleedmg, 
*\*ihs  not  apply  in  either  of  these  cases.  As  Mr.  Erichsen  puts  it,  the  surgeon 
in  these  cases  may  after  the  first,  and  must  after  the  second  bleeding  adopt 
determined  measures  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  hemorrhage. 

1.  Seoondary  Hemorrhage  from  a  Stump  may,  if  in  only  moderate  amount, 
k^  often  checked  by  the  judicious  application  of  pressure,  position,  and  cold. 
*^bouki,  however,  these  means  fail,  or  should  the  bleeding  be  so  free  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  it  comes  from  a  large  vessel,  the  proper  course  to  be 
MfBued  depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  stump  itself;  if  the  process  of 
ncatrization  in  the  latter  be  not  far  advanced,  or,  under  any  circumstances,  if 
\x*  cavity  appear  to  be  stuffed  and  distended  with  clots,  the  surgeon  should 
without  liesitation  break  up  the  adhesions,  and  search  for  the  bleeding  artery 
4)  the  face  of  the  stump  itself,  applying  a  fresh  ligature  to  whatever  vessel  is 
f<»and  to  be  in  &ult.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stump  be  nearly  healed,  and 
d<»  not  appear  to  be  stuffed  with  clots,  it  is  proper  to  attempt  to  secure  the 
bleeding  veasel,  or  the  artery  of  which  it  is  a  branch,  immediately  above  the 
thanp  :  thia  may  be  done  by  cutting  down  and  applying  a  ligature,  or,  pref- 
erably, by  acupressing  the  vessel  by  Simpson's  first  method;  this  is  one  of 
the  exceptionaj  cases  m  which  acupressure  seems  to  be  particularly  applica- 
ble, uid  there  would  be  every  reason  to  hope,  under  such  circumstances,  that 
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the  temporary  occlusion  of  the  artery  by  the  pin  would  be  sufficient  to  allow 
the  completion  of  the  natural  process  of  repair  at  the  cut  extremity  of  die 
vessel,  liigation  of  the  main  artery  of  a  limb,  for  hemorrhage  from  a  stump, 
is  in  most  situations  a  bad  operation,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  when 
prolonged  search  has  &iled  to  find  the  artery  in  the  reopened  wound  ( an 
event  which  may  occur  from  the  sloughing  and  disorganized  condition  of 
the  part),  and  when  the  vessel  cannot  be  secured  immediately  above  the 
stump.  The  reasons  for  this  are,  that  in  many  cases  the  operation  would 
fidl  to  check  the  hemorrhage,  that  it  would  expose  the  patient  to  great  risk 
of  gangrene,  and  that  it  would  superadd  an  operation,  in  itself  serious,  to 
the  dangers  which  already  existed :  hence,  in  some  situations,  even  re-am- 
putation might  be  a  safer  and  better  procedure  than  ligation  of  the  main 
trunk.  In  some  positions,  however,  as  after  amputation  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  or  high  up  in  the  thigh,  ligation  of  the  main  trunk  may  be  the  only 
resource  availaole,  and  in  such  cases  the  vessels  to  be  secured  are  the  axil- 
larv  for  the  upper,  and  the  external  iliac  for  the  lower  extremitv. 

i.  Secondary  Hemorrhage  from  an  Artery  previously  lAgaiea  in  its  Con- 
tinuiiy  is  an  accident  of  the  gravest  nature.  In  its  treatment  the  surgeon 
may  properly  first  try  the  effect  of  pressure,  adjusting  accurately  to  the  bleed- 
ing point  a  graduated  compress,  and  keeping  it  in  position  with  a  riuK  tour- 
niquet, or  arterial  compressor.  In  the  case  of  some  arteries,  as  the  subdavian 
or  iliacs,  and  generally  in  the  case  of  vessels  situated  about  the  trunk,  no 
other  means  are  applicable,  and  the  use  of  pressure  should  then  be  persevered 
in,  though  it  must  often  prove  ineffective.  In  the  case  of  the  upper  extremity, 
if  pressure  fail,  the  surgeon  should  treat  the  vessel  as  one  primarily  wounded, 
cutting  down  and  tying  the  vessel  above  and  below  the  source  of  hemorrhage ; 
if  hemorrhage  again  recur,  or  if  the  bleeding  vessel  cannot  be  found  or  se- 
cured in  the  wound,  a  ligature  may  be  applied  with  fair  hope  of  success 
to  the  main  artery  at  a  higher  point.  Should  this  fidl,  amputation  at 
the  highest  point  of  ligature  should  be  resorted  to.  In  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, the  case  is  somewhat  different.  If  the  bleeding  be  from  the  femoral 
artery,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  apply  fresh  ligatures  in  the  wound,  above 
and  below  the  source  of  hemorrhage,  and  this  course  will  occasionally  suc- 
ceed, as  in  a  case  under  m^  care  at  the  University  Hospital ;  thou^  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Cripps's  statistics,  careftilly  applied  pressure  b  often  the 
most  promising  remedy  in  these  cases.  The  tibial  vesseb  lie  so  deeply  that 
it  would  be  almost  hopeless  to  attempt  a  second  ligation  in  case  of  seoHidary 
hemorrhage  after  tying  one  of  them,  though  it  mi^ht  perhaps  be  tried,  if  the 
condition  of  the  patient  warranted  the  effort.  Ligation  of  the  main  trunk 
under  these  circumstances  in  the  lower  extremity  would  almost  inevitably 
cause  gangrene,  and  should  not  be  attempted.  Amputation  at  or  above  tfaie 
site  of  ligature  would  be  a  safer  operation,  and  should,  I  think,  in  this  sit- 
uation, undoubtedly  be  preferred. 


Gangrene  after  Arterial  Ooclnsion,  whether  from  disease  or  from  surgical 
interference,  is  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  collateral  circulation ;  it  is  most 
often  met  with  in  the  lower  extremity,  and  in  those  whose  arteries  from  age 
or  other  cause  are  in  an  inelastic  condition,  whether  accompanied  or  not 
by  positive  degeneration.  Amone  the  exciting  causes  may  be  mentioned 
loss  of  blood  (as  from  secondary  hemorrhage),  venous  congestion  ( henoe  it 
is  more  frequent  after  ligations  for  aneurism  than  after  those  for  wounds  s 
erysipelas,  the  application  of  cold  or  of  excessive  heat,  or  the  use  of  even 
moderately  tight  bandages.  It  is  usually  manifested  from  the  third  to  the 
tenth  day,  and  is  commonly,  on  account  of  venous  implication,  of  the  moist 
variety ;  occasionally,  however,  it  assumes  the  character  of  dry  gangrene  or 
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mummification.  These  conditions  have  been  already  described,  in  discuss- 
ing the  subjects  of  inflammation  and  of  mortification  as  a  cause  for  amputa- 
tion,  and  n^d  not  therefore  be  again  referred  to.  Much  may  be  done  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  gangrene  after  ligation  of  an  artery,  by  wrapping  the 
limb  in  cotton-wool,  so  as  to  keep  up  its  temperature  and  protect  it  from  ex- 
ternal injury,  and  by  placing  hot  bottles  or  hot  bricks  under  the  bedclothes, 
though  not  in  contact  with  tne  limb.  Should  there  be  much  venous  conges- 
tion, gentle  but  methodical  friction  from  below  upwards  might  be  practised, 
so  as  to  assist  in  emptying  the  superficial  veins.  Should  gangrene  actually 
occur,  amputation  must  be  practised  through  the  site  of  arterial  occlusion, 
unless  when,  after  injury  of  the  femoral  artery,  the  gangrene  is  limited  to 
the  foot,  when,  as  pointed  out  by  Guthrie,  amputation  below  the  knee  will 
usually  be  sufficient.     (See  page  92.) 

Remote  Consequences  of  ArtericU  Occlusion, — ^Even  when  everything  goes 
well  after  the  ligation  of  a  main  artery,  the  limb  is  sometimes  left  for  a  long 
while  numb  and  weak.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity,  it  is  often  (ede- 
matous, and  apt  to  become  inflamed  from  apparently  slight  causes.  In  such 
cases  the  limb  should  be  warmly  clad,  and  supported  with  an  elastic  band- 
age, while  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  undue  pressure,  which  might  give 
rise  to  ulceration,  or  even  gangrene. 

Travmatio  Aneurism. — ^Under  this  name  are  included  several  distinct 
affections: 

1.  The  Diffused  Traumatic  Aneurism  (so  called),  is,  as  Prof.  Gross  justly 
remarks,  no  aneurism  at  all,  but  merely  a  collection  of  arterial  blood  m  the 
tisBues  of  a  part,  difiering  from  an  ordinary  case  of  wounded  artery  simply  by 
there  being  no  communication  with  the  external  air.  This  condition  of  affairs 
may  result  either  from  an  originally  subcutaneous  lesion  of  an  artery,  or  from 
the  external  wound  healing  before  the  arterial  aperture  itself  is  closed.  It  not 
anfrequently  is  a  consequence  of  gunshot  injury,  the  arterial  wall  being 
braised  though  not  severed  by  the  contact  of  the  ball,  and  giving  way  after  an 
interval  of  perhaps  several  weeks,  during  which  the  external  wound  may  have 
<^>mpletely  healea.  The  diagnosis  of  this  condition  can  usually  be  made  with 
^»lerabIe  facility;  there  is  an  oblong,  somewhat  pyriform  swelling,  more  or 
\^9^  eUutic  and  fluctuating,  and,  if  the  arterial  wound  be  tolerably  free,  accom- 
panied by  a  distinct  impulse,  and  oft^n  by  a  marked  thrill  and  aneurismal 
Drait.  Tlie  limb  below  is  (edematous,  and  the  pulse  very  feeble  or  completely 
ahsent.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  becomes  tense, 
thin,  and  discolored,  and  unless  efficient  treatment  be  adopted,  the  limb  may 
b«ci>me  gangrenous,  though  more  commonly  the  tumor  will  suppurate  and 
•^pKD  externally,  allowing  profuse  secondary  hemorrhage  to  occur.  The  treat- 
meiU  is  the  same  as  for  an  ordinary  case  of  wounded  artery.  The  circulation 
b^'ing  temporarily  controlled  by  pressure  applied  as  already  directed,  the  sur- 
p^>n  lays  open  the  tumor,  turns  out  the  clots,  and  applies  ligatures  to  both 
ffids  of  the  affected  vessel ;  this  is  most  conveniently  done  by  introducing  a 
dirwrtf>r  into  the  mouth  of  the  artery,  dissecting  it  up  for  about  an  inch,  and 
poring  a  ligature  around  it  with  an  ordinary  aneurismal  needle.  If  the  arte- 
rtaJ  wound  be  in  such  a  situation  that  effective  pressure  cannot  be  made  above 
it  <luring  the  operation,  the  surgeon  must  proceed  more  cautiously,  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Prof.  Syme ;  in  this  case  the  incision  should  be  at  first 
merely  large  enough  to  admit  one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  may 
phij;  the  wound  as  they  are  introduced,  and  thus  prevent  hemorrhage,  until, 
^i^led  by  feeling  the  current  of  warm  arterial  blood,  they  reach  the  aperture 
m  the  vessel ;  having  thus  control  of  the  bleeding  orifice,  the  surgeon  may 
now  enlarge  his  incision,  turn  out  the  clots,  and  still  keeping  up  pressure  witn 
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the  left  hand,  endeavor  to  paee  a  ligature  with  the  right ;  in  doing  this,  a 
mounted  needle,  eyed  at  the  point  (Fig.  68),  or  a  short  curved  needle,  held 
with  suitable  forcepe,  may  prove  of  more  service  than  the  ordinary  aneurismal 
needle.  In  some  instances,  especially  in  military  practice,  the  safety  of  the 
patient  will  be  more  promoted  by  amputation,  than  by  any  attempt  to  secure 
the  vessel  by  ligation ;  particularly  is  this  the  case  when  the  brachial  artery 
is  wounded  near  its  origm,  the  aneurismal  tumor  encroaching  upon  the  axilla ; 
under  such  circumstances  I  believe  amputation  at  the  shoulder-joint  to  be 
often  the  best  mode  of  treatment. 

2.  There  is  another  form  of  traumatic  aneurism,  of  which  the  pathology  iii 
the  same  as  of  that  which  has  been  described,  but  in  which  the  extravasation 
is  less  extensive,  and  in  which  an  adventitious  sac  has  been  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  the  surrounding  areolar  tissue.  This,  which  is,  clinically 
speaking,  a  Circumscribed  Traumaiie  Aneurism,  commonly  results  from 
punctured  wounds,  and  is  rarely  met  with  except  in  the  course  of  the  smaller 
arteries ;  it  may  be  treated  by  laying  open  the  sac  and  tying  the  vessel  above 
and  below ;  or,  if  in  a  position  where  this  operation  would  be  undesirable,  a^  in 
the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  main  trunk  may  be  ligated  with  the  prospect  of  a 
favorable  result.  When  met  with  in  connection  with  a  large  artery,  a  proxi- 
mal ligatui-e  may  be  applied  as  close  as  possible  to  the  sac,  without  opening 
the  latter. 

3.  Another  form  of  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism  is  that  which  has 
been  called  "  i/emuz/,"  and  which  results  from  the  protrusion  of  the  inner 
coats  of  the  vessel  through  a  wound  or  laceration  of  the  outer  tunic.  This 
form  of  aneurism  is  extremely  rare,  its  existence  indeed  being  doubted  by 
many  writers. 

4.  The  True  Oircumscribed  Traumatic  Aneurism  results  from  a  punctured 
wound  of  an  artery  (generally  a  large  one),  which  has  healed,  the  cicatrix 
afterwards  yielding,  and  a  true  sac  being  thus  formed  from  the  external  coat 
of  the  vessel  and  its  sheath.  The  treatment  consists  in  compression  or  in 
ligation  of  the  artery  at  as  short  a  distance  as  possible  above  the  sac.  Should, 
however  (in  any  of  these  forms  of  circumscribed  traumatic  aneurism ),  the  sac 
burst,  allowing  the  aneurism  to  become  diffused,  or  should  suppuration  or 
gangrene  appear  imminent,  the  proper  course  would  be  to  lay  open  the  part 
nreely,  and  apply  ligatures  above  and  below,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  so-called 
diffused  traumatic  aneurism  already  described. 

Arterio-venoiu  Wounds. — Occasionally  an  artery  and  its  contiguous  vein 
are  simultaneously  wounded,  the  external  wound  healing,  but  a  oommunioa- 
tion  remaining  between  the  two  vessels.  This  accident  most  frequently  fol- 
lows upon  punctures,  as  of  the  brachial  artery  in  bleeding,  though  it  may 
also  result  from  a  gunshot  wound,  as  in  a  case  to  which  I  have  already 
referred.  The  preternatural  communication  between  an  artery  and  vein  may 
assume  two  distinct  forms,  known  respectively  as  aneurismal  varix  and  pari- 
eo8€  aneurism. 

Aneurismal  Varix  consists  in  a  direct  communication  between  an  artery 
and  a  vein,  part  of  the  arterial  blood  finding  its  way  into  the  vein,  which  \» 
dilated  and  somewhat  tortuous ;  the  symptoms  are  the  presence  of  a  small, 
somewhat  oblong,  compressible  tumor,  with  a  jarring  sensation  communicated 
to  the  hand,  and  a  buzzing  or  rasping  sound,  rather  than  the  ordinary  aneu- 
rismal whirr.  The  sound  is  more  distinct  above  than  below  the  tumor,  and 
the  limb  is  usually  somewhat  weaker  and  colder  than  natural.  The  condition 
is  not  progressive,  and  requires,  as  a  rule,  no  treatment  beyond  the  support 
of  an  elastic  bandage :  should  anything  further  be  needed,  the  artery  must 
be  tied  above  and  below  its  a|)erture. 
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laruoM  Aneurism. — In  this  form  of  &rt«rio-venouB  aneurism,  there  is  a 
diatinct  sac,  which  communicatee  also  with  a  vein,  which  is  it«e)f  always 
varicoee.*!  It  differs  Jrom  an  aneuriamal  vans,  in  that  the  arterio-venous 
rommunication  is  indirect,  through  an  interposed  aneuriamal  sac.  Its  symp- 
t<inis  are  a  combination  of  those  of  aneurismal  varis  and  of  ordinary  trau- 
matic aneurism  :  the  tumor  gradually  enlarges,  and  becomes  more  solid  from 
the  deposition  of  fibrin,  there  is  a  distinct  impulse  added  to  the  jarring  sensa- 
tiou  of  the  aneurismal  varix,  and  there  is  an  aneurismal  whirr  superadded  to 
the  rasping  sound  heard  in  the  former  affection.  The  sac  in  this  form  of  dia- 
ease  h^  two  openings,  one  into  the  artery  and  one  into  the  vein,  and  thereby 
if  much  in  the  condition  of  the  sac  of  a  traumatic  aneurism  which  has 
become  diffuse  by  rupture;  hence  the  proper  treatment  consists  in  laying 


'i[fen  the  tumor  and  tying  the  artery  above  and  below ;  in  doing  this,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  first  incision  (which  opens  the  dilated  vein)  merely 
espoees  the  external  orifice  of  the  sac,  and  that  this  must  be  laid  open  by  a 
iwnd  incision,  when  the  aperture  of  the  arterv  will  be  found  more  deeplv 
s^ted.  Annandalc  advises  that  both  artery  ana  vein  should  be  secured  with 
double  natures,  and  reports  a  case  of  traumatic  popliteal  artcrio-venoua 
■Ofurism  successfiilty  treated  in  this  way.  A  similar  case  in  the  hands  of 
Ih-.  Keyes,  of  New  York,  terminated  fatally  from  pyiemia.  For  the  varicose 
lui^arisnis  met  with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  Vanzetti  recommends  simulta- 
Diiius  compression  of  the  brachial  artery  and  the  basilic  vein.  Medini 
^11,^dI(  a  case  of  arterio-venous  aneurism  of  the  carotid  artery  and  internal 
}npi\»r  vein,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  means  of  direct  compression. 


Lines  of  Incision  for  Delioation  of  Special  Arteries. 

I  have  gone  so  fully  into  the  dlscuBsion  of  the  principles  which  should  guide 
the  rat^«un  in  the  management  of  arterial  hemorrhage,  and  of  the  various 
accidents  which  follow  arterial  wounds,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  or 
<-ven  desirable  to  recur  to  the  subject  in  connection  with  each  special  artery. 
I  purpfMe  merely,  therefore,  in  this  place,  to  indicate  as  concisely  as  possible 
the  linea  of  incision  to  be  adopted  in  applying  ligatures  to  the  several  arteries, 
whether  the  operation  be  required  on  account  of  injury  or  of  disease.  The 
''ilikiet  of  the  Tarious  ligations  will  be  fully  considered  under  the  head  of 
.\neuriain. 

TwimmiMtj  oT  BrMlkio-cephalic  Artery. — This  vestal  may  be  reached 
by  an  incision  at  least  two  inches  long,  corresponding  to  the  anterior  edge 
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of  the  Ujl  8t«rno-cleido-inMtoid  muBcle,  and  eztending  in  the  form  of  an 
J  acroea  the  top  of  the  steruum,  and  in  the  line  of  the  right  clavicle  (Fip. 
92).    Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  thyroid  plexus  of  veins,  the  middle 


thyroid  artery,  and  the  pneuniogaBtric  and  phrenic  nerves.  The  neeillr 
should  be  passed  behind  tno  artery  from  mthout  inwards  so  as  to  avoid  thi^ 
innominate  vein  which  lies  on  its  outer  side 

Common  Carotid. — This  ve^^l  may  be  tied  either  above  or  below  (lif 
point  at  which  it  is  crossed  by  the  omo-hyoid  muscle  (Fig.  S-i).  In  either 
case,  the  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  inner  edge  of  the  sterao-mastoid  musclo. 
the  patient's  head  being  thrown  backwards,  and  inclined  to  the  oppufite  siilc. 
The  incision  for  the  upper  operation  (which  is  the  best,  when  practicablv ' 
extends  from  neartheangleof  the  law  to  a  little  below  the  cricoid  cartilap;; 
for  the  lower  operation,  from  a  little  above  the  cricoid  cartilage,  ab^.ut 
three  inches  downwards,  along  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  mu»'le.  The 
ligature  should  be  parsed  from  without  inwards,  avoiding  the  jugular  vein 
and  pneumogastric  nerve.  In  opening  the  sheath,  care  should  be  taken  ti< 
avoid  the  "dcscendend  noni"  nerve,  which,  however,  it  is  said,  has  been 
occasionally  divided  in  this  operation,  without  unpleasant  conse<]uenii^ 
resulting. 

External  Carotid. — This  vessel  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  parallel 
to,  but  half  an  inch  in  front  of,  the  inner  edge  of  the  stern o-maatuid  niusclf. 
and  extending  from  near  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  a  jiuiDt  corresponding  to 
the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

Internal  Carotid. — Should  it  be  thought  proper  in  cas<'  of  a  wound  of  thi^ 
ve!<wl  to  attempt  its  ligation  rather  than  that  of  the  common  trunk,  an  in- 
cision may  be  made  as  for  ligation  of  the  latter  in  its  upper  part,  the  vesx'l 
being  traced  to  its  bifureation,  and  ligatures  then  applied  above  and  below 
the  bleeding  orifice.  Dr.  \V.  H.  Braralolte,  of  \  irginia,  and  Dr.  W.  O. 
Bynl.  of  Illinois,  have  reported  ca^es  in  which  they  tied  the  cotnmun  caroli'i 
and  both  its  branches  for  gun.^hot  injur}'. 
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Tertebntl  Artery. — This  veaael  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  correspond- 
ing to  either  the  anterior  (Maisonneuve)  or  the  posterior  border  (Smyth)  of 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle.  The  guide  to  the  artery  is  the  transverse  process 
of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 


Ucilion  of  arMid  ud  bcla]  ■neria.    (Bivaht.) 

Sipeiior  Thyroid. — This  vessel  may  be  reached  either  by  an  i 
■cnw  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  from  the  side  of  the  hyoid  bone  obliquely 
ciutward*  and  downwards  to  the  edge  of  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  or  by  an 
iacirion  of  about  two  inches  along  the  inner  border  of  the  latter  muscle. 

LiMgB«l  Artery. — This  may  be  tied  through  an  incision  an  inch  long, 
made  in  a  direction  downwards  and  forwards,  iramediatelv  behind  the  cor- 
ner of  the  hyoid  bone  (Fig.  96).  The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  should  be 
rartfully  avoided  in  passing  the  needle.  Fodraski  and  Hueter  recommend 
in  incision  along  the  upper  border  of  the  hyoid  bone.  The  platysma  my- 
oiiim  being  divided,  and  the  submaxillary  gland  turned  upwards,  the  artery 
'»  f'>uDd  immediately  beneath  the  fibres  of  the  hypoglossus,  in  the  so-called 
triangle  of  Leaser. 

The  Facial  Artery  is  most  easily  secured  where  it  crosses  the  lower  jaw 
rig.  i):{);  the  Occipital,  as  it  emerges  from  beneath  the  splenius  muscle, 
Uit'mii  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal  bone  ( Fig.  94) ;  and  the  Tem- 
ponl,  immediately  above  the  zygoma  (Fig.  95). 

iBbelETian  Artery. — The  Right  Sitbclavian  may  be  tied  in  the  first  part 
of  iu  coane,  that  is,  I>etween  the  trachea  and  the  scaleni  muscles,  by  the 
incinoD  recommended  for  ligature  of  the  innominate;  on  the  kfi  side  the 
T«Hel  is  BO  deeply  seated  as  to  render  the  operation  almost  impracticable, 
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though  if  it  be  attempted,  the  same  incision  (reversed)  should  be  employed. 
This  operatioD  has,  I  Delieve,  been  performed  but  twice  on  the  living  sultject 
— by  J.  K.  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  and  by  McGil),  of  Leeds,  the  latter  sur- 


geon's opration  being  indeed  not  strictly  a  ligation,  but  an  attempt  to  cure  a 
subclavian  aneurism  oy  exposing  the  vessel  and  temporarily  compreseing  it 


with  torsion  forceps.  Either  subclavian  may  be  tied  in  the  Uiird  part  of  ib 
course,  or  exterior  to  the  scaleni  muscles,  by  an  incii<ion  about  tliree  inches 
long,  correaponding  to  the  upper  border  of  the  clavicle,  the  shoulder  h^ng 
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drawn  down,  and  the  head  turned  to  the  opposite  side ;  in  dividing  the  super- 
ficial fascia,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  the  external  jugular  vein.  After 
cutting  through,  if  necessary,  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  sterno-mastoid  mus- 
cle, the  surgeon  cautiously  works  his  way  down  to  the  outer  edge  of  the* 
scalenus  muscle,  in  the  angle  between  which  and  the  first  rib,  the  vessel  lies : 
the  needle  should  be  introduced  from  below  upwards.  The  artery  may  be 
tied  in  the  second  part  of  its  course,  by  the  same  incision,  the  anterior  scale- 
nus muscle  being  cautiously  divided  upon  a  grooved  director ;  the  parts  to  be 
specially  guarded  from  injury  in  this  operation  are  the  phrenic  nerve,  the 
jugular  vein,  the  thyroid  axis,  and  the  pleura.  Mr.  Skey  recommends  for 
ligature  of  the  subclavian  in  its  outer  part,  an  arched  incision,  which  *'  is 
commenced  about  two  and  a  half  or  three  inches  above  the  clavicle,  upon,  or 
immediately  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  mastoid  muscle,  .  .  .  carried  slightly 
outwards  and  downwards  towards  the  acromion,  and  then  curved  inwards 
along  the  clavicular  origin  of  the  mastoid  muscle.'' 

Azillaiy  Artery. — ^This  vessel  may  be  tied  either  below  the  clavicle  or  in 
the  axillary  space.  For  the  former  operation,  an  incision  either  straight  or 
^milunar  (in  which  case  it  must 

hv  convex  upwards)  is  made  below  Fig.  97. 

the  clavicle  from  near  its  sternal 

end  to  near  the  attachment  of  the 

dtfltoid  muscle.    The  fibres  of  the 

pectoralis  major  require  division, 

and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 

the  cephalic  vein  and  acromial 

thoracic  artery.     The  needle  is 

pa.st»ed  from  below  upwards.    To 

«ecttre  the  artery  in  the  axilla^  an 

inou<ion  of  about  three  inches  is 

made  along  the  border  of  the  latis- 

Mmus  dorsi  muscle,  though  many 

fiur^>ns  prefer  an  incision  more 

<»bhaue  to  the  course  of  the  vessel ; 

tbe  ligature  may  be  passed  from 

within  outwards,  between  the  roots 

of  the  median  nerve,  which,  in 

this  position,  lie  on  either  side  of 

ihe  artery. 

Brachial  Artery. — ^This  vessel 
Duty  be  tied  in  its  upper  part  by 
an  incu*ion  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  coraco-brachialis  muscle,  or 
in  its  middle  and  lower  parts  by 
tn  incision  corresponding  to  the 
ulnar  edge  of  the  biceps.  The 
artery  lies  very  superficially  in  its 
whole  extent,  and  is  perhaps  more 
eai^ily  tied  than  any  other  in  the 

body'.      The  ulnar  nerve  lies  to  its        Ligation  of  the  brachial,  radial,  and  ulnar  arterie.; 
inner  side,  while  the  median  nerve,    aUo  of  the  palmar  vesseU.    (Miller.  ) 

which  above  is  to  the  outside  of 

the  vessel,  crosses  in  front  of  it  at  about  its  middle.    In  operating  upon  the 

brachial  artery,  its  occasional  high  division  must  be  borne  in  mind. 
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Badial  Artery. — This  vessel,  in  its  upper  part,  lies  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  teres  muscles;  and,  below,  between  the  former  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  may  be  reached  in  any  portion  of  its  course  by 
an  oblique  incision  crossing  a  line  from  the  middle  of  the  arm,  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  to  the  ordinary  place  of  feeling  the  pulse.  The  radial  artery 
behind  the  thumb  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  about  an  inch  long,  acroas 
the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Ulnar  Artery. — The  general  course  of  this  vessel  may  be  described  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  obliquely  inwards,  to 
a  point  half-way  down  the  forearm,  and  thence  parallel  to  the  ulnar  edge  of 
the  latter,  but  an  inch  to  its  outside.  The  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  may  be  considered  a  guide  to  the  vessel  in  the  middle  part  of  its  coarse. 

InteroMeiu  Artery. — ^This  vessel  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  similar  to 
that  required  for  ligation  of  the  ulnar  in  its  upper  third.  The  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  by  Michel,  of  Nancy,  but  is  very  seldom  required. 

Abdominal  Aorta — ^The  aorta  may  be  reached  by  a  curved  incision  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  convex  towards  the  vertebrse,  and  extending  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib  to  near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  processi 
of  the  ilium,  the  length  of  the  wound  being  about  six  inches.    The  various 

structures  being  divided  down  to  the 
peritoneum,  this  membrane  is  cau- 
tiously pushed  backwards,  the  surgeon 
tracing  up  the  common  iliac  to  its  bi- 
furcation, about  an  inch  above  which 
the  ligature  should  be  applied;  the 
needle  is  passed  around  the  aorta  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  behind  for- 
wards, special  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  vena  cava,  which  lies  to  the 
right,  nor  the  filaments  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  vessel. 

Common  and  Intemal  niaea  — 

Either  of  these  arteries  may  be  reached 
by  a  curved  incision,  five  to  seven 
inches  long,  passing  from  above  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  external 
abdominal  ring;  the  peritoneum  \» 
carefully  stripped  upwards,  and  the 

needle  parsed  from  within  outwards,  around  whichever  vessel  is  to  be  secured. 

In  tying  the  internal  iliac,  the  surgeon  must  be  specially  cautious  not  to  wound 

the  external  iliac  vein,  which  lies  in  the  angle  forra^  by  the  bifurcation  of 

the  common  arterv. 

Gluteal  and  Sciatic  Arteries. — ^The  former  vessel  may  be  reached  by  an 
incision  in  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to 
a  point  midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  great  trochanter;  the  latter, 
by  a  similar  incision,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  position  of  that 
already  described. 


Ligation  of  the  common  iliac.     (Liston.) 


LIGATION     OF     THE     SXTBRMAL     ILIAC. 


Xztemftl  DIm. — ThU  vesBel  may  be  tied  by  Liatoa's  modification  of  Aber- 
oethy'a  method,  or  by  that  recommended  by  Bir  Astley  Cooper.  In  the 
fint  operation  an  incision  is  made  from  about  two  inches  within  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  in  a  curved  line,  inwards  and  down- 
wards, to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  li^ment;  the 
wound,  which  is  convex  downwards,  should  be  three  or  four  mches  lon^. 
All  the  tissues  being  careHilly  divided  down  to  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  is 
cautiously  pushed  and  held  out  of  the  way,  while  tlie  artery  is  secured  bj 
paasing  the  needle  from  within  outwards.    Cooper's  incision  (Fig.  99),  is 


■uperiiciBl  CuDonl  ar 


.    .(B.T 


■bout  three  inches  long,  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament, 
ud  reaching  from  near  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spiae,  to  a  point  above 
the  inner  border  of  the  abdominal  ring.  The  external  oblique  tendon  being 
divided,  the  spermatic  cord  appears,  and  beneath  it  the  artery  may  readily 
be  found.  The  disadvanta^  of  this  operation  are  the  risks  of  wounding 
tin  epigastric  arteiy  and  circumflex  artery  and  vein;  hence,  in  most  cases, 
Abemethy's  is  the  best  incision,  especially  as  it  can  very  easily  be  extended 
upwards,  BO  as  to  allow  the  common  trunK  to  be  reached,  if  that  should  be 
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Femoral  Artery. — The  Common  Femoral  artery  can  he  readily  reached 
by  an  incision  made  directly  downwards  from  Poupart'a  ligameot,  in  the 
line  of  pulsation  of  the  vessel ;  the  operation  of  ligation  is,  however,  nut  very 
safe  in  this  situation,  and  the  external  iliac  is  usually  tied  in  preference  U> 
the  common  femoral.  The  Superjieial  Femoral  artery  may  be  tied  in  any 
,  though  the  operation  is  best  done  at  the  apex  nf 
"Scarpa's  triangle,"  where  the  artery  is  crosnod 
by  the  aartoriuB  muscle  (Fig.  99");  the  incision  for 
this  operation  should  be  three  or  four  inches  long, 
beginning  about  two  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment, midway  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  and  the  symphyciH,  and  carried  dowDwanL- 
in  the  axis  of  the  limb,  somewhat  obliquely  tA  the 
edge  of  the  sartorius  muscle.  The  femoral  vein 
in  this  part  of  its  course  lies  to  the  inside  of  the 
artery,  and  the  needle  should,  therefore,  be  paased 
from  within  outwards.  The  femoral  artery  may 
also  be  tied  at  a  lower  point,  where  the  sarttiriu$ 
muscle  will  still  be  the  guide  for  the  surgeon's  in- 
cision, the  vessel,  which  at  first  lies  inside  of  this 
muscle,  afterwards  crossing  beneath  it,  and  finally 
being  external  to  it. 

The  Profunda,  or  Deep  Femoral  Artery,  may  be 
reached  by  an  incision  similar  to  that  employed 
for  the  common  femoral,  the  latter  vessel  beini; 
traced  down  to  its  bifurcation,  and  the  deep  femoral 
tied  about  half  an  inch  below  the  origin  of  its  cir- 
cumflex branches. 

Popliteal  Artery. — This  vessel  may  be  reached 
in  its  upper  third  by  an  incision  along  the  outer 
,„.,™ ,  border  of  the  serai -me  mbranosus  muscle,  and  in 

'""        '  ita  lower  third  hj  an  incision  between  the  heads 

of  the  gastrocnemius  (Fig.  100).  The  vein  in  the  former  situation  lies  to 
the  outer,  and  in  the  latter  to  the  inner  side  of  the  artery ;  in  either  case  the 
needle  should  be  introduced  between  the  two  vessels. 


rn  ot  ihe  pDplilc*]  al 


b«ea   omiltcd    i 


ay  be  found,  in  its  upper  third,  in  the 
id  extensor  communis  muscles.     The  in- 


Anterior  Tibial — This  artery  e 
space  between  the  tibialis  anticus  a 
cision  is  ma<ie  rather  more  than  an  inch  outside  of  the  spine  of  the  tibia, 
and  should  be  about  three  inches  long.  In  its  lower  half  the  artery  may  be 
found  just  outside  of  the  extensor  proprius  poUicis  tendon,  which,  in  this 
situation,  is  the  guide  for  the  surgeon's  incision.  Care  must,  of  course,  be 
exercised  in  passing  the  ligature,  to  avoid  the  vena  comites  and  the  anterior 
tibial  nerve.  On  the  dorgum  of  the  fool,  this  artery  may  readily  be  found 
between  the  tendons  of  the  exteusor  pollicis  and  extensor  brcvis  digitonim. 
Its  course  corresponds  to  the  line  of  the  first  metatarsal  interspace. 

Porterior  Tibial— This  artery  may  be  tied  in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  just 
above  the  ankle:  in  the  former  position,  the  operation  should  <m\y  be  done 


for  hemorrhage,  when  the  wound  must  be  made  the  guide  for  the  ii 
which  should  be  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and 
about  four  inches  long.  Above  the  ankle,  the  artery  may  be  ea«ly  reached 
by  a  semilunar  incision,  concave  forwards,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
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behind  the  inaer  malleolus,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length ;  the 
needle  should  be  passed  from  behind  forwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  accom- 
puiyicg  nerve. 


J  Artery. — If  this  vessel  should  require  ligation,  which  can  only 
be  in  case  of  wouod,  an  incision  must  be  made  similar  to  that  recommended 
t"i  ligation  of  the  posterior  tibial  in  its  upper  third,  except  that  in  this  in- 
Ftuce  it  will,  of  course,  be  on  the  outer  or  fibular  side  of  the  calf  The 
vterj  will  be  found  lying  in  a  groove  between  the  fibula,  flexor  pollicia 
miucle,  and  iuterceaeous  ligament. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

INJURIES  OF  NERVES,  MUSCLES  AND  TENDONS,  LYMPHATICS, 

BURS^,  BONES,  AND  JOINTS. 

Injuries  of  Nerves. 

Contusions. — Nerves  are  frequently  subjected  to  contusion;  the  effects  of 
this  injury,  which  is  manifested  by  local  pain  and  a  tingling  sensation  {pins 
and  needtea,  as  it  is  popularly  called)  along  the  course  of  distribution  of  the 
nerve  fibres,  are  commonly  evanescent,  though  in  persons  of  a  h3r8terical  or 
nervous  disposition  they  may  be  more  permanent,  giving  rise,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  a  distressing  form  of  neuralgia ;  or  the  neurilemma  may  become 
thickened  as  a  consequence  of  the  bruise,  causing  by  pressure  a  form  of 
partial  paralysis,  or,  more  rarely,  a  secondary  morbid  condition  of  the  nerve 
centres. 

Laceration  or  Snptnre  of  nerves  sometimes  occurs  as  a  subcutaneous  in* 
jury,  as  in  cases  of  dislocation,  when  the  lesion  may  be  a  direct  result  of  the 
injury,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  force  used  in  attempts  at  reduction.  Pa- 
ralysis sometimes  exists  in  these  cases  from  the  first,  or  may  come  on  several 
weeks  subsequently,  and  be  attended  with  muscular  atrophy ;  according  to 
Duchenne,  sensation  is  less  impaired  in  these  cases  than  motion.  The  treat- 
ment  should  consist  in  the  use  of  electricity,  douches,  and  suitable  gymnastic 
exercises. 

Pnnotored  Wounds  of  nerves  usually  result  from  the  pricks  of  needles, 
or  of  the  lancet  in  venesection.  Partial  paralysis  and  neuralgia  may  result, 
and  may  affect  not  only  the  parts  supplied  by  the  injured  nerve,  but  adjoin- 
ing parts  as  well,  as  in  cases  recorded  by  Graves  and  others.  In  some  in- 
stances general  convulsions  have  been  observed,  and  in  one  case,  quoted  by 
Mitchell  from  Swan,  relief  was  afforded  only  by  making  a  free  incision 
above  the  seat  of  injury. 

Complete  Division  of  a  nerve  causes  paralysis  of  the  parts  supplied,  with 
a  diminution  of  temperature,  and  certain  nutritive  changes  which  have  be^n 
studied  by  Sir  James  Paget,  and  more  recently  and  fully  by  Drs.  Mitchell, 
Morehouse,  and  Keen,  of  this  city,  and  by  Dr.  Middleton  Michel,  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  These  nutritive  changes  may  be  classified  as  diminished  tension 
with  muscular  atrophy  and  contraction ;  a  peculiar  alteration  of  the  skin 
and  its  appendages,  manifested  by  a  glossy  appearance,  loss  of  hair,  incurva- 
tion of  naib,  and  the  occurrence  of  eczematous  eruptions;  subacute,  rheu- 
matoidal,  articular  infiammations  (arthropathies);  absence  of  perspiration 
from  the  affected  part ;  the  whole  accompanied  in  many  cases  by  a  peculiar 
and  very  distressing  burning  pain.  In  some  rare  instances  the  temperature 
of  the  affected  part  is  absolutely  higher  than  the  normal  standard. 

■ 

Bepair  of  Verves  after  Division.— The  divided  ends  of  a  cut  nerve  ar« 
observed  to  become  bulbous,  the  proximal  being  invariably  larger  than  the 
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j>eripheral  bulb,  and  to  pass  through  certain  defjenerative  changea  which 
have  been  particularly  studied  by  \S^ller  and  by  Ranvier,  and  in  this  coun- 
irr  b;  Dr.  R.  M.  Bertolet,  and  wLich  are  subsequently  followed  by  a  process 
of  repair,  the  nuclei  of  the  neuri- 
lemma undergoing  proliferation, 
and  the  continuity  of  the  trunk 
bring  ultiinat«ly  restored  by 
DKttuB  of  delicate  fibres  projected 
iVom  either  segment,  and  by  the 
i-oalescence  of  spindle  cells  in  the 
JDlennediate  cicatricial  portion. 
In  some  cases  neighboring  nerves 
appear  to  act  vicariously  for  those 
trunks  which  are  divided,  thus 
|ir«i^pnting  a  condition  somewhat 
inalogouB  to  the  collateral  circu- 
latiiin  in  cases  of  arterial  oblit- 
eraiion.  If  a  large  portion  of  a 
nerve  be  excised,  there  is  usually 
DO  reproduction,  and  the  only 
chance  of  restoration  of  function 
I'  in  the  vicarious  action  above 
illiided  to.  In  some  cases  the 
siiremity  of  a  divided  nerve,  or 
even  an  undivided  nerve,  becomes 
iDvuived  in  the  dense  tissue  of  a 

<'i<«trix,or  in  the  exuberant  callus  produced  in  the  repair  of  a  fracture.  A 
ti-rv  painful  neuralgic  and  paralytic  condition  may  result  from  this  circum- 
laoce,  requiring  surgical  interference,  which  has  been  successfully  applied 
in  ^uch  cases  by  Warren,  Oilier,  Busch,  and  others. 

TraatiMiit  of  Wounded  Hervea. — It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  cut 
-iirutiities  of  divided  nerves  by  means  of  sutures,  ana  numerous  cases  have 
l"«i  reported  in  which  this  has  been  done  with  fevorable  results.  There  is, 
ii  never,  no  reason,  according  to  Mitchell,  who  has  paid  particular  attention 
< '  thie  Hubject,  to  believe  that  immediate  union  of  a.  cut  nerve  can  ever  be 

'iiained,  thoueh  the  use  of  a  suture  might  hasten  restoration  of  lunction. 
If  this  plan  should  be  resorted  to.  the  ends  of  the  nerve  may  be  brought 
V'-'i'ther  with  a  delicate  wire  secured  by  passing  its  extremities  through  a 
Crforated  shot  or  Galli's  tube  (as  was  done  by  N^laton),  or  a  line  pin  or 
t'nipresBure  needle  and  wire  loop  may  be  uBed  as  in  the  hare-lip  suture. 
Bak'iwiecki  recommends  sutures  of  catgut,  passed  through  the  neurilemma 

i't.  Braun,  Langenbeck.  Ogston,  MacCorraac,  Holmes,  Wheelhouse, 
H'llden,  tSavory,  Hulte,  Page,  F.  L.  Parker,  Parks,  Lcti^vant,  and  Esmarch 
bare  recorded  cases  in  which  nerve-suture  was  resorted  to  long  after  the 
'"■urrence  of  the  injury,  and,  usually,  with  gwd  results.  Giuck  has  reported 
•fTi-ral  succeafit]  experiments  in  nerve-grajting  in  the  lower  animals.  The 
pain  att«ndiDg  nerve  wounds  may  he  alleviated  by  the  application  of  warmth 
nr  cnld,  accordinfr  to  the  feelings  of  the  patient,  and  especially  by  the  hypo- 
lifrmic  use  of  morphia.  Repeated  blistenng  is  recommended  by  Dr,  Mitchell 
an-l  hi>'  co-laborers,  for  the  burning  pain  of  nerve  injuries  (cavsalgia) — and 
f'r  the  muscular  atrophy,  faradiiation  with  the  electro-magnetic  battery, 
'hampooing,  and  the  alternate  use  of  hot  and  cold  douches.  In  a  case  of 
P^'t/al  rpomodie  contraction  of  the  forearm,  following  a  gunshot  injury, 
Xjttbaum  afibrded  relief  by  exposing  and  forcibly  stretching  the  nerves 
14 
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Sadial  Artery. — This  vessel,  in  its  upper  part,  lies  between  the  supinator 
longus  and  pronator  teres  muscles;  and,  below,  between  the  former  and 
the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  It  may  be  reached  in  any  portion  of  its  course  by 
an  oblique  incision  crossing  a  line  firom  the  middle  of  the  arm,  at  the  bend 
of  the  elbow,  to  the  ordinary  place  of  feeling  the  pulse.  The  radial  artery 
behind  the  thumb  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  about  an  inch  long,  across 
the  proximal  ends  of  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  thumb  and  forefinger. 

Ulnar  Artery. — The  general  course  of  this  vessel  may  be  described  by  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  obliquely  inwards,  to 
a  point  half-way  down  the  forearm,  and  thence  parallel  to  the  ulnar  edge  of 
the  latter,  but  an  inch  to  its  outside.  The  radial  border  of  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  may  be  considered  a  guide  to  the  vessel  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course. 

Interosseas  Artery. — ^This  vessel  may  be  reached  by  an  incision  similar  to 
that  required  for  ligation  of  the  ulnar  in  its  upper  third.  The  operation  has 
been  successfully  performed  by  Michel,  of  Nancy,  but  is  very  seldom  required. 

Abdominal  Aorta. — ^The  aorta  may  be  reached  by  a  curved  incision  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  convex  towards  the  vertebrae,  and  extending  from 
the  cartilage  of  the  tenth  rib  to  near  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process 
of  the  ilium,  the  length  of  the  wound  being  about  six  inches.    The  various 

structures  bein^  divided  down  to  the 
peritoneum,  this  membrane  is  cau- 
tiously pushed  backwards,  the  surgeon 
tracing  up  the  common  iliac  to  its  bi- 
furcation, about  an  inch  above  which 
the  ligature  should  be  applied;  the 
needle  is  passed  around  the  aorta  from 
left  to  right,  and  from  behind  for- 
wards, special  care  being  taken  not  to 
injure  the  vena  cava,  which  lies  to  the 
right,  nor  the  filaments  of  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve,  which  lies  in  front  of 
the  vessel. 


Fia.  98. 


Ligation  of  the  common  iliac.    (Liston.) 


Common  and  Internal 
Either  of  these  arteries  may  be  reached 
by  a  curved  incision,  five  to  seven 
inches  long,  passing  ^om  above  the 
anterior  superior  spinous  process  of 
the  ilium,  about  half  an  inch  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  to  the  external 
abdominal  ring;  the  peritoneum  is 
carefully  stripped  upwards,  and  the 

needle  passed  from  within  outwards,  around  whichever  vessel  is  to  be  secured. 

In  tying  the  irdemal  iUac^  the  surgeon  must  be  specially  cautious  not  to  wound 

the  external  iliac  vein,  which  lies  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of 

the  common  artery. 

Olnteal  and  Sciatic  Arteries. — ^The  former  vessel  may  be  reached  by  an 
incision  in  a  line  from  the  posterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  to 
a  point  midway  between  the  tuber  ischii  and  the  great  trochanter;  the  latter, 
bv  a  similar  incision,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  below  the  position  of  that 
already  described. 
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Sstwiul  Diu. — This  veseel  may  be  tied  by  Llston's  modification  of  Aber- 
netby'B  method,  or  by  that  recommended  by  Sir  Aiitley  Cooper.  In  the 
fint  operation  an  incision  is  made  iirom  about  two  inches  within  the  anterior 
superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  in  a  curved  line,  inwarda  and  down- 
wards, to  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament ;  the 
voond,  which  is  convex  downwards,  should  be  three  or  four  inches  Iodb. 
All  the  tisuee  being  carefully  divided  down  to  the  peritoneum,  the  latter  is 
outiously  pushed  and  held  out  of  the  way,  while  the  art«ry  is  secured  by 
patting  the  needle  from  within  outwards.     Cooper's  inciBion  (Fig.  99),  is 


about  three  inches  long,  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  Foupart'e  ligament, 
ind  reaching  from  near  the  anterior  suMiior  iliac  spine,  to  a  point  above 
the  inner  border  of  the  abdominal  ring.  The  external  oblique  tendon  being 
divided,  the  spermatic  cord  appears,  and  beneath  it  the  artery  may  readily 
be  toaad.  The  disadvantages  of  this  operation  are  the  risks  of  wounding 
the  epigastric  arterv  and  circumflex  artery  and  vein;  hence,  in  most  cases, 
Abeniethy's  is  the  best  incision,  especiallv  as  it  can  very  eaeilv  be  extended 
npwards,  so  as  to  allow  the  common  trunk  to  be  reached,  if  toat  should  be 
fimod  neceanuy. 
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wliich  supplied  the  affected  part,  and  similar  operations  have  been  since 
reported  by  the  same  surgeon,  and  by  Billroth,  Gartner,  Callender,  Palmer, 
Petersen,  T.  G.  Morton,  Jos.  Bell,  Byrd,  Higgens,  Amboni,  Blum,  Duplay, 
Bartleet,  Andrews,  and  others.  I  have  myself  stretched  in  one  case  the 
musculo-spiral,  and  in  another  the  median  nerve,  for  traumatic  neuralgia  of 
the  hand ;  in  the  latter  case  with  permanent,  but  in  the  former  with  only 
temporary,  advantage.  I  have  also  stretched  the  nerves  of  the  brachuil 
plexus,  for  the  results  of  "  concussion,"  with  decided  relief  to  the  patient. 
Experimental  researches  in  nerve-stretching  made  by  Marcus,  lead  him  to 
think  that  the  effect  is  due  to  changes  produced  in  the  spinal  cord,  rather 
than  in  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  nerves  themselves.  Quinquaud  finds  that 
there  is  a  reflex  influence  exerted  upon  the  corresponding  nerves  of  the 
opposite  side.  According  to  the  same  writer,  the  production  of  complete 
anaesthesia  is  necessary  to  ensure  success. 

Keflex  Paralysis,  resulting  from  injuries  of  nerves,  is  a  very  interesting 
subject,  but  belongs  more  to  the  domam  of  physiology  than  to  that  of  prac- 
tical surgery;  it  has  been  specially  studied  by  Prof  Brown-Sequard,  by  Dr. 
Mitchell,  of  this  city,  and  by  Dr.  Echeverria,  of  New  York. 

Injuries  op  Muscles  and  Tendons. 

Strains  and  Sprains  of  muscular  tissue  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  vary  in  severity  from  the  slightest  stretching  to  absolute  rupture  of  some 
of  the  muscular  fibres ;  the  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  parts  at  re}"!, 
in  the  use  of  slightly  stimulating  embrocations,  and  in  the  internal  adniini^ 
tration  (in  cases  occurring  to  patients  of  a  rheumatic  tendency)  of  Dover':* 
powder  with  colchicum  or  iodide  of  potassium.  Corrigan's  button  caut^Tv 
may  be  applied  if  the  pain  be  very  persistent,  while  the  atrophy  and  paral- 
ysis, whicn  sometimes  result,  require  faradization,  shampooing,  etc. 

Snbcntaneoni  Bnpture  of  muscles  and  tendons  may  occur  either  from 
external  violence,  or  from  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  muscle  itself.  Thus, 
the  abdominal  muscles  are  sometimes  ruptured  during  the  process  of  par- 
turition,  while  muscular  rupture  is  a  frequent  attendant  ui>on  the  spa^ms^ 
of  tetanus.  Rupture  of  the  sterntvcleido-mastoid  muscle  during  birth,  L-, 
according  to  T.  Smith,  the  cause  of  the  so-called  congenital  tumor  or  indu- 
ration of  that  muscle.  Rupture  of  tendons  is  apt  to  occur  from  sudden  and 
unusual  exertions,  especially  on  the  part  of  persons  past  the  middle  time  of 
life ;  thus,  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  known  to  give  away  in  elderly  gt*n- 
tlemen  who  indulge  in  the  juvenile  amusement  of  dancing.  The  line  of 
rupture  may  be  through  the  muscle  or  through  the  tendon,  though  mon» 
commonly  at  their  line  of  junction ;  more  rarely  the  tendon  may  be  separattni 
from  its  point  of  insertion.  The  symptoms  of  this  accident  are  sufficiently 
evident.  The  patient  ex|)erience8  a  sudden  shock,  attended  with  a  sharp 
pain  (conp  def&uet)^  and  sometimes  an  audible  snap;  the  power  of  using  the 
part  is  lost;  and  usually  a  distinct  depression  or  hollow  can  be  felt  at  the 
line  of  rupture.  If  the  part  be  the  seat  of  variocose  veins,  thrombosis  and 
milk-leg  may  follow%  as  pointed  out  by  Verneuil.  Efl\ision  into  the  neigh- 
boring joints  may  ensue,  as  observed  by  De  Panti,  from  irritation  of  the  out4T 
surface  of  the  synovial  capsule,  due  to  infiltrati(m  of  blood,  as  in  cases  of 
fracture.  The  treutnxent  consists  in  placing  the  part  in  such  a  position  as  w  ill 
relax  the  aflTected  muscle  or  tendon,  and  allow  its  divided  extremities  to  U' 
approximated  as  closely  as  possible.  Repair  in  these  cases  is  eflecte^l,  a^ 
shown  by  Paget,  Adams,  and  Demar<]uay,  by  the  development  of  a  new 
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tissue  between  the  divided  extremities,  which  in  the  case  of  a  tendon  grad- 
uallj  assumes  the  character  of  the  original  structure,  but  in  the  case  of  a 
muscle  remains  permanently  as  a  fibrous  band.^  Rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis 
may  be  conveniently  treated  by  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  collar  placed 
above  the  knee,  with  a  cord  which  pulls  up  the  heel  of  a  slipper  applied  to 
the  foot,  so  as  to  keep  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  thoroughly  and  constantly 
relaxed.  Rupture  of  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  thigh,  or  of  the  ligamentum 
patellae,  should  be  treated  by  keeping  the  limb  in  an  extended  position  and 
s^)mewhat  elevated ;  after  recovery,  a  posterior  splint  should  be  worn  for  some 
time,  to  prevent  sudden  flexion  of  the  knee.  In  a  case  of  rupture  of  the 
biceps  recorded  by  Dr.  Samuel  Ashhurst,  it  was  found  sufficient  to  apply 
cumpresses  and  a  figure  of  8  bandage,  and  to  support  the  arm  in  a  sling. 
Paralysis  or  atrophy  resulting  from  these  injuries  requires  the  use  of  friction, 
faradization,  etc.,  as  already  described. 

Open  Wounds  of  tendons  should  be  treated  on  general  principles,  care 
being  taking  to  avoid  gaping  of  the  part  by  placing  the  limb  in  a  suitable  posi- 
tion, and  by  the  use  of  sutures  to  approximate  the  cut  extremities,  if  this  seem 
necessary.  If  the  proximal  extremity  of  the  cut  tendon  should  be  retracted 
out  of  reach,  its  distal  end  may  be  attached  to  a  neighboring  tendon,  as 
aiivi^  by  Denonvilliers,  Tillaux,  and  Duplay.  Annandale  has  success^lly 
pared  ancl  reunited  the  tendo  Achillis  more  than  two  months  after  its  division. 

Luxation  of  a  Tendon  from  its  sheath  is  occasionally  met  with,  particu- 
krlj  in  the  case  of  the  biceps,  peroneus,  and  tibialis  posticus  muscles ;  the 
treaOnent  consists  in  restoring  the  displaced  tendon  to  its  normal  position  by 
manipulation,  and  in  endeavoring  to  prevent  redisplacemeut  by  the  use  of 
&  compreas  and  bandage. 

Injuries  of  the  Lymphatics. 

These  present,  ordinarily,  no  features  requiring  special  comment;  in  some 
aw«,  however,  in  which  there  is  a  varicose  state  of  the  lymphatic  trunks 
a  condition  usually  associated  with  one  of  the  varieties  of  Elephantiasis 
Arabum),  wounds  of  the  affected  part  are  followed  by  a  copious  and  some- 
times troublesome  flow  of  a  milky  fluid,  constituting  a  traumatic  form  of 
vhal  is  known  as  lymphorrhoea,  Buch  wounds  are  difficult  to  heal,  and 
?*>metime8  degenerate  into  obstinate  fistulse.  Careftilly  applied  pressure,  and 
the  use  of  caustic,  or  even  of  the  hot  iron,  would  seem,  m  such  a  case,  more 
pnmising  than  any  other  remedy. 

Injuries  of  Burs^. 

These  are  chiefly  of  interest  from  the  possibility  of  their  being  mistaken 
t*^>r  injuries  of  adjoining  articulations.  Wounds  of  bursse  heal  with  ob- 
l:t'-nition  of  the  sac.  Should  suppuration  occur  in  a  bursa,  without  external 
V'iund,  the  part  should  be  freely  opened,  and  treated  as  an  ordinary  abscess. 
Injuries  of  bursae  sometimes  result  in  chronic  structural  changes  which  will 
be  described  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 

Injubies  of  Bones. 

Beside  fmctures,  which  will  be  considered  in  a  separate  chapter,  bones 
may  be  subjected  to  contusion  and  to  alteration  of  shape  (bending),  without 
NtlutioD  of  continuity. 

*  According  to  I>einarquay,  however,  under  favorable  circumstances  actual  regene- 
rttioo  of  muscular  tissue  may  occur. 
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Contuaion  of  bone  has  already  been  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  gun- 
shot wounds,  as  a  consequence  of  which  injuries  it  is  not  unfrequently  n>et 
with.  It  may  also  occur,  however,  as  the  result  of  accidents  met  with  in 
civil  life,  and  is  frequently  productive  of  very  serious  effects  as  regards  the 
limb,  or  even  the  life  of  the  patient.  The  various  inflammatory  conditions 
of  bone,  which  will  be  hereafter  discussed,  such  as  periostitis,  necrosis,  and 
osteo-myelitis,  may  all  result  from  contusion,  while  in  special  localities,  as  in 
the  skull,  serious  visceral  complications  may  secondarily  ensue.  In  the  aged, 
shortening  and  atrophy  may  result  from  bone  contusion,  as  is  often  seen  in 
the  neck  of  the  femur ;  ^  this  condition  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  The 
primary  treatment  of  contusion  of  bone  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  which  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  management  of  contusion  of 
other  parts.  The  operative  measures  which  may  be  required  by  the  after 
consequences  of  this  form  of  injury  will  be  referred  to  in  another  place. 

Bending  of  Bone,  apart  from  fracture,  can  only  be  met  with  in  very  early 
life,  or  under  the  influence  of  some  morbid  condition  which  diminishes  the 
proportion  of  the  earthy  constituents  of  bone,  as  in  cases  of  rickets  or  of 
osteo-malacia.  The  treatment  consists  in  attempting  to  remove  the  deformity 
by  the  use  of  suitable  splints  and  bandages.  The  splint  may  be  applied  to 
either  the  concave  or  the  convex  side  of  the  limb,  but  in  either  case  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  sloughing  at  the  points  of  greatest  pressure. 


Injuries  op  Joints. 

Injuries  of  joints,  apart  from  dislocations,  which  will  be  considered  here- 
after, may  be  classed  as  contusions,  sprains,  and  wounds. 

Contnaions  of  joints  are  of  frequent  occurrence  as  consequences  of  fidls, 
blows,  etc.,  and  if  not  very  severe,  and  in  healthy  persons,  are  usually  readily 
recovered  from ;  in  other  circumstances,  however,  the  results  of  these  injuries 
may  be  very  serious.  Hip  disease  is  not  unfrequently  traced  to  a  &U  or  blow 
upon  the  hip,  as  its  excitmg  cause,  and  I  have  known  a  simple  fall  upon  the 
ice,  in  a  boy  of  strumous  constitution,  to  be  followed  by  osteo-myelitis  of  the 
humerus,  with  suppurative  disorganization  of  both  elbow-  and  shoulder-joints, 
requiring  eventually  amputation  at  the  latter  articulation.  The  ireahkeni  of 
contused  joints  should  consist  in  keeping  the  part  at  complete  rest,  and  in 
applying  cold,  with  leeches,  if  necessary ;  and,  in  the  later  stages,  in  afllbrding 
support  Dy  means  of  an  elastic  bandage,  and  in  the  use  of  methodical  fiiction 
and  of  the  cold  douche. 

Sprains. — A  joint  is  said  to  be  sprained,  when,  as  the  result  of  a  twist  or 
other  external  violence,  its  ligaments  are  forcibly  stretched  or  torn,  without 
the  occurrence  of  either  fracture'  or  dislocation.  This  accident  may  occur 
in  any  joint,  though  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  wrist,  ankle,  and  smaller  Joints 
of  the  root.  The  condition  may  commonly  be  easily  recognized.  The  po»i* 
tion  assumed  spontaneously  by  the  part  is  that  in  which  there  is  least  ten- 
sion, the  hand  being  slightly  flexed  and  inclined  to  the  ulnar  side  in  the 

^  Prof.  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  denies  the  correctness  of  the  theory  that  ihorteo- 
infc  of  the  cervix  femoris  occurs  hs  %  senile  change. 

*  Under  the  name  of  nrrain-fraeture^  Callender  describes  an  injury  consisting  in  tb« 
separation  of  a  tendon  from  its  point  of  insertion,  with  detachment  of  a  thin  shell  of 
bone ;  such  a  case  should,  of  course,  be  treated  as  an  ordinary  fracture  in  the  same 
locality. 
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case  of  the  wrist,  and  the  foot  beine  extended  ('' pointed  toe")  in  the  case  of 
the  ankle.      The  joint  presents  the  usual  evidences  of  inflammation,  the 
swelling  and  heat  being  particularly  marked,  while  the  part,  if  not  painful, 
b  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  touch.    These  symptoms  may  be  developed  in 
the  course  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  though  a  patient  with  a 
sprained  ankle  may  sometimes  continue  to  go  about  for  several  hours,  not 
being  indeed  conscious  of  the  severity  of  his  injury  till  he  comes  to  remove 
bis  boot  at  night.    The  progruma  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is  favorable, 
though,  in  old  persons,  the  joint  may  remain  stiff  and  painful  for  many  weeks 
or  even  months  after  the  subsidence  of  acute  symptoms.    The  articulation 
eometimes  becomes  the  seat  of  chronic  rheumatism,  while  more  rarely,  if  the 
patient  be  strumous,  suppurative  disorganization  of  the  part  may  ensue.    The 
treatment  in  the  acute  stage  consists  in  keeping  the  joint  at  entire  rest,  and 
in  making  cold  or  warm  applications,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.     I 
have  often,  by  the  use  of  warm  spirituous  fomentations,  such  as  the  tincture 
of  opium  or  tincture  of  arnica,  succeeded  in  dispersing  the  swelling,  and 
relieving  the  other  symptoms  of  inflammation — stimulating  them  down,  as  it 
were — ^more  quickly  than  by  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions,  as  usuallv  recom- 
mended.   In  the  later  stages  the  part  must  be  well  supported  with  a  soap 
plaster  and  bandage,  or  an  elastic  stocking,  and  subjected  to  methodical 
kneading  and  friction  (massage),  and  the  use  of  the  cold  douche.    Massage 
has  been  recommended  in  the  acute  stage,  and  is  said  by  Dr.  Graham,  of 
B<«ton,  to  shorten  the  period  of  treatment  very  materially,  but  I  confess  that 
I  should  hesitate  to  employ  it  in  a  case  of  recent  sprain.    When  a  patient 
with  sprained  ankle  is  unable,  from  the  nature  of  his  avocations,  to  stay  at 
home  and  keep  the  part  at  rest,  it  may  advantageously  be  supported  with  a 
plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  which  will  allow  of  a  certain  amount  of  exercise 
without  injury  to  the  joint.    Should  the  surgeon  have  the  opportunity  of 
»^ing  the  case  at  an  early  period,  before  the  occurrence  of  mflammatory 
fcvmptoms,  it  might  be  proper  to  completely  surround  the  joint  with  long  and 
briiad  adhesive  strips,  superadding  a  gypsum  bandage — a  mode  of  treatment 
which  has  occasionally  succeeded  in  preventing  the  occurrence  of  inflamma- 
tion and  its  troublesome  sequelae ;  if  this  plan  be  adopted,  however,  the  case 
^hould  be  very  careftilly  watched,  lest  injurious  constriction  or  even  sloughing 
fthould  result  from  the  pressure  employed. 

Woimds  of  Joints. — ^These  injuries  can  usually  be  recognized  without 
difficulty,  either  by  the  exposure  of  the  articular  cavity,  or,  S"  the  wound  be 
wnaller,  by  the  escape  of  synovia ;  if,  however,  these  evidences  be  not  present, 
it  b»  an  imperative  rule  of  surgery  that  no  exploration  with  the  probe  or 
otherwise  snould  be  instituted.  Test  the  very  complication  that  is  dreaded 
should  be  induced  by  these  manoeuvres.  The  prognosis  of  a  joint  wound 
d^'pends  on  the  size  and  situation  of  the  particular  articulation  which  is 
idmed,  the  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the  constitutional  condition  of 
th^"  patient.  Wounds  of  the  smaller  joints,  such  as  of  the  Angers  and  toes, 
are  commonly  recovered  from  without  difliculty,  although  anchylosis  of  the 
articulation  usually  results.  Small  incised  wounds  of  even  large  joints  may 
U-rniinate  favorably  under  expectant  treatment,  while  lacerated  wounds  of 
the  same  joints,  especially  if  complicated  with  dislocation  or  fracture,  almost 
Inevitably  require  excision  or  amputation.  Again,  in  a  strumous  patient,  a 
'^•mparatively  slight  wound  may  give  rise  to  such  disorganization  of  a  joint 
fts  would  not  ensue  in  the  case  of  a  perfectly  healthy  person. 

Treatment, — In  the  case  of  a  simple,  uncomplicated  wound  of  even  so 
larf^  a  joint  as  the  knee,  the  surgeon  should  make  an  attempt  to  save  the 
limb.    If  a  portion  of  the  instrument  which  has  caused  the  injury  remain  in 
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the  wound  (as  often  happens  in  cases  of  needle  puncture),  it  should  be  care- 
fully extracted,  and  the  wound  then  hermetically  sealed  with  gauze  and  col- 
lodion, or  with,  lint  dipped  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin.  Millet 
recommends  a  dressing  of  finely  powdered  aloes,  a  substance  much  employed 
in  joint  wounds  by  veterinary  surgeons.  The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed, 
with  the  limb  at  complete  rest,  the  joint  being  surrounded  with  ice-bag?. 
The  diet  should  be  unirritating,  and  opium  may  be  freely  administered. 
Under  this  treatment  the  wound  may  heal,  and  a  useful  articulation  be  pre- 
served. If,  however,  the  course  of  events  takes  a  less  favorable  turn,  as  u 
apt  to  happen  with  patients  in  adult  life,  the  whole  joint  may  become  acutoly 
inflamed,  that  condition  being  then  developed  which  is  known  as  tranmatk 
arthritis.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  arthritis,  which  constitute 
the  **  white  swellings  "  so  often  met  with  in  practice,  in  that,  in  them,  the 
disease  often  originates  in  the  ligaments  or  the  bone  itself,  while  in  the 
traumatic  form  the  synovial  membrane  is  invariably  first  inflamed,  and 
the  other  tissues  become  involved  secondarily.  When  traumatic  arthrifU 
occurs  in  a  case  of  joint  wound,  the  treatment  above  directed  should  be 
somewhat  changed ;  the  use  of  cold  may  be  abandoned,  and  warm  fomen- 
tations or  cataplasms  substituted,  while  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  joint,  and  calomel  and  opium  exhibited  internally.  At 
the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  patient  must  be  sustained,  by  the  admio- 
istration  of  concentrated  food,  and  even  stimulants  if  necessary.  Any  ab- 
scesses which  form  around  the  joint  should  be  opened  as  soon  as  they  are 
detected,  while,  if  suppuration  occur  within  the  joint  itself,  the  question  of 
excision  or  of  amputation  may  again  arise. 

Free  incmona  into  suppurating  joints,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gay,  are 
often  of  the  greatest  service.  To  be  effective,  they  should  be  free — men- 
punctures  are  worse  than  useless — and  should  be  so  situated  as  to  allow  (tf 
perfect  drainage ;  it  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  slit  up  a  joint  from  side  to 
side,  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  as  Mr.  Holmes  puts  it,  thet^e  incision?, 
"  if  they  do  no  good,  will  certainly  do  harm.**  The  object  and  the  soU  object 
of  opening  a  suppurating  joint  is  to  secure  free  drainage,  and  this  object  can 
be  better  accomplished  by  an  incision  of  moderate  size  judiciously  placed, 
than  by  a  larger  one  in  another  part  of  the  joint.  Drainage  may  be  assii^ttMi, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Holmes,  by  the  introduction  of  a  Chassaignac*8  tube,  a 
bent  probe,  or,  which  would  be  still  better,  a  coil  of  fine  wire,  as  recommended 
by  Mr.  Robert  Ellis.  Should  this  treatment  prove  successful,  the  inHamma- 
tory  symptoms  will  gradually  subside,  and  the  suppuration  lessen  in  amount,  the 
patient  eventually  recovering  with  a  probably  stiff,  but  otherwise  useful,  limb: 
during  convalescence  the  joint  should  be  kept  in  such  a  position  as  will  allow 
the  limb  to  be  of  most  use,  should  anchylosis  occur.  If,  however,  the  patient'^ 
condition  does  not  improve  after  opening  the  joint,  the  surgeon  should  n^t 
hesitate  to  resort  at  once  to  amputation,  or,  in  some  cases,  excision :  for, 
although  the  prognosis  of  operative  interference,  under  such  circumstance*, 
is  less  favorable  than  in  cases  of  chronic  disease,  still,  as  it  offers  the  patient 
his  only  chance  for  life,  it  should  be  unhesitatingly  resorted  to. 

Amputation  or  Exeiiion  in  Cases  of  Joint  Wound. — ^If  operative  treat- 
ment be  required,  either  as  a  primary  procedure  or  in  a  subsequent  stape 
on  account  of  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  within  the  articulation,  the 
choice  between  amputntiim  and  excision  will  depend  in  a  great  degree  upon 
the  particular  joint  couceme<l.  In  the  upper  extremity,  amputation  can  be 
rarely  required,  except  for  special  circumstances  connected  with  the  consti- 
tutional condition  of  the  patient,  and  excision,  either  primary  or  secondary, 
should  be  preferred,  in  cases  which  require  any  operation  at  all.     In  tin 
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lower  extremity  the  case  is  somewhat  different ;  the  hipjoint  is  so  deeply 
!K«ted  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  wounded  except  by  gunshot  injury,  in  which 
case,  for  reasons  already  given,  primary  excision  is  the  mode  of  treatment  to 
be  adopted.     Wounds  of  the  kne&joint  are  among  the  most  serious  injuries 
met  with  in  civil  practice ;  if  complicated  with  fracture  or  dislocation,  they 
.should,  I  think,  be  considered  as  cases  foi  amputation,  although  exceptional 
instances  do  undoubtedly  occur  in  which  recovery  without  operation  follows, 
even  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances.     Excision  of  the  knee-joint,  for 
traumatic  causes,  is  not  a  very  promising  operation ;  still,  in  a  young  and 
healthy  person,  if  the  destruction  of  parts  were  comparatively  slight,  it  might 
be  at  lea&t  a  justifiable  procedure.     M.  Spillman,  who  rejects  knee-joint  ex- 
cision in  military  surgery,  yet  considers  it  a  suitable  operation  as  applied  to 
casea  of  injury  met  with  in  civil  life.     Eleven  such  cases  which  he  has  col- 
It-oted,  excluding  gunshot  wounds,  gave  six  recoveries,  three  deaths,  and  two 
consecutive  amputations  (Archives  Ghi,  de  Medecine^  Juin,  1868,  pp.  681- 
7ol ).     Five  cases  of  total  excision  for  compound  fracture,  collected  by  Pe- 
nicres,  gave  four  deaths  and  but  one  recovery,  while  six  operations  for  joint 
wdund,  without  fracture,  gave  but  one  death  and  five  recoveries ;  as  justly 
I'beerved,  however,  by  this  writer,  these  cases  might,  perhaps,  equally  well 
have  recovered  without  operation.   Culbertson's  tables  mclude  28  cases,  with 
17  recoveries  and  11  deaths.     When  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the 
knee-joint,  but  without  success,  amputation  should  be  unhesitatingly  per- 
formed, 80  oflering  the  only  remaining  chance  of  preserving  life.   One  point 
worthy  of  notice  in  connection  with  wounds  of  the  knee,  is  the  frequent  oc- 
<urrence  of  suppuration  above  the  joint,  abscesses  being  formed  which  dissect 
up  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  to  a  considerable  extent,  before  giving  evidence 
•»t'  their  existence.     It  is  this  deep-seated  destruction  of  the  tissues  of  the 
tbi;fh  which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief  dangers  of  wounds  of  the  knee-joint, 
and  which  renders  any  operation  performed  under  these  circumstances  very 
apt  to  terminate  unfavorably.     Wounds  of  the  ankle  are  attended  with  less 
n?k  than  those  of  either  hip  or  knee,  and  recovery  may  often  be  obtained 
without  operation,  though  in  other  cases  excision  or  amputation  may  be  re- 
•juired  either  primarily  or  secondarily.     Spillman  has  collected  sixty-eight 
<-a«««i  of  complete  or  partial  excision  of  the  ankle  for  compound  fracture  or 
4k»location,  the   results  having  been  ascertained  in  sixty-six.     Fifty-one 
ftttients  recovered  with  more  or  less  useful  limbs,  two  recovered  after  ampu- 
tation, and  thirteen  died  (two  of  these  having  been  likewise  previously  ampu- 
tated); the  mortality  of  the  operation  is,  according  to  these  figures,  about 
twenty  per  cent.   Culbertson*s  statistics  are  more  favorable,  154  cases  giving 
hut  19  deaths,  a  mortality  of  only  12.3  per  cent.    In  the  conservative  treat- 
ment of  these  injuries  it  is  of  great  importance  to  support  the  foot,  so  that 
ih«»  patient  after  recovery  may  oe  able  to  walk  properly,  and  may  not  be  left 
with  an  extremity  anchylosed  in  the  position  of  a  pes  equinus, 

I  have  already  referred  (p.  59)  to  the  proposal  to  tie  the  main  artery  of  a 
limb,  as  a  means  of  preventing  or  curing  traumatic  arthritis ;  recovery  has 
indeed  followed  ligation  under  these  circumstances,  but  no  sufiicient  evidence 
lias  been  adduced  to  show  that  the  good  result  was  in  any  degree  due  to  the 
operation,  which,  beside  being  unphilosophical  in  conception,  evidently  adds 
^n  additional  risk,  without  any  compensating  prospect  of  benefit.  I  have, 
Tioreover,  been  assured  by  distinguished  army  surgeons,  who  saw  the  plan 
fairlj  tried  during  our  late  war,  that  it  proved  then  as  unsuccessful  in  prac- 
tice as  it  is  unscientific  in  theory. 
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FRACTURES. 

Fracture  is  the  most  common  form  of  injury  to  which  the  bones  are 
exposed,  and,  as  such,  becomes  a  subject  of  the  deepest  interest  to  every 
practising  surgeon.  Moreover,  no  injuries  require  more  care  and  judgment 
m  their  treatment  than  fractures,  and  no  cases  contribute,  more  than  these, 
to  establishing  the  fame  or  the  discredit  of  the  surgeon.  A  man  who  get^ 
well  with  a  crooked  or  shortened  limb,  is  very  apt,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly, 
to  lav  the  blame  of  it  upon  his  doctor,  and  though  cases  do  undoubtedly  oc*cur 
in  which  the  most  skilful  and  attentive  surgeon  may  fail  in  obtaining  a  sati;i- 
factory  result,  there  can  be  no  question  that  a  great  many  bad  cures  of  frac- 
ture are  directly  traceable  to  ignorance  or  neglect  upon  the  part  of  the 
practitioner. 

Causes  of  Fracture. 

These  may  be  divided  into  the  exciting  and  the  predisposing  causes. 

Exciting  Caiuei. — The  exciting  causes  of  fracture  are  external  violence 
and  muscular  action, 

1.  External  Violence  may  act  directly  or  indirectly.  Gunshot  fractures  are 
perhaps  the  best  examples  of  fracture  as  the  result  of  direct  violence,  while 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  from  a  fall  on  the  shoulder,  or  of  the  radius  from  a 
fall  on  the  hand,  may  be  taken  as  illustrations  of  the  injury  as  produced  br 
indirect  violence.  Fracture  by  counter-stroke  (the  contre-caup  of  French 
writers)  is  a  form  of  the  fracture  by  indirect  violence,  in  which  the  force  i# 
applied  to  one  side  or  extremity  of  the  bone,  or  system  of  bones,  which  are 
so  united  and  fixed  that,  by  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  parte,  the  force  ij* 
transmitted,  and  produces  ite  effect,  not  at  the  point  to  which  it  was  applied^ 
but  at  a  point  opposite.  Familiar  examples  of  fracture  by  counter-stroke 
are  those  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  from  force  applied  to  the  top 
of  the  head,  of  the  frontal  bone,  from  a  fall  upon  the  occiput,  or  of  the 
sternum,  from  violence  applied  to  the  back.  The  subject  of  contre-coup  or 
counter-stroke,  has  been  involved  in  some  confusion  by  the  various  meaning? 
which  different  authors  have  given  to  the  term ;  as  used  here,  it  is  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denoting  merely  a  variety  of  injury  from  indirect  violence,  the 
mechanism  of  which  is  explicable  by  simple  and  well-understood  physical 
laws,  depending  entirely  upon  the  structure  and  connections  of  the  "bones 
and  other  parts  involved. 

2.  Fracture  by  Miiscular  Action  is  not  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence, 
though  the  cases  in  which  fracture  is  produced  by  pure  divulsion,  or  tearine 
asunder  the  fragments,  are  rarer  than  is  commonly  su])posed.  Indeed,  the 
only  instances  of  the  kind  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  are  those  rare  can^ 
in  which  fracture  of  the  sternum  has  occurred  during  the  acte  of  parturition, 
vomiting,  etc.  In  the  more  commonly  quoted  instances  of  fractured  olecranon 
and  fractured  patella,  the  mechanism  is  somewhat  different,  the  bones*  (85 
justly  remarked  by  Dr.  Packard)  giving  way  like  over-bent  levers,  acn«* 
the  condyles  respectively  of  the  humerus  and  femur,  though  the  fracturing 
force  in  these  cases,  as  in  those  of  fractured  sternum,  is  muscular  contraction. 
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Pliedisposiiig  Causes. — ^The  predisposing  causes  of  iracture  may  pertain 
to  the  bone  itself,  or  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Thus,  the 
situation  of  a  bone  influences  its  liability  to  fracture ;  the  clavicle  is  much 
oilener  broken  than  the  scapula,  and  the  lower  than  the  upper  jaw.  Again, 
the  fundion  of  a  bone  may  predispose  it  to  fracture ;  the  bones  of  the  lower 
extn^mity,  which  support  the  trunk,  or  those  of  the  upper  extremity,  which 
are  constantly  engaged  in  the  active  employments  of  life,  are  more  liable  to 
fracture  than  the  vertebrse  or  sternum,  the  functions  of  which  are  different. 
The  following  table,  condensed  from  the  statistics  of  Lonsdale,  Norris,  and 
Malgai^e,  will  exhibit  the  relative  frequency  of  fracture  in  different  parts 
of  the  Dody,  in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  and  Hotel 
Dieu: 


Scat  of  Fracture. 


Skull 

N&.'al  bones,  .... 
r;perjmwADd  malar,  . 
lyiwerjmw,      .... 

S'^rnuro, 

R:  b«  tnd  costal  cartilages 

Vfrtebrse, 

PtlvK  sacrum,  etc., 

C'tvicle, 

Scapula  (or  sboalder),  . 


Lons- 
dale. 


6  years 

48 

13 

1 

82 

2 

357 

8 

7 

273 

18 


Norris. 


10  years 
46 
3 

19 

5 
46 

8 

6 
84 
10 


Mal- 

gaigne. 


11  years 

63 

12 

3 

27 

1 

263 

11 

9 

226 

12 


Seat  of  Fracture. 

Lons- 
dale. 

Norris. 

6  years 

10  years, 

Humerus,    .     . 

118 

Radius,  .     .     . 
Ulna,      .     .     . 

197 
96 

262 

Radius  and  ulna 

98 

Hand,  etc.,.     . 

116 

9 

Thigh,    .     .     . 

181 

133 

Patella,  .     .     . 

38 

16 

Tibia,      .     .     . 

41 

■V 

Fibula,   .     .     . 

51 

►296 

Tibia  and  fibula 

197 

1 

Mal- 
gaigne. 


11  years 
310 
160 

38 
107 

71 
303 

46 

29 
108 
616 


Among  the  predisposing  causes  which  pertain  to  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient,  age  occupies  a  prominent  place.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
the  old  are  more  apt  to  be  the  subjects  of  fracture  than  the  young,  partly 
OQ  account  of  the  greater  brittleness  of  their  bones,  and  partly  from  the 
general  rigidity  of  ligaments  and  muscles  which  attends  advancing  age,  and 
which  renders  the  entire  frame  less  elastic  and  yielding,  and  therefore  more 
liable  to  this  form  of  injury.  No  age  is,  howevei*,  exempt  from  fracture,  and 
iK>t  a  few  instances  are  on  record  in  which  this  has  occurred  even  during 
fcetal  life.'  The  circumstance  that  old  age  predisposes  to  the  occurrence  of 
fracture,  does  not  contravene  the  well-known  fact  that  most  of  these  injuries 
are  met  with  in  those  in  early  adult  life,  for  the  simple  reason  that  such 
pef^ona  are  most  engaged  in  active  employments,  and  are,  therefore,  most 
tipne*ed  to  all  forms  of  injury  resulting  from  external  violence.  Sex^  as 
ntt2:ht  be  supposed,  exercises  an  influence  on  the  liability  to  fracture,  men, 
fr>m  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  being  more  apt  to  have  broken  bones 
than  women ;  for  a  similar  reason,  the  right  side  of  the  body  is  more  exposed 
I"  fracture  than  the  lefi.  Certain  forms  of  cachexia,  or  certain  diatheses, 
Diaj  be  considered  as  predisposing  causes  of  fracture.  Rickets  undoubtedly 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  this  way,  as  do  osteomalacia^  cancer,  syphilis, 
ffrftfnla,  goiU,  locomotor  ataxia,  and  general  paralysis  of  tJie  insane.  Some  very 
remarkable  cases  are  on  record  illustrating  the  fragility  of  bones  under  cer- 
tain conditions:  Gibson,  Arnott,  Tyrrell,  Lonsdale,  and  H.  Thomson,  have 
deK'ribed  such  cases,  but  the  most  remarkable  of  all  is  that  published  in  the 
JoHmaJ  dea  Savants  for  1690,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  same  as  one  quoted 
hr  Malgaigne  from  Saviart,  in  which  an  apparently  healthy  young  woman 


*  iVpaal,  however,  believes  that  supposed  intru-uterine  fractures  are  really  cases  of 
^«fective  oetiflcation,  and  not  of  injury. 
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of  thirty,  during  three  montha'  confinement  to  bed,  susUiDed,  it  15  rail, 
fractures  of  every  bone  in  the  body.  Esquirol  is  said  to  have  poeseteHi  * 
skeleton  which  exhibited  traces  01  more  than  two  hundred  fractures.'  [n 
many  of  these  cases  union  readily  took  place,  but  in  one  mcDtioned  b; 
Stanley,  and  in  that  of  H.  Thomson  (in  which,  indeed,  the  Ixinee  are  dr- 
Bcribed  na  separaiing  rather  than  breaking),  the  fractures  appear  to  havt 
remained  ununited. 

Varieties  of  Fracture. 

Pnotnrea  ma;  be  Complete  or  Incomplete ;  these  names  sufficiently  exprfw 
their  own  meaning.    The  form  of  incomplete  fracture  usually  met  with  in  civil 
life  ia  the  partial  or  "  green-stick  "  fracture,  in  which  some  of  the  bony  fibrt* 
have  given  way,  while  the  rest  have  yielded  to  the  force,  bending  but  dui 
breaking.      In    military   practice,  incomplete   fractures  an 
Fio.  104.        occasionally  produced  by  dIowb  from  sabres,  but  more  oflrn 
by  gunshot  wounds,  the  principal  varieties  being  the  Jiamnd 
fracture,  the  grooving  fracture,  in  which  a  piece  is  cut  oui 
from  the  side  of  a  bone,  and  the  button-hole  or  perforating  frac- 
ture, in  which  a  piece  is  fairly  punched  out  from  the  e«ntrt  <■( 
a  bone.    These  terms  (complete  and  incomplete )  are  principallv 
used  in  reference  to  the  long  bones ;  in  the  case  of  flat  bKmf^. 
Bs  of  the  skull,  many  of  the  fractures  met  with  in  civil  liiV 
are  incomplete.      The  most  usual  and  the  moat  important 
division  of  fractures  is  into  simpU  and  compound. 

A  Simple  Fracture,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  book,  is  ■ 
fradure  in  which  there  are  tnit  two  fragmenle,  and  vhich  ilft 
not  cotnmtmicate  with  an  open  tnound.  This  definition,  whirh 
seems  to  me  to  correspond  with  the  meaning  usually  attachnl 
by  surgeons  to  the  term  gtmple  fracture,  is  essentially  ihf 
same  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Eriehsen,  but  differs  fn>m  th^' 
definitions  given  by  Prof.  Hamilton  and  Prof  Gmw.  tlie 
former  author  using  the  term  as  eijuivalent  to  Malgaij.'nf> 
tingle  fracture,  without  regard  to  its  subcutaneous  cbara<i< r, 
while  the  latter  regards  merely  the  absence  of  external  woumi. 
without  reference  to  the  number  of  fragments.  The  clfl!«rili- 
catiou  adopted  by  Mr.  Hornldge,  in  Holmes's  System  ofSurgrs 
Cwhich  would  make  thia  form  the  "simple,  single  fracture"  , 
is  perhaps  the  most  strictly  correct,  but  is  almost  loo  conipli- 
cated  i'or  common  use. 


Oompoimd  Fraoturee  are  fracture*  which  eommutiicale  with  the  ertirii-tl 
air  through  a  wound:  this  wound  is  usually,  though  not  necci«ari]y.  an 
extcmul  or  cutaneous  wound  ;  a  fracture  of  the  jaw  may  be  compound  fruni 
a  wound  through  the  buccal  mucous  membrane. 

Comminuted  Fraetnrei  are  those  in  which  there  are  more  than  two 
fragments,  the  lines  of  fracture,  however,  intercommunicating  with  each 
other  and  occupying  the  same  general  position  aa  regarda  the  bone  afffctiJ. 
A  multiple  fracture,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  one  in  which  the  bone  is  the  swt 
of  two  or  more  distinct  fractures  not  necessarily  connected  with  each  other: 

'  1  h«Te  myielf  met  with  •  cste  in  whii-h,  wiihniit  aiipirent  reaaon,  MvenlMn  fr«r. 
ture4  had  been  Riiilalned  hy  the  bone*  of  the  riuiht  Inarer  extremity ;  when  t  u 
patient,  multiple  CDchoodra      -    '    •  '         ■       '       ...,,. 


a  had  be«n  devejuped  in  the  foot  and  ankle. 
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thus  the  radius  may  be  broken  just  below  its  bead  and  again  above  the 
wrist,  or  the  tibia  through  the  malleolus  and  again  just  helovi  its  tuberosity. 
A  double  fracture  is  a  multiple  Iracture  in  which  the  solutions  of  continuity 
arc  but  two  in  number.  Comminuted  and  multiple  frac- 
tures may  or  may  not  be  compound,  and  a  multiple  fracture 
may  be  compound  at  one  seat  of  lesion  and  not  at  the 
other.  When  the  term  eommintUed  fracture  alone  is  used, 
il  is  understood  that  there  is  no  communication  with  an 
externa)  wound;  if  there  be  such  communication,  the 
injury  becomes  a  ampovnd  comminvied  fractuTe. 

CompliOBted   FrAoturei   are  fractures  which  are  aceom- 
panted  by  gome  other  eerwus  injury  of  the  same  part.     Thus 
a  fracture  may  be  complicated  by  dislocation  of  a  neigh-    ComminuKd  fncnin 
boring  joint,  by  rupture  of  an  important  artery,  or  by  a         "^  '*'*  p«""»' 
Kvere  flesh  wound  which  does  Dot  communicate  with  the 
Kst  of  fracture.    Some  authors  speak  of  fractures  being  amplieated  (iu  this 
technical  sense)  by  any  of  the  various  lesions  to  which  the  human  frame  is 
subject,  but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  is  incorrect ;  thus  it  would  be  wrong  to  de- 
fcjWte  a  fracture  of  the  rigid  thigh  as  complicated  by  a  dislocation  of  the  left 
shoulder,  or  a  fracture  of  any  of  the  extremities  as 
tomplieated  by  a  wound  of  the  pleura  or  lung,  though  Pio.  1C6. 

the  latter  lesion,  if  produced  by  the  sharp  fragments 
nf  a  broken  rib,  would  be  a  tecunical  complication  of 
thai  injury,  which  would  then  be  properly  called  a 
timpUeaUd  fi-aeture  of  the  rib. 

lDpact«d  Fractnrea  are  those  in  which  one  frag- 
ment is  driven  into  and  fixed  in  the  other. 

Intra-perioateal  Fraotnre  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  fracture  unaccompanied  by  laceration  of  the  peri- 
•  •teuni ;  it  is  a  form  of  injury  rarelv  met  with  except 
in  certain  flat  bones,  as  those  of  t^e  skull,  and,  in- 
deed, the  creation  of  this  subdivision  seems  to  me  to 
be  of  very  little  practical  utility. 

Direction  of  Fracture. — Fractures  are  also  clasai-     

fied  in  accordance  with  the  direction  in  which  the     The  uppfrfragmeni  is  wedged 
■^faration  of  the  bony  fibres  occurs;  thus  fractures     inw  the  lower, 
art  said  to  be  tranmerse,  obUq^te,  or  longitudinal. 

A  Tnauveree  Frarfiire  is  one  in  which  the  general  line  of  separation  is 
lr»Mvene,  or  in  a  plane  at  right  angles  with  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.  A 
[■rfectly  transverse  fracture  in  a  long  bone  is  very  rarely  met  with,  the  line 
of  separation  being  almost  always  more  or  less  oblique ;  a  variety  of  the 
traosvenie  is  the  serrated  fracture,  in  which  the  fragments  present  corres- 
pirnding  indentations  which  render  it  comparatively  easy  to  maintain  them 
IB  apposition.  Transverse  fractures  usually  result  from  direct  violence  or 
from  muscular  action. 

The  Oblupie  Fracture  is  the  form  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  long 
l»neg.  The  plane  of  fracture  may,  of  course,  vary  greatly  in  different  cases; 
ihng  a  fracture  is  said  to  be  oblique  from  before  backwards  and  from  without 
inwtrds,  etc.     Oblique  fractures  are  commonly  caused  by  indirect  violence. 

liTnyiiudinal  Frtuiures  are  those  in  which  the  line  of  separation  runs  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  bone.    This  form  of  fracture  ia 
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oomparativelj  rare  in  civil  life,  but  is  frequently  met  with  as  a  result  of  gun- 
shot  injury,  especially  since  the  general  introduction  into  warfare  of  the  im- 
proved conoidal  ball.  Longitudinal  fractures  commonly  occur  in  the  shafts 
of  long  bones,  and  usuallv  do  not  extend  beyond  the  epiphyseal  lines,  though 
occasionally  they  pass  through  the  epiphyses  into  the  neighboring  joints. 
Several  other  divisions  are  made  by  French  writers,  according  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  fracture,  but  the  above  are  sufficient  for  practical  purposes. 

Separation  of  Epiphyiei. — This  is  a  form  of  injury  which  may  iairly  be 
classed  among  fractures,  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the  two  sets  of 
cases  being  pretty  much  the  same.  Separation  of  an  epiphysis  may  take 
place  at  either  end  of  the  humerus,  the  femur,  or  the  tibia,  and  at  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  radius ;  it  is  also  frequently  seen  in  the  case  of  certain  bony 
processes,  as  the  acromion  and  olecranon ;  while  in  certain  flat  bones,  as  the 
sternum  and  os  innominatum,  similar  injuries  are  met  with,  consisting  in  a 

Fio.  107. 


Deformity  resulting  from  injury  of  radial  epiphysis  in  childhood.   (From  a  patient  in  the  ^isoopal  HospitaL) 

separation  of  the  osseous  structure  into  its  original  constituent  parts,  in  the 
lines  of  cartilaginous  junction.  Epiphyseal  separation  can  of  course  only 
occur  before  complete  ossification  has  taken  place ;  hence,  in  the  long  bones 
it  is  not  met  with  beyond  the  age  of  twenty  or  twenty-one,  though  in  other 
situations,  as  in  the  acromion,  it  may  occur  at  a  much  later  period.  The 
direction  of  an  epiphyseal  separation  is  transverse,  and  from  the  proximity 
of  the  epiphyseal  lines  to  the  articulations,  these  injuries  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded with  dislocations.  The  diagnom  in  such  cases  can  usually  be  made, 
by  taking  care,  in  the  examination,  to  grasp  the  epiphysis  itself  firmly  with 
one  hand,  while  the  other  exercises  the  movements  of  flexion,  rotation,  etc., 
when,  if  the  case  be  one  of  separated  epiphysis,  the  lesion  can  readily  1)0 
recogniaied  as  being  above  or  below  the  line  of  the  joint,  as  the  case  may  he. 
Epiphyseal  injuries  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  arrested  growth  of  the  afiectai 
bone,  and  thus  sometimes  cause  great  deformity,  as  shown  in  Fig.  107. 
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Symptoms  of  Fracture. 


Defimnity.  —  The  most  prominent,  and  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
symptoms  of  fracture  is  deformity  or  displacement.  The  Causes  of  Displace- 
meiUf  in  cases  of  fracture,  have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
svstematic  writers.  Without  entering  into  a  minute  discussion  of  this  matter, 
i  may  say,  in  general  terms,  that  the  causes  of  displacement  are  fourfold, 
viz.,  1,  the  force  that  produces  the  fracture;  2,  the  action  of  surrounding 
muscles;  3,  the  weight  of  the  limb  below  the  seat  of  fracture;  and  4,  the 
natural  elasticity  and  resiliency  of  the  ligaments  and  other  soft  tissues  above 
the  seat  of  fracture. 

1.  Deformity  from  the  influence  of  the  fracturing  force  is  seen  in  cases  of 
depreased  fracture  of  the  skull,  in  cases  of  partial  fracture  of  the  clavicle 
with  inward  angular  deformity,  and  in  cases  of  impacted  fracture  generally. 

2.  Muscular  action  is  the  most  common  cause  of  displacement  in  cases  of 
fracture.  It  is  seen  in  the  shortening  which  accompanies  almost  all  fractures 
of  the  extremities,  and  in  the  rotatory  displacement  common  in  fractures  of 
the  femur,  radius,  etc.  It  is  probably  the  sole  cause  of  displacement  in  cases 
in  which  the  fracture  itself  has  been  caused  by  muscular  action,  as  in  frac- 
tures of  the  patella  or  olecranon.  Beside  the  ordinary  contraction  of  the 
mu^rles  around  the  seat  of  fracture,  there  is  often  a  spasmodic  condition  in- 
duced by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  sharp  fragments  of  the  broken  bone. 

3.  Duiplacement  by  the  weight  of  the  limb  below  the  seat  of  fracture,  is  seen 
io  the  dropping  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  in  cases  of  fractured  acromion  or 
fractured  clavicle.  It  assists  the  action  of  the  rotator  muscles,  in  producing 
evemon  of  the  foot,  in  fractures  of  the  lower  extremity. 

4.  Finally,  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  soft  tissues  above  the  seat  of  frac- 
ture, is  seen  as  a  cause  of  deformity  in  the  projection  of  the  inner  fragment  of 
&  fractured  clavicle,  when,  as  pointed  out  by  Anger,  the  weight  of  the  arm 
being  taken  off  by  the  fracture,  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  is  jerked  up- 
vanig  by  the  normal  resiliency  of  its  ligamentous  and  other  attachments. 

Direction  of  Displacement,  —  The  displacement  in  cases  of  fracture  may 
take  place  in  various  directions;  thus,  there  may  be  angular^  transverse, 
luuptudinal,  or  rotatory  displacement. 

L  Angular  displacement  is  usually  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  action  of 
ihc  fracturing  force,  but  is  kept  up  or  may  be  originally  produced  by  mus- 
^'ular  action.  Thus,  in  fracture  of  the  thigh  there  is  often  an  angular  dis- 
pUcenent  outwards  and  forwards,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  most  powerful  of 
the  femoral  muscles  are  those  on  the  back  and  inner  side  of  the  limb.  This 
i-the  form  of  displacement  met  with  in  partial  or  "green-stick"  fractures, 
and  it  may  also  accompany  oblique  or  comminuted  fractures,  or  those  in 
which  there  is  impaction. 

2.  Transverse  displacement  is  comparatively  rare ;  it  occurs  principally  in 
cues  of  serrated  fracture  of  the  long  bones,  m  which  the  separation  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  allow  overlapping  from  muscular  contraction.  It  is  also 
met  with  in  fractures  connected  with  joints,  as  in  splitting  fractures  of  the 
cfiodjlei  of  the  humerus  or  femur. 

3.  Longitudinal  displacement  is  displacement  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
<uni€f  the  bone  ai  the  point  of  fracture.  It  may  consist  in  shortening,  or  in 
lengthening.  Shortening  occurs  principally  in  oblique  fractures  of  the  long 
boQe8,and  is  due  to  muscular  action,  onen  assisted  by  the  nature  of  the  frac- 
ture, which  allows  one  fragment  to  slide  upon  the  other  as  upon  an  inclined 
plane.  When  the  shortening  is  so  great  that  the  upper  end  of  the  distal 
nement  is  drawn  above  the  lower  end  of  the  proximal  fragment,  there  is 
<ud  to  be  cverlapping,  and  the  more  prominent  fragment  is  said  to  ride  the 
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Other.  The  overlapping  often  amounts,  in  fracture  of  the  thigh,  to  several 
inches.  Another  form  of  shortening  is  due  to  impaction ;  this  is  often  seen 
in  fracture  of  the  cervix  femoris,  the  shortening  beine  principally  in  the 
direction  of  the  axis  of  the  neck  of  the  bone,  not  of  its  shaft;  hence  the 
deformity  in  such  a  case  is  comparatively  slight.  The  form  of  longitudinal 
displacement  which  consists  in  lengthening^  is  chiefly  seen  in  cases  of  fractured 
patella,  fractured  olecranon,  fractured  calcaneum,  etc.,  in  which  the  friig- 
ments  are  often  widely  separated  by  muscular  action;  it  is,  however,  ai» 
pointed  out  by  Mal^aigne,  occasionally  met  with  in  fractures  of  the  articular 
extremities  of  the  long  bones,  as  of  the  fibula,  when  it  is  a  secondary  con- 
dition dependent  on  antecedent  rotatory  displacement. 

4.  Rotatory  displaeemerU  consists  in  one  of  the  fragments  being  twi^^ted 
u])on  its  own  axis;  this  form  of  displacement  may  be  due  to  muscular  action, 
or  to  the  weight  of  the  limb  below  the  seat  of  fracture.  This  displacement  is 
constantly  seen  in  fracture  of  the  upper  part  of  the  femur,  when  the  hityrr 
fragment  is  rotated  outwards  by  the  powerful  external  rotator  muscles  of  the 
thigh  ;  in  fracture  of  the  bones  of  tne  leg,  by  the  action  of  the  same  mus- 
cles, the  upper  fragments,  moving  with  the  femur,  are  subjected  to  rotatory 
displacement.  So  in  fracture  of  the  radius,  particularly  if  above  the  in- 
sertion of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  the  upper  fragment  is  usually  rotated 
outwards  by  the  biceps  and  supinator  brevis. 

Displacement  in  cases  of  fracture  may  be  confused  with  deformity  from 
other  causes ;  thus  a  periosteal  node  or  an  exostosis  may  closely  simulate 
angular  displacement ;  shortening  may  result  from  old  joint  disease,  or  from 
contracted  tendons ;  the  position  which  a  joint  assumes  when  the  seat  of 
sprain,  may  be  mistaken  for  rotatory  displacement ;  while  the  transverse,  or, 
indeed,  any  of  the  varieties  of  displacement  may  be  due  to  dislocation  and 
not  to  fracture.  Hence,  the  surgeon,  in  making  his  diagnosis,  must  not  rely 
upon  the  appearances  presented  to  the  eye,  or  even  upon  mere  tactual  examina- 
tion. The  limb  involved  should  be  carefully  and  repeatedly  measured  between 
knoMrn  fixed  points,  and  compared  with  the  corresponding  unafiected  limb ; 
and  in  cases  of  doubt,  not  only  the  injured  limb,  but  the  bone  itself  should 
be  accurately  measured  and  compared  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side. 

Mobility  is  often  a  striking  and  easily  recognized  symptom  of  fracturt^ : 
the  part  which  gives  support  to  the  limb  is  broken,  and  the  limb  can  be  heiii 
in  any  direction.  In  fractures,  however,  of  the  leg  or  forearm,  when  but  one 
of  the  two  bones  is  broken,  the  other  acts  as  a  splint,  and  hinders  the  devel- 
opment of  this  symptom ;  again,  in  serrated,  and  esj)ecially  in  impact e*! 
fractures,  there  will  often  be  no  undue  mobility ;  or  the  swelling  of  the  8t»ft 
parts  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  the  mobility  of  a  fracture,  especially  if 
near  a  joint,  difficult  of  recogniticm.  On  the  other  hand,  dislocation,  which 
is  usually  characterised  by  imtnobilUy  of  the  affected  joint,  may,  if  there  be 
much  destruction  of  the  articular  ligaments,  be  accompanied  by  positive 
increase  of  mobility,  and  thus  simulate  fracture.  But  in  the  continuity  of 
a  bone,  at  a  distance  from  its  articular  extremities,  mobility,  when  presents  ia 
a  sign  of  the  greatest  value,  and  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  almoen 
pathognomonic. 

Crepitus  is  another  symptom  of  great  importance,  and  when  existing  in 
connection  with  undue  mobility,  may  be  lookcKl  upon  as  establishing  the  pres- 
ence of  fracture.  Crepitus  or  crepitation  is  the  grating  sensation  produceii 
by  rubbing  together  the  rough  ends  of  the  fragments.  It  is  felt  as  well  as 
heard,  and  is  usually  recognized  without  difficulty ;  it  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  grating  produced  by  moving  diseased  joints,  nor  for  the  crackling  doe 
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xo  effusion  in  the  tendinous  sheaths,  nor  yet  for  the  crepitation  of  traumatic 
emphysema,  each  of  which  conditions  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
closely  simulate  the  true  crepitus  of  fracture.  The  diagnosis  might,  perhap, 
be  aided  in  such  cases,  as  suggested  by  Lisfranc,  and  more  recently  by 
Lau^hlin,  of  Indiana,  by  the  use  of  the  stethoscope.  The  non-existence  of 
crepitus  is  no  evidence  that  a  bone  is  not  broken,  and  its  absence  may  be  due 
to  several  causes :  thus,  the  fragments  may  overlap  to  such  a  degree  that 
their  rough  ends  are  not  in  contact — a  condition  often  met  with  in  fracture 
of  the  thigh,  when  it  is  necessary  for  an  assistant  to  make  extension  be- 
lore  the  fragments  can  be  brought  together  and  crepitus  produced  ;  or  the 
tragments  may  be  widely  separated — as  in  cases  of  fractured  patella ;  or  a 
(Mjrtion  of  a  muscular  tissue  may  be  caught  between  the  fragments,  and 
prevent  crepitus.  In  partial  fracture,  there  is  no  crepitus ;  nor  in  impacted 
I'racture,  as  long  as  the  impaction  continues. 

Pain  and  Tendemesi  are  symptoms  of  fracture,  but  may  be  equally  due 
to  fH)  many  other  causes,  that  they  cannot  be  considered  as  diagnostic.  In 
8-niie  cases,  ho^iey er,  persistent,  localized  tenderness  is  a  sign  of  some  value, 
H^fH^-ially  in  cases  of  partial  or  impacted  fracture,  in  which  the  more  char- 
acteristic symptoms  are  absent. 

Loss  of  Function  used  to  be  considered  an  important  symptom  of  fracture. 
Velpeau,  however,  showed  that  a  fractured  clavicle  interfered  with  raising 
the  arm  to  the  head,  merely  by  the  pain  caused  by  the  act ;  and  Gouget,  a 
French  army  surgeon,  has  shown  the  same  thing  as  regards  the  power  of 
walking,  after  fracture  of  the  patella  (Rec.  de  Mhn.  de  MSd,  de  Cnir.  et  de 
limr.  MiL,  Mai,  1865,  p.  394).  I  have  myself  known  a  man  with  fracture 
'»t*  both  bones  of  the  leg,  to  walk  about  the  ward,  when  under  the  influence 
4  mani^  a  potu,  using  his  fracture-box  as  a  boot,  and  apparently  not  feeling 
any  inconvenience  from  his  injury. 

Kofcnlar  Spasm  is  not  an  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  fracture,  though, 
"f  tiiurae,  in  no  d^ree  a  diagnostic  symptom  :  it  is  produced  by  a  reflex 
('•Ddition,  due  to  the  irritation  produced  by  the  sharp  extremities  of  the 
tngiuents. 

VnmbneM  is  occasionally  met  with  in  cases  of  fracture,  and  is  produced 
by  simultaneous  injury,  or  subsequent  compression,  of  neighboring  nerves. 

ExtraTaiation  and  Ecchymosis,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  occur  in  dX- 
mo^t  every  case  of  fracture:  the  degree  of  ecchymosis  is  oft^n  much  greater 
i:'i*T  a  few  days,  than  when  the  injury  is  first  received,  and  may  then  (es- 
> 'uilly  if  accompanied  by  much  vesication,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  if  the  soft 
;ani»  have  been  much  bruised)  be  mistaken  by  a  hasty  observer  for  incipi- 
♦  nt  tranf^rene.  When  extravasation  proceeds  from  a  ruptured  artery,  giving 
•"-•  to  a  traumatic  aneurism,  it  constitutes  a  very  serious  complication  of 
rhi<aire.  When  the  extravasation  reaches  to  the  neighboring  joints,  intra- 
cr*intlar  effwfum  results,  as  pointed  out  bjr  Gosselin,  from  irritation  of  the 
■•.>r  surface  of  the  synovial  capsule;  this  symptom  is,  therefore,  usually 
toH  with  some  hours  or  even  days  after  the  occurrence  of  the  fracture. 

Diagnosis  of  Fracture. 

The  diagnosis  of  fracture  can  usually  be  made  without  much  diflliculty  by 
att^ding  to  the  symptoms  above  enumerated,  the  first  three  of  which,  when 
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coexisting,  may  indeed  be  considered  as  pathogonomic.  In  cases  of  partial 
and  of  impacted  fracture,  the  surgeon  has  not  the  evidence  furnished  bj 
crepitus  and  mobility,  and  must  rely  upon  the  other  signs  of  fracture,  espe- 
cially deformity  and  localized  tenderness.  Again,  in  cases  where  but  one  of 
several  bones  is  broken,  as  in  the  hand  or  foot,  the  diagnosis  is  more  obscure, 
especially  if  there  be  much  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  In  such  a  case,  the 
surgeon  carefully  explores  the  surface,  by  making  firm  but  gentle  pressure 
upon  each  part  in  succession,  and  is  thus  enabled  to  detect  any  abnormal 

frominence,  and  often  to  elicit  crepitus  which  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained, 
f  the  metacarpus  or  metatarsus  be  involved,  each  bone  should  be  successively 
grasped  by  its  extremities,  and  so  manipulated  as  to  render  evident  any  frac- 
ture which  may  be  present.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  in  any  case  of  sus- 
pected fracture  that  the  surgeon  should  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis,  his 
examination  should  always  be  made  deliberately  and  systematically.  The 
deformity,  mobility,  impairment  of  function,  pain,  etc.,  should  be  successively 
noted,  before  proceeding  to  the  manual  examination  which  is  to  determine 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  crepitus.  In  this  final  part  of  the  invetcti- 
gation,  preliminary  extension  being  made  by  an  assistant,  if  necessary,  the 
surgeon  grasps  the  limb  above  and  below  the  suspected  seat  of  fracture 
firmly — so  that  he  controls  the  bone  as  well  as  the  flesh,  and  gently  moves 
his  hands  in  various  directions,  so  that  if  there  be  a  fracture,  the  en^s  of  the 
fragments  must  rub  against  each  other.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that, 
in  this  examination,  all  rough  and  needless  manipulation  is  to  be  poeitivelr 
interdicted.  If  true  bony  crepitus  be  once  elicited,  it  is  sufficient,  in  con- 
nection with  the  other  symptoms,  to  establish  the  diagnosis ;  and  nothin^r 
can  be  more  reprehensible  than  for  a  surgeon  to  persist,  in  spite  of  the  pain 
thereby  caused,  in  endeavoring  again  and  again  to  renew  this  evidence,  thu5 
appearing  more  anxious  to  make  a  clinical  demonstration  for  himself  or  for 
the  bystanders,  than  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his  patient.  The  detection 
of  crepitus  may,  as  already  mentioned,  sometimes  be  facilitated  by  having 
recourse  to  auscultation. 

The  examination  of  a  case  of  suspected  fracture  should  be  made  as  s<«»n 
as  possible  afler  the  time  of  reception  of  the  injury,  as  the  diagnosis  is  tht-n 
more  easy  than  if  cBdema  and  inflammatory  swelling  have  already  occurred 
If,  however,  the  surgeon  do  not  see  the  case  in  an  early  stage,  it  is  often 
judicious  to  defer  any  minute  examination,  treating  the  case  as  one  of  frac*- 
ture  until  the  swelling  has  subsided,  when,  if  there  be  really  no  bone  broken, 
at  least  no  harm  will  have  been  done  by  the  delay.  Or,  if  for  any  reason  it 
were  important  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  case  at  once,  the  plan  rec«>ni- 
mended  by  Rizet,  a  French  army  surgeon,  might  be  tried.  This  plan  c»>n- 
sists  in  endeavoring  to  disperse  the  swelling  by  systematic  friction  and 
kneading  {massage),  in  the  course  of  which  proceeding,  the  fracture,  if 
there  be  one,  will  become  evident.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  u?e 
of  an  anser^thctic  would  be  justifiable,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  diagnon> 
(see  page  73). 

In  any  case  of  doubt,  it  is  safe  to  presume  that  the  worst  has  occurrei), 
and  treat  the  case  as  one  of  fracture.  It  is  remarkable  what  severe  injuria 
of  bone  may  exist,  and  yet,  for  a  time  at  least,  escape  attention ;  Mr. 
Erichsen  gives  a  remarkable  case  of  compound  comminuted  fracture  of  the 
humerus,  which,  though  carefully  examined  by  himself  and  others,  was  not 
detected  until  the  eighth  day,  and  I  can  myself  recall  a  case  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital,  in  wnich  the  swelling  of  the  part  prevented  the  recognitioo 
of  anything  further  than  that  the  patient  had  a  iracture  of  both  tibia  and 
fibula,  and  yet  in  which  (death  taking  place  soon  after  from  mania  a  potu )  an 
autopsy  showed  that  the  bones  were  oroken  into  at  least  a  dozen  fragaientflL 
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Process  op  Union  in  Fractured  Bones. 

In  order  to  understand  the  process  of  repair  after  fractures,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  pause  for  a  few  moments  to  consider  the  natural  process  of  growth 
and  mamtenance  of  bone  in  its  normal  condition.     This  subject  has  been 
most  thoroughly  and  carefully  studied  by  Oilier,  of  Lyons,  to  whose  elab- 
orate and  admirable  Treatise  on  the  Regeneration  of  Bones  I  would  respect- 
fully refer  the  reader  for  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  whole  subject  of  bone 
pathology.   Bones  grows  in  length  by  the  development  of  bone  cells  from  the 
epiphyseal  cartilages,  or  cartilages  of  conjunction,  and  in  thickness  by  the 
development  of  bone  cells  from  the  inner  or  odeo-genetic  layer  of  the  perios- 
teum; while  this  peripheral  thickening  is  going  on,  there  is  a  simultaneous 
ctjnvarsion  of  the  innermost  layers  of  bone  into  medulla  or  marrow,  and 
hence  the  medullary  cavity  enlarges  as  the  bone  grows.     Turning  now  to 
ota'^ider  the  efiects  of  any  traumatic  irritation  upon  the  constituents  of  bone, 
we  iind  the  various  nutritive  and  formative  changes  which  were  described  as 
parts  of  the  inflammatory  process  (see  Chap.  I.),  taking  place  in  the  perios- 
teum, the  bone  tissue  proper,  and  the  medulla.     Direct  irritation  of  either 
periosteum  or  medulla  is  apt  to  result  in  giving  rise  to  what  was  described  as 
the  second  formative  change  of  inflammation,  the  formation  of  pus,  or  suppu- 
ration :  indited  irritation,  however,  whether  propagated  from  the  bone  or 
fr«)m  the  external  soft  parts,  gives  rise  (usually)  only  to  the  earlier  changes, 
viz.,  temporary  hypertrophy,  and  the  formation  of  lymph.     In  the  case  of 
the  periosteum,  the  eflect  of  propagated  traumatic  irritation  is  to  cause  a 
hyperplasia  of  the  deep  or  osteo-genetic  layer,  manifested  by  swelling,  and 
ultimately  resulting  in  an  increased  production  of  new  bone ;  in  the  marrow, 
the  irritation,  if  not  excessive,  results  in  induration  and  a  local  retrograde 
metamorphosis  into  bone.     Finally  the  bone  tissue  itself  responds  to  the 
stimulus,  and  becomes  medtUlized  (assuming  the  character  of  granulations), 
pniliferation  of  its  cells  takes  place,  and  hypertrophy,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, results,  with  (if  the  irritation  continue)  the  various  changes  which  will 
be  hereafter  considered  under  the  head  of  osteitis.  These  are  not  mere  theo- 
retical views,  but  have  been  adopted  by  Oilier  after  numerous  carefiilly  con- 
duiied  and  often  repeated  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals,  as  well  as 
after  extended  clinical  observation.^ 

Taking  now  the  simplest  case  of  fracture — an  introrperiosteal  fracture,  so 
called — the  process  of  repair  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.  The  traumatic  irrita- 
ti''D  propagated  from  the  broken  bone  causes  swelling  of  the  periosteum, 
active  proliferation,  and  formation  of  a  sheath  of  new  bone  around  the  seat  of 

fracture;  this  is  the  ^^  enskecUhing^*  or  **ring  caMvs^*  of  surgical  writers.     At 

*  It  it  but  right  to  say  that  a  differont  explanation  is  given  by  Billroth  ;  according 
tuthu  dttlioguished  surgeon  and  patbologist,  the  periosteum  possesses  no  peculiar 
o«t«r>|^enetic  power,  and  the  formation  of  callus  is  due  not  to  proliferation  of  pre- 
vi'->iifly  existing  cells,  but  to  an  accumulation  of  wandering  cella^  which,  following 
O/hnbeim,  he  looks  upon  as  white  blood  corpuscles  escaped  from  the  vessels.  The 
tame  difference  of  opinion,  in  fact,  prevails  with  reeard  to  the  pathology  of  inflamma- 
U^n  and  repair  in  the  osseous  tissues,  that  has  already  been  noted  with  regard  to 
thoie  processes  in  the  soft  structures  of  the  body.  According  to  Feltz,  bone,  perios- 
teum, and  medulla,  are  all  restored  by  means  of  an  "  embryo-plastic  "  tissue,  which 
differs  from  the  connective  and  medullary  tissues,  but  is  of  an  embryonic  character 
snslogoQs  to  that  met  with  in  foetal  life,  and  probably  results  from  a  '^direct  gene- 
"•/•  f Robin,  Joum,  de  VAnat,  etc.,  Juillet-Aoiit,  1876.)  Dr.  H.  O.  Marcy  believes 
that  the  periosteum  is  destroyed  at  the  seat  of  fracture,  and  that  repair  takes  place 
bj  exudation  of  "  plastic  or  germinal  material  "  and  the  formation  of  a  new  perios- 
teum. J.  Greig  Smith  (Joum.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Jan.,  1882)  believes  that  true 
W«e  is  developed,  in  cases  of  fracture,  by  the  medullary  structure,  but  that  the  change 
ifi  the  perioeteum  is  rather  calcification  than  true  ossification. 

16 
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the  same  time  the  medulla  feels  the  effect  of  the  irritation,  becomes  hard- 
ened and  partially  ossified ;  this  constitutes  the  "  irUerior  "  or  "  jwn  eallw.^ 
Lastly,  the  osseous  tissue  itself  undergoes  cell  proliferation,  and  union  of  the 
fragments  takes  place,  mutatis  mtUandia,  precbely  by  the  same  process  that 
we  have  already  studied  in  considering  wounds  of  the  soil  tissues.  The  new 
material  which  is  thus  developed  between  the  fragments  themselves,  contm- 
tutes  what  Dupuytren  called  the  intermediate^  pennanent,  or  definitive  eallus, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  enshecUhing  and  interior  forms  of  callus,  which  are 
temp<yrary  OT  prtmmnal. 

This  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  process  of  repair  as  seen  in  every  va- 
riety of  fracture.  The  new  formations  from  the  periosteum  and  medulla 
gradually  disappear,  the  ensheathing  callus  is  partly  absorbed  and  partly  in- 
corporated in  the  bone,  in  the  process  of  its  normal  maintenance,  while  the 
ossified  medulla,  or  interior  callus,  undergoes  rarefaction  and  mcdullization, 
so  that  in  time  the  continuity  of  the  marrow  cavity  is  again  restored,  and  the 
whole  bone  resumes  its  pristine  appearance.  In  the  case  of  fracture  untuc- 
companied  by  displacement,  the  periosteal  and  medullary  new  formations 
may  be  so  small  in  amount  and  so  temporary  in  duration,  as  to  escape  obser- 
vation ;  this  is  seen  in  certain  serrated,  impacted,  and  partial  fractures,  and 
is  often  spoken  of  as  union  by  intermediate  callus  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fragments  themselves  sometimes  fail  to  unite,  the  sole  bond  of  union  being 
the  provisional  (though  in  these  cases  not  temporary)  callus,  resulting  from 
the  action  of  the  periosteum  or  medulla.  In  cases  in  which  there  is  great  d\^ 
placement,  especially  in  neglected  fractures  of  the  thigh,  very  large  and  thick 
bands  of  callus  are  often  seen,  stretching  across  and  uniting  the  fragments 
which  are  themselves  widely  separated.  The  time  occupied  by  the  proc*r* 
of  repair  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fractured  bone  and 
other  extraneous  circumstances.  For  the  first  few  days,  no  apparent  change 
occurs  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fracture,  nature  being  apparently  engaged 
in  repairing  the  injury  of  the  soft  parts,  causing  the  absorption  of  efili^ 
blood,  etc.  The  formation  of  the  provisional  callus  usually  begins  during  the 
second  week,  and  by  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  week  this  new  structure 
has  commonly  attained  sufficient  bulk  and  strength  to  prevent  displacement 
by  any  moderate  degree  of  force.  The  definitive  union  of  the  fragments  is 
not  completed  until  a  later  period — sometimes  many  months  subsequently. 
In  certam  situations,  or  under  certain  circumstances  which  will  be  considered 
hereafter,  bony  union  does  not  take  place,  and  the  fragments  are  connected 
by  fibrous  tissue  only.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  the  process  of  union, 
though  th6  same,  is  much  slower  in  its  progress,  being  delayed  by  the  occur- 
rence of  granulation,  of  suppuration,  and  often  of  necrosis,  and  presenting 
similar  difilereuces  to  those  which  are  observed  in  the  healing  of  open,  as 
compared  with  that  of  subcutaneous  wounds.  Cartilage  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  callus ;  it  is,  however,  but  a  temporary  constituent,  due  to  excess  of 
irritation.  Separated  epiphyses  unite  as  fractured  bones :  the  part  usually 
remains  permanently  thickened,  while,  from  the  injury  to  the  cartilage  of 
conjunction,  the  growth  of  the  bone  in  length  is  permanently  interfered  with. 
(Sec  Fig.  107.)  For  further  information  on  tne  interesting  subject  of  the 
repair  of  bones  after  fracture,  I  would  respectfully  refer  the  reader  to  the 
writings  of  Dupuytren,  Malgaigne,  Stanley,  and  Paget,  but  especially  to  the 
work  of  Oilier,  already  referred  to. 

Treatment  op  Fractures. 

The  general  indications  to  be  met,  in  the  treatment  of  all  fractures,  may 
be  said  to  be — 1,  to  reduce  or  set  the  fracture  as  soon  as  possible ;  2,  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  displacement ;  and  3,  to  see  to  the  well  doing  of  the 
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part  aflTected,  and  to  look  after  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  I 
shaU  first  consider  the  general  principles  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in 
the  treatment  of  simple  fractures,  then  the  modifications  of  treatment  re- 
quired by  the  principal  complications  of  simple  fracture,  and  finally  the 
treatment  of  compound  fractures. 

Treatment  of  Simple  Fractures. — Fractures  are  often  met  with  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home,  and  in  localities  where  no  surgical  appliances  are  at  hand, 
and  where  no  treatment  can  be  satisfactorily  carried  out.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances, it  becomes  necessary  for  the  surgeon  to  attend,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  trangportation  of  his  patient.  If  the  fracture  be  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremity, it  may  be  sufficient  to  support  the  injured  limb  in  a  broad  sling 
made  from  handkerchief,  when  the  patient  can  ride  or  even  walk  a  short 
distance  without  much  inconvenience ;  if  the  fracture  be  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, it  will  be  necessary  for  the  patient  to  be  carried  upon  a  sofa,  or 
litter  extemporized  from  boards,  a  window-shutter,  etc.  If  a  mattress  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  patient's  head  and  the  broken  limb  may  be  supported  on 
any  old  cloths  that  can  be  procured,  or  upon  straw.  Temporary  splints  may 
^^metimes  be  formed  from  the  bark  of  trees,  or  made  by  laying  together  three 
i>r  four  thicknesses  of  folded  straw  or  rushes.  The  limb  should  be  laid  in  as 
esay  a  position  as  possible,  and  the  litter  borne  deliberately,  but  with  a  firm 
rtep ;  it  is  usually  recommended  that  the  bearers  should  be  instructed  to  step 
'yt[  with  alternate  feet,  as  it  is  said  that  thus  less  vibration  is  communicated 
ii»  the  litter.  Before  the  patient  is  removed  from  the  litter,  the  surgeon 
('hoold  see  that  a  suitable  bed  has  been  prepared.  Various  fracture-bed^  have 
been  invented  by  surgeons,  amongst  the  most  ingenious  being  those  of 
Daniels,  Burges,  Ooates,  and  Hewson,  but,  for  practical  purposes,  I  know  of 
iK»thing  better  than  a  simple  perforated  hard  mattress^  with  a  pad  accurately 
fitting  the  perforation,  and  a  pan  which  slides  in  a  frame-work  beneath  a 
C(>rre(^ponding  opening  in  the  oedstead ;  the  latter  should  be  provided  with 
*tr«ig  wooden  or  metallic  slats,  so  as  to  furnish  an  even  surface  and  secure 
firmnesB  and  rigidity  to  the  whole  arrangement.  The  lower  sheet  must,  of 
'*<>urK,  be  also  i>erforated,  and  should  be  secured  to  the  mattress  so  as  not  to 
t'»rm  ridges  under  the  patient's  body.  If  a  fracture-bed  cannot  be  procured, 
an  oniinary  bedstead  with  a  hard  mattress  may  be  used,  in  which  case  a  bed- 
f*n  must  be  employed  to  receive  the  fecal  evacuations. 

These  preliminary  matters  having  been  attended  to,  and  the  patient  being 
in  bed  ^if  the  fracture  be  in  the  lower  extremity),  the  surgeon  removes  the 
rl.*thing  as  gently  as  possible,  and  exposes  the  injured  part  and  the  corres- 
(fioding  part  of  the  opposite  side.  He  then,  by  a  careinl  and  methodical 
•-xamination,  proceeds  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
injurr,  and  then,  replacing  the  limb  in  an  easy  position,  prepares  his  splints 
an»i  ^ndages  before  attempting  to  reduce  the  fracture. 

1.  Reduction,  or  Setting  the  Fracture,  consists  in  replacing  the  fragments 
^v  manipulation  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  normal  position,  as  regards  each 
«rther.  1  say  advisedly,  "as  nearly  as  possible,"  for  I  believe  with  Prof. 
Hamilton,  that  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that  the  displacement  of  frac- 
ture can  be  entirely  overcome.  Keduction  should  be  effected  as  soon  aspos- 
"ihU,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  much  easier  to  the  surgeon,  and  much  less 
painful  to  the  patient,  if  done  before  the  development  of  inflammation ;  if, 
however,  the  patient  is  not  seen  until  a  later  period,  or  if  displacement 
«?h*HiW,  from  any  cause,  have  recurred,  the  surgeon  need  not  hesitate  at  any 
rtage  of  the  case  to  effect  as  perfect  reduction  as  he  can,  for  the  slight  addi- 
tional irritation  thus  produced  will  be  of  much  less  consequence  than  the 
evils  which  would  result  from  continued  displacement.     Reduction  should 
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be  effected  by  the  hands  alone ;  no  mechanical  contrivance  should  be  used  ti> 
give  increased  force,  lest  serious  mischief  to  the  already  lacerated  tL»uei 
should  be  produced.  In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  little  or  no  for<f 
will  be  required,  it  being  sufficient  to  place  the  limb  in  such  a  position  as  to 
relax  the  displacing  muscles,  when  the  bones  will  fall  into  position  of  theiu- 
selves.  Even  in  fracture  of  the  femur,  in  which  extension  is  commonly 
necessary  to  effect  reduction,  it  is  a  good  rule  that  no  more  force  should  Ih; 
used  than  can  be  applied  with  the  hands  alone.  In  cases  in  which  one  or 
both  fragments  are  embedded  in  the  muscular  tissue,  or  in  which,  from  any 
other  cause,  there  is  great  muscular  resistance,  it  may  be  justifiable  to  employ 
ansesthesia  as  an  aid  to  reduction. 

2.  To  Prevent  the  EecuiTcnce  of  Displacemejit,  the  surgeon  makes  Ui^e  of 
various  forms  of  apparatus,  splints,  bandages,  etc.  It  is  often  very  difficult 
to  maintain  reduction  during  the  first  few  days,  on  account  of  the  spasmodic 
action  of  the  muscles  constantly  reproducing  the  deformity ;  but  the  t<n- 
dency  to  spasm  gradually  passes  off,  so  that  by  constant  attention  and  cart- 
ful dressing  during  the  early  stage  of  the  treatment,  it  is  almost  alway.- 
possible  to  obtain  such  accurate  apposition  of  the  fragments,  as  will  secure  a 
well-shaped  and  useful  limb,  though  probably  not  one  absolutely  free  fn-m 
deformity.  The  different  forms  of  bandage  used  by  surgeons,  and  their 
modes  of  application,  were  considered  in  the  chapter  on  Minor  Surgery ;  the 
splints  and  special  apparatus  employed,  will  be  described  in  discusK^ing  frac- 
tures of  the  several  oones.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  the  surgeon  should 
aim  to  use  as  simple  apparatus  as  possible;  plain  and  light  splints  of  woiMi, 
pasteboard,  wires,  *  or  thin  metal,  such  as  can  be  made  by  any  carpentt*r  or 
blacksmith,  are,  I  think,  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  elaborate  and  <imi- 
plicated  appliances  which  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  rec<mimended  t»»r 
the  treatment  of  fractures.  Straight  and  angular  splints,  made  of  smooth 
half-inch  boards,  for  the  upper  extremity,  straight  splints  and  plain  fractun- 
boxes  with  soft  pillows  for  the  lower  extremity,  a  roll  of  cotton  wadding  or 
of  tow  for  paddmg  splints,  or  bags  filled  with  bran  or  sand  for  the  same 
purpose,  a  few  pieces  of  binders'  board,  a  half  dozen  or  a  dozen  roller  band- 
ages, a  few  yards  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  two  or  three  bricks  for  u»c  in 
making  "weight  extension,''  constitute  an  armamentarium  sufficient  for  the 
treatment  of  almost  all  cases  of  fracture.  The  general  principles  to  be  f>l»- 
served  in  the  use  of  splints  and  other  apparatus  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1.)  They  are  to  be  used  as  means  of  retention  only,  not  of  reduction  **r 
extension;  tnese  are  effected  by  the  surgecm's  hands,  and  ^«plints  and  banda^'t:? 
are  merely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  displacement. 

(2.)  All  splints,  etc.,  should  he  firmly  and  evenly  padded,  so  as  not  to  exert 
injurious  pressure  on  the  bony  prominences  with  which  they  come  in  o*»n- 
tact,  while  at  the  same  time  the  padding  must  not  be  so  bulky  as  to  render 
the  splints  clumsy  or  unmanageable. 

(3.)  Circular  compression  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as  swelling  is  inevi- 
table after  a  fracture,  and  the  risk  of  gangrene  from  this  cause  is  by  no 
means  only  theoretical.  Hence,  as  a  rule,  in  the  early  stages  of  fracture, 
no  bandage  should  be  applied  beneath  the  sjdints, 

(4.)  In  treating  fractures  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone,  the  nearest  joints  aboir 
and  below  should,  if  practicable,  be  fixed  by  the  splints  used;  if  the  fracture 
involve  an  articulation,  the  shafts  of  the  bones  which  form  the  joint  should 
themselves  be  so  fixed. 

(5.)  When  a  fracture  is  properly  "put  up,"  unless  the  patient  sufier  :s<> 

*  Surgeon- Major  P<»rler,  of  the  Medical  School  at  Netley,  Bugge»t«  that,  in  mili- 
tary practice,  splints  might  be  readily  made  from  abandoned  telegraph  wire. 
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much  pain  as  to  render  it  probable  that  displacement  has  recurred,  or  that 
the  splints  are  pressing  unevenly,  the  dressing  should  not  be  disturbed  more 
than  absolutely  necessary.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  leave  the  fingers  or  toes  ex- 
pTsed,  so  that  the  surgeon  can  by  them  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  circu- 
lation in  the  injured  limb;  and  if  they  appear  unduly  congested  or  swollen, 
tho  dressings  should  be  at  once  removed,  and  reapplied  with  additional  pre- 
caution* against  gangrene.  If  a  case  do  well,  every  other  day  is  quite  often 
enough  to  renew  the  bandages  during  the  first  fortnight,  the  interval  between 
the  dressings  being  gradually  lengthened  after  that  time  to  half  a  week,  and 
tinally  to  a  week.  At  the  same  time,  while  in  no  class  of  cases  is  meddle- 
Nirae  surgery  to  be  more  reprobated  than  in  this,  fractures  should  be  inva- 
riably looked  upon  as  cases  requiring  careful  and  continual  watching,  and 
a  fiatient  with  a  broken  bone  should  receive  from  his  surgeon  at  least  daily 
visits,  until  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammatory  symptoms. 

3.  The  third  indication  for  treatment  (see  p.  226)  brings  up  the  consid- 
eration of  the  various  accidents  which  may  arise  during  the  management  of 
a  ca^  of  fracture.  Mmcular  spctsm  and  extravasation  are  such  constant  ac- 
c  'inpaniments  of  fracture,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  considered  as  symptoms, 
under  which  head  they  have  been  referred  to.  Spasm  is  best  controlled  by 
the  free  use  of  opium ;  moderate  compression  with  a  firm  bandage  is  often 
n»*ommended,  but  is  a  somewhat  hazardous  remedy,  and  should  be  used 
with  great  caution.  Tenotomy  has  been  also  proposed  for  this  purpose;  but 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  its  use  would  be  justifiable.  Ex- 
trnnimiion,  if  moderate,  may  be  disregarded ;  if  there  be  much  contusion  and 
»v>wyrfM>n,  the  limb  should  be  simply  laid  on  a  pillow,  protected  by  oil-cloth, 
while  evaporating  lotions  are  applied  until  the  subsidence  of  inflammation ; 
if  large  vesicles  or  bullae  form,  they  should  be  opened  with  the  point  of  a 
ianoet  If  the  extravasation  proceed  from  the  rupture  of  a  large  artery,  the 
*:3L^  will  require  special  treatment,  which  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
•if  complications.  Embolism  by  particles  of  fat  is  an  occasional  complication 
of  sitnple  fracture,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  at  page  138. 

(htngrene  is  the  most  serious  accident  which  can  be  met  with  in  the  treat- 
nif-ntof  a  simple  fracture,  and  may  be  due  either  to  arterial  obstruction  at  a 
:-»iiit  above  the  seat  of  fracture,  to  venous  obstruction  due  to  swelling  of  the 
[«rt  or  to  tight  bandaging,  or  to  a  combination  of  these  causes.  With  regard 
t  •  ti;;hi  bandaging,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  bandage  may  seem  suffi- 
<i»'ntly  loose  when  applied, and  yet  in  a  few  hours  may  become  the  cause  of 
jn-at  constriction  from  subsequent  swelling  of  the  limb  ;•  hence  the  importance 
»>f  nni  applying  a  bandage  beneath  Uie  splints;  it  is,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Erich- 
"<*'n,  almost  invariably  to  a  neglect  of  this  rule  that  the  occurrence  of  gan- 
LT^ne  from  the  pressure  of  a  bandage  is  due.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
'x*f  of  the  forearm,  in  fracture  of  which  part  this  accident  most  often  occurs. 
It  i^hould  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  this  accident  may  be  partly  or 
♦ntirely  due  to  arterial  obstruction,  which  is,  of  course,  an  unavoidable  oc- 
nirrence;  hence  we  should  not  be  too  hasty  in  accuvsing  a  fellow-practitioner 
»f  malpractice  on  account  of  such  an  accident,  for  it  may  be  really  due,  at 
)*^H  in  gome  measure,  to  causes  entirely  beyond  control.  The  treatment  of 
zanyrene  occurring  under  such  circumstances  must  vary  according  to  its 
Diture  and  extent ;  if  it  be  due  to  constriction,  and  the  surgeon  fortunately 
ii^cover  it  in  time,  he  must  instantly  remove  the  bandages,  when  possibly 
tbt  patient  may  escape  with  superficial  sloughing.  If  complete  gangrene 
have  occurred,  amputation,  of  course,  becomes  necessary;  if  the  disease 
••how  a  dL<pf>sition  to  self-limitation,  the  surgeon  may  await  the  formation  of 
the  lines  of  demarcation  and  separation ;  but  if  the  gangrene  be  of  the  rapidly 
>*preading  traumatic  variety  (p.  149),  immediate  removal  of  the  limb  must  oe 
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practised  at  a  point  above  the  furthest  limits  of  the  disease.  In  the  former 
case  B  iavorable  result  may  be  anticipated,  but  UQder  the  latter  circuinstance:> 
the  patient  is  apt  to  sink  otter  the  operation,  as  happened  in  a  case  in  which 


some  years  since  I  amputated  at  the  Bhoulder-joint,  for  spreading  gangrene 
following  a  badlv  treated  froctun;  of  the  forearm. 

The  other  accidents  which  occur  during  the  treatment  of  tracturea,  cannot 
be  considered  as  peculiar  to  these  injuries.  Thus  there  may  be  exces^ve 
inflammation,  fbllowed  bv  abscess  or  sloughing,  surgical  fever,  traumatic 
delirium,  tetanus,  erysipelas,  or  pysmia.  In  old  persons  the  confinement  to 
bed  required  in  the  ordinary  treatment  of  fractures  may  produce  pulmonarr 
or  cerebral  congestion ;  heucc  the  advantage  in  such  cases  of  using  thp 
plaeter-of- Paris  bandage  or  other  immovable  apparatus,  which  may  enable 
the  patient  to  get  about  ae  soon  as  poeeible, 

Inrenewing  the  dressings  of  a  fracture,  the  limb  should  be  firmly  and  care- 
fully held  by  an  assistant,  so  as  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  displacement 
while  the  splints  are  olT;  it  is  well  at  each  dressing  to  gently  rub  the  afiected 
limb  with  soap  liniment  or  dilute  alcohol  (carefully  drying  the  part  aAer- 
wards),  so  as  to  keep  the  skin  in  a  healthy  state.  The  patient's  general 
condition  should  be  attended  to,  and  any  disorder  of  the  bowels  or  ch«^ 
remedied  by  appropriate  measures.  The  use  of  the  catheter  is  very  ofU-a 
required  for  a  few  days,  when  the  patient  is  confined  to  bed,  especially  if 
the  fracture  be  situated  in  the  pelvis  or  femur. 

Pantive  Motion  is  effected  by  the  surgeon  flexing  and  extending  the  joinU 
of  the  injured  limb,  while  firmly  huldiug  the  parts  above  and  below.  Therf 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  time  at  which  passive  motion  (whirh  b 
designed  to  prevent  anchylosis)  should  be  begun ;  my  own  conviction  is  very 
clear  that  it  should  not  be  practised  until  firm  union  has  occurred  between 
the  IVagmenls — usually,  therefore,  not  before  the  third  or  fourth  week  after 
the  accident,  and  that  it  should  even  then  be  used  with  moileration  and  with 
gentleness.  The  patient  may,  indt^d,  often  be  safely  left  to  regitin  mobility 
of  the  joints  by  the  ordinary  physiological  exercise  of  the  limb,  aj*isted  by 
methodical  friction,  and  the  use  of  the  cold  douche.  In  the  cfl-*e  of  the 
upper  extremity,  the  patient  may,  after  recovery,  be  advantagt-ously  dirccte<I 
to  swing  a  flat-iron  or  put  up  a  dumb-bell  with  the  affected  member,  several 
times  a  day,  continuing  the  exercise  on  each  occasion  until  slight  fatigue  it 
experienced. 

Tn&tment  of  Complloat«d  Frsotnrea. — Fractures  may  be  complicated  by 
various  conditions  which  will  require  special  modifications  of  the  general 
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course  of  treatment  above  described.  Thus  the  extravasation,  although  pro- 
cee<iing  ^m  vessels  of  moderate  size,  may  produce  so  much  swelling  as  to 
give  rise  to  great  congestion  or  even  strangulation  of  the  tissues,  and  con- 
8*Hiuent  gangrene,  demanding  amputation ;  or  the  contusion  and  subsequent 
inflammation  may  be  so  great  as  to  cause  suppuration  and  sloughing,  result- 
inj^  in  the  conversion  of  the  case  from  one  of  simple,  into  one  of  compound 
tracture. 

Rupture  of  the  Main  Artery  of  a  limb  is  a  very  serious  complication  of 
fracture.    This  accident  is  principally  met  with  in  connection  with  fracture 
alxiut  the  knee-joint,  and  the  injured  vessel  may  be  either  the  posterior  tibial 
or  the  popliteal.     In  either  case,  a  rapidly  increasing,  obscurely  pulsating 
tumor — a  diffuse  traumatic  aneurism  in  fact — forms  in  the  ham  ;  and,  unless 
promptly  treated,  will  inevitably  cause  gangrene.     If  the  posterior  tibial  be 
the  wounded  artery,  at  least  partial  warmth  will  be  restored  to  the  leg  and 
f  M>t,  and  pulsation  will  return  in  the  anterior  tibial :  under  these  favorable 
cirrnmstances,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  resorting  to  com- 
pression or  ligation  of  the  superficial  femoral,  in  Scarpa's  space.    The  reason 
for  not  treating  the  case  as  one  of  ordinary  wounded  artery  is,  that  by  so 
<ioiQe,even  if  the  opening  in  the  vessel  could  be  found,  which  would  be  doubt- 
ful, the  injury  would  be  converted  into  a  compound  fracture  of  the  worst 
kind,  which  would  almost  inevitably  require  amputation ;  while  there  would 
he  a  chance,  though  not  a  very  brilliant  one,  that  by  the  use  of  the  proximal 
li:rature,  the  arterial  wound  might  heal,  and  allow  the  preservation  of  the 
limb.    If,  however,  the  temperature  of  the  leg  and  foot  continue  to  sink,  and 
Vfi}  pulsation  can  be  detected  in  the  anterior  tibial,  gangrene  appearing  im- 
minent, it  becomes  almost  certain  that  the  popliteal  artery  is  ruptured ;  and, 
under  such  circumstances,  amputation  should  be  at  once  performed.  So,  also, 
if  after  an  attempt  to  save  the  limb  gangrene  should  occur,  amputation  would 
he  necessary.    In  any  case  of  doubt,  I  think  the  safety  of  the  patient  would 
be  coDBolted  rather  by  removing  the  limb,  while  he  was  yet  in  good  general 
condition,  and  when  the  operation  could  be  done  immediately  above  the  knee, 
than  by  running  the  risk  of  being  compelled  to  amputate  at  a  higher  point, 
with  tie  patient  under  the  depressing  influence  of  gangrene.    Dr.  Laurent,  a 
French  surgeon,  has  collected  27  cases  of  this  form  of  injury,  occurring  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  nine,  or  one-third  of  the  cases,  havmg  terminated 
&taliy.    More  fiivorable  results  were  obtained  by  compression  and  ligation 
according  to  the  Hunterian  method  than  by  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Rupture  or  other  Serums  Injury  of  an  Important  Nerve,  as  the  musculo- 
n>inIor  median,  is  a  very  troublesome  and  annoying  complication  of  fracture, 
causing  loss  of  power  or  permanent  impairment  of  the  nutrition  of  the  limb, 
if  in  a  number  of  cases  collected  by  Callender.  This  accident  mav  not  be 
tpparent  at  the  time  of  reception  of  the  injury,  and  I  have  even  known  a 
wrgeon  to  treat  a  broken  arm  until  complete  union  of  the  fracture  had  oc- 
curred, not  discovering  the  existence  of  paralysis  until  the  splints  were 
finally  removed,  when  the  limb  dropped  helplessly  by  the  patient's  side. 
The  treatment  of  such  a  case  is  not  very  satisfactory ;  it  shoula  be  conducted 
'A  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter,  in  discussing  injuries  of  the 
nfrv«  m  general. 

A  very  Severe  Flesh  Woundy  even  if  not  communicating  with  the  seat  of 
fracture  and  thus  rendering  it  compound,  may  seriously  complicate  the  pro- 
zre»  of  the  case,  and  may  occasionally  necessitate  amputation,  Unless, 
however,  the  injury  to  the  soft  tissues  were,  in  such  a  case,  in  itself  sufficient 
to  condemn  the  limb,  a  fair  trial  should  always  be  given  to  conservative 
treatment  before  resorting  to  amputation. 
The  ImplioaiUm  of  a  Joint  in  the  line  of  fracture,  will  very  often  give  rise 
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to  a  certain  amount  of  stifTneas,  if  not  to  absolute  anchyloeis,  after  recovery ; 
or,  in  a  strumous  constitution,  may  cause  disorganization  of  the  articulation, 
and  thus  eventually  render  amputation  imperative.  In  every  case  of  fracture 
involving  a  joint,  the  treatment  should  be  conducted  with  great  caution,  and 
the  prognosis  should  be  extremely  guarded. 

LHslocation  of  an  Adjoining  AriiindcMaii  is  a  not  unfrequent  complication 
of  fracture.  In  such  a  contingency  the  fracture  should  be  temporarily  put 
up  with  wooden  splints  and  firm  bandages,  so  that  the  limb  may  be  used  as 
a  lever  in  effecting  reduction  of  the  dislocation,  the  patient  being,  of  course, 
etherized.  The  fracture  is  then  to  be  treated  in  the  ordinary  manner.  If 
the  dislocation  be  not  recognized  until  a  later  period  of  the  case,  the  sur- 
geon must  wait  until  firm  union  of  the  fracture  has  occurred,  and  then,  ap- 
plying splints,  make  an  effort  to  reduce  the  dislocation,  a  feat  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  may  be  very  difficult  to  accomplish. 

A  fracture  in  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of  an  old  Unreduced  Didoeationy  or 
of  a  Previously  Anchylosed  JoirU,  presents  no  peculiar  difficulties  of  treat- 
ment, though  it  may  require  a  modification  in  the  form  of  the  splints  used, 
to  adapt  them  to  the  existing  deformity  of  the  part. 

Fracture  of  the  bone  in  a  Stump,  or  into  the  site  of  a  Previoudy  Exdnd 
Joint,  is  occasionally  met  with,  but  requires  no  special  treatment  beyond  the 
necessary  modification  of  apparatus. 

Chorea,  afiecting  a  limb  which  is  the  seat  of  fracture,  is  a  very  serious 
complication :  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture  of  the  humerus  complicated  with 
chorea,  reported  by  Dr.  Wm.  Hunt,  of  this  city,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
keep  the  parts  at  rest,  and  the  patient  died  exhausted  on  the  tenth  day. 

A  fracture  occurring  in  a  Previously  Paralyzed  Limb,  commonly  unites 
without  particular  difficulty.  There  is,  of  course,  no  risk  of  recurring  dis- 
placement from  muscular  action,  but  special  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
undue  pressure,  which  might  readily  induce  sloughing. 

Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures. — The  first  question  to  be  determined 
with  regard  to  any  case  of  compound  fracture,  is  whether  or  not  amputation 
is  to  be  performed ;  if  the  operation  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  the  reasons  already  given  in  Chapter  V.  If  ampu- 
tation have  not  been  done  before  the  setting  in  of  the  mtermediate  or  in- 
flammatory stage,  it  must  be,  if  possible,  further  postponed  until  suppuration 
is  freely  established. 

Amputation  for  Compound  Fracture. — No  universal  rules  can  be  laid  down, 
as  to  what  cases  of  compound  fracture  should  be  submitted  to  primary  ampu- 
tation, but  each  individual  case  must  be  treated  on  its  own  merits,  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  circum- 
stances which  usually  call  for  amputation  in  these  cases  are  the  following: 

1.  Extensive  and  severe  laceration  of  the  muscular  and  other  soft  tissue*, — 
A  compound  fracture,  in  which  the  wound  is  made  by  the  fracturing  force, 
is  a  more  serious  injury  than  one  in  which  the  wouna  is  made  by  the  frag- 
ments perforating  the  skin,  for  the  reason  that  in  the  latter  case  tne  soft  tis- 
sues are  comparatively  little  injured,  while  in  the  former  they  are  apt  t*)  be 
greatly  torn  and  bruised,  or  perhaps  completely  pulpefied.  Hence  compound 
fractures  from  railway  and  machinery  accidents,  especially  in  the  laurr  ex- 
tremiiy,  are  almost  invariably  cases  for  amputation ;  in  the  upper  extrfmih/ 
it  is  oflen  possible  to  save  the  limb,  even  in  these  unfavorable  circumstancd*, 
and  if  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient  should  justify  the  attempt, 
it  should  certaiuly  oe  made.  It  is  in  such  cases  that  irrigation  is  found  to  be 
of  special  service  in  moderating  the  consecutive  inflammation. 

2.  A  catnpound  fracture  accompanied  with  a  wound  of  a  large  artery  will 
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oiten  require  amputation.  K  the  bleeding  vessel  can  be  readily  found  and 
tied  in  the  wouna,  or  can  be  controlled  by  position,  pressure,  etc.,  this  should 
he  done,  when,  if  other  circumstances  are  favorable,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  save  the  limb.  If,  however,  the  wounded  vessel  cannot  easily  be 
secured,  and  if  the  part  injured  be  the  lower  extremity,  immediate  amputa- 
tion should  be  unhesitatingly  resorted  to.  In  the  upper  extremity  such  ex- 
treme measures  may  not  be  required,  and  if  the  bleeding  vessel  can  neither 
be  controlled  by  pressure,  etc.,  nor  secured  in  the  wound,  a  ligature  may  be 
applied  to  the  brachial  artery,  which  has  been  several  times  successfully  tied 
under  such  circumstances. 

3.  Oreat  eomminuHon  of  the  bones  themselves  may  be  a  cause  for  amputa- 
tion in  cases  of  compound  fracture.  In  the  upper  extremity  much  may  be 
done  in  the  way  of  conservatism,  by  removing  splinters,  and  then  placing  the 
bones  in  such  a  position  as  to  favor  union.  In  the  lower  extremity,  if  the 
ci^mmiDution  be  so  extensive  that  removal  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
j^uestra  will  leave  a  gap  in  the  continuity  of  the  bone,  the  resulting  limo, 
even  if  it  could  be  preserved,  would  scarcely  have  sufiicient  firmness  to  be 
use^l,  and  hence  in  such  cases  primary  amputation  is  to  be  recommended. 
An  exception  should,  perhaps,  be  made  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  in  the 
upper  third  of  the  thigh,  in  which  position  primary  amputation  is  so  fatal  an 
operation  that  the  surgeon  is  loath  to  resort  to  it  under  any  circumstances ; 
but.  indeed,  these  injuries  are  very  apt  to  terminate  in  death  under  any  mode 
of  treatment. 

4.  Compound  fractures  into  large  joints  often  require  amputation.  In  the 
case  of  the  shoulder  or  elbow,  provided  that  the  extent  of  Done  lesion,  or  of 
laceration  of  the  soft  tissues,  be  not  too  great,  excision  should  be  practised  in 
preference  to  removal  of  the  limb.  The  hip-joint  is  so  deeply  seated  that  it 
b  seldom  involved  in  a  compound  fracture,  unless  from  gunshot  wound,  or 
from  some  crushing  injury  which  necessarily  proves  fatal  from  visceral  com- 
pliradon ;  when  the  accident  does  occur,  however,  primary  excision  is,  I 
think,  the  correct  mode  of  treatment,  and  it  has  been  successfully  employed, 
under  these  circumstances,  by  P.  A.  Harris,  of  New  Jersey.  Compound 
fractures  of  the  wrist,  ankle,  and  knee-joints  are  usually  cases  for  amputa- 
tion. Especially  should  this  rule  be  considered  imperative  as  regards  the 
knee-joint ;  much  as  I  admire  the  operation  of  excision,  and  strenuously  as 
I  would  advocate  the  practice  of  conservative  surgery,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  in  the  immense  majority  of  instances  the  best  interests  of  the  patient 
vlil  be  promoted  by  primary  amputation  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  of 
tlie  knee-joint. 

0.  A  compound  fracture,  which  would  of  itself  require  amputation,  may 
be  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  simple  fracture  in  the  same  limb,  but  at 
4  higher  point  In  such  a  case,  should  the  amputation  be  done  at  the  seat  of 
the  upper  fracture,  or  below  ?  In  my  own  experience,  such  cases,  when  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  save  the  limb,  have  invariably  terminated  fatally; 
hence,  I  should  be  disposed  (unless  the  upper  fracture  were  situated  high  up 
ia  the  thigh)  to  recommend  primary  amputation,  at  or  above  the  seat  of 
hi^heat  lesion.  Still,  if  it  were  certain  that  the  sofl  parts  between  the  two 
fractures  were  healthy,  and  quite  free  from  injury,  it  might  be  right  to  re- 
more  only  the  part  that  was  irretrievably  hurt,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to 
ttve  the  rest  of  the  limb ;  as  it  happens,  however,  these  cases  are  usually 
wch  as  result  from  accident  by  railway  or  other  vehicles,  or  by  machinery, 
tnt\  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  much  greater  destruction  of  sofl  parts  than 
»  at  first  apparent ;  so  that,  in  most  instances,  amputation  at  the  highest 
p^nnt  of  injury  will  be  found  the  safest  mode  of  treatment.      ^ 

The  complication  of  compound  fracture  with  dislocation  at  a  higher  point 
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of  the  mme  limb,  is  of  less  consequence.  In  such  a  case  the  broken  bones 
should  be  temporarily  put  up,  and  the  dislocation  reduced,  the  compound 
fracture  being  afterwards  treated  on  its  own  merits. 

Compound  epiphyseal  separation  is  sometimes  met  with  in  young  permos, 
and  may  be  mistaken  for  compound  fracture  involving  an  articulation,  from 
which  lesion  it  can,  however,  always  be  distinguished  by  careful  examination. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  diaphysis  project  through  the  wound,  reductitm 
is  very  difficult,  and  can  usually  be  accomplished  only  by  resecting  the  pro- 
jecting portion,  an  operation  which  may  be  best  performed  with  ButcherV  or 
a  chain  saw.  The  after-treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  ordinarv  com- 
pound fracture ;  the  resulting  limb,  though  shortened,  is  not  materially  im- 
paired in  utility,  even  in  the  case  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Treatment  of  Compound  Fractures  which  do  not  require  AmptUation. — 
Many  ingenious  forms  of  special  apparatus  have  been  invented  for  the  treat- 
ment of  compound  fractures,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  they  present  any  ad  van* 
tages  over  the  ordinary  splints  and  boxes  habitually  usea  m  the  management 
of  simple  fractures.  The  only  special  precaution  to  be  observed  is,  to  ^ 
arrange  the  splints  and  bandages  that  tree  drainage  may  be  secured  from 
the  wound,  and  that  the  latter  may  be  readily  accessible  without  removinir 
the  entire  apparatus. 

The  points  to  be  particularly  attended  to  in  the  treatment  of  these  iojuricv 
are:  1.  Reduction  of  the  fracture.  2.  Extraction  of  splinters.  3.  Closure 
of  the  wound  ;  and  4.  Management  of  the  consecutive  inflammation. 

1.  Reduction  is  to  be  effected,  as  in  the  case  of  simple  fracture,  by  relaxinir 
the  neighboring  muscles,  and  by  gentle  manipulation.  If  a  fragment  project 
through  the  skin,  the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  much  increased,  and  in  such 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge  the  external  wound,  or  even  to  rcH^ct 
the  projecting  end  of  bone.  This  measure  should,  however,  be  resorttni  to 
with  extreme  hesitation,  especially  in  the  lower  extremity,  for  the  loss  <^ 
any  considerable  portion  of  the  continuity  of  a  long  bone  will  be  apt  to  nvult 
in  the  formation  of  a  false  joint,  requiring  subsequent  amputation.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  ordinary  result  in  cases  in  which  I  have  seen  thi:» 
operation  performed. 

2.  In  the  management  of  splinters  or  sequegtroy  the  rules  which  were  given 
in  the  chapter  on  Gunshot  Wounds,  founded  on  Dupuytren's  division  of 
splinters  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  to  be  observed.  Thtviv 
fragments  which  are  loose  or  but  slightly  connected  are  to  be  removed,  while 
those  which  are  more  firmly  attached  are  to  be  pushed  into  place,  that  they 
may  give  solidity  to  the  callus,  and  assist  in  the  repair  of  the  injury.  lo 
case  of  doubt,  it  is  better  to  err  on  the  side  of  allowing  fragments  to  remain, 
as,  if  they  afterwards  become  necrosed,  they  will  be  spontaneously  loosened, 
when  they  can  usually  be  remove<l  without  much  difficulty,  though  in  sttOM^ 
cases  a  dead  splinter  may  become  surrounded  by  callus,  requiring  division 
of  the  latter  before  the  seauestrum  can  be  extracted. 

3.  If  the  external  wound  be  small,  and  unaccompanied  with  much  contu- 
sion, an  attempt  should  be  make  to  close  it,  and  thus  convert  the  case  inti) 
one  of  simple  fracture.  I  have  frequently  succeeded  in  doing  this ;  and  the 
effi)rt  should  always  be  made  when  the  nature  of  the  case  will  permit  it  For 
this  purpose  the  wound  is  to  be  washed  and  freed  from  blood,  and  then  her 
metically  sealed  with  gauze  and  collodion,  styptic  colloid,  Paresi's  antiseptic 
preparation  (page  147),  or  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin;  or,  in  the 
absence  of  these  agents,  simply  witn  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  blood,  tf 
recommended  by  Sir  Astlev  Cooper.  If,  however,  the  wound  be  a  large  one, 
or  if  it  be  accompanie<l  with  much  contusion  and  laceration,  it  will  be  usele^ 
to  attempt  its  closure,  and  it  should  then  be  dressed  lightly,  and  in  such  a 
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way  as  U>  allow  of  free  drainage.  Even  if  an  attempt  have  been  made  to 
cl^'se  the  wound,  the  parts  should  be  frequently  examined,  and  if  it  appear 
that  pus  is  accumulating  underneath  the  dressing,  the  latter  should  be  im- 
mediately removed,  and  free  vent  given  to  the  accumulated  discharges. 

4.  The  management  of  the  inevitable  conseeiUive  inflammation  which  attends 
compound  fractures,  is  to  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  principles  enun- 
ciated and  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  chapters  on  the  Treatment  of  Inflamma- 
ti.»n,  and  on  Wounds  in  General.  Ice,  water-dressing,  irrigation,  laudanum 
t^mentations,  poultices,  astringent  washes,  antiseptic  applications,  etc.,  may 
each  and  all  be  appropriately  used  in  different  cases  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances. The  splints  employed  should  be  protected  by  oiled  silk  from 
Uinjr  soiled  by  the  discharges ;  and  while  the  fracture  should  not  be  unneces- 
sarily disturbed,  the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  parts  clean,  and 
to  preserve  the  neighboring  integument  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  compound 
fracturK*  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  hran  dressing,  introduced  by  Dr.  J.  Rhea 
BartDU,  of  this  city,  will  be  found  most  serviceable.  It  affords  equal  pressure 
and  support  to  the  injured  member,  restrains  hemorrhage,  absorbs  discharges, 
and  can  be  daily  renewed,  as  far  as  necessary,  without  material  disturbance 
of  the  limb.  Its  mode  of  application  will  be  described  in  the  next  chapter. 
The  patient's  general  condition  must  also  receive  attention.  The  action  of 
th»'  bowels  must  be  regulated,  and  traumatic  fever  moderated  by  the  admin- 
istration of  suitable  remedies.  When  suppuration  is  fairly  established,  tonics, 
<>pecially  iron,  quinia,  and  cod-liver  oil,  may  be  freely  exhibited.  The  diet 
•h'Hild  be  nutritious,  but  unirritating ;  and  in  the  later  stages,  or  perhaps 
fr»m  the  first,  free  stimulation  may  be  required.  The  connection  which  has 
D»w  been  so  often  traced  as  to  make  it  appear  causal,  between  prolonged  sup- 
puration and  the  peculiar  form  of  .visceral  degeneration  known  as  albuminovs 
•T  (nnjfioid,  clearly  indicates  the  paramount  importance,  in  these  cases,  of 
maintaining  the  patient's  strength  and  supporting  his  system  in  every  pos- 
sible manner.  The  time  required  for  the  cure  or  a  compound  fracture  may 
\ic  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  times  as  long  as  would  be  needed  in  the 
(-a^e  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  same  part. 

Secondary  amputation  may  be  required  in  the  treatment  of  compound 
fractures,  on  account  of  traumatic  gangrene,  sloughing  following  erysipelas, 
of^eo-mvelitis,  extensive  necrosis,  general  exhaustion  of  the  patient,  hectic, 
etc.  Tke  proper  period  for  amputation  in  cases  of  traumatic  gangrene  has 
alreadv  been  pointed  out  in  preceding  chapters.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
complications  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  surgeon  must  choose  his  time 
M  l>wt  he  can,  operating  at  some  period  when  there  is  a  momentary  sub- 
indfnoe  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  while  not  hastily  condemning  a 
iimh  without  fair  trial  of  conservative  measures,  yet  not  delaying  interference 
QDtil  the  patient  has  sunk  so  low  that  interference  will  be  of  no  avail.  The 
only  cencral  rule  that  can  be  given  with  regard  to  these  cases,  is,  to  avoid,  if 
p-'s^ible,  operating  during  the  intermediate  stage,  which  usually  ranges  from 
ih*t  second  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day.  After  suppuration  has  been  fairly 
ft^blished,  the  case  becomes  somewhat  assimilated  to  one  of  chronic  disease, 
aii<l  amputation  can  then  be  performed  with  comparatively  fair  prospects  of 
»ucce*i. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  with  *<Iinmoyable  Apparatus.'' — In  the  later 
«tajre»»  of  the  treatment  of  fractures,  advantage  may  oflen  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,  or  one  of  the  other  forms  of  immovable 
dressing  described  in  Chapter  IV.  It  is  right  to  add  that  several  excellent 
Aun^eoDs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  recommend  the  use  of  these  dressings 
wen  in  the  early  stages  of  fractures,  and  believe  that  by  their  employment 
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as  good,  if  not  better,  results  may  be  obtained  than  by  the  ordinary  methi^b. 
For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  but  regard  any  form  of  immovable  dressing  as 
unsafe,  when  employed  before  the  swelling  which  always  follows  a  frac^tuiv 
has  entirely  subsided,  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  plaster  banda::r»' 
until  the  union  of  the  broken  bones  has  become  tolerably  firm — usually  in 
the  course  of  the  third  or  fourth  week.  I  would  invite  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  further  consideration  of  this  subject  to  refer  to  Prof  HaroiltoD*? 
excellent  treatise,  where  the  comparative  advantages  of  these  different 
modes  of  treatment  are  fully,  and — as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge — very  fairly, 
set  forth. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  in  which  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage  may 
be  applied ;  one,  and  that  which  I  think  upon  the  whole  the  best,  consii<t«  in 
the  application  of  the  wetted  gypsum  roller  over  a  dry  roller,  in  the  way 
described  on  page  83,  care  being  taken  to  keep  the  limb  well  extendt^ 

while  the  plaster  is  setting;  and  the 
FiQ.  109.  other,  or  "Bavarian  plan,"  in  which 

two  pieces  of  flannel,  stitched  topethtr 
at  their  middle  by  a  straight  seam. 
are  laid  beneath  the  limb,  the  inner 
layer  being  then  folded  evenly  around 
the  part  and  secured  with  pins  «t 
stitches,  when  the  liouid  plaa«ter  v 
spread  over  it,  and  the  outer  layer 

Bararian  immovable  splint.    (Bryant.)  finally  brought  Up  and  SeCUrcd  in  the 

same  manner  as  the  first;  after  the 
plaster  has  become  hard,  the  pins  or  stitches  are  removed,  when  the  splint 
may  be  opene<i  and  taken  off,  the  seam  at  the  back  serving  a.s  a  hinge. 

Treatment  of  Badly  United  Fractures. — ^From  various  causes,  over  some 
of  which  the  surgeon  may  have  no  control,  a  fracture  may  unite  with  w 
much  deformity  as  to  disfigure  the  limb,  if  not  to  render  it  useless.  If  iho 
deformity  be  in  a  longUuainal  direction,  depending  on  overlapping  of  the 
fragments,  the  case  is,  I  believe,  hopeless,  for  the  surrounding  muscles  ^ill 
have  probably  become  permanently  contracted  and  shortened,  and  attempts 
at  extension  after  union  has  once  occurred  will  prove  fruitless.  Trmuttrft 
deformity  will  be  gradually  lessened  by  the  processes  of  nature,  superfluous 
callus  being  absorbed,  and  projecting  bony  prominences  rounded  off.  Anfpil  ir 
deformity,  if  very  slight,  may  be  left  to  nature,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  i^ 
gradually  removed  by  the  physiological  action  of  the  muscles.  If  at  all 
marked,  however,  it  will  require  treatment,  and  this,  if  the  bony  union  In- 
comparatively  soft,  can  usually  be  satisfactorily  carried  out  by  careful  Imiu«1- 
aging  and  the  judicious  use  of  pads  and  compresses — or  the  surgeon  may  l»y 
eentle  but  firm  pressure  berid  the  newly-formed  callus,  so  as  to  restore  the 
limb  to  its  proper  shape.  If  the  union  of  the  fracture  be  further  advanc^l 
more  force  may  be  required,  and  the  surgeon  may  break  the  bone  over  aeaio. 
with  a  view  to  resetting  it  in  a  better  position.  This  may  be  done  with  the 
hands,  or  at  a  later  period  with  a  screw  clamp,  such  as  those  devised  for  the 
purpose  by  Rizzoli,  Von  Bruns,  Butcher,  and  C.  F.  Taylor,  of  New  Yt>rt. 
A  remarkable  case  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  Switzer,  an  English  army  sur- 
geon, in  which  a  large  amount  of  deformed  callus  disappeared  under  inunc- 
tion with  compound  iodine  ointment,  and  it  would  certamly  be  pnipertotry 
the  sorbefacient  effects  of  this  remedy  before  resorting  to  the  severer  measure* 
which  will  next  be  described.  When  the  callus  is  so  firm  as  to  ressijst  the 
application  of  such  an  amount  of  force  as  the  surgeon  deems  justifiable,  he 
may  adopt  measures  to  weaken  the  bond  of  union,  by  operative  interference. 
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Perhaps  the  best  plan  in  such  a  case  is  that  suggested  by  Braiuard,  of  Chicago, 
which  consists  in  subcutaneously  drilling  through  the  uniting  medium  in 
various  directions,  and  then  rupturing  the  remainder ;  or  the  bone  may  be 
[lartially  divided  with  a  saw  (Langenbeck)  or  chisel  (Niissbaum,  O'Grady), 
•»r,  as  done  by  Warren  and  Heath,  a  wedge-shaped  piece  may  be  removed 
\Toni  the  apex  of  the  bony  angle,  the  rest  of  the  bond  of  union  being,  in 
cither  case,  broken  through,  as  in  Brainard's  method ;  or  the  deformed  callus 
miirht  be  exsected,  and  the  fragments  firmly  wired  together — an  operation 
which  I  have  successfully  resorted  to  in  one  instance,  and  which  has  also 
Miccetfded  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Forbes,  of  this  city,  but  which,  in  addition  to 
ii-  inherent  risks,  of  course,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  chance  of  recovering 
with  a  false  joint;  or,  finally,  in  an  aggravated  case,  it  might  be  necessary 
i»  TVS  )rt  to  amputation.  For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader 
i-  respectfully  referred  to  Dr.  G.  W.  Norris's  excellent  paper,  in  his  well- 
known  Contnbutions  to  Practical  Surgery. 

Rtductian  of  Deformity  in  Partial,  ana  in  Impacted  Fractures, — In  connec- 
tion with  the  subject  of  Badly  United  Fractures,  I  may  refer  to  the  question 
which  often  arises  as  to  whether  or  no  reduction  should  be  attempted  in 
ra.'^-s  of  partial  and  of  partially  impacted  fractures.  The  answer  to  this 
■jue-tion  may  be  said  to  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  fractured  bone ;  thus, 
while  it  would  be  manifestly  improper  to  attempt  reduction  of  an  impacted 
tracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  it  is,  I  thint,  right  to  reduce  a  partial 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  or  of  the  forearm,  even  at  the  risk  of  converting  the 
iiLse  into  one  of  complete  fracture.  In  the  forearm  (and  in  the  clavicle,  if 
the  an^lar  projection  be  outwards),  the  deformity  would  be  so  great  as  to  be 
Very  objectionaBle,  while  inward  angular  displacement  of  the  clavicle  might 
emlanger  the  integrity  of  the  important  underlying  structures  by  irritation 
ipjva  bony  spiculse. 

Tardy  or  Delayed  Union  of  Bones  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  is,  prob- 
ahlv,  more  oflen  dependent  on  constitutional  than  on  local  causes.  Some- 
'.inur?  it  appears  to  result  from  mere  debility  and  depression,  without  the 
'•xi^tence  of  any  positive  cachexia;  under  such  circumstances  it  may  be 
•jltirieDt  to  get  the  patient  out  of  bed,  with  his  limb  supported  in  a  plaster-of- 
Piri*  bandage,  letting  him  recover  his  health  by  means  of  out-door  exercise. 
Id  *()me  cases  the  process  of  union  may  be  assisted  by  the  use  of  tonics, 
«^f>f'<'ially  cod-liver  oil  and  the  phosphates  (which,  however,  have  not  been 
t  'uud  as  practically  useful  as  was  anticipated),  and  by  giving  an  extra 
ailowance  of  ale  or  porter.  If  a  syphilitic  taint  be  suspected,  iodide  of 
['  rsu^ium  or  mercury  may  be  cautiously  administered. 

Ununited  Fracture  and  False  Joint. 

Or^casionally  a  broken  bone  does  not  unite  at  all,  or  unites  only  through 
*h*r  medium  of  fibrous  or  ligamentous  bands,  or,  having  been  united,  becomes 
a^'ain  separated  by  the  absorption  and  softening  of  the  callus.  In  some  bones, 
:ri<i»'ed,  as  in  the  patella,  bony  union  almost  never  occurs,  but  in  such  cases 
til*-  want  of  union  cannot  be  considered  abnormal.  The  terms  ununited  frac- 
tnrr  And  false  joint  are  applied  only  to  fractures  in  those  situations  in  which 
••ony  union  is  habitually  met  with,  as  in  the  various  long  bones,  or  the  lower 
jaw.  The  proportion  of  cases  in  which  non-union  occurs  is  estimated  by 
Hamilton  at  1  in  500 ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  rare  accident. 

Dr.  Norris,  of  this  city,  whose  monograph  on  this  subject  is  the  best  that 
fjx«  yet  been  published,  has  described  four  distinct  forms  under  which  non- 
union of  fracture  may  occur.     The  first  is  that  which  has  already  been  re- 
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ferred  to  under  the  name  of  delayed  union;  here  callus  is  formed,  bat  dr>e> 
not  undergo  complete  ossification,  and,  hence,  the  union  is  imperfect.  "  In 
the  second  class  of  cases,  there  is  entire  want  of  union  of  any  sort  between 
the  fragments,  the  ends  of  which  seem  to  be  diminished  in  size,  and  are  ei- 
tremely  movable  between  the  integuments.  The  limb  in  these  cases  Ls  foun<i 
greatly  shrunken,  and  hangs  perfectly  useless.*'*  In  the  third  and  m»»?t 
usual  form,  the  ends  of  bone  are  rounded  off  and  tapering,  and  "are  O'D- 
nected  together  by  strong  ligamentous  or  fibro-ligamentous  bands,"  pa&siD;: 
between  the  fractured  extremities;  there  may  be  but  one  band,  or  several: 
"  in  either  case  the  newly-formed  substance  is  firmly  adherent  to  the  bont:*, 
and,  if  of  any  length,  is  in  a  high  degree  pliable."  In  the  fourth  variety, 
to  which  the  name  of  pseudarihrosis  or  false  joint  is  properly  given,  "a  denx 
capsule  without  opening  of  any  sort,  containing  a  nuid  similar  to  synovia, 
and  resembling  closely  the  complete  capsular  ligaments,  is  found.  In  thes^ 
cases  the  points  of  the  bonv  fragments  corresponding  to  each  other  an- 
rounded,  smooth,  and  polished,  in  some  instances  are  eburnated,  and  in  other* 
are  covered  with  points  or  even  thin  plates  of  cartilage,  and  a  membrane 
closely  resembling  the  synovial  of  the  natural  articulations.  It  is  in  thi« 
kind  of  cases  that  the  member  afifected  may  still  be  of  some  utility  to  the 
patient,  the  fragments  being  so  firmly  held  together  as  to  be  displaced  only 
upon  the  application  of  considerable  force. 

The  diagnosis  of  ununited  fracture  is  usually  sufiSciently  easy :  I  have, 
however,  known  great  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  of  the  wrist-joint  to  l>e 
mistaken  for  ununited  fracture  of  the  extremity  of  the  ulna. 

Causes  of  Bfon-nnion  after  Fracture. — These  may  be  either  constitutional 
or  local.  Among  the  former  may  be  enumeratea  general  impairment  of 
health,  and  various  cachectic  conditions  and  diatheses,  such  as  scurvy, 
phthisis,  rickets,  syphilis,  or  cancer.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  cancer 
m  preventing  union  after  fractures.  Dr.  Norris  says  that  when  the  accident 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  cancerous  tumor  at  the  seat  of  fracture, 
union  will  not  occur,  but  when  it  depends  on  mere  brittleness,  rtsuitinj: 
from  what  Mr.  Curling  has  called  eccentric  atrophy,  the  bones  unite  readily 
enough.  So  with  regard  to  syphilis  and  rickets ;  though  cases  are  recorded 
in  which  these  appear  to  have  acted  as  causes  of  non-union,  other  c&se»  are 
frequently  met  with  in  which  the  disease  is  well  marked,  and  yet  udiod 
readily  occurs.  Pregnancy  is  oflen  regarded  as  a  cause  of  non-uniou  in 
fractures,  but  it  is  probably  thus  effective  in  those  cases  only  in  which  the 
pregnant  state  is  accompanied  by  great  debility,  as  from  sympathetic  vomit- 
ing. The  same  remark  applies  to  the  supposed  efficiency  of  lactation  as  a 
cause  of  ununited  fracture.  Age  does  not  appear  to  exert  any  particular  in- 
fluence, fractures  in  the  verv  young  and  the  very  old  oflen  uniting  quiU'  a* 
well  as  in  those  of  middle  liiPc,  and  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  number 
*  ^  of  cases  of  ununited  fracture  occurring  in  those  between  twentv  and  thirty. 
Among  the  more  prominent  local  causes,  may  be  mentioned  deficient  vajHru- 
lar  or  nervous  supply,  mobility  or  want  oi  proper  apposition  of  the  frafr- 
ments,  the  intervention  between  the  fragments  of  a  shred  of  muscle  or  other 
soft  tissue,  or  of  a  foreign  body,  necrosis  or  other  disease  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments  themselves,  injudicious  treatment  (especially  tight  bandaging  aoti 
prolonged  use  of  cooling  applications),  and  too  early  use  of  the  fractured 
limb.  The  frequency  with  which  ununited  fracture  occurs  in  difierent 
parts,  is  shown  in  the  following  table  taken  from  Dr.  Norris's  paper. 

*  Dr.  C.  B.  Porter,  of  Boston,  reports  a  case  in  which  after  ununited  fracture  tb« 
humerus  was  absorbed,  and  entirely  disappeared  without  exfoliation. 
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Locality. 


Thigh.  . 
Leg,  .  . 
Arm,  .  . 
>\>rcArm, 
Jaw,   .     . 


ToUl, 


Ntunber  of  cases. 

Cured. 

No  benefit. 

Died. 

48 

31 

9 

6 

88 

32 

1 

•  «  • 

48 

81 

14 

3 

19 

17 

1 

1 

2 

2 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

150 

118 

25 

10 

Result  unknown. 


Ununited  fracture  is  also  occasionally  met  with  in  the  clavicle,  scapula, 
ribs,  and  spine. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ununited  fracture,  and  of  false  joint,  con- 
sists in  removing,  as  far  as  possible,  by  constitutional,  hygienic,  and  local 
measures,  any  cause  which  may  seem  to  hinder  the  process  of  union  between 
the  broken  bones,  and  in  endeavoring  to  excite  in  the  periosteum,  in  the 
medulla,  and  in  the  fragments  themselves,  such  activity  as  will  induce  those 
changes  which  we  have  seen  to  be  necessary  in  the  natural  process  of  repair 
after  fracture.  For  this  purpose,  those  remedies  should  be  employed  which 
were  spoken  of  in  treating  of  delayed  unwriy  the  fragments  being  accurately 
adjasted,  and  rendered  perfectly  immovable  by  the  use  of  suitable  splints  and 
bandages.  Firm  and  accurately-fitting  splints  of  metal,  leather,  or  paste- 
N.^ird  may  be  employed,  or  the  plaster-of-Paris  bandage,*  or  (in  the  case  of 
the  lower  extremity)  the  ingenious  and  elegant  contrivances  of  Prof.  Smith, 
f^f  this  city,  or  of  Dr.  Hudson,  of  New  York.  In  order  to  excite  renewed 
activity  in  the  periosteum  and  other  bone-producing  tissues,  various  plans, 
I'Qch  as  blistering,  cauterizing,  or  galvanizing  the  skin,  have  been  employed, 
and  when  the  beneficial  effect  of  trannmitted  periosteal  and  medullary  irrita- 
ti*»D  is  remembered,  it  can  readily  be  understood  that  these  methods  should 
u^casionally  have  proved  successful.  Other  plans  which  have  sometimes 
fucceeded,  consist  in  rubbing  together  the  ends  of  the  fragments  them- 
lelves,  and  in  "percussing"  the  injured  limb  with  a  rubber-protected  mallet 

Thomas;.  In  the  event  of  these  simple  remedies  failing,  severer  measures 
may  be  employed :  of  these  the  most  important  are  the  establishment  of  a 
^^fon  between  the  fragments,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick,  or  on  either 
Wile  of  the  ununited  fracture,  as  suggested  by  Oppenheim ;  the  introduction 
"f  itimulating  injections^  as  practised  by  Hulse,  Bourguet,  and  Fitzgerald ; 
ntujnuuiure,  as  suggested  by  Malgaigne ;  the  introduction  of  ivory  pegs  (Dief- 
feobach  and  Hill)  ;  electro-puncture  (Lente)  ;  subcutaneous  scarification  (Mil- 
W.';  drilling  the  fragments  themselves  (Detmold  and  Brainard) ;  scraping 
9r  eatderizing  the  fragments ;  holding  the  fragments  together  by  means  of 
«dttr«  or  pins  (Severinus,  Rodgers,  Gaillard,  and  F.  Mason) ;   resection 

White,  Roux,  Jordan,  and  Bigelow) ;  covering  in  the  false-joint  with  peri- 
9«teal  flaps  inverted  from  the  bone  above  and  below  (Rydygier) ;  transplanta- 
^iofi  of  fraj^ents  split  ofi*  from  a  neighboring  bone  (Niissbaum),  or  from 

^Guenther,  m  BAnish  surgeon,  and  Nillien,  of  Illinois,  have  observed  that  the 
^ovth  of  the  nails  is  arrested  during  the  early  stages  of  a  fracture,  to  be  resumed  as 
the  procen  of  repair  goes  on,  and  they  suggest  this  as  a  means  of  testing  the  progress 
of  core,  without  disturbing  the  dressings,  in  cases  of  delayed  union,  or  of  false  joint. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  growth  of  the  nails  may  be  checked  by  any  cause 
which  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  and  hence  this  test  might  not  be  uni- 
versally applicable;  Mitchell  has  noticed  an  arrest  of  nail  growth  in  cases  of  cerebral 
ptrilyii*,  and  Gay  has  observed  the  same  phenomenon  as  a  result  of  compression  of 
the  sabclavian  artery. 
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bones  of  other  patients  (MacEwen),  or  of  dogs  (Patterson);  and  finally 
amputcUion.  Of  all  these,  the  most  promising  methods  are,  I  think,  those  oi 
Physick,  Brainard,  Gaillard,  and  Bigelow.  Before  resorting  to  any  of  them, 
the  suggestion  of  Oilier  may  be  adopted,  to  rejuvenate,  as  it  were,  the  peri- 
osteum by  the  milder  forms  of  irritation,  that  it  may  afterwards  more 
readily  respond  to  the  severer  operation.  Physick  introduced  a  piece  of 
silk  or  tape,  by  means  of  a  long  seton  needle,  directly  between  the  frag- 
ments, and  allowed  the  foreign  body  to  remain  four  or  nve  months.  Noirii 
has,  however,  shown  that  the  seton  is  equally  efficient  and  more  safe  when 
removed  at  an  earlier  period,  and  surgeons  now  seldom  allow  it  to  rerosin 
longer  than  a  fortnight ;  it  is  rarely  used  in  the  case  of  the  thigh,  where 
other  means  are  more  successful.  Brainard's  plan  consists  in  drilling  the 
fragments  subcutaneously  with  a  metallic  perforator  or  bone  drill.  His 
manner  of  using  the  instrument,  as  quoted  by  Hamilton,  is  as  follows  :  "In 
case  of  an  oblique  fracture,  or  one  with  overlapping,  the  skin  is  perforated 


with  the  instrument  at  such  a  point  as  to  enable  it  to  be  carried  through 
the  ends  of  the  fragments,  to  wound  their  surfaces,  and  to  transfix  whatever 
tissue  may  be  placed  between  them.  After  having  transfixed  them  in  one 
direction,  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  bone,  but  not  from  the  skin,  its  direction 
changed,  and  another  perforation  made,  and  this  operation  is  repeated  u 


HI 


ofien  as  may  be  desire*!."  Prof.  Gaillard's  method  consists  in  pinning  to- 
gether the  fragments  by  means  of  a  gimlet-like  instrument,  provided  with 
a  movable  silver  sheath,  a  handle,  and  a  brass  nut  (Fig.  Ill) :  the  shealb 
is  introduced  through  an  incision,  and  held  against  the  bone,  while  the  shaft 
is  passed  through  and  made  to  transfix  both  fragments ;  the  nut  is  theo 
screwed  down  firmly  on  the  sheath,  the  whole  instrument  being  allowed  to 
remain  in  titu  till  union  is  obtained.  This  plan  affords  more  secure  apposi- 
tion than  merely  wiring  together  the  fragments,  as  practised  by  Rodppi?, 
Flaubert,  N.  R.  Smith,  and  others.    The  operation  employed  by  Prof.  Bige- 
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low,  of  BoBtOD,  IS  almost  identical  with  that  independently  suggested  by 
Oilier,  of  Lyons,  and  is  probably  the  surest  method  of  treating  ununited 
fracture ;  it  consists  in  making  a  subperiosteal  resection  of  the  ends  of  the 
fragments,  the  freshened  extremities  being  then  held  together  by  a  wire 
^ture.  Dr.  Bigelow  has  thus  treated  eleven  cases,  with  but  one  failure, 
and  that  from  disease  of  the  bone,  which  subsequently  required  amputation. 
This  plan  has  also  been  successi\illy  adopted  by  other  surgeons,  including 
Bjrd,  of  Illinois,  Annandale,  Packard,  and  myself. 

Whatever  method  be  employed,  the  after-treatment  must  be  carefiilly  con- 
ducted by  the  use  of  proper  splints,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics  and 
^ood  food.  The  phosphate  of  lime  is  recommended  by  Bigelow  and  Dolbeau, 
the  latter  of  whom  nnds  that  the  action  of  the  drug  is  manifested  by  the 
(KTCurrence  of  formication  in  the  injured  limb.  In  some  cases,  when  the 
inconvenience  resulting  from  the  ununited  fracture  is  not  very  great,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  decline  any  operation,  and  employ  the  apparatus  of  Prof. 
Smith,  already  referred  to,  or  some  similar  contrivance. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

SPECIAL  FRACTURES. 

I  HAVE  gone  so  fully?  in  the  last  chapter,  into  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  and  symptoms  of  fractures  in  general,  and  of  the  principles  by  which 
the  surgeon  should  be  guided  in  undertaking  their  treatment,  tnat  it  will  not 
be  neceaBarv  to  repeat  what  has  been  said,  w^ith  regard  to  each  several  bone ; 
hf-Dce,  in  the  present  chapter,  I  purpose  merely  to  point  out  the  peculiar 
ftTmptoms  and  diagnostic  marks  of  the  special  fractures,  and  to  indicate  very 
briefly  the  most  convenient  and  satisfactory  modes  of  treatment,  referring  the 
reader,  for  more  detailed  information  upon  this  subject,  to  the  excellent 
treatises  of  Hamilton,  Malgaigne,  Cooper,  Smith  (of  Ihiblin),  Lonsdale,  etc., 
and  to  the  chapter  on  Fractures  in  Dr.  Wales's  valuable  work  on  Mechanical 
TherapeuHes,  which  contains  a  very  good  account  of  the  different  forms  of 
apparatus  devised  for  the  treatment  of  broken  bones.  Fractures  of  the  skull, 
and  of  the  vertebrae,  are  principally  interesting  on  account  of  their  involving 
^-?pectively  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  hence  their  consideration  will  be  post- 
p>jQed  till  we  come  to  speak  of  injuries  of  those  parts  of  the  body. 


Fractures  of  the  Face. 

Any  of  the  fiicial  bones  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence,  and  especially 
by  gunshot  wound ;  the  nature  of  the  injury  is  usually  recognized  with  facil- 
ity, and  the  treatment  should  be  particularly  directed  to  the  lesion  of  the 
^ifi  tiflsues. 

Vasal  Bones. — These  are  not  unfrequently  broken,  and  the  injury  may 
**«ape  detection  from  the  rapid  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  The  treatment 
CT'DflstB  in  removing  the  displacement  (if  there  be  any),  by  inserting  a  broad 
director  or  a  pair  of  polypus  forceps  into  the  nostrils,  and  mouldmg  the  bones 
into  their  proper  places ;  the  parts  may  then  be  supported  by  means  of  a  com- 

16 
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press  on  either  side,  and  a  few  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  or,  as  suggested  bj 
L.  D.  Mason,  of  Brooklyn,  by  passing  a  pin  beneath  the  bones  so  as  to  keep 
them  in  position.  If  the  &epium  be  broken,  it  should  be  restored  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  same  way,  the  shape  of  the  nose  being  preserved  by  plugging 
the  nostrils,  if  necessary.  Occasionally  the  whole  nose  is  split  off,  as  it  were, 
^om  the  face,  hanging  by  the  alse  in  ^ont  of  the  mouth.  In  such  a  ease, 
in  which  the  injury  was  produced  by  a  blow  from  an  iron  pan,  I  kept  the 
nose  in  place  by  numerous  sutures,  the  patient  making  a  good  recoverr. 
Sometimes  the  whole  nose  is  driven  inwards,  fracturing  the  ethmoid  bone, 
and  involving  the  brain.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  nose  should  be 
gently  drawn  forwards  with  forceps,  and  the  case  treated  as  one  of  fracture 
at  the  base  of  the  skull.  Profuse  hemorrhage  may  require  plugging  of  the 
nares.  W.  Adams  and  R.  F.  Weir  have  devised  special  apparatus  for  for- 
cibly straightening  the  nose  when  deformity  has  ensued,  and  for  subeequentlj 
keeping  the  parts  in  position.  An  ingenious  nasal  splint  has  also  been  de- 
vised by  Gramgee,  of  Birmingham. 

Fraotnre  of  the  Lachrymal  Bone  may  cause  obstruction  of  the  nasal  duct, 
and  consequent  epiphora ;  or  emphysema  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue  may 
follow  whenever  the  patient  blows  his  nose. 

Fracture  of  the  Malar  Bone  is  to  be  treated  by  keeping  the  parts  in  place 
by  compresses,  adhesive  strips,  and  bandages. 

Fracture  of  the  Zygoma,  if  comminuted,  may  interfere  with  mastication, 
by  the  impaction  of  splinters  in  the  temporal  muscle ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
surgeon  should  cut  down  and  remove  the  offending  fragments. 

XFpper  Maxilla. — Fractures  of  the  upper  jaw  are  sometimes  attended  with 
such  profuse  hemorrhage  as  to  require  plugging  the  antrum,  or  even  ligation 
of  the  external  carotid.  If  the  malar  Done  be  thrust  in  upon  the  antrum,  it 
should  be  drawn  out  with  a  tirefond,  or  screw  elevator  (r  ig.  78),  aided  by 
pressure  from  within  the  mouth.  If  the  upper  jaw  be  broken  through  the 
alveolus,  the  teeth  may  be  held  together  by  means  of  wire.  The  vascular 
supply  is  so  free  in  this  part,  that  necrosis  rarely  follows,  even  in  cases  of 
gunshot  injury ;  the  fetid  discharge  is,  however,  a  source  not  only  of  annoy- 
ance, but  of  constitutional  depression,  and  hence  free  use  should  be  made  in 
such  cases  of  detergent  and  disinfectant  washes.  Sometimes  all  the  bones  cf 
the  face  are  crushed  and  separated  from  their  attachments  by  explosii^itf, 
violent  blows,  or  falls.  Such  cases  are  attended  with  great  shock,  and  usu- 
ally prove  fatal  from  hemorrhage  or  cerebral  complication. 

Lower  Maxilla. — ^The  lower  jaw  is  more  frequently  broken  than  any  other 
bone  in  the  face.  The  fracture,  which  is  usually  caused  by  direct  violence, 
may  be  in  any  part  of  the  bone,  the  most  usual  seats  being,  however,  near 
the  symphysis,  and  about  the  position  of  the  mental  foramen.  The  lower 
jaw  is  onen  broken  in  two  or  more  places  at  once,  and  its  fractures  are  fre- 
quently rendered  compound  by  laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Fnc^ 
tures  near  the  symphysis  are  more  or  le<«  transverse,  while  those  fuFther  btck 
are  almost  invariably  oblique  from  before  backwards,  allowing  considerable 
displacement,  which  is  evidenced  by  shortening  of  the  alveolar  border,  aii<i 
depression  of  the  chin.  In  fractures  near  the  angle  of  the  bone,  the  dental 
nerve  is  occasionally  involved,  an  accident  which  causes  temporary  paralrvis* 
or  more  rarely  convulsions.  The  displacement,  mobility,  and  crepitus,  wliich 
accompany  fracture  of  the  jaw,  render  its  diagnosis  usually  easy :  in  cases  of 
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IVaoture  below  the  condyle,  there  is,  besides,  embarrassment  in  the  motions 

of  the  jaw,  and  pain,  felt  especially  on  opening  or  shuttine  the  mouth.  Frao 

lurw  of  the  lower  jaw  commonly  unite  without  much  difficulty,  and  with 

little  deformity. 

TreaimenL — For  the  treatment  of  an  ordinary  case  of  broken  jaw,  nothing 

i^  required  except  a  compress  to  support  the  chin,  and  a  roller  bandage. 

\'elpeau,  indeed,  during  the  laet  years  of  his  life,  is  said  to  have  abandoned 

all  forms  of  apparatus,  in  the  treatment  of  these  injuries,  believing  that  suf- 
ficient rest  was  insured  to  the  fragments  by  the 

inentabie  occurrence  of  pain  upon  any  attempt  fio.  112. 

at  motion  made  by  the  patient.     I  am  in  the 

habit  of  treating  these  fractures  in  the  manner 

rtYummended  by  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  this 

riiy,  with  the  superaddition  of  a  few  occipito- 

froDtal  turns  of  the  roller,  as  in  Gibson's  band- 

iee.  The  following  description  of  Barton's  band- 
it^ ie  taken  from  Sargent's  minor  surgery : — 

"O/n^xmtion :  A  roller  five  yards  long,  and  two 

inches  wide;  suitable  compresses.     Application: 

Place  the  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  upon  the 

i^ciput.  just  below  its  protuberance,  and  conduct 

ihe  cylinder  obliquely  over  the  centre  of  the  left 

parietal  bone,  to  the  top  of  the  head  ;  thence  de- 

H-cnd  across  the  right  temple  and  zygomatic  arch,     jaw. 

Aaii  pase  beneath  the  chin,"  which  should  be  sup- 

pirted  by  a  compress.  "  to  the  side  of  the  face ;  mount  over  the  left  zygoma 

sad  temple  tn  the  summit  of  the  cranium,  and  rejoin  the  starting-point  at 
lie  occiput,  by  traversing  obliquely  the  right  parietal  bone;  next,  wind 
u>iund  the  base  of  the  lower  jaw  on  the  left  side  to  the  chin,  and  thence  re- 
turn to  the  occiput  along  the  right  side  of  the  maxilla  ;"  to  these  three  turns, 
I  kdd  a  fourth,  around  the  head  just  above  the  ears,  making  an  occipito- 
tr^iotal  turn,  which  being  pinned  at  its  intersection  with  the  othere,  scr\'es  to 
r.rcvent  filipping.  The  same  course  is  to  be  continued  until  the  roller  is  ex- 
Mumeii,  and  additional  security  may  be  furnished  by  sealing  the  bandage 
'  a*  il  were)  with  a  few  stripe  of  adhesive  plaster.  Oibmn's  bandage  consista 
i>f  a  compress  beneath  the  chin,  with  turns  of  a  roller  passing  from  that  part 
to  the  top  of  the  head,  Ax>m  the  occiput  to  the  forehead,  and  from  the  na])e 
of  the  neck  to  above  the  mental  protuberance,  the  whole  being  held  in  place 
iiT  a  short  strip  paeeing  from  the  forehead,  backwards  to  the  nape  along  the 
nivdian  line  of  the  heul. 

Many  surgeons  prefer  to  treat  fractures  of  the  jaw  with  an  external  splint, 
(D'laMerl  trom  i^teboard  or  gutta-percha,  and  held  in  place  bj'  a  simple 
'line  of  four  tails,  two  of  which  are  tied  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  two  be- 
Itiod  the  neck  (Fig.  1.5),  or  with  an  ingenious  apparatus  composed  of  a  leathern 
^lia^,  with  strong  linen  webbing  straps,  devised  for  the  treatment  of  these 
<**»  by  Prof.  Hamilton  ;  wiring  together  the  teeth  on  either  side  of  the  frac- 
lure  it  often  recommended,  but  I  confess  to  have  seen  very  little  advantage 
friim  the  practice :  a  better  plan  is  the  application  of  daepB  of  ivory,  silver, 
n«l,  or  other  material,  as  practised  by  Lonsdale,  Miitter,  N.  R.  Smith, 
Nicole,  Wales,  Bullock,  and  others,  or  of  interdental  itplinU  of  gutta-percha 
or  vulcanized  India-rubber,  as  ingenioiislv  applied  by  Dr.  Gunning,  of  New 
Vnrk,  and  Dr.  Beans,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  a  case  of  fracture  of  both  rami 
'■fthejaw,  Annandale  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  good  result  by  cutting  down 
eiternally,  on  each  side  and  securing  the  fragments  by  means  of  the  wire 
«rfurr-    A  similar  plan,  in  cases  of  single  fracture,  had  oeen  previously  em- 
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ployed  by  Buck  and  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  and  by  Kinloch,  of  Charles- 
ton, and  I  have  myself  adopted  it  with  good  results,  when  there  has  been 
much  tendency  to  separation  of  the  fragments. 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pro- 
duce uneven  or  undue  pressure.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  will  cause  great 
irritation,  and  probably  the  formation  of  abscess,  a  very  troublesome  and 
painAil  complication  of  fractured  jaw,  and  one  that  may  give  rise  to  necn^L* 
and  to  consequent  non-union,  which  accident  is,  in  this  position,  I  believe, 
more  apt  to  result  from  tight  bandaging  than  from  the  bandage  being  too  lo<>s<e. 
Ounshot  fracture  of  the  lower  jaw  is  sometimes  attended  with  so  much  splin- 
tering as  to  require  partial  resection  of  the  bone.  The  period  required  tnr 
the  cure  of  a  simple  fracture  of  the  jaw  is  usually  from  three  to  six  week^. 

Fracture  of  the  Hyoid  Bone  is  a  very  rare  accident.  Hamilton  has  ct^l- 
lected  ten  cases,  of  which  three  were  caused  by  hanging,  three  by  grafy)imr 
the  throat  between  the  thumb  and  fingers,  three  by  direct  blows  or  falU 
and  one  by  muscular  action.  The  accident  is  attended  with  great  ]mn, 
sometimes  with  hemorrhage,  and  with  difficulty  in  opening  the  mouth,  in 
swallowing,  and  in  speaking.  The  diagiiosis  can  be  made  by  observing  \h' 
mobility  of  the  fragments,  and  the  inward  angular  displacement,  with  or 
without  crepitus.  The  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  deformity,  by  pn^-i- 
ure  from  within  the  mouth,  and  in  keeping  the  parts  at  rest  by  use  of  a 

Sasteboard  or  leather  collar,  with  the  enforcement  of  quiet,  and  the  hyj»i^ 
erraic  administation  of  opium.    Of  thirteen  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Ctibb. 
two  proved  fatal. 

Fractures  of  the  Trunk. 

Bibs. — The  ribs  are  more  frequently  broken  than  any  of  the  other  bones  nf 
the  trunk :  these  injuries  may  be  produced  by  direct  violence,  as  from  the 
kick  of  a  horse,  or  by  indirect  violence,  the  front  and  back  of  the  chest  beinj: 
pressed  together,  and  the  ribs  giving  way  like  an  over-bent  bow,  at  the  weak- 
est part.^  The  ribs  are  occasionally  broken  by  muscular  action  { as  in  partu- 
rition), or,  according  to  Malgaigne,  even  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart.  The 
middle  ribs,  from  the  fourth  to  the  tenth,  are  those  most  exposed  to  fracture, 
and  the  usual  seats  of  injury  are  near  the  junction  of  the  costal  cartila«5-^. 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  angles.  The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  orni- 
raonly  transverse  or  slightly  oblique;  occasionally  a  rib  is  comminuted,  «t 
broken  in  more  than  one  place.  These  fractures  are  rarely  compound,  ex<rpt 
as  the  result  of  gunshot  wounds.  The  displacement  in  cases  of  fractured  rih 
is  usually  slight ;  if  the  result  of  a  direct  blow,  there  will  probably  be  *»m« 
inward  angular  deformity,  while  if  from  indirect  violence,  the  projectiim  will 
be  outwards ;  if  a  number  of  ribs  on  the  same  side  be  broken,  there  mav  be  a 
slight  tendency  to  overlapping.  The  diagnostic  signs  are  deformity,  mobility, 
and  crepitus,  which  is  sometimes  readily  perceive<l,  but  at  other  times  can 
only  be  elicited  by  careful  and  prolonged  manipulation,  by  compressing  tin 
chest  from  before  backwards,  or  by  auscultation.  There  are,  besides,  |»aiti 
and  localized  tenderness,  with  a  sharp  Miirh^  if  the  pleura  be  wounde<i,  an<l. 
possibly,  haemoptysis,  pneumothorax,  or  emphysema,  if  the  lung  be  involved. 
The  pain  is  much  increased  by  movements  of  the  chest  wall,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  therefore  shallow,  and  to  a  great  extent  diaphragmatic.  The  pmgn(^*i* 
is  favorable;  except  in  cases  complicated  with  tnoracic  or  other  severe  in- 

^  This  is  denied  by  £.  H.  Bennett,  of  Dublin,  who  hiis  shown  that  impaction  wi:b 
splintering,  and  inward  displacement,  may  result  from  indirect  violence. 
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jury,  it  is  very  rare  for  death  to  follow  fracture  of  the  ribs.  Union  com- 
monly takes  place  in  from  three  to  five  weeks,  with  very  little  deformity,  and 
by  means  of  a  well-marked  ensheathing  callus.  False-joint  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  situation,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  new 
bone  is  sometimes  excessive,  causing  coalescence  between  adjacent  ribs. 

Treatment — ^In  the  treatment  of  fractured  ribs,  the  surgeon  may  disregard 
any  existing  deformity,  which  will  usually  spontaneously  disappear  by  the 
expansion  of  the  chest  in  the  respiratory  movements ;  even  if  it  should  not, 
it  would  be  preferable  to  allow  the  displacement  to  remain,  rather  than  to 
attempt  its  removal,  as  has  been  proposed,  by  the  use  of  sharp  hooks  or  screw 
♦•levators.    The  chief  indication  in  any  case  of  fractured  rib,  is  to  put  the 
affected  part  in  a  state  of  complete  rest,  and  this  may  best  be  done  by  sur- 
rounding the  side  of  the  chest  which  is  involved,  with  numerous  overlapping 
bn)ad  .strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  each  reaching  a  little  beyond  the  median 
line,  both  l>ehind  and  before.     This  mode  of  treatment,  which  appears  to 
have  originated  with  Dr.  Hannay,  of  England,  is,  according  to  my  experi- 
«uoe,  much  superior  to  anv other  which  has  been  proposed.    The  strips,  which 
should  be  about  two  inches  wide,  are  laid  on  in  circular  layers,  beginning 
fpjm  below,  each  strip  overlapping  its  predecessor  by  about  one-third  of  its 
wiiitk     As  the  dressing  becomes  loosened,  other  layers  of  strips  are  to  be 
ti;;htlv  applied  immediately  over  the  first,  so  that  the  chest  is  kept  constantly 
fixed  W  a  stiff  and  firm  splint  of  adhesive  plaster.    The  patient  will  usually 
W  most  at  ease  in  a  sitting  posture  for  the  first  day  or  two.     Thoracic  com- 
plitntious  must  be  met  by  appropriate  treatment,  and  in  any  case  opium  may 
W  freely  adminii<tered.    The  dressing  may  be  removed  at  the  end  of  three 
MK-kf*,  when  union  is  commonly  sufficiently  firm  to  enable  the  surgeon  to 
i\ iMtmiuiue  his  attendance.   If,  in  any  case  of  injury  of  the  chest,  it  is  uncertain 
wh<.'ther  a  rib  be  broken  or  not,  the  dressing  above  described  should  be  ap- 
['11^1,  as  it  will  aflbrd  great  comfort,  even  in  cases  of  contusion  without  fracture. 
The  emphysenui  which  sometimes  accompanies  fracture  of  the  ribs  requires 
n-*  Kpecial  treatment,  usually  disappearing  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a 
tVw  days  or  weeks.     Rupture  or  laceration  of  an  intercostal  artery,  which 
proveii  fatal  in  a  case  recorded  by  Amesbury,  could  scarcely  be  recognized 
unless  the  fracture  were  compound.     Under  such  circumstances  an  effort 
•hould  be  made  to  secure  the  bleeding  vessel,  for  which  purpose,  if  necessary, 
a  iiiirtion  of  the  adjacent  rib  might  be  excised.    In  cases  of  gunshot  fracture, 
all  ppiculse  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  ailer-treatment  conducted 
with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  thoracic  viscera,  on  the  principles 
»hirh  will  be  laid  down  in  the  chapter  on  Injuries  of  the  Chest. 

The  Cost/d  Cartilages  are  occasionally  broken,  either  at  their  junction  with 
the  ribe  or  through  their  middle.  The  causes  are  the  same  as  in  the  case  of 
traotured  ribs ;  but,  as  the  violence  required  is  greater,  there  is  more  apt  to 
^^^  serious  vi.sceral  complication.  The  symptoms  are  the  same  as  those  of 
fractured  ribs,  except  that  crepitus  is  rarely  perceptible.  The  direction  of 
ih«  fracture  is  commonly  transverse,  the  anterior  fragment  usually  project- 
ins  in  front  of  the  posterior.  Union  takes  place  by  the  production  of  hone^ 
n-  A,  of  cartilage,  the  callus  being  chiefly  developed  on  the  pleural  side  of  the 
fraiture;  non-union  has  been  observed  in  one  case  by  Hamilton.  The  treat- 
OKnt  consists  in  the  application  of  adhesive  strips,  as  for  fractured  ribs.^ 

StenmoL — ^Tnie  fracture  of  the  sternum  is  a  very  rare  accident.  Dias- 
tans  of  the  first  from  the  second  bone  is  more  often  met  with,  and  is  a  less 


interesting  papers  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Bennett,  in  the  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical 
Science  for  March,  1876,  and  October,  1877. 
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serious  affair.  These  injuries  may  result  from  direct  violence,  from  counUrr- 
stroke  (the  force  being  applied  to  the  back),  or  fr^m  muscular  action,  as  in 
parturition,  or  in  the  act  of  vomiting.  The  line  of  separation  is  usuallj 
transverse,  though  it  may  be  bevelled  as  regards  the  thickness  of  the  bone. 
Malgaigue,  Ej*amer,  and  Meyer  have  each  observed  longitudinal  fracture 
of  the  sternum.  The  most  usual  seat  of  injury  is  at  the  junction  of  the 
manubrium  and  gladiolus,  and  in  this  situation  the  lesion  is,  as  already  ob- 
served, commonly  a  diastasis,  or,  according  to  Maisonneuve,  Brinton,  and 
Rivington  (who  have  repeatedly  observed  a  true  joint  in  this  position  ■,  a 
dislocation.  It  is  a  matter  of  some  importance,  as  regards  the  prognot«Li,  tc^ 
be  able  to  say  in  any  individual  case  whether  the  lesion  be  a  true  fractun* 
or  a  diastasis,  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  posterior  ligament  being  intact,  tbt* 
patient  usually  escapes  visceral  complication.  In  true  fracture,  the  lung  (»r 
even  the  heart  may  De  torn,  and,  even  if  these  dangers  be  avoided,  there  \> 
considerable  risk  of  the  subsequent  formation  of  abscess  in  the  mediastinal 
space.  The  following  may  be  looked  upon  as  evidences  of  true  fracture,  viz., 
the  presence  of  crepitus,  the  injury  being  below  the  junction  of  the  first  anii 
second  bones,  or  the  fact  of  the  upper  fragment  projecting  in  front  of  the 
lower.  In  diastasis  the  lower  rises  in  front  of  the  upper  fragment.  Dirtri 
violence  exerted  upon  the  manubrium  has  never  been  known  to  produce  tru** 
fiticture,  while  when  exerted  upon  the  gladiolus  it  almost  never  product* 
diastasis.  In  cases  of  injury  from  indirect  violence,  if  the  marks  of  fracture 
above  given  be  not  present,  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  noting  the 
presence  or  absence  of  haemoptysis,  emphysema,  etc. 

The  ensiform  cartilage  is  rarely  the  seat  of  fracture  or  dislocation,  thouirh 
well-marked  cases  have  been  observed  by  Hamilton,  Martin,  Billard,  Mau* 
riceau,  (rallez,  and  Polaillon. 

In  making  the  diagnosis  of  fractured  sternum,  the  possibility  of  a  c*>n- 
genital  deformity  being  mistaken  for  the  result  of  violence,  must  not  be  over* 
k>oked.  The  detection  of  crepitus  and  mobility  may  be  facilitated,  as  ^u(r> 
gested  by  Despr^,  by  placing  a  cushion  beneath  the  back,  so  as  to  rendt^r 
the  front  wall  of  the  thorax  prominent.  The  diagnosis  in  cases  of  fracture 
from  counterstroke  may,  according  to  Hewitt,  be  aided  by  noting  the  occur- 
rence of  ecchymosis  some  days  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  The  proa- 
nosis  of  diastasis,  or  of  uncomplicated  frticture,  is  favorable ;  union  usually 
takes  place  in  from  three  to  four  weeks.  The  treatment  consists  in  keeping 
the  parts  at  rest,  by  the  application  of  a  broad  compress,  held  in  po9iti««Q 
with  adhesive  strips  or  bandages.  If  there  be  much  displacement,  attempt^ 
at  reduction  may  be  made,  by  straightening  the  spine  and  drawing  the 
shoulders  backwarks.  Opium  will  usually  be  recjuired,  and  any  thoracic 
complications  must  be  met  by  suitable  remedies.  Mediastinal  a^«v*^/ 
should  be  opened  at  the  side  of  the  sternum,  when  pointing  occurs;  they 
have  been  evacuated  by  Gibson  and  others  by  the  use  of  the  trephine,  but 
the  results  of  the  operation  do  not  warrant  its  repetition. 

Pelvis. — Fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  ihi 
liability  to  implication  of  the  adjacent  viscera.  One  of  the  Osm  InnominnUi 
may  be  broken,  the  injury  being  sometimes  limited  to  a  separation  of  the 
crista  11  ii,  or  of  one  of  the  spinous  procost^es,  and  at  other  times  pa^^in^ 
through  the  rami  of  the  pubis  or  ischium,  or  in  the  neighborhcMxl  of  the 
sacro-iliac  symphysis.  The  ilium,  pubis,  and  ischium  may  separate  in  their 
lines  of  conjunction,  the  acetabulum  being  thus  split  into  three  portions :  or 
diastasis  may  occur  at  the  pubic  or  sacro-iliac  syniphyst^s.  Fracture*  of  the 
pubis  and  ischium  assume  a  somewhat  oblique  direction,  while  thoee  about  the 
sacro-iliac  junction  correspond  pretty  generally  to  the  line  of  the  symphy^ii. 
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The  diagnods  of  fractured  pelvis  can  usually  be  made  without  much  difficulty. 
There  is  great  pain,  aggravated  by  motion,  and  especially  by  any  attempt  to 
walk  or  stand  ;  there  is  abnormal  mobility ;  and  crepitus  can  be  elicited  by 
grasping  the  ilia  in  either  hand  and  moving  them  in  opposite  directions.  The 
displacement  in  frtictures  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  is  often  considerable,  and 
can  usually  be  readily  detected.  These  injuries  are  commonly  caused  by 
great  violence  of  a  crushing  nature,  such  as  the  fall  of  a  bank  of  earth.  In 
one  case,  which  was  under  my  care,  the  crest  of  the  ilium  was  knocked  off 
by  a  sharp  blow  resulting  from  the  fall  of  a  stove-pipe.  The  pubis  has  some- 
times been  fractured  as  the  result  of  muscular  contraction,  as  in  a  remarkable 
case  recorded  by  M.  Letenneur,  while  diastasis  of  the  pubic,  and  occasionally 
of  the  sacro-iliac,  symphysis  may  occur  in  the  process  of  parturition.  JFVoo- 
hire  of  the  Acetabulum  is  an  accident  that  is  often  spoken  of  as  complicating 
dislocation  of  the  hip.  I  believe,  however,  with  Prof.  Bigelow,  that  this 
fracture  is  much  rarer  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  that  its  existence 
should  never  be  assumed  unless  crepitus  can  be  detected  at  the  seat  of 
supposed  lesion,  while  even  in  such  a  case  the  injury  (as  pointed  out  by 
Birkett)  may  really  consist  in  a  luxation,  complicated  with  fracture  of  the 
htad  of  the  femur.  Fracture  of  the  acetabulum  may  consist  merely  in  a 
separation  of  its  posterior  lip,  or  in  a  destruction  of  its  floor,  attended  some- 
times with  impaction  of  the  head  of  the  femur  in  the  pelvic  cavity.  The 
latter  form  of  injury  is  commonly  attended  with  such  severe  visceral  lesions 
a^  to  prove  fatal.  Separation  of  the  lip  of  the  acetabulum  is  marked  by  the 
A'SQs  of  dislocation,  the  displacement  being  readily  reduced  with  cr^aitus, 
but  as  readily  reproduced  when  extension  is  discontinued. 

The  great  danger  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  is  from  rupture  or  lace- 
ration of  the  bladder  or  urethra.  Hence  the  surgeon's  first  step  should  be  to 
pass  a  catheter,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  those  organs ;  if 
they  are  found  to  have  been  injured,  prompt  treatment  must  be  employed, 
according  to  the  principles  which  will  be  laid  down  in  speaking  of  Injuries 
of  the  Pelvic  Viscera. 

The  treatment  of  fractured  pelvis  consists  in  the  first  place  in  restoring  the 
diiiplaced  fragments  to  their  proper  position,  if  this  can  be  done  without  vio- 
lence ;  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  reduction  may  be  assisted  by  introducing  one 
or  more  fingers  into  the  vagina.  The  entire  pelvis  should  be  surrounded  by 
a  padded  belt,  or  firm  and  broad  roller,  so  as  to  keep  the  parts  at  perfect 
Tfii,  while  the  hip-joint  of  the  affected  side  is  fixed  by  means  of  a  pasteboard 
fplint  or  a  sand-bag,  as  in  cases  of  fractured  thigh.  The  patient  should  lie 
00  his  back,  on  a  hard  mattress,  with  the  knees  slightly  flexed,  and  supported 
by  pillows.  Compound  fractures  of  the  pelvis  are  usually  fatal  accidents, 
thoogh  I  have  seen  recovery  afl«r  perforating  gunshot  fracture  of  the  ilium. 
In  the  treatment  of  such  a  case,  all  splinters  should  be  carefully  removed, 
and  means  adopted  to  secure  free  drainage  through  the  external  wound. 

Saenun  and  Coccyx. — Fractures  of  these  parts  usually  result  from  direct 
violence,  the  fracture  being  transverse,  and  the  lower  fragment  pressed  in- 
wards upon  the  rectum.  Kicherand  gives  one  case  of  longitudinal  fracture 
'•f  the  sacrum.  These  injuries  are  rarely  met  with  except  in  connection  with 
'»ther  severe  pelvic  lesions,  and  are  then  apt  to  prove  fatal ;  the  treatment 
would  consist  in  endeavoring  to  effect  reduction  by  pressure  from  within  the 
rwtum,  and  in  the  application  of  a  padded  belt.  Bernard,  a  French  sur- 
geon, plugged  the  rectum  with  a  lithotomy  tube,  in  order  to  maintain  reduc- 
ti<in,  but  I  should  prefer,  with  Hamilton,  to  dispense  with  such  an  instrument 
and  rely  upon  keeping  the  parts  at  rest  and  administering  opium.  Fracture 
of  the  coccyx  sometimes  results  in  the  development  of  a  very  painfiil  neu- 
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ralgic  condition  of  the  part,  constituting  a  form  of  the  affection  described  bj 
Dr.  Nott  and  8ir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  and  known  as  coecygodynia;  the  treatment 
recommended  by  those  gentlemen  consists  in  subcutaneous  division  of  iht 
ligamentous  attachments  of  the  part,  or,  if  that  fail,  in  excision  of  the  bone 
itself,  an  operation  which  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  several  sur- 
geons, including  Dr.  Burnham,  Dr.  Mursick,  Dr.  Morton,  and  myselC 

FRACTunra  of  the  Upper  Extkemitv. 

Claviole. — The  clavicle  is  peculiarly  liable  to  fracture,  not  only  from  iu 
exposed  position,  but  from  the  fact  of  its  being  the  sole  bond  of  osseous  con- 
nection between  the  trunk  and  the  upper  extremity.  It  may  be  broken  bj 
direct  violence  in  any  part  of  its  length,  but  is  much  oflener  fractured  by 
indirect  violence  (such  as  a  fall  or  blow  on  the  shoulder),  and  then  usually 
pves  way  near  the  outer  end  of  its  middle  third,  where  the  bone  U  weakwi. 
Partial  fracture  from  indirect  violence  is  usually  situated  towards  the  inner 


end  of  the  middle  third,  and  is  characterized  by  slight  angular  pntjiftiim. 
Pdrtinl  fracture  from  direct  violence  is  commonJv  Mtuated  more  exteraallT, 
and  is  marked  by  angular  dejirefion.  Muterilar  action  is  an  occsaioDal 
cause  of  fractured  clavicle,  particularly,  according  toDelens,  of  fiactureeof 
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the  inner  third  of  the  bone ;  the  immediate  mechaniam  of  the  accident  in 
;n>me  cases  may  be,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Packard,  the  bending  of  the  clavicle 
iivtr  the  first  rib,  which  acts  as  a  fulcrum.  Fractures  from  direct  violence 
an  commonly  transverse,  and  may  occasionally  be  comminuted  ;  fractures 
fmra  indirect  violence  are  almost  invariably  oblique,  the  bevelling  being  from 
l-'liin?  backwards,  and  from  without  inwards.  Fracture  of  the  sternal  end 
■  if  the  clavicle,  icUhin  the  fibres  of  the  costo-clavieuiar  ligament,  is  usually 
aiiiniied  with  but  little  displacement,  though,  according  to  R.  W.  Smith,  the 
'•uier  fragment  is  in  these  cases  displaced  forvxtrds,  or  forwards  and  »lighfly 
•toiniimrdii ;  similarly,  there  is  little  digplacement  in  fracture  of  the  outer 
third,  u-Uhin  the  limits  of  the  coraco-elavtcular  ligament,  but  if  the  fracture 
bt  outtide  of  the  trapezoid  branch  of  that  ligament,  the  displacement,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  surgeon,  is  quite  marked.  According  to  A.  Gordon,  how- 
cvr-r.  even  the  esistence  of  the  last-named  variety  of  fracture  is  doubtful. 
Fractures  of  the  middle  of  the  clavicle,  especially  such  as  are  produced  by 
in^lirect  violence,  are  accompanied  with  great  and  very  constant  displacement, 
ThL'  consists  in  a  tilting  upwards  of  the  Inner  fragment,  and  a  dropping  of 
■\\r  ■luter  fragment,  which  la  also  rocked  inwards  and  somewhat  backwards 
\'\  the  action  of  the  powerful  muscles  attached  to  the  scapula,  particularly 
U;r*  rhrimboidei,  trapezius,  levator  anguli  scapulte,  pectoralis  minor,  and  some 
tibiw  of  the  serratus  magnus. 

The  diaynotit  of  fractured  clavicle  can  usually  be  made  without  difficulty ; 
if  the  middle  of  the  bone  be  involved,  the  displacement  is  in  itself  sufficiently 
■  iiiiracteristio,    while    crepitus 
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k'  be  elicited  in  any  position  of 
TV-  fracture,  on  account  of  the  sub- 
I'iuneous  character  of  the  bone  in 
::■  whole  length.  In  cases  of  partial 
■r  )«rtia]ly  impacted  fracture  from 
■Lrert  violence,  an  accident  of  not 
.Tifrwjuent  occurrence  among  i^uite 
V'lini: i-hildren, persistent  tenderness 
vViT  the  point  of  injury  will  be  found 
a  Tiluable  diagnoetic  sign.  The  at- 
il:iiiioijf  the  ]>aticnt,  in  cases  of  com- 
jil-iif  fracture,  is  peculiar,  and  often 
-ijnificant  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury; the  head  is  bent  towards  the 
i:^iied  side,  no  as  to  relax  the  mus- 
''"•.  while  the  elbow  and  forearm 
»"■  rtipported  in  the  opposite  hand, 
•>  u  to  diminish  the  dragging  sensa- 
tim  produced  by  the  weight  of  the 
'  :ijl>.  The  protjnoni*,  as  regards  the 
i.:i-  "f  the  patient  and  the  utility  of 
ih'  limb,  is  veri"  favorable;  I  believe, 
h.pwrver,  that  a  perfect  e»re — that  is, 
•iih'.nt  deformity — is  vcr}-  rarely  ob- 
uineH.  at  least  in  oblique  fi-acturcs  of 
iht  middle  of  the  bone.  Comminuted 
//MrlMre  of  the  clavicle  is  sometimes 
» >*riini»  injurv,  from  concomitant  laceration  of  the  subclavian  vein  or  plexus 
'■r  DPTvn.  Compound  fradure  of  this  bone  is  rare,  except  as  the  result  of 
rauhot  injury,  when  it  is  apt  to  prove  fetal  from  thoracic  complications ;  I 
W,  however,  under  my  care,  some  year*  ago,  a  case  of  multiple  fracture  of 
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the  clavicle  from  direct  violence,  which  became  secondarily  compound  by 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration ;  slight  necrosis  followed,  but  the  patient 
eventually  made  a  good  recovery.  Fracture  of  both  clavicles  is  an  accident 
of  rare  occurrence,  but  presents  no  peculiarities,  except  that  of  course  it 
requires  some  modification  of  the  apparatus  used  in  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Fractured  Clavicle. — The  treatment  of  fractured  clavicle  may 
be  conducted  bv  position  alone,  or  by  position  aided  by  various  forms  of  appa- 
ratus.  The  deformity,  as  we  have  seen,  depends  (1)  on  the  tilting  up  of  the 
inner  fragment,  by  the  resiliency  of  its  ligamentous  attachments  and  the 
action  of  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle;  (2)  on  the  falling  of  the  shoulder 
with  the  outer  fragment,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  arm;  but  (3)  chiefly  on  the 
rocking  inwards  and  backwards  of  the  outer  fragment,  by  the  action  of  the 
powerful  muscles  attached  to  the  scapula.     Hence  the  indications  for  treat- 
ment are,  (1)  to  relax  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  (2)  to  prevent  the 
weight  of  the  arm  from  dragging  down  the  outer  fragment,  and  (3)  by  fixing 
the  scapula,  to  carry  the  attached  external  fragment  outwards  and  forwards, 
and  thus  restore  the  shape  of  what  has  been  not  inaptly  called  the  "shoulder 
girdle.**    These  indications  may  all  be  met  by  position  alone.    For  this  pur- 
pose the  patient  should  lie  fiat  on  his  back,  on  a  firm,  hard  mattress,  with  the 
head  slightly  elevated,  and  the  arm  fiexed  and  carried  across  the  chest,  so 
that  the  hand  rests  on  the  sound  shoulder — ^the  position  commonly  known  ad 
the  "  Velpeau  position,"  from  its  having  been  employed  by  that  dbtinguished 
surgeon  m  the  treatment  of  these  and  other  injuries  (see  Fig.  116).     The 
elevation  of  the  head  (by  means  of  a  single  pillow,  which  must  not  touch  the 
shoulders)  relaxes  the  sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  and  thus  obviates  the 
tendency  to  upward  tilting  of  the  inner  fragment ;  the  position  of  the  arm 
across  the  chest  makes  the  weight  of  the  limb  act,  if  at  all,  in  an  upward 
direction,  and  thus  effectually  prevents  any  downward  displacement ;  while 
the  weight  of  the  chest,  together  with  the  firm  and  even  counter-pressure  of 
the  mattress,  serve  to  fix  the  scapula,  and  thus  prevent  that  rockmg  of  the 
bone  around  the  chest  which  causes  the  inward  and  backward  displacement 
of  the  outer  fragment.    By  this  simple  mode  of  treatment  the  deformity  can, 
at  least  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  be  completely  reduced,  and  could 
the  patient  be  trusted  to  remain  quiet  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  (three  to 
four  weeks),  nothing  further  would  be  required.    In  practice,  however,  very 
few  patients  can  help  shifting  their  posture  in  sleep,  if  not  while  awake,  and 
hence  retentive  apparatus  is  usually  necessary.    If  the  patient  can  remain  in 
bed,  the  scapula  may  be  fixed  by  a  broad  and  long  wed^e-shaped  pad,  applied 
as  a  compress  on  the  lower  blade  of  the  bone,  and  held  in  place  by  several 
broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  while  the  arm  is  fastened  m  the  "  Velpeau 
position''  Dy  a  few  strips  of  the  same  material.    If  the  patient  cannot  remain 
in  bed,  the  same  appliances  may  be  used,  with  the  fuldition  of  a  compress 
upon  the  projecting  end  of  the  inner  fragment,  and  a  broad  roller  bandage 
used  as  what  is  known  as  the  ''third  roller  of  Desault,'^'  with  additional  cir- 
cular turns  to  fix  the  arm  in  the  required  position.     The  same  indications 
may  be  met  by  using  Fox's  apparatus  (to  be  presently  described),  or  any  of 

^  The  application  of  the  third  roller  of  Desault  is  thus  described  by  Wales:  Place 
the  initial  extremity  of  the  roller  "under  the  axilla  of  the  sound  siae,  then  conduct 
the  cylinder  over  the  broken  clavicle,  upon  which  a  compress  must  be  placed,  down 
the  posterior  surface  of  the  arm  under  the  elbow,  and  over  the  forearm  to  the  point  of 
departure;  thence  across  the  back  obliquely  over  the  injured  shoulder,  down  the 
front  of  the  arm  and  under  the  elbow,  to  pass  obliquely  across  the  chest  to  the  axilla 
of  the  sound  side."  These  turns  are  repeated  until  the  roller  is  exhausted,  thus  form- 
ing two  triangles,  one  in  front  and  the  other  behind  the  chest ;  the  flrranem  of  the 
bandage  may  be  much  increased  by  making  additional  circular  turns  as  recommended 
in  the  text. 
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iu  modifications,  taking  care  to  apply  the  pad— ?io(  as  an  axillary  fulcrum, 
but  simply  as  a  scapular  eompress.  The  posterior  figure  of  8  bandage,  recom- 
Qifuded  by  some  authors,  is  defective  in  that  its  force  ia  exerted  on  the  acro- 
Diial  part  of  the  scapula  only,  and  not  on  the  entire  bone ;  the  same  objection 
applies  to  most  of  tne  back  Bplints  devised  for  these  cases,  though  a  back 
rplint,  such  as  that  devised  by  Dr.  Staples,  of  Minnesota,  broad  enough  to  fix 
Imh  Bcapulte,  might  be  made  a  usefiil  adjuvant  to  the  compresses  already 
•li--cribed.  Vacher,  of  Birkenhead,  has  modified  the  figure  of  8  bandage  by 
applying  metallic  caps  to  both  shoulders,  and  drawing  them  backwards  by 
nit-ans  of  a  poet^rior  strap  and  buckle.  The  ap]>aratua  introduced  by  Dr. 
t.itiirge  Fox,  of  this  city,  is  thus  described  by  Sargent:  "The  apparatus  con- 
-i-i;-  of  a  firmly  stufied  pad  of  a  wedge  shape,  and  about  half  as  long  as  the 
humerus,  having  a  band  attached  to  each  extremity  of  its  upper  or  thickest 
margin;  a  sling  to  suspend  the  elbow  and  forearm,  made  of  strong  muslin, 
nith  a  cord  attached  to  the  humeral  extremity,  and  another  to  each  end  of 
the  carpal  portion;  and  a  ring  made  of  muslin  stuffed  with  cotton  to  encircle 
tiie  iiouDd  shoulder,  and  serve  as  means  of  acting 
up"n  and  securing  the  sling."   Fox's  apparatus  Fio.  1I6. 

hM  undoubtedly  produced  a  great  many  ex- 
'vUent  cures;  it  has  done  so,  however,  I  believe, 
liy  firing  the  Mapula  more  or  less  perfectly,  and 
nut  br  afibrding  leverage  to  the  humerus,  as  it 
■iui  urigiDally  intended  to  do.  Indeed,  the 
■edge-shaped  pad,  if  used  as  a  fulcrum,  pro- 
duces ta  much  pain  that  few  patients  can  endure 
it  f jr  any  length  of  time;  so  that  in  practice 
-urgeons  eeoerally  apply  it  far  back — where  it 
VM  merely  as  a  scapular  compress — or  else 
rt^luce  its  tbickneea  to  such  a  degree  that  its 
iciiun  as  a  fiilcnim  is  entirely  defeated.  Fox's 
apparatus  has  been  ingeniously  modified  by  Dr. 
Uvix,  Prof.  Hamilton,  and  others,  and  any  of 
tbtfe  fiirms  of  the  sling  and  pad  dressing  may 
lie  u»d  with  good  results,  provided  that  they 
'>'  ucurately  adjusted  and  carefully  watched 


t>y  the  I 


irgeon^ 


Moore,  of  Rochester,  and 


SiTrt,  of  New  York,  believe  that  the  point  of 

Di'vt  importance  is  to  render  tense  the  clavic- 

aUr  fibres  of  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  and 

ihui  draw  the  inner  fragment  downwards ;  the 

''inner  surgeon  accomplishes  this  purpose  by 

I'lrrio;;  the  entire  arm  backwards,  and  fixing 

II  «iih  a  nhawl  or  strip  of  muslin  folded  as  a  cravat  and  made  to  describe 

^-■urea  of  8  around  the  sound  shoulder  and  the  elbow  of  the  affected  side; 

■  hile  Prof.  Sayre  employs  two  broad  adhesive  strips,  one  of  which  fixes  the 

»ftn  and  acts  as  a  fulcrum,  while  the  other  forces  the  shoulder  backwards  by 

't««ring  ihe  elbow  forwards,  at  the  same  time  supporting  the  forearm,  as 

•li"»n  in  Fig.  115.    Dr.  Satterthwaite  has  modified  Sayre'a  drcssinj^  by  adding 

M  tiillary  pad,  and  employing  elastic  bands  instead  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Vnion  of  a  fractured  clavicle  usually  occurs  within  three  weeks,  but  the 

'in«ing  should  be  retained,  as  a  matter  of  safety,  at  least  a  couple  of  weeks 


'  ^  »  fan  and  abla  diicuuion  of  tbs  principles  of  traatment  of  fractured  clavicle, 
tnd  thf  eompantive  merJU  of  different  fornn  of  apparatus,  by  Dr.  Edward  Hart«- 
b'.nc.of  thitci^iin  tbe2d  volumeof  the  Ftimtylvanxa  Hotpital  ReporU,p^.  108-142. 
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Scapula. — ^The  scapula  may  be  broken  through  its  body,  through  it«*  neck, 
through  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  through  the  acromion  or  coracoid  proct«^^. 

Frcudure  of  tlie  Body  of  tlie  Scapula  is  a  rare  accident,  and  is  usually  due 
to  direct  violence,  though  it  is  said  in  one  case  (Heylen's)  to  have  been  pr«K 
duced  by  muscular  action.  If  the  spine  of  the  scapula  be  involved,  the  lin- 
of  fracture  can  commonly  be  detected  with  facility  t>y  palpation,  and  io  otlur 
cases  crepitus  can  generally  be  elicited  by  pressing  firmly  on  the  scapula  viih 
one  hand,  while  the  other  moves  the  shoulder  m  various  directions.  Th«' 
treatment  consists  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  deformity,  if  there  be  any,  by 
manipulation,  and  in  then  fixing  the  arm  to  the  side  by  circular  turns  of  a 
roller  bandage  or  by  adhesive  strips,  the  forearm  and  elbow  being  supporter! 
in  a  suitable  sling.  If  the  lower  angle  have  been  separated  from  the  re?i  '•: 
the  bone,  it  may  be  secured,  as  advised  by  Boyer,  by  the  additional  applica- 
tion of  a  firm  compress. 

Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Scapxda  (in  the  anatombt's  sense  of  the  term 
is  an  accident  the  possibility  of  which  has  never  been  established  by  dU-^M- 
tion,  and  which,  if  it  have  ever  occurred,  except  when  complicated  with 
comminution  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  must  certainly  be  very  rare.  The  terui 
^^ fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  i^capula"  as  used  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  how- 
ever, means  fracture  through  the  supra-scapular  notch,  and  in  this  poi«itioii 
the  lesion  has  unquestionably  been  met  with,  though  very  rarely.  I  have 
myself  seen  one  example,  in  a  child  five  years  old.  The  amount  of  di.«4pla la- 
ment depends  on  the  degree  of  integrity  of  the  various  ligaments  of  the  i»art. 
especially  the  coraco-clavicular  and  ooraco-acromial.  If  these  be  ruptun-i 
the  glenoid  cavity  and  head  of  the  humerus  fall  into  the  axilla  ^  where  thtr 
latter  may  be  sometimes  felt),  causing  a  depresj^ion  beneath  the  aeromi** 
as  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  though  not  so  deep ;  crepitus  is  elicitwl  bv 
laying  one  hand  on  the  shoulder,  so  as  to  touch  the  coracoid  process,  and  ^itfa 
the  other  hand  moving  the  arm  in  various  directions.  In  a  child  the  pan 
may  be  grasped  by  placing  the  fingers  on  the  shoulder  and  thrusting  the 
thumb  deeply  into  the  axilla.  The  deformity  can  readily  be  reduce*!,  but 
instantly  recurs  when  support  is  removed,  and  the  coracoid  process  can  l»f 
felt  moving  with  the  humerus,  instead  of  with  the  acromion.  The  treatvi^ft 
consists  in  fixing  the  scapula  by  placing  a  thin  pad  or  folded  towel  in  ih* 
axilla,  fastening  the  arm  to  the  side  by  circular  turns  of  a  roller  or  adhe>iv» 
strips,  and  supporting  the  forearm  and  elbow  in  a  sling.  The  same  drftv^inj 
would  be  applicable  in  a  case  of  comminution  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

Fracture  of  the  Acromion  is  probably  a  rarer  accident  than  epiphyj^cal 
separation  of  that  process.  When  the  hue  of  fracture  is  through  or  iK^hin-i 
the  acroraio-clavicular  articulation,  the  shoulder  drops  forwards,  inwani*. 
and  downwards,  as  in  cases  of  fractured  clavicle;  if,  nowcver,  the  fractnr* 
be  in  front  of  the  acromio-clavicular  articulation,  there  will  be  little  or  u  • 
displacement,  and  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  by  the  detection  of  mobility 
and  crepitus.  ITnicm  occurs  without  much  deformity,  though  rarely,  acc»nl- 
ing  to  C5ooj)er,  except  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  treatment  consists  in  fixing  tli» 
arm  and  scapula  by  an  axillary  pad  and  bandage,  and  in  supporting  thr 
elbow  with  a  sling.  This,  as  well  as  fracture  of  the  body  or  neck  of  th»» 
scapula,  may  be  also  efficiently  treated  with  the  bandage  known  as  VelpeauV. 
the  application  of  which  can  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  illu.«tratitm. 

hVacture  of  the  Coracoid  Process  occasionally,  though  rarely,  occurs,  as  th« 
result  of  direct  violence.  There  is  seldom  any  displacement,  and  no  frrii*- 
metU  is  require<l  beyond  the  use  of  a  sling,  with  perhaps  a  few  turns  of  a 
roller  around  the  arm  and  shoulder. 

Two  or  more  of  these  various  forms  of  scapular  fracture  may  coexist  in 
the  same  ease,  or  any  one  of  them  may  be  complicated  by  fracture  or  dial«>- 
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raiioD  of  the  humerus  or  clavicle;  for  the  treatmeutof  auch  injuries  no  gen- 
eral rale*  can  be  laid  down,  but  each  case  must  be  managed  with  reference 
til  ix£  own  peculiar  exigencies.  The  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  wilt  often  be 
much  taxed  in  endeavoring  to  meet  the  different  indications  presented,  and 
hi'  will  often  be  disappointed 
iiy  the  persisteoce  of  deform- 
iiT.  which,  however,  fortu- 
iisielv  seldom  proves  much 
'f  an  impediment  to  the  use- 
tulnc^sB  of  the  arm.  The  time 
m[uired  for  treatment,  in 
(3.-^  of  fractured  scapula,  is 
ii'iially  from    three   to   four 

Fraetarea  of  the  Humeral. 
—Fractures  of  the  humerus 
ari-iltvidcd  by  Hamilton  Into 
•■l-ven  classes,  of  which  four 
iTv  fractures  of  the  upper  ex- 
iri'oiity  .'head,  neck,  and  tu- 
l.-reles  •,  one  of  the  shaft,  and 
■ii  iif  the  lower  estremity. 

L  Prutnrei  of  the  Upper 
Sxtremity  of  the  Hnmernfl. — 

1-  The  fracture  may  pass 
ihriingh  the  He/id  and  Ana- 
'■■nifal  \eek  of  the  bone,  being 
'liit-flv  inlra-capsular,  and 
niav  iir  may  not  be  impacted, 

iii-iirding  to   ci re um stances.  _^^     u.u*..u«. 

It  ihe  fracture  be  entirely  in- 

"•x-rnpmlnr,  bony  union  cannot  woll  occur,  and  the  detached  head  of  the 
iiunwTus  is  apt  t<i  Ijccome  carious  or  necrosed,  requiring  an  operation  for  its 
rinioTal.  Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  is  attended  with  but  little  de- 
lirmity,  nor  does  it  much  interfere  with  the  motions  of  the  part.  There 
[iiay  ti  gliirbt  shortening,  and  crepitus  can  usually  be  elicited  by  pressing 
ihr  head  of  the  bone  into  its  socket  and  making  rotation;  the  ahouider  is 
till-  M«t  of  severe  pain.  This  injury  results  from  direct  violence,  and  is 
[irincipaily  met  with  in  old  persons. 

i  J  Frhrture  through  the  Tubereles  of  the  humerus  differs  from  the  pre- 
■^iini;  variety  merelv  in  being  completely  extra-^iapsular.  Bony  union  takes 
plai«  in  thoie  cfldes,  out  the  motion  of  the  joint  is  apt  to  be  impaired  by  the 
invpilar  masses  of  callus  which  are  formed.  Crepitus  may  be  detected  by 
.-rafping  the  tubercles  with  one  hand,  and  rotating  the  arm  with  the  other; 
ihere  is  rarely  much  displacement,  though,  if  the  fracture  be  impacted,  there 
niay  be  »l^rht  shortening.  The  signs  of  this  injury  are  very  obscure,  and  in 
miny  csijes  the  diagnosis  cannot  be  positively  made  during  life. 

'  -i- 1  LonoUuditml  Froftwe  of  the  Head  and  Neck,  or  flitting  off  of  the 
Or'atfT  Tuberrle,  produces  a  marked  increase  in  the  antero-i>oatcrior  diameter 
■I'  ihe  upper  end  of  the  humerus,  and,  while  there  is  some  depression  under 
'hi-  acromion,  a  smooth,  bony  prominence  can  be  felt  under  the  coracoid  prec- 
is; crepitus  can  be  usually  elicited  by  pressing  together  the  tubercles  and 
routing  the  arm,  while  the  mobility  of  the  limb  is  unimpared.    Union  takes 
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place  by  bone,  or  by  fibrous  tissue,  according  to  the  amount  of  separation  Iw- 
tween  tne  tragments. 

(4.)  Fracture  of  the  Surgical  Neek  of  the  humerus,  under  which  head  may 
be  included  separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis,  is  the  most  frequent  form  of 
injury  met  witb  in  this  region.  The  surffical  neck  is  that  part  of  the  hume- 
rus which  extends  from  the  line  of  epiphyseal  junction  to  the  place  of  inwr- 
tion  of  the  latiseimus  dorai  and  pectoralia  major  muscles.  Fracture  of  this 
part  usually  results  from  direct  violence,  and  is  often  accompanied  with  great 
contusion  and  swelling  of  the  soft  parts.  Separation  of  the  epiphysis  iFisr. 
117}  is  an  accident  of  early  life,  but  true  fracture,  though  met  with  in  chil- 
dren, is  more  frequent  among  adults.  Crepitus  can  be  readily  elicited,  onlerF 
either  impaction  or  overlapping  have  occurred ;  in  the  latter  case  the  diagnut^tf 


can  be  easily  made  from  the  deformity,  which  is  characteristic,  and  whi.-h 
consists  in  the  upper  end  ol'  the  lower  fragment  being  drawn  upwards,  inwanl?. 
and  forwards,  while  the  upper  fragment  is  rotated  outwards.  Reducti"0 
is  otlen  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible  in  these  eases,  in  spite  of  whidi. 
uniuncommonly  occurs  without  materia]  impairment  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
limb. 

Treatment  of  Fraetures  of  the  Upper  Extremity  of  ihe  Hamerut.— Com- 
pound fracture*  of  these  parts,  especially  if  resulting  from  fftiiuhol  rryun, 
usually  require  either  excision  or  amputation.  The  treatment  of  nm/j' 
fractures  ot  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  may  be  conducted  satistttctorily  in 
the  following  way.  A  roller  should  be  in  the  first  place  applied  smoothly  aii>l 
evenly  to  the  injured  arm,  from  the  tijie  of  the  fingers  to,  but  twt  aborr.  tbr 
seat  of  fracture.  This  bandage  should  be  applied  while  theelbow  is  in  a  fleW 
position.  A  thin  pad,  cumprcse,  or  folded  towel  is  then  to  be  placed  in  tht 
•xilla,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hoflowof  thatpart  andaflbrdafirm  basis  of  support 
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to  tlie  humerus.  This  pad  may  be  held  in  place  by  a  bandage  or  by  adhesive 
Etripf.  The  aim  is  then  brought  to  the  side,  with  the  elbow  a  little  forwards, 
£0  a»  to  obviate  the  anterior  angular  projection,  and  sufficient  extension  made 
lo  reduce  the  fracture.  The  arm  is  to  be  eecu rely  fastened  to  the  chest  with 
oirciilar  turns  of  a  roller  or  adhesive  strips,  and 
the  forearm  secured  across  the  chest,  somewhat 
as  in  the  "  Velpeau  position,"  or  merely  sup- 
f-irted  by  a  sling,  as  may  be  found  most  conve- 
nient After  a  few  days,  when  swelling  has 
$ub«ided, a  moulded  pasteboard  or  gutta-percha 
cap  may  be  applied  to  the  shoulder  and  upper 
h&lf  of  the  humerus,  and  will  give  additional 
Hirurity  and  firmnees  to  the  dressing.  This 
simple  mode  of  treatment,  which  is  very  similar 
!■>  that  recommended  by  Fergusson  (Fig.  119), 
Kill,  I  think,  be  found  quite  as  efficient  and  a 
■^TvU  deal  less  annoying  to  the  patient  than  the 
aii;ralar  splint,  short  splints,  and  axillary  pad 
•  lUn  asea  for  the  purpose.  Erichsen  uses  a 
in'l,  a  leather  Ehouider-cap,  and  a  sling,  while 
ILtmilton  employs  a  simple  outside  splint  of 
;:[ilta-percha  without  any  pad.  Welch  sshoul- 
'i< T-tiplint  may  be  also  used  in  the  treatment  of 
[hue  injuries. 

2.  Fracture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Hnmemi  is  an  accident  of  frequent  oc- 
•TUTcnce,  and  may  result  from  either  direct  or  indirect  violence.  The  seat 
"i  'he  Jrttelure  is  more  often  below  than  above  the  middle  of  the  bone,  and  its 
line  usually  somewhat  oblique,  from  above  downwards  and  outwards.  The 
•'■filaeement  consists  in  the  drawing  upwards  and  inwards  of  the  lower  frag- 
i:i;nl,  with  some  eversion  of  the  upper  fragment,  and  an  anterior  angular 
[irjpclion,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  forearm.  The  diagnosU  is  easy,  the  in- 
cna^ed  mobility  and  crepitus  rendering  the  nature  of  the  injuiT  almost  unmis- 
taluhle.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  bandage  up  to,  but 
i^'>iabove,theseat  of  fracture  (until  after  thesubsideneeof  swelling),  and  the 
'J-'  iif  an  internal  angular  splint,  with  an  outside  splint  moulded  from  paste- 
l-rtird  or  gutta-percha.  If  the  anterior  angular  deformity  give  any  trouble, 
tin-  internal  may  be  replaced  by  an  anterior  angular  splint,  or  a  short  ante- 
ri-.r  BplJDt  may  be  used  with  the  moulded  pasteboard  splint,  while  the  forearm 
i-  Ilia  acro«  the  chest,  and  fixed  by  a  broad  bandage,  or  merely  supported 
W  ■  short  sling  around  the  wrist.  Various  plans  of  making  permanent  es- 
Kneiwi  have  Men  proposed,  but  are  all  of  questionable  utility,  sufficient 
"ilea^on  being  afforded  by  the  weight  of  the  elbow,  which  for  this  purpose 
'-h'Kild  be  unsupported,  or,  at  least,  not  pressed  upwards.  If  the  mtemal 
ugular  splint  be  used,  care  should  be  taken  that  it  do  not  press  on  the  axil- 
Ury  vein  ;  the  angle  of  the  splint  may  be  varied  at  different  dressings  so  as 
14  (Void  etiffiieae  of  the  elbow. 

S.  FraetiiTei  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Htuaema. — (1.)  Of  these, 
the  firet  to  be  considered  is  the  Fracture  at  lite  Base  of  the  Condyles  not  im- 
plicating the  joint,  onder  which  head  ma>'  be  properly  included  separation 
uf  the  lower  cpiphj^is  of  the  humerus.  This  form  of  fracture  usually  results 
from  indirect  violence  exerted  upon  the  extremity  of  the  elbow,  and  its  line 
i*  generally  oblique,  upwards  and  backww'ds.  This  injuiy  is  frequently 
wnfiued  with  dislocation  of  the  elbow  backwards,  but  the  diaffnrma  can  M 
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made  by  obHerving  that  in/rorfurtf  there  iaincreaBed  mobility,  crepitus,  shnri- 
eniDg  of  the  humerus,  but  no  change  in  the  relative  position  of  the  olecrau'  u 
and  condyles,  and  that  the  deformity,  while  easily  reduced,  instantly  rtcurv 
on  the  removal  of  exteusion.  In  dislocation,  on  the  other  hand,  then.'  L- 
immobility,  no  crepitus.  d<j 
Fio.  120.  shortening,  but  an  obvi^u.- 

projection  of  the  olecran<<a 
behind  the  line  of  the  oii- 
dylcs,  and  the  displace  me  ul 
when  reduced  does  not  n- 
tum. 

(2.)  Fracture  at  Ae  B-m 
of  the  Condyle*,  eomplieal--l 
by  a  &)liUing  Fradurr  !«- 
tweeii  Oitm,  is  a  aomewltut 
rare  accident ;  it  is  marttii 
by  the  same  symptoms  a^  ili' 
prece<Iing  variety,  with  liic 

FnciuKUihcbucortbccondyln.    iGuv.)       '  addition  ofimTCaW  frroJ-'rA 

4tke  knver  end  of  the  hum'- 
by  pressing  tliem  t^ipetlur 
Besides  the  above  varieties,  there  may  be  separate  fractures  of  {'-i'  thr 
Inner  Condyle  (trochlea),  (4)  the  Inner  Epicotidyle  (epitrochlea),  (-ii  ihc 
Outer  Condyle,  and,  possibly,  (6)  the  Outer  Epitondyle,  though  I  am  v-i. 
aware  that  the  existence  of  this  lesion  has  ever  been  demonstrated  by  di.-v^'^- 
tion.     The  diagnosis  of  these  varieties  of  fractun 
can  usually  be  made  by  the  detection  of  mobilitv 
and  crepitus,  elicited  by  graapiuf^  the  arm  firmly 
with  one  hand,  and  moving  either  condyle  8uci-<v 
sively  in  various  directions,  or  by  pressing  and  nil>- 
bing  the   condyles   together.     There  is   commonly 
not  much  displacement,  excent  in  ca«  of  fracture  ■!' 
the  inner  epicondyle,  when  tite  separated  fragmrui 
is  often  displaced  downwards  in  the  direction  of  iho 
baud.     These  injuries  generally  result  from  dimi 
violence,  and  after  recovery  the  elbow  is  often  It :! 
stiff,  if  not  absolutely  anchyloscd. 

Treatment  of  Fraetureg  of  the  Loteer  Extremily  '■} 
the  Humeni».—\ny  of  these  fractures  may  be  i-"!!- 
veniently  and  efficiently  treated  bv  means  of  a  ^iru- 
(Erichiih.)  pie  internal  rectangular  splint  (Pig.  ]2'2>,  the  litre- 

arm  being  in  a  scnii-prone  position  with  the  thumb 
Einting  upwards,  or  by  means  of  an  anterior  angular  splint,  the  forearm 
ing  supine.  The  splints  should  be  well  padded,  and  no  bandage  shouM 
be  applied  beneath  the  splint,  until  after  the  subsidence  of  inflaromatory 
swelling.  Indeed,  the  son  parts  are  often  so  much  involved  in  thote  ra^-^. 
that  the  use  of  evaporating  lotions  may  be  required  for  a  few  dav:^,  the  limb 
being  bandaged  to  the  splint  above  and  below,  while  the  joint  itself  '»  left 
exptned.  Several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  devised  for  the  treaUncDt 
of  these  injuries,  among  the  most  ingenious  of  which  may  be  specially  men- 
tioned the  splints  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  Hamilton,  Bond,  Welch,  and  Mayo.  I 
am  not  aware,  however,  that  they  present  any  advantages  over  the  simple 
form  of  dressing  above  recommended  ;  whatever  plan  be  adopted,  great  cat* 
must  he  taken  to  avoid  undue  or  uneven  pressure,  which  might  produce  ex- 
coriation or  even  gangrene.     Great  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  is 
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maintaiiiing  reduction,  from  the  actioD  of  the  powerful  muscles  at  the  back 
nf  the  arm ;  b^  careful  baDdagine,  however,  and  the  judicious  use  of  com- 
onme,  thie  difficulty  can  usually 

te  overcome.'    As   already   men-  Pio- 122. 

lioned,  if  the  elbow-joint  be  in- 
volved in  the  fracture,  there  will 
■Ivajs  be  great  risk  of  anchylosis ; 
hence,  it  maj  be  proper  to  resort  to 
paffiive  motion  at  a  comparatively 
early  period  in  these  cases,  as  soon 
eDmelimes  as  the  end  of  the  third  or 
f'lurth  week  ;  or  the  patient  may 
be  directed  to  swing  a  flat-iron,  as 
recommended  in  the  last  chapter. 
Co»ipouHd  fracture  of  Oie  elbovyjoint 

1!  >  very  serious  injury,  and  usually  Pbyiick'i  elbow  ipiiau. 

reomres  excision  or  amputation. 

The  time  required  for  the  treatment  of  a  fractured  humerus  is  commonly 
ftnm  five  to  eight  weeks,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  other 
iMdifying  circumstances. 

Frtctnre  of  the  Olecranon  is  usually  produced  by  direct  violence,  such 
u  a  &II  on  the  point  of  the  elbow.  It  may  also  be  caused  by  indirect  vio- 
lence— a  foil  on  the  hand,  etc. ;  or  even  by  muscular  action,  through  the 
piiverAil  cuatraction  of  the  triceps  extensor  muscle.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
mechanism  of  the  injury  probably  consists  in  the  olecranon  process  being 
broken  as  aa  overbent  lever,  across  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  which  act 
tr  a  fiilcrum.  The  symptoms  of  the  accident  are  sufficiently  obvious.  If 
the  ligamentous  expansion  of  the  triceps  be  extensively  ruptured,  the  de- 
iK.'hed  process  will  be  drawn  a  considerable  distance  up  the  arm,  giving  rise 
I' marked  displacement.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however  (at  least  ac- 
r"riling  to  my  own  experience),  there  is  little  or  no  separation,  and  the  diag- 
ufi?  most  then  be  made  by  noting  the  existence  of  abnormal  mobility  and 
"f  crepitus.  Crepitus  can  commonly  be  elicited  simply  by  seizing  the  ole- 
awoa  and  rubbing  it  laterally  against  the  extremity  of  the  shaft  of  the 
ulna,  or,  if  there  be  any  displacement,  by  grasping  the  forearm  just  below 
lite  elbow,  so  that  the  forefinger  rests  upon  the  point  of  the  olecranon,  which 
II  draws  down  in  contact  with  the  shaft,  when  crepitus  may  be  brought  out 
l>7  flexing  and  extending  the  forearm  with  the  other  hand.  Union  occa- 
*i'inally  takes  place  by  bony  deposit,  but  is  more  oit«n  ligamentous  merely. 
The  utility  of  the  arm  may,  however,  be  preserved  even  with  considerable 
Mrtction  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  Ireatmenl  consists  in  fixing  the  ole- 
■nnon  in  appoeition  with  the  shaft  (which  may  be  conveniently  effected  by 
>K«Qfl  of  a  compress  and  adhesive  stripe),  and  keeping  the  joint  at  rest  in 
u  extended  position  for  four  or  five  weeks,  or  until  union  has  occurred. 
"^urjipoDS  are  divided  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  complde  or  of 
fAiii/d  extension,  many  agreeing  with  Sir  Astley  Cooper  and  Prof.  Hamil- 
'^'D,  in  recommending  the  former,  while  the  majority  of  French  surgeons, 
Mr,  Erichsen,  and  others,  prefer  the  latter.  I  am  myself  in  the  habit  of 
u-mg  a  simple  obtuse-angled  splint,  well  padded,  and  applied  to  the  inside 

'  Dr.  T.  Blanch  Bmith  re|K)rt«  a  caw  in  which,  othen  means  failing,  reduction  waa 
Bumiunad  by  eitCDdiDg  the  forearm  upon  the  >nn,  and  applying  a  long  ttra^ht 
•pliDt.  Dr.  Allu,  of  this  city,  alao  emplova  the  extended  potitiou  in  the  treatment 
(rfthewinjurie,.  ^ 
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of  the  arm  and  to  the  palmar  surface  of  the  forearm,  which  is  kept  in  a 
semi-prone  position.  Figure  of  8  turns  around  the  elbow  assist  in  fixin<r 
the  olecranon.  This  position — one  of  slight  flexion — is  less  irksome  to  the 
patient,  and  is  at  least  as  effective  in  obviating  deformity  as  that  of  com- 
plete extension,  which  sometimes  causes  an  angular  depression  at  the  seat  of 
fracture.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture  of  the  olecranon,  or  of  any  com- 
pound fracture  about  the  elbow-joint,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
serve the  limb,  the  arm  should  be  flexed  to  an  angle  of  from  100^  to  12U\ 
which  will  be  found  the  most  useful  position  should  anchylosis  ensue. 

Fracture  of  the  Coronoid  Process  of  the  Ulna  has  been  supposed  to  be  & 
frequent  complication  of  backward  dislocation  of  the  elbow-joint.  I  have, 
however,  been  unable  to  refer  to  more  than  twenty  cases  in  which  this  lesion 
has  been  diagnosticated  during  life  (and  in  none  of  them  does  the  diagn^-^is 
seem  to  have  been  confirmed  By  dissection),  while  only  three  of  nine  r^peci- 
mens  described  by  authors  appear  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  fracture.  Hence,  though  the  possibility  of  the  accident  must  he 
admitted,  it  must  be  considered  very  rare.  The  cause  of  such  an  injury  would 
probably  be  indirect  violence,  and  its  diagnosis  yrou\d  have  to  be  established 
principally  by  exclusion.  The  treatment  would  consist  in  fixing  the  elbow 
on  a  rectangular  splint,  and  in  practising  passive  motion  afler  three  or  four 
weeks. 


Fractures  of  the  Forearm. — Both  bones  of  the  forearm  are  frequently 
broken  through  their  shafts,  either  by  direct,  or  more  frequently  by  indire<t. 
violence,  while  by  direct  violence  either  the  radius  or  the  ulna  may  be  frac- 
tured separately.  If  only  one  bone  be  broken,  the  other  acts  as  a  splint,  an«l 
prevents  the  occurrence  of  much  displacement,  in  spite  of  the  obliquity  of  the 
fracture ;  but  if  both  bones  have  given  way,  there  is  marked  shortenini:, 
which,  with  the  mobility  and  crepitus,  render  the  nature  of  the  case  evident. 
The  treatment  consists  in  reducing  the  deformity  by  extension  and  manipula- 
tion, and  in  fixing  the  limb  so  that  the  line  of  the  bones  is  preserved,  and  the 
interosseous  space  not  encroached  upon,  while  the  motions  of  pronation  au*! 
supination  are  preserved.  For  this  purpose  the  supine  position,  advij?e<l  hv 
Lonsdale,  is  preferable  to  that  of  serai-pronation  ordinarily  recomniendt^l. 
The  reason  is  that  in  any  fracture  of  the  radius,  particularly  m  one  above  tiie 
insertion  of  the  pronator  radii  teres,  the  upper  fragment  is  supinated  by  the 
action  of  the  supinator  brevis  and  biceps  muscles,  and  therefore,  unless  the 
lower  fragment  be  also  supinated  by  the  surgeon,  union  with  rotatory  Je- 
formity  will  almost  inevitably  ensue.  Two  straight  splints  are  required, 
which  should  be  just  wide  enough  to  prevent  the  encircling  bandage  fr'Hi 
pressing  the  bones  together,  and  thus  diminishing  the  interosseous  space. 
The  palmar  splint  should  reach  from  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  beyond  the 
fingers;  the  dorsal  from  just  below  the  olecranon  to  just  above  the  stylnid 
process  of  the  ulna.  They  should  be  well  and  evenly  padded,  the  object  Ik  inji 
not  to  thrust  the  bones  apart  as  by  a  wedge,  but  to  fix  them  in  the  pO!*iti"D 
which  they  have  assumed  under  the  surgeon's  manipulations.  No  bamhvr 
should  he  used  underneath  the  splints,  and  the  dressing  should  be  renewed  at 
least  every  other  day  during  the  first  fortnight.  For  fracture  of  both  lx)ntT». 
the  splints  should  be  retained  for  from  five  to  seven  weeks,  but  for  fracture 
of  the  shaft  of  either  bone  alone,  four  weeks  will  usually  suffice.  A  /xTf'W 
cure  of  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  is  i^erhaps  rarely  obtaintil; 
but  I  believe  that  the  surgeon  will  secure  better  results  by  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment than  by  any  other. 
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Fnotsre  of  the  Head  of  the  Radiua  is  a  rare  form  of  injury  which  does 
Wit  appear  to  have  been  recc^ized  during  life,  though  the  possibility  of  its 
ut-eurrence  haa  been  demonstrated  by  dissection. 

Frsotore  of  the  Heck  of  the  Eadiui  is  rarely  met  with  except  when  com- 
plicated with  other  lesions.  The  diagnostic  signs  are  slight  anterior  dis- 
plai-cment,  with  localized  pain,  mobility,  and  crepitus.  The  treatment  consists 
ID  the  application  of  a  well-padded  internal  rectangular  splint,  the  separated 
tragment  being  kept  in  place  by  means  of  a  £rm  compress. 

Fracture  of  the  Lower  Extremity  of  the  Bsdin*  is  an  accident  of  very 
fn^juent  occurrence.  Its  nature  and  patholo^  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  Kpit-ial  study  by  Colles,  R.  W.  Smith,  Erichaen,  Goyrand,  VoiUemier, 
Ncltttcm,  Barton,  Gordon,  Moore,  and  Pilcher,  of  New  York.  There  are 
iwo  varieties  of  this  form  of  fracture,  which  are  known  generally  in  this 
i-uniry  aa  Colles's  and  Barton's  fractures.  Colles' s  fracture,  which  is  by  far 
the  iuo«t  common,  is  a  transverse  or  slightly  oblique  fracture,  situated  at 
fnmaquarterof  aninch  toaninchandahalf  above  the  articular  extremity 
"f  the  radius.  Barton'*  fracture  is  a  very  oblique  fracture,  extending  from 
the  articulation  upwards  and  backwards,  separating  and  displacing  the  whole 
i>r  a  portion  of  the  posterior  margin  of  the  articulating  surface.  It  is  a  very 
tare  uccident,  constituting  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  the 
nhnle  number  of  fractures  in  this  locality.  The  cause  of  these  injuries  is 
alni'ft  invariably  a  fall  upon  the  palm  of  the  hand,  the  position  of  over-ex- 
irn^'ion  causing  the  bone  to  give  way,  as  pointed  out  by  Gordon,  by  what 
mii-haniciaus  call  a  "  cross-breaking  strain ;"  the  displacement  is  very  con- 

7io.  123. 


ir  U»  ndiui  near  lu 


ont  the  lover  fragment  being  drawn  somewhat  upwards  and  backwards, 
")jilelhe  upper  fragment  projects  downwards  and  forwards;  the  hand  at  the 
-blue  lime  inclines  somewhat  to  the  radial  side,  though  if,  as  sometimes  hap- 
;■  tL-,  there  be  also  a  fracture  of  the  styloid  process  of  th"e  ulna,  this  symptom 
mar  not  be  present  In  some  coses,  according  to  Moore,  of  Rochester,  the 
'ty.->v\  process  is  dislocated  and  caught  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  from 
*:.ii'hp>«1tion  it  must  be  released  before  reduction  can  be  accomplished.  The 
-■^ville'l  "silver  fork"  deformity,  which  usually  characterizes  tnia  injury,  is 
«r-|j  v^n  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  123).  The  diagnosis  of  this 
frvture  is  generally  easy.  Beside  the  peculiar  displacement,  there  is  pain, 
irri^ily  increased  by  motion  and  especially  by  attempts  to  rotate  the  wrist, 
«iiii>'  crepitus  can  be  readily  elicited  by  drawing  down  the  hand  and  rubbing 
!".-^ther  the  fragments.  In  some  rare  cases  the  fracture  is  completely  im- 
[arted,  when  crepitus  will  Iw  absent,  and  reduction  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
•ii/le.  The  treatment  consists  in  effecting  reducti<m  by  means  of  extension 
M'l  manipulation,  and  in  fixing  the  limb  by  the  use  of  splints  and  compresses. 
Two  mrafffcaees  are  required,  one  over  the  dorsal  projection  (lower  fragment). 
Mil  one  over  the  palmar  prominence  (upper  fragment).  Two  straight  splints 
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ma^  be  applied  over  these  compresses  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Barton),  nr. 
which  I  prefer,  the  well-known  splint  of  Dr.  Bond  (Fi?.  124)  may  be  u$iii, 
or  one  oi  the  ingenious  modifications  of  Drs.  Hays,  Hamilton,  and  others 
To  any  of  these  a  short  dorsal  splint  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  addt-d. 
Bond's  Bplint  consists  of  a  piece  of  Wood,  of  the  shape  iodicated  in  the  fi^re, 
with  a  carved  block  to  support  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  side  strips  of  leather 
or  pasteboard.  It  is  prepared  for  use  by  placing  in  it  a  layer  ot  cotton  wad- 
ding or  folded  lint,  and  adjusting  upon  this  the  palmar  compress  in  such  a 


position  that,  when  the  spliot  is  applied,  it  will  press  accurately  upon  the  lowtr 
end  of  the  upper  fragment.  The  splint  is  laid  on  the  fractured  limb,  so  thai 
the  hand  folds  lightly  over  the  block  (which  should  fit  the  hollow  of  the  palm  \ 
and  the  dorsal  compress  is  then  adjusted  to  the  lower  fragment  bo  as  to  main- 
tain the  reduction  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  up  by  the  surgeon's  haniK 
The  dressing  is  completed  by  the  application  of  a  roller  bandage,  jSrm/y,  but 
not  tightly,  lor  fear  of  gangrene-  Another  efficient,  but,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
unnecessarily  complicated  apparatus,  is  that  employed  by  Dr.  A.  Gordon,  of 

Fio.  125. 


Belfast,  which,  like  the  splint  devised  by  Dr.  Carr,  of  New  Hampshire,  em- 
ploys a  curved  instead  of  a  plane  surface  for  the  support  of  the  broken  U>no. 
The  netni-prone  position  is  that  usually  recommended  for  the  treatment  >■{ 
this  injury,  but  I  myself  prefer  the  position  of  mpination,  which  I  have 
already  advised  for  fractures  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm.  When  ColW« 
fracture  is  complicated  with  Fradure  of  the  Slylaid  Proeeu  of  the  Ulnn.  the 
case  should  be  treated  with  two  straight  splints,  as  an  ordinary  fracture  of  ihf 
forearm,  with  the  addition  of  compresses  to  combat  the  "eilver-fork"  Hi- 
formity,  if  required.  Five  to  seven  weeks  are  usually  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  these  cases. 

Traotmai  of  the  Hand. — Fracture  of  the  earjmt  or  metacarpu*  shouM 
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be  treated  on  a  broad  palmar  splint,  which  is  so  padded  as  to  fill  up  the 
hollow  of  the  hand,  and  aflford  firm  support  to  the  injured  member;  frac- 
tured of  the  phalanges  commonly  require,  in  addition,  a  small  pasteboard 
splint,  applied  immediately  to  the  injured  finger.  The  use  of  apparatus 
may  be  oispensed  with  after  two  or  three  weeks. 

In  the  treatment  of  all  fractures  of  the  upper  extremity,  the  limb  should 
( unless  fastened  to  the  chest)  be  supported  in  a  sling,  which  may,  within 
n^'sonable  limits,  be  lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  patient's 
preference  or  fancy. 

Fractures  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Femur. — Fractures  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  divided  into — 1,  those  of  its 
upjKT  extremity ;  2,  those  of  its  shaft ;  and,  3,  those  of  its  condyles. 

L  Fractures  of  the  Tipper  Extremity  of  the  Femur  are  usually  classified 
a.<  fractures  (1)  of  the  neck  within  the  capsule,  (2)  of  the  neck  without  the 
c-a{isule,  (3)  of  the  neck,  partly  intra-  and  partly  extra-capsular,  (4)  through 
the  trochanter  major  and  base  of  the  neck,  and  (5)  of  the  epiphysis  of  the 
ir^K'hanter  major.  The  terms  intra-  and  extra-capsular  have,  however,  as 
justly  remarked  by  Prof.  Bigelow,  not  much  practical  significance,  for  the 
reUNin  that  the  attachment  of  the  capsule  varies  in  different  individuals,  so 
that,  apart  from  the  difliculty  of  diagnosis  during  life,  it  is  oftien  impossible, 
in  looking  at  a  specimen  which  shows  bony  union,  to  say  whether  the  frac- 
ture was  originally  inside  or  outside  of  the  capsular  ligament.  Hence,  this 
<lUtinguished  surgeon  divides  these  injuries  merely  into  the  impacted  and 
hnk^mpoHed  varieties  of  firacture.  The  old  classification,  however,  is  at 
IrU't  unobjectionable,  and  may  properly  be  retained,  as  being  more  familiar 
tr»:in  any  other. 

1.  IfUrorcapsiUar  Fracture  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh-bone  is  an  accident  of 
fr-^iuent  occurrence,  being  met  with  principally  in  those  of  advanced  life, 
ari'l  in  women  oflener  than  in  men.  It  is  predisposed  to,  by  the  ordinary 
•*  nil*'  change  in  the  structure  and  shape  of  the  cervix  femoris,  which  is,  in 
'A  agi',  often  less  obliquely  attached  to  the  shaft  than  in  earlier  life.  This 
t  Tm  (if  fracture  results,  usually,  from  indirect  violence  of  an  apparently 
trivial  nature,  such  as  slipping  n-om  a  curbstone,  tripping  over  a  loose  piece 
•rfarpet,  or  even  turning  m  bed.  The  symptoms  are  alteration  in  the  shape 
"I  the  hip,  pain,  crepitus,  inability  to  stand  or  walk,  shortening,  and  eversion 
•jI  the  foot. 

AHeration  in  the  shape  of  the  hip  is  evidenced  by  flattening  of  the  trochanter ^ 
which  may  also  be  observed  to  rotate  in  an  arc  of  abnormally  small  radius, 
t".*  reanm  being  that  its  centre  of  motion  is  changed  from  the  acetabulum 
t"  the  «eat  of  fracture.  Dr.  Allis  has  observed  that,  in  the  erect  posture, 
tV-  fajK-ia  lata  is  relaxed  upon  the  injured  side ;  and  flaccidity  of  the  tensor 
u.nme  femoris  and  glutseus  medius  muscles  is  regarded  by  Bezzi  and  Lagorio 
a-  »  ««m  of  pathognomonic  value. 

hiin  is  markedly  increased  by  any  motion  of,  or  pressure  on,  the  joint, 
^d  U  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  render  the  use  of  anaesthesia  necessary  as 
ftii  aid  to  diagnosis. 

Crf^itus  may  sometimes  be  detected  by  simply  rotating  the  limb,  but  is 
usually  not  elicited  until,  by  means  of  extension,  the  separated  fragments 
an.  hrrmght  into  contact. 

InnbUity  to  stand  or  walk  is  usually  present  from  the  first,  though  instances 
ar*-  not  wanting  in  which  patients  have  walked  a  short  distance  after  the 
aaiient  before  falling,  probably  from  the  fracture  being  at  first  incomplete, 
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or  partially  impacted.  The  attiiude  of  the  limb,  as  Bhown  in  the  aocom- 
paayiuf;  illustratiou  (Fig.  126),  le  often  characteristic,  and  Bometimee  n]ID"^l 
dinfmnstic. 

The  shortening,  io  these  cases  (as  ascertained  by  measuring  both  limt* 

from  the  anterior  iliac  spiDee  to  the  tips  of  the  inuer  malleoli),  is  communiT 

not  very  marked  at  first — probably  not  exceediDg  half  an  inch  to  an  iuf  h ; 

it  subsequently,  and  often  suddenly,  increases,  by  the 

i<u  giving  way  of  ligamentous  attachments,  by  rupture 

or  strctchiug  of  the  capsule,  or  by  unlocking  of  ftag- 

menis,  and  not  unfrequently  amounts,  under  tln« 

circumstancea,  to  two  inches  or  eveD  more.' 

Eversion  of  the  limb  almost  always  accompanit* 
these  cases,  and  is  probably  due  to  a  ciimhinatiim  nf 
causes,  some  mechanical — aa  the  weight  of  the  linjb 
itself,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lower  eitremity  in 
the  recumbent  position  being  (aa  pointed  out  l>y 
Owen)  on  the  outer  eide  of  a  line  connecting  thr 
acetabulum  and  heel,  and  others  physiological — a 
the  action  of  the  external  rotator  muBcles  api<D  tin- 
lower  fragment.  In  a  few  cases  invermon  has  Ixtn 
observed,  and  is  attributed  by  Mr.  Erichsen  to  paml- 
yeis  of  the  external  rotator  muscles  from  concomitant 
mjury.  Pirrie  reports  a  case  in  which  inversion  nai 
accompanied  by  aidduction  and  great  flexion,  the  de- 
formity thus  closely  resembling  that  of  dislocali<'ii 
downwards  and  backwards.     (8ce  Chapter  XIII.  I 

In  cases  of  impacted  fracture,  these  symptoms  srp 
all  much  less  marked,  and  the  evergion  may  be  m 
slight  that,  as  justly  remarked  by  Bigelow,  it  may  he 
Fnciun  of  ihe  neck  of  ■!■«     "  ^^^  indicated  bv  a  Comparison  of  the  extent  i-i 
femur.   (Fracusioi..)        which  thc  two  llmbs  can  be  inverted." 

The  diagnosis  between  intra-  and  extra-capsulsr 
fracture  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  Utter  form  of 
injury. 

The  prognogii  of  unimpactcd  intra-capsular  fracture  must  always  t<e 
guarded.  Bony  union  very  rarely  takes  place  in  these  cases,  chieily  "b 
account  of  the  deficient  vascular  supply  to  the  pelvic  ft^menl,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty, of^n  amounting  to  impoiwlbility,  of  keeping  the  fragments  in  apt^v 
sition.  Many  surgeons,  indeed,  have  doubted  whether  bony  union  tver 
oceiire  under  these  circumstances,  and  those  specimens  which  have  ht-rn 
produceil  as  instances  of  osiwous  union  arc  all  open  to  the  objection  that  llio 
line  of  fracture  may  have  been  at  least  partly  extra-capsular.  In  catx-s  of 
imparted  intra-capsular  fracture,  however,  bony  union  may  undoubleillT 

As  these  injuries  are  commonly  met  with  in  those  of  advanced  ape,  \\\f 
shock  and  general  constitutional  disturbance  are  often  considerable:  "''' 
persons,  too,  l>ear  conlinemcut  badly,  and,  in  such,  these  injuries  not  unfn'- 
quently  prove  fetal,  through  the  occurrence  of  congestion  or  inflammali'Q 
of  internal  organs,  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  etc.     Under  more  iavoraliU' 


'  To  determine  whMher  or  not  the  ihorlenlnR  i«, 
cervix  fBTDoni,  Mr.  Brrant  menfures  the  di«[ance  on 
major  to  k  line  drawn  from  the  Koterior-iuperio 
the  plane  of  Ihe  bodj.     Dr.  Cleemano,  nf  Ihis 
■horteningof  tbelimb,  in  theja  o«»e«,  a  fold  oi 


p*t«llv, 


indci 


I  be  "  imootbed  o 


any  particular  om,  in  thr 
ce  on  either  lide  from  Ihe  tTurhtDt'r 
fpine  of  the  ilium  at  ri|tbl  anf;le<  ><' 
citv,  hu  pointed  out  Ibal  frMm  '.i-f 
-inkle  ii  formed  over  the  tigami'nii;Bi 
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circumstances  the  patient  may  recover,  union  taking  place,  if  at  all,  by  means 
of  fibrous  bands,  and  the  limo  remaining  permanently  shortened  and  lame. 
2.  Extrarcapsular  Fracture  of  the  Cervix  FemorU  is  a  less  common  injury 
than  the  intra-capsular  variety.  It  is,  like  the  latter,  usually,  though  less 
exclusively,  met  with  in  advanced  life,^  and  is  generally  produced  by  direct, 
though  occasionally  by  indirect,  violence,  such  as  a  fall  on  the  feet  or  knees. 
The  line  of  fracture  commonly  corresponds  with  the  anterior  and  posterior 
inter-trochanteric  lines,  and  the  inner  almost  invariably  penetrates  the  outer 
fra^ent,  in  such  a  way  as  to  split  and  comminute  it  into  several  portions. 
Either  trochanter  may  be  completely  detached,  and  the  fracture  may  involve 
the  summit  of  the  shaft  itself.  Occasionally  the  fracture  is  completely  im- 
l^cted.  The  tymptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  intra-capsular 
form  of  injury,  the  chief  differences  being  that  the  trocharder  moves  in  an 
arc  of  still  shorter  radius,  that  the  pain  is  acuter  and  more  superficial,  and 
that  the  crepitus  is  more  distinct,  the  fragments  being  sometimes  felt  loose 
iiuiler  the  skin ;  the  shortening  (unless  in  cases  of  impaction)  is  greater  at 
first,  but  does  not  undergo  much  subsequent  change,  wnile  eversion  is  not  so 
invariably  present.  As  this  form  of  fracture  usually  results  from  direct 
violence,  it  is  commonly  attended  with  great  contusion  and  swelling  of  the 
sott  parts. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  intra-  and  extra-capsular  fracture  may 
in  many  cases  be  made  by  attention  to  the  above-mentioned  peculiarities, 
taken  in  connection  with  tne  history  of  the  case,  the  age  of  the  patient,  etc. 
In  cases  of  impacted  fracture,  the  diagnosis  is  much  more  difficult,  and  in 
^uch  cases  the  surgeon  must  be  very  cautious  in  his  examination,  lest  he  in- 
a.lvertently  remove  the  impaction,  and  thus  seriously  complicate  the  condition 
••t'  the  patient:  for  in  any  fracture  about  the  neck  of  the  femur,  impaction 
L«  a  most  desirable  circumstance,  limiting  the  amount  of  shortening,  and 
favoring  the  occurrence  of  bony  union.  Severe  co7Uusion  of  the  hip  may  cause 
:*in|Mirary  eversion  and  immooility,  and  thus  simulate  fracture ;  if  the  joint 
U-  alH>  the  seat  of  rheumatoid  arthritis,  there  will  be  superadded  shortening 
.iQ<i  false  crepitus.  The  diagnosis,  under  such  circumstances,  must  be  made 
l»y  (^reinl  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case  and  the  previous  condition  of 
th»'  patient. 

The  jrrognosis  of  extra-capsular  fracture,  unless  the  patient  die  from  shock 
or  ^neral  constitutional  disturbance,  or  from  some  concomitant  injury,  is 
u-ually  favorable.  Bony  union  readily  occurs  in  these  cases,  the  amount  of 
nilluii,  on  account  of  the  comminution  of  the  fracture,  being  very  large, 
ti-rnuD^  Btalactitic  projections  or  osteophytes,  which  are  most  abundant  along 
ih»-  p<H>terior  inter-trochanteric  line. 

'i.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  may  be  broken  partly  within  and  partly 
'r'thmt  the  capsule;  the  symptoms  would,  of  course,  be  essentially  those  of 
t!iV  previously  described  varieties,  and  the  chances  of  bony  union  proportional 
V)  the  degree  in  which  the  fracture  was  extra-capsular. 

4.  Fracture  through  the  Trochanter  Major  and  Base  of  the  Neck. — ^The  line 
of  fracture  in  this  injury,  which  is  sufficiently  described  by  its  name,  sepa- 
rate the  femur  into  two  segments,  the  upper  of  which  embraces  the  head, 
b*^'k,  and  trochanter  major.  The  signs  of  the  injury  are  crepitus,  eversion, 
ami  ihortening  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch ;  bony  union  readily  occurs. 
0.  Fracture  of  the  Epiphysis  of  the  Trochanter  Major  must  be  an  extremely 
rare  accident,  there  being,  according  to  Hamilton,  but  one  authentic  case 
•»n  record.    The  diagnosis,  I  should  suppose,  could  only  be  made  during  life 

*  Arcording  to  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  extra-capsular  is  more  common  in  extreme  old 
»^<r  than  inti»-cap«ular  fracture. 
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by  observing  displacement  of  the  epiphysis,  without  the  ordinary  signs  of 
fractured  femur. 

Treatment  of  Fractures  of  the  Upper  Extremity  of  the  Femur. — I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  preference  for  the  treatment  of  these  injuries  by 
means  of  the  straight  position  with  moderate  extension,  whenever  that  mode  iA 
treatment  is  applicable.  In  cases  of  impacted  fra4iure,  extension  is  (for  rea- 
sons already  indicated)  undesirable,  and  such  cases  may  be  treated  by  posi- 
tion alone,  the  joint  being  fixed  by  means  of  the  long  splint,  in  any  of  it* 
varieties,  or  simply  supported  by  means  of  heavy  sand-bags  placed  on  either 
side  of  the  injured  memoer.  If  the  fracture  be  unimpacted,  the  same  treat- 
ment should  be  employed,  with  the  addition  of  moderate  extension.  For 
this  purpose,  Liston's  splint,  or  that  of  Desault  (as  modified  by  Physick  and 
others),  may  be  conveniently  used ;  or  the  surgeon  may  employ  Hagedom  a 
apparatus,  as  modified  by  Gioson,  or  the  less  cumbrous  contrivances  of  Gn>5e, 
Hartshome,  or  Homer.  The  simplest  mode  of  treatment,  however,  and  that 
which  I  much  prefer,  is  the  old-fashioned  weight  extension,  first  popularized 
in  this  country  by  Prof.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York,  with  the  addition  of 
sand-bags  to  either  side  of  the  limb.  Weight  extension  is  thus  applied :  A 
strip  of  adhesive  plaster  (cut  lengthwise  and  well  stretched)  is  prepared,  2! 
to  3  inches  wide,  and  3}  to  4  feet  long.  On  the  middle  of  this  is  placed  a 
block  of  wood,  of  the  same  width  as  the  adhesive  strip,  but  four  inches  lonn. 
and  half  an  inch  thick ;  over  this,  again,  is  placed  another  adhesive  strip  of 

FiQ.  127. 


Adhesive  plaster  stimip  for  making  extension  in  cases  of  fracture  of  the  lower  extremity,  etc 

the  same  width,  and  11  to  2  feet  in  length;  the  block,  which  is  sometimes 
called  the  stirrup,  is  thus  secured  in  the  centre  of  a  long  baud,  of  which  the 
upper  twelve  inches  at  either  end  are  adhesive.  The  band  is  then  applies! 
to  the  leg  on  which  extension  is  to  be  practised,  so  that  it  adheres  on  eitlur 
side  from  just  below  the  knee  to  just  above  the  malleolus,  the  stirrup  remain  iul^ 
as  a  loop  about  four  inches  below  the  sole  of  the  foot  (Fig.  127).  The  appa- 
ratus is  fixed  by  two  or  three  broad  strips  passed  circularly  around  the  liinl», 
which  is  finally  surrounded  with  an  ordinary  spiral  bandage.  The  malliT*!! 
should  be  protected  by  a  layer  of  cotton,  to  prevent  excoriation.  It  is  >»ell 
to  allow  a  short  time  to  elapse  before  applying  the  extending  force,  so  that  the 
strips  may  become  firmly  adherent.  To  the  stirrup  is  fixed  a  cord,  which 
plays  over  a  pulley  fixed  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  which  carries  the  extend- 
mg  weight,  which,  for  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  need  not  usually 
exceed  ten  or  twelve  pounds.  Counter-extension  may  be  made  by  mean»  of 
a  perineal  band,  or  broad  adhesive  strips  applied  to  the  lower  part  of  tht 
trunk  and  fastened  to  the  head  of  the  bed,  or,  which  is  usually  sufficient,  simply 
by  elevating  the  foot  of  the  bed,  thus  utilizing  the  weight  of  the  body  it.'*'  If 
as  the  counter-extending  force.     The  sand-bags  are  merely  long  bags,  like 
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the  "junks"  naed  with  Physick's  eplint,  except  that  they  are  filled  with  clean 
MnJ  iiiKlead  of  bran:  the  outer  should  reach  from  the  axilla  to  the  sole  of 
llii'  tiHit,  and  the  inner  from  the  perineum  to  the  internal  malleolus. 

While  I  have  recommended  this  mode  of  treatment  for  every  case  to  which 
it  i*  applicable,  it  is  but  right  to  say  that  there  are  certain  caaea,  especially 
1)1'  intra-capsular  fracture  in  old  persons,  in  which  jid  apparatus  can  be  borne, 
and  in  which  even  confinement  to  bed  is  fraught  with  dangerous  conscqucncea ; 
untier  such  circumstances,  the  injured  limb  should  be  simply  laid  across 
Iiillim*!',  as  recommeaded  by  Sir  Astlev  Cooper,  until  the  pain  and  inflamma- 
ti'in  which  attend  the  injury  have  suDsided,  the  patient  being  then  allowed 
In  LTt  Up  in  a  chair  or  on  crutches;  bony  uuion,  under  such  circumstances, 
i-juDiit  be  hoped  for,  and  the  general  rather  than  the  local  condition  of  the 
fsiiimt  should  be  the  object  of  attention.  In  some  of  these  cases,  a  moulded 
leather  or  pasteboard  spliat,  or  a  plaater-of-Paris  bandage,  may  be  used  with 
B'lvuntage.  CoUes,  of  Dublin,  employs  a  modification  of  Sayre's  apparatus 
f'rhip-dlseflfie. 

2.  Fneture  of  the  Shaft  of  the  Femur. — This  injury  may  be  met  with  at 

any  aj.'e,  and  in  any  part  of  the  bone;  it  is  most  frequent,  however,  in  the 
n  iiiiile  third.  The  accident  commonly  results  from  direct  violence,  and  the 
JiMiiiin  of  the  fracture  is  almost  invariably  oblique.  The  fracture  is  marked 
I'l  mnhility,  Bborteniug,  everaion,  and  crepitus,  which  are  so  manifest  that 
ilir  nature  of  the  injury  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  With  regard  to  the 
f r"jj|.,irt»  of  fracture  through  the  shaft  of  the  femur,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 


^lina  ihat  I  have  never  seen  &  perfect  cure,  either  in  my  own  practice  or  in 
!■  jii>f  others;  by  this,  I  mean  that  I  have  never  seen  a  cure  without  short- 

riinir.  Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of  such  a 
^-■^ll  I  f.ir  a  fiill  and  candid  consideration  of  which  question  I  would  respect- 
Miiy  refer  the  reader  to  Prof.  Hamilton's  excellent  treatise),  I  will  merely 
■:1V  that  I  have  never  seen  less  shortening  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  after 
H^ure  i)f  the  thigh,  even  in  children ;  and  that  I  consider  a  shortening  of 
ir-'iB  half  an  inch  to  an  inch,  a  satisfactory  result  in  adults.'    The  treaim^jU 

f  fratrtures  of  the  shaft  of  the  thigh  is  most  conveniently  conducted  with 
Vm  viykt  exUtuion  apparatus  already  described,  substituting,  however,  for 
i\.-  land-bagB,  long  splmts  (either  padded  or  provided  with  bran  junks),  which 
i-iv*  [he  effect  of  fixing  both  the  hip-  and  the  knee-joint,  a  very  important 

'  Tt»  qaettion  of  i/iorfeniitff  in  fractured  thiifh  baa  loat  much  of  its  significance 
'i:.i-  Dp..  C<n  and  ItutwrU,  of  thia  city,  and  Dr.  'Wight,  of  New  York,  base  a*cer- 
'.•:'.Fd  bj  neaiurement  that  an  ioequaiity  in  the  leogth  of  the  lower  limbs  is  often 
f-n'tnitaL 
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prognosis  is  favorable ;  though  bony  union  is  rarely  obtained,  especially  in 
the  case  of  transverse  fracture,  the  utility  of  the  limb  is  not  materially  im- 
paired, and  instances  are  on  record  in  which  patients,  after  recovery,  hare 
engaged  in  duties  requiring  great  activity  and  strength  of  limb,  although 
with  a  separation  of  several  inches  between  the  fragments  of  the  patella. 
The  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  limb  in  a  straight  position,  with  the  iee 
somewhat  elevated,  so  as  to  relax  the  fibres  of  the  quadriceps  femorb  murHrit,^ 
The  upper  fragment  of  the  patella,  being  drawn  downwards,  is  held  in  placet* 
by  means  of  a  firm  compress,  which  is  secured  by  strips  of  adhesive  pla^-ter 
fastened  to  a  broad  posterior  splint,  provided  for  the  purpose  with  notcht-s  »»r 
cross-pieces.  The  whole  limb  and  splint  are  then  surrounded  with  a  n>lltr, 
which,  by  figure  of  8  turns  around  the  knee,  gives  additional  security  an-i 
firmness  to  the  part.  The  limb  should  be  raised,  simply  by  pillows  or  \v  an 
inclined  plane,  the  relaxation  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle  being  ftirtht-r 
assisted,  as  recommended  by  Hamilton,  by  elevating  the  |>atient*s  trunL 
Care  must  be  taken,  as  with  all  fractures  or  the  lower  extremity,  to  keep  the 
foot  strictly  at  right  angles  with  the  leg,  so  as  to  avoid  the  "  pointed  t<x' " 
deformity  which  is  otherwise  apt  to  ensue.  This  simple  mode  of  treatment, 
which  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  recommended  by  Hamilton,  \»  quitt-  a^ 
efficient  as  the  more  complicated  plans  devised  by  Lonsdale,  Amesbur>-. 
Cooper,  Burge,  Callender,  feeach,  and  others.  Malgaigne*s  hooks,  and  ihtir 
various  modifications  introduced  by  Morton,  Levis,  J.  M.  White,  and  other*, 
while  doubtless  efficient,  and  probably  less  dangerous  than  is  usually  su{> 
posed,  are  at  least  unnecessary,  and,  from  their  formidable  appearance,  un- 
desirable. A  better  mode  of  treatment,  which  has  been  revival  by  GIIh^^d, 
of  Missouri,  Eve,  of  Tennessee,  and  Blackman,  of  Ohio,  consists  in  holdinir 
the  fragments  in  apposition  by  means  of  an  iron  ring.  Dr.  Blackman  thu* 
twice  succeeded  in  obtaining  bony  union.  It  is  certainly  a  safer  plan  than 
that  of  Volkmann,  who  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  carries  a  strong  silver 
wire  around  and  heneaih  the  patella,  approximating  the  fragments  by  ti^rht- 
ening  the  ring  thus  formed.  Many  authors  advise  that  no  areasinp*  shoulii 
be  employed  until  the  swelling  which  follows  the  accident  has  subsideil ;  hut 
this  delay  exposes  the  patient  to  the  risk  of  permanent  shortening  of  the  rec- 
tus femoris,  and  I,  therefore,  think  it  better  to  apply  the  apparatus  at  <»ii«v. 
though,  of  course,  not  too  tightly,  watching  it  carefully,  and  being  pn*|>art*ti 
to  loosen  it,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  case  so  require.  After  recovery,  a 
pasteboard  or  leather  cap  should  be  worn  around  the  joint  for  some  tiin'\ 
until  the  ligamentous  bands  which  unite  the  fragments  have  attained  thv 
necessary  degree  of  firmness,  to  resist  any  ordinary  force  to  which  they  may 
be  subjected. 

The  duration  of  treatment,  in  cases  of  fractured  patella,  should  be  aKui 
six  weeks,  the  joint  being  still  longer  protected  with  a  suitable  cap,  as  aln-iuiy 

placement  was  a  slight  anterior  projection  of  the  upper  fragment,  which  could  not  b* 
Drought  into  place  except  by  flexing  the  knee;  in  this  instance,  doubtle«!«,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  quadriceps  femoris  tendon,  which  covers  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
patella,  remained  intact. 

'According  to  Hutchinson,  this  precaution  is  unnecessary;  the  separation  of  t^^ 
fragments  is  due,  in  bis  opinion,  not  to  the  action  of  the  quadriceps  femoris,  wb^h 
he  believes  to  be  entirely  passive,  but  to  fluid  pressure  from  within  the  joinL  i>^ 
an  able  paper  in  Med.-Chir.  TVans.y  vol.  lii.  pp.  327-340.)  Schede  recommend',  in 
these  cases,  that  the  joint  should  be  tapped  with  antiseptic  precautions.  Camor  n, 
Lister,  Uhde,  U.  Smith,  and  Rose,  reviving  a  plan  adopted  many  years  ago  by  HhrA 
Barton,  of  this  city,  wire  the  fragments  together  (antiseptically),  and  have  tbus  ^S* 
tained  good  results ;  but  subsequent  amputation  was  required  in  a  case  under  the  mrt 
of  Dr.  J.  A.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  and  another  case  in  the  same  city  terminal^ 
fatally.  Macnamara  employs  subcutaneous  section  of  the  quadriceps  femoris  mui^lc 
and  of  the  ligamentum  patellao. 
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•lirccted.  In  any  case  in  which  confinement  would  be  iDconveuient,  a  plaster- 
ol-Paris  bandage  might  be  used  after  the  first  week  or  two,  the  patient  being 
thtn  allowed  to  go  aoout. 

C-mf>ound  FraetUTe  of  the  Patella,  involving,  ae  it  usually  does,  the  knee- 
j'liDi.i^  commonly  considered  a  case  for  amputation.  The  elaborate  statistics 
of  Mr.  Poland  show,  however,  that  this  extreme  measure  is  in  reality  seldom 
i-alli-d  fur ;  thus,  of  68  cases  treated  without  operation,  56  recovered  and  only 
IJ  (lifsi  1 17,65  per  cent.),  while  of  7  in  whicn  amputation  was  performed,  5 
rro'vered  and  2  died  (28.57  per  cent.),  and  of  10  treated  by  escision,  only 
4  ni-iivered  and  6  died  {60  per  cent.).  Of  the  whole  85  cases,  therefore,  65 
M-iivered  and  '20  died.  Buppuration  of  the  joint  occurred  in  43  of  those 
<-a?a'^  which  terminated  favorably,  and  in  all  of  those  which  proved  fatal.' 

Practnrei  of  the  Bonei  of  the  Leg.— Either  the  tibia  or  fibula,  or  both, 
m-Ay  be  broken,  the  miwe  of  these  injuries  being  usually  rfirecf,  though  occa- 
-i  nally  indirect  violence,  and  the  line  of  fracture  generally  oblique,  except 
ID  ihi-  upper  part  of  the  tibia,  where  it  is  commonly  tranfiverse.  If  only  one 
tr'ut;  be  broken,  there  will  not  be  much  displacement,  the  other  acting  as  a 


Fia.  182. 


Fro.  188. 


*;  'irjt,  except  in  fractures  just  above  the  ankle,  when  the  foot  inclines  to  the 
It.  ;ni)  side.  Fracture  of  both  bones,  in  the  middle  or  lower  third,  is  often 
^"■liiled  with  considerable  displacement,  the  line  of  ft-acture  being  oblique 
ip.m  al>ove  downwards,  forwards,  and  inwards),  and  the  lower  being  drawn 
uj'  l"-hiTid  the  upper  tragments  by  the  powerfiil  muscles  of  the  calf  The 
tiitMice  of  this  displacement,  together  with  undue  mobility  and  crepitus, 

'  Ued.-Chir.  Tram.,  vol.  liil.,  p.  «, 
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renders  the  diagnosis  easy ;  and  even  when  one  bone  only  is  broken,  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  can  be  readily  ascertained  by  careful  examination.  A  **  V- 
shaped  "  fracture,  occurring  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thinL 
of  the  tibia,  is  described  by  Gosselin,  Hodges,  and  other  writers.  Fracturv 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula  has  been  complicated  with  paralysis  of  the 
external  muscles  of  the  leg,  in  cases  recorded  by  Duplay  and  others. 

Separaiion  of  the  Upper  Epiphysis  of  the  Tibia  is  a  very  rare  accident, 
there  being,  indeed,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  three  instances  of  it  on  record ;  one 
is  mentioned  by  Mad.  Lachappelle,  the  case  being  that  of  a  new-born  infant, 
and  the  injury  having  been  produced  during  delivery ;  the  second  is  figun^l 
in  the  last  edition  of  Holmes*s  System  of  Surgery ,  from  a  specimen  in  the 
museum  of  St.  George's  Hospital ;  and  the  third  occurred  in  my  own  praotia-, 
in  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  who  was  caught  between  the  bumpers  of  raiUay 
cars ;  the  laceration  of  the  soft  parts  was  so  great  as  to  require  amputation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  accident  was  thus  ascertained  by  dissection;  the  ^j«»ri- 
men  from  which  the  illustrations  (Figs.  132,  138)  are  taken,  is  now  in  ilv 
museum  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital.  Dr.  Voss,  of  New  York,  has  recordtti  & 
case  of  separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the  occurrtn<^t 
of  necrosis,  recovery  with  a  useful  limb  was  ultimately  obtained. 

Treatment, — For  the  treatment  of  the  great  majority  of  fractures  of  the 
leg,  whether  one  or  both  bones  be  involved,  I  know  of  no  apparatus  whi'  h 
presents  so  many  advantages  as  the  old-fashioned  fracture-box  with  movallt^ 
sides  (Fig.  134),  containing  a  soft  but  firm  pillow;  the  fracture  having  h-^n 

reduced,  the  limb  is  gently  laid  in  iht- 
box,  the  sole  of  the  foot  being  adja?t*'i 
to  the  foot-board,  with  the  heel  w^ll 
brought  down,  and  raised  on  a  pad  <>t 
cotton  or  tow  placed  beneath  the  t*  i)«l<» 
Achillis.  The  foot  is  then  seoureii  bv  a 
turn  of  bandage,  and  the  sides  of  the  Ih»x 
brought  up  so  as  to  make  firm  and  e<}ua- 
ble  pressure  uj>on  the  fractured  limb. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  foot  at  a 
right  angle  with  the  leg,  to  prevent 
e version  of  the  knee  by  frequent  adju>i- 
ment,'  to  prevent  excoriation  of  the  heel  by  the  use  of  the  pad  under  the 
tendo  Achillis,  and  of  the  malleoli  by  pads  above  and  below  those  pr«»mi- 
nences,  and  to  counteract  any  tendency  to  lateral  displacement  by  the  u.^  ^^f 
suitable  compresses.  By  strict  attention  to  these  points, I  do  not  hei*itaie  i* 
say  that,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  as  good  a  cure  can  be  obtaimtl 
with  the  simple  fracture-box,  as  with  any  of  the  complicated  contrivance* 
which  the  ingenuity  of  surgeons  has  suggested.  In  fact,  the  chief  difficulty 
with  the  fracture-box  is  that  it  is  so  simple,  that  surgeons  are  apt  to  think 
that  nothing  is  required  beyond  placing  the  limb  in  it,  and  there  lettini:  it 
stay  for  the  requisite  number  of  weeks ;  and  it  is,  I  believe,  to  the  nesrleii  •»i* 
the  surgeon,  rather  than  to  any  fault  of  the  apparatus,  that  are  to  be  attrib- 
uted the  bad  results  on  which  many  modern  writers,  in  objecting  to  the  u*r 
of  the  fracture-box,  lay  such  stress. 

If  in  cases  of  very  oblique  fracture  it  be  desired  to  make  exterution,  tlib 
can  readily  be  done  by  means  of  the  ordinary  adhesive-plaster  stirrup,  pulby, 
and  weight,  the  extending  bands  (which,  of  course,  must  not  be  attaehol 
above  the  seat  of  fracture)  being  brought  through  slits  in  the  foot-board  oi 


Fracture-box,  with  movable  sides. 


*  A  convenient  practical  rule  is  to  see  at  each  visit  that  the  ball  of  the  grtat  /«v.  tbr 
inner  mcdleolus,  and  the  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  are  all  in  the  same  vertical  plaD<. 
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the  fracture-box.  Certain  cams  of  oblique  fracture'  may  be  beat  treated  in 
the  flexed  position,  and  a  very  good  apparatus  for  this  purpose  ie  the  anterior 
qJi'il  of  Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Maryland  (Fig.  129}. 

The  comfort  of  the  patient  may  often  be  promoted  by  suspending  the 
fractured  limb  from  a  yoke  attached  to  the  sides  of  the  bedstead,  for  which 
purpose  either  the  ordinary  fracture-bos,  or  Salter's  swing  cradle  (Fig.  135), 
•rT  ihe  "  anterior  splint,"  may  be  conveniently  employed. 

After  three  or  four  weeks,  when  union  is  pretty  well  advanced,  the  limb 


Salnr'i  cndli. 

r.ar  iie  advantageously  surrounded  with  moulded  and  well-padded  paste- 
^'Sfi  splints,  being  then  replaced  in  the  fracture-box ;  or  the  plaster-of-Paria 
Iciadaire  may  be  now  safely  applied.  The  treatment  of  a  broken  leg  usually 
'••'Upiiti  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 

h  i*  in  cases  of  compound  fratiure  of  the  leg,  that  the  hran  dreenng, 
sirwluced  by  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of  thia  city,  is  particularly  useAil.  It  is 
;  .-■pplied:  inside  of  an  ordinary  fracture-box,  of  suitable  size,  ia  placed  a 
•■■rt  irf  oil-cloth, or  India-rubber  cloth, and  on  this  a  layer  of  fine  and  clean 
iTM  about  two  inches  deep :  the  fracture  being  reduced,  the  limb  is  laid  in 
li.-  Ixix.  with  a  pad  of  cotton  beneath  the  tendo  Achillis  and  around  either 
»u!IhiIub,  and  a  layer  of  the  same  material  around  the  limb  just  below  the 
13"  ;  the  sides  of  the  bos  are  then  brought  up  and  secured,  and  more  bran 
ir  iiu<i«r]  and  packed  around  and  over  the  leg  till  the  box  is  filled,  the  frae- 
"-r"i  limb  being  thus  firmly  and  evenly  supported  on  all  sides.  The  same 
fin-t-sutionB  as  to  position  are  to  be  observed  as  in  the  management  of  a 
■;^ple  fndure,  the  daily  dressing  consbting  in  letting  down  one  or  both 
■i-l>-^  of  the  box,  and,  witnout  disturbing  the  limb,  removing  the  soiled  bran 
■  iih  ■  eptttula,  and  replacing  it  with  fresh  material.  The  ereat  advantages 
'  I  the  bran  dressing  are  its  simplicity  and  cleanliness,  the  bran  readily  ab- 
M.rbiag  all  discharges  as  they  are  formed,  and  affording  a  sure  protection 

'  For  the  tnatniMit  of  tfa«se  oblique  fractures,  Halgaigne  recommenda  an  apparatui, 
I^-1l<t(d  with  athirpMrew  toboM  the  rragmenti  in  place;  while  Laugler,and  more 
"ctr.ili  Mr.  Bloiam.  racomnend  diviiion  of  the  tendo  Achillii.  I  have  no  parsonal 
*iKri«Dce  vilb  etlber  of  tbete  mode*  of  treatment,  wbicb,  howevBr,  I  cannol  but 
UiIlL  UDBectnarilj  levere. 
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Fio.  186. 


Wire  rack  for  fracture  of  the  leg. 


against  flies ;  in  recent  cases,  the  uniform  pressure  of  the  bran  has  Wq. 
moreover,  found  very  efiicient  in  checking  hemorrhage. 

Fracture  of  the  Head  of  the  Tibia  into  the  knee-joint  is  apt  to  be  com- 
plicated with  injury  of  the  popliteal  vessels  (see  page  231).  For  its  tn-ar- 
ment,  a  fracture-box,  long  enough  to  fit  the  joint,  is  employed,  such  as  wa? 
recommended  for  fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  The  injury  b  ofttn 
followed  by  anchylosis. 

Fractures  about  the  Ankle  are,  perhaps,  more  troublesome  than  any 
other  fractures  of  the  leg.  The  fibula  alone  may  be  broken,  usually  pivinz 
way  about  three  inches  above  the  joint,  or  the  tip  of  the  inner  malleoli:-'' 
may  be  torn  off*  as  well  (Potfs  fracture) y  or  either  malleolus  may  be  ionjii- 
tudinally  splintered  into  the  ankle-joint  (an  accident  commonly  lbllowe<l  l\v 

anchylosis),  or,  finally,  the  inner  malleolui^  alone 
may  be  broken,  the  fibula  escaping.  Any  of  ihi-^*^ 
forms  of  injury  may  be  safely  and  convenicDtly 
treated   with   the  fracture-box,  the   deformity 
being  obviated  by  frequent  and  careful  adjust- 
ment and  the  judicious  use  of  compresses.   I  have 
nfever  had  occasion  to  use  Dupuytren's  splint  for 
fractured  fibula,  though  I  doubt  not  that  wh*  n 
carefully  applied  it  is  an  efficient  apparatus.  Ln 
the  management  of  fractures  of  the  leg,  c»r  in 
fact  of  any  part  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  injured  limb  should  be  prote<tni 
from  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes  by  means  of  a  suitable  framework  •»!' 
bamboo,  wood,  or  wire,  as  shown  in  Fig.  136. 

In  cases  of  fractured  leg  occurring  in  very  young  children,  or  in  adulia 
suffering  from  mania  a  potu,  when  no  restraint  can  be  borne,  it  is  a  ir«>"d 

Elan  to  surround  the  broken  limb  with  a  soft  pillow,  which  is  held  in  pla^^e 
y  means  of  firm  bandages ;  the  part  can  then  be  tossed  about  without  li-k 
of  further  injury. 

Fractures  of  the  Bones  of  the  Foot. — ^The  only  tarsal  bones,  the  frac- 
tures of  which  require  special  notice,  are  the  calcaneum  and  aMragahif. 

The  Calcaneum  may  be  broken  by  direct  violence,  or  by  mu«<ul.nr 
action  ;  the  line  of  fracture  may  assume  any  direction,  and,  when  the  injurr 
results  from  direct  violence,  the  fracture  may  be  comminuted  or  iraparttJ. 
If  the  tuberosity  of  the  bone  only  be  separated,  the  fragment  may  he  (ira^n 
upwards  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  action  of  the  gastrocnemius  ruu*- 
cle,  whereas,  if  the  fracture  be  through  the  body  of  the  bone,  there  can  \^ 
little  or  no  displacement,  the  fragments  being  held  in  place  by  the  lateral 
ligaments.  The  treatment,  if  there  be  no  displacement,  consists  men^ly  in 
placing  the  limb  in  a  fracture-box  or  on  a  pillow,  and  combating  inflamma- 
tion by  evaporating  lotions,  etc.,  applying  subsequently  splints  or  a  jn'P^u™ 
bandage.  When  the  posterior  fragment  is  drawn  upwards,  the  foot  sh^uM 
be  kept  in  an  extended  position,  so  as  to  relax  the  gastrocnemius,  by  rornn* 
of  a  well-padded  anterior  splint,  or  the  apparatus  already  recommended  for 
rupture  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (page  211). 

The  Aftragalus  is  almost  invariably  broken  by  the  patient  falling  from 
a  height,  alighting  on  his  feet.  Simple  fracture  of  this  bone  is  rarely  at- 
tended with  displacement ;  in  fact  there  are,  as  Deu*  as  I  know,  but  two  ca^e* 
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of  the  kind  on  record,  one  reported  by  Dr.  Norris,  and  one  by  myself.^  In 
the  former,  the  displacement  was  downwards  and  forwards ;  in  the  latter, 
d*>wn wards,  outwards,  and  backwards.  The  treatment  consists  in  reduction 
1  if  practicable),  the  limb  being  then  placed  in  a  fracture-box,  and  subse- 
quently dressed  with  pasteboard  splints  or  a  starched  bandage.  If  reduction 
were  impracticable,  in  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  I  should  be  disposed  to  tem- 
I«»rize,  reserving  excision  (which  is  usually  recommended  under  such  cir- 
cuDQiiitances)  as  a  secondary  operation,  to  be  employed  should  sloughing  or 
nnTOtfis  ensue :  in  Dr.  Norris's  case,  the  displaced  fragment  was  excised  by 
Barton,  but  amputation  was  subsequently  required,  and  the  patient  ulti- 
mately died,  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence  of  the  accident.  Even 
in  fractures  unattended  with  displacement,  necrosis  may  ensue,  when  secon- 
•iary  excision  of  the  affected  portion  will  be  required ;  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
under  my  care  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  I  removed  the  greater  part  of  the 
a:^tragalus  nearly  three  months  after  it  was  broken,  with  the  happiest  results. 
In  a  Compound  Fra4iure  of  the  astragalus,  if  reduction  were  impractica- 
ble. I  should  advise  complete  excision,  which  Eognetta  (whose  paper  on  this 
.•'•abject  is  classical)  considers  preferable  to  excision  of  the  displaced  frag- 
iLtut  only.  When,  however,  such  an  injury  is  attended  with  much  commi- 
nution, or  is  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  malleoli  or  other  tarsal  bones, 
aaiputation  will  often  be  required  as  a  prima];y  operation. 

Fractures  of  tbe  Metatarsal  Bones  or  Toes  are  usually  produced  by 
•ilrect  violence,  and  if  attended  with  much  laceration,  commonly  require 
amputation.  In  cases  of  simple  fracture,  it  will  be  sufficient,  after  effect- 
i:.;:  re<iuction,  to  apply  a  plantar  splint,  and  to  place  the  limb  in  a  fracture- 
U>x,  the  dressing  being  cnanged,  after  a  time^  for  pasteboard  splints  or  a 
l':a>ter-of-Parifi  bandage. 
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A  DISLOCATION  or  luxation  is  a  displacement,  as  regards  their  relative 
[••^'^[(tn,  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.  Dislocations 
ir.'  variously  classified  :  thus  they  are  said  to  be  traumatic,  pathological  or 
':*  ^ntaneous,  and  congenital.  Traumatic  dislocations  are  such  as  result  from. 
tn«  «udden  application  of  force ;  pathological  or  spontaneous  luxations  are 
-'i  h  ae  occur  from  an  alteration  in  a  joint  as  the  result  of  disease  (as  in  the 
■:i*lficstion  of  the  femur  in  hip-disease),  or  simply  from  a  paralyzed  conditions 
-f  the  muscles  around  the  joint,  without  any  evidence  of  disease  of  the  articu- 
bti'.n  itself;  while  congenital  dislocations  are,  as  the  name  implies,  such 
^  exi^  at  the  moment  of  birth,  being  usually  due  to  original  malformations 
'»f  the  parts  concerned.  When  the  term  dislocation  or  luxation  is  used 
al"rk«^.  it  is  generally  understood  to  mean  one  of  the  traumxitic,  or,  as  Hamilton 
'al.*^  it,  arciderUal  variety.  When  dislocation  occurs  in  the  form  of  joint 
•ip>i;nMited  by  anatomists  as  " amphiarihrosis"  or  "mixed  articulation,"  it  is 
•"nMrtimes  called  diastams,  as  in  the  separations  between  the  first  and  second 
*»'n€s»  of  the  sternum,  between  the  vertebrse,  or  at  the  pubic  or  sacro-iliac 

>  Amer.  Joaroal  of  Med.  Sciences,  April,  1862,  pp.  88&-840. 
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Dislocations  are  further  classified  as  complete  or  partial;  as  simple,  eoTfir 
pound,  or  complicated;  as  recent  or  old;  and  as  primitive  or  consecutive. 

In  a  complete  dislocation,  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
joint  are  entirely  separated  from  each  other;  in  a  partial  or  incomplete  luxa- 
tion (also  called  a  mbluxation),  the  articulating  surfaces  remain  in  contact, 
through  a  portion  of  their  extent  The  terms  simple,  compound,  and  com- 
plicated, bear  the  same  relative  meanings  as  when  applied  to  fractures. 
Compound  luxations  may  be  made  so  directly  by  the  luxating  force,  or  may 
become  so  through  rupture  of  the  overstretched  soft  parts  which  surround  the 
dislocated  joint.  Among  the  most  serious  complications  of  a  luxation  may 
be  mentioned  fracture  of  either  of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  injured 
joint,  and  rupture  of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb,  as  of  the  popliteal  in  oack- 
ward  dislocation  of  the  knee.  A  recent  dislocation  is  one  in  which  time  has 
not  been  afforded  for  the  production  of  inflammatory  changes  in  the  articu- 
lating surfaces  and  surrounding  tissues,  or  at  least  not  to  such  a  degree  as 
seriously  to  impede  reduction ;  an  old  dislocation  being,  of  course,  one  in 
which  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  permit  such  changes  to  occur.  A  primi- 
tive luxation  is  one  in  which  the  displaced  bone  remains  in  the  position  into 
which  it  was  first  thrown  by  the  luxating  force.  A  consecutive  dislocation 
is  one  in  which  the  displaced  bone  has  secondarily  changed  its  position,  either 
under  a  continuance  of  the  influence  of  the  luxating  force,  or  as  the  result 
of  subsequent  muscular  contraction,  or  of  the  surgeon's  manipulations  in  an 
attempt  to  efiect  reduction. 

Causes  of  Dislocation. — Age  and  Sex  are  Predimosing  Causes  of  disloca- 
tion, only  as  far  as  they  influence  the  exposure  of  the  individual  to  external 
violence;  thus  these  accidents  are  rare  in  infancy  and  in  old. age,  being 
usually  met  with  in  those  in  active  adult  life,  and  much  more  frequently  in 
men  than  in  women.  More  important  predisposing  causes  are  the  anatomical 
relations  of  the  joint,  and  the  condition  of  the  neighboring  muscles  and  liga- 
ments; thus  the  ball-and-socket  joints  are  more  liable  to  luxation  than  the 
ginglymoid,*  while  persons  of  vigorous  muscular  frame  are  less  exposed  to 
these  injuries  than  those  whose  tissues  are  relaxed  and  feeble.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  from  Malgaigne's  statistics,  shows  the  relative  frequency 
with  which  various  parts  are  dislocated : 


Cases. 


Cases. 


Caxcs. 


Jaw     ....      7 
Vertebne ...      4 
Pelvis  ....      1 

Elbow     .    .     .     . 
Radius     .    .     .     . 
Wrist       .     .     .     , 
Thumb    .    .     . 
Fingers    .     .     . 

.     45 

7 

,     16 

.     20 

7 

Femur     •    •    . 
Patella     .    .    . 
ICnee   .... 

.    40 
.      2 

9 

Clavicle    ...    42 
Humerus  .    .    .  370 

Ankle  .... 
Metatarsus    .     . 

.     31 
.       2 

Atrophy  and  paralysis  of  a  limb  predispose  it  to  dislocation,  as  do  likewise 
stretching  and  relaxation  of  ligaments  from  articular  eflusion,  or  from  pre- 
vious dislocation,  ulceration,  etc. 

The  Exciting  Causes  of  dislocation  are  external  violence,  direct  or  indirect, 
and  muscular  action.  The  latter  is  the  more  usual  agent  in  the  production 
of  pathological  dislocations,  when  it  acts  slowly  and  gradually ;  traumatic 
luxations  are  also,  however,  traceable  to  the  effect  of  muscular  action, 
especially  when  the  joint  has  been  previously  weakened  by  any  of  the  causes 
above  mentioned ;  thus  caw^s  are  recorded  by  Cooj)er,  Hayiies,  Bigelow,  and 
others,  in  which  patients  possesi^Hl  the  power  of  pro<iuciug  dislocation  by  a 
voluntary  effort,  and  I  have  myself  seen  such  a  case  in  the  person  of  an 
epileptic  woman,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  dislocating  her  hip  in  the  public 
streets,  as  a  means  of  exciting  sympathy. 
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Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  Dislocation. — ^The  usual  signs  of  dislocation 
are:  (1)  a  change  in  the  shape  of  the  joint  and  in  the  relative  position  of 
the  articulating  surfaces,  the  extremity  of  the  displaced  bone  being  oflen 
felt  in  an  abnormal  position ;  (2)  an  alteration  in  the  leneth  of  the  limb, 
either  shortening  or  elongation ;  and  (3)  unnatural  immobility  of  the  affected 
joint  The  first  is  the  only  symptom  which  can  be  considered  essential,  for 
in  partial  luxations  (as  of  the  elbow)  there  may  be  neither  lengthening  nor 
shortening,  and  if  the  articular  ligaments  be  extensively  lacerated,  there 
may  be  a  positive  increase  instead  of  diminution  of  mobility.  From  a 
fracture  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  joint,  a  dislocation  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished by  observing  the  immobility  (when  that  is  present),  the  absence  of 
erepUuSf  and  the  fact  that  the  displdcement  when  removed  by  reduction  does 
not  return.  Tnie  crepUus  does  not  exist  in  a  case  of  pure  dislocation  ;  there 
ifl,  however,  a  rasping  or  crackling  sound,  due  to  effusion  or  inflammatory 
changes  in  the  articular  structures,  which  is  commonly  developed  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days,  and  which  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  the  crep- 
itus of  a  fracture  in  which  the  process  of  repair  has  already  begun.  Again, 
while  displacement  does  not  always  recur  in  cases  of  fracture,  it  may  recur 
in  a  case  of  dislocation,  if  there  be  much  laceration  of  the  ligamentous  tis- 
sues, or  if  the  articular  surfaces  themselves  have  undergone  structural 
changes  from  inflammatory  action ;  thus  in  old  luxations  of  the  hip  it  is 
often  easier  to  effeot  than  to  maintain  reduction.  Hence  no  one  of  these 
symptoms  can  be  considered  as  in  itself  pathognomonic,  and  it  is  found  in 
practice  that  the  most  experienced  surgeon  is  occasionally  liable  to  err  in  the 
diagnosis  between  luxation  and  articular  fracture. 

Dislocation,  like  fracture,  is  commonly  accompanied  by  pain,  swelling,  and 
eeehymosis;  wide-spread  extravasation  may  occur  from  rupture  of  vessels,  and 
paralysis  (temporary  or  permanent),  or  neuralgia,  from  compression  or  lacer- 
ation of  neighboring  nerves. 


Changes  Produced  by  Dislocation. — The  immediate  effects  of  a 
dislocation  consist  of  a  rupture  more  or  less  extensive  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment, with  or  without  laceration  of  the  other  ligaments  of  the  joint,  and  of 
neighboring  tendons,  muscles,  vessels,  and  nerves ;  in  cases  of  dislocation 
from  muscular  action,  however,  the  capsular  ligament  may  be  merely 
stretched,  without  rupture.  If  the  luxation  be  promptly  reduced,  the  lace- 
rated structures  are  gradually  restored  to  their  normal  condition,  though  the 
joint  is  often  left  permanently  weakened,  and  paralysis  or  neuralgia  may 
continue  for  an  indefinite  period.  If  reduction  be  not  effected,  the  articular 
sur&ces  themselves  undergo  changes.  In  a  ball-and-socket  joint,  the  old 
cavity  becomes  filled  up,  and  its  margins  absorbed  and  flattened,  while  a  new 
socket  is  commonly  formed  around  the  head  of  the  dislocated  bone,  which 
changes  its  shape,  and  becomes  gradually  accommodated  to  its  new  position ; 
if,  however,  the  head  of  the  bone  rests  upon  muscle,  instead  of  a  new  socket 
being  formed,  the  sofl  tissues  undergo  condensation,  forming  a  cup-shaped 
cavity  of  fibrous  structure,  which  becomes  attached  by  its  margins  to  the 
displaced  bone,  and  is  lubricated  by  a  synovia-like  fluid.  In  the  hinge-joints 
similar  changes  occur,  the  osseous  prominences  being  rounded  off,  and  the 
displaced  bones  gradually  accommodating  themselves  more  or  less  perfectlv 
to  their  new  positions.  These  changes,  which  occur  with  comparative  rapia- 
ity  in  childhood,  take  place  very  slowly  in  adult  life,  often  occupying  several 
years  in  their  completion.  At  the  same  time,  the  surrounding  muscles  and 
tendons  become  shortened  and  atrophied,  and  abnormal  adhesions  often  form 
between  the  displaced  bones  and  neighboring  nervous  and  vascular  trunks — 
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a  circumstance  which  has  several  times  been  the  cause  of  fatal  hemorrhage 
iu  attempts  to  reduce  old  dislocations. 

Prognosis. — In  some  cases,  beyond  a  temporary  stifihess  and  weakness  of 
the  part,  a  dislocation  appears  to  entail  no  unpleasant  consequences ;  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances,  a  limb  which  has  been  the  seat  of  luxation  will 
not  be  completely  restored  for  months  or  even  years,  or  occasionally  during 
the  whole  lifetime  of  the  patient.  An  unreduced  dislocation  of  course  causes 
permanent  disability,  and  yet  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  extent  the  displaced 
parts  accommodate  themselves  to  their  new  positions,  the  utility  of  a  limb 
after  dislocation  being  often  much  greater  than  would  be  thought  probable 
in  view  of  its  evident  deformity ;  so  that  it  is  sometimes  a  question,  in  cases 
of  old  dislocation,  whether  reduction  would  be  desirable,  if  even  it  could  be 
accomplished. 

Treatment. — The  indications  for  treatment  in  any  case  of  dislocation  may 
be  said  to  be  to  effect  reduction,  to  put  the  joint  in  such  a  condition  that  the 
natural  process  of  repair  may  take  place  without  undue  inflammation,  and 
to  encourage  the  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  part. 

Reduction. — This  should  be  eflfected,  in  every  case,  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  While  I  have  advised  that  in  certain  cases  of  suspected  fracture, 
minute  examination  should  be  delayed  until  afler  the  subsidence  of  swelling, 
the  case  meanwhile  being  treated  as  one  of  fi*acture,  in  a  case  of  suspected 
dislocation  no  such  temporizing  course  would  be  justifiable,  for  the  reason 
that  while  reduction  in  a  recent  case  is  usually  quite  easy,  a  very  short  delay 
will  render  it  difficult,  and  in  some  cases  almost  impossible,  flence,  if  the 
nature  of  the  case  be  not  perfectly  clear,  the  surgeon  should  not  hesitate  to 
employ  anaesthesia  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  more  particularly  as  the  use  of  the 
ansesthetic  will  greatly  facilitate  r^uction,  should  the  existence  of  a  dislo- 
cation be  determined. 

The  principal  obstacles  to  reduction,  in  any  case  of  luxation,  are  muscular 
resistance  and  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  joint.  There  are  three  distinct 
elements  to  be  considered  in  estimating  the  influence  of  the  muscles  in  hin- 
dering reduction ;  these  are,  (1)  the  passive  force  which  the  muscles  possess 
in  common  with  the  other  soft  structures  of  the  body,  and  which  is  brought 
out  by  the  stretching  of  their  tissues  across  the  displaced  bony  prominences ; 
(2)  the  active  force,  whereby  the  patient  voluntarily  though  unconsciomly  re- 
sists the  surgeon's  eflbrts  at  reduction;  and  (3)  a  state  of  reflex  tonic  contrac- 
tion into  which  the  muscles  are  thrown  as  the  result  of  the  traumatic  irrita- 
tion, produced  by  the  injury  itself;  this,  which  is  the  most  important  form 
in  which  muscular  resu<«tance  is  manifested,  is  more  and  more  ftilly  devel- 
oped  as  the  luxation  remains  longer  unreduced.  It  oflen  happens  that  if  a 
patient  is  seen  immediately  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  dislocation,  the  mus- 
cular relaxation,  due  to  the  general  state  of  shock  which  accompanies  the 
accident,  is  so  great,  that  the  displacement  can  be  reduced  with  the  greatest 
facility,  and,  indeed,  is  often  so  reduced  by  the  bystanders  or  by  the  patient 
himself.  The  knowledge  of  this  fact  led  surgeons,  before  the  discovery  of 
anseethetics,  to  prepare  patients  for  the  reduction  of  luxations  by  the  use  of 
the  warm  bath,  the  administration  of  tartar  emetic,  and  even  general  bleeil- 
ing.  To  obviate  the  unconscious  though  voluntary  resistance  of  the  patient, 
the  older  surgeons  laid  stress  upon  the  importance  of  surprising  the  mttsclcs, 
as  it  were,  by  diverting  the  patient's  mina,  by  asking  a  sudden  question,  or 
making  an  unexpected  remark,  at  the  moment  of  attempting  reduction.  The 
tonic,  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  be  overcome,  to  a  certain  extent, 
by  the  use  of  opium,  especially  by  the  hypodermic  method,  or,  as  was  done  by 
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Physick,  by  inducing  intoxication ;  but  a  more  efficient  and  trustworthy  plan 
tlum  any  or  these,  and  the  only  one  which  is  habitually  resorted  to  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  administration  of  ether  or  chloroform,  so  as  to  produce  ansesthesia 
and  complete  muscular  relaxation.  Ausesthetics  are  indeed  invaluable  in  the 
treatment  of  dislocations,  occurring  in  vigorous  adults ;  but  in  cases  met  with 
in  children,  or  in  adults  of  feeble  and  relaxed  muscular  ^ame,  reduction  should 
be  attempted,  and  may  often  be  conveniently  effected,  without  anaesthesia. 

Muscular  resistance  having  been  overcome,  all  that  the  surgeon  has  to 
contend  with,  in  a  case  of  recent  dislocation,  is  the  hindrance  to  reduction 
presented  by  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  joint,  the  shape  and  altered  rela- 
tions of  the  articular  surfaces  themselves,  and  the  condition  of  the  capsular 
and  other  ligaments  which  in  a  state  of  health  keep  the  bones  in  apposition. 
Hence  the  paramount  importance  of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy,  in 
undertaking  the  treatment  of  these  cases ;  as  Prof.  Hamilton  well  observes, 
in  a  very  large  majority  of  instances  force  and  perseverance  will  finally  suc- 
ceed, by  whomsoever  they  may  be  employed,  but  they  succeed  at  the  expense 
of  great  suffering,  and  perhaps  permanent  injury  to  the  patient.  It  is  the 
mark  of  the  skilml  surgeon  not  to  employ  blind  force,  but  to  adapt  his  ma- 
nipalations  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  gently  eluding  the  resistance  to  his 
efforts,  and  making  the  ligaments,  muscles,  and  bones  themselves  act  as  effi- 
cient mechanical  powers  under  his  intelligent  guidance. 

In  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  at  least  of  recent  dislocation,  reduction 
can  be  effected  without  the  use  of  greater  force  than  can  be  applied  simply 
through  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  and  his  assistants.  The  processes  by  which 
redaction  is  effected,  are  three  in  number,  viz.,  manipulation,  extension  and 
counter-extension,  and  direct  pressure. 

1.  Manipulation. — ^This  term  is  used  in  a  technical  sense  to  describe  certain 
raorements  by  which  the  surgeon  aims  to  effect  reduction  by  utilizing  the 
nnictural  elements  of  the  joint  itself. 

2.  Extennon  and  Oounter-extendon, — Here  the  proximal  articular  surface 
K  fixed  by  the  knee  or  heel  of  the  operator,  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant,  or 
hj  means  of  a  folded  sheet,  padded  belt,  etc.,  while  the  extend- 

wy/>ref  is  applied  directly  by  the  surgeon's  hands,  through         Pio.  187. 
the  medium  of  bandages  or  towels  secured  with  the  clove- 
bitch  knot  (Fig.  137),  or  by  still  more  powerfiil  means,  such 
ai- the  compound  pulleys  (Fiff.  157),  Fahnestock'sand  Gilbert's 
rope  windlaas  (Fig.  155),  Bloxam's  tourniquet  (Fig.  156),  or 
Jarvis'g  adjuster.     Qmtintums  Elastic  Extension,  by  means  of 
India-rubber  bands,  has  been  utilized  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Davis,  of     ^ 
NVw  York,  in  the  treatment  of  old  dislocations,  and  by  this       aove-wtch. 
BKans  Dr.  Davis  claims  to  have  reduced  a  dislocation  of  the 
brp  of  fourteen  vears'  standing.     Continuous  extension  as  a  preliminary  to 
p^dnction  has  also  been  successftilly  employed  by  Doutrelepont. 

3.  Direct  Pressure, — By  this  alone,  or  in  combination  with  the  other 
Xfthoda,  it  is  often  possible  to  simply  push  the  displaced  bone  into  its  normal 
pri4tioiL 

When  extending  hands  are  used,  great  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
ncoriating  the  soft  parts ;  for  this  purpose  they  should  be  smoothly  and 
*^<Ti!y  applied,  and  should  be  wet — a  wet  bandage  being  less  apt  to  slip,  and 
prridodng  leas  ftiction,  than  one  that  is  dry.  These  bands  may  be  applied 
•iifpctly  over  the  displaced  bone,  or  to  the  furthest  extremity  of  the  affected 
Hmb;  thus,  in  luxations  of  the  humerus,  they  may  be  fixed  above  the 
f  IIkiw,  or  around  the  wrist. 

I  have  already  indicated  my  preference  for  simple  and  gentle  means  of 
tflectiog  reduction  in  cases  of  dislocation,  and  may  add  that,  in  my  own 
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Eractice,  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  resort,  in  recent  cases,  to  anything 
ejond  manipulation,  with  manual  extension  and  pressure ;  and  though  I 
should  be  loth  to  say  that  more  powerful  means  should  never  be  employed  in 
cases  of  recent  luxation,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  pulleys,  and  even 
extending  lacs,  are  less  often  required  in  the  treatment  of  tnese  injuries  than 
is  commonly  supposed. 

After-treatment — ^Thia  consists  in  placing  the  joint  at  complete  rest,  by  the 
use  of  suitable  bandages  and  splints,  as  in  cases  of  fracture ;  if  there  be  much 
inflammation,  it  may  oe  necessary  to  leave  the  part  exposed,  for  the  applica- 
tion of  evaporating  lotions  or  other  topical  remedies.  Opium  may  be  used  to 
relieve  pain,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  should  be  attended  to, 
laxatives,  diaphoretics,  etc.,  being  administered,  if  necessary.  To  encourage 
the  restoration  of  function,  passive  motion  should  be  employed  as  soon  as  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  usually  in  the  course  of  the  second  or 
third  week.  Loss  of  tone  in  the  muscles  should  be  combated  by  the  use  of 
friction,  electricity,  and  the  cold  douche,  and  by  the  cautious  administration 
of  strychnia. 

Compoimd  DiBlocation  is  always  a  very  grave  accident ;  if  the  wound 
be  small  and  clean  cut,  with  but  little  concomitant  injury,  it  is  occasionally 
possible  to  save  the  part,  by  eflecting  reduction  and  then  treating  the  case 
simply  as  one  of  wounded  joint ;  but  if  there  be  much  laceration,  and  espe- 
cially if  there  be  a  fracture  of  either  or  both  articular  extremities,  excision 
or  amputation  should  be  performed,  according  to  the  particular  joint  aflected, 
and  the  extent  of  lesion  present.  As  far  as  any  general  rule  can  be  given  in 
such  cases,  it  may  be  said  that  the  surgeon's  first  thought  should  be  of  exci- 
sion, except  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  where  amputation  is  preferable. 

Complicated  Lnxatioiu. — ^The  complication  of  dislocation  with  fracture 
has  already  been  considered  in  Chapter  XI.  A  graver  complication  is  rup- 
ture of  the  main  artery  of  the  limb.  This  has  occurred  in  connection  ^ith 
dislocations  of  the  shoulder  and  of  the  knee ;  in  the  former  situation,  liga- 
tion of  the  subclavian  artery  (after  reduction),  as  successfully  practised  in 
a  case  recorded  by  E.  Adams,  would  be  indicated,  and  in  the  latter  (as  a 
general  rule),  amputation.  The  consequence  of  non-interference  would  be 
the  formation  of  a  difiused  traumatic  aneurism,  which  would  prove  fatal 
either  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  the  supervention  of  gangrene.  Extensive  ex- 
travasation from  the  rupture  of  the  smaller  vessels  may,  however,  occur,  and 
may  usually  be  successfully  treated  by  the  enforcement  of  rest  and  the  use  of 
evaporating  lotions.  Paralysis  from  compremon  or  rupture  of  nerve  trunks 
is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  complication  of  luxation,  and  is  to  be  treated 
by  the  use  of  friction,  electricity,  etc. 

Old  DislooationB. — The  reduction  of  old  dislocations  is  attended  with 
more  difficulty,  and  likewise  with  more  risk,  than  the  reduction  of  recent 
dislocations.  The  increased  difficulty  is  due  to  the  permanent  contraction 
and  structural  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles,  to  the  abnormal  adhe- 
sions which  form  between  the  displaced  bone  and  the  parts  with  which  it  is 
in  contact,  and  to  the  changes  which  have  already  been  desitcribed  as  taking 
place  in  the  articular  surfaces  themselves.  The  increased  dangers  which 
attend  efforts  at  reduction  in  these  cases  are  dependent  on  the  same  morbid 
changes :  among  the  accidents  which  have  occurred  under  these  circum- 
stances may  be  enumerated  laceration  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tiK^ues, 
rupture  of  muscles  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  dislocated  joint,  deep-seated 
inflammation  and  suppuration  around  the  joint,  rupture  of  arteries,  veins. 
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or  nervesy  fracture  of  the  displaced  bone  or  of  neighboring  bones,  and  finally 
avulsion  of  the  entire  limb,  as  happened  in  a  remarkable  case  reported  by 
Gu^rin.  Hence,  while  greater  force  is  required  in  the  treatment  of  these 
cases  than  in  that  of  recent  luxations,  the  employment  of  such  force  is  always 
attended  with  considerable  risk.  Even  manipulation  without  extension  is 
not  free  from  danger,  for  the  displaced  bone  may,  in  its  new  position,  have 
acquired  adhesions  to  the  main  artery  or  vein,  rupture  of  which,  in  the  ac- 
tion of  reduction,  would  probably  cause  serious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  period  beyond  which  reduction  should 
not  be  attempted  in  cases  of  old  dislocation.  I)r.  Nathan  Smith  reduced  a 
luxation  of  the  shoulder  nearly  a  year  after  the  accident,  and  luxations  of 
the  hip  have  been  reduced  by  Dr.  Blackman,  and  by  Dr.  Smyth^  of  Ne^ 
Orleans,  at  periods  respectively  of  six  and  nine  months  after  the  reception 
of  the  injury.  Even  if  the  attempt  at  reduction  fail,  the  surgeon's  manipu- 
lations, if  practised  with  caution  and  gentleness,  may  be  of  service  in  in- 
creasing the  mobility  of  the  limb,  and  thus  adding  to  its  useinlness  in  its  ab- 
normal position.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  dislocation,  even  of  several  months' 
standing,  provided  that  the  eflTort  were  warranted  by  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient,  I  should  recommend  an  attempt  at  reduction,  undertaken,  of 
course,  with  the  extremest  caution  and  delicacy.  The  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  relaxed  by  aniesthesia,  and  gentle  manipulation  and  moderate 
extension  then  employed,  so  as  to  stretch  or  slowly  sever  any  morbid  adhe- 
sions, and  allow  the  displaced  bone  to  be  gradually  broiight  into  its  proper 
position ;  or  the  elastic  extension  recommended  by  Dr.  Davis  might  be  re- 
sorted to,  and  would  certainly  be  worthy  of  a  trial  in  the  event  of  other 
means  failing. 

Subcutaneous  Divmon  of  Muscles,  Tendons,  and  Ligaments,  was  proposed 
by  Dieffenbach  as  a  preparatory  measure  in  the  treatment  of  old  dislocations, 
and  by  this  plan  that  surgeon  succeeded  in  effecting  reduction  in  a  case  of 
luxation  of  the  humerus  of  two  years'  standing.  In  the  hands  of  others, 
however,  the  operation  has  not  been  generally  successful,  while  it  has  occa- 
sionally given  rise  to  extensive  suppuration  and  sloughing.  Subcutaneous 
o«(teotomy  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Mears,  of  this  city,  in  a 
case  of  irreducible  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  Volkmann  has  successfully 
excised  the  head  of  the  femur,  with  antiseptic  precautions,  in  a  case  of  hip- 
dislocation  of  two  months'  standing. 

Treatment  of  Accidents  occurring  during  Attempts  at  Redtidion  of  Old  Dis- 
locations,— If  a  fracture  occur  in  the  effort  to  reduce  an  old  dislocation,  the 
attempt  should  be  at  once  discontinued,  and  the  broken  bone  placed  in  such 
a  position  as  to  favor  union.  The  rupture  of  an  important  muscle,  such  as 
the  pectoralis  major,  would  likewise  oblige  the  surgeon  to  desist  from  further 
efforts  at  reduction.  Rupture  of  the  mam  artery,  with  formation  of  a  trau- 
matic aneurism,  is  a  very  grave  accident  when  occurring  under  these  cir- 
cumstances ;  it  has  been  chiefly  met  with  in  the  case  of  the  axillary  artery, 
in  connection  with  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  There  are  two  courses  open 
to  the  surgeon  in  dealing  with  such  a  case,  viz.,  to  ligate  the  subclavian,  or, 
as  has  been  recently  done  (unsuccessfully,  however)  by  Callender  and  Lister, 
to  resort  to  the  "old  operation,"  laying  open  the  sac,  and  tying  the  vessel 
above  and  below  the  point  of  rupture.  The  latter  course  would  probably 
be  the  safest  under  these  circumstances,  the  case  herein  differing  from  one  of 
arterial  rupture  accompanying  recent  dislocation  (see  p.  278) ;  there  the  effect 
of  the  **  old  operation  "  would  be  to  convert  the  injury  into  a  compound  luxa- 
tion of  the  worst  kind,  whereas  in  an  old  dislocation  the  connection  with  the 
joint  would  be  less  direct  (from  the  effects  of  inflammatory  action),  and  the 
prospects  of  the  operation  proportionably  better.    Ligation  of  the  subclavian 
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bas  been  resorted  to  four  timee  under  these  circuinstancea,  by  W&rreD,  Gib- 
BOD,  NelatoD,  and  R.  Adams,  the  first  and  the  last  mentioned  cases  having 
t«rminal«d  Bucceasfully.  In  a  similar  case  BlaclcmaD  tied  the  axillary  artery 
in  its  upper  portion,  but  the  patient  died  on  the  eleventh  dav  from  hemor- 
rhage, and  Maunder  speaks  of  nine  similar  operations  of  which  only  one 
was  successful.  Amputation  at  the  Bhoulder-iuint  proved  fatal  in  a  case  re- 
corded by  Mr.  Bellamy.  Rupture  of  the  asillary  vein  terminated  iatally  in 
a  case  recorded  by  Froriep,  but  in  a  similar  case  in  the  practice  of  Agnew, 


of  this  city,  recovery  ensued  without  the  necessity  of  a  resort  to  operative 
interference.  Expectant  mojisuros  likewise  proved  succowfii}  in  a  case  re- 
corded by  Sands,  of  New  York,  in  which  the  axillary  artery  was  supposed 
to  be  the  vessel  implicated.  Ai-ul»um  of  the  limb,  as  occurred  in  Guirin's 
case,  would,  of  course,  require  immediate  amputation. 

Spontanooiu,  Patholopoal,  and  ConguiiUl  Siiloeatioiii. — Tn  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases  there  is  usually  not  so  much  difficulty  in  Reding,  aa  in 
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maintaining  reduction.  Gu^rin,  Brodhurgt,  and  othere,  have  Buccessfully 
employed  Bubcutaueous  tecotomy  and  myotomy,  followed  by  contiDued  ex- 
tension, in  the  treatment  of  coneenital  luxations,  and  the  same  treatment 
might  be  adopted  in  cases  of  the  pathological  variety,  provided  that  no 
active  joint  diseasewerepresentat  the  time  of  operation.  In  cases  dependent 
on  muscular  paralysis,  the  difficulty  would  be  in  maintaining  reduction,  and 
here  external  support  (in  the  form  of  carved  or  moulded  splints,  elastic 
banda^,  or  some  of  the  ingenious  devices  which  are  used  in  the  treatment 
of  deformities,  and  which  will  be  hereafter  alluded  to)  might  be  usefully 
employed.    Congenital  dislocation  of  both  hips  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  138. 


Special  Dislocations. 

Diilocatioa  of  the  Lower  Jaw  is  a  rare  accident  occurring  chiefly  in 
women  than  in  men     It  is  usually 
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eariv  adult  age,  and  rather  oftener  i_  ., 
douile  or  bilateral,  though  occasionally 
one  side  only  is  displaced.  The  most 
common  cause  of  dislocated  jaw  ia  mus- 
cular action,  though  it  mtly  also  result 
from  ablowon  the  chin  while  the  mouth 
is  open,  or  from  other  forms  of  violence, 
such  as  the  forcible  introduction  of  a 
foreign  body  into  the  mouth,  or  the  ex- 
traction of  teeth.  When  the  mouth  is 
opened,  the  maxillary  condyles  ride 
forwards  upon  the  articular  eminences  of 
the  temporal  bones,  and  a  very  slight 
degree  of  force  is  then  necessary  to  make 
them  slip  still  fiirther  forwards  into  the 
^gomatic  foesie,  thus  producing  disloca- 
tion.  The  contraction  of  the  external 
pterygoid  muscles,  and  perhaps  of  some 
nbtcH  of  the  masseters,  is  thus  quite  suf- 
ficient to  produce  luxation  when  the 
mouth  it)  widely  opened,  the  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  same  muscles,  combined 
with  the  position  of  the  coronoid  proe- 

emes  (which  catch   against  the    malar         Double  diiiocation  or  the  inftrior  nuiiu. 
bones),  being  the  principal  obstacles  to 

reduction.    J.  W.  Hamilton,  of  Ohio,  describes  a  spontaneous,  baeheard 
dislocation  of  the  lower  jaw. 

S^pUmut. — ^The  symptoms  of  a  recent  dislocation  of  the  jaw  are  sufficiently 
obvious.  There  is  prominence  of  the  chin,  the  mouth  being  widely  open, 
&nd  the  jaw  almost  immovable ;  there  is  likewise  a  marked  depression  over 
the  Mst  of  the  articulation,  with  a  slight  fulness  anteriorly.  In  unilateral 
dislocation  the  jaw  usually  inclines  to  the  opposite  side — a  symptom  which 
•erves  for  the  diagnosis  between  luxation  and  fracture,  but  which,  according 
to  Hey  and  R.  Smith,  is  not  always  present.  There  is  generally,  but  not 
alwayi),  pain ;  the  patient  speaks  and  swallows  with  difficulty ;  and  there  is 
a  constant  flow  of  saliva  from  the  mouth. 

Proynmi*. — Even  if  the  dislocated  jaw  be  unreduced,  the  patient  gradu- 
ally acquires  considerable  use  of  the  part,  and  is  ultimately  able  to  close  the 
mouth,  chew,  swallow,  and  talk — much  less  inconvenience  being  felt  from 
the  displacement  than  would  at  first  be  supposed.    Reduction  in  a  recent 
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case  18  easily  accomplished,  and  has  even  been  effected  (by  Donovan)  more 
than  three  months  after  the  reception  of  the  injury.  Sometimes  the  liga- 
ments are  left  permanently  weakened,  motion  of  the  part  being  painful,  and 
the  joint  being  liable  to  a  reproduction  of  the  dislocation. 

Treatment. — Reduction  is  effected  by  disengaging  the  coronoid  processes 
from  the  malar  bones,  and  the  condyles  from  the  zygomatic  fossie,  by  pressing 
the  chin  upwards,  while  a  fulcrum  is  placed  upon  or  behind  the  molar  teeth. 
The  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient,  whose  head  is  supported  on  the 
operator's  chest,  may  use  his  thumbs  (protected  by  a  piece  of  leather  or  folded 
towel)  as  a  fulcrum,  pressing  the  angles  of  the  jaw  downwards,  while  he  ele- 
vates the  chin  with  his  fingers  ;  or  pieces  of  cork  or  wood  may  be  used  as  a 
fulcrum,  in  which  case  they  should  be  provided  with  strings  to  facilitate  their 
withdrawal.  N^laton  recommends  simply  pushing  the  coronoid  processes 
backwards  with  the  thumbs,  applied  eittier  from  within  the  mouth,  or  from 
without.  In  any  case  of  difficulty,  one  side  might  be  reduced  at  a  time, 
taking  care  while  manipulating  the  second,  not  to  reproduce  the  luxation  of 
the  first.  Ansesthesia  is  not  usually  required  in  these  cases,  though  there 
would  be  no  particular  objection  to  its  employment,  if  it  were  thought  desira- 
ble. After  reduction,  the  part  should  be  supported  for  at  least  a  week  or 
ten  days,  by  means  of  a  four-tailed  sling  or  other  suitable  bandage. 

Subluxation  of  the  Jaw, — Under  this  name,  Sir  Astley  Cooper  has  de- 
scribed a  peculiar  condition,  met  with  chiefly  in  those  of  relaxed  and  feeble 
muscular  frame,  which  is  supposed  to  depend  on  the  condyles  slipping  in 
front  of  the  inter-articular  cartilages,  and  thus  rendering  the  jaw  temporarily 
immovable.  Whatever  be  the  true  nature  of  this  affection,  it  is  undoubtedly 
accompanied  by  relaxation  of  the  articular  ligaments,  which  allow  the  con- 
dyles to  slip  about  during  the  act  of  chewing,  thus  often  producing  a  clacking 
sound,  which  is  sometimes  audible  at  a  distance.  The  subluxation,  if  such 
it  be,  may  be  bilateral,  or  unilateral  only ;  it  is  sometimes  produced  by  the 
act  of  opening  the  mouth  widely,  as  in  gaping  or  laughing,  but,  in  other 
cases,  occurs  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause ;  it  may  usually  be  reduced 
by  the  patient  himself,  by  pressing  the  jaw  sideways,  or  by  lifting  the  chin 
slightly  upwards.  Sometimes  this  condition  appears  to  de})end  on  spasm  of 
the  muscles  of  mastication,  when  it  may  be  made  to  disappear  by  friction 
over  the  affected  part.  Tonics  should  be  given,  if  the  general  condition  of 
the  patient  appears  to  indicate  their  use,  and  the  recurrence  of  the  dis- 
placement may  be  prevented  by  w^earing  a  sling,  held  in  place  by  elastic 
bands. 

Hyoid  Bone. — Cases  of  dislocation  of  this  bone  have  been  recorded  by 
Dr.  Ripley,  of  South  Carolina,  and  by  Dr.  Gibb,  of  London :  the  treatment 
consists  in  throwing  back  the  head,  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  and  pushing 
the  luxated  bone  into  position. 

Ribs,  Stemnm,  and  Pelvis. — ^Dislocations  of  the  Ribs  are  described  as 
occurring  either  at  their  vertebral  articulations,  or  at  the  junction  of  their 
costal  cartilages.  The  symptoms  would  be  much  the  same  as  those  of  frac- 
ture in  the  same  localities,  except  that,  of  course,  crepitus  would  be  wanting. 
The  treatment  would  be  the  same  as  for  fracture.  Dislocations,  or  rather 
diastases  of  the  Sternum  and  Pelvis,  were  referred  to  in  connection  with 
fractures  of  those  parts.  Salleron  has  reported  three  cases  of  dislocation  of 
the  ilium  at  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  without  fracture,  in  each  of  which  reduction 
was  readily  accomplished,  and  was  followed  by  complete  recovery.  Gallez 
has  met  with  disastasis  of  the  pubic  symphysis  as  the  result  oi  muscular 
action. 
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Clavicle. — The  clavicle  is  more  irequently  dislocated  at  tbe  acromial  than 
at  the  sternal  end,  the  former  injury  occurring,  according  to  Hamilton,  about 
four  timee  as  often  as  the  latter. 

DUlocation  of^  the  Sternal  End  of  the  Claviele  usually  reaultA  from  indirect 
violence,  and  is  almoat  always  in  a  forward  direction.  Dislocation  back- 
toardt,  however,  occasionally  occurs,  and  sometimes  gives  rise  to  troublesome 
dyspncea  or  dysphagia,  from  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  (esophagus,  or  to 
cerebral  congestion,  from  pressure  on  tbe  cervical  veins.  Dyspncea  and 
dysphagia  may  also  occur  in  instances  of  upward  dislocation,  of  which  rare 
injury  R.  W.  Smith  has  been  able  to  collect  out  eight  cases,  including  one  ob- 
served by  himself,  to  which,  however,  may  be  added  four  others  since  recorded 
by  Bryant  and  Shaw.  The  diagnosis  of  these 
cases  is  usually  easy,  the  subcutaneous  poai-  PiO'  HO. 

ti<m  of  the  clavicle  rendering  the  deformity 
very  apparent.  Reduction  can  commonly  be 
effected  without  much  difficulty,  by  placing 
the  knee  against  the  spine,  and  drawing  the 
shoulders  outwards  and  backwards,  but  the 
displacement  is  exceedingly  apt  to  be  repro- 
duced. The  apparatus  most  generally  ap- 
plicable, consists  in  a  compress  over  the 
projecting  end  of  the  clavicle  (in  cases  of 

forward  or  upward  displacement),  held  in        Dislocation  of  stErnai  end  or  (lavicic, 
tM«ition  by  adhesive  strips,  or  by  an  elastic     ibnraids.    (Bii*AifT.) 
band  passing  under  the  groin  and  perineum, 

the  shoulder  and  arm  being  fixed  as  in  a  case  of  fractured  clavicle.  In  case 
of  backward  dislocation,  the  compress  should  be  omitted,  the  shoulders  being 
simply  drawn  backwards  by  a  figure  of  8  bandage,  or  some  similar  contriv- 
ance. Though  the  deformity  in  these  cases  (especially  when  the  displace- 
ment is  forwards  or  upwards)  is  seldom  enti  '  ■  ■'  ■""  " 
the  limb  does  not  appear  to  be  materially  d 
one  or  two  cases  of  backward  dislocation,  the 

Sraisure  effects  have  been  so  serious  as  to  in- 
uce  the  surgeons  in  attendance  to  resort  to 
excision  of  the  displaced  portions  of  bone. 

The  Ovttr  End  of  the  Clavicle  is  usually  dis- 
located in  an  upward  direction,  resting  upon  the 
margin  of  the  acromion  process;  the  accident 
results  from  indirect  violence,  and  the  nature 
of  the  case  is  usually  apparent,  though,  if  there 
be  much  swelling,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  a 
downward  dislocation  of  the  humerus.  Occa- 
sionally the  acromial  end  of  tbe  clavicle  is  dis- 
placed dovnieardi,  by  direct  violence,  such  as 
the  kick  of  a  horse;  and  dislocation  under  the 
ecraemd  process  has  been  described,  though  the 

cases  on  record  are  somewhat  apocrj'phal.    An        uiJiocmon  or  ihe  ciavjcic  on  uh 
instanceof&oatuard  dislocation  is  recorded  by      «t"n>'oii-   (b«ya»t.) 
Nicaise.    Dislocation  of  the  acromial  end  of  the 

clavicle  may  be  commonly  reduced  without  much  trouble,  though,  as  in  the 
case  of  luxation  of  the  sternal  end,  reduction  can  with  difEculty  be  main- 
tained. The  after-treatment  la  the  same  as  for  fractured  clavicle,  with  tbe 
addition  of  a  firm  compress,  held  in  place  by  broad  adhesive  strips  passing 
from  the  point  of  injury  to  the  elbow :  although  tbe  deformity  can  be  seldom 
entirely  removed,  tbe  motions  of  the  limb  are  less  interfered  with  than  m^bt 


a  entirely  overcome,  vet  the  utility  of 
ally  dimmished  by  the  accident.    la 
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be  anticipated.  Dr.  Montgomery,  of  Rochester,  has  rejwrted  a  case  success- 
fiilly  treated  by  Moore's  method  for  fractured  clavicle,  and  a  somewhat  similar 
plan  has  been  advantageously  adopted  by  Dr.  Doughty,  of  Georgia. 

SimHUaneovt  Dishfatumt  of  Both  Ends  of  the  Clavicle  have  been  observed 
by  Richerand,  Gcrdy,  Morel-Laval  16,  Col,  S.  Haynee,  Lund,  and  North,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Scapnla. — Under  the  name  of  dislocation  of  the  scapula,  systematic  writers 
describe  a  projection  of  the  inferior  angle  of  this  bone,  due  either  to  its  escape 
from  beneath  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  or  to  great  relaxation 
of  the  Abres  of  that  muscle  or  of  the  serratus  magnus ;  the  symptoms  consist 
in  the  deformity,  which  is  obvious,  with  some  pain  and  weakness  of  the  cor- 
responding upper  extremity.  The  treatment  would  consist  in  the  application 
of  external  support,  with  the  administration  of  tonics,  and,  perhaps,  the 
endermic  use  of  strychnia,  as  recommended  by  Erichscn. 

Dialocatioiu  of  the  Shoulder.— The  head  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated 
daumtpards,  forwards  or  baekvxirdt. 

DixtocatUm  Doienwards,  or  into  the  axilla  {SubgUnmd  DUloatiton),  is 
usually  due  to  direct  violence,  such  as  a  blow  on  the  upper  and  outer  part  of 


the  humerus,  though  it  is  occasionally  caused  by  indirect  force,  such  as  a  fell 
on  the  hand  or  elbow,  the  arm  being  abducted  at  the  moment  of  injury.  In 
other  cases  the  dislocation  is  produced  by  muscular  action,  the  head  of  the 
bone  being,  as  it  were,  puUfd  out  of  its  socket.  In  this  dislocation,  the  head 
of  the  bone  resits  below  and  slightly  in  front  of  the  glenoid  cavity  of  the 
scapula,  being  prrssini  forwanls  by  the  tendon  of  the  triceps  muscle ;  the 
ca|)sular  ligament  is  widely  torn,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps  often  ruptured 
or  detached,  and  the  supra-  and  inftn-epinatus,  sulvcapularis,  coraco-bra- 
chialis  and  deltoid  muscles  much  stretched  and  sometimes  lacerated,  white 
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the  axillary  vessels  and  nervee  are  compressed.  The  eymjiiome,  in  a  recent 
case,  are  usually  obvious:  there  is,  beneath  the  acromiou  process,  a  marked 
depression,  which  can  commonly  be  seen  as  well  as  felt,  the  arm  is  length- 
ened by  nearly  an  inch,  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  can  be  felt  in  the  axUla, 
especially  when  the  elbow  is  lifted  away  from  the  body.  The  arm  is  kept 
somewhat  abducted,  and  paiu  is  developed  by  pressing  the  elbow  to  the  side; 
the  hand  cannot  be  placed  on  the  opposite  shoulder  when  the  elbow  ia  in 
contact  with  the  chcBt.  The  diagnosis  in  a  recent  case  is  thus  usually  very 
esOT,  but  when  swelling  and  inflammation  have  occurred,  it  becomes  more 
dimcult,  if  not  occasionally  impossible,  to  be  again  Bimplihed  upon  the  sub- 
eidence  of  the  inflammatory  condition.  Hence,  although  by  a  careful  and 
ayetematic  examination,  the  true  nature  of  the  injurj-  may  almost  always  be 
eventually  determined,  the  surgeon  should  hesitate  before  criticizing  another 
practitioner  for  a  mistake  which  may  have  been  unavoidable  under  different 
circumstances.  Prof.  Dugss,  of  Georgia,  has  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  exist- 
ence of  dislocation  that  the  fingers  of  the  injured  limb  should  be  placed 
upon  the  sound  shoulder,  and  an  attempt  then  made  to  bring  the  elbow 
into  contact  with  the  thorax ;  if  this  can  be  done,  uo  dislocation,  according 
to  Prof.  Dugas,  can  be  present;  while,  if  it  cannot  be  done,  he  considers  the 


existence  of  dislocation  established,  no  other  injutr  of  the  shoulder  being 
capable  of  causing  this  disability.  Thepro7nosi«  should  t>e  somewhat  guarded : 
although  reduction  is  usually  effected  without  difficulty,  yet  the  arm  not  un- 
frequently  remains  permanently  weakened,  partially  anchylosed,  or  paralyzed 
from  injury  to  the  axillary  plexus  of  nerves.  A  certain  degree  of  deformity 
may  also  remain  in  spite  of  reduction,  the  head  of  the  humerus  projecting 
anteriorly,  probably  on  account  of  displacement  or  rupture  of  the  long  head 
of  the  biceps  muscle.  The  laceration  and  stretching  of  the  capsular  liga- 
ment leave  the  joint  predisposed  to  a  recurrence  of  the  dislocation. 
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Dislocation  Forwards. — Of  this  form  of  dislocation  there  are  two  varieties, 
the  Suhcoracoid  (Fig.  143)  and  the  Subclavicular:  the  latter  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  aggravated  condition  of  the  former,  which  was,  indeed,  described 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper  as  a  partial  luxation.  As  the  names  imply,  the  head 
of  the  humerus,  in  these  injuries,  rests  beneath  the  coracoid  process,  or  be- 
neath the  middle  of  the  clavicle.  These  luxations,  which  more  often  result 
from  indirect  than  frotn  direct  violence,  are  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of 
muscular  and  ligamentous  laceration,  and  are  attended  with  even  more  pain 
than  the  dislocation  into  the  axilla.  The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  the  downward  luxation,  except  that  the  axis  of  the  arm  is  even 
more  altered,  and  that  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  in  a  diftercnt  posi- 
tion. The  subcoracoid  is  more  oflen  met  with  than  the  subclavicular  dislo- 
cation, and  is  said  by  Mr.  Flower  and  others  to  be  the  most  common  form 
of  luxation  of  the  shoulder-joint.  Reduction  appears  to  be  more  difficult  in 
cases  of  forward  than  of  downward  dislocation ;  at  least  there  are,  according 
to  Hamilton,  proportionably  more  cases  recorded  of  unreduced  luxation  of 
the  former  than  of  the  latter  injury. 

Dislocation  Backwards  {Subspinous  Luxation')  is  a  rare  accident,  there  being 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  cases  of  it  on  record;  it  is  usually 
caused  oy  indirect  violence  or  by  muscular  action,  and  differs  in  its  symp- 
toms from  the  dislocations  already  described,  in  that  the  elbow  is  brought 
forwards,  instead  of  backwards,  while  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  more 
or  less  distinctly  beneath  the  spine  of  the  scapula.  The  most  striking  de- 
formity is  the  prominence  of  the  coracoid  process  of  the  scapula,  wliich 
seems  to  project  forward,  and  over  which  the  skin  is  tightly  stretched.  Re- 
duction has  usually  been  effected  without  much  difficulty  in  these  cases,  but 
in  one  instance,  mentioned  by  Cooper,  it  w^as  impossible  to  maintain  the 
reduction,  on  account  of  rupture  of  the  subscapularis  muscle.  I  have  seen 
but  one  example  of  this  rare  form  of  injury,  and  in  that,  in  spite  of  the 
marked  deformity,  the  nature  of  the  case  had  not  been  suspected  for  six 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  of  the  dislocation.  I  succeeded  in  effecting  re- 
duction without  difficulty  by  raising  the  arm  above  the  head,  and  then 
bringing  it  down  with  a  broad  sweep  behind  the  level  of  the  patient  s  body, 
so  as  to  throw  the  head  of  the  bone  forwards,  while  the  scapula  was  firmly 
fixed  by  an  assistant. 

Partial  Dislocation, — ^Under  this  name  has  been  described  an  injury, 
which  appears  to  consist  in  a  rupture  or  displacement  of  the  long  head  of 
the  biceps  muscle,^  allowing  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  project  anteriorly, 
rather  than  in  any  positive  luxation  of  the  bone  itself.  As  already  men- 
tioned, this  condition  occasionally  remains  after  the  reduction  of  an  ordinary 
downward  or  forward  dislocation.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  reported  a  case  of 
partial  backward  dislocation  which  resulted  from  injury,  and  in  which  reduc- 
tion was  readily  effected. 

Treatment  of  Dislocations  of  the  Shoulder, — ^The  subglenoid  and  the  stibcora- 
eoid  dislocations  may  be  reduced  by  the  same  means,  while  the  subspinous 
and  stibclavinn  varieties  require  slight  modifications  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  force  is  applied.  Thus,  in  applying  extension  in  the  luxation  beneath 
the  clavicle,  the  head  of  the  bone  should  be  first  drawn  downwards,  out- 
wards, and  subsequently  backwards,  so  as  to  clear  the  coracoid  process; 
while  in  the  subspinous  dislocation,  extension  should  be  made  downwards, 
outwards,  and  subsequently  forwards.  A  great  many  different  plans  have 
been  devised  for  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  but  they  may 

^  This  inward  displacement  of  the  hiceps  tendon,  which  Soden  and  others  have 
considered  traumatic,  is  believed  by  Canton  to  be  due  to  the  existence  of  chronic 
rheumatic  arthritis,  which  may  or  naay  not  have  been  the  result  of  injury. 
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all  be  claadfied  ia  four  dividoiis,  as  aiming  to  effect  their  object:  1,  bv  ez- 
teDocHi  aDd  counter-extensioD  alone ;  2,  by  levera^  alone ;  3,  by  a  combina- 
liuD  of  Ibese  methods;  and,  4,  by  manipulation,  m  its  technical  mnae  (see 
l»ge277). 

1.  Eilamon  may  be  made  (1)  more  or  less  dotonwards,  as  in  Cooper's 
method  (Fig.  144),  in  which  amnla^-extennon  is  made  by  the  heel  in  the 


Sir  Ailley  Cooper' 


uilla;'  as  in  Skey'a  method,  in  which  the  heel  is  replaced  by  an  iron  knob; 
wu  in  Hamilton  s  plan,  in  which  the  scapula  is  fixed  by  the  oal I  of  the  foot, 
placed  against  the  acromion  process ;  (2)  it  may  be  made  mtheardt,  as  recom- 


by  While'i  Mid  Uoltic'i  i 


»rti;W  by  Mslgaigne;  or  (3)  it  may  be  made  upvnrds,  aa  directed  by 
"hite,  of  Manchester,  Motbe,  and  others,  the  scapula  being  then  fixed  by 
tbt  fix*  or  hand  placed  above  the  acromion  process.  The  latter,  though 
[•infill,  u  probably  the  most  efficient  of  any  of  the  methoda  which  profesa- 

'  T.  ^mitb  hu  recorded  a  CMe  in  which,  in  attempting 
^.D  *itb  Um  bc«1  in  the  aiUIa,  the  anterior  aiillur;  fold  w 
i^  eaM  terminated  Atally. 
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ediy  act  by  extension  and  counter-extension  alone.  When  extension  is 
made  with  the  heel  in  the  axilla,  an  assistant  may  give  aid  by  drawing  the 
arm  outwards,  as  advised  by  Ward,  of  Dublin. 

2.  Leverage. — ^The  arm  may  be  simply  used  as  a  lever,  to  pry  the  head  of 
the  bone  into  its  place  over  a  fulcrum  placed  in  the  armpit,  as  in  Sir  Astley 
Cooper's  method  with  the  knee  in  the  axilla. 

3.  Extension  and  leverage  combined  are,  I  think,  more  effectual  than 
either  method  separately.  The  plan  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  employing, 
in  these  cases,  is  essentially  that  which  was  described  by  Dupuytren'as  a 
modification  of  Mothe's  method,  and  which,  according  to  Bromfeild,  was  in 
common  use  in  his  day ;  it  consists  in  placing  the  patient,  thoroughly  ether- 
ized, if  necessary,  in  a  supine  position,  and  then,  having  drawn  the  arm  di- 
rectly upwards,  bringing  it  down  fully  extended  in  a  broad  sweep  over  an 
assistant's  fist,  placed  in  the  axilla  to  act  as  a  fulcrum — ^the  scapula  being 
at  the  same  time  steadied  from  above  by  the  assistant  s  other  hand.  By  this 
plan  I  have  succeeded  in  reducing  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  which  had 
defied  prolonged  efforts  made  in  other  ways,  and,  indeed,  have  as  yet  never 
failed  in  effecting  reduction  in  a  recent  case.  The  same  principle,  that  of 
extension  combined  with  leverage,  is  involved  in  the  methods  recommended 
by  Sir  William  Fergusson  and  by  Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Maryland,  in  which, 
however,  the  force  is  applied  through  the  medium  of  extending  lacs  or  bands. 
The  peculiarity  of  Prof.  Smith's  method  is  that  counter-extension  is  made 
from  the  opposite  wrist,  so  as  to  insure  the  fixation  of  the  scapula,  by  pro- 
voking the  contraction  of  the  trapezii  muscles. 

4.  SfanipiUaiion, — ^The  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  humerus  by  ma- 
nipulation alone  has  been  practised  by  various  surgeons,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  La  Cour  and  Sir  Philip  Crampton,  but  the  credit  of  reducing 
the  plan  to  a  system,  and  of  prominently  bringing  it  to  the  notice  of  the  pro* 
fession,  in  this  country  at  least,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  Prof.  H.  H.  Smith,  of  this 
city,  whose  method  consists  in  first  converting  the  luxation  (if  it  be  either 
forwards  or  backwards)  into  the  ordinary  downward  or  subglenoid  variety, 
and  then  proceeding  as  follows:  ''Elevate  the  elbow  and  arm  as  high  as  pos- 
sible, and  fiex  the  forearm  at  right  angles  with  the  arm,  thus  relaxing  the 
supra-spinatus  muscle.  Then  using  the  forearm  as  a  lever,  rotate  the  head  of 
the  humerus  upward  and  forward,  so  as  to  relax  the  infra-spinatus,  carr}'ing 
the  rotation  as  far  as  possible,  or  until  resisted  by  the  action  of  the  subscapu- 
laris  muscle,  keeping  the  forearm  for  a  few  seconds  in  its  position  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  looking  upward ;  then  bring  the  elbow  promptly  but  stead- 
ily down  to  the  side,  carrying  the  elbow  towards  the  body,  and  keeping  the 
forearm  so  that  the  palm  of  the  hand  yet  looks  to  the  surgeon.  Then  quickly 
but  gently  rotate  the  head  of  the  humerus  upward  and  outward  by  carrying 
the  palm  of  the  hand  downward  and  across  the  patient's  body,  ancl  the  bone 
will  usually  be  replaced."* 

In  cases  of  old  dislocation,  Callender  recommends,  in  order  to  avoid  injuring 
the  axillary  vessels,  to  raise  the  elbow  across  the  chest,  and  then  force  the  raised 
arm  outwards,  rotating  and  somewhat  depressing  the  arm  while  so  doing. 
The  reduction  of  shoulder  dislocations  by  manipulation  has  also  been  illus- 
trated by  Dr.  A.  Gordon,  of  Belfast.  Kuhn,  of  Elbeuf,  sugges^ts,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  scapula,  that  the  humerus  should  be  firmly  held 
by  an  a^istant,  while  the  surgeon  applies  his  manipulations  directly  to  the 
former  bone.  Dr.  Mears's  successful  osteotomy  for  old  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  has  already  been  referred  to. 

After  reduction,  the  arm  should  be  fastened  to  the  side  and  supported  with 

>  FackanlM  Minor  Sui^ery,  p.  204. 
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a  aliog,  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  so  as  to  allow  time  for  repair  of  the  lacerated 
ligaments. 

Dislooatioiu  of  the  Elbow. — Both  bones  of  the  forearm  ma}'  be  dislo- 
cated at  the  elbow-joint,  or  either  separately.  The  Head  of  the  Radiua 
aiotie  may  be  displaced  forwards,  outwards,  or  backwards,  the  forward  dislo- 
catlon  beiDg  mucn  the  most  frequent,  and  the  cause  of  the  injury  being  usually 
a  fall  on  the  hand,  though  the  luxation 

may  occasionally  result  from  nmscular  F'o.  146. 

action.  The  head  of  the  bone  ciin  or- 
dinarily be  felt  in  its  abnormal  position, 
and  the  diagnosis  can  thus,  unla<8  there 
be  much  swelling,  be  readily  made. 
TTie  forearm  is  kept  in  a  eemi-flexed 
poeitioD,  and  either  pronatcd,  or  mid- 
way between  pronation  and  supination  ; 
any  motion  or  the  part  is  attended  with 
great  pain.  Redvclwn  is  to  be  effected 
by  matting  extension  and  counter-esten- 
doD  in  the  direction  in  which  the  limb 
is  found,  the  displaced  bone  being  at  the 
B&me  time  firmly  pressed  into  its  proper 
padtioa  ;  the  arm  should  subsequently 
be  tixed  on  an  angular  splint,  with  a 
compreaa  over  the  head  of  the  radius. 
It  is  always  difficult  to  maintain  reduc- 
Uon  in  these  cases,  and  reduction  itself 
is  occasionally  impossible ;  fortunately, 
the  usefulness  of  the  limb  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  materially  impaired  by  the 
persistence  of  the  displacement. 

The  Ulna  alone  may  be  displaced 
backwariL),  as  the  result  of  a  fall  on  the 
hand,  the  olecranon  then  projecting  be- 
hind the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  while 
the  bead  of  ihe  radius  can  be  felt  in  its 
proper  pMition.  The  elbow  in  such  a 
case  will  he  flexed  at  a  right  angle, 
and  the  forearm  twisted  inwards  and  pronated.  Redviction  may  be  effected 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper's  method  of  flexing  the  elbow  over  the  tnee ;  by  ex- 
i«Qsioa  and  counter-extensiou,  combined  with  direct  pressure  upon  the  ole- 
cranon ;  or  (as  recently  recommended  by  Dr.  Waterman,  of  Boston)  by  ex- 
tending the  fiirearm  on  the  arm  beyond  a  straight  line,  thus  using  the  ulna 
asa  lever  of  the  second  order  (the  olecranon  bemg  the  fulcrum},to  bring  the 
coronoid  process  over  the  condyles,  into  its  proper  place. 

BoA  Boiie*  of  the  Fftrearm  may  be  dislocated  at  the  elbow,  baehmrds,  to 
eUher  aide,  or  Jorvxirdg.  The  dislocation  backumrda,  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon, is  umially  caused  b^  indirect  violence,  though  occasionally  by  a  direct 
blow,  or  by  muscular  action.  Not  only  are  the  bones  displaced  backwards, 
but  tbey  are  drawn  vpwxrds  by  the  powerfiii  action  of  the  triceps  muscle. 
The  diagnosis,  if  swelBng  have  not  occurred,  can  usually  be  made  without 
difficulty ;  the  arm  b  held  in  a  slightly  flexed  position  (rarely  at  a  right 


angle .1,  and  the  slightest  attempt  at  motion  causes  great  pain  ;  the  olec 

and  h»d  of  the  radius  can  be  felt  projecting  backwards,  while  the  conayies 

irf'  the  humerus  form  a  hard  and  broad  prominence  on  the  front  of  the  arm. 
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The  relative  poeitinn  of  the  olecranoD  and  condyles  m  markedly  altered,  this 
being  an  importimt  diagnoetic  mark  between  dislocation  and  fracture.    Re- 


duction in  a  receDt  case  in  UHually  easy,  though  inetflncra  are  on  record  in 
which  failure  hae  attended  the  efforts  of  the  most  Bkilful  surpcous ;  the  prog- 
nosis is  decidedly  unfavorable  aa  regards 
old  dislocationo,  though  reduction  has 
been  BCvcral  times  effected  at  as  late  a 
period  as  mx  months  after  the  reception 
of  the  injurr. 

The  usual  method  of  treahnent  is  that 
recommended  bv  Sir  Astley  Cooper, 
which  consist*  in  forcibly  but  slowlv 
bending  the  arm  over  the  knee,  which 
is  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow, 
so  as  to  press  on  the  radius  and  ulna, 
scjtaratini;  them  from  the  humerus,  and 
Ibus  freeing  the  coronoid  process  from 
its  abnormal  position  I  Fig.  14S>.  An- 
other plan  is  to  forcibly  erUnd  the  arm 
so  as  to  relax  the  triceps,  making  counter- 
extension  against  the  scapula  ( as  advised 
by  Liston  and  Miller") ;  or  the  luxatioo 
may  be  reduced  by  simple  extension 
(Skey),  or  by  extension  combined  with 
direct  pressure  on  the  olecranon,  accord- 
ing to  the  plan  of  Pirrie,  In  a  child,  or 
in  a  penwn  of  feeble  muscular  develop- 
ment, reduction  can  usually  be  efTectad 
without  the  aid  of  an:et>thesia ;  prolonged 
Rcducitan  with  iht  knn  In  ihe  bind  of  At  efforts  at  reducticm  are,  however,  so  pain- 
ful, that  in  any  ca«e  of  difficulty  an  anxB- 
thetic  nhould  be  employed.  Sayre,  of  New  York',  has  reported  two  cases  of 
old  dislocation  of  the  elbow  in  which  reduction  was  greatly  focilitated  by 
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fubcutftoeous  diTision  of  the  triceps  tendon.  Hamilton  recommends,  as  a 
tot  for  reduction,  to  flex  the  elbow  to  a  right  angle ;  if  this  can  be  done  with- 
out much  pain,  it  proves  that  reduction  is  complete.  McGraw  advises  that 
Id  old  backward  dislocations,  in  children,  forced  and  extreme  flexion  should 
be  made,  so  as  to  fracture  either  the  olecranon  or  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the 
bumerufl,  either  of  which  occurrences,  he  believes,  would  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  joint. 

iMeral  didoeation  of  the  radius  and  ulna  at  the  elbow  is  rarely  complete^ 
Imt  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  partial,  and  in  an  outward  direction.  The 
cauee  is  usually  direct  violence.  The  deformity  in  these  cases  is  usually  so 
marked  and  peculiar  as  to  render  the  nature  of  the  lesion  unmistakable,  al- 
though I  have  reduced  an  inward  luxation  of  two  weeks'  standing  which 
vaa  at  first  attended  with  so  much  swelling  that  the  gentleman  in  attendance 
did  not  recognize  the  existence  of  the  injury ;  redudion  may  be  efiected  by 
making  moderate  extension,  with  direct  pressure  on  the  displaced  bones, 
and  counter-pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  Lateral  dislocation 
L«  sometimes  found  coexisting  with  the  ordinary  backward  displacement ; 
in  dealing  with  such  an  injury,  the  lateral  luxation  should  be  first  reduced, 
and  the  case  then  treated  as  one  of  simple  backward  dislocation.  Osteo- 
pla4ic  resection,  or  temporary  separation  of  the  olecranon,  is  recommended 
by  Volker  as  a  means  of  exposing  the  joint  in  cases  of  irreducible  luxation. 

Luxation  forwards  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm,  without  fracture  of  the 
oieoanon,  is  a  very  rare  accident,  there  being  not  more  than  six  or  seven 
well-authenticated  cases  on  record.  The  injury  appears  usually  to  have  re- 
salted  from  direct  violence,  and  the  most  strikmg  symptom  is  elongation  of 
the  forearm,  which  is  in  a  state  of  supination,  the  elbow  being  fixed  at  a  right 
an;;]e.  Reduction  may  be  accomplished  by  making  forced  flexion,  together 
wftJi  extension  and  counter-extension,  the  muscles  being  relaxed  by  the  use 
"fan  anaesthetic.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Forbes,  of  this  city,  reduction 
va?  effected  by  simply  flexing  the  forearm,  and  then  pressing  it  downwards 
and  backwartiB.  If  the  luxation  were  incomplete,  the  forearm  making  an 
obtuse  angle  only  with  the  arm,  reduction  might  be  accomplished  by  making 
^•rcible  extension. 

INaloeatioiis  at  the  Wrist — The  Lower  End  of  the  Ulna  may  be  dislo- 
cated from  the  radius,  either /bncwrc?*,  ba>ckwards,  or  inwards.  These  acci- 
dents, of  which  Tillmans,  of  Leipsic,  has  been  able  to  collect  but  48  cases, 
are  msually  caused  by  muscular  action,  the  dislocation  forwards  being  due  to 
Tvdent  supination,  and  that  in  a  backward  direction  to  violent  pronation. 
The  inward  is  the  rarest  form  of  luxation,  Tillmans's  figures  giving  but  9 
caMs  of  this,  as  compared  with  16  of  the  forward,  and  18  of  the  backward 
^riety,  with  5  in  which  the  direction  of  the  displacement  was  not  specified. 
BMwiion  is  easily  efiected  by  fixing  the  radius,  and  simply  pushing  the  ulna 
back  into  place,  the  limb  being  then  placed  between  anterior  and  posterior 
tplintfl.  In  connection  with  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  the 
backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  is  not  uncommon.  The  ligaments  some- 
times remain  permanently  stretched  after  the  accident,  so  as  to  allow  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  mobility  of  the  ulna,  and  I  have  known  such  a  condition  to 
bt-  mistaken  for  ununited  fracture  of  this  bone. 

The  Carpus  may  be  dislocated  upon  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  either  back- 
^nrdM  i3t  forwards.  These  injuries  are,  however,  rarely  met  with — ^Tillmans 
bas  collected  but  24  cases — and  in  every  case  that  has  been  submitted  to  the 
t«at  <jf  disection,  the  luxation  has,  according  to  Hamilton,  been  found  com- 
plicated with  fracture.  The  usual  cause  of  either  form  of  dislocation  is  a  fall 
<o  the  palm,  though  in  a  case  of  backward  displacement  recorded  by  Hamil- 
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ton,  the  injury  reeulted  from  a  fiiU  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  the  wrist  beins 
Btrongly  flexed.  The  diagnosis  is  made  by  observing  the  abniptneap  of  ti»t 
angle  made  by  the  die^placed  bones,  their  relation  to  the  styloid  processes, 
and  (if  the  caise  be  not  complicated  with  fracture)  the  absence  of  crepitufi. 
Htdudlon  ie  ea*<iJy  eflected  by  extension  and  pressure,  and  there  is  guli*- 
queutly  no  tendency  to  repn>duction  of  the  displacement. 

IndividwjU  Boru^  of  the  Carptis  are  occasionally  luxated  in  a  bachmrd 
direction,  th<jse  bone^^  which  have  been  found  thus  displaced  being  the  ne 
magnum,  semiiunare,  and  pisiibrm,  to  which  some  writers  add  the  cuneifonn 
and  uncii'orm.  The  treatm^mi  would  consist  in  effecting  reduction  by  exien- 
siou  and  pressure,  supporting  the  part  afterwards  with  splints  and  compres?^^- 
Chisholm  n^]MjrU>  a  case  of  forward  luxation  of  the  semiiunare,  in  which  ex- 
cision of  the  displaced  Ix^ne  was  required.  Dr.  Nancrede  has  met  with  a 
forward  subluxation  of  the  scaphoid. 

Handi. — The  MtUuyarpal  Bones,  especially  those  of  the  thumb,  index  and 
middle  finger,  may  be  dishxjated  upon  the  carpus,  the  two  latter  bones  back- 
wards, and  the  metacarpal  of  the  thumb  either  backwards  or  forward?. 
liedv/ium  10  effected  by  extension  and  pressure,  the  hand  being  aflerwarcb> 
iecured  to  a  straight  splint  with  compresses. 

The  Fimjers  may  be  dislocated  at  the  metacarpo-phalangeal,  or,  more 
rarely,  at  the  inter-phalangeal  joints.     The  proximal  phalanx  of  ihe  thwub 

Fig.  149. 


Levis's  inktrument  applied  to  the  first  finger. 

iH  not  unfmjuently  dislocated  backwards,  reduction  being  sometime?  very 
diffi(!ult,  owing,  probably,  to  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone  being  caught 
either  betweifu  the  lateral  ligaments  or  between  the  heads  of  the  flexor  brex-i? 
luuHrhi^  or,  according  to  Farabeuf,  to  the  interposition  of  the  external  sesa- 
moid bone.  In  the  treatineni  of  these  luxations,  extension  may  be  made  with 
the  ordinary  clove-hitch,  or  with  Dr.  Levis's  ingenious  apparatus,  or  with  the 
**  Indian  puzzle,"  as  recommended  by  Prof  Hamilton  and  others.  A  better 
plan,  |M^rna|)H,  is  that  practised  by  Prof  Crosby,  which  consists,  according 
t4)  (iroHM,  **  in  pushing  the  phalanx  back  until  it  stands  perpendicularly  on 
the  metacarpal  bone,  when,  by  strong  pressure  against  its  base,  from  behind 
forwanls,  it  is  readily  carried  by  flexion  into  ita  natural  position."  In  ex- 
treme ca^M^  subcutaneous  division  of  the  resisting  ligaments  or  muscles  may 
possibly  be  retjuircd.  Forward  huration  of  the  thumb  is  more  rarely  mt-i 
with  than  the  injury  last  described,  and  is  to  be  reduced  by  forcibly  flexing 
the  thumb  into  the  palm  of  the  hand.  Dislocations  of  the  second  phalanx 
of  the  thumb,  or  of  the  second  or  third  phalanges  of  the  fingers,  may  be  re- 
duced by  simple  extension  and  pressure,  made  with  the  surgeon's  hand&,  or. 
if  nu»re  force  be  re(iuired,  with  the  apparatus  of  Dr.  Levis. 

Diilooations  of  the  Hip. — The  subject  of  dislocation  of  the  hip  has  been 
most  nbly  investigated  by  Prof  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  of  whose  excellent 
numogra))h  on  the  subject  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  make  free  use  in  the  M- 
lowing  pages.     To  understand  the  pathology  of  thes^e  dislocations,  and  the 
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loechaDism  of  their  reduction,  it  is  neceasary  to  turn  for  a  few  minut^a  to 
consider  the  anatomy  of  the  joint,  and  especially  of  that  portion  of  the  cap- 
sule which  is  known  as  the  ilio-temoral  ligament,  or  ligament  of  Bertia,  and 
for  which  Bigelow  proposes  the  name  of  "  Y  ligament."  This  ligament  "is 
more  or  less  adherent  to  the  acetabular  prominence  and  to  the  neck  of  the 
femur;  but  it  will  be  timnd,  upon  examination,  to  take  its  iiri^n  from  the 
anterior  interior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium,  passinfr  downward  to  the  front 
of  the  femur,  to  be  inserted  fau-shaped  into  nearlv  tlic  whole  of  the  oblique 
'spiral'  line  which  connects  the  two  trochanters  m  front — being  about  half 
,  an  inch  wide  at  its  upper  or  iliac 
'^"'-  '"*-  origin,  and  but  Htlle  less  than 

two  inches  and  a  half  wide  at 


The  y  li(uuD[ :  Ihe  ii 


its  fan-like  femoral  insertion. 
■nin  1B1011X.W)  Here  it  is  bifurcated,  having 
two  principal  fasciculi,  one  being 
ia«Tted  inti)  the  upper  eitremitv  of  the  anterior  inter-trochanteric  line, 
and  the  other  iutit  the  lower  part  of  the  same  line,  about  half  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  small  trochanter."  Both  of  these  divergent  branches  remain 
onruptured  in  the  ordinary  dislocations  of  the  hip,  and  their  attachments 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  attempting  reduction  of  the  various  forms  of  dis- 
place'men  t. 

The  head  of  the  femur  may  be  dislocated  in  almost  any  directum ;  but 
there  are  three  forms  of  luxation  which  occur  so  much  oftener  than  the 
others  as  til  be  usually  olusseil  as  regiUar  diihicii'wm,  the  other  varieties 
bein^  calle<l  irrtgulnr  or  anomabmtt.  The  regular  dislocations  are — 1,  buck- 
\cara':  '2,  ilowmenrdu ;  and  ;i,  upwurdit. 

I.  The  Dulocnlwa  Biiekwnrd^,  or  I/io-nciatie  Ltu-jii'wn,  prcjients  two  prin- 
cipal varieties,  viz.,  upwirdu  aiul  bnekwtrdt  or  on  the  dorsum  iHi,  an<l  back- 
vnrdt  only,  the  dislocation  into  the  ischiatic  notch  of  Mir  Aslley  Ooper,  or. 
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which  is  a  better  name,  dorsal  below  the  tendon  (of  the  obturator  internus), 
according  to  Prof.  Bigelow.  These  two  forms  of  luxation,  taken  together, 
probably  embrace  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  cases, 
Prof  Hamilton  having  found  that  of  104  cases,  55  were  on  the  dorsum  ilii, 
and  28  into  the  ischiatic  notch.  These  injuries  usually  result  from  indirect 
violence :  thus,  the  dislocation  on  the  dorsum  may  be  caused  by  any  force 
which  produces  great  adduction,  or  adduction  with  inversion,  the  head  of  the 
bone  being  driven  at  the  same  time  upwards  and  backwards.  A  fall  on  the 
outside  of  the  knee,  or  on  the  foot,  while  the  limb  is  adducted,^  or  a  severe 
blow  on  the  pelvis,  while  the  body  is  bent  forwards,  may  each  in  turn  be  a 
cause  of  this  dislocation.  The  etiology  of  the  ischiatic  form  of  luxation  is 
much  the  same,  except  that  it  is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  thigh  is  flexed 
at  a  right  angle  upon  the  body,  the  force  then  driving  the  head  of  the  bone 
more  directly  backwards,  than  backwards  and  upwards.  The  symptoms  of 
these  forms  of  dislocation  are  usually  well  marked.  There  is  shortening  of 
the  affected  limb,  varying  from  about  half  an  inch  in  the  dislocation  below 
the  tendon,  to  one,  two,  or  even  three  inches  in  that  on  the  dorsum  ilii.  In 
the  first-named  variety,  the  shortening,  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Allis,  much  more 
apparent  when  the  limbs  are  flexed  to  a  ri^ht  angle  than  when  they  are 
extended.  Inversion  is  present  in  both  varieties,  though  most  marked  in  the 
ordinary  dorsal  luxation.  The  hip  itself  is  altered  in  shape,  the  trochanter 
being  unduly  prominent,  and  thrown  forwards,  while  the  head  of  the  femur 
can  often  be  felt  rotating  in  its  abnormal  position.  The  axis  of  the  linib  is 
distorted,  the  thigh  of  the  aflccted  side  crossing  the  other  at  its  lower  third 
in  the  dorsal  dislocation,  and  just  above  the  knee  in  the  ischiatic  variety  ;' 
in  the  former  case  the  foot  of  the  affected  limb  rests  on  the  instep  of  the 
sound  side ;  in  the  latter,  upon  the  ball  of  the  great  toe. 

The  diagnosis  has  to  be  made  from  sprain  and  from  fracture.  From  sprain, 
the  case  can  be  distinguished  by  careful  examination  and  measurement,  the 
patient  being  etherized  so  as  to  obviate  spasmodic  muscular  resistance.  If 
the  limb  can  be  readily  everted,  the  case  is  not  one  of  luxation.  From  ordi- 
nary non-impaded  fracture,  a  dislocation  can  be  distinguished  by  the  fact 
that  in  the  former  there  is  mobility,  crepitus,  and  eversion ;  in  the  latter,  im- 
mobility, no  crepitus,  and  inversion.  From  the  rare  cases  of  impacted  frae- 
ture  vnih  inversion,  the  diagnosis  is  more  difficult,  but  may  be  made  by  ob- 
serving that  in  such  cases  the  trochanter  is  flattened,  and  the  head  of  the 
bone  still  rotates  in  the  socket,  while  in  dislocation  the  trochanter  is  unduly 
prominent,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  can  be  felt  beneath  the  gluteal  muscles. 
A  convenient  mode  of  measurement,  which  bears  the  name  of  Nelaton,  con- 
sists in  drawing  a  line  from  the  anterior  iliac  spine  to  the  tuber  ischii ;  in  a 
normal  limb,  the  trochanter  lies  immediately  below  this  line,  but  in  any  case 
of  dislocation  wiU  be  of  course  displaced  in  one  or  another  direction. 

Reduction  of  Backward  Dishoations, — The  capsular  ligament  is  usually 
widely  lacerated  in  these  injuries,  except  at  its  anterior  part,  where  it  is  rein- 
forced by  what  has  alreadv  been  described  as  the  Y  ligament.  The  liga- 
mentum  teres,  also,  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  torn  in  these  disloca- 

^Fabbri,  Coote,  and  H.  Morris  teach  that  all  dislocations  of  the  hip  occur  while 
the  lirob  is  abducted,  the  downward  luxation  being  the  primary,  and  tne  others  con- 
secutive displacements ;  this  is,  however,  denied  by  F.  S.  Eve,  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital. 

*  According  to  Bigelow,  in  the  Ischiatic  variety  (dorsal  below  the  tendon )« the  axis 
of  the  luxated  limb  is  more  changed  than  in  tbe.ordinary  dorsal  variety,  crossing  the 
sound  limb  sometimes  at  a  point  as  high  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The  fact  appears 
to  be  that  the  distortion  varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  bone  at 
the  moment  of  examination,  these  varieties  of  dislocation  being  readily  interchange- 
able, and  the  exact  position  of  the  bone  differing  in  different  cases. 
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tione.  The  attachmenta  of  the  Y  ligameDt  are  such  that  extengiou  in  the  line 
of  the  axis  of  the  bod;  can  onl;  effect  reduction  by  violent  stretching  or 
rapture  of  that  ligament;  hence,  the  first  step  in  any  rational  method  of 
treatment,  consists  in  flexing  the  thigh  upon  the  pelifis,  so  as  to  relax  the  ilio- 
femoral or  Y  ligament.  The  acknowledged  difficulty  which  attends  reduction 
of  the  iachiatic  variety  of  this  luxation  is  due  (as  shown  by  Bigelow),  not  to 
the  head  of  the  bone  being  lodged  in  the  sciatic  uotcth,  but  to  its  being  fixed 
behind  and  below  the  tendon  of  the  obturator  intern  us  muscle,  which  separates 
it  from  the  acetabulum,  and  which  renders  reduction  by  extension  in  tne  line 
of  the  body  almost  impossible.  By  flexing  tlie  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  the  head 
of  the  femur  is  unlocked  from  the  grasp  of  the  obturator  t«ndon,  and  the 
luxation  Is  then  as  easily  reducible  as  one  on  the  dorsum  ilii;  or,  in  case  of 
difficulty,  the  limb  rosy  be  flexed  over  a  pad  placed  as  a  fulcrum  in  the 


noin,  as  advised  by  Dr.  Sutton.  The  Y  ligament  being  relaxed  bvT 
Uie  thi^h  on  the  pelvis,  the  dislocation  may l>e  occasionally  reduced  by  siro- 
ply  lifting  or  pustiing  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  into  the  socket,  the  rent  in 
the  capsular  ligament  being,  if  necessary,  enlarged  by  circumducting  the 
flexed  thigh  across  the  abdomen,  and  thus  making  the  head  of  the  Done 
■weep  across  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  capsule.  It  will  usually  be  better, 
however,  to  employ  vtanipiUation  (see  page  277),  which,  though  practised 
empirically  in  these  cases  for  a  great  many  years  previously,  was  first  reduced 
to  a  system  by  Drs.  Nathan  Smith,  of  New  Haven,  and  Keid,  of  Rochester. 
In  the  form  of  dislocation  now  under  consideration,  the  manipulation  neces- 
aary  for  reduction  consists  (l)  in  flexing  the  leg  upon  the  thigh  (to  gain 
leverage),  and  the  thigh  upon  the  pelvis  (to  relax  the  Y  ligament,  ana,  in 
tfae  case  of  an  ischiatic  luxation,  to  disengage  the  head  of  the  femur  from 
the  obturator  tendon);  (2)  in  abducting  and  at  the  same  time  rotating  out- 
wards the  thigh  in  a  broad  sweep  across  the  abdomen;  and  (3)  in  uially 
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bringing  down  the  limb  into  ite  natural  poeition.  The  process,  in  fiu:t,  em- 
braces the  three  motiona  of  flexion,  outward  circumduction,  and  outward 
rotation.  The  mechanism  of  this  mode  of  reduction  is  that,  bj  tbe  alxluc- 
tion  and  rotation,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  ligament  is  made  to  wind  around 
the  neck  of  the  femur,  thus  constituting  a  sliding  fiilcrum  by  means  of  which 
the  head  of  the  Iwne  is  lilted  into  the  acetabulum. 

In  executing  tiiis  manoeuvre,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  flex  the  thigh  too 
much,  or  the  Y  ligament  will  be  unduly  relaxed,  and  the  effort  at  reduction 
will  fail ;  and  not  to  abduct  the  limb  too  widely,  or  the  posterior  part  of  the 
capsule  will  be  unnecessarily  torn,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  may  slip  below 
the  socket  on  to  the  thyroid  foramen;'  the  angle  of  extreme  flexion  should 
be  from  60°  to  60",  and  that  of  extreme  abduction  from  130°  to  140°.  The 
first  mistake  (that  of  undue  flexion)  is  readily  remedied,  by  repeating  the 

Fig.  16.1.  Fro.  16*. 


rith  the  limb  somewhat  i 


:  exleuded ;  to  remedy  the  second 


error,  it  is  necessary,  while  making  abduction,  to  lift  the  limb,  when  the 
head  of  the  bone  will  usually  slip  r^ily  into  its  socket. 

2.  DUUcalwn  of  the  Hend  of  the  Femur  Dowmcardu,  or  downwards  and 
fbrwardB  into  the  Thyroid  Foramen,  is  produced  by  the  application  of  force 
while  the  thigh  is  in  a  position  of  abductioo,  or  by  a  blow  on  the  back  of 
the  pelvis  while  the  body  is  bent  and  the  legs  widely  apart  The  capsular 
ligament  is  exl«nsively  torn,  particularly  nt  its  iuner  and  back  parts,  the 
round  ligament  being  also  ruptured,  and  the  head  of  the  bone  lod (ring  usually 
on  the  external  obturator  muscle,  over  the  thyroid  foramen.     The  tyniplomt 

r  N«w  Yiirk,  to  occur  only  wbin 
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of  this  dislocation  are  very  apparent:  there  is  commonly  an  elongation  of 
from  half  an  inch  to  two  inches,  though,  according  to  Rivington,  there  may 
be  no  lengthening,  or  even  slight  shortening ;  there  is  ahduction ;  the  leg  is 
advanced,  and  the  foot  straight  or  slightly  everted ;  the  trochanter  is  de- 
pressed, and,  in  a  thin  person,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  felt  in  its  abnormal 
situation. 

Reduction  is  effected  by  a  process  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  recommended 
for  the  backward  dislocations ;  the  leg  and  thigh  being  flexed  as  before,  the 
limb  is  brought  up  in  a  position  of  abduction^  then  adducted  and  rotated  in- 
wards '  in  a  broad  sweep  across  the  abdomen  (Fig.  154),  the  irmer  branch  of 
the  Y  ligament  being  in  this  case  the  sliding  fulcrum  by  which  the  bone  is 
lifted  into  its  socket.  Care  must  be  taken,  m  this  manoeuvre,  to  avoid  ex- 
cessive flexion,  and  excessive  adduction,  which  would  throw  the  head  of  the 
bone  past  the  acetabulum,  on  to  the  dorsum  ilii.  The  manipulation  may  be 
sometimes  assisted  by  drawing  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  outwards  with  a 
towel. 

Fio.  166. 


#11 

Application  of  the  rope  wdndlass.  Tor  backward  dislocation. 

l\.  Dislocation  Upwards,  or  upwards  and  forwards  on  the  Pubis,  usually  re- 
sultA  from  indirect  violence,  such  as  falling  on  the  foot  while  the  leg  is 
stretched  backwards,  or  stepping  into  a  hole  while  walking,  the  foot  being 
arrested  while  the  body  goes  forwards ;  it  may  also  result  from  a  blow  or  fall 
on  the  pelvis.  In  this  luxation,  the  head  of  the  femur  rests  on  or  above  the 
pubis,  being  closely  embraced  by  the  inner  branch  of  the  Y  ligament.  The 
sympicms  are  shortening,  abduction,  great  eversion,  slight  flexion  (or,  more 
rarely,  extension),  with  great  depression  of  the  trochanter,  and  prominence 
of  the  head  of  the  bone,  which  may  be  felt  over  the  body  of  the  pubis,  and 
outside  of  the  femoral  vessels^  The  diagnosis  from  fracture  is  made  by  ob- 
senring  the  absence  of  crepitus,  the  immobility,  the  impossibility,  or  at  least 
p'eat  difficulty,  of  inverting  the  limb,  and  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  in  its  new  position. 

Redudiaii  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Prof.  Bigelow,  "  by  much 

*  Dr.  Mjirkoe,  in  one  case,  succeeded  in  reducing  a  thyroid  luxation  by  outward  ro* 
tatUm  (using,  therefore,  the  outer  branch  of  the  Y  ligament  as  a  fulcrum),  inward 
roiation  having  previously  thrown  the  head  of  the  bone  on  to  the  sciatic  notch,  from 
which  it  was  immediately  returned  to  its  primitive  position  ;  as  remarked  by  Prof. 
Bt^elow,  inward  rotation  with  less  extreme  flexion  would,  pn.>bably,  have  succeeded 
in  th«  flnt  iDStmnce. 
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the  aame  method  aa  in  the  thyroid  dulocatiou,  except  that  in  the  pabic  luxa- 
tion the  flexed  limb  should  be  carrietl  across  the  sound  thigh  at  a  higher 
point  First,  semi-flex  the  thigh,  to  relax  the  Y  ligament,  at  the  same  time 
drawing  the  head  of  the  bone  down  irom  the  pubis.  Then  eemi-abduet  and 
rotate  inward,  to  disengage  the  bone  completely.  Lastly,  while  rotating  in- 
ward and  still  drawing  on  the  thigh,  carry  the  knee  inward  and  downward 
to  its  place  by  the  side  oi"  its  fellow.  Aa  Id  the  thyroid  luxation,  this  ma- 
Dceuvre  guides  the  head  of  the  bone  to  its  socket  by  a  rotation  which  winds 
up  and  shortens  the  ligament, 
Fia.  156.  enabling    the    operator,    by   de- 

tressing  the  knee,  to  pry  the 
ead  of  the  bone  into  lis  place." 
As  in  the  case  of  the  thyroid 
luxation,  this  manipulation  may 
be  assisted  bv  drawing  the  flexed 
groin  directly  outwards  with  a 
towel.  Dr.  M.  H.  Henry  has 
reported  a  case  of  pubic  dislo- 
cation in  which  reduction  was 
sueceesfiilly  accomplished  after 
twenty -six  days. 

I  can  testify,  from  my  own 
experience,  to  the  facility  with 
which  recent  dislocations  may  be 
reduced  by  the  methods  above 
described,  and  believe,  with  Prof. 
Bigelow,  that  the  period  is  not 
fa.T  distant  "when  longitudinal 
extension  by  pulleys  to  reduce  a 
recent  hip  luxation  will  be  un- 
heard of  As,  therefore,  I  can- 
not recommend  the  use  of  pulleys 
in  these  cases,  I  forbear  to  de- 
scribe their  application.  Illus- 
trations are,  however,  given  to 
show  the  positions  in  wbich  the 
pulleys  may  be  applied,  and  the 
directions  in  which  extension  la 
to  be  made,  in  the  various  forms 
of  hip  luxation,  according  to  the 
teachmgs  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
,  156,  157). 


and  other  standard  authorities  (Figs.  15.  . 

Beside  the  three  re^uiar  forms  of  dislocation  which  have  been  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  various  anomalmu  forms,  as  ( 1 )  directly  vpwardi  (usually 
consecutive  upon  the  pubic  dislocation),  (2)  directly  downward*,  between  the 
sciatic  notch  and  the  thyroid  foramen,  (3)  dovm,ward»  and  backward*  on 
to  the  body  of  the  uichiwn,  (4)  dmotiwardt  and  backward*  into  the  le»*er  eeiatie 
notch,  and  ^5)  doumivards,  invnrd*,  and  forward*  into  the  perineum.  These 
various  forms  of  downward  dislocation  may  be  either  primitive  or  consecu- 
tive upon  the  ordinary  thyroid  variety.  In  these  irregular  forms  of  dislo- 
cation, there  is  usually  great  laceration  of  the  capsular  ligament,  with,  in 
some  cases,  rupture  of  the  external  branch,  or  even  both  branches  of  the  Y 
ligament.  Reduction  may  usually  be  efiected  by  simply  flexing  the  thigh, 
and  Uien  lifting  and  pushing  the  displaced  bone  in  the  direction  of  its  socket; 
or  the  luxation  may  be  converted  into  one  of  the  "  regular  "  varieties,  wheo 
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ts  of  both  hjpe  have  been  observed  by  Gibson,  W.  C«oper,  Boisnot, 
and  Oawford. 

Pio.  157. 


^.^- 


ig  upward  dLilocation  with  piilkri. 

In  cases  of  old  dUlocaium  of  the  hip,  greater  force  may  be  sometimes  re- 
quired than  can  be  applied  by  the  surgeon's  unaided  hands,  and  under  such 
nrcumstances  the  apparatus 

recoramended  by  Prof.  Bige-  Fio.  168. 

I'lW  for  efiecting  anguiar  ex- 
imatm  may  be  usefully  em- 
ploTed,  as  nas  done  in  a  case 
ihich  I  saw  with  Dr.  H.  R. 
Wharton,  of  this  city.  The 
iliScuIty,  however,  m  these 
CMM,  will  be  often  found  to 
be  D'lt  so  much  in  effecting, 
36  in  mainkiining  reduction, 
'j»ing  to  the  structural 
chaneeg  which  occur  in  the 
weUDoluin  and  head  of  the 
Atnar.  To  meet  this  diffi- 
niltr.  Prof.  Bigelow  suggests 
iltu  the  1  imb  should  be  fixed 
a  the  poMtion  in  which  re- 
ilaclioD  was  edbcted,  until 
tbe  locket  has  become  ^ain 
mavated  by  absorption ;  the 
unK  plan  enonld  be  adopted 
ia  rsMs  of  recent  luxation, 
a  which  there  is  any  ten- 
'ioKj  to  reproduction  of  the 
flef'jrmity  after  reduction. 
HacOurmac  reports  a  case  of 
"Id  dislocation  of  the  hipsuo- 
owfnlly  treated  by  excision. 

Hie  complication  of  dlslo- 
'Viho  of  the  hip  with  fracture  of  the  thigh,  should  be  met  by  applying  firm 
^iob),  or  Bigelow's  "  angular  extension "  apparatus,  before  attempting 
Bianipulation.  Should  fracture  occur  during  tne  effort  to  reduce  an  old 
dirticatioD,  the  attempts  at  reduction  should  be  at  once  abandoned,  but  ad- 
nntage  migbt  be  taken  of  the  accident  to  obtain  union  in  such  a  position  as 
«idM  diminish  the  deformity  of  the  limb. 

After  reduction  of  a  hip  dulocation,  it  is  usually  sufficient  to  tie  the  knees 
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together  with  a  few  tuiHB  of  a  bandage,  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  for  a 
week  or  ten  days.  An  unreduced  dislocation,  especially  of  the  ischiatic 
variety,  allows,  after  a  time,  much  more  use  of  the  limb  than  would  at  first 
be  supposed  possible. 

Anscsthesia  is  almost  always  required  for  the  reduction  of  hip  dislocations 
in  adults,  though  in  cases  of  children,  or  of  very  feeble  persons,  it  may  often 
be  dispensed  with. 

DislocationB  of  the  Patella. — ^The  patella  may  be  dislocated  outwards, 
inwards,  or  upwards,  or  it  may  be  rotated  upon  its  own  axis,  constituting 
the  vertical  luxation  of  Malgaigne.  These  accidents  may  result  from  mus- 
cular action,  or  from  direct  violence.  The  Outtuard  Diaheaiion  is  the  most 
common,  and  may  be  either  partial  or  complete ;  it  may  be  recognized  by 
the  undue  prominence  of  the  inner  condyle,  and  by  the  patella  oeing  felt 
in  its  new  position ;  the  limb  is  usually  slightly  flexed.  Reatustian  is  effected 
by  extending  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  flexing  the  latter  on  the  pelvis,  so  as 
to  relax  the  quadriceps  femoris  muscle,  when  the  patella  can  be  easily  pushed 
back  into  its  proper  place ;  Hamilton  directs  that  the  patient  should  be  in  a 
sitting  posture,  the  surgeon  sitting  or  standing  in  front  of  him,  and  raising 
the  siflected  leg  upon  his  own  shoulder.  If  this  manoeuvre  fail,  reduction 
may  be  accomplished  by  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  knee,  while 
lateral  pressure  is  simultaneously  made  upon  the  patella.  Dislocation  Iti- 
wards  is  very  seldom  met  with ;  its  symptoms  and  treatment  are  {mutatis 
mtUandis)  the  same  as  those  of  the  outward  variety. 

Dislocation  of  the  Patella  on  its  Axis  is  produced  by  the  same  causes  as 
lateral  dislocation,  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be  looked  u{x>n  as  an  aggravated 
form ;  either  edge  of  the  patella  may  project  anteriorly,  or  the  bone  may  be 
entirely  reversed,  so  that  its  posterior  surface  is  in  front.  The  leg  is  usually 
fully  extended,  more  rarely  slightly  flexed ;  the  prominence  of  the  patella  is 
00  marked  aH  to  render  any  mistake  in  diagnosis  almost  impossible.  Redur- 
Hon  may  commonly  be  effected,  as  in  cases  of  lateral  dislocation,  by  direct 
pressure,  aided  by  alternate  flexion  and  extension.  A  case  is  recorded  by 
W .  F.  Marsh  Jackson,  in  which,  after  the  failure  of  other  meth(Kis,  reduc- 
tion was  readily  effected  by  simply  pushing  up  the  displaced  bone.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  divide  the  ligamentum  patellie  and  tendon  of  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor  muscle,  with  a  view  of  facilitating  reduction  in  thes»e  casc»s»,  but 
the  operation  does  not  appear  to  have  been  productive  of  any  marke<l  bene- 
fit, wnile  in  one  case  it  caused  fatal  suppuration.  Dislocation  Upwards  can 
only  result  from  rupture  of  the  ligtimentum  patellse ;  the  treatment  would 
be  the  same  as  for  fracture  of  the  patella  itself. 

DislocationB  of  the  Knee. — The  Head  of  the  Tibia  mav  be  dislocated  to 
either  side,  forwards^  backwards,  or  in  an  intermediate  (direction,  as  back'^ 
wards  and  outwards^  etc.  These  accidents  may  result  from  direct  or  from 
indirect  violence,  such  as  twisting  the  thigh  ujwn  the  leg  by  stepping  into  a 
hole  while  walking.  The  lateral  dislocations  are  always  incomplete,  while 
the  antero-posterior  luxations  may  be  either  complete  or  partial.  The  symp- 
toms of  thene  injuries  are  very  obvious ;  the  complete  luxations  are  usually 
accompanied  with  shortening.  Reduction  may  be  effected  by  forced  flexion 
of  the  kiiets  with  direct  pressure,  aided  by  n)cking  movements,  to  which,  if 
there  be  shorteniiiir,  extension  and  counter-extension  mav  be  usefully  added. 
The  antero-postiTJor  luxations,  if  complete,  are  apt  to  be  attended  with  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  popliteal  vessels  and  nerves,  a  complication  which  may  re- 
quire amputation.  After  re<luction,  the  limb  should  be  plained  at  n*st  in  a 
long  fracture-box,  or  on  a  suitable  splint,  until  the  subsidence  of  all  inflam- 
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mation  of  the  joint,  the  part  being  afterwards  protected  from  sudden  motion 
by  the  use  of  an  elastic  knee-cap  or  jQrm  bandage.  Compound  Dislocation 
of  the  Knee  is  usually  a  case  for  amputation. 

Didoeation  of  the  Semilunar  Cartilages,  or  Internal  Derangement  of  the 
Kne&jolnt  (JSubliutation  of  the  Knee),  consists,  according  to  Erichsen,  in  the 
semilunar  cartilages  slipping  either  forwards  or  backwards  from  beneath 
the  condyles  of  the  femur,  so  that  the  latter  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  pinching  the  folds  of  synovial  membrane ;  most 
authorities,  however,  teach  that  in  this  accident  the  cartilages  themselves 
become  wedged  between  the  articulating  surfaces,  in  such  a  way  as  to  impede 
the  motions  of  the  joint,  and  give  rise  to  the  sickening  pain  which  charac- 
terizes the  injury.  The  accident  is  usually  caused  by  twisting  the  knee,  or  by 
tripping  over  a  stone  or  other  obstacle  in  walking,  though  it  has  occurred 
from  simply  turning  in  bed.  The  symptoms  are  inability  to  walk,  or  even 
to  extend  the  limb,  intense  pain,  and  rapid  swelling  of  the  joint.  Reduction 
is  ejected  by  alternately  flexing  and  extending  the  knee,  combining  these 
movements  with  slight  twisting  and  rocking  of  the  joint.  As  the  process  is 
pain^l,  ether  may  appropriately  be  used  in  these  cases.  After  reduction, 
the  patient  should  wear  an  elastic  knee-cap,  to  prevent  recurrence  of  the 
displacement. 

iHslooaUon  of  the  Head  of  the  Fibula  is  a  very  unusual  accident,  except  as 
a  complication  of  more  serious  injuries  of  the  knee.  The  displacement  may 
be  either  forwards  or  backwards,  and  the  subcutaneous  position  of  the  bone 
renders  the  diagnosis  easy.  Reduction  may  be  effected  by  extension  and 
direct  pressure,  or  by  pressure  while  the  leg  is  flexed  upon  the  thigh,  and  a 
compress  and  a  bandage  should  be  subsequently  applied  to  keep  the  bone 
in  place. 

Ihiloeations  of  the  Ankle. — These  injuries  are  described  by  Sir  Astley 
C<M)per,  Malgaigne,  and  Hamilton,  as  dislocations  of  the  lower  ena  of  the  tibia: 
I  think,  however,  that  it  is  better  to  speak  of  them,  with  Boyer  and  others, 
ajs  dislocations  of  the  foot  upon  the  bones  of  the  leg.  The  displacement  occurs 
between  the  upper  articulating  surface  of  the  astragalus  and  those  of  the 
tibia  and  fibula,  and  the  foot  may  be  dislocated  forwards,  backwards,  to  either 
Me,  or,  as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Druitt,  directly  upvxirds  between  the 
bones  <>f  the  leg.  The  lateral  luxations  are  usually  attended  with  fracture 
of  one  or  both  malleoli,  the  outward  dislocation  being  sometimes  additionally 
complicated  bv  fracture  of  the  outer  edge  of  the  tibia  into  the  joint,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  as  pointed  out  by  Hamilton,  may  render  reduction  impos- 
nble.  The  hackwara  dislocation  is  usually  accompanied  with  fractui*e  of 
the  fibula,  and  sometimes  of  the  tibia  as  well.  The  forward  dislocation  is 
very  rare,  usually  attended  with  fracture,  and,  according  to  R.  W.  Smith, 
always  incomplete.  These  injuries  may.  result  from  either  direct  or  indirect 
violence,  the  particular  form  of  the  displacement  depending  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  foot  at  the  moment  at  which  the  accident  occurs.  The  antero- 
posterior luxations  can  be  easily  recognized  by  the  characteristic  deformity, 
the  foot  being  lengthened  in  the  forward,  and  shortened  in  the  backward, 
dislocation.  True  lateral  luxation  is  a  less  frequent  accident  than  is  gener- 
ally supp<«ed,  the  majority  of  the  cases  which  are  called  dislocation,  being 
really  instances  merely  of  rotation  of  the  astragalus,  without  actual  separa- 
tion of  that  bone  from  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  tibia  and  fibula. 
Seduction  may  be  commonly  effected  in  any  of  these  varieties  of  luxation, 
by  simple  traction  (the  leg  being  flexed  on  the  thigh),  combined  with  direct 
pressure,  and  flexion  and  rotation  of  the  ankle  in  various  directions,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  displacement ;  section  of  the  tendo  Achillis  may 
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occasionally  be  required.  After  reduction,  the  limb  should  be  placed  in  a 
fracture-box  with  suitable  compresses,  or  on  a  Dupuytren's  splint,  until 
recovery  is  complete. 

CampauTid  Dislocation  of  the  Ankle  is  a  very  serious  accident,  and  usually 
requires  amputation,  particularly  when  complicated  with  fracture,  though  in 
suitable  cases  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  save  the  limb  by  sawing  off  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  tibia  and  fibula.  I  have  once  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
cure  without  operation,  by  the  continuous  employment  of  irrigation. 

Dislooations  of  the  Tarsus. — ^The  Astragalus  may  be  dislocated  at  once 
from  the  bones  of  the  leg  and  from  the  other  tarsal  bones,  and  may  be  thrust 
hajckwards  (when  it  projects  beneath  the  tendo  Achil  1  is), /oruwra*  and  otU- 
wards,  or  forwards  and  inwards.  These  injuries  result  from  falls  upon  the 
foot,  the  particular  form  of  the  displacement  depending  upon  the  position 
of  the  foot  as  regards  flexion,  abduction,  etc.,  at  the  moment  at  which  the 
accident  occurs.  In  the  fonoard  dislocation,  the  leg  is  shortened,  the  astrag- 
alus projects  in  front  of  one  or  the  other  malleolus,  and  the  foot  is  somewhat 
extended  and  twisted  to  the  opposite  side.  In  the  backward  luxation,  which 
occurs  least  often,  the  foot  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  flexion,  and  the  heel  is 
elongated  while  the  instep  is  shortened.  Reduction  should  be  attempted  by 
making  firm  traction  (the  leg  being  flexed  upon  the  thigh ),  and  rotating 
and  twisting  the  foot  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  it  is  found, 
while  firm  pressure  is  made  upon  the  projecting  astragalus.  Subcutaneous 
division  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  been  found  a  useful  adjuvant  in  cases  of 
forward  displacement,  and  in  a  case  of  great  difiSculty  Desault's  plan  of 
dividing  the  attachments  of  the  astragalus  itself  might  be  tried,  as  has  been 
successfully  done  by  Fitzgerald,  an  Australian  surgeon,  in  a  case  of  five 
months'  standing ;  or  the  surgeon  might  resort  at  once  to  excision.  I  should, 
however,  prefer,  in  a  case  of  irreducible,  simple  dislocation,  to  temporize,  as 
advised  by  Cooper  and  Broca,  reserving  excision  of  the  bone  as  a  secondary 
operation,  should  sloughing  or  necrosis  render  it  necessary.  Backward  dia- 
location  of  the  astragalus  is  usually  irreducible,  the  patient  notwithstanding 
recovering  with  a  very  useful  foot.  In  a  case  of  compound  disloeaiion,  it 
would  be  proper  (unless  reduction  were  readily  accomplislted)  to  excise  the 
astragalus  at  once,  or  to  amputate,  if  the  concomitant  injuries  were  so  severe 
as  to  forbid  excision. 

Other  Dislocations  of  Tarsal  Bones  are  described,  as  of  the  calcanetim  €md 
scaphoid  upon  the  astragalus,  which  remains  in  place  below  the  arch  of  the 
malleoli  (jsubadragaloid  dislocation*  of  Malgaigne ) ;  of  the  caloaneum  upon 
the  astragalus  and  cuboid,  or  upon  the  astragalus  alone ;  of  the  scaphoid  and 
cuboid  upon  the  calcis  and  astragalus ;  or  of  the  cuboid,  scaphoid,  or  eunei^ 
form  bones,  separately  or  together. 

Reduction  in  these  cases  may  usually  be  accomplished  by  pressure  and 
traction  in  different  directions,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  particular  dis- 
placement. Forward  extension  (that  is,  at  a  ri^ht  angle  to  the  leg)  is  ad- 
vised by  H.  Lee  and  Pick  in  the  subastragaloid  variety.  Even  if  reduc- 
tion cannot  be  effected,  the  limb  will  oflen  be  serviceable  in  spite  of  the 
deformity. 

Dislooations  of  the  Metatarsus  and  Toes  are  of  rare  occurrence  except 
as  the  result  of  great  violence,  when  amputation  will  often  be  required,  in 
cases  of  simple  dislocation,  reduction  may  usually  be  effected  simply  by 
traction  and  direct  presnure,  the  parts  being  afterwards  fixed  with  suitable 
splints  and  bandages. 
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CHAPTER    XIV, 

EFFECTS  OF  HEAT  AND  COLD. 

Burns  and  Scalds. 

A  Bum  is  usually  defined  as  the  disorganizing  or  destructive  effect  of  the 
application  of  dry  heat  or  flame,  a  Scald  being  considered  as  the  correspond- 
ing effect  of  the  application  of  a  hot  liquid,  and  it  is  often  said  that  these  two 
forms  of  injury  may  be  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  a  bum  singes  the  cuta- 
neous hairs,  which  are,  on  the  other  hand,  uninjured  by  a  scald.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  though  this  distinction  answers  well  enough  for  the 
bums  and  scalds  met  with  in  every-day  life,  it  is  not  strictly  correct ;  for,  in 
many  cases,  the  two  injuries  are  combmed  (boiling  oil  may  be  at  the  same 
time  burning  oil),  and  some  of  the  most  destructive  bums  are  produced  by 
hot  liquids— such  as  molten  lead  or  iron.  Again,  the  injuries  produced  by 
caustic  acids  or  alkalies  are  essentially  burns,  whether  the  agent  be  applied 
in  a  liquid  or  in  a  solid  form. 

Effects  of  Buhb  and  Scalds. — ^The  effects  of  these  injuries  are  both  local 
and  eonstUuHanal,  The  Local  Effects  vary  according  to  the  temperature  of 
the  body  which  inflicts  the  injury,  and  the  length  oi  time  during  which  its 
application  is  continued.  Thus  a  momentary  contact  with  flame  will  pro- 
duce a  less  degree  of  disorganization  than  prolonged  contact  with  a  substance 
the  temperature  of  which  may  be  much  lower.  Dupuytren  divided  burns 
into  six  classes  or  degrees,  according  to  the  extent  of  injury  inflicted ;  and 
this  classification,  which  is  in  some  respects  convenient,  is  still  adopted  by 
most  surgeons.  The  first  class  embraces  cases  of  very  superficial  bum,  marked 
by  redness,  and  followed  by  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  In  the  second  class 
the  injury  extends  more  deeply,  and  is  followed  by  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous vesicles  and  bullae.  In  the  third  class  the  whole  depth  of  the  skin  is 
involved,  and  is  thrown  off^  in  the  form  of  thin  superficial  sloughs.  In  the 
fourth  class  the  destructive  effect  reaches  the  subcutaneous  areolor  tissue,  the 
slouehs  are  firmer  and  deeper,  and,  on  separating,  leave  granulating  ulcers. 
In  the  jyih  class  the  deeper-seated  structures,  muscles,  tendons,  etc.,  are 
affected ;  while  in  the  sixth  class  of  burns,  all  the  constituents  of  the  part, 
including  the  bones,  are  involved  in  destruction.  The  various  changes  wnich 
take  place  in  a  part  that  is  burnt,  are  those  that  have  already  been  fiiUy 
described  in  the  chapter  on  Inflammation,  and  the  processes  of  granulation, 
cicatrization,  etc.,  by  which  repair  is  accomplished  in  these  cases,  are  the 
aame  as  in  solutions  of  continuity  from  any  other  cause. 

The  OonsHtviicnal  Effects  of  bums  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  the  bum 
and  the  ertent  of  surface  involved.  In  almost  all  cases,  the  constitutional 
symptoms  may  be  divided  into  three  stages,  viz.,  that  of  depression,  that  of 
reaction,  and  that  of  exhaustion.  The  stage  of  depression  is  particularly 
well  marked  in  cases  of  extenMve  burn,  even  though  the  depth  of  the  injury 
be  not  very  great.  Many  patients  die  in  this  stage,  either  from  shock  alone, 
or  from  this  m  combination  with  other  causes,  such  as  intense  pain,  or  sup- 
pression of  the  physiological  action  of  the  skin.  Thus,  of  ten  patients  re- 
ceived into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  from  a  fire  at  the  Continental  Theatre, 
in  September,  1861,  six  died  witnin  twenty-four  hours,  some  without  any 
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reaction,  and  others  haying  reacted  very  imperfectly.  The  8eeond  stage  is 
marked  by  the  occurrence  of  inflammatory  fever,  accompanied  often  by  vio- 
lent traumatic  delirium ;  the  duration  of  this  stage  is  usually  from  the  second 
to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  and  during  this  period  death  may  occur  from 
internal  congestion,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  air-passages,  or  ali- 
mentary canal ;  the  locality  of  the  bum  influences  the  seat  of  these  secondary 
complications,  a  burn  of  the  chest  being  followed  by  bronchitis  or  pneumonia, 
while  one  of  the  abdomen  is  more  apt  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  bowels  or 
peritoneum.  A  peculiar  and  very  grave  complication  of  this  stage,  which  has 
Deen  particularly  insisted  on  by  Long  and  Curling,  is  perforating  ulcer  of  ike 
duodenum.  This,  according  to  Curling,  results  from  the  irritation  due  to  the 
vicarious  action  of  Brunner^s  glands  m  attempting  to  replace  the  deficient 
action  of  the  skin,  but,  according  to  Feltz  and  Wertheim,  is,  in  common  with 
the  other  visceral  complications  of  bums,  directly  traceable  to  the  occurrence 
of  capillary  embolism.  The  duodenal  ulcer  usually  proves  fatal  cither  from 
hemorrhage,  or  by  perforating  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  thus  giving  rise  to 
peritonitis.  In  the  third  stage  of  burn,  the  patient  is  in  the  condition  of  one 
suflering  from  proftise  suppuration  and  wide-spread  ulceration,  without  re- 
gard to  the  particular  cause  of  the  injury;  death  may  occur  from  simple 
exhaustion,  from  secondary  visceral  degeneration  (probably  of  the  so-called 
amyloid  or  albuminoid  variety),  or  from  pysemia.  According  to  Ponflck  and 
Lesser,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  death,  in  cases  of  severe  bum,  is  disin- 
tegration of  the  red  blood-curpuscles,  with  secondary  parenchymatous  in- 
flammation of  the  kidneys,  and  ursemic  poisoning. 

Symptoms. — The  Local  Sympioma  of  burns  are  those  of  inflammation  of 
the  tissue  affected,  without  regard  to  the  cause.  The  intensity  of  the  inflam- 
matory process  varies  in  difierent  cases,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body  in 
the  same  case,  so  that  we  generally  find  the  first  four,  and  sometimes  all,  of 
Dupuytren's  degrees  of  burn  in  the  same  individual.  TheJ^CbTw/i/u/wno/ 
Symptoms  vary  according  to  the  stage,  as  well  as  the  extent  and  severity  of 
the  burn.  The  most  prominent  symptom  in  the  first  stage  is  tL  feeling  of 
intense  coldy  resulting,  probably,  in  part,  from  direct  injury  to  the  cutaneous 
nerves,  and,  partly,  from  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  central  organs  of 
the  body.  The  patient  shivers,  and  complains  of  chilliness,  the  temperature 
of  the  surface  is  depressed,  the  features  pinched,  and  the  whole  body  in  a 
state  of  partial  collapse.  With  the  development  of  the  second  stage,  thirst 
becomes  the  most  distressing  symptom ;  there  is  an  insatiable  craving  for 
liquids,  which  are  rejected  by  vomiting  as  soon  as  they  are  swallowed.  The 
patient  is  now  very  restless  and  feverish,  and  tosses  oflTthe  bedclothes,  which, 
during  the  first  stage,  could  not  be  too  closely  applied.  In  the  third  stage, 
the  symptoms  are  those  of  exhaustion  and  debility ;  the  patient  does  not  8ufl*er 
much  pain,  except  from  the  necessary  exposure  of  dressing,  unless  the  bums 
are  so  placed  as  to  be  subjected  to  pressure.  Troublesome  cough  and  profuse 
diarrhoea  are  often  the  most  annoying  complications  in  this  stage  of  the  injury. 

Prognosifl. — The  prognosis,  in  any  case  of  bum,  depends  chiefly  upon  the 
extent  of  surface  involved :  as  a  ru  le,  it  may  be  said  that  if  one-halt  of  the 
cutaneous  surface  be  affected,  no  matter  how  slightly,  the  case  will  probably 
terminate  fatally.  Even  if  one-third,  or  one-fourth  of  the  surface  be  burnt, 
the  prognosis  should  be  very  guarded.  Another  point  to  be  considered  is 
the  locality  of  the  injury ;  a  burn  upon  the  tmnk  is  more  serious  than  one 
of  similar  extent  upon  the  extremities.  The  depth  of  a  burn  is  of  leas  prog- 
nostic importance  than  its  extent,  at  least  ns  regards  life,  which  may  often  be 
saved  (wnen  the  lei>i(m  is  in  one  of  the  extremities)  by  a  timely  amputation. 
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There  is  a  popular  idea  that  patients  who  are  burnt  often  die  from  inhaling 
flame;  it  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  such  an  occurrence  is 
impossible ;  death,  however,  may  occur  from  asphyxia  (from  the  presence  of 
smoke  and  noxious  gases),  or  possibly  from  the  name  entering  the  mouth, 
thus  inducing  rapid  oedema  of  the  glottis,  and  consequent  suffocation.  Hot 
9Uam  may  be  inhaled  (as  is  sometimes  done  by  children  from  the  spouts  of 
tea-kettles),  when  death  ensues  from  inflammation  of  the  air-passages. 

The  older  writers  spoke  of  critical  days  in  cases  of  burn,  and  the  third 
and  tenth  days  were  especially  so  regarded.  According  to  Mr.  Holmes, 
however  (and  this  corresponds  with  my  own  experience),  most  deaths  from 
bum  occur  during  the  first  forty-eight  hours;  of  194  fatal  cases  which  were 
received  into  St.  George's  Hospital  in  sixteen  years,  98  terminated  during  the 
first  two  days,  55  more  during  the  first  fortnight,  and  only  41  at  a  later  period. 

• 

Treatment. — ^The  Qmditutianal  Treatment  of  burns  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  promote  reaction.  The  patient 
should  be  placed  in  bed  and  covered  with  blankets,  while  foot- warmers,  or  hot 
bricks  or  bottles,  are  employed  to  maintain  an  elevated  tcmi)erature.  Brandy 
and  opium  may  be  given  pretty  freely,  care  being  taken,  of  course,  not  to 
intoxicate  the  patient ;  if  he  be  already  inebriated,  reaction  may  be  promoted 
by  the  use  of  other  stimulants,  such  as  carbonate  of  ammonium.  As  soon  as 
reaction  has  begun,  nutritive  liquids,  such  as  beef-tea  or  milk-punch,  should 
be  given,  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals,  taking  care  not  to 
excite  vomiting  by  overloading  the  stomach.  Thirst  may  be  allayed  by  per- 
mitting the  patient  to  suck  small  lumps  of  ice,  or  by  the  moderate  use  of  car- 
bonic-acid water ;  but  the  patient  should  not  be  allowed  to  deluge  his  stomach 
with  liquids,  as  the  consequent  vomiting  and  attending  depression  would  of 
themselves  often  suffice  to  insure  a  fatal  result.  Transfusion  of  blood  is,  on 
theoretical  pounds,  recommended  by  Ponfiek. 

During  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  a  bum,  the  patient  is  often  consti- 
pated, and  requires  mild  laxatives  or  enemata ;  diarrnoea  is  apt  to  supervene 
at  a  later  stage,  and  must  be  met  with  chalk-mixture,  astringents,  and  opium. 
Retention  of  urine  must  always  be  watched  for  during  the  early  stages  of  a 
burn,  especially  with  female  patients,  who,  from  a  feeling  of  modesty,  fre- 
quently conceal  their  sufierings  in  this  respect.  When  a  patient  has  thor- 
oughly reacted,  the  treatment  consists  chiefly  in  the  administration  of  food 
ana  stimulu.**.  Two  or  three  pounds  of  beef,  in  the  shape  of  beef-tea,  with 
ten  or  twelve  fluidounces  of  brandy,  and  a  quart  or  two  of  milk,  is  no  unrea- 
ffioable  daily  allowance  for  a  bad  case  of  burn.  The  only  drug  habitually 
required  is  opium :  twenty  minims  of  laudanum,  or  half  a  grain  of  sulphate 
of  morphia,  every  six  hours,  is  often  not  too  much  to  relieve  pain  ana  pro- 
mote necessary  sleep.  Traumatic  delirium,  if  it  occur,  is  to  be  treated  on 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  and  other  complications  are  to  be  met  as 
they  arise.  During  the  third  stage,  tonics  are  usually  required,  the  best 
beinff  iron,  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids.  Secondary  amputatiati  may  be 
required,  either  by  the  depth  of  the  burn,  or  by  the  state  of  general  exhaus- 
tion of  the  patient ;  if  bv  the  latter,  the  operation  should  not  be  too  long 
prjetponed,  on  account  or  the  risk,  already  referred  to,  of  the  occurrence  of 
vieoeral  degeneration,  probably  of  the  so-called  amyloid  or  albuminoid  variety. 

With  regard  to  Local  AppllcaJtions  to  burns,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  makes 
a  great  deal  of  difference  what  article  is  used,  provided  that  the  surface  is 
thoroagfaly  excluded  from  the  air,  and  that  the  process  of  dressing  is  neatly 
and  properly  attended  to.  The  application  which  I  myself  prefer  in  ^es 
of  recent  bum,  is  the  old-fashioned  carron  oily  made  by  stirring  linseed  oil 
and  lime-water  into  a  thick  paste,  which  is  then  spread  upon  old  hnen  or 
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muslin,  and  covered  with  oiled  silk.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  this  as  a 
fiUhy  dressing,  but  I  cannot  see  that  it  is  any  less  clean  than  other  applica- 
tions, while  it  is  certainly,  according  to  my  experience,  extremely  soothing 
and  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Other  dressings  may,  however,  be  used,  if  the 
surgeon  prefer,  and  excellent  results  are  doubtless  obtained  with  raw  cotton, 
flour,  white  paint,  lard,  glycerine,  iodoform,  or  any  other  of  the  host  of  sub- 
stances whicn  have  been  recommended. 

More  important  than  the  particular  article  used  is  the  mode  of  using  it. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  surface  should  be  uncovered  at  once,  and  the 
bum,  if  extensive,  should  thus  be  dressed,  as  it  were,  in  detachments.  Vesi- 
cations, if  there  be  any,  should  be  punctured  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  knife, 
the  contained  serum  being  allowed  to  drain  away  of  itself,  so  as  to  preserve 
the  cuticle  as  a  covering  for  the  parts  beneath.  The  dressings  should  be 
covered  with  oiled  silk  or  waxed  paper,  to  prevent  evaporation,  and  should 
be  held  in  place  with  roller  bandages,  the  injured  parts  being  supported  in 
an  easy  position,  with  soft  pillows  covered  with  oiled  silk,  or  with  pads  of 
cotton  wadding.  The  dressings  should  be  entirely  renewed,  as  a  rule,  once 
in  two  days ;  while  unnecessary  disturbance  of  the  patient  is  to  be  deprecated, 
the  discharge  is  usually  so  profuse  and  offensive,  that  to  delay  a  change  of 
the  dressings  longer  than  this  does  more  harm  than  good.  When  the  sloughs 
have  separated,  the  remaining  ulcers  may  be  dressed  with  lime-water,  dilute 
alcohol,  or  zinc  or  resin  cerate,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  granulating  8ur- 
'  face.  While  the  dressing  is  to  be  conducted  with  all  gentleness,  it  must  be 
neat  and  thorough ;  especial  care  should  be  taken  to  wipe  clean  the  newly* 
formed  skin  around  the  healing  ulcer,  which  may  be  advantageously  stimu* 
lated  from  time  to  time  by  light  touches  with  lunar  caustic  or  blue  stone. 
During  the  healing  process,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  undue  con- 
traction of  the  cicatrix,  by  the  use  of  appropriate  splints  and  bandages. 
This  contraction  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints, 
and  in  the  neck,  where  it  draws  the  chin  down  to  the  sternum,  or  ties  the 
head  to  the  shoulder,  producing  the  most  ti'ightful  deformity,  which  may  be 
irremediable  except  by  operative  interference. 

Operations  for  Contracted  Cicatrices. — In  the  early  stages,  before  healing 
is  completed,  or  afterwards  if  the  cicatrix  be  still  soft  and  pliable,  it  may  be  {m«- 

sible  to  prevent  deformity  by  the 
Fio.  159.  use  of  splints  and  careful  band- 

aging, or  by  means  of  elastic  rings 
and  bands,  so  applied  as  to  counter- 
act the  contractile  tendency.  In 
dealing  with  old  cicatrices,  in 
which  the  contraction  ii^  firm  and 
long  established,  severer  measures 
are  necessary.  In  the  hand  or 
foot,  the  deformity  may  be  so 
great,  and  the  cause  of  so  much 
inconvenience,  as  to  reuuire  am- 
putation. In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  joints,  as  of  the  elbow,  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  divide  the 
cicatrix  by  a  free  incision  carried 
into  healthv  tissue  on  both  sides 
of,  and  beneath,  the  scar ;  the  after-treatment  consists  in  making  extension 
by  means  of  screw  apparatus,  or,  which  I  think  better,  the  ordinary  weight 
extension,  applied  to  the  limb  below  the  scar,  with  lateral  support  by  means 


Contraction  of  ann  following  a  bum.    (From  a  patient 
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Fig.  160. 


Result  of  plastic  operation  for  contraction  of  arm  fol- 
lowing bum.    (From  the  same  patient  as  Fig.  159.) 


of  sd&^plintB  or  a  £racture-box,  the  wound  being  allowed  to  heal  while  the 
lifflb  is  in  the  extended  position.     The  result  of  such  an  operation  is  shown 
in  Fig8. 159,  160,  from  photographs  of  a  patient  under  my  care  some  years 
oDoe  in  the  Episcopal  Hospital.    These  operations  are  not  entirely  free 
from  risk,  for  important  vessels 
And  Denres  sometimes  adhere  very 
clogelj  to  the  cicatrix,  and  may  l>e 
wounded  in  its  division,  or  may 
themselves  be   shortened  in  the 
general  contraction,  when  their  in- 
tegrity will  be  endangered  by  the 
prooeas  of  extension.    Simple  di- 
vision of  the  cicatrix  is  not  suffi- 
cient in  the  case  of  bums  about  the 
£ue  and  neck,  and  here  various 
phstic  operations  have  been  prac- 
tised by  Mutter,  Buck,  and  others, 
to  remedy  the  deformity,  which  is 
both  annoying  and  painful.     No 
general  rules  can  be  given  for  the 
management  of  these  cases,  which  must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  surgeon  in  each  particular  instance.     It  may  be  said,  however,  that  when 
the  extent  of  the  injury  permits  it,  flaps  of  sound  tissue  should  be  brought, 
by  twisting  or  by  sliding,  to  cover  the  space  left  by  free  division  and  dissec- 
tion of  the  cicatrix.     In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  this  cannot  be 
done,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  utilize  the  cicatricial  tissue  itself,  as  has 
been  ingeniously  and  successfully  done  by  Butcher,  of  Dublin.   Mr.  Butcher's 
operation,  which  has  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
cicatricial  flap,  consists  in  scoring  subcutaneously  the  hardened  tissue,  with 
oomeroos  incisions  made  with  a  lon^,  narrow-bladed  knife.     The  surgeon  is 
thus  enabled  to  unfold,  as  it  were,  the  matted  cicatrix,  and  render  it  avail- 
able for  autoplastic  purposes.     When  the  deformity  is  limited  to  dragging 
^^'wn  and  eversion  of  the  loiuer  lip,  Teale's  modification  of  Buchanan's 
cheiloplasdc  operation  will  be  found  very  useful ;  this  consists  in  dissecting 
op  flaps  from  the  sides  of  the  lower  lip  (Fig. 
1^1,  A  i,  and  then  joining  these  flaps  together, 
vid  to  the  freshened  edge  of  the  central  portion 
'  R ',  which  afibrds  a  firm  basis  for  their  support ; 
tbe  triangular  spaces  (c)  which  are  left  are  al- 
li'ved  to  heal  by  granulation.   James,  of  Exeter, 
hai"  supplemented  the  use  of  the  knife,  in  these 
CMtt,  by  the  employment  of  a  screw-collar, 
vhicfa  gradually  pushes  the  chin  away  from  the 
A^rnaoL     In  the  case  of  the  um>er  lip,  Teale 
OMka  a  crucial  incision  of  which  the  point  of 
iotenecdon  is  immediately  below  the  septum  of 

the  oo0e.  The  incision  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  part,  and  the  op- 
eration is  completed  bv  dovetailing  together  the  resulting  lateral  triangles,  so 
M  to  tocrease  the  deptn  of  the  lip  at  the  expense  of  its  breadth.  W.  Adams 
has  introduced  an  ingenious  mode  of  treating  small  dressed  dcatrices,  by 
Bffiply  dividing  subcutaneously  the  deep  adhesions  of  the  part,  everting  the 
<tr,aod  maintaining  it  in  the  everted  position  by  the  use  of  hare-lip  pins  for 
three  days.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  manifestly  inapplicable  to  large 
"(arv,  and  is  indeed  particularly  recommended  by  its  author  for  the  cicatrices 
renilting  from  glandular  suppurations  or  from  bone  disease. 


Fig.  161. 


Teale's  operation;  the   flaps  in 
place.    (Erichsbn.) 
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Anchylosis,  or  at  least  Immobility  of  the  Jaw,  occasionally  occurs  as  a  result 
of  burns  upon  the  cheek  and  side  of  the  neck  ;  under  such  circumstances, 
operations  analogous  to  those  of  Barton  and  Sayre  in  the  case  of  the  hip- 
joint,  have  been  proposed  by  Carnochan,  Von  Bruns,  Rizzoli,  and  Esmarcn. 
Kizzoli's  operation  consists  in  simply  dividing  the  jaw  with  a  narrow  saw  in 
front  of  the  cicatrix,  so  that  mastication  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
the  natural  articulation  on  one  side,  and  the  artijQciai  false  joint  on  the 
other.  Esmarch  meets  the  same  indication  by  excising  a  wedge-shaped 
portion  of  bone,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide  at  its  upper  part,  and  an 
inch  below ;  but  in  a  case  thus  oj)erated  on  by  Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York 
(for  cicatricial  contraction  resulting  from  cancrum  oris),  though  an  inch 
and  a  half  of  bone  was  removed,  the  parts  became  re-approximated,  and  the 
operation  seems  to  have  been  only  partially  successful :  a  better  plan  is,  ac- 
cording to  Durham,  to  separate  tne  jaw  with  a  screw-lever,  and  then  en- 
deavor to  restore  the  functions  of  the  part  by  practising  passive  motion. 
The  statistics  of  Rizzoli's  and  Esmarch 's  operations  have  oeen  investigated 
by  Schulten,  who  finds  that  26  cases  of  the  former  gave  18  permanent  re- 
coveries and  3  deaths,  while  40  cases  of  the  latter  gave  15  permanent  re- 
coveries and  2  deaths. 

The  cicatrix  of  a  burn  sometimes  assumes  a  peculiar  warty  appearance 
resembling  keloid,  this  condition  being  more  common  in  children  than  in 
adults.  When  the  nature  of  the  case  permits,  excision  should  be  practised, 
but  the  cicatrix  is  sometimes  too  large  to  admit  of  this  remedy  ;  the  itching 
may  be  relieved,  according  to  Erichsen,  by  the  internal  administration  of 
liouor  potassse.  Occasionally  a  true  cancerous  formation  api)ears  to  be  de- 
velopea  in  an  old  cicatrix,  rendering  excision  (if  practicable)  still  more 
imperative. 

Effects  of  Cold. 

The  effects  of  cold  are  both  constitutional  and  local.  The  Constitutiotial 
Effects  of  prolonged  exposure  to  cold  consist  in  the  development  of  a  state  of 
drowsiness  and  indisposition  to  exertion,  which,  if  not  interfered  with,  will 
terminate  in  coma  and  death.  Hunger,  great  fatigue,  or  any  circumstance 
which  impairs  the  general  tone  of  the  system,  may  increase  the  susceptibility 
to  the  effects  of  cold,  and  hence  the  liability  of  soldiers  in  a  winter  campaign 
to  suffer  from  this  cause.  The  mechanism  of  death  from  cold  has  been  amy 
investigated  by  Lebastard,  who  finds  that  it  may  occur  from  several  distinct 
conditions,  viz.,  ( 1 )  in  cases  of  sudden  and  progressive  chilling,  from  cere- 
bral anaemia;  {2)  in  those  of  slow  and  continuous  chilling,  from  cerebral 
congestion ;  ( 3 )  in  th(jee  of  sudden  reheating,  as  pointed  out  by  Mathieu 
and  Urbain,  from  embolism  due  to  clots  formed  oy  the  disengagement  of 
carbonic  acid  from  the  blood  ;  and  (4)  in  cases  of  partial  congelation, 
usually  from  congestion,  but  sometimes  from  anaemia,  in  either  case  due  to 
capillary  embolism  by  clots  originating  in  the  injured  part.  Tourraine, 
Granjux,  Pugibet,  and  other  French  military  surgeons,  have  recorded  carious 
cases  of  syncope  preceded  by  intense  redness  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
body,  as  the  result  of  cold  baths.  Hemiplegia  was,  according  to  Larrey, 
observed  in  many  of  the  survivors  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow.  The  treat- 
ment of  a  ])er8on  apparently  dead  from  cold,  consists  in  placing  him  in  a 
room  of  low  temperature,  and  in  practising  systematic  but  gentle  friction 
with  snow,  or  with  flannel  wrung  out  of  tincture  of  camphor  or  dilute  alco- 
hol, together  with  a  resort  to  artificial  respiration.  These  means  should  be 
continued  until  reaction  is  well  established,  when  the  body  may  be  wrapped 
in  blankets,  stimulating  draughts  administered,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
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room  gradually  raised.  Efforts  at  resuscitation  in  such  cases  should  not  be 
prematurely  discontinued,  as  patients  have  occasionally  been  saved,  even 
when  apparently  dead  for  several  hours.  T^denat  refers  to  a  case  in  which 
a  patient  recovered  after  being  buried  in  snow  for  24  hours,  and  others  in 
which  persons  were  taken  out  alive  after  being  similarly  buried  for  four  and 
eight  days  respectively.  Nicolaysen  reports  a  case  in  which  recovery  fol- 
lowed, although  the  temperature  m  the  rectum  had  sunk  to  76.4^  Fahr. 

The  Local  Effects  of  cold  are  divided,  according  to  their  intensity,  into 
Pernio  or  Chilblain,  and  Frostrbite,  Cold  appears  in  some  instances  to 
cause  the  formation  of  a  "  perforating  ulcer."  (See  Chap.  XXVII.)  Pe- 
ripheral paralysis  is  occasionally  traceable  to  exposure  to  cold,  the  nerves 
most  commonly  affected  being  the  facial  and  radial. 

Pernio  or  Chilblain  is  a  very  common  affection,  and  is  caused  rather  by 
sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  than  by  intensity  of  cold.  It  affects 
principally  the  extremities,  especially  the  toes,  heel,  and  instep,  though  it  is 
also  met  with  in  the  hands  and  face.  The  part  affected  is  more  or  less  deeply 
congested  and  swollen,  and  the  seat  of  intense  itching  and  burning.  Vesica- 
tion sometimes  occurs,  and  may  leave  ulceration  of  an  intractable  character. 
A  patient  who  has  once  had  chilblains  is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  a  recurrence 
of  the  affection,  upon  even  slight  changes  of  the  weather.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  plunging  the  part  into  cold  water  or  rubbing  it  with  snow,  following 
this  application  by  the  use  of  local  stimulants,  such  as  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  soap  liniment  Fergus  speaks  very  favorably  of  the 
employment  of  sulphurous  acid.  The  remedy  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of 
emploving  is  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  weak  solution  (gr.  iv-v  to  fSj),  fre- 
quentfy  painted  upon  the  part,  which  is  theft  wrapped  in  raw  cotton.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  seems  to  obtund  the  local  sensibility,  and  certainly  relieves 
the  burning  and  itching  which  in  these  cases  are  so  distressing.  The  ulcera- 
tions which  sometimes  attend  chilblain  require  stimulating  applications, 
rach  as  resin  cerate,  or  dilute  citrine  ointment.  T.  Smith  has  called  at- 
tention tc)  the  periodicity  with  which  the  paroxysms  of  itching  in  chilblain 
are  developed,  and  which  he  is  disposed  to  attribute  to  the  time  at  which 
the  patient  8  principal  meal  is  taken.  The  daily  paroxysm  may  be  antici- 
pated, if  the  patient's  convenience  so  dictate,  by  immersing  the  part  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  mustard  bath. 

Froft-bite  results  either  from  exposure  to  an  intense  degree  of  cold,  or 
from  prolonged  exposure  to  a  less  aegree.  The  parts  most  often  affected 
are  the  nose,  lips,  ears,  fingers,  and  toes,  though  occasionally  the  efiect  is 
more  extensively  diffused,  whole  limbs  becoming  frost-bitten.  Fremmert,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  found  from  an  analysis  of  494  cases,  that  in  333  the  lower 
extremities  alone  were  affected ;  in  105,  the  upper  extremities  only ;  in  38,  both 
apper  and  lower  extremities;  in  12,  the  extremities  and  other  parts  of  the 
body  as  well ;  and  in  only  6,  other  parts  of  the  body  without  the  extremi- 
ties. The  great  toe  and  the  little  finger  suffered  much  more  frequently  than 
any  other  parts,  and  the  right  side  oflener  than  the  left.  Men  were  twelve 
times  as  often  affected  as  women,  and  the  most  susceptible  age  appeared 
to  be  from  30  to  35.  Of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  42,  or  8.5  per  cent., 
terminated  fatally,  pysemia  and  septicaemia  being  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  death.  Operations  to  the  number  of  222  were  performed  upon  134  indi- 
viduals, 15  of  whom  submitted  to  major  amputations  upon  one  or  more  limbs. 
The  firot  effect  of  cold  is  the  production  of  a  dusky  redness,  with  some  tin- 
frling  and  pain ;  but  further  exposure  causes  a  tallowy  whiteness  of  the  affected 
part,  which  is  also  shrunken,  insensible,  and  motionless,  presenting  much  the 
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appearance  of  gangrene  from  arterial  occlusion.  Mortification  may  be  in- 
duced directly  by  the  intensity  of  the  cold  depriving  the  tissues  of  vitality, 
though  more  usually  death  of  the  part  follows  from  the  violent  inflamma- 
tion which  results  from  undue  reaction.  Thus,  Larrey  found  numerous 
cases  of  frost-bite  caused  by  a  sudden  thaw,  when  the  previous  severe  cold 
had  given  the  affected  person  no  inconvenience.  The  treatment  of  frost-bite 
consists  in  moderating  the  intensity  of  the  reaction,  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  mortification.  For  this  purpose  the  affected 
part  should  be  rubbed  with  snow  or  ice,  or  covered  with  wet  cloths,  which 
are  kept  cold  by  means  of  irrigation,  the  patient  being  meanwhile  kept  in  a 
cold  room.  Bergmann  recommends  that  the  injured  part  should  be  sus- 
pended in  an  elevated  position.  By  assiduously  persevering  in  this  mode  of 
treatment,  gradual  reaction  may  be  obtained,  and  the  patient  may  escape 
with  moderate  inflammation,  manifested  by  slight  swelling  and  tingling, 
with  perhaps  some  vesication,  and  desquamation  of  the  cuticle.  In  this 
stage  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  stimulating  washes,  such  as 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  or  soap  liniment.  Even  if  mortification  occur,  the 
use  of  cold  applications  should  be  continued,  as  long  as  the  gangrene  mani- 
fests any  tendency  to  spread.  The  occurrence  of  mortification  is  manifested 
by  the  part  becoming  black,  dry,  and  shrivelled,  a  line  of  demarcation  and 
separation  forming  as  in  gangrene  from  any  other  cause.  If  the  mortified 
parts  be  of  small  extent,  their  removal  should  be  lefl  to  nature,  the  process 
of  separation  being  simply  hastened  by  the  use  of  fermenting  poultices ;  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  tne  vitality  of  all  the  neighboring  tissues  is  impaired, 
and  that  the  use  of  the  knife  might  therefore  be  followed  by  a  recurrence  of 
gangrene.  When  the  mortification  has  extended  further,  involving  the 
greater  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  a  foot  or  hand,  a  formal  amputation  will 
probably  be  ultimately  required ;  even  in  such  a  case,  however,  it  may  be 
Dctter,  at  first,  simply  to  remove  the  gangrenous  mass  by  cutting  through 
the  dead  tissue  below  the  line  of  separation,  waiting  to  improve  the  shape  of 
the  stump  by  a  regular  amputation  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  patient  s 
general  condition  has  been  improved  by  appropriate  constitutional  treatment. 


CHAPTER    XV, 

INJURIES  OF  THE  HEAD. 

Injuries  of  the  Scalp. 

Contusions  of  the  Scalp  are  chiefly  of  interest  in  a  diagnostic  point  of 
view,  the  sensation  which  they  communicate  to  the  fingers  of  the  surgeon 
being  often  deceptive,  and  leading  to  the  supposition  that  the  case  is  one  of 
fractured  skull.  There  is  in  both  affections  a  rim  of  indurated  ti:«ue  with 
a  central  sofl  depression,  but  in  a  contusion,  firm  pressure  will  usually  de- 
tect the  bone  at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity.  The  most  skilful  surgeons  may, 
however,  be  deceived  by  these  cases,  and  incisions  have  been  made  with  a 
view  of  elevating  depressed  bone,  the  operation  showing  that  no  fracture 
existed.  Large  collectiati^  of  bloody  either  coagulated  or  fluid,  may  result 
from  contusions  of  the  scalp,  remaining  apparentlv  without  change  for  a 
considerable  period.    As  a  rule,  no  incision  should  f>e  made  in  th&$e  cases. 
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but  the  surgeon  should  encourage  absorption  by  the  use  of  evaporating  lo- 
tions, or  of  moderate  pressure.  If,  however,  suppuration  occur,  the  pus 
must  be  evacuated  by  a  free  incision. 

Ca^halhoemaiornaf  or  OapiU  Succedaneum,  is  a  bloody  tumor  of  the  scalp  in 
new-born  children,  resulting  from  pressure  during  birth.  The  blood  is  usually 
efiused  between  the  scalp  and  pericranium,  though  more  rarely  beneath  the 
latter.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for  similar  extravasations  resulting 
from  other  causes. 

WonndB  of  the  Scalp. — Scalp  Wounds  do  not  differ  materially  from  sim- 
ilar injuries  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  as  regards  their  pathology  and  treat- 
ment The  tissues  of  the  scalp  are  extremely  vascular,^  hence  the  hemor- 
rhage in  these  cases  is  often  profuse ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  vascularity  of 
the  scalp  is  of  advantage,  in  enabling  the  parts  to  preserve  their  vitality  after 
injuries  which,  in  other  tissues,  would  be  certainly  followed  by  extensive 
sloughing.  In  all  ordinary  wounds  of  the  scalp,  whether  indised  or  lacerated, 
the  detached  flaps  should  be  careftilly  replaced  (the  parts  being  cleanly 
shaved),  and  held  in  position  with  strips  of  isinglass  plaster,  or,  which  is 
better,  with  the  gauze  and  collodion  dressing,  or  one  of  its  modifications  (see 
page  147).  A  firm  and  broad  compress  should  then  be  placed  over  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  secured  by  a  suitable  bandage;  bleeding  is  thus  readily 
checked,  and  the  flaps  are  held  in  such  a  position  as  to  favor  union.  I  do 
not  advise  the  use  of  either  sutures  or  ligatures,  in  ordinary  cases  of  scalp 
wound,  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  them  to  be  necessary.  They  are, 
indeed,  thought  by  many  surgeons  to  act  as  exciting  causes 'of  erysipelas, 
when  applied  to  the  scalp ;  but  there  is  no  proof,  as  far  ajs  I  am  aware,  that 
they  exert  any  such  influence.  They  are,  however,  usually  unnecessary, 
and  therefore,  of  course,  undesirable. 

If  a  wound  of  the  scalp  be  accompanied  with  so  much  contusion  and  lace- 
ration that  sloughing  appears  unavoidable,  it  will  be  proper  simply  to 
support  the  flaps  with  adhesive  strip,  and  apply  to  the  wound  some  warm 
and  soothing  application,  such  as  olive  oil  or  diluted  alcohol. 

As  in  every  case  of  scalp  wound  there  is  at  least  a  possibility  of  some 
concomitant  injury  to  the  brain,  a  patient  with  such  an  injury  should  be 
carefully  watched  during  the  entire  course  of  treatment ;  the  diet  should  be 
reflated  (all  irritating  or  indigestible  substances  being  avoided,  while  at 
the  same  time  easily  assimilable  nutriment  is  provided  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties'), and  attention  should  be  given  to  the  condition  of  the  various  secretions 
and  excretions  of  the  body. 

Eryffipelas  and  Diffuse  Inflammatian  of  the  Subcvianeoua  Areolar  Tismie  are 
usually  said  to  be  especially  apt  to  follow  upon  wounds  of  the  scalp.  Such 
hBA  not  been  my  own  experience,  though  I  can  readily  understand  that  a 
patient  should  be  predisposed  to  these  affections,  when  treated  by  the  plan  of 
excessive  depletion  formerly  in  vogue  in  the  management  of  these  cases.  The 
proper  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  such  complications  arising,  would 
DC  to  remove  all  pressure  or  sources  of  tension,  by  reopening  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  and  making  counter-incisions,  if  necessary,  for  the  evacuation  of  pus 
or  sloughs. 

NecrotfU  of  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
follows  in  cases  of  scalp  wound  in  which  the  bone  is  denuded  of  pericranium. 
6ach  a  case  should  be  treated  upon  ordinary  principles,  the  sequestrum  being 
removed  as  soon  as  it  has  become  loose. 

>  W.  J.  Tyson  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  scalp 
{TrafU,  Clin,  Socieiy,  vol.  xiii.). 
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The  accompanying  cute  (Figs.  162,  163)  illustrate  the  eevereet  case  of 
scalp  wound  whicli  I  have  ever  ecen  followed  by  recovery.  The  patieat  was 
a  girl  of  fifteen,  an  operative  in  a  cotton-mill,  who  was  caught  by  her  hair 
between  roWera  which  were  revolving  in  opposite  directions,  her  scalp  being 
thus,  as  it  were,  squeezed  off  from  her  head  and  forming  a  large  horseahoe- 
shaped  flap.  The  linear  extent  of  the  wound  was  fourteen  inches,  the  dis- 
tance between  its  two  extremities  being  but  four  inches.  This  large  flap  wa« 
thrown  backwards,  like  the  lid  of  a  box,  the  skull  being  denude<l  of  ita  peri- 
cranium tor  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  inches  by  one  inch  in  extent    The 
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anterior  temporal  artery  was  divided,  and  bled  profusely,  and  the  patient, 
when  admitted  to  hospital,  was  extremely  deprcaeed  by  shock  and  hemor- 
rhage. A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  bleeding  vessel,  and  the  flap,  after  it 
had  been  gently  but  carefully  cleansed,  replaced  and  held  in  position  with 
the  gauze  and  collodion  dressing.  A  large  compress  soaked  in  warm  olive 
oil  was  then  placed  over  the  entire  scalp,  covert  with  oiled  silk,  and  fixed 
with  a  recurrent  bandage.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  wound  healed  hj 
adhesion,  and  the  patient  was  discharged  cured  aft«r  fifty-four  days.  No 
exfoliation  of  boue  occurred. 


Cer»:bbal  Complications  of  Head  Injuries. 

The  principal  risk  attending  all  injuries  of  the  head  is  from  simultaneous 
or  subsequent  implication  of  the  braiu,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  before  speak- 
ing of  fractures  and  other  lesions  of  the  skull,  consider  the  various  cerebral 
complications  which  are  met  with  in  these  injuries,  and  which  may  be  clasei- 
fie<1,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  under  the  heads  of  eonnution,  eompreMtan, 
and  infiammation. 


■  mortifying  confession,  that  the 
this  condition,  are  much  less  do- 


Cononuion  of  the  Brain. — It  is  a  rath< 
ideas  of  surgeons  of  the  present  day,  as  t< 

finite  than  those  of  their  predecessors.  We  have,  however,  advanced  so  far, 
that  we  are  now  enabled  to  say  pretty  clearly  what  concussion  is  not,  and 
thus  to  separate  it  from  other  conditions  with  which  it  was,  formerly,  habit- 
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uallv  confVised.  Thus,  we  now  know  that  cerebral  concussion  is  not  shock 
<  see  page  134),  and  that  it  is  not  a  purely  functional,  apart  from  an  organic, 
condition.  The  older  writers  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  a  man  might 
die  from  concussion  of  the  brain,  without  the  existence  of  any  physical  lesion 
whatever,  but  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion  has  been  ably  exposed  by  modem 
authors,  among  whom  should  be  specially  mentioned  Prescott  Hewett,  the 
well-known  surgeon  of  St.  George's  Hospital.  In  fact,  while  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  cerebral  concussion  is  ever  a  cause  of  instant  death,  there  are  in- 
variably found  after  death  from  this  cause  signs  of  contusion,  compression, 
extravasation,  laceration,  or  inflammation. 

Concussion  of  the  brain,  as  its  name  implies,  consists  in  a  shaking  or,  to 
use  a  Johnsonian  word,  a  tremefaction  of  the  cerebral  mass,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  such  a  trembling  might  be  attended  by  a  more  or  less  tem- 
porary arrest  of  cell-action,  by  capillary  stasis,'  and  by  fiinctional  inactivitv, 
without  any  persisting  lesion,  or  permanent  ill  result.  Such,  indeed,  is  prob- 
ably the  condition  of  affiiirs  in  the  slight  cases  of  concussion  or  stunning 
which  are  not  unfrequently  met  with,  especially  among  children ;  though, 
these  cases  not  proving  fatal,  our  knowleage  of  their  morbid  anatomy  must, 
of  course,  be  purely  conjectural. 

A  more  violent  concussion  of  the  brain  may  cause  contusion  or  laceration 
of  the  cerebral  structure  itself,  or  rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  giving  rise 
to  extravasation  with  or  without  compression,  and  more  remotely  followed 
by  inflammation,  suppuration,  or  softening. 

Contusion  and  Laceration  of  the  brain,  like  the  same  conditions  in  other 
organs,  may  vary  from  the  slightest  bruising  or  separation  of  fibres,  to  the 
iD08t  extensive  crushing  and  tearing,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  pul- 
pe&ction  and  disorganization  of  the  whole  cerebral  mass.  The  symptoms 
and  prognosis  of  these  injuries  depend  upon  their  extent,  and  upon  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  brain  which  is  affected ;  thus,  Mr.  Callender  has  shown 
that  patn  is  especially  connected  with  lesions  of  the  outer  gray  matter  of  the 
brain,  and  convulsions  with  lesions  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  middle  cere- 
bral arteries,  and  particularly  in  that  portion  of  the  right  hemisphere  which 
is  above  the  corpus  striatum.  A  laceration  involving  the  medulla  oblongata 
would,  of  course,  be  more  apt  to  prove  fatal  than  one  of  similar  extent  m  a 
leoi  vital  part.' 

The  extravasatiofi  which  invariably  accompanies  cerebral  contusion,  pre- 
sents various  appearances  in  different  cases ;  thus  there  may  be  numerous 
points  or  specks  of  extravasation,  each  not  larger  than  a  millet-seed  (miliary 
extravasation),  or  the  blood  may  be  poured  out  in  larger  masses,  forming 
collections  the  size  of  a  split  pea.  The  latter  form  of  extravasation  is  easily 
recognized,  but  the  former  may  be  mistaken  for  the  appearance  presented  by 
the  cut  surface  of  the  cerebral  vessels — ^from  which,  now6ver,  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  the  points  of  extravasation  are  not  easily  wiped 

*  According  to  Fiwher,  of  Breslau,  the  phenomena  of  concuuion  are  due  to  reflex 
paralysis  of  the  intracranial  vessels,  but,  from  experiments  on  the  lower  animals, 
buret  concludes  that  they  depend  on  increased  tension  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid — a 
concluiion,  however,  which  is  strenuously  rejected  by  Bochefontaine. 

'  According  to  firown-S^uard,  lacerations  of  the  brain  are  followed  by  pleural  ec- 
chymosis  or  pulmonary  apoplexy  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  cerebral  lesion. 
Fleischman  and  OHivier  nave  observed  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  cases  of  non- 
traumatic disease  of  the  brain.  Extravasation  has  also  been  noted,  in  connection  with 
brain  lesions,  in  the  heart,  kidne3's,  and  other  organs.  On  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
abicev  appears  sometimes  to  result  from  embolism  following  pulmonary  disease,  as 
in  cases  recorded  by  Gull  and  Sutton,  Huguenin,  and  J.  H.  Hutchinson,  of  this  city, 
or  from  congenital  communication  between  the  right  and  left  cavities  of  the  hearty 
it  in  cases  recorded  by  Ballet,  Gintrac,  and  others. 
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away,  and,  if  picked  out,  leave  behind  them  small  but  distinct  cavities.  The 
occurrence  of  these  miliary  extravasations  is  accounted  for  by  Duret  by  the 
diffusion  of  the  force  of  the  injury  by  means  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid. 

Contusion  of  the  brain,  with  its  attendant  extravasation,  may  be  drcum- 
acribed  or  diffused;  the  former  condition  is  frequent,  and  the  latter  rare. 
Certain  parts  of  the  brain  are  more  exposed  to  contusion  than  others ;  thus 
the  base  of  the  brain  is  more  often  affected  than  the  upper  part ;  the  middle 
and  anterior,  than  the  posterior  lobes ;  the  cerebellum,  than  the  pons  and 
medulla.  The  reason  for  this  diflerence  is,  doubtless,  as  pointed  out  by 
Brodie,  the  greater  or  less  irregularity  of  the  surface  of  the  various  portions 
of  the  skull. 

When  extravasation  takes  place  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  into  its 
ventricles,  or  even  (in  large  amount)  into  its  substance,  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  compression  are  developed — a  condition  which  will  be  presently 
considered. 

Causes  of  Cerebral  Concussion. — Concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  caused 
by  various  forms  of  external  violence,  such  as  a  direct  blow  or  fall,  by  vio- 
lence resulting  from  counter-stroke,  as  a  fall  on  the  loins,  buttocks,  or  feet, 
or  even  by  sudden  and  violent  agitation  of  the  surrounding  air,  as  by  an 
explosion  in  a  patient's  immediate  vicinity. 

Symptoms  of  Cerebral  Cmicussion. — Every  case  of  concussion  is,  I  believe, 
accompanied  with  shock,  and  in  many  instances  the  symptoms  of  the  latter 
condition  alone  can  be  recognized.  The  patient,  after  a  blow  on  the  head, 
becomes  pale  and  somewhat  collapsed,  with  a  cool  surface,  small  and  feeble 
pulse,  diminished  power  of  sensation  and  motion,  and  partial  unconscious- 
ness ;  after  a  variable  period  these  symptoms  pass  off,  vomiting  may  or  may 
not  occur,  and  the  patient  is  apparently  quite  as  well  as  before  the  accident. 
The  symptoms  here  are  evidently  those  of  shock  (with  the  exception  of  un- 
consciousness), and  cannot  be  considered  as  in  any  degree  characteristic  of 
the  brain  lesion.  So  again,  in  cases  in  which  death  follows  in  a  few  minutes 
or  hours  after  an  injurv  to  the  head,  the  patient  lying  meanwhile  senseless 
and  collapsed,  the  fatal  result  may  be  due  to  shock,  or  to  intra-cranial  hem- 
orrhage, or  to  laceration  of  a  vital  part  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  no  symptom 
which  we  can  point  out  as  pathognomonic  of  concussion,  apart  from  other 
conditions.  Even  in  the  intermediate  cases,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as 
typical  instances  of  concussion,  though,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  we  may 
trace  their  clinical  history,  and  divide  it  into  stages,  we  cannot  point  to  any 
symptoms  which  definitely  characterize  the  lesions  of  concussion,  apart  from 
those  of  other  cerebral  injuries.  Indeed,  it  would  be  better,  I  think,  if  we 
could  dispense  altogether  with  the  term  concussion  as  denoting  a  condition, 
and  look  upon  it  as  merely  indicating  the  cause  of  what  have  been  deK'ril)ed 
as  concussion  lemons,  viz.,  cerebral  contusion,  laceration,  extravasation^  etc.  With 
this  explanation  and  reservation,  the  clinical  history  of  a  typical  case  of 
so-called  concussion  of  the  brain  may  be  said  to  present  three  Mages,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  as  follows: 

In  the  first  stage  the  patient  lies  motionless,  senseless,  nearl  v  pulseless,  pale 
and  cold,  breathing  feebly  but  naturally,  the  pupils  dilatc<l  or  contractwi, 
fixed  or  acting  freely  (according  to  the  particular  seat  and  form  of  lesion ),' 
with  j)erhap8  involuntary  discharge  of  feces  and  urine.  From  this  firrt  sta»« 
the  patient  may  recover  without  any  further  trouble,  or  he  may  gradually 
sink  and  die  without  reaction ;  or  the  first  stage  may  be  very  evanescent,  so 

'  Cerebral  compression  appears  to  be  marked  by  fixed  or  slowly  moving  pupils; 
mere  laceration  does  not  affect  their  free  action.  (See  Mr.  Callender's  paper  in  St, 
Bartholomew's  Hasp,  Rejwrts,  vol.  v.,  p.  26.) 
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that  when  the  surgeon  first  sees  the  patient  he  has  already  passed  into  the 
ftecond  dagCf  which  Mr.  Erichsen  regards  as  an  entirely  independent  condition, 
and  graphically  describes  under  the  name  of  Cerebral  Irritation.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  first  stage,  whether  by  passing  into  the  second  or  by  direct 
recovery,  is  commonly  marked  by  the  occurrence  of  vomiting.  In  the  second 
iiage  the  patient  is  no  longer  unconscious,  though  much  indisposed  to  speak 
or  pay  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  If  roused  by  a  question,  he  will 
answer,  but  peevishly  or  angrily,  turning  away  as  if  displeased  at  the  inter- 
ruption. The  posture  of  the  patient  is  peculiar ;  he  habitually  lies  on  one  or 
other  side,  curled  up,  with  all  his  joints  more  or  less  flexed,  and  if  a  limb  be 
touched,  draws  it  away  with  an  air  of  annoyance.  The  eyelids  are  kept  firmly 
closed.  The  pulse  during  this  stage,  at  first  small  and  weak,  becomes  grad- 
ually fuller  and  more  frequent,  while  the  breathing  is  easier,  and  the  surface 
r^ains  its  natural  warmth  and  color.  The  symptoms  now  may  be  masked 
by  those  of  the  second  stage  of  shock  (see  page  136),  and  thus,  instead  of 
beine  morose  and  taciturn,  the  patient,  though  still  irritable,  may  be  voluble 
and  loquacious.  The  condition  of  cerebral  irritation  which  marks  the  second 
stage  of  concussion,  gradually  subsides,  after  having  lasted  several  hours  or 
days,  the  patient  almost  invariably  complaining  of  severe  headache  as  he 
regains  ability  and  willingness  to  communicate  with  those  around  him.  The 
third  stage  varies  in  different  cases :  in  some,  there  is  positive  inflammation 
of  the  brain  and  its  membranes;  in  others,  as  irritability  subsides,  fatuity 
takes  its  place,  and  a  state  of  weakmindedness  supervenes,  which  may  end 
in  recovery,  or  in  cerebral  softening  and  death. 

Prognoms, — From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  prognosis  in 
any  case  of  cerebral  concussion  or  contusion  should  be  very  guarded ;  the 
patient  may  die,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  stage,  from  the  shock  of  the 
injury;  or,  if  he  escape  this  risk,  from  intra-cranial  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion ;  or,  at  a  still  later  period,  from  softening  of  the  brain  or  cerebral  abscess. 
Aj»  a  rule,  however,  if  the  first  stage  be  slight,  we  may  expect  the  others  to 
be  fK>  likewise,  and,  numerically,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  number  of 
cases  of  slight  concussion,  or  stunning,  is  very  small;  still,  it  is  not  always 
prjewible  to  be  sure  that  the  amount  of  brain  lesion  is  as  slight  as  it  at  first 
appears,  and  every  case  of  concussion  must  be,  therefore,  a  subject  of  grave 
interest  to  the  surgeon. 

Treatment  of  Cerebral  Concussion  and  Contusion, — There  is  a  popular  notion 
that  a  person  who  has  received  a  stunning  blow  on  the  head  should  not  be 
allowed  to  sleep,  or  even  to  lie  quietly  in  bed :  need  I  say  that  this  is  as  un- 
reasonable as  it  is  cruel?  The  first  indication  for  treatment  is  certainly  to 
place  the  injured  organ  at  rest,  and  it  would  be  no  more  unphilosophical  to 
insist  that  a  man  should  walk  with  a  contused  foot,  or  write  with  a  lacerated 
hand,  than  to  expect  him  to  exert  the  mental  faculties  when  suffering  from 
concussion  of  the  brain.  A  patient  thus  affected  should  be  placed  at  rest, 
in  bed,  in  a  cool  and  moderately  darkened  room,  and  should  be  disturbed  as 
little  at;  possible.  If  the  state  of  shock  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  death 
from  aivthenia,  the  patient  must  be  atimulated,  preferably,  however,  as  far  as 
piseible,  by  external  applications,  such  as  sinapisms  or  hot  bottles,  and  by 
those  internal  remedies  which  are  most  evanescent  in  their  effect,  such  as  the 
npirit  of  hartshorn  or  carbonate  of  ammonium.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  very 
seldom  indeed  that  a  case  of  concussion  requires  any  stimulus  at  all.  Reaction 
usually  begins  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  or  two  or  three  hours,  sometimes 
much  earlier,  and  as  thepulse  rises,  the  stimulants,  if  any  have  been  given, 
nuBt  be  discontinued.  The  risk  now  is  from  congestion  or  extravasation, 
with  subsequent  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  must  be  directed  accord- 
ingly.    It  is  in  this  stage  that  cold,  and  especially  dry  cold,  is  particularly 
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useftil  as  a  local  application.  In  the  first  stage  it  would  have  added  to  the 
existing  depression,  but  it  is  now  eminently  indicated,  and  is  a  most  valuable 
remedy.  Esmarch's  ice-bag  or  Petitgand's  apparatus  may  be  employed,  or, 
in  the  absence  of  these,  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  should  be  assicluously 
applied.  The  secretions  and  excretions  should  be  regulated,  the  bowels  being 
opened  with  enemata,  or  occasional  mercurial  or  saline  purges,  and  the  bladder 
relieved  by  catheterization  if  necessary.  The  diet  should  be  very  light,  and 
administered  in  small  quantities  at  a  time ;  there  is  no  article  of  food  better, 
under  these  circumstances,  than  milk,  to  which  lime-water  should  be  added 
if  there  be  vomiting.  Rest,  both  mechanical  and  physiological,  should  still 
be  enforced ;  and  if  the  patient  be  restless,  the  surgeon  need  not  fear  to  give 
opium.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  administering  opium  in  injuries  of  the  head,  but  surely  there 
is  nothing  to  contraindicate  it  in  what  we  know  of  the  pathology  of  these 
cases,  while  its  soothing  and  calming  effect  is  exactly  what  is  required. 
Metaphorically  speaking,  it  puts  the  brain  in  splints,  and  thus  places  it  in 
the  most  favorable  position  for  the  repair  of  its  injuries.  Of  course,  opium 
in  these,  as  in  all  other  cases,  should  be  used  with  discretion,  and  if  there  be 
any  threatening  of  coma,  should  not  be  given ;  but  in  such  a  case  the  rest- 
lessness which  calls  for  it  would  not  be  present. 

By  perseverance  in  this  plan,  the  patient  will,  in  most  cases,  be  tided  over 
the  second  stage,  and  may  then  be  allowed  gradually,  and  with  great  cau- 
tion, to  resume  his  usual  mode  of  life.  For  a  long  time,  however,  he  should 
live  by  rule,  guarding  against  all  sources  of  irritation,  eating  and  drinking 
very  moderately,  and  in  fact  remaining,  if  not  under  treatment,  at  least 
under  surgical  supervision.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  progresses  leas 
fiivorably,  and  the  contused  and  lacerated  brain  becomes  inflamed,  the 
chances  of  recovery  are  much  diminished ;  traumatic  eneephaiitis  is,  however, 
of  such  importance  as  to  demand  separate  consideration. 

Compression  of  the  Brain. — It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  a  theoreti- 
cal discussion  as  to  whether  the  brain  is  susceptible  of  being  actually  com- 
pressed, or  whether,  in  the  condition  known  as  compression,  it  merely  changes 
its  form,  expanding  at  other  parts  to  compensate  for  its  apparent  contraction 
at  the  seat  of  lesion.  The  term  cerebral  compression  is  so  universally  em- 
ployed by  surgeons,  and  is  in  many  respects  so  convenient,  that  I  shall  not 
hesitate  to  use  it,  although  it  may  not  exactly  describe  the  condition  which 
it  is  meant  to  represent. 

Catuses, — Compression  of  the  brain  may  be  caused  by  various  circum* 
stances:  thus,  it  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  produced  by  a  foreign  body,  as 
a  bullet  or  piece  oi  shell ;  by  a  portion  of  displaced  bone ;  by  effusion  of 
blood,  either  on  the  surface  of  the  encephalon  or  within  its  mass;  or  by  what 
are  ordinarily  called  the  products  of  inflammation — lymph,  serum,  and  pus. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  compression  are  as  follows :  The  patient  lies 
unconscious  and  comatose ;  the  breathing  is  slow,  and  accompanied  by  ster- 
tor,  and  by  a  peculiar  blowing  motion  or  whiff  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth ; 
this  sign,  which  is  very  striking,  appears  to  be  due  to  paralysis  of  the  cheeks, 
and  is  compared  by  the  French  writers  to  the  act  of  a  man  smoking  a  pipe. 
The  pulse  is  full  and  rather  slow,  the  decubitus  dorsal,  and  the  skin  usually 
cool,  though  sometimes  hot  and  moist.  There  is  retention  of  urine,  and  the 
feces  are  passed  unconsciously.  The  pupils  are  flxed  and  immovable,  usually 
midway  between  contraction  and  dilatation,  sometimes  widely  dilated,  and 
rarely  contracted ;  or  one  pupil  may  be  contracted,  while  the  other  is  dilated ; 
the  difference  in  different  cases  depending,  as  shown  by  Callender,  upon  the 
part  of  the  brain  involved.    There  is  paralysis  of  motion,  usually  affecting 
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the  side  opposite  to  the  seat  of  injury.  The  period  at  which  the  symptoms 
of  compression  are  developed,  depends  on  the  particular  source  of  the  press- 
ure: if  this  result  from  depressed  hone  or  a  bullet,  the  symptoms  will  he 
instantly  manifested,  and  the  patient  will  prohahly  continue  in  a  completely 
comatose  condition,  from  the  moment  of  injury,  either  till  the  pressure  is 
removed,  or  till  the  case  ends  in  death ;  this,  it  will  he  remembered,  was  the 
course  of  events  in  the  case  of  President  Lincoln.  If,  however,  compression 
be  caused  by  extravasation,  it  will  begin  gradually,  and  slowly  increase  dur- 
ing several  hours,  until  the  intra-cranial  bleeding  has  spontaneously  ceased, 
or  has  been  artificially  arrested;  while  compression  from  lymph,  serum,  or 
pus  comes  on  at  a  still  later  period  of  the  case. 

Diagnans, — I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  those  surgeons  who  consider 
the  diagnostic  marks  between  compression  and  concussion  to  be  plain  and 
easily  recognizable.  Unfortunately,  as  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of 
concussion  bas  increased,  the  several  symptoms  *  which  we  formerly  regarded 
as  pathognomonic,  are  shown  to  be  often  common  to  both  conditions ;  and 
this  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  that  extravasation  is  an  almost  con- 
stant lesion  of  concusdmi,  and  a  frequent  cause  oieompremon^  thus  rendering 
the  difference  between  the  two  conditions,  in  many  cases,  one  of  degree  only. 
It  used  to  be  said  that  the  symptoms  of  concussion  were  immediate  and  tem- 
porary ;  those  of  compression,  often  not  immediate,  but  permanent.  We 
have,  however,  seen  that  the  first  stage  of  concussion  presents  no  definite 
symptoms ;  none,  in  fisu^t,  which  might  not  be  due  to  shock  and  syncope  (con- 
cfitions  which  might  equally  complicate  compression) — while,  if  concussion 
be  attended  with  much  extravasation,  compression  itself  may  result.  Again, 
if  compression  be  caused  by  a  foreign  body,  or  by  displaced  bone,  the  symp- 
t<»ni8  will  be  immediate — while  in  many  cases  of  slight  compression,  the 
brain  in  a  short  time  becomes  habituated  to  the  source  of  pressure,  when  the 
fcymptoms  may  pass  off  without  surgical  interference.  And  so  with  the  other 
symptoms  which  used  to  be  considered  diagnostic,  there  is  not  one,  I  believe, 
which  can  be  implicitly  relied  upon.  A  man  was  brought  into  the  Episco- 
pal Hospital  with  a  compound,  comminuted,  and  depressed  fracture  of  the 
finontal  bone,  with  rupture  of  the  membranes,  and  escape  of  brain  substance. 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  comatose,  and  evidently  suffering  from  compression 
of  the  brain ;  I  removed  those  fragments  of  bone  that  were  loose,  and  ele- 
vated the  remainder;  the  patient  breathed  somewhat  less  stertorously,  and 
turned  on  his  side;  the  next  day  he  was  conscious,  and  rapidly  recovered. 
Here  there  was  manifestly  compression  from  an  obvious  cause — depressed 
bone;  and  yet  the  only  change  in  symptoms  produced  by  relieving  this 
compression  (the  accompanying  concussion  remaining),  was  a  diminution  in 
iftertor,  and  the  substitution  of  lateral  for  dorsal  decubitus.  Hence,  though 
in  certain  cases  we  can  say  without  hesitation,  in  view  of  the  one-sided  pa- 
ralysis, profound  coma,  and  other  symptoms  mentioned,  this  is  compression 
or  that  is  concussion,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  draw^ 
rach  a  distinction ;  compression  may  disappear  spontaneously,  leaving  con- 
cuarion,  while  concussion,  by  a  continuance  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage, 
mav  end  in  fifttal  compression. 

Proffnons, — Compression  in  itself  is  not  a  very  fatal  condition ;  in  many 

'  Boachai  baa  recently  asserted  his  ability  to  distinguish  concussion  from  compres- 
sion of  the  brain  by  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  optic  nerve  and  retina  present- 
ing a  normal  appearance  in  the  former  condition,  and  evidences  of  intra-cranial  press- 
ore  T" choked  disk'*)  in  the  latter;  hut  it  is  evident  that  if  the  views  advanced  in 
tbeae  pages  as  to  the  pathology  of  **  concussion  "  be  correct,  this  test  could  only  serve 
to  diatinguiab  iboae  slight  cases  in  respect  to  which  no  confusion  would  be  likely  to 
«ziat. 
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cases,  in  which  the  pressure  is  not  very  great,  the  brain  accustoms  itself  to 
the  new  state  of  affairs,  and  the  patient  regains  consciousness,  and  goes  on 
to  recovery.  In  other  cases  it  is  possible  by  surgical  interference  to  relieve 
the  compression,  and  then,  if  the  brain  itself  be  not  structurally  altered, 
there  is  a  good  prospect  of  recovery.  The  gravest  forms  of  compression  are 
those  which  result  from  intra-cranial  hemorrhage  or  suppuration,  the  latter 
condition  being  particularly  dangerous,  and  proving  almost  always,  sooner 
or  later,  fatal.  Duret  has  shown  experimentally  that  as  soon  as  the  com- 
pression becomes  so  excessive  as  to  surpass  the  arterial  tension,  death  super- 
venes. 

Treatment  of  Cerebral  Compression, — When  the  cause  of  compression  is 
recognizable,  an  attempt  should  obviously  be  made  to  remove  it  Thus,  if 
compression  be  due  to  a  fragment  of  bone,  this  should  be  elevated  or  removed^ 
provided  that  it  can  be  done  with  safety ;  or  if  to  hemorrhage,  in  a  situation 
which  can  be  reached,  the  surgeon  may  make  an  effort  to  evacuate  the  efiused 
blood  and  secure  the  vessel ;  if,  however,  the  cause  of  the  compression  be 
uncertain,  and  still  more  if  the  existence  of  compression  itself  be  doubtful,  it 
will,  I  think,  be  usually  wiser  to  abstain  from  operative  interference,  and  to 
treat  the  case  on  the  general  principles  which  have  been  laid  down,  in  si)eak- 
ing  of  the  management  of  the  second  stage  of  cerebral  contusion  (page  315). 
Purgatives  may  oe  employed  in  these  cases  pretty  freely ;  and,  if  the  patient 
cannot  swallow,  a  drop  of  croton  oil  in  mucilage  may  be  placed  on  the  tongue,, 
while  the  bowels  are  solicited  by  turpentine  enemata.  The  question  of 
tr^hining  in  these  cases  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

Traumatic  Encephalitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  cranial  contents  as  the 
result  of  injury,  is  a  very  serious  complication,  both  of  fractured  skull,  and 
of  the  severer  forms  of  cerebral  concussion  and  contusion.  The  brain  sub- 
stance it<*elf  may  be  affected,  or  the  meninges,  or  both  together ;  the  arach- 
noid membrane  is  perhaps  more  commonly  involved  than  any  other  part  of 
the  cranial  contents.  The  meninges  are  injected  with  blood,  while  yellowish, 
or  greenish,  and  sometimes  puritbrm,  lymph  occupies  the  cavity  of  the 
arachnoid  and  the  m&shes  of  the  pia  mater,  the  arachnoid  itself  becoming 
thickened,  and  assuming  an  opalescent  appearance.  According  to  Hewett, 
in  cases  of  meningitis  originating  from  injuries  of  the  skull,  lymph  will  be 
chiefly  found  on  the  dura  mater  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  ;  while  in 
those  cases  which  originate  from  injury  of  the  brain  ( as  after  concussion ),  the 
pia  mater  is  chiefly  affected,  the  arachnoid  cavity  often  escaping.  Inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  substance  itself,  chiefly  affects  the  gray  matter  and  superfi- 
cial white  substance,  and  is  marked  by  great  congestion,  a  duskv  leaden  hue, 
and  softening,  which  comparatively  seldom  affects  the  central  white  parts, 
such  as  the  fornix.  Traumatic  encephalitis  may  end  in  ffUppuraJtion,  cerebral 
abscesses  not  unfrequently  following  upon  seemingly  slight  injuries,  and  o<y 
curring  after  long  intervals  of  apparent  health. 

Sympimns  of  Traumatic  Intra-cranial  Injiammaiion, — These  are  pain 
(especially  referred  to  the  seat  of  injury),  heat  of  head,  fever,  contraction  of 
pupils,  photophobia,  and  intolerance  of  sound ;  at  a  later  period  there  are 
added  vomiting,  jactitation,  delirium, convulsions,  stupor,  subsultus, paralysis, 
and  coma.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  is  frequently  marked  by  repeated 
rigors. 

The  period  at  which  encephalitis  is  devoloi)ed  varies  in  different  cases ; 
thus,  after  general  and  wide-spread  concussion,  inflammation  may  come  on  in 
a  few  hours  ;  after  limited  laceration,  probably  not  for  several  days — while 
inflammation  resulting  from  contusion  or  fracture  of  the  skull  may  occur  at 
a  still  later  period. 
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No  very  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  precise  seat  of  inflammation  can 
be  derived  from  the  symptoms.  The  researches  of  Callender  would  seem  to 
show  that  pain  is  especially  connected  with  lesion  of  the  gray  matter,  and 
convulsions  with  disease  about  the  track  or  distribution  of  the  great  vessels, 
especially  the  middle  cerebral  arteries.  Solly,  however,  looks  upon  convul- 
sions as  characteristic  of  inflammation  of  the  tubular  portion  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, and  Dr.  Watson,  of  the  pia  mater  or  arachnoid ;  while  Brodie  and 
Hewett  have  seen  convulsions  follow  injuries  of  the  head  when  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  inflammation  at  all.  Death  may  result  from  pressure  of 
lymph  or  pus  on  the  surface  of  the  brain  (in  cases  of  arachnitis),  from  so^n- 
ing  of  the  brain  tissue,  from  the  occurrence  of  intra-cranial  hemorrhage,  or 
from  an  abscess  bursting  into  the  ventricles ;  or  it  may  result  secondarily 
fr^m  thrombosis  and  pyaemia. 

Introrcranial  SuppurcUion  may  occur  between  the  skull  and  dura  mater 
( subcranial )f  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  and  the  meshes  of  the  pia  mater 
iinter-meningeal),  and  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  (intra-cerebral). 
Subcranial  suppuration  results  from  lesion  of  the  bone,  and  is  only  met  with 
at  the  seat  of  injury ;  the  other  varieties  may  also  result  from  counterstroke, 
and  may  therefore  be  found  at  a  distance  from  the  point  at  which  the  violence 
was  applied.  The  first  and  third  forms  of  intra-cranial  suppuration  are  cir- 
cumscribed, the  latter  constituting  the  ordinary  cerebral  abscess,  which  may 
last  for  an  indefinite  time  without  producing  any  marked  symptoms.  Inter- 
meningeal  suppuration  is  commonly  widely  diffused,  occupying  the  region  of 
the  vertex,  usually  on  the  side  of  the  external  injury,  but  occasionally  oppo- 
site to  it. 

The  mpmptoftns  of  intra-cranial  suppuration  are  those  of  cerebral  irritation 
and  compression ;  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  signs  which  will  enable  the  sur- 
geun  positively  to  distinguish  the  presence  of  suppuration  from  that  of 
arachnitis. 

The  progruma  in  all  these  cases  is  very  unfavorable ;  pus  has,  however, 
lieen  <MX»sionaIly  evacuated  from  beneath  the  cranium,  the  patient  recover- 
ing ;  and  incisions  have  been  made  through  the  dura  mater,  and  even  into 
the  brain  substance,  in  search  of  pus.  Operations  of  this  kind  have  been 
recorded  by  La  Peyronie,  Dupuytren,  Guthrie,  Dunville,  Detmold,  Noyes, 
Clark,  Weeds,  Holden,  Maunder,  Tillaux,  Hulke,  Chinault,  Lloyd,  Cour- 
voisier,  Morehouse,  Bontecou,  Stimson,  Peck,  Jalland,  Elcan,  and  myself, 
and  1«^  of  the  22  cases  are  said  to  have  terminated  successfully. 

Treatn^efii  of  Traumatic  EftcephalUis  — Intra-cranial  inflammation  is  to  be 
treated  on  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  Chapter  II.  Bleeding  was 
formerly  considered  absolutely  necessary  in  these  cases,  and  is  still  resorted 
t«>  by  some  surgeons.  I  have  already  expreased  my  views  so  fully  as  to  the 
4*mployment  of  venesection  in  the  management  of  inflammation,  that  I  shall 
not  revert  to  the  subject  here,  further  than  to  say  that  I  have  never  had  oc- 
casion U)  bleed  for  encephalitis,  though  I  have  with  advantage  drawn  blood, 
locally,  by  cupping.  Purging  is  doubtless  a  most  valuable  means  of  treat- 
ment in  these  cases,  but  should  be  employed  with  due  caution,  and  not 
pa^hed  so  &r  as  unnecessarily  to  weaken  the  patient.  Desault  derived  ad- 
vantage from  the  use  of  large  doses  of  tartar  emetic,  but  the  remedy  is  a 
danipen>U8  one,  and  is  now  seldom  employed.  Calomel  and  opium  are,  I 
think,  of  great  service  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  and  may  be  given  in 
doHes  of  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  former,  with  a  sixth  of  a  grain  of  the 
latter,  every  three  hours,  till  the  ^ms  are  slightly  touched,  when  the  mercu- 
rial should  be  suspended,  and  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  substituted.  Cold 
to  the  head  is  a  valuable  remedy,  and  is  very  grateful  to  the  patient,  as  re- 
lieving the  headache,  which  is  one  of  the  most  painful  symptoms  of  intra- 
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cranial  inflammation.  In  the  latter  stages,  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
or  even  to  the  entire  scalp,  is  recommended  by  some  authorities.  The  diet 
should  consist  of  fluids,  and  should  be  light  and  unirritating ;  if  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  require  it,  however,  the  surgeon  must  not  hesitate  to 
administer  concentrated  nutriment,  or  even  stimulus. 

After  injuries  of  the  head,  the  brain  often  appears  to  be  left  in  an  irritable 
condition,  the  patient  suffering  from  headache,  vertigo,  insomnia,  etc.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  derived  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  bichloride  of 
mercury  Tin  very  small  doses),  or  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  which  may 
be  given  freely,  and  seems  to  act  well  as  a  hypnotic.  The  state  of  the  bowels 
should  always  be  looked  to,  in  these  cases,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  consti- 
pation. The  question  of  trephining,  for  intra-cranial  suppuration,  will  be 
discussed  in  its  proper  place. 

Injuries  of  the  Skull. 

Contusion. — Contusion  of  the  skull,  without  fracture,  is  a  very  serious 
injury,  being  commonly  accompanied  with  grave  lesions  of  the  brain ;  the 
part  of  the  skull  which  is  bruised  may  become  necrosed,  and  eventually  ex- 
foliate ;  or,  from  separation  of  the  dura  mater,  subcranial  suppuration  may 
occur  and  prove  fatal.  These  injuries  are  chiefly  met  with  as  the  result  of 
gunshot  wounds,  though  occaeional]y  resulting  likewise  from  the  accidents  of 
civil  life.  The  treatment  consists  in  combating  cerebral  irritation,  by  the 
means  already  described,  and  in  removing  sequestra,  in  case  of  exfoliation. 
If  a  patient  with  contused  skull  become  comatose,  it  is  usually  recommended 
to  apply  a  trephine,  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  evacuate  pus  from  beneath 
the  skull ;  the  facts  already  referred  to,  viz.,  that  it  is  impossible  to  di!9tin- 
guish  intra-cranial  suppuration  from  arachnitis,  and  that,  even  if  the  exist- 
ence of  pus  were  certain,  its  locality  could  not  be  determined,  are,  however, 
suflicient  to  show  how  slight  would  be  the  prospect  of  benefit  from  such  an 
operation.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  contusion  of  the  left  parietal  bone, 
which  proved  fatal  at  Cuyler  Hospital,  there  were  found  after  death  arach- 
nitis of  the  riglU  side,  and  abscess  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  at  a 
point  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  injury — showing  tnat  trephining  on  either 
side  would  have  been  utterly  useless.  The  operation  was,  according  to  Dr. 
Otis,  resorted  to  in  twelve  cases  of  gunshot  contusion  of  the  skull,  during 
the  late  war,  but  in  every  instance  unsuccessfnlly. 

Fracture  of  the  Skull. — Fractures  of  the  skull  may  be  simple  or  com- 
pound, comminuted,  etc.  Thev  may  be  conveniently  classified  as  fractures 
without  displacement  (yiWM reef /racfur^*),  and  fractures  with  displacement 
{depressed  Jractures),  the  latter  class  being  again  subdivided  into  xmpaHed 
and  nati-impaeied  depressed  fractures.*  In  some  rare  cases,  the  fracture  may 
be  limited  to  the  outer  table,  which  is  depressed  upon  the  inner;  in  other 
instances,  the  inner  or  vitreous  table  is  alone  broken,  the  outer  escaping. 
As  a  rule,  the  inner  table  is  more  extensively  shattered  than  the  outer,  the 
exception  being  when  the  force  is  applied  from  within,  as  in  the  discharge 
of  a  pistol  into  the  mouth.  The  cause  of  this  diflerence  is  to  be  found,  am 
pointed  out  by  Teevan,  in  the  well-known  fact  in  mechanics,  that  fracture 
begins  uniformly  in  the  line  of  extension^  and  spreads  ftirther  in  this  than  in 
the  line  of  compre^oUy  and  that  (in  the  case  of  gunshot  fracture )  the  bulk  of 
the  fracturing  body  is  absolutely  augmented  in  its  passage  through  the  bone. 

>  Other  subdivisions  are  sometimes  made,  such  as  the  starred  fracture^  and  the 
eamerated  jraciurt  (a  form  of  the  depressed  variety). 
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Any  part  of  the  skull  may  be  broken  by  either  direct  or  indirect  violence, 
the  parietal  and  frontal  bones  being  most  often  affected  in  fractures  of  the 
Tault,  and  the  temporal  and  sphenoid  bones  in  those  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 
FraOtwre  of  the  base  of  the  ahiU  is  the  most  fatal  form  of  simple  fracture, 
usually  resulting  from  indirect  violencey  such  as  a  blow  on  the  top  or  side  of 
the  head,  or  a  fall  from  a  height  on  the  feet  or  hips ;  it  is  generally,  if  not 
(as  believed  by  Aran  and  Hewett)  universally,  complicated  by  one  or  more 
fissures  extending  upwards  into  the  vault.  Vepressed  fracture  of  the  skull 
is  very  rarely  met  with  except  in  the  vault,  and  results  from  direct  violence. 
C.  B.  Ball,  an  Irish  surgeon,  has,  however,  collected  several  cases  in  which 
the  base  of  the  skull  was  driven  in,  and  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  impacted  in 
the  opening,  by  force  transmitted  through  the  lower  maxilla. 

Symptoms  of  Fractured  Skull. — A  Simple  Fissured  Fracture  of  the  vault 
of  the  skull  presents  no  symptoms  which  can  be  considered  diagnostic.  If 
there  be  an  external  wound,  the  line  of  fracture  can  be  usually  recognized, 
though  a  mistake  has  arisen,  even  under  these  circumstances,  from  an  abnor- 
mal position  of  one  of  the  cranial  sutures. 

Fracture  with  Displacemeni^  if  compound,  is  readily  recognized ;  but,  if 
unaccompanied  by  an  external  wound,  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  con- 
founded with  a  simple  scalp  contusion  (p.  310).  In  some  rare  instances  the 
displacement  is  outwards,  but  much  more  commonly  inwards,  constituting  the 
ordinary  depressed  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  displacement  in  the  impacted 
fracture  is  slight,  the  depression  being  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  skull ; 
in  the  non-impaded  variety  it  is  usually  much  greater,  fragments  being  oft^n 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself. 

Fracture  of  the  Base  of  the  Skull  may  be  suspected  in  any  obscure  case  of 
injury  to  the  head,  which  presents  marked  brain  symptoms ;  and  there  are 
two  signs  in  particular,  which,  though  they  cannot  perhaps  be  considered 
pathognomonic,  are  unquestionably  very  significant,  and  render  the  exist- 
ence of  fracture  at  least  extremely  probable.  These  signs  are  the  occurrence 
of  intra-orbital  eeehymosis  and  of  bloody  and  watery  discharges  from  the  ear. 

1.  Fracture,  involving  the  anterior  fossa  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  may 
cause  hemorrhage  from  Vie  nosey  or  irdo  ike  deep  parts  of  the  orbU.  The  blood 
may  flow  backwards  through  the  posterior  nares  into  the  mouth,  and,  being 
swallowed,  may  subsequently  cause  hsematemesis,  giving  rise  to  a  suspicion 
that  8f>me  lesion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  may  have  occurred.  Hemorrhage 
into  the  orbit  and  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelids,  constituting  in  the  former 
position  what  is  known  as  Intrororbital  Ecckymosis,  is  commonly  considered 
a<«  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  fracture  of  the  anterior  fossa, 
though  this  symptom  may,  of  course,  be  due  to  the  giving  way  of  a  blood- 
vc«cl,  without  lesion  of  the  bony  structures,  and  may  even,  as  pointed  out 
by  Lucas,  result  from  a  superficial  injury,  the  blood  passing  backwards 
fi^m  the  eyelids  to  the  subconjunctival  ocular  tissues.  This  form  of  ecchy- 
mtfjsis  noay,  however,  be  distinguished  from  the  subconjunctival  and  subcuta^ 
neou^  palpebral  eeehymosis  which  constitutes  the  ordinary  "  black  eye,"  by 
the  fiurt  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  contusion  of  the  superficial  structures, 
and  that  it  is  not  a  primaiy  phenomenon ;  it  is,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
gradual  leakage  of  blood  from  within  (the  subconjunctival  tissue  oeing 
mvolved  before  the  eyelids),  and  frequently  does  not  reach  its  point  of 
greatest  intensity  until  several  days  after  the  time  of  injury.  The  hemor- 
rhage is  usually  venous,  probably  resulting  from  laceration  of  the  cavernous 
sinnSf  though  it  may  be  arterial,  going  on  to  the  formation  of  a  circum- 
vribed  traumatic  aneurism,  and  eventually  requiring  ligation  of  the  carotid 
artery — an  operation  which  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  under  such 
circumstances  by  Busk,  Scott,  and  others. 
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2.  Hemorrhage  from  the  Ears  cannot,  of  itself,  be  couBidered  a  sign  of 
much  importance,  as  it  may  arise  from  any  injurr  which  ruptures  the  mem- 
brane of  the  tympanum,  without  neceasarily  implying  the  existence  of  frac- 
ture. If,  however,  it  be  profiiee  and  long  continued,  the  blood  which  remainB 
in  the  meatus  pulsating,  and  other  symptoms  of  cerebral  injury  being  simul- 
taneously present,  it  becomes  probable  that  a  fracture  of  the  petrous  portion 
of  the  temporal  bone  has  occurred,  and  that  the  blood  proceeds  from  one  of 
the  large  venous  sinuses  in  that  neighborhood. 

The  occurrence  of  a  Discharge  of  Thin  Watery  Fluid  from  the  ear  or  noee, 
or  through  a  wound  of  the  scalp,  is  very  si^ificant  of  fracture :  this  discharge 
appears,  in  most  cases,  to  be  due  to  the  escape  of  cerebro-epinal  fluid,  though 
instances  have  occurred  in  which  the  secretion  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  and 
even  sahva  (leaking  backwards  through  a  perforation  of  the  meatus,  produced 
by  the  fr^ment  of  a  broken  jaw),  have  been  mistaken  for  the  characteristic 
discharge  of  fracture  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  If,  however,  a  profuse  watery 
discharge  occur  from  the  ear  immediately  af1«r  the  accident,  or  if  it  follow 
a  profuse  and  continued  aural  hemorrhage,  there  can  be  tittle  doubt  that  the 
cerebro-epinal  fluid  ia  indeed  escaping,  and  that  a  fracture,  therefore,  is  necea- 
sarily present.'  Watery  discharge  from  the  nose  is,  of  course,  much  less  sig- 
nificant, and  as  an  accompaniment  of 
Fio.  164.  fracture  is  less  often    met  with    than 

that  from  the  ear.  Compound  fracture 
of  any  part  of  the  cranial  vault  may 
be  attended  hy  a  discharge  of  cerebro- 
spinal fluid,  provided  that  there  be  a 
communication  between  the  external 
wound  and  the  sub-arachnoid  cavity. 

It  is  stated  by  Robert,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  this  subject,  that 
cases  of  fracture  accompanied  with 
discbarge  of  cerehro-spinal  fluid  are 
always  fatal ;  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take, for  several  well-authenticated  cases 
are  on  record,  in  which  recovery  has 
taken  place  in  spite  of  the  occurrence 
of  these  discharges,  though,  of  course, 
in  any  case  which  recovers,  there  is 
always  the  possibility  of  an  error  hav- 
ing oeen  made  in  the  diagnosis.  A 
midden  c«wa(io«  of  the  watery  discharge 
is  apt  to  be  quickly  followed  by  &tal 
coma. 

Progftime. — Aa  far  as  the  injury  to 

the  bone  is  concerned,  there  is  very 

little  risk  from  fracture  of  the  skull: 

(Fm  ^"  "limrundM  rt^rHf"!)''' cii"i^     06BC0US  uniou  commonlv  occura  without 

E  siocuno  difficulty,  unless  there  nas  been  loss  of 

substance,  in  which  case  the  gap  is  filled 

by  means  of  a  firm  and  dense  membrane,  as  shown  in  Fig.  l&i,  from  a 

E Autograph  kindly  sent  roe  by  Dr.  ('harles  E.  Hlocum,  of  Defiance,  Ohio. 
f  necrosis  tak<w  place,  the  seiiuextrum  is  thrown  off  by  a  process  of  exfolia- 
tion, and,  if  both  tables  of  the  skull  be  invotveil,  the  dura  mater  may  be  seen 
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covered  with  healthy  granulations,  and  pulsatin?  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound. 
Very  large  portions  of  the  skull  may  be  lost,  either  at  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent, or  at  a  later  period  by  necrosis,  without  injury  to  the  patient ;  and,  in- 
deed (paradoxical  as  it  may  seem),  those  cases  oiten  appear  to  do  best  in 
which  the  skull  has  suffered  most  extensively,  the  force  of  the  blow  or  other 
injury  spending  itself,  as  it  were,  upon  the  bone,  and  the  brain  escaping  with 
comparatively  little  harm.  The  danger  in  any  case  of  fractured  skull  de- 
penas  upon  the  amount  of  injury  done  to  the  cranial  contents,  this  injury 
consisting  in  contusion,  laceration,  and  subsequent  inflammation,  conditions 
which  have  already  been  considered. 

Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  must  have  reference 
to  the  condition  of  the  cranial  contents.  The  question  of  trephining  in  these 
cases  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  hereafter ;  after  the  operation,  if 
it  be  resorted  to,  or  in  cases  in  which  operative  measures  are  not  required, 
the  treatment  should  be  conducted  on  the  principles  already  laid  down  for 
the  management  of  cerebral  contusion  and  laceration,  and  traumatic  en- 
cephalitis. Cold  to  the  head,  opium,  purgatives,  liquid  food,  calomel  (in 
cases  of  arachnitis),  with  perhaps  blisters  or  local  bloodletting,  if  coma  be 
threatened,  will  be  found  the  most  useful  remedies  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases.  In  cases  of  compound  fracture,  loose  fragments  and  foreign  bodies 
should  be  removed  if  possible,  and  depressed  but  adherent  portions  of  skull 
elevated,  provided  this  can  be  effected  without  too  much  disturbance.  The 
danger  is,  however,  less  from  compression  than  from  inflammation,  and  hence 
rough  handling  or  careless  probing  of  the  brain  must  be  rigorously  avoided. 

Injuries  of  the  Cranial  Contents. 

Woimdf  of  the  Brain  and  Meninges. — The  brain  or  its  membranes  may 
be  wounded,  and  portions  of  the  cerebral  mass  itself  driven  out  of  the  skull 
in  cases  of  fracture,  recovery  yet  ensuing ;  it  is  indeed  surprising  to  see  what 
serious  wounds  mav  occasionally  be  inmcted  upon  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes, without  a  fatal  result.  I  saw,  at  Cuyler  U.  B.  A.  Hospital,  a  soldier 
who  had  survived  a  perforating  gunshot  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  Dr.  O'Cal- 
laghan  gives  the  case  of  an  oflicer,  who  lived  seven  years  with  the  breech  of 
a  fowling-piece  within  his  cranium ;  perhaps,  however,  the  most  remarkable 
cases  on  record,  of  recovery  after  wound  of  the  brain,  are  those  narrated  by 
Dr.  Harlow  and  Prof.  Bigelow,  and  by  Dr.  Jewett ;  in  the  former  case  an 
iron  bar,  three  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  passed 
through  the  head,  and  in  the  latter,  a  somewhat  similar  injury  was  produced 
by  a  g8»-pipe. 

The  mfmptoms  and  prognoeU  of  brain  wounds  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
particular  part  involved.  Lesion  of  the  optic  tract  may  cause  blindness ;  or 
a  wound  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  saccharine  diabetes. 
Wounds  of  the  base  of  the  brain  are  more  dangerous,  and  more  quickly  fatal, 
than  those  of  its  convexity.  The  treatment  ox  brain  wounds  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  which  have  already  been  so  often  referred  to,  as 
appropriate  in  all  cases  of  injury  to  the  contents  of  the  cranium. 

Hernia  Cerebri — ^Under  this  name  have  been  included  several  distinct 
conditions,  which  have  merely  in  common  the  protrusion  of  a  fungous-looking 
mass  through  an  opening  in  the  skull.  This  mass  may  be  merely  a  collection 
of  coagulated  blood,  or  may  consist  of  exuberant  granufations,  proceeding 
from  the  dura  mater  or  from  the  wounded  brain  itself,  but  the  true  hernia 
eerebri  (*on8tstB  of  softened  and  disintegrated  brain  matter,  mixed  with  lymph, 
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pus,  and  blood.  The  mass  projects  through  the  dura  mater  and  skull,  and 
the  superficial  portions,  which  slough  and  are  cast  off,  are  usually  replaced 
by  fresh  protrusions,  until  the  patient  dies  exhausted.  More  rarely  the 
patient  may  recover,  the  whole  projecting  mass  being  disintegrated  and  re- 
moved, or  slowly  shrinking  without  the  occurrence  of  sloughing.  It  was 
taught  by  Guthrie  that  hernia  cerebri  was  more  likely  to  occur  through  small 
openings  in  the  skull,  than  through  large  apertures.  This  view,  however,  is 
not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  all  observers,  and  the  occurrence  of  the 
affection  appears  to  depend  more  upon  the  condition  of  the  brain,  than  upon 
that  of  the  skull.  Hernia  cerebri  usually  manifests  itself  in  the  course  of 
the  first  or  second  week  of  the  injury,  the  period  varying  with  that  of  the 
development  of  cerebritis.  The  treatment  is  that  of  encephalitis  in  general. 
I  doubt  if  advantage  can  be  obtained  from  any  local  treatment,  though  it  ia 
said  that  in  the  early  stages  slight  pressure  has  proved  use&l.  Avulsion, 
excision,  and  ligation  are  all  to  be  reprobated,  as  more  apt  to  add  fresh  irri- 
tation than  to  be  productive  of  benefit.  As  the  affection  seems  often  to  re- 
sult from  the  imbedding  of  spiculse  of  bone  in  the  brain,  we  should  be  careAiI 
to  remove  all  loose  fragments  that  can  be  detected ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  hernia  cerebri  cannot  occur  without  wound  of  the  dura  mater,  this  mem- 
brane should  be  scrupulously  respected  in  all  our  operations  upon  the  skull. 


Trephining  in  Injuri^  of  the  Head. 

The  objects  sought  to  be  attained  by  the  use  of  the  trephine  are  the  removal 
of  compremcfif  whether  caused  by  extravasation,  by  displaced  bone,  or  by 
the  presence  of  pus,  and  the  prevention  of  inflammation,  by  the  removal  of 
foreign  bodies,  such  as  sharp  spiculse  of  bone,  musket-balls,  etc.  Trephining 
is  also  occasionally  employed  in  the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  when  it  appean 
probable  that  the  disease  is  caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  the  skull. 
S^dillot  recommends  trephining  as  a  prophylactic  in  many  cases  of  fractured 
skull,  but  his  views  are  not  shared  by  surgeons  generally. 

Trephining  for  ExtravasatioiL — If  it  were  possible  to  be  sure  that  the 
seat  of  extravasation  were  between  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  and  that  there 
were  no  other  lesions,  operative  interference  might  be  employed  with  some 
hope  of  benefit.  When  it  is  remembered,  however,  that  the  seat  of  ex- 
travasation can  very  rarely  be  determined,  and  that  the^  cases  are  almost 
invariably  complicated  with  grave  iniury  of  the  brain  substance,  it  ceases  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  that,  as  Mr.  Hutchinson  puts  it,  **  the  modern  annala 
of  surgery  do  not  .  .  .  contain  any  cases  in  which  life  has  been  saved  by  tre- 
phining for  this  state  of  things.*'  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  cases  on  record, 
m  which  blood  has  been  evacuated  from  between  the  dura  mater  and  skull, 
or  even  from  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  the  patients  recovering ;  but  in  the 
immense  majority  of  instances,  the  o{)eration,  which  is  now  seldom  performed 
under  these  circumstance8,  has  been  useless,  or  has  even  hastened  death. 
Hence,  I  cannot  but  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  surgeon  will  do  wisely  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  the  trephine  in  these  cases,  reiving  u))on  medical 
treatment,  as  in  dealing  with  ordinary  apoplexy.  If  the  trephine  be  em- 
ployed, a  large  circle  of  bone  should  be  removed,  in  order  to  give  room  for 
the  evacuation  of  coagula,  and  to  afford  a  fair  opportunity  to  secure  any 
vessel  that  may  be  found  bleeding. 

Trephining  for  Depressed  Bone. — Probably  few  surgeons,  at  the  present 
day,  would  think  of  o{3erating  in  a  case  of  SimpU  Depreti^d  Fraetttre,  with- 
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out  symptoms  of  compression.  Even  if  there  be  such  symptoms,  the  advan- 
tages to  DC  derived  from  trephining  are,  at  least,  very  problematical,  for  (1) 
the  symptoms,  if  due  to  the  depressed  bone,  will  probably  pass  off  by  the 
brain  accustoming  itself  to  the  pressure ;  and  (2)  if  the  compression  persist, 
it  will,  most  probably,  be  found  to  be  due  to  extravasation  n-om  laceration 
of  the  brain  itself,  a  condition  which  evidently  would  not  be  benefited  by 
trephining.  Indeed,  Hutchinson  goes  so  far  as  to  consider  compression  of 
the  brain  as  the  result  of  depressed  fracture  *^  an  imaginary  state,"  and 
declares  that  he  has ''  never  seen  a  case  in  which  there  seemed  definite  reason 
to  think  that  depression  produced  symptoms."  Although  the  rule  is  still 
nven,  in  most  of  our  surgical  works,  that  trephining  is  indicated  in  simple 
firacture  accompanied  with  marked  symptoms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hospital  surgeons  are  becoming  more  and  more  averse  to  operating  in  these 
cases ;  and  tor  my  own  part,  I  can  only  say  that  I  never  seen  a  case  of  this 
kind  in  which  I  thought  the  use  of  the  trephine  justifiable,  nor  an  autopsy 
which  showed  that  the  operation  could  possibly  have  saved  life. 

With  regard  to  Compound  Depressed  FrddureSy  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
course  to  be  pursued  should  vary,  according  as  they  are  or  are 
not  impaeted.  In  an  impacted  fracture,  the  depression  is  neces- 
aarily  inconsiderable,  and  if  symptoms  of  compression  are 
present  in  such  a  case,  they  are  due  to  extravasation  or  lacer- 
fttion,  and  not  to  the  depression;   moreover,  the  impaction 

{>revents  the  access  of  air  to  the  cranial  contents,  and  thus 
easens  the  risk  of  disorganizing  inflammation  following  the 
injury.  Hence,  in  impacted  fracture,  though  compound  and 
depressed,  I  would  not  advise  an  operation,  even  if  symptoms 
of  compression  were  present.  For  one  case  like  Keate's,  in 
which  by  a  happy  accident  the  operator  might  discover  a 
wound  of  a  large  artery,  and  thus  relieve  the  compression, 
there  are  many  cases  in  which  trephining  could  be  productive 
of  no  benefit,  but  would,  by  admitting  the  atmosphere,  seri- 
ouisly  complicate  the  prospects  of  recovery.  If,  however,  in  a 
case  of  compound  impacted  fracture,  convulsions  or  other 
symptoms  of  cerebral  irritation  come  on  at  a  later  period,  the 
surgeon  should  explore  the  wound,  and  if  it  appear  that  sup- 
puration has  occurred  between  the  tables  of  the  skull,  may  prop- 
erly apply  the  trephine,  as  I  have  myself  done  with  advantage 
under  tnese  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  a  non4mpacted  frac- 
ture, the  rule  has  already  been  given,  to  remove  the  loose 
fragments,  and  elevate  the  remainder.  In  most  cases  this  can 
readily  be  done  by  means  of  the  elevator  and  forceps,  without 
enlarging  the  opening  in  the  skull.  If,  however,  the  aperture  be  too  small  to 
admit  of  safe  manipulation,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  enlarging  it,  either 
with  a  Hey*8  saw,  with  cutting  pliers,  or  with  a  small  trephine.  The  risks 
of  atmospheric  contact  are  unavoidable  in  such  a  case  as  this,  and  the  best 
that  the  surgeon  can  do  is  to  clear  the  wound  as  well  as  possible,  by  the  re- 
moval of  osseous  spicule  and  foreign  bodies.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  I 
would  restrict  the  use  of  the  trephine  within  very  narrow  limits;  it  is  not  to 
be  used  with  the  idea  of  relieving  compression,  nor  with  the  idea  that  there 
m  any  special  virtue  in  the  operation,  to  prevent  encephalitis.  The  trephine 
shoufd  be  used  merely  as  Hey's  saw  is  used,  mechanically,  to  enlarge  an 
opening  which  would  be  otherwise  too  small  to  allow  the  surgeon  to  carry 
out  plain  therapeutic  indications.  The  surgeon  should  cautiously  explore 
every  compouna  non-impacted  fracture,  and  if  there  be  loose  spiculae,  remove 
them,  whether  there  be  symptoms  of  compression  or  not.    As  the  inner  table 
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is  often  more  extensively  involved  than  the  outer  table  (especially  in  punc- 
tured fractures),  it  may  be  necessary  slightly  to  enlarge  the  opening  in  the 
skull  in  order  to  remove  these  spiculse,  and  this  enlargement  may  be  done 
with  or  without  the  trephine,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  All  this 
must  be  accomplished,  however,  with  the  utmost  caution  and  gentleness;  and 
I  believe,  with  Brodie,  that  it  is  better  to  leave,  imbedded  in  the  brain,  a 
foreign  body,  or  even  a  fragment  of  bone,  than  to  add  to  existing  irritation 
by  reckless  attempts  at  its  removal. 

Trephining  for  Intra-cranial  Suppuration. — Some  years  ago,  under  the 
influence  of  the  teaching  and  example  of  the  celebrated  Percival  Pott,  this 
operation  was  more  frequently  resorted  to  than  it  is  at  the  present  day.  As 
we  have  already  seen,  there  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  no  symptom 
which  renders  it  certain  that  pus  is  present ;  and,  as  Hutchinson  remarks,  if 
we  adopt  the  rule  of  trephining  in  all  cases  in  which,  after  bruise  or  fracture 
of  the  skull,  the  patient  has  become  hemiplegic  or  comatose,  with  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  we  will  operate  in  twenty  cases  of  arachnitis,  for  one  in 
which  we  will  find  any  pus  to  be  evacuated ;  while  even  if  pus  be  found,  and 
can  be  removed,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  arachnitis  will  coexist,  and 
cause  death  in  spite  of  the  operation.  "  I  have  repeatedly,"  says  Hewett, 
''seen  the  trephine  applied  under  such  circumstances,  and  matter  evacuated, 
but  without  any  permanent  benefit.  Indeed,  the  successful  issue  of  a  case  of 
trephining  for  matter  between  the  bone  and  dura  mater  is,  I  believe,  all  but 
unknown  to  surgeons  of  our  own  time."  When  the  chances  of  a  successful 
issue  aft;er  operative  measures  are  so  slight,  the  surgeon  will,  I  think,  in  most 
cases,  do  wisely  to  abstain  from  the  operation  ;^  more  especially  as  these  cases 
will  occasionally  recover,  at  least  temporarily,  under  expectant  treatment 
Even  if  pus  be  present,  it  is  impossible  to  know  that  it  is  within  reach,  and 
cerebral  abscess  may  continue  for  many  years,  producing  little  or  no  disturb- 
ance ;  while,  though  recovery  has  occasionally  followed  trephining  under 
these  circumstances,^  the  operation  has  in  many  more  cases  but  superadded  a 
new  injury  to  those  already  existing.  Chassaignac  has  proposed  to  trephine 
as  a, prophylactic  against pycemia,  in  cases  of  contused  skull;  but  the  opera- 
tion is  surely  not  justified,  either  by  experience,  or  by  what  we  know  of  the 
etiology  of  the  afiection  meant  to  be  prevented. 

With  regard  to  Trephining  for  Epilepsy ,  I  can  only  say  that  I  consider 
the  operation  usually  unadvisable.'  Its  risks  are  not  mconsiderable,  16  out 
of  72  cases  collected  by  Billings,  and  28  out  of  145  collected  by  Echeverria, 
having  proved  fatal ;  and  when  we  remember  the  well-known  fact  that  epi- 
lepsy is  apparently  and  temporarily  curable  by  very  various  remedies,  which 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  being  harmless,  we  should  pause  before  recom- 
mending an  operation  which  may  not  improbably  itself  cause  death,  and  of 
which  the  prospective  benefits,  as  regards  permanence,  are  certainly  doubtfuL* 

>  Unless,  as  in  cases  successfully  trephined  by  P.  H.  Watson,  N.  R.  Smith,  and 
Cras,  an  orifice  in  the  skull  should  plainly  communicate  with  an  intra-cranial  ab- 
scess. Under  such  circumstances,  ii  the  opening  were  insufficient,  the  operation 
would  of  course  be  indicated. 

»  See  page  319. 

'  According  to  Broca,  in  epilepsy  from  cranial  injury,  the  temperature  is  raised 
upon  the  affected  side ;  hence,  if  the  temperature  be  highest  on  the  uninjured  side,  then 
epilepsy  is  not  due  to  traumatic  causes,  and  will  not  be  relieved  by  an  operation. 

*  Broca  and  ('hampionniore  have  given  rules  for  selecting  the  point  of  trephining 
by  "localizing"  the  seat  of  cerebral  injury.  I  hope  that  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
expressing  the  opinion  that  their  interesting  investigations  are  more  ingenious  than 
practically  useful. 
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Fig.  166. 


Operation  of  Trephining. — The  form  of  trephine  ordinarily  employed  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  166).  It  is  to  be  applied 
evenly  on  the  surface  of  the  skull,  with  the  centre  pin*  slightly  projected, 
and  IB  to  be  worked  cautiously  by  light  turns  of  the  wrist  from  left  to  right 
and  from  right  to  left,  until  a  groove  is  formed,  when  the  centre  pin  must 
be  withdrawn,  lest  it  puncture  the  skull  and 
wound  the  dura  mater.  The  surgeon  then  pro- 
ceeds slowly  and  gently,  brushing  away  the 
bone-dust,  from  time  to  time,  and  testing  the 
progress  made  by  means  of  a  fine  probe  or 
toothpick.  When  the  diploe  is  reached  (if 
there  be  any),  the  trephine  works  more  freely, 
and  blood  escapes  witn  the  bone-dust.  As  the 
inner  table  is  approached,  the  surgeon  must 
renew  his  precautions,  lest  undue  pressure,  or 
an  accidental  slip  of  the  instrument,  should 
wound  the  dura  mater,  an  occurrence  which 
would  be  very  apt  to  prove  fatal.  The  disk 
of  bone  which  has  been  separated  will  often 
oome  away  in  the  crown  of  the  trephine,  or 
may  otherwise  be  readily  removed  with  the 
elevator  (Fig.  167)  and  forceps.  If  the  exter- 
nal wound  be  not  large  enough  to  allow  the 
application  of  the  trephine,  more  room  may  be  afforded  by  means  of  a  cru- 
cuu  or  T  incision,  the  flaps  of  the  scalp  being  held  out  of  the  way,  and  care- 
ihlly  replaced  when  the  operation  is  completed.    The  wound  should  then 
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be  lightly  dressed,  and  the  constitutional  treatment  of  the  patient  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  principles  already  laid  down  for  the  management 
of  cerebral  iniuries.  There  are  certain  regions  of  the  skull  to  which  the 
trephine  should  not  be  applied,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  these  are  the  various 
sutures,  the  lines  of  the  large  venous  sinuses,  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  bone  (where  there  would  be  risk  of  wounding  the  middle  menin- 
geal artery),  and  the  frontal  sinus ;  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  operate  in 
Uie  latter  situation,  the  outer  table  should  be  removed  with  a  large  trephine, 
and  the  inner  table  with  a  smaller  instrument. 

The  Conical  Trephine  (Fig.  168)  is  an  old  instrument,  the  use  of  which 
has  been,  in  modem  times,  revived  by  Gralt,  of  Virginia.  It  has  the  advan- 
tage over  the  common  instrument,  that  its  peculiar  shape  prevents  the 
possibility  of  its  unexpectedly  plunging  into  the  brain;  it,  however,  has  the 
dindvantage  that  it  divides  tne  skull  obliquely,  and  thereby  exposes  the 
part  to  greater  risk  of  necrosis. 

>  If  the  QM  of  the  centre  pin  be  undesirable,  the  crown  of  the  trephine  may  be 
steadied  by  applying  it  through  a  piece  of  perforated  pasteboard,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
P,  H.  Watson,  ot  Edinburgh. 
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The  remiUt  of  the  operation  of  trephining  are  very  unfiivoreble,  the  pro- 
portioQ  of  recoveries  naviug  been  in  the  New  York  Hospital  only  about  1 
in  4,  and  in  Univeraity  College  Hospital  (London)  1  in 
Fio.  168.  ^'  *li'l*  if  Paris  almost  every  case  operated  on  of  late 

years,  has,  according  to  K^^laton,  proved  fatal.     I  have 
myself  been  compelled  to  trephine  in  9  ca^es,  but  in  only 
1  has  the  operation  been  followed  by  permanent  recovery. 
The  majority  of  deaths  after  trephmine  are,  however, 
due,  not  to  the  operation,  but  to  cerebral  lesions  on  which 
the  operation  could  have  no  effect,  so  that  statistics  are  yet 
wanting  to  show  the  absolute  mortality  of  the  operative  pro- 
cedure. In  only  one  of  my  own  nine  cases  did  the  operation 
seem  to  hasten  death,  while  in  two  which  ultimately  proved 
&tal  great  relief  was  afforded,  and  life  was  jirolonged  for 
several  weeks.    One  case  ended  in  complete  recovery,  and 
in  the  remaining  five  the  efTect  of  the  operation  appeared 
to  be  entirely  indifferent.    During  our  late  war,  227  ter- 
minated cases  of  trephining  gave  126  deaths  and  101  re- 
coveries; 4S1  cases  of  removal  of  eplintera  or  elevation  of 
fragments,  without  trephining,  gave  176  deaths  and  27-5 
recoveries;  while  3447  cases  treated  by  expectancy  gave 
2159  deaths  and  only  1288  recoveries.     (.Otis.)    As,  how- 
ever, the  latter  group  of  cases  contained  almost  all  the 
instances  of  penetrating  and  perforating  fracture,  as  well 
as  those  which  proved  fatal  oefure  any  treatment  could 
be  adopted,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  found  upon 
Caniui  (nphine.        these  statistics  any  ai^ument  as  to  the  value  of  the  opera- 
tion of  trephiDing. 
The  most  elaborate  statistics  of  trephiniug  yet  published  arc  those  of  Dr. 
BInhm,  who  has  collected  923  cases,  with  450  recoveries  and  473  deaths,  a 
total  mortality  of  51.25  per  cent.    The  death-rate  varies  according  to  the 
period  at  which  the  operation  is  performed,  the  priman/  cases  being  the 
most  fatal.    The  follo^t'ing  table  is  condensed  from  that  uf  Dr.  Bluhm,  in 
Langcnbeck's  Archives  (Vol.  XIX.,  Part  3). 


Primary,  .  .  , 
Secondary,.  .  . 
Late,  .... 
Period  unknown, 

Aggregate,     .    . 


Perhaps  we  can  most  nearly  approach  a  correct  c:<timate  of  the  risks  of 
the  operation  itself,  by  considering  Billings's  and  Kcheverria's  statistics,  al- 
ready referreil  to,  of  trephining  for  epilepsy.  In  these  cases  the  only  froti- 
matutm,  tii  borrow  a  Gallicicm,  is  that  due  to  the  operation  itself,  and  here 
we  find  ihat  the  murtalitv  is  about  20  jier  cent.  But,  even  with  this  com- 
parativelv  small  figure,  it  Whoovw  the  surgeon  to  be  very  cautiouK  not  un- 
necessarily to  employ  an  ot>eration  which  of  itself  kills  one  out  of  every  five 
f&tieuts,  more  cepeeially  as,  upon  consideration  of  the  pathology  and  natural 
istory  of  brain  injuries,  the  proliiibility  of  benefit  from  the  operation  is 
seen  to  be  limited  to  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  cases. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

INJURIES   OF   THE   BACK. 

Wounds  or  other  injuries  of  the  soft  tissues  of  the  back  present  no  pecu- 
liarities requiring  special  comment.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in  consequence  of 
the  liability  of  the  vertebral  column  and  its  important  contents  to  be  involved 
in  lesions  of  the  back,  that  injuries  of  this  region  acquire  the  interest  which 
they  possess  in  the  eyes  of  the  surgeon.  In  entering  upon  the  important 
subject  of  spinal  injuries,  I  shall  consider,  first,  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself,  reserving  for  a  later  page  what  I  have  to  say  with  regard 
to  sprains,  fractures,  and  dislocations  of  we  vertebral  column. 

Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

Concnstion  of  the  Spinal  Cord.^ — This  may  vary,  like  concussion  of  the 
brain,  ^m  the  slightest  jarring  or  shaking,  up  to  complete  disorganization. 
Unlike  concussion  of  the  brain,  however,  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  spinal 
iniury  is  so  severe  as  to  prove  immediately,  or  even  rapidly,  fatal  (except 
when  accompanied  by  fracture  or  dislocation),  death  as  a  result  of  spinal 
concussion  usually  occurring  after  a  considerable  interval,  and  being  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation  of  the  spinal  meninges  or  of  the  cord  itself,  or  hj 
progressive  soft^ening  without  inflammatory  symptoms.  The  reason  for  this 
difference  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Lidell,  Bhaw,  and  others,  that  the  spinal  cord 
floats  looselv  in  an  elastic  medium  (the  cerebro-spinal  fluid),  and  is  therefore 
not  so  readily  exposed  to  injury  as  the  brain,  which  fits  comparatively  closely 
to  its  bony  investment.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for  death  to  occur  from 
concussion  of  the  spinal  cord,  without  lesions  demonstrable  by  postrmortem 
inspection.  Though  several  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Boyer,  Frank,  and 
others,  in  which  such  an  event  has  been  supposed  to  occur,  it  is  probable 
that,  with  the  more  accurate  means  of  examination  which  are  now  possessed, 
positive  lesions  could  have  been  discovered.  Death  may,  of  course,  occur 
m>m  thoch,  which  is  an  occasional  complication  of  spinal  injuries ;  or  from 
concomitant  lesions  of  other  organs — lesions  which  may  readily  escape  detec- 
tion, if  attention  be  directed  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  the  spine.'  The  post- 
mortem appearances,  in  fatal  cases  of  spinal  concussion,  may  be  classed  as 
(1)  extravasation  of  blood — which  may  occur  in  the  substance  of  the  cord 
itself,  between  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  or  between  the  latter  and  the 
vertebral  column;  (2)  laceration  of  the  membranes,  or  of  the  cord ;  (3)  in- 
flammatory changes— meningitis  or  myelitis— with  or  without  compression 
of  the  cord  from  the  so-called  products  of  inflammation,  lymph,  pus,  etc. ; 
and  (A)  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  the  cord,  without  any  evidences  of 
pre-existing  inflammation. 

1  The  term  eoneussUm  is  retained  from  motives  of  conyenience.  It  is  not,  however, 
■cientiflcallr  correct,  the  various  conditions  which  are  designated  by  the  term  con- 
coMion,  being  really  instances  of  contusion,  partial  rupture  of  the  cord  fibres,  etc. 
See  remarks  on  Cbneussion  of  the  Brainy  in  Chap.  XV. 

•  See,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  an  interesting  paper  by  Dr.  W.  Moxon,  on 
thromboeis  of  the  renal  vessels  through  injury  to  the  lumbar  spine  {Ouy^s  Hosp.  Re- 
porU,  3d  ■.,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  99-111). 
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LM0riiiUm  or  Rupiltra  may  or^/mr  in  the  spinal  memtmaitf  imronfLjLr.- 
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Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Membranes  rMeningilis  •,  aai  af  the  Owi 

^MynltiiNji  nrt*  vi'ry  fnM|U(mt  MtcMmdary  occurrences  in  cases  of  s^aBsl 
If)  f(|iiiml  tn<'tihij<iliM  tlMTit  m  great  congestion,  and  often  efioskiBoif 
01'  lor'MiMliofi  tii'  Tytttph  or  ]mn.  Myelitis  may  afiect  the  wiK^e  tiikkBes^  i 
IIm'  I'nrtl,  ill'  orliM!i|»iilly  the  gray  matter;  though,  if  consecndTe  to  nenin^ 
^ilU,  (Im<  wIiIm^  jMirlJott  may  alone  be  involved.  Inflammation  of  the  cord 
MMhMliiniMt  \h  iMimmonly  attt^ndod  with  softening,  which  may  ciid  in  total  dis- 
a)i|M<anuM'(^  ol'  (lio  m^rvoiiN  Htnicturo^H  at  the  part  afiected — ^nothing  but  cnh 
niM'llvK  tiMiin  rciinalniiiK;  moro  rarely  induration  occurs,  the  nervous  sob- 
■lii)HM>  lidln^  lnnh«amMl  In  bulk,  and  of  a  dull  whitish  color.  The  ocrarrenee 
ol'  IndMnihiiitlon.  In  vimm  of  npinal  injury,  is  attended  with  great  pain«  dis- 
(roMMhiK  MiMtPtnllonM,  an  of  a  oord  tied  around  the  waist  or  limbs,  tetanic 
f«|iHfinti«,  M*'tn«ml  iMinvuJHlimK,  oto. 

Proirroiilvo  Dliorffanliation  of  the  Cord  may  occur  as  the  result  of 

b\|iiry  (o  tho  Mplno,  without  tho  nuuiifei^tation  of  any  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion, olthor  durln^t'  lll'o,  or  U|hui  post-mortem  inspection.  Paralysis,  both 
\\\{\U\v  and  MonMorv,  Komotitutv  aooom|)iuned  with  muscular  rigidity,  gradually 
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creepB  upwards,  antil  death  ensues  from  interference  with  the  respiratory 
function.  The  autopsy  shows  difiused  white  softening  of  the  spinal  cord, 
without  evidence  of  either  meningitis  or  myelitis.  In  other  instances  the 
cord,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appears  perfectly  healthy,  though  marked  changes 
are  subsequently  discovered  by  careful  microscopic  inspection  (H.  C.  Bastian, 
MetL'Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1.,  pp.  499-542). 

Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  may  be  wounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  or  cutting  instruments,  by  pistol-balls,  etc.,  without  any,  or  with 
Fery  alight  injury  to  the  vertebral  canal.  The  symptoms  of  such  a  lesion 
tre  those  which  we  shall  presently  consider  as  common  to  all  spinal  injuries, 
though  there  may  be  some  modifications,  owing  to  the  greater  limitation  of 
the  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  cord  than  in  cases  of  spinal  concussion,  or 
of  vertebral  fracture  or  dislocation ;  thus,  while  in  the  latter  classes  of  cases 
paralysis  is  usually  bilateral,  and  involves  both  motion  and  sensation,  in 
cases  of  wound  of  the  cord  we  not  unfrequently  find  paralysis  only  of  the 
side  injured,  as  in  instances  recorded  by  Vign^,  Peniston,  and  others ;  or 
h»  of  motion  on  the  injured,  and  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
cases  narrated  by  Boyer,  and  by  Hughlings  Jackson. 

Sjmptoms  of  Spinal  Injuries. — The  following  account  of  the  symptoma- 
tology of  injuries  of  the  spine  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  all  forms 
of  injury  in  which  the  cord  is  involved,  whether  the  verteDral  column  itself 
hae  or  has  not  escaped :  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  various  forms  of  spinal  injury  is  often  iinpracticable,  and  always  difficult, 
a  fiurt  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  the  raJUonal  symptoms 
ue  the  same  in  the  various  forms  of  lesion.  I  shall  adopt  the  classification 
of  symptoms  which  I  employed  in  my  monograph  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine, 
published  in  1867,  and  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  Brodie, 
ID  his  classical  paper  in  the  Meaico-Chirurgical  TransactianSy  vol.  xx. 

JUrfor  Parafysut. — ^The  most  striking,  and  probably  the  most  constant, 
ermptom  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  is  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  be- 
low the  seat  of  lesion.  When  the  injury  is  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
there  may  be  no  paralysis,  or,  if  it  exist,  it  is  usually  partial  and  temporary, 
the  spinal  cord  itself  not  usually  extending  below  this  point,  and  the  cauda 
efjuina  appearing  to  be  comparatively  free  ft'om  risk  of  injury.  In  lesions 
below  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  the  paralysis  is  usually  less  complete  than 
in  those  at  a  higher  point,  the  cord  being  protected  in  this  part  by  the  roots 
"f  the  Cauda  equina.  Paralysis,  ordinarily,  does  not  extend  to  parts  which 
'ieriye  their  nervous  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  cord  above  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  the  exact  point  of  lesion  can  be  thus  determined  in  most  cases ; 
the  apparent  exceptions  reported  by  Stafford,  Brodie,  and  others,  are  probably 
trxplicable  by  the  fact  that  a  second  lesion,  such  as  contusion  or  extravasa- 
tifjD,  existed  at  the  higher  point,  as  the  result  of  indirect  violence  to  which 
the  older  writers  would  have  given  the  name  of  counterstroke.  The  extent 
'4  the  spinal  lesion  in  a  downward  direction,  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  elecincal  test,  proposed  by  M.  Landry.  This  surgeon  found,  in  a  case  of 
loxatioo  of  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra,  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  ceased  to 
rappond  to  electricity,  while  those  of  the  leg,  though  equally  paralyzed,  con- 
tinued to  contract  in  response  to  the  electric  stimulus.  The  autopsy  showed 
that  the  jmrt  of  the  cord  which  supplied  nerves  to  the  femoral  muscles  was 
divorganixed,  while  that  whence  arose  the  nerves  going  to  the  leg  was  quite 
bealthj.  Thus  the  &ct  that  each  segment  of  the  cord  constitutes  a  separate 
vTTe  centre,  affords  a  means  of  accurately  determining  the  extent  of  that 
fjTiftMD  which  has  been  injured.    Motor  paralysis  is  usually  symmetrical ; 
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1    :te«s  t>f  ti-actured  spine  observed  by  Liston),  it  indi- 

«    I  riie  eord  is  involved,  as  in  the  instances  of  wound 

M..       ^eri^l  to.    Motor  paralysis  after  spinal  injuries  may  be 

-    '  ^-.a*  .i>  to  (ii vision  of  the  cord  fibres,  to  compression  (either 

.  -w..  i».    r  rrom  the  products  of  inflammation),  or  to  progressive 

.    .    .    :it^  nervous  structures.     If  the  paralysis  be  immediate, 

1  'iLtuieut,  the  cord  is  probably  divided ;  if  the  paralysis  be 

.t   .  'i  permanent,  the  case  is  one  of  so-called  "concussion" — 

■  •»>2iOiy  l)eiug  a  slight  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the 

..^  •  .'11^  IS  of  course,  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  paralysis  coming 

..  .i..\ .  au«i  subsequently  diminishing,  is  probably  due  to  compression 

.  -^ Kc  ^>^  the  cord,  from  extravasation  or  from  inflammatory  changes ; 

-.  vk  i  \  i)ut  continually  extending  paralysis  gives  reason  to  fear  progres- 
.  .   .  ^.i:.uuizatiouof  thecord — a  condition  which,  almost  always,  ultimately 

V  \\  » tte«}8v  are  referred  to  by  Velpeau,  in  which  the  cord  is  said  to  have 
N  <.  .1  .  Maif>it'tely  divided,  without  any  paralysis  having  existed  during  life ;  it 
^  ^v^ucciv  ue^.'ei^sary  to  say  that  these  cases  admit  of  but  two  explanations — 
.ivt»  ;k>  believed  by  firodie,  that  they  were  incorrectly  observed,  the 
\  i>iou  of  the  cord  fibres  not  being  complete — or,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
!  >r«ivva-:>ciiuanl,  that  the  division  was  at  a  point  below  the  origin  of  most  of 
.iK  ^^huaI  uerves. 

Hti^'nlar  Spasms  or  Convulsions  after  spinal  injuries  were  believed  by 

I  viMiiio  to  indicate  compression  of  the  cord,  and  I  believe  this  statement  to  be 
vMi  (vol,  as  regards  the  spasms  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  these  cases. 
IKo  value  of  this  symptom  for  diagnostic  purposes  is,  however,  diminished 
1h  I  lie  tact  that  the  cord  is  often  found  compressed,  aft^r  death,  without 
vjHKuus  having  been  observed  during  life.  The  occurrence  of  convulsions, 
;u  »  laivr  ))eriod  (as  already  mentioned),  may  denote  the  onset  of  spinal 
uu'iiiu>;itis;  while  again,  in  cases  which  recover,  muscular  twitchings  not 
uutWH|uoutly  accompany  the  return  of  motor  power. 

l,i>iu*  of  Sefisatimi  usually  accompanies  and  is  coextensive  with  motor  paral- 
vni.««,  iu  iujurii^  of  the  spine.  So  complete  was  the  loss  of  feeling  in  a  case 
i\  coihUhI  by  Purple,  that  the  patient  submitted  to  amputation  of  both  thighs, 
wilhi»ut  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  without  manifesting  any  emotion 
duriUK  the  operation.  Occasionally  sensory  precedes  motor  paralysis,  while^ 
i»u  tlu)  otiior  hand,  in  favorable  cases,  the  power  of  feeling  is  not  unfire- 
\|Uitiitly  n^gained  while  that  of  motion  is  still  very  imperfect. 

Uitprrir^fiheaia  is  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  motor  paralysis. 
Km  til  Miiw  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  cervical  spine  in  which  there  was  loss  of 
motion  with  hypersesthesia  on  the  right  side,  and  anaasthesia  on  the  left.  Oi^ 
\\\{s  otlu'r  hand,  in  a  case  reported  by  Grama,  intense  hypersesthesia  followed 

II  biiyonot  wound  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  beinj^ 
Hlim))ut«Oy  no  paralysis;  a  circumstance  which,  as  pointed  out' by  Browa- 
MtMjnurd,  would  indicate  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  had  escaped 
tiijurv.  A  xone  of  hypersesthesia  sometimes  marks  the  upper  limit  of  sensor-ir 
iMU'iifyHiH,  due  probably  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerv^,  before  their  exit: 
IVotii  tlin  vertebral  canal. 

I\uii  Im  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  spinal  injuries ;  it  may  be  felt 
Itt  llu<  HPHt  of  lesion,  or  may  be  referred  to  various  other  parts  of  the  bo(l%-. 
IIiiiiMiial  and  often  most  distressing  sensations,  as  of  burning,  constrietioiii ^ 
«i|r,,  iniiy  bo  referred  to  parts,  the  nervous  connection  of  which  with 
wiiiworlum  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Ih/MpnfM, — This  is  a  marked  and  distressing  svmptom  of  injuries  of  ^ 
0(ir viral  and  upper  dorsal  regions  of  the  spine.    It  is  often  said  that,  in  lesiom^ 
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of  tlie  oervical  cord,  respiradoii  is  performed  by  the  diaphragm  alone ;  this  is 
not  i^trictly  correct,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Shaw,  in  many  cases  the  diaphragm 
u'  helped  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  (supplied  by  the  external  thoracic 
nerve,  which,  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  tends  to  lift  and  expand  the 
ctot.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  destroyed  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
deatii  is  instantaneous.  The  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  in  dorsal  injuries  depends 
upon  two  causes :  first,  the  abdominal  muscles  being  paralyzed,  the  act  of 
^xpiratioD  is  necessarily  incomplete ;  and,  secondly,  paralysis  of  these  mus- 
cles allows  the  bowels  to  become  distended  with  gas,  thus  thrusting  the  dia- 
phragm upwards,  and  mechanically  impeding  its  motion.  The  occurrence 
of  drspncea  at  a  late  period  of  spinal  injuries  is  attributable  to  progressive 
dborgaoization  of  the  cord  extending  upward  to  the  cervical  region. 

I^hapia  and  Vondting  have  been  observed  in  injuries  of  the  cervical 
spine,  as  has  Jaundice  in  those  of  the  dorsal  region,  without  any  hepatic 
i«>ion  having  been  discovered  after  death. 

InwlunJtary  Fecal  Discharges  are  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  the  in- 
janr  has  involved  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cord — ^that  which  presides  over 
tile  sphincter  muscle  of  the  rectum ;  when  the  lesion  is  at  a  higher  point, 
thb  part,  having  escaped  injury,  continues  to  act,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  a 
leparate  nerve  centre,  and  Chstiveness  ensues.  In  some  cases  there  may  be 
temporary  fecal  incontinence,  depending  on  shock,  which  is  coincident  with, 
though  not  necessarily  dependent  upon,  the  spinal  lesion. 

Retention  of  Urine  is  present  in  most  cases  of  spinal  injury,  being  followed 
after  a  time  by  CherflaWf  and  subsequently  by  true  Jncontinence,  A  few 
caws  are  recorded  by  Morgagni  and  others,  in  which  incontinence  was  pre- 
sent from  the  outset. 

Snppremon  of  Urine  is  a  more  serious,  but  fortunately  a  rarer,  symptom 
'iuui  retenHon.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  this  occurrence  have  oeen 
reti>rded  by  Brodie,  Dorsey,  Comstock,  and  others. 

ffamahgria,  from  coincident  contusion  or  partial  lacertion  of  the  kidneys, 
-*  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  sprain  of  the  lumbar  spine.  This 
*ymptom  is  not  usually  one  of  serious  import,  though  Mr.  Shaw  reports  a 
"»fe  in  which  the  bleeding  was  so  profuse  as  to  render  the  patient  ansemic. 
There  is,  according  to  Le  Gros  Clark,  no  reason  to  believe  tnat  organic  dis- 
<:^  of  the  kidney  ever  ensues  in  these  cases. 

fjiycomria  has  been  met  with  in  connection  with  injury  of  the  cervical 
*t-iAe ;  the  circumstance  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  experiments  which 
^Te  been  made  as  to  the  artificial  production  of  diabetes. 

(^nge  in  the  Urine  Occurring  after  Spinal  Injuries, — Within  a  short  time, 
Tiinrtog  fix>m  the  second  to  the  ninth  day  after  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine 
t^  been  received,  the  urine,  from  being  clear  and  acid,  becomes  turbid,  am- 
J/oiacal,  and  loaded  with  mucus,  and  at  a  later  period  with  phosphate  of  lime. 
Tn]^  rvinditiion  may  continue  indefinitely,  or  may  disappear,  or  acidity  and 
ilkaiinity  of  the  urine  may  alternate,  without  any  very  obvious  reason.  In 
"W  rare  cases,  according  to  Brodie,  the  urine  first  secreted  after  a  spinal 
^ojtUT,  though  acid,  and  free  from  mucus,  has  a  peculiarly  offensive  and 
!i*srufting  odor.  In  other  cases  it  is  highly  acid,  having  an  opaque  vellow 
Appirarance,  and  depositing  a  yellow  amorphous  sediment,  which,  m  one 
i^^aoee,  stained  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  though  the  latter 
j'tMi^ted  no  marks  of  inflammation. 

^)f4itis  is  an  almost  constant  sequence  of  severe  spinal  lesions  ;  it  is  prob- 
»1'.'t  due,  chiefly,  to  the  mechanical  injury  to  the  bladder  from  over-disten- 
'■•'D  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter,  but  is,  no  doubt,  further  aggra- 
raud  by  the  altered  character  of  the  urine.  This  alteration,  however,  is 
Vf-lf  osoally  secondary,  depending  on  the  inflamed  state  of  the  lining  mem- 
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.>»'Art«>  ^>Y  f  h#*  biadrler,  thoug'h,  in  some  raatA,  accnrriin^  no  Hiitrai.  ^Jie  irictr 
^  /it«(;%iin^  sm  it  r^onu»H  from  the  kiiiiiey--i. 

/V'/ip»w. — Thw  ciirioiw  symptom  is  i)«!caacHUiily  naet  wii  in  «tinn(efti»  n 
r.r'r*  »*^utUi*  of  all  p^»rtionj*  of  the  .spinal  «!t)nL  excwt  die  ;i>west.  Ic  l6  a>^.j 
i\nf'itnr\^f'ijf'.ti  with  any  yoluptuouii  .inflation* an<i  i&  <iniv  tbunii  in  •  JuijaA!t!i'Di- 
^i\U'f\  bv  mot>>r  paralysis.  In  some  cases,  pamcuiariv  when  due  tajurv  i? 
in  rh^  rr^rvical  rf^^on,  priapism  may  occur  ^Hitame^iii^y.  immetiiateiy  atir-r 
*Ji<>:  a^'/'i^l#»iit,  anri  U  then  due  i  as  pointed  out  by  ffiitun  cu  die  •±Xih&>HniH«  t 
f»m^tion  of  the  pr>rtion  of  the  cord  below  the  Ie*ion  hein^r  umioly  exiritri^t 
rMC/'aiH«^  d^priverl  of  the  regulating  inflaence  of  the  brain.  Cn  «idi«3'  inacuice: 
fbi»«  '*ymntf>m  w  developerl— also  spontaneously — at  -jl  iacer  periixL  owin^  lo 
A^nfral  irritation,  generally  from  slight  extra vasatiun  into  die  ^flxfa^anee  **t' 
th^  r*^»T(\  ;  while  in  fltill  other  cases  it  occurs  merely  as  a  rellex  phmiiwuf «  jq, 
»h<\  mny  ^»e  exdte/l  by  t^>uching  the  scrotum,  or  by  pasans  die  cadieurr. 
Th^  f'X  li^U'TiCjf*  of  priapism  is  usually  evidence  of  severe  and  pemuHDOiC  injurr 
U*  rhf  !4pinal  r^}Tf\,  though  that  thu  symptom  may  oct>ur  in  eonnectii>a  with 
mm  pie  r'/>Ti<"iii*iiion  in  shown  by  a  case  recorded  by  Le  Gms  t^^h&rk,  in  which 
ti^riAHlum  ri'tiimwl  on  the  ninth  day,  though  the  pow«^  *}f  mi)di>n  w«^  not 
r^'HUffcfl  for  w^veral  months. 

HuMh^'d  Ffire^  usually  accompanied  by  LaekrynuMiion,  aoii  by  Omiratfi^ 
Iff  uU'TiAy  Afyotir  Pupils,  is,  I  llelieve,  only  met  with  in  cases  of  injury  in- 
v^»lvinj(  the  r^'TVtcn]  jKirtion  of  the  cord.  It  appears  to  be  doe  to  a  partial 
fFarftlvf^i^of  thft  sympathetic  nerve,  which  derives  its ct^vico-cephmlie  branch 
frttm  th*^  s/»-r'allwl  *'  rilio-spinal  region  "  of  the  s{«ial  conL  Thi*  symptom 
U  friK^  of  yfryurnvf'  import. 

Alfrmtimi.  ofViUU  Tmtperature  is  a  symptom  which  has  been  particulnrly 
In yi^n\\^,f%U-<\  by  ( /howiat  and  Brodie.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyvd  parts 
fri'^jiH'fifly  ris<'S  niiK^h  above. the  normal  standard,  th»  symptom  being  prob- 
ttbly  uumi  fn^jiiHit  in  lesions  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  thoogh  a  tem- 
jN'rluiireor  100'  has  been  noted  by  Hutchinson, in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
liifribitr  «pine,  In  a  eaim  of  injury  of  the  cervical  regi^m,  observed  by  Brodie, 
the  tlMTMiofneti^r  pliK!e<l  between  the  thighs  rose  to  111''  Fahr^and  this  ele- 
vnted  U'ffijH^ratMre  iK«rj»i»ted  even  after  the  patient's  death.'  This  sTnipti>m, 
\Ai  whieh  lliitehlnson  gives  the  name  of  Paralytic  Pyrexia^  is  probably  due, 
llk(«  the  flituhlftg  ni'  the  faee,  to  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  sympathedc  or 
vnso  tiiotor  nerve.  IVrsintent  elevation  of  temperature,  in  spinal  injuries. 
Is  a  very  tfnive  symptom,  and  always  aflfbrds  grounds  for  a  gloomy  progno- 
sis. In  the  later  f«tuges  (»f  spinal  injuries,  the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed 
parts  ott4'n  iMMMimes  greatly  rwluced  ;'  and  even  when  there  is  no  real  dimi- 
nution <ir  tiMnperiiture,  the  patient  often  experiences  a  distressing  sensation 
of  (Hildness. 

iVM^ri/iee  i  lutfujm  in  Pitmlyxed  ParU, — In  patients  who  survive  the  first 
risks  of  spi  nal  i nj  u  ry ,  the  | mraly  xtMi  extremities  usually,  but  not  always,  become 

>  J.  W.  TcHili*  hNN  rf«|M)rttHl  s  csm«  of  8nina1  injury  in  which  the  temperature  is  said 
to  have  ranK«Hl  (hiring  no«rly  nine  weeks  from  108°  to  125°  Fahr.,  and  in  whicb  the 
patient  ullimati'ly  nvovorinr;  t»ut,  hi»  in  caees  recorded  by  Scbliep,  Sellerbeck,  Ma- 
homed, anil  S.  MnoKiMiKio,  dnreiUlon  may  have  been  practised  by  the  patient  making 
friction  u|H>n  the  hull)  ot  thi*  tnermomter,  or  in  other  ways.  Dr.  Donkin  has  coU 
lei'tiHi  eiirht  canen  of  vhHouh  kimU  In  which  recovery  followed,  though  the  tempera- 
ture* ranged  ft-om  \KW  lo  117*^  Kahr.  In  a  case  of  spinal  concussion  under  Dr.  Liu 
t)e'«  care*  in  the  Adelaide  llonpital,  Dublin,  the  temperature  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
lanjU'  Fahr.,  without  evil  n^nutt  to  the  ptient. 

» IVmperature*  of  S'J'^  Ktthr.»  Hl.7iV'  Fahr.,  and  80.«<*  Fahr.,  were  obflerved  ia  fatal 
oMen  rt^portetl  by  Van  der  Kolk,  >YHtr*tafre,  and  Nieden.  Kosurew  has  recorded  a 
(VitHl  eiue  of  iWmi'i/  injurv,  in  which  the  temperature  ranged  from  79.7*'  Fahr  to 
H4  •"'  FHhr. 
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hhhy  and  atrophied ;  the  skin  assumes  a  sallow  hae,  and  often  desquamates 
ID  flakes;  the  joints  are  often  contracted  and  stiff.  Partly  from  the  lessened 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  but  more  particularly  from  the  patient's  insensitive- 
new  to  pain  and  inability  to  change  his  position,  gangrene  and  sloughing 
are  apt  to  occur  in  parts  that  are  exposed  to  pressure;  large  bed-sores  are 
thus  formed  over  the  sacrum,  hips,  knees,  or  any  part  that  touches  the  bed, 
and  may  slowly  exhaust  the  patient's  strength,  or,  more  rarely,  may  give 
rise  to  pyaemia,  and  thus  quickly  induce  a  HBLtal  result.  Bed-sores  are  most 
frequeDtly  met  with  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  sim- 
ply, I  believe,  because  in  these  cases  life  is  more  often  prolonged  than  when 
the  apper  part  of  the  spine  is  involved. 

Tetanus,  contrary  to  what  might  a  priori  be  expected,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  cases  of  spinal  injury;  in  a  case  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  it  occurred 
three  weeks  after  a  blow  on  the  spine,  the  patient  recovering;  while  in  one 
of  seven  cases  which  occurred  during  our  late  war,  the  autopsy  showed,  in 
addition  to  the  spinal  lesion,  a  contusion  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  Teta- 
nus followed  a  punctured  wound  of  the  cord  in  a  case  observed  by  Tadlock, 
of  TennesBee. 

GerebrcU  Complieatians. — Qmctissiwi  of  the  Brain  may  complicate  injuries 
<(f  any  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  resulting  either  from  direct  violence  sim- 
uitaneoualy  inflicted  on  the  head,  or  from  counterstroke.  Delirium,  Coma, 
and  Insomnia,  have  each  been  occasionally  noted  in  cases  of  spinal  injury ; 
the  latter  symptoms,  however,  I  believe,  only  in  instances  in  which  the  cer- 
vical region  has  been  involved.  Cerebral  Meningitis,  as  observed  by  OUivier, 
often  complicates  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes. 

Coneiissioii  of  the  Spine  from  Indirect  Causes ;  Railway  Spine. — Under 
ihese,  or  similar  names,  is  described  by  Erichsen,  and  other  English  sur- 
fsWDBy  a  peculiar  morbid  condition  characterized  by  very  varied  nervous 
^vmptoms,  both  physical  and  mental,  which,  according  to  these  authors,  are 
all  directly  traceable  to  the  state  of  the  spine.  This  subject  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  chiefly  because  of  the 
aomarous  suits  for  damages,  which  have  been  brought  against  railway  com- 
panies, on  account  of  alleged  injuries  received  in  collisions.  The  symptoms 
appear  to  be  rather  those  of  general  nervous  prostration  and  debility,  than 
'Sat  definite  spinal  symptoms  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  remarkable  perversions  of  the  special 
>«?tt9»,  double  vision,  photophobia,^  tinnitus  aurium,  loss  of  tactile  sensibility, 
•ic  Many  of  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  ordinary  progressive  loco- 
OKX«)r  atuxia.  "  The  dale  of  the  spine,**  says  Mr.  Erichsen,  ''  will  be  found 
^>  be  the  real  cause  of  these  symptoms.  On  examining  it  by  pressure,  by 
j^n.nMdon,  or  by  the  application  of  the  hot  sponge,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
i«  painful,  and  that  its  sensibility  is  exalted  at  one,  two,  or  three  points. 
T^nff  are  usually  the  upper  cervical,  the  middle  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar 
>irioDS.  The  exact  vertebrae  that  are  aflected  vary  necessarily  in  diflerent 
^%f»9^',  but  the  exalted  sensibility  always  includes  two,  and  usually  three,  at 
«a/rh  of  these  points.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by 
any  movement  of  the  trunk  in  the  way  of  flexion  or  rotation,  that  the  spine 
\*^*^  its  natural  suppleness,  and  that  the  vertebral  column  moves  as  a  whole, 
a>  if  cat  out  of  one  solid  piece,  instead  of  with  its  usual  flexibility."  Other 
vritera  of  eminence  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessary  connection  of  these 
'jmptoms  with  any  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  spine,  looking  upon 
"tboie  cases  of  soKsailed  railway  spinal  concussion  as,  generally,  instances  of 

UypenemiA  of  the  optic  disk  has  been  observed  hy  W.  Bruce  Clark. 
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EemorrlLage  into  the  Vertebral  Canal  is  a  not  unfreqaent  occurrence  in 
severe  cases  of  spinal  injury.  If  in  small  amount,  it  may  give  rise  to  but 
transient  paralysis,  the  efiused  blood  becoming  coagulated  and  partially  ab- 
sorbed, and  the  compressed  cord  becoming  gradually  accustomed  to  its  pres- 
ence ;  in  other  cases  it  may  remain  in  a  fluid  condition,  or  may  possibly  be 
clotted  and  subsequently  reliquefied.  In  some  cases  it  would  appear  that 
slow  extravasation  may  continue  for  a  considerable  period,  fatal  paralysis  not 
coming  on  for  some  time  after  the  injury  (in  Mr.  Ueaviside's  case  nearly  a 
year),  and  death  thus  resulting,  as  pointed  out  by  Aston  Key,  from  the  cumtir 
lative  eflect  of  spinal  compression.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sign  by  which  the 
surgeon  can  positively  determine  the  exact  seat  of  extravasation  in  cases  of 
spinal  hemorrhage ;  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  efiused  blood  is  found 
outside  of  the  membranes,  or  between  the  latter  and  the  cord ;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably in  one  of  these  positions  that  extravasation  usually  occurs,  when  the 
symptoms  are  slow  and  progressive  in  their  development,  and  when  the  power 
of  motion  is  more  affected  than  that  of  sensation.  Extravasation  into  the 
substance  of  the  cord  itself,  would  probably  cause  instant  paralysis,  both 
motor  and  sensory,  which  might  be  permanent,  or  in  a  favorable  case  might 
subsequently  disappear.  This  is  the  most  plausible  explanation  of  the  symp- 
toms in  the  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Hughes,  of  Dublin,  in  which  an 
injury  of  the  cervical  spine  caused  instant  but  temporary  loss  of  both  motion 
and  sensation,  in  the  lower  extremities,  followed  by  gradually  developed  but 
long-persistent  motor  paralysis,  in  the  upper  extremities.  Instant  loss  of 
both  motion  and  sensation,  if  temporaiy,  may  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  a 
slight  hemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  cord  itself;  while  gradually  de- 
veloped paralysis,  especially  affecting  the  motor  power,  may  be  reasonably 
attributed  to  hemorrnage  upon  the  surface  of  the  cord,  or  even  outside  of  the 
membranes.  The  upper  limit  of  paralysis  will,  of  course,  indicate  clearly 
the  height  at  which  tne  extravasation  has  occurred. 

Laceration  or  Buptnre  may  occur  in  the  spinal  membranes  (particularly 
the  pia  mater,  allowing  a  hernia  of  the  medulla),  or  in  the  nbres  of  the 
spinal  cord  itself  These  lesions  are,  however,  more  frequently  produced  by 
violent  twistings  or  bendings,  or  by  fractures  or  dislocations  of  the  spinal 
column,  than  by  any  injury  to  which  the  term  concussion  can  be  properly 
applied. 

Inflammation  of  the  Spinal  Membranes  (Meningitis),  and  of  the  Cord 
(Myelitis),  are  very  frequent  secondary  occurrences  in  cases  of  spinal  injury. 
In  spinal  meningitis  there  is  great  congestion,  and  often  effusion  of  serum, 
or  formation  of  lymph  or  pus.  Myelitis  may  affect  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  cord,  or  principally  the  gray  matter ;  though,  if  consecutive  to  menin- 
gitis, the  white  portion  may  alone  be  involved.  Inflammation  of  the  cord 
substance  is  commonly  attended  with  softening,  which  may  end  in  total  dis- 
appearance of  the  nervous  structures  at  the  part  affected — nothing  but  con- 
nective tissue  remaining ;  more  rarely  induration  occurs,  the  nervous  sub- 
stance being  increased  in  bulk,  and  of  a  dull  whitish  color.  The  occurrence 
of  inflammation,  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  is  attended  with  great  pain,  dis- 
tressing sensations,  an  of  a  cord  tied  around  the  waist  or  limbs,  tetanic 
spasms,  general  convulsions,  etc. 

Progressive  Disorganisation  of  the  Cord  may  occur  as  the  result  of 
injury  to  the  spine,  without  the  manifestation  of  any  evidence  of  inflamma- 
tion, either  during  life,  or  upon  post-mortem  inspection.  Paralysis,  both 
motor  and  sensory,  sometimes  accompanied  with  muscular  rigidity ,  gradually 
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creeps  upwards,  until  death  ensues  from  interference  with  the  respiratory 
function.  The  autopsy  shows  diffused  white  softening  of  the  spinal  cord, 
without  evidence  of  either  meningitis  or  myelitis.  In  other  instances  the 
cord,  to  the  unaided  eye,  appears  perfectly  healthy,  though  marked  changes 
are  subsequently  discovered  by  careful  microscopic  inspection  (H.  C.  Bastian, 
Med.'Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  1.,  pp.  499-542). 

Wounds  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — The  spinal  cord  may  be  wounded  by  sharp- 
pointed  or  cutting  instruments,  by  pistol-balls,  etc.,  without  any,  or  with 
very  slight  injury  to  the  vertebral  canal.  The  symptoms  of  such  a  lesion 
are  those  which  we  shall  presently  consider  as  common  to  all  spinal  injuries, 
though  there  may  be  some  modifications,  owing  to  the  greater  limitation  of 
the  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  cord  than  in  cases  of  spinal  concussion,  or 
of  vertebral  fracture  or  dislocation ;  thus,  while  in  the  latter  classes  of  cases 
paralysis  is  usually  bilateral,  and  involves  both  motion  and  sensation,  in 
cases  of  wound  of  the  cord  we  not  unfrequently  find  paralysis  only  of  the 
side  injured,  as  in  instances  recorded  by  Vign^,  Peniston,  and  others ;  or 
lofls  of  motion  on  the  injured,  and  loss  of  sensation  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
cases  narrated  by  Boyer,  and  by  Hughlings  Jackson. 

Sjmptoms  of  Spinal  Lgnries. — The  following  account  of  the  symptoma- 
tolo^  of  injuries  of  the  spine  is  to  be  understood  as  applying  to  all  forms 
of  injury  in  which  the  cord  is  involved,  whether  the  verteDral  column  itself 
has  or  has  not  escaped :  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  differential  diagnosis  of 
the  various  forms  of  spinal  injury  is  often  inipracticable,  and  always  difficult, 
a  fiict  which  is  not  surprising  when  we  reflect  that  the  raUancu  symptoms 
are  the  same  in  the  various  forms  of  lesion.  I  shall  adopt  the  classification 
of  symptoms  which  I  employed  in  my  monograph  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine, 
published  in  1867,  and  which  is  pretty  much  the  same  as  that  used  by  Brodie, 
in  his  classical  paper  in  the  Medico- (J hirurffiecU  TranmdionSf  vol.  xx. 

Motor  ParalysM, — ^The  most  striking,  and  probably  the  most  constant, 
symptom  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  is  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  muscles  be- 
low the  seat  of  lesion.  When  the  injury  is  below  the  second  lumbar  vertebra, 
there  may  be  no  paralysis,  or,  if  it  exist,  it  is  usually  partial  and  temporary, 
the  spinal  cord  itself  not  usually  extending  below  this  point,  and  the  cauaa 
equina  appearing  to  be  comparatively  free  irom  risk  of  injury.  In  lesions 
below  the  eleventh  dorsal  vertebra,  the  paralysis  is  usually  less  complete  than 
in  those  at  a  higher  point,  the  cord  being  protected  in  this  part  by  the  roots 
of  the  Cauda  equina.  Paralysis,  ordinarily,  does  not  extend  to  parts  which 
derive  their  nervous  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  cord  above  the  seat  of 
injury,  and  the  exact  point  of  lesion  can  be  thus  determined  in  most  cases ; 
the  apparent  exceptions  reported  by  Stafford,  Brodie,  and  others,  are  probably 
explicable  by  the  fact  that  a  second  lesion,  such  as  contusion  or  extravasa- 
tion, existed  at  the  higher  point,  as  the  result  of  indirect  violence  to  which 
the  older  writers  would  have  given  the  name  of  counterstroke.  The  extent 
of  the  spinal  lesion  in  a  downward  direction,  may  be  determined  by  means  of 
the  electrical  test,  proposed  by  M.  Landry.  This  surgeon  found,  in  a  case  of 
luxation  of  the  fifto  dorsal  vertebra,  that  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  ceased  to 
respond  to  electricity,  while  those  of  the  leg,  though  equally  paralyzed,  con- 
tinued to  contract  in  response  to  the  electric  stimulus.  The  autopsy  showed 
that  the  part  of  the  cora  which  supplied  nerves  to  the  femoral  muscles  was 
disoreanized,  while  that  whence  arose  the  nerves  going  to  the  leg  was  quite 
healtny.  Thus  the  fact  that  each  segment  of  the  cord  constitutes  a  separate 
nerve  centre,  afibrds  a  means  of  accurately  determining  the  extent  of  that 
portion  which  has  been  injured.    Motor  paralysis  is  usually  symmetrical ; 
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when  unilateral  (as  in  a  case  of  fractured  spine  observed  by  Listen),  it  indi- 
cates that  one  side  only  of  the  cord  is  involved,  as  in  the  instances  of  wound 
of  the  cord  already  referred  to.  Motor  paralysis  after  spinal  injuries  may  be 
due  to  various  causes,  as  to  division  of  the  cord  fibres,  to  compression  (either 
:&om  extravasation,  or  from  the  products  of  inflammation),  or  to  progressive 
disor^nization  of  the  nervous  structures.  If  the  paralysis  be  immediate, 
complete,  and  permanent,  the  cord  is  probably  divided ;  if  the  paralysis  be 
immediate,  but  not  permanent,  the  case  is  one  of  so-called  " concussion" — 
the  lesion  probably  being  a  slight  extravasation  into  the  substance  of  the 
cord,  though  this  is,  of  course,  mere  matter  of  conjecture ;  paralysis  coming 
on  gradually,  and  subseouently  diminishing,  is  probably  due  to  compression 
on  tne  surface  of  the  cord,  from  extravasation  or  from  inflammator}'  cnanges ; 
while  slowly  but  continually  extending  paralysis  gives  reas<m  to  fear  progres- 
sive disorganization  of  the  cord — ^a  condition  which,  almost  always,  ultimately 
proves  &tal. 

A  few  cases  are  referred  to  by  Velpeau,  in  which  the  cord  is  said  to  have 
been  completely  divided,  without  any  paralysis  having  existed  during  life ;  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  these  cases  admit  of  but  two  explanations — 
either,  as  believed  by  Brodie,  that  they  were  incorrectly  observed,  the 
division  of  the  cord  fibres  not  being  complete — or,  as  suggested  by  Prof. 
Brown-S^quard,  that  the  division  was  at  a  point  below  the  origin  of  most  of 
the  spinal  nerves. 

Afuscular  Spasms  or  ConvulsioTis  afler  spinal  injuries  were  believed  by 
Brodie  to  indicate  compression  of  the  cord,  and  I  believe  this  statement  to  be 
correct,  as  regards  the  spasms  met  with  in  the  early  stages  of  these  cases. 
The  value  of  this  symptom  for  diagnostic  purposes  is,  however,  diminished 
by  the  fact  that  the  cord  is  often  found  compressed,  after  death,  without 
spasms  having  been  observed  during  life.  The  occurrence  of  convulsions, 
at  a  later  period  (as  already  mentioned),  may  denote  the  onset  of  spinal 
meningitis ;  while  again,  in  cases  which  recover,  muscular  twitchings  not 
unfrequently  accompany  the  return  of  motor  power. 

Loss  of  Sensation  usually  accompanies  and  is  c(x;xten8ive  with  motor  paral- 
ysis, in  injuries  of  the  spine.  80  complete  was  the  loss  of  feeling  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Purple,  that  the  patient  submitted  to  amputation  of  both  thighjt, 
without  the  use  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  without  manifesting  any  emotion 
during  the  operation.  Occasionally  sensory  precedes  motor  paralysis,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  favorable  cases,  the  power  of  feeling  is  not  unfre- 
quently regained  while  that  of  motion  is  still  very  imj)erfect. 

Hyperctsikesia  is  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  motor  paralysi:*. 
South  saw  a  case  of  fracture  of  the  cervical  spine  in  which  there  was  loss  of 
motion  with  hvperaesthesia  on  the  right  side,  and  ansei^thes^ia  on  the  left.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  a  case  reported  by  Gama,  intense  hypersesthesia  follower! 
a  bayonet  wound  of  the  jwsterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  there  being 
absolutely  no  paralvsis ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  pointed  out*  by  Bn>wn- 
B^quard,  would  indicate  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  cord  had  escaped 
injury.  A  zone  of  hypera3sthesia  sometimes  marks  the  upper  limit  of  sensory 
paralysis,  due  probably  to  irritation  of  the  spinal  nerves,  before  their  exit 
from  the  vertebral  canal. 

Pain  is  a  symptom  of  frequent  occurrence  in  spinal  injuries ;  it  may  be  felt 
at  the  seat  of  lesion,  or  may  be  referred  to  various  other  parts  of  the  body. 
Unusual  and  often  most  distresf^ing  sensations,  as  of  burning,  constriction, 
etc.,  may  be  referred  to  parts,  the  nervous  connection  of  which  with  the 
sensorium  is  entirely  destroyed. 

Dyspneea. — This  is  a  marked  and  distressing  symptom  of  injuries  of  the 
cervical  and  upper  dorsal  regions  of  the  spine.    It  is  often  said  that,  in  lesions 
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of  the  cervical  cord,  respiration  is  performed  by  the  diaphragm  alone ;  this  is 
not  strictly  correct,  for,  as  pointed  out  by  Shaw,  in  many  cases  the  diaphragm 
is  helped  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle  (supplied  by  the  external  thoracic 
nerve,  which,  when  the  shoulders  are  fixed,  tends  to  lift  and  expand  the 
chest.  If  the  spinal  cord  be  destroyed  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerve, 
death  is  instantaneous.  The  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  in  dorsal  injuries  depends 
upon  two  causes :  first,  the  abdominal  muscles  being  paralyzed,  the  act  of 
expiration  is  necessarily  incomplete ;  and,  secondly,  paralysis  of  these  mus- 
cles allows  the  bowels  to  become  distended  with  gas,  thus  thrusting  the  dia- 
phragm upwards,  and  mechanically  impeding  its  motion.  The  occurrence 
of  dyspnoea  at  a  late  period  of  spinal  injuries  is  attributable  to  progressive 
disorganization  of  the  cord  extending  upward  to  the  cervical  region. 

Dytpha^  and  VamiUng  have  been  observed  in  injuries  of  the  cervical 
spine,  as  has  Jaundice  in  those  of  the  dorsal  region,  without  any  hepatic 
lesion  having  been  discovered  after  death. 

Involuntary  Fecal  Discharges  are  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  the  in- 
jury has  involved  the  lowest  portion  of  the  cord — ^that  which  presides  over 
the  sphincter  muscle  of  the  rectum ;  when  the  lesion  is  at  a  higher  point, 
this  part,  having  escaped  injury,  continues  to  act,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  a 
separate  nerve  centre,  and  OoBtiveness  ensues.  In  some  cases  there  may  be 
temporary  fecal  incontinence,  depending  on  shock,  which  is  coincident  with,. 
though  not  necessarily  dependent  upon,  the  spinal  lesion. 

BetenHon  of  Urine  is  present  in  most  cases  of  spinal  injury,  being  followed 
after  a  time  by  Overflow,  and  subsequently  by  true  incontinence.  A  few 
caaes  are  recorded  by  Morgagni  and  others,  in  which  incontinence  was  pre- 
sent firom  the  outset. 

Suppression  of  Urine  is  a  more  serious,  but  fortunately  a  rarer,  symptom 
than  retenHon.  Several  remarkable  instances  of  this  occurrence  have  been 
recorded  by  Brodie,  Dorsey,  Comstock,  and  others. 

Hcgmaturia,  from  coincident  contusion  or  partial  lacertion  of  the  kidneys, 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  cases  of  sprain  of  the  lumbar  spine.  This 
symptom  is  not  usually  one  of  serious  import,  though  Mr.  Shaw  reports  a 
case  in  which  the  bleeding  was  so  profuse  as  to  render  the  patient  anaemic. 
There  is,  according  to  Le  Gros  Clark,  no  reason  to  believe  that  organic  dis- 
eai«e  of  the  kidney  ever  ensues  in  these  cases. 

Glycosuria  has  been  met  with  in  connection  with  injury  of  the  cervical 
spine ;  the  circumstance  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  as  to  the  artificial  production  of  diabetes. 

Change  in  the  Urine  Occurring  after  Spinal  Injuries. — Within  a  short  time, 
varying  from  the  second  to  the  ninth  day  after  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine 
has  been  received,  the  urine,  from  being  clear  and  acid,  becomes  turbid,  am- 
moniacal,  and  loaded  with  mucus,  and  at  a  later  period  with  phosphate  of  lime. 
This  condition  may  continue  indefinitely,  or  may  disappear,  or  acidity  and 
alkalinity  of  the  urine  may  alternate,  without  any  very  obvious  reason.  In 
some  rare  cases,  according  to  Brodie,  the  urine  first  secreted  after  a  spinal 
injury,  though  acid,  and  free  from  mucus,  has  a  peculiarly  offensive  and 
disgusting  odor.  In  other  cases  it  is  highly  acid,  having  an  opaque  yellow 
appearance,  and  depositing  a  yellow  amorphous  sediment,  which,  m  one 
instance,  stained  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder,  though  the  latter 
preitented  no  marks  of  inflammation. 

C\fslitis  is  an  almost  constant  sequence  of  severe  spinal  lesions  ;  it  is  prob- 
ably due,  chiefly,  to  the  mechanical  injury  to  the  bladder  from  over-disten- 
tion  and  the  frequent  use  of  the  catheter,  but  is,  no  doubt,  further  aggra- 
vated by  the  altered  character  of  the  urine.  This  alteration,  however,  is 
itself  usually  secondary,  depending  on  the  inflamed  state  of  the  lining  mem- 
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brane  of  the  bladder,  though,  in  some  cases,  according  to  Hilton,  the  urine 
is  alkaline  as  it  conies  from  the  kidneys. 

Priapism. — ^This  curious  symptom  is  occasionally  met  with  in  connection 
with  lesions  of  all  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  except  the  lowest  It  is  totally 
unconnected  with  any  voluptuous  sensation,  and  is  only  found  in  cases  accom- 
panied by  motor  paralysis.  In  some  cases,  particularly  when  the  injury  is 
in  the  cervical  region,  priapism  may  occur  spontaneously,  immediately  aiier 
the  accident,  and  is  then  due  (as  pointed  out  by  Hilton )  to  the  excito-motor 
function  of  the  portion  of  the  cord  below  the  lesion  heintt  unduly  excited, 
because  deprivea  of  the  regulating  influence  of  the  brain,  in  other  instances 
this  symptom  is  developect— also  spontaneously — at  a  later  period,  owing  to 
central  irritation,  generally  from  slight  extravasation  into  the  substance  of 
the  cord  ;  while  in  still  other  cases  it  occurs  merely  as  a  reflex  phenomenon, 
and  may  be  excited  by  touching  the  scrotum,  or  by  passing  the  catheter. 
The  existence  of  priapism  is  usually  evidence  of  severe  and  permanent  injury 
to  the  spinal  cord,  though  that  this  symptom  may  occur  in  connection  with 
simple  concussion  is  shown  by  a  case  recorded  by  Le  Gros  Clark,  in  which 
sensation  returned  on  the  ninth  day,  though  the  power  of  motion  was  not 
restored  for  several  months. 

Flushed  Face,  usually  accompanied  by  Lachrymaiion,  and  by  Co^vtraeled 
or  merely  Myotic  Pupils,  is,  I  believe,  only  met  with  in  cases  of  injury  in- 
volving the  cervical  portion  of  the  cord.  It  appears  to  be  due  to  a  partial 
paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  derives  its  cervico-cephalic  branch 
from  the  so-called  "  cilio-spinal  region  "  of  the  spinal  cord.  This  symptom 
is  one  of  very  grave  import. 

Alteration  of  Vital  Temperature  is  a  symptom  which  has  been  particularly 
investigated  by  Chossat  and  Brodie.  The  temperature  of  the  paralyzed  parts 
frequently  rises  much  above  the  normal  standard,  this  symptom  being  prob- 
ably most  frequent  in  lesions  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  cord,  though  a  tem- 
perature of  100^  has  been  noted  by  Hutchinson,  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
lumbar  spine.  In  a  case  of  injury  of  the  cervical  region,  observed  by  Brodie, 
the  thermometer  placed  between  the  thighs  rose  to  111°  Fahr.,  and  this  ele- 
vated temperature  persisted  even  after  the  patient's  death.*  This  symptom, 
to  which  Hutchinson  gives  the  name  of  Paralytic  Pyrexia,  is  probably  due, 
like  the  flushing  of  the  face,  to  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  sympathetic  or 
vaso-motor  nerve.  Persistent  elevation  of  temperature,  in  spinal  injuries, 
is  a  very  grave  symptom,  and  always  affords  grounds  for  a  gloomy  progno- 
sis. In  the  later  stages  of  spinal  injuries,  the  temperature  of  the  paralyzed 
parts  often  becomes  greatly  reduced ;'  and  even  when  there  is  no  real  Jimi- 
nution  of  temperature,  the  patient  often  exi)erience8  a  distressing  sensation 
of  coldness. 

Nutritive  Changes  in  Paralyzed  Parts. — In  patients  who  survive  the  first 
risks  of  spinal  injury,  the  paralyzed  extremities  usually,  but  not  alw*ays,  become 

1  J.  W.  Teftle  has  reported  a  case  of  spinal  injury  in  which  the  temperature  it  said 
to  have  ranged  during  nearly  nine  weeks  from  108®  to  125°  Fahr.,  and  in  which  the 

Eatient  ultimately  recovered  ;  but,  as  in  cases  recorded  by  Schliep,  Sellerbeck,  Ma- 
omed,  and  8.  Mackenzie,  deception  may  have  been  practised  by  toe  patient  making 
friction  upon  the  bulb  of  the  tnermomter,  or  in  other  ways.  Dr.  Donkin  haa  col- 
lected eight  cases  of  various  kinds  in  which  recovery  followed,  though  the  tempera^ 
ture  ranged  from  108®  to  117®  Fahr.  In  a  case  of  spinal  concussion  under  Dr.  Lit- 
tle's care,  in  the  Adelaide  Hospital,  Dublin,  the  temperature  is  said  to  have  risen  to 
133.6®  Fahr.,  without  evil  result  to  the  patient. 

•Temperatures  of  H2®  Fahr.,  81.75®  Fahr.,  and  80.(J®  Fahr.,  were  observed  in  faUl 
cases  reported  by  Van  der  Kolk,  Wa^tafTe,  and  Nieden.  Kosurew  has  recorded  a 
fatal  case  of  cranial  injury,  in  which  the  temperature  ranged  from  79.7®  Fahr.  to 
84.2®  Fahr. 
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flabby  and  atrophied ;  the  skin  assumes  a  sallow  hue,  and  often  desquamates 
in  flakes ;  the  jomts  are  often  contracted  and  stiff.  Partly  horn  the  lessened 
vitality  of  the  tissues,  but  more  particularly  from  the  patient's  insensitive- 
nesB  to  pain  and  inability  to  change  his  position,  gangrene  and  sloughing 
are  apt  to  occur  in  parts  that  are  exposed  to  pressure ;  large  bed-sores  are 
thus  formed  over  the  sacrum,  hips,  knees,  or  any  part  that  touches  the  bed, 
and  may  slowly  exhaust  the  patient's  strength,  or,  more  rarely,  may  give 
rise  to  pysemia,  and  thus  quickly  induce  a  &tal  result.  Bed-sores  are  most 
frequently  met  with  in  cases  of  injury  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  cord,  sim- 
ply,  I  believe,  because  in  these  cases  life  is  more  often  prolonged  than  when 
the  upper  part  of  the  spine  is  involved. 

Tetanus,  contrary  to  what  might  a  priori  be  expected,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  cases  of  spinal  injury ;  in  a  case  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  it  occurred 
three  weeks  aAer  a  blow  on  the  spine,  the  patient  recovering;  while  in  one 
of  seven  cases  which  occurred  during  our  late  war,  the  autopsy  showed,  in 
addition  to  the  spinal  lesion,  a  contusion  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve.  Teta- 
nus followed  a  punctured  wound  of  the  cord  in  a  case  observed  by  Tadlock, 
of  Tennessee. 

Cereal  Complications, — Ckmcussi&ii  of  the  Brain  may  complicate  injuries 
of  any  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  resulting  either  from  direct  violence  sim- 
ultaneously inflicted  on  the  head,  or  from  counterstroke.  Delirium,  Coma, 
and  Insomnia,  have  each  been  occasionally  noted  in  cases  of  spinal  injury ; 
the  latter  symptoms,  however,  I  believe,  only  in  instances  in  which  the  cer- 
vical region  has  been  involved.  Cerebral  Meningitis,  as  observed  by  Ollivier, 
often  complicates  inflammation  of  the  spinal  membranes. 

Coneiission  of  the  Spine  from  Indireot  Causes ;  Bailway  Spine. — Under 
these,  or  similar  names,  is  described  by  Erichsen,  and  other  English  sur- 
geons, a  peculiar  morbid  condition  characterized  by  very  varied  nervous 
symptoms,  both  physical  and  mental,  which,  according  to  these  authors,  are 
all  airectly  traceable  to  the  state  of  the  spine.  This  subject  has  excited  a 
great  deal  of  interest,  and  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  chiefly  because  of  the 
numerous  suits  for  damages,  which  have  been  brought  against  railway  com- 
panies, on  account  of  alleged  injuries  received  in  collisions.  The  symptoms 
appear  to  be  rather  those  of  general  nervous  prostration  and  debility,  than 
the  definite  spinal  symptoms  which  have  been  discussed  in  the  preening 
pages,  and  are  often  accompanied  by  remarkable  perversions  of  the  special 
sensesi,  double  vision,  photophobia,^  tinnitus  aurium,  loss  of  tactile  sensibility, 
etc.  Many  of  the  symptoms  resemble  those  of  ordinary  progressive  loco- 
motor ataxia.  " The  daJte  of  the  spine**  says  Mr.  Erichsen,  " will  be  found 
to  be  the  real  cause  of  these  symptoms.  On  examining  it  by  pressure,  by 
percussion,  or  by  the  application  of  the  hot  sponge,  it  will  be  found  that  it 
10  painful,  and  that  its  sensibility  is  exaltea  at  one,  two,  or  three  points. 
These  are  usually  the  upper  ceryical,  the  middle  dorsal,  and  the  lumbar 
r^ons.  The  exact  vertebrse  that  are  aflected  vary  necessarily  in  diflerent 
cases;  but  the  exalted  sensibility  always  includes  two,  and  usually  three,  at 
each  of  these  points.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  pain  that  is  occasioned  by 
any  movement  of  the  trunk  in  the  way  of  flexion  or  rotation,  that  the  spine 
loses  its  natural  suppleness,  and  that  the  vertebral  column  moves  as  a  whole, 
as  if  cut  out  of  one  solid  piece,  instead  of  with  its  usual  flexibility."  Other 
writers  of  eminence  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  necessary  connection  of  these 
symptoms  with  any  particular  morbid  condition  of  the  spine,  looking  upon 
**' these  cases  of  so-called  railway  spinal  concussion  as,  generally,  instances  of 

Hypenemia  of  the  optic  disk  has  been  observed  by  W.  Bruce  Clark. 
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nervous  shock,  rather  than  of  special  injury  to  the  spinal  cord." '    There  le, 
as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  case  in  which  the  post-mortem  appearances  after 
death  from  " railway  concussion"  have  been  recorded,  and  that  is  Mr.  Gore's 
case,  which  has  been  successively  published  by  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke,  Mr. 
Erichsen,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  and  Mr.  8haw.     The  condition  of  the  cord  in 
this  case  closely  resembled,  as  pointed  out  by  Le  Gros  Clark,  that  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Radcliffe,  is  found  in  ordinary  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia, 
so  that  there  is  at  least  room  for  suspecting,  with  Mr.  Shaw,  that  the  spinal 
injury  was  a  mere  coincidence — particularly  as  Mr.  Grore,  the  attending  sur- 
geon, did  not  see  the  patient  until  a  year  aner  the  injury.     **  On  the  whole, 
it  may  be  affirmed,"  says  Mr.  Shaw,  '*  that  what  is  most  wanted  for  the  better 
understanding  of  those  cases  commonly  known  under  the  title  of  *  concussion 
of  the  spine'  is  a  greatly  enlarged  number  of  post-mortem  examinations. 
Hitherto  our  experience  has  been  derived  almost  wholly  from  litigated  cases, 
deformed  by  contradictory  statements  and  opinions;  and  the  verdicts  of 
juries  have  stood  in  the  place  of  post-mortem  reports."    In  view  of  the  great 
obscurity  which  is  thus  seen  to  surround  this  subject,  I  think  that  the  sur- 
geon will  do  wisely  to  exercise  great  caution  in  declaring  that  a  patient  is 
suffering  from  '*  concussion  of  the  spine  from  indirect  causes,"  whether  the 
result  of  railway,  or  of  other  injury ;  at  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  grave  morbid  changes  in  the  spinal  cord  do  result  from  comparatively 
slight  blows  upon  the  back,  and,  of  course,  in  a  railway  collision,  it  is  very 
possible  that  an  injury  might  be  received,  which  would  induce  such  changes. 
This  fact  has  long^been  recognized  in  a  general  manner,  but  is  clearly  proved 
by  a  case  which  Dr.  H.  Charlton  Bastian  has  published  in  the  fiftieth  vol- 
ume of  the  Medico- ChiniTffical  Transactions,  and  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  (see  page  331). 

Ikjuribb  of  the  Vertebral  Column. 

Sprains. — When  we  consider  the  number  of  joints  in  the  vertebral  column 
(nearly  eighty),  it  is  not  surprising  that  twists  and  sprains  in  this  part  are 
occasionally  met  with,  but  rather  that  they  are  not  more  frequent  than  expe- 
rience shows  them  to  be.  The  part  of  the  spine  most  exposed  to  sprains  is 
the  lumbar  region,  next  the  cervical,  and  lastly  the  dorsal,  which  is  rarely 
affected.  Apart  from  the  risk  of  concomitant  lesion  of  the  cord,  these  in- 
juries, thougn  quite  painful,  are  not  commonly  attended  with  danger.  They 
may  be  caused  by  various  forms  of  accident,  as  by  falls  or  sudden  twists,  and 
are  not  uufrequently  met  with  as  the  result  of  railway  collisions.  The  symp- 
tomsy  provided  that  the  cord  be  not  involved,  are  those  of  sprains  in  other  parts 
of  the  body,  local  tenderness,  pain  on  motion,  etc.  In  most  instances  the  liga- 
mentous and  other  affected  tissues  gradually  return  to  a  healthy  condition,  but 
under  other  circumstances,  if  great  stretching  and  laceration  have  occurred^ 
permanent  weakening  of  the  part  may  ensue,  requiring  the  constant  employ- 
ment of  artificial  means  of  support.  An  occasional  but  more  dangerous  con- 
sequence is  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  structures  within  the  vertebral 
canal,  fatal  meningitis  or  myelitis  thus  sometimes  supervening  upon  what  at 
first  was  a  simple  sprain.  In  other  instances,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the 
occipito-atloid  and  atlo-axoid  articulations,  the  accident  becomes  the  exciting 
cause  for  the  development  of  chronic  disease  ( white  swelling)  of  the  joint,  an 
affection  which  in  this  situation  may  prove  suddenly  fatal,  through  the  occur- 
rence of  secondary  dislocation.  The  treatment  of  vertebral  sprains,  unaco.tm- 
panieil  by  cord  lesion,  b  essentially  that  of  sprains  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 

>  Le  Orgs  Clark.  Lectures  on  the  Principles  of  Surgical  Diagnosis,  etc.,  p.  152. 
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Rest,  mechanical  support,  soothing  applications  at  first,  and  at  a  later  period 
stimulating  embrocations,  with  friction,  and  perhaps  the  cold  douche,  will 
usually  be  found  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure.  It  is  often  desirable  to  continue 
the  use  of  mechanical  means  of  support,  such  as  a  moulded  gutta-percha 
splint,  or  leather  belt,  for  some  time  after  apparently  complete  recovery.  The 
treatment  of  the  cord  complications,  when  present,  is  the  same  as  in  other 
forms  of  spinal  injury,  and  will  be  considered  when  we  have  disposed  of  the 
remaining  varieties  of  mechanical  injury  to  the  vertebral  column. 

Fraetores  and  Luxations  of  the  Vertebral  Column. — I  shall  consider  these 
two  forms  of  spinal  injury  together,  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  are  very 
commonly  associated  in  the  same  case,  and  because,  secondly,  it  is  often  quite 
impossible  to  determine  whether  a  given  injury  of  the  spine  be  a  fracture  or 
a  dislocation,  until  a  po8t*mortem  examination  reveals  the  exact  nature  of 
the  lesion.  The  possibility  of  luxation  occurring  in  the  vertebral  column 
has  been  denied  oy  many  surgeons,  and  Sir  Astiey  Cooper,  with  his  large 
experience,  declared  that  he  hfui  never  met  with  a  case  of  this  nature;  other 
writers,  however,  have  considered  them  comparatively  frequent,  and  Mr. 
Bryant  says  that  of  seventeen  autopsies  made  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  cases 
of  spinal  injury,  during  six  years,  no  less  than  six  showed  the  lesion  to  have 
been  pure  dislocation.  I  have  not  myself  met  with  any  instance  of  abso- 
lutely uncomplicated  spinal  dislocation,  but  the  elaborate  tables  which  I 
have  published  in  the  monograph  already  referred  to,  show  that  124  of  394 
recoroed  cases  of  spinal  injury  were  believed  by  the  surgeons  who  reported 
them  to  have  been  of  this  nature.  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  however,  that 
in  many,  if  not  most,  of  these  cases  there  was  some  slight  bone  lesion  which 
escaped  attention,  so  that  perhaps  the  term  diastasis  would,  in  many  instances, 
be  more  strictly  applicable  than  dislocation.  The  large  majority  of  reported 
eases  of  vertebral  luxation  have  involved  the  cervical  spine,  the  smallest 
proportion  being  found  in  the  lumbar  region. 

Va\ue$. — ^The  causes  of  these  injuries  of  the  vertebral  column  are  very 
various:  in  most  of  the  instances  met  with  in  civil  practice,  the  alleged 
caaaea  have  been  falls  or  blows,  acting  sometimes  by  direct,  but  probably 
more  often  by  indirect  violence.  In  the  cervical  region,  these  injuries  have 
resulted  from  falls  upon  the  head  or  the  buttocks,  from  plunging  headlong 
into  shallow  water,  from  falls  in  turning  somersaults,  from  the  head  being 
twisted  in  executions  by  hanging,  etc.  It  is  popularly  believed  that  hanging 
usually  causes  death  by  dislocating  the  cervical  spine — breaking  the  neck, 
as  it  is  called — ^but  this  is  an  error.  Unless  the  head  be  after  suspension 
wrenched  to  one  side  (as,  according  to  Louis,  was  formerly  done  by  the  Lyons 
luuifi:nuin,  who  sat  on  the  shoulders  of  his  victims,  and  twisted  their  necks 
until  he  heard  a  crack),  dislocation  does  not  commonly  occur.  Fractures  and 
luxations  of  the  vertebrsB  are,  as  might  be  expected,  more  frequent  among 
men  than  women,  in  the  proportion  of  nearly  seven  to  one.  No  age  is  entirely 
exempt  from  these  injuries,  though  most  cases  occur  among  those  in  early 
adult  life.  Maschka  has  recorded  a  case  of  dislocated  axis,  in  a  child  killed 
by  its  mother,  when  it  was  only  eight  days  old,  while  Amott  saw  a  fracture 
of  the  same  bone,  produced  by  falling  down  stairs,  in  a  man  aged  seventy- 
four. 

Spnptoms. — ^The  rational  symptoms  of  vertebral  fracture  and  dislocation 
are  due  to  the  accompanying  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  are  those  which 
have  already  been  described  as  common  to  all  forms  of  spinal  injury.  The 
phftical  signs,  or  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  mechanical  disturbance  of 
the  vertebral  column,  are  deformity,  increased  or  diminished  mobility,  and 
crefnttts.   Local  pain  and  tendemesa  on  presmre,  though  often  present  in  these 

22 
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caaee,  are  in  no  wise  distinctive,  for  the^  are  frequently  more  strongly  marked 
in  aprains  than  in  these  more  serious  mjuries. 

(1.)  Deformity  is  usually  more  perceptible  in  the  dorsal  or  lumbar,  than 
in  the  cervical  region.  A  depression  in  the  position  of  one  or  more  spinous 
processes  may  be  generally  taken  to  indicate  fracture,  which  may  involve 
the  vertebral  arches,  or  merely  the  spinous  processes  themselves.  Fracture 
of  the  body  of  a  vertebra,  by  allowing  the  approximation  of  the  vertebrw 
above  and  dcIow,  usually  causes  angular  defomiify  marked  by  undue  prtmU- 
nenee  of  the  spinous  process  of  the  aSected  vertebra,  or  of  that  next  above. 
Rotatory  deformity,  or  twisting  of  the  spinal  column  upon  its  long  axis,  may 
be  considercd  indicative  of  luxation,  which  tnay  or  may  not  be  accompanied 
by  fracture:  it  is  seldom  recognized,  I  believe,  during  life,  except  in  tlie  cer- 
vical region.  Biiaterai  didoeation,  an  in- 
Fio.  109.  jury  almost  exclusively  confined   to   the 

neck,  would  be  marked  by  angular  de- 
formity, and,  if  in  a  backward  direction, 
probably  could  not  in  moat  cases  be  dis- 
ttnguished  from  fracture  of  the  vertebral 
body.  Though  deformity,  when  present, 
is  probably  the  most  significant  of  all  the 
physical  signs  of  these  varieties  of  injury, 
\Xb  absence  by  no  means  proves  that  fracture 
or  luxation  has  not  occurred.  Indeed,  my 
tablesofspinal  injuries  show  that  deformity 
has  only  been  noted  in  about  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  easy 
to  understand,  in  view  of  the  deep-eeate^l 
position  of  the  vertebral  column,  that  fatal 
displacement  might  occur,  which  yet  might 
not  be  revealed  except  by  careful  post- 
mortem dissection. 

(2.)  Undue  Mobitity  has  been  ocoasion- 

^H  V^J  '  "^        *"/  *'''**'^^  '°  cases  of  vertebral  injury, 

^^ft  iJ^Mfd  t^m         chiefly  in  the  cer\'ical  region,  and,  on  the 

^^^^  'Qv'.t     M         other  hand,  Immobility  has  been  noted  in 

Jm^V-  ^P   >      Jf  about  the  same  number  of  instances.    I  do 

r       ▼  w  ^  not  know  thnt  either  of  these  symptoms 

Biiaicni  ferwvd  dulouticiniif  Ac  iok     Can  be  reliod  upon  to  distinguish  the  injury, 

cnvioi  Tnicbn.   (Atw.)  in  any  given  cttsc,  from  simple  sprain  of  tbe 

vertebral  column,  and  the  BUi^>on  should 

exercise  great  caution  in  his  tactile  investigatioiiH  upon  this  point,  as  venr 

slight  force,  or  even  an  unwary  movement,  might  induce  displacement,  whict 

in  the  cervical  region  might  probably  cause  instant  death. 

($.)  Orepita*,  if  present,  would  of  course  warrant  the  dlagnoeis  of  fracture, 
though  it  could  not  indicate  in  what  part  of  the  vertebra  the  lesion  existed. 
Htatifitics  show,  however,  that  crepitus  has  been  observed  in  about  two  per 
cent,  only  of  recorded  cases. 

Diagnosis. — From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  as  already 
observed,  the  diifcrenlial  diagnosis  of  spinal  injuries  is  always  difficult,  and 
often  iinpo.ssible.  This  is,  however,  fortunately  a  matter  of  no  practical 
moment,  for,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the  treatment  is  esseDtialiy  tne  same, 
whatever  may  be  in  any  case  the  exact  nature  of  the  injury. 

Prognosis. — The  progniiwis  of  fracture  or  luxation  of  the  vertebrw,  while 
always  grave,  is  not  by  any  means  s<>  gloomy  as  is  ordinarily  represented. 
Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  more  lately  Prof.  Brown-JS^uard,  have  surmised  thmi 
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the  proportion  of  recoveries  in  these  cases  is  less  than  one  per  cent.,  while 
Hr.  Erichflen  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "fractures  of  the  spine  through 
the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte,  with  displacement,  are  inevitably  fatal."  The 
opinion  of  these  authors  is  not,  however,  borne  out  by  the  results  of  statistical 
investigation,  which  show  that  the  mortality  of  terminated  cases  met  with  in 
civil  pratiice  varies  from  78  per  cent,  in  injuries  of  the  cervical  region  to  so 
low  a  figure  as  61  per  cent-  in  those  of  the  lumbar  spine,  the  corresponding 
proportions  of  recoveries  being  18  per  cent,  in  the  former,  and  27  per  cent. 
in  the  latter  region.  The  chances  of  a  fatal  issue  in  these  cases  vary  inversely 
with  the  distance  of  the  point  of  injury  from  the  brain.  Lesions  above  the 
third  cervical  vertebra  prove  usually  immediately,  or  very  quickly,  &tal, 
though  instances  of  long  survival, or  even  of  complete  recovery, after  fractures 
of  the  atlas  or  asis,  have  been  recorded  by  Phillips,  the  elder  Clinc,  Willard 
Parker,  W.  Bayard,  Stephen  Smith,  C.  S.  May,  and  several  other  surgeons. 

The  prc^osis  in  cases  of  ^nshot  injury  of  the  vertebne  is,  also,  less  un- 
&vorsble  than  has  been  commonly  supposed.  Many  such  cases  no  doubt 
prove  &tat  upon  the  field  of  battle,  but 

of  642  tabulated  by  Dr.  Otis,  as  having  Fio.  170. 

been  treated  during  our  late  war,  only 
349  terminated  in  death,  while  279 
ended  in  more  or  less  perfect  recovery. 

Ihiration  of  lafe  in  Fatal  Cases. — 
With  regard  to  this  point,  it  may  be 
sttid,  in  general  terms,  that  of  cases  of 
fiUal  injury  in  the  cervical  region,  two- 
thirds  die  during  the  first  wecK  ;  in  the 
dorsal  re^on,  two-thirds  during  the  lirst 
month  ;  and  in  the  lumbar  region,  about 
the  same  proportion  during  the  first 
year. 

Candilion  after  Recovery. — Bony  union 
w,  according  to  Rokitansky,  rarely  met 
with  af^r  fracture  of  the  vertehne, 
though  instances  of  its  occurrence  have 
been  recorded  by  Cloquet,  Aston  Key, 
sod  others.  The  accompanying  cuts 
(Figs.  170, 171, 172),  from  photographs 
given  me  by  Dr.  Richard  A.  Cleemenn, 
of  this  city,  illustrate  very  beautillilly 
the  occurrence  of  osseous  union  after 
Bpinat  fracture.  The  specimen,  which 
was  derived  from  the  btldy  of  a  patient 

whom  ]  saw  in  consultation  with  Dr.  Bod^  union  of  rnMund  nrubn. 

C)e«nuum,  is  one  of  very  great  interest, 

■howiog,  in  addition  to  a  fracture  of  the  lumbar  vertebne,  unilateral  dislo- 
cation, which  is  a  rare  lesion  in  this  region  of  the  spine.  The  case  illustrates 
(he  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  these  injuries,  for  careful  examination  during 
life  revealed  merely  prominence  of  one  vertebral  spiue,  with  a  corresponding 
depression  below  it — thus  indicating  fracture  of  a  vertebral  body,  but  giving 
no  reason  to  suspect  the  existence  of  luxation. 

With  regard  to  the  general  eondition  of  patients,  after  recovery  from  in- 
joriei  of  the  vertebral  column,  the  prognosis  will,  of  couise,  depend  chiefly 
Qpon  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  lesion  to  the  spinal  cord.  If  any  portion 
of  the  cord  be  completely  divided  or  ditorganited,  the  parts  of  the  body 
which  derive  their  nervous  supply  from  below  the  seat  of  the  injury  will 
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ly  paralyi 

in  which  the  cord  waa  found  by  post-mortem  inspection  to  be  for  a  greater  o 
lees  apace  entirely  deficient,  and  in  which  life  waa  yet  prolonged  for  periods 
varying  irom  a  tew  days  to  twenty-two  yeara ; '  and  the  only  instance  of  theee 
in  which  paralyeia  was  not  con§tant  from  the  time  of  the  injury,  waa  Mr. 
Shaw's  case,  in  which  the  cord  appears  at  first  to  have  been  comparatively 
slightly  iniured,  its  want  of  continuity,  as  found  at  the  autopsy,  having  been 
due  to  suDsequent  disorganization,  which  produced  a  return  of  paraplegia 
before  death.  The  only  case  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  in  which  complete 
recovery  ia  supposed  to  have  followed  complete  divUion  of  the  cord,  ia  one 
reported  by  Dr.  Eli  Uurd,  of  New  York,  in  which,  however,  the  diagnoeis 
was  not  confirmed  by  poat-murtem  inspection. 

When  the  injury  to  the  cord  is  lese  severe,  the  prognosis  is  of  course  more 


Pm.  171. 


Fia.  172. 


&vorabIe.  The  proportion  of  recoveries,  with  restoration  to  a  oaefut  and 
comparatively  active  life,  is,  for  injuries  of  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  ^egion^ 
about  23  per  cent  of  terminated  cases,  but  in  injuries  of  the  cervical 
region,  if  instances  of  partial  luxation  be  excluded,  the  proportion  is  much 


less. 


Treatment  of  Spikal  Ikjubiek. 


The  treatment  of  injuries  of  the  spine  involves  attention  to  the  state  of 
both  the  vertebral  column  and  the  spinal  cord. 

Treatment  as  regardi  Vertebral  Colunn.— If  in  any  aae  there  be  evi- 
dent vertebral  dispTacemeot,  or  marked  deibnnity,  with  paralysis,  so  that 
the  surgeon  has  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  apiiul  luxation, 
whether  complicated  or  not  with  fracture,  he  nhould  at  once  proceed  to 
attempt  reduction  by  means  of  exteiuion  and  eovnier-exfenmon,  aided  by 
cautious  manipulation,  rotation,  and  preantre.     I  am  aware  that  this  advice 

■  Am.  Joun.  of  H«d.  Sci«nce«,  July,  1866,  pp.  108-112. 
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will  be  looked  upon  by  many  as  injudicious ;  but  statistical  investigation 
shows  that  while  there  is  but  one  case  recorded  (Petit-Raders),  in  which 
efibrts  at  reduction  were  the  cause  of  death,  there  are  many  perfectly  authen^ 
tic  instances,  in  which  such  efforts  have  been  followed  by  the  most  gratify- 
ing success ;  and  we  should  no  more  be  deterred  from  attempting  reduction, 
by  the  fatal  result  in  one  case  of  vertebral  luxation,  than  we  are  from  at- 
tempting to  reduce  dislocations  of  the  shoulder  or  hip,  by  the  fact  that  death 
has  occasionally  followed  such  attempts,  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful 
sorgeons.  The  mortality  after  spinal  dislocation  has  been  about  four  times 
as  great  when  reduction  has  not  been  attempted,  as  when  this  treatment  has 
been  employed. 

If  manual  extension  and  counter-extension  should  fail  to  remove  the  de- 
formity, in  a  case  of  injured  spine,  it  would,  I  think,  be  right  to  apply  per- 
manent  extension  (to  both  legs),  by  means  of  the  ordinary  weight  apparatus; 
the  surgeon  should,  however,  in  such  a  case  take  great  care,  lest,  Trom  the 
pressure  of  the  adhesive  plaster  or  bandages,  excoriations  or  sloughing  should 
occur,  and  seriously  complicate  the  patient's  condition.  I  have  not  had  oc- 
casion to  employ  splints  m  cases  of  fractured  spine,  but  have  adopted,  with 
advantage,  Hoagen's  suggestion  to  give  support  by  means  of  a  plaster-of- 
Paris  jacket,  a  mode  of  treatment  which  has  also  been  adopted  by  Konig, 
of  Gottingen,  and  by  Coskery,  of  Baltimore. 

Treatment  as  regards  Spinal  Cord. — ^In  every  case  of  spinal  injury,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  in  bed,  and  kept  at  complete  rest,  both  physical 
and  physiological :  a  water-bed,  if  it  can  be  obtained,  or  down  pillows,  will 
be  found  of  great  use  in  preventing  the  formation  of  bed-sores.  If  the 
vertebral  column  itself  be  not  affected,  the  prone  position,  as  advised  by 
Erichaen,  will  probably  be  found  the  best,  as  facilitating  the  application  of 
local  remedies  to  the  spine.  In  cases  of  fracture,  however,  the  supine  posi- 
tion is  preferable,  and  the  patient  should  not  be  incautiouslv  turned  upon 
his  side,  lest  sudden  displacement  should  occur,  which  mignt  prove  fatal. 
The  patient  should  be  kept  scrupulouslv  clean,  and  parts  exposed  to  pressure 
should  be  frequentlv  bathed  with  astringent  or  slightly  stimulating  washes. 
The  bowels  should  be  emptied  from  time  to  time  by  the  use  of  enemata.  It 
is  usually  recommended  to  draw  off  the  urine  at  stated  intervals,  by  means 
of  a  flexible  catheter,  and  such  has  always  been  my  own  practice.  It  has, 
however,  recently  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson,  to  dispense  with 
the  catheter,  except  in  the  rare  cases  of  spinal  injury  in  which  retention  is 
painful,  allowing  the  bladder  to  become  distended,  and  then  trusting  to  the 
mechjuucal  overflow  to  prevent  injurious  consequences.  Fatal  ulceration  of 
the  bladder  has  undoubtedly  been  occasionally  traced  to  the  use  of  the  cathe- 
ter, which  in  anv  case  must  aggravate  the  cystitis  produced  by  distension 
and  the  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine ;  and  hence,  though  not  prepared  to 
go  quite  as  fltr  as  Mr.  Hutchinson.  I  would  urge  the  importance  of  great 
gentleness  in  catheterization,  which  should  only  be  done  with  &  flexible  in- 
strument, used  without  the  stilletle. 

If  bed-sores  form,  they  should  be  carefully  and  frequently  dressed,  with 
as  little  disturbance  as  possible  to  the  patient.  The  alternate  application 
of  ioe  and  hot  poultices,  has  been  highly  recommended  by  Prof.  Brown- 

Topical  remedies  are  not  of  much  value  in  the  early  stages  of  spinal  in- 
juries, though,  if  there  were  much  tenderness  and  local  pain,  ice-bags  might 
perhaps  be  used  with  advantage ;  at  a  later  period,  various  forms  of  counter- 
irritation  may  be  employed,  with  a  view  to  a  derivative  action  on  the  spinal 
oord  and  membranes. 
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Constitiitional  Treatment. — ^The  general  treatment  during  the  early  dages^ 
should  be  such  only  as  is  indicated  by  the  constitutional  condition  of  the 
patient.  Opium  may  be  given  at  any  period,  to  relieve  pain  or  nervous  irri- 
tation. Dr.  McDonnell  highly  recommends  the  administration  of  bella- 
donna as  a  sedative  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  advises  that  it  should  be  com- 
bined with  opium,  whenever  the  latter  remedy  is  prescribed  in  these  cases. 
On  the  onset  of  infiamrnatory  symptoms,  small  doses  of  calomel,  or  of  the  cor- 
rosive chloride  of  mercury,  may  be  employed,  or  the  iodide  or  bromide  of 
potassium.  Ergot  has  proved  useful,  in  the  hands  of  Prof.  Hammond,  in 
cases  of  myelitis  following  spinal  injury.  After  the  subsidence  of  inflam- 
mation, strychnia  has  often  proved  of  the  greatest  benefit;  at  the  same  time, 
electricity,  systematically  applied  to  the  paralyzed  parts,  with  friction,  and 
cold  or  warm  douches  to  the  spine,  may  often  be  serviceable.  Tonics,  es- 
pecially iron,  quinia,  and  cod-liver  oil,  which  may  be  required  at  an  early 
period,  are  peculiarly  indicated  in  the  latter  stages  of  spinal  injuries.  The 
diet  throughout  should  be  nutritious  but  unirritating,  with  or  without  stimu- 
lus accordmg  to  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case. 


Trephining  or  Kesection  in  Lynries  of  the  Spine. — This  operation  has 
been  suggested  and  described  by  surgical  writers  for  a  very  long  period,  its 
history  reaching  back,  indeed,  to  the  days  of  Paulus  ^gineta.  The  first 
surgeon,  however,  who  actually  practised  the  operation  on  the  living  sub- 
ject, was  the  elder  Cline,^  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  and  his 
example  has  been  followed  by  other  surgeons  from  time  to  time,  the  whole 
number  of  cases  now  on  record  amounting  to  over  forty.  The  object,  of  course, 
is  to  remove  the  vertebral  arches  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
relieve  the  cord  from  pressure,  which  is  supposed  by  the  advocat^  of  the 
operation  to  be  the  cause  of  paralysis  in  these  cases.  But,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  post-mortem  inspection  has  shown  that  compression  exists  in  but  a  small 
number — less  than  one-third — of  fatal  cases,  and  that  even  in  these  instances 
the  cord  is  usually  so  much  lacerated  or  disorganized  as  to  preclude  any 
benefit  from  operative  interference ;  moreover,  compression,  when  it  does 
exist,  is  almost  always  due  to  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  body  of  the  ver- 
tebra, so  that  all  that  resection  could  possibly  do  would  be,  as  Dr.  McDon- 
nell, has  phrased  it,  to  take  away  the  *'  counter-pressure." 

The  operation  is  by  no  means  an  easy  one,'  and  is  in  itself  attended  with 
no  small  danger  to  the  patient ;  beside  the  inevitable  risks  which  must  follow 
the  conversion  of  the  injury  into  a  compound  fracture,  the  exposure  of  the 
delicate  structures  within  the  vertebral  canal,  and  the  permanent  loss  of  firm- 
ness and  strength  in  the  spinal  column,  consequent  on  the  removal  of  one  or 
more  of  the  vertebral  arches,  the  operation  entails  immediate  peril  upon  the 
patient,  death  having  occurred  in  one  case  (Willett*s)  before  the  operation 
could  be  completed.  Finally,  the  statistics  of  the  operation  show  beyond 
question  that,  far  from  increasing,  it  positively  diminishes  the  chances  of  re- 
covery. The  following  table  emoraces  a  record  of  41  cases,  being,  as  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  all  in  which  the  operation  of  spinal  resection  for  fracture' 
has  been  hitherto  performed. 

'  LouU'fl  operation,  in  1762,  often  referred  to  u  an  instance  of  spinal  resection,  con- 
sisted merely  in  the  removal  of  detached  fragments  in  a  case  of  gunshot  injury ;  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  conservative  procedure,  which  was  reported  to  twenty-four 
times  during  our  late  war,  with  fourteen  recoveries. 

>**  I  am  satisfled,"  savs  Prof.  Eve,  **  that  this  operation,  in  the  dorsal  Tertebr»«  if 
not  almost  impracticable,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  surgery  "  {Am. 
Joum,  MetL  Sciencesy  July,  1868,  p.  106). 

'  Kesection  of  the  spine  for  dise(ue  has  been  performed  by  various  surgeons,  includ- 
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Oases  of  Resection  of  the  Spine, 


No. 

Result. 

Operator's  name. 

1 

Died. 

Cline,  Sr. 

2 

li 

Wickham. 

8 

11 

Oldknow. 

4 

(( 

Tyrrell. 

6 

(< 

Id. 

6 

«t 

Barton. 

7 

u 

Beyer. 

8 

l( 

D.  L.  Bogers. 

9 

II 

Atten  burrow. 

10 

<i 

Laugier. 

11 

II 

Holscher. 

12 

Believed. 

A.  G.  Smith. 

13 

Died. 

Mayer. 

14 

I* 

South. 

15 

It 

Blackman 

16 

Edwards. 

17 

Blair. 

18 

Gbldsmith. 

19 

Died.' 

Stephen  Smith. 
Hutchison. 

20 

II 

21 

II 

6.  M.  Jones. 

22 

II 

H.  A.  Potter. 

23 

CI 

Id. 

24 

Notimproyed. 

Id. 

25 

Died. 

R.  McDonnell. 

26 

Believed. 

Sam '1  Gordon. 

27 

1        Died. 

Tillaux. 

28 

11 

Willett. 

29 

H.  J.  Tyrrell. 

80 

biodV 

Maunder. 

81 

Not  improved. 

Eve. 

32 

Died. 

Cheever. 

S8 

ii 

Id 

34 

II 

85 

11 

Nunneley. 

86 

II 

Id. 

37 

II 

Id. 

38 

Believed. 

Id. 

39 

>         Died. 

Willard. 

40 

Stemen. 

41 

Not  improved. 

Lucke. 
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Gross's  Surgery,  2d  edit.,  vol.  i. 
Hutchison,  loc.  cit. 
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Brown-S^uard,  op.  cit.,  p.  255. 
Hurd,  J^.  Y.  Journ.  of  Med.,  1845. 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  n.  s.,  vol.  xlv. 
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Barth.  Hosp.  Bep.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  242. 
Dub.  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sci.,  Au^.,  1866. 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Feb.  23,  1867. 
Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  n.  s.,  vol.  Ivi. 
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Ibid.,  p.  580. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Beports,  vol.  vi. 
Med.  Times  and  Gazette,  Aug.  7,  1869. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 
Ibid. 

Am.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences,  n.  s.,  vol.  Ixiii. 
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In  36  of  the  above  41  cases  the  result  is  known:  30  patients  died; 
3  were  relieved,  and  3  received  no  benefit  from  the  operation.  The  most 
suceeasful  cases  which  the  advocates  of  spinal  resection  have  yet  been  able 
to  produce,  are  those  of  Dr.  Grordon  and  of  Mr.  Nunneley ;  in  the  first, 
more  than  a  year  after  the  operation,  the  patient  was  **  unable  to  stand  or 
walk/'  while  in  the  second,  the  patient,  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  which 
he  survived,  was,  though  strong  in  the  arms, "  weak  and  partially  paralyzed 

ing  Heine,  Boux,  Holscher,  Dupuytren,  and  Jacobi,  of  New  York.  Dr.  Blackman 
it  reported  to  have  operated  more  than  once,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  his  other 
cases.  He  excised  a  portion  of  the  sacmmj  upon  one  occasion,  but  without  benefiting 
hit  patient.     Dr.  J.  B.  Walker,  of  Boston,  excised  a  spinous  process. 
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in  the  legs."  Considering,  therefore,  the  not  infrequent  fayorable  issue  of 
these  eases  under  expectant  treatment,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mor- 
tality after  the  operation  has  been  over  83  per  cent,  of  terminated  cases,  and 
that  no  weUravihenticated  instance  of  complete  recovery  after  its  employment, 
has  yet  been  recorded ;  surely  we  are  justified  in  declaring  with  Lie  Groe 
Clark,  that  we  **  cannot  regard  trephining  the  spine  as  brought  within  the 
pale  of  the  justifiable  operations  in  surgery." 

I  would  respectfully  mvite  the  reader,  who  is  interested  in  the  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject,  to  consult  the  elaborate  statistical  tables,  embraced 
in  my  monograph  on  Injuries  of  the  Spine,  already  referred  to. 

If  the  operation  of  spinal  resection  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  can,  probably,  be 
best  accomplished,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  McDonnell,  by  making  a  free  and 
deep  incision,  and  then  dividing  the  bony  laminse,  on  either  side  of  the  spin- 
ous process  of  the  injured  vertebra,  with  strong  cutting  forceps  bent  at  an 
angle — an  instrument  which  would  prove  more  serviceable,  in  this  position, 
than  either  a  trephine,  or  a  Hey's  saw ;  a  single  arch  having  been  removed, 
any  additional  portions  of  bone  may  be  readily  taken  away  with  the  ordinary 
gouge  forceps.^  Dr.  McDonnell  recommends  very  highly  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  belladonna,  or  atropia,  during  the  after-treatment  of  these 
cases,  in  order  to  prevent  the  development  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes 
or  spinal  cord. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  NECK. 

Injuries  of  the  Face. 

Wounds  of  the  Face  present  no  peculiarities  requiring  difl^erent  treat- 
ment from  that  of  similar  injuries  in  other  parts.  The  tissues  of  the  &ce  are 
so  vascular,  that  primary  union  is  usually  attainable,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
incif^  wounds.  As  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  any  disfigurement,  in  a  part 
which  is  constantly  exposed  to  observation,  I  think  it  best  to  dispense  with 
sutures,  in  the  treatment  of  superficial  wounds  of  the  face,  approximating  the 
parts  as  accurately  as  possible  by  means  of  the  gauze  and  collodion  dressing. 
In  certain  localities,  however,  as  in  the  eyelifh  or  eyebrows,  nose,  ears,  and 
lipsy  the  employment  of  sutures  is  usually  indispensable:  in  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  cheeks,  also,  stitches,  embracing  almost  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  parts,  should  be  applied.  Harelip  pins,  which  may  always  be  used 
with  advantage  in  wounds  of  the  lips,  may  be  employed  in  any  of  these  ca^es 
to  control  arterial  bleeding,  the  pin  being  passed  under  the  vessel,  which  b 
then  compressed  above  it  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture.  No  matter  how 
much  contused  and  lacerated  any  part  of  the  skin  of  the  face  may  be,  it 
should  not  be  removed,  but  should  be  replaced,  after  having  been  carefully 
cleansed,  in  hope  that  reunion  may  occur.  The  deformity  which  sometimes 
results  from  such  an  injury,  may  oflen  be  remedied  by  a  plastic  operation — 
which  may  also  be  required  in  cases  of  deformity  from  bum,  in  which  me- 
chanical extension  has  failed  to  procure  relief  (^see  p.  307). 

1  See  Dr.  McDonnell's  paper  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical  Seieness, 
for  AugUBt,  1866,  pp.  81-88. 
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Orbit  uid  ETebalL — Injuries  of  the  Orbit  may  prove  fatal  through  im- 
}>lJcatioii  of  the  brain,  either  primarily,  or,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  exten- 
aion  of  iDflammation.  Pointed  inBtruments,  such  as  a  sword,  a  stick,  or  the 
end  of  an  umbrella,  may  be  thrust  through  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal 
bone  directly  into  the  brain.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Wm.  Pepper,  a 
knife  whs  thrust  through  the  sphenoidal  fissure,  voundiog  a  lai^  meningeal 
vein,  and  causing  death  from  intra-craoial  hemorrhage.  In  other  iDstancee, 
again,  wounds  of  the  orbit  have  been  followed  by  the  formation  of  arterio- 
venous aneurisms,  as  in  a  case  of  Ndatou's,  in  which  the  point  of  an  umbrella 
wounded  the  cavernous  sinus  and  internal  carotid  artery  of  the  opposite  side — 
death  ultimately  resulting  from  the  bursting  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  Deep- 
aeated  suppuration  may  occur  as  the  result  of  orbital  injury,  the  abscess  point- 
ing  in  either  eyelid,  or  proving  &tal  by  extending  backwards  to  the  Drain. 


Obliqiic  Uumiution.    (Wu.u.) 

Wounds  of  the  orbit  may  cause  blindnesi,  without  directly  involving  the  eye- 
balls, either  by  injury  to  the  optic  nerves,  or,  possibly,  by  inducing  a  reflex 
condition,  dependiug  upon  lesion  of  other  neighboring  nerves,  as  of  branches 
of  the  fifth  pair.'  In  a  case  reported  by  Dr.  Packard,  immediate  and  total 
blindness  followed  a  gunshot  wound  of  both  orbits,  the  patient  surviving  the 
injurr  for  four  years  and  a  half,  and  eventually  dying  from  other  causes. 

Foreign  Bodiet  lodging  on  the  eye  may  be  embedded  in  the  cornea,  or  may 
be  concealed  between  the  ball  and  either  eyelid.  From  the  cornea,  the  ofibnd- 
ing  [Mrticle  may  be  removed  without 

much  difficulty,  simply  by  picking  or  *" m- 17*- 

gently  prying  it  off  with  an  ordinary 
cataract  needle;  if,  in  doing  this,  the 
cornea  be  Buperficially  abraded,  it  is 
well,  before  disroisBing  the  patient,  to 
apply  a  drop  of  castor  oil,  which  will 
ene<^uallyprot£ct  the  surface  until  the 
slight  breach  of  continuity  has  been 
repaired.  A  foreign  body  on  the  cor- 
nea can  usually  be  readily  detected 
by  carefully  examining  the  part  in  a 
bright  light;  in  any  case  of  doubt, 
however,  oblique  iUuminalion  should 
be  employed  (Fig.  173),  a  second  con- 
vex lens  being  used,  if  necessary,  as  a  magnifier.  The  conjunctival  fold  of 
the  lower  eyelid  may  be  explored  by  simply  drawing  down  the  lid,  and 
directing  the  patient  to  look  upwards;  to  explore  the  fold  of  the  upper  lid 

'  The  pdMibililj  of  luch  an  occurrence 
^eoiu,  who  kllribuU  tbo  amaurosis  in  I 
nthcr  than  to  tha  effect  of  (jropaiby. 
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it  is  necessary  to  evert  tbe  eyelid,  which  may  be  done  either  with  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  (Fig.  174),  or  with  a  probe,  or  the  end  of  a  pencil  or  quill,  laid 
transversely  across  the  lid.  This  little  operation,  which  is  more  difficult  than 
it  appears,  is  done  by  firmly  but  lightly  seizing  the  edge  of  the  lid  between 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  (the  patient  looking  downwards,  and  the  lid  being 
drawn  well  down,  and  slightly  away  from  the  ball),  and  then  by  a  quick 
movement  turning  up  the  edge  of  the  lid  over  the  point  of  the  finger,  which 
is  simultaneously  depressed.  If  the  probe  be  employed,  the  central  eyelashes, 
or  the  edge  of  the  lid,  must  be  taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  one 
hand,  while  the  probe  is  manipulated  with  the  other.  The  eyelid  being 
everted,  its  edge  is  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  when  almost  the 
whole  conjunctival  fold  comes  into  view.  The  foreign  body  may  then  be 
removed  with  delicate  forceps,  the  smooth  end  of  a  probe,  or  a  moistened 
camelVhair  brush ;  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  feel  the  foreign  body  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  when,  from  its  transparency,  it  cannot  be  seen.  In  some 
cases,  in  which  the  ofiTending  object  has  eluded  both  touch  and  vision,  I  have 
succeeded  in  dislodging  it  by  sweeping  out  the  fold  of  the  eyelid  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush ;  and  in  one  instance,  after  I  had  failed  to  detect  the  foreign  bodv 
by  everting  the  lid,  I  succeeded  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  bright  light,  with 
his  head  thrown  very  far  backwards,  when,  by  simply  drawing  the  Ud  away 
from  the  ball,  I  was  enabled  to  see  almost  up  to  the  sulcus. 

Contiman  of  the  Eyeball  may  cause  temporary  blindness  by  inducing  a 
condition  of  the  retina  analogous  to  concussion  of  the  brain ;  in  other  cases, 
the  loss  of  sight  may  be  permanent,  from  detachment  of  the  retina,  hemor- 
rhage, or  inflammatory  changes.  The  ordinary  *' black  eye"  of  pugilists 
consists  in  an  extravasation  of  blood  beneath  the  conjunctiva,  and  into  the 
loose  areolar  tissue  of  the  eyelids.  In  this  situation  absorption  is  often  very 
slow,  the  subconjunctival  stain  sometimes  persisting  for  several  weeks ;  the 
best  application  is  cold  water,  or  a  mild  alcoholic  lotion.  Contusion  of  the 
eyeball  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  rupture  of  the  cornea  or  sclerotic, 
allowing  the  escape  of  the  humerus  of  the  eye,  and  causing  permanent  loss  of 
vision ;  in  other  cases  the  rupture  may  be  internal,  extravasation  occurring, 
and  filling  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  with  blood,  the  iris  being  some- 
times torn  from  its  ciliary  attachment,  or  the  lens  dislocated  from  its  position. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  frequent  instillation  of  a  solution  of  atropia,  gr. 
ij-iv  to  f^j,  and  in  the  administration  of  calomel  and  opium,  while  the  patient 
is  kept  in  bed,  in  a  darkened  room,  and  upon  milk  diet.  After  the  absorption 
of  the  efiTused  blood,  which  is  usually  soon  effected,  vision  may  be  restored, 
though  it  is  often  rendered  imperfect  by  bands  of  lymph  crossing  the  anterior 
chamber  and  the  pupil.  A  dislocated  lens  usually  becomes  cataractous,  and 
often  causes  intense  pain  and  frequent  attacks  of  iritis,  by  pressins:  upon  the 
ciliary  bodies  and  iris;  in  either  case,  extraction  should  be  promptly  resorted 
to.  From  the  anterior  chamber,  the  lens  may  be  removed  oy  simple  corneal 
section,  and  from  the  posterior  chamber,  by  a  similar  operation,  a  preliminary 
iridectomy  having  been  first  performed.  If  suppurative  disorganization  of 
an  eyeball  occur,  excision  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  other  eye  from 
becoming  sympathetically  involved. 

Non-penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Eyeball  are  not  usually  of  a  serious  nature. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies,  followed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  drop  or  two  of  castor  oil,  with  the  use  of  cold  compresses  if  the 
injury  be  attended  with  much  pain.  Penetrating  Wounds  are  attended  with 
much  greater  risk,  the  chief  dangers  being  from  prolapse  of  the  iris,  escape 
of  vitreous  humor,  and,  at  a  later  period,  from  inflammation.  If  the  iris 
protrude,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  replace  it  by  means  of  a  fine  prol)e ;  if 
this  be  impossible,  the  projecting  portion  should  be  snipped  off  with  curved 
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scissors,  and  if  a  staphyloma  be  subsequently  formed,  an  iridectomy  should 
be  done  opposite  the  most  transparent  part  of  the  cornea;  this  operation  is, 
according  to  Soelberg  Wells,  much  preferable  to  the  old  mode  of  treatment, 
by  the  repeated  application  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Incised  wounds  of  the  scle- 
rotic, if  not  very  large,  may  be  brought  together  with  one  or  two  fine  sutures, 
any  protruding  portion  of  iris  or  vitreous  humor  being  first  cut  away.  In 
cases  of  extensive  wound,  with  escape  of  a  large  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
eye,  excision  should,  as  a  rule,  be  immediately  performed,  especially  in  pa- 
tients of  the  poorer  class,  to  whom  the  time  required  for  treatment  is  a  matter 
of  importance.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  save  the  ball,  cold  compresses 
shoula  be  applied,  atropia  being  very  freely  used,  and  calomel  and  opium 
administered  internally.  It  may  be  necessary  at  a  later  stage  to  make  an 
artificial  pupil,  to  extract  the  lens  (if  this  have  become  the  seat  of  traumatic 
cataract),  or  to  perform  excision,  if  vision  be  lost  and  suppurative  disorgani- 
zation of  the  eyeball  have  occurred,  particularly  if  sympathetic  implication 
of  the  other  eye  be  threatened.  The  lodgment  of  a  foreign  body  in  the 
deeper  parts  of  the  eye  usually  requires  excision  of  the  globe,  though  it 
may  occasionally  be  possible  to  remove  the  offending  substance  while  pre- 
serving useful  vision.  Dr.  McKeown,  of  Ulster,  has  recorded  several  cases 
in  which  fragments  of  steel  were  removed  by  the  aid  of  a  pointed  magnet  in- 
troduced through  the  wound,  and  recommends  the  use  of  a  large  magnet, 
moved  about  externally  to  the  eye,  as  a  means  of  diagnosis.  Magnets  have 
also  been  successfully  employed  in  cases  recorded  by  McHardy,  Hirsch- 
berg,  Snell,  Appleyard,  Gralezowski,  Oppenheimer,  Owen,  Reid,  and  Jefi^ies. 
A  convenient  instrument  for  the  purpose  has  been  devised  by  Gruening,  of 
New  York. 

Hote. — Foreign  bodies,  such  as  beads,  peas,  bits  of  sponge,  etc.,  are  often 
introduced  by  children  into  the  nostrils,  where  they  occasionally  become 
firmly  fixed,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain,  cause  a  troublesome  form  of  ozsena. 
The  foreign  body  may  usually  be  removed  without  much  difficulty,  bv  means 
of  delicate  forceps,  a  bent  probe,  or  a  small  scoop  (such  as  is  often  placed  at 
one  end  of  a  grooved  director),  or  by  means  of  Thudichum's  douche,  the 
current  being  of  course  directed  through  the  opposite  nostril.  Politzer's  air- 
bag  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  by  J.  O.  Tansley,  of  New  York. 


r. — Foreign  bodies  may  be  removed  from  the  external  ear  with  for- 
ceps, scoop,  wire  loop  (as  advised  by  Hutchinson),  or,  which  is  certainly  the 
safefit  means,  by  long-continued,  and,  if  necessary,  repeated  syringing  with 
tepid  water,  the  pinna  being  drawn  upwards^  or,  in  the  case  of  very  young 
infants,  downwards,  so  as  to  straighten  the  auditory  canal.  Prof.  Gross  uses 
a  iKteel  instrument,  spoon-shaped  at  one  end,  and  provided  at  the  other  with 
a  delicate  tooth,  placed  at  a  right  angle.  This  instrument  is  doubtless  very 
efficient  and  safe  in  skilful  hands,  but  the  general  practitioner  will,  I  think, 
do  wisely  to  be  satisfied  with  simple  syringing,  which  is  indeed,  according  to 
Dr.  Roosa,  and  to  Gruber,  of  Vienna,  much  preferable  to  any  other  means  of 
treatment.  An  ordinary  hard  rubber  syringe  of  the  capacity  of  three  or  four 
oanoes  may  be  used,  the  returning  water  being  received  in  a  bowl  held  be- 
neath the  ear.  When  there  is  much  inflammation,  Gruber  advises  that  at- 
tempts at  removal  should  be  postponed  until  the  subsidence  of  acute  symp- 
toms, when  the  auditory  passage  may  be  dilated  with  sponge  tents,  and 
shrinking  of  the  foreign  body  promoted  by  the  use  of  astringent  solutions. 
Gueraant  prefers  to  ordinary  syringing,  irrigation,  which  may  be  conve- 
niently effected  with  aThudichum's  douche,  or  by  means  of  the  double  hand- 
ball syringe  used  for  the  administration  of  enemata.    Should  syringing  fail, 
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or  should  a  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  render  ite  employment 
unadvisable,  Lowenberg's  <iggltUtnative  metnod  may  be  properly  tned ;  this, 
which  is  a  reyiyal  of  the  plan  long  since  taught  by  Paul  us  ^gineta,  con- 
sists in  the  introduction  of  a  delicate  pencil,  tipped  with  glue  or  plaster  of 
Paris,  which  is  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  foreign  body  until 
adhesion  takes  place,  when  both  may  be  withdrawn  together. 

Cheek. — ^Wounds  of  the  cheek  occasionally  result  in  the  formation  of 
troublesome  fistulse.  If  small,  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  pressure  and  the 
application  of  nitrate  of  silyer,  a  red  hot  wire,  or  the  electric  cautery ;  if 
larger,  the  edges  of  the  fistula  should  be  pared,  and  closely  approximated 
with  sutures  and  a  compress.  If  the  wound  involye  the  parotid  duct,  its 
opening  into  the  mouth  may  be  obliterated,  and  a  true  Salivary  Fistula  re> 
suit.  The  treatment  consists  in  establishing  an  artificial  inner  opening  by 
H.  Morris's  plan  of  introducing  a  fine  catgut  or  whalebone  bougie  from  the 
mouth  into  tne  affected  duct ;  by  forming  a  seton,  by  means  of  a  small  trocar 
and  canula  passed  in  the  natural  direction  of  the  duct,  the  external  opening 
being  subseauently  closed ;  by  turning  the  fistulous  orifice,  with  or  without 
the  surrounaing  integument,  into  the  mouth,  as  practised  by  Van  Buren, 
Langenbeck,  jT  R.  Wood,  and  £.  Mason ;  or  by  the  ingenious  operation 
of  the  late  Prof.  Homer,  which  consists  in  cutting  out  the  diseased  tissues 
with  a  large  and  sharp  saddler's  punch,  pressed  firmly  against  a  wooden 
spatula  previously  introduced  into  the  mouth,  the  external  wound  being 
then  immediately  closed  with  the  twisted  suture.  J.  Allan  reports  two  cures 
by  the  application  of  belladonna  and  glycerine  oyer  the  parotid  gland,  so 
as  to  arrest  the  secretion,  and  thus  permit  the  healing  of  the  wound. 

XoutL — ^Wounds  of  the  Lips  should  be  treated  by  the  application  of 
harelip  pins,  with  additional  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  special  care 
being  taken  to  secure  accurate  adjustment  of  the  prolabium.  Additional 
firmness  may  be  afforded  by  the  use  of  broad  adhesive  strips,  passing  from 
side  to-  side,  or  of  Hainsby's  cheek  compressor,  as  after  the  operation  for 
harelip.  Wounds  of  the  Tongue  do  not  require  sutures,  unlesss  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  the  organ  be  nearly  detached.  Hemorrhage  may  require  the 
application  of  ligatures,  or  of  the  hot  iron.  Wounds  of  the  Soft  Palate^ 
unless  very  small,  require  stitches,  which  may  be  applied  as  after  the  opera- 
tion of  staphyloraphy.  Foreigh  bodies,  such  as  pistol-balls,  teeth,  or  pieces 
of  tobacco-pipe,  may  be  lodged  deeply  in  the  tongue  or  pharynx,  giving 
rise  in  the  latter  situation  to  suppuration,  and  sometimes  to  fatal  secondary 
hemorrhage. 

Injuries  of  the  Neck. 

Wounds. — ^These  injuries,  which  are  usually  of  the  character  of  Intised 
Wounds,  are  most  commonly  inflicted  in  attempts  to  commit  suicide.  It  is 
occasionally  a  matter  of  some  importance,  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view,  to 
be  able  to  determine  whether  a  given  wound  of  the  neck  has  been  self-in- 
flicted, or  received  at  the  hands  of  another ;  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
arrive  at  absolute  certainty  upon  this  point,  but  it  may  be  said,  m  general 
terms,  that  suicidal  wounds  commonly  begin  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck 
(the  person  being  right-handed),  and  pass  transversely  or  obliquely  down- 
wards across  the  part,  the  extent  of  the  wound  on  the  right,  being  usually 
less  than  that  on  the  left,  side.  They  rarely  penetrate  so  deeply  as  to  divide 
the  great  vessels;  hence  the  primd  facie  probability  with  regard  to  a  very 
deep  wound,  "  penetrating  as  oy  a  stab  perpendicularly  towards  the  spine,^' 
ana  perhaps  involving  the  vertebral  column,  would  be  that  it  was  not  self- 
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inflicted.*  Wounds  of  the  neck  may  be  divided  into — 1.  Noiv-Pen-etrating 
Wounds^  which  do  not  involve  the  air-paasage  or  oesophagus;  and  2, 
Penetrating  Wounds,  which  do  involve  one  or  both  of  those  important 
organs. 

L  Hon-Penetrating  Wounds.— The  dan^r  of  non-penetrating  wounds  of 
the  neck,  is  chiefly  from  hemorrhage,  which  is  often  very  profuse ;  if  the 
carotid  artery  or  internal  jugular  vein  be  wounded,  death  may  be  almost  in- 
stantaneous, and  even  bleeding  from  comparatively  small  vessels  may  prove 
fiital  in  the  depressed  state,  both  physical  and  mental,  which  is  usually  present 
in  patients  who  have  attempted  suicide.  Another  danger  is  from  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  large  veins  in  this  region,  which  may  cause  sudden  death,  or, 
as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Le  Gros  Clark,  may  prove  fatal  at  a  later  period,  by 
the  air  becoming  gradually  mixed  with  the  blood,  and  thus  interfering  with 
the  heart's  action.  The  pneumogastric  or  phrenic  nerve  may  also  be  wounded 
in  these  cases,  and  either  event  would  of  itself  almost  certainly  cause  the 
death  of  the  patient.  The  treatment  of  non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  neck, 
consists  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  and  in  approximating  the  ed^  of  the  cut, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  union.  Every  oleeding  vessel,  whetner  artery  or 
vein,  should  be  secured  by  ligatures  above  and  below  the  opening  in  its  coats, 
or  to  either  extremity  if  it  be  completely  divided.  In  cases  of  arterial  bleed- 
ing, in  which  the  precise  source  of  hemorrhage  cannot  be  detected,  the  sur- 
geon should  not  nesitate,  if  necessary,  to  ligate  the  common  carotid,  an 
operation  which,  according  to  Pilz,  has  been  done,  in  cases  of  punctured  and 
incised  wounds,  in  44  instances  with  20  recoveries,  and,  according  to  Cripps, 
in  51  instances  with  23  recoveries  (to  which  may  be  added  a  successful  case 
in  my  own  hands),  the  total  number  of  cases  in  which  the  carotid  has  been 
tied  for  hemorrhage  being,  according  to  the  first-named  author,  228,  with 
94  recoveries.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  however,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  substitute  ligation  of  the  external  carotid,  which  Cripps  has  shown 
to  be  a  much  safer  operation.  Approximation  of  the  lips  oi  the  wound  is 
best  eflected  by  numerous  points  of  the  interrupted  suture,  the  ligature 
threads  being  brought  out  at  the  angles  of  the  wound,  where  they  serve  to 
secure  drainage.  The  sutures  should  embrace  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia 
only,  and  the  deeper  parts  of  the  wound  should  be  approximated  by  means 
of  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  brought  obliquely  around  the  neck.  The 
parts  should  be  further  relaxed  by  bending  the  head  forwards,  with  the  chin 
almost  touching  the  sternum,  and  by  securing  it  in  this  position,  by  means 
of  a  nightcap,  or  sling,  which  should  pass  from  the  occiput  to  a  circular  band 
around  the  chest.  Primary  union,  though  always  to  be  sought,  is  rarely 
attained  in  cases  of  cut-throat,  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound  not  unfre- 
quentiy  sloughing,  and  eventually  healing  by  granulation. 

2.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  neck  may  involve  any  portion  of  the  air- 
tube,  though  the  larynx  is  the  part  usually  affected.  The  relative  frequency 
of  these  wounds,  in  different  situations,  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table 
of  158  cases,  collected  by  Mr.  Durham : — 

Sidiatioa  of  wound.  Number  of  cases. 

Above  the  hyoid  bone 11 

Through  the  thyro-byoid  membrane 46 

Thiougb  the  thyroid  cartilage 85 

Through  the  cnco-thjroid  membrane  or  cricoid  cartilage  26 

Into  the  trachea 41 

'  Sea  upon  this  point  a  paper  by  Dr.  Taylor,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  8d  s.,  vol. 
sir.,  pp.  112-144. 
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The  special  dangers  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  neck,  apart  from  such 
as  are  common  to  these  injuries  and  to  those  which  are  non-penetrating,  are 
the  occurrence  of  asphyxia^  or  more  correctly  apruxa,  emphysema,  dysphagia, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  bronchitis  and  pneum^mia. 

Difficulty  of  Breaihing,  ending,  perhaps,  in  complete  Suffocatum  or  Apncta^ 
in  wounds  or  the  throat,  may  depend  upon  several  causes.  It  may  result 
directly  from  the  accumulation  of  blood,  either  liquid  or  clotted,  in  the  air- 
passages  ;  from  displacement  of  divided  parts,  as  from  a  portion  of  the 
tongue,  the  epiglottis,  or  a  fragment  of  cartilage,  falling  backwards  and 
obstructing  the  rima  glottidis ;  or,  if  the  rings  of  the  trachea  be  widely  sepa- 
rated, from  the  external  soft  parts  being  sucked  inwards,  and  producing  val- 
vular occlusion  of  the  air-tube.  Again,  suffocation  may  result  from  oedema 
of  the  glottis,  from  submucous  emphysema,  or  from  the  pressure  of  an 
abscess. 

Emphysema  is  not  usually  a  grave  complication;  it  may,  however,  as 
already  mentioned,  produce  suffocation,  when  seated  beneath  the  laryngeal 
mucous  membrane,  or,  according  to  Hilton,  may  prove  directly  &tal  by 
pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerves. 

Dysphagia,  sometimes  amounting  to  complete  inabilitv  to  swallow,  is  occa- 
sionally a  source  of  great  danger.  Either  from  a  wound  of  the  oesophagus — 
or,  without  this  part  being  involved,  from  insensibility  of  the  glottis — saliva, 
and  even  particles  of  food,  may  escape  into  the  air-tube,  and  make  their 
appearance  at  the  external  wound. 

Bronchitis  and  Pneumonia  may  arise  from  the  irritation  produced  by  the 
presence  of  blood,  pus,  or  food,  in  the  air-passages,  from  the  admission  through 
the  wound  of  cold  and  dry  air  to  the  lungs,  or  possibly  from  the  direct  ex- 
tension of  inflammation  from  the  seat  of  injury. 

Among  the  occasional  remote  consequences  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
throat  may  be  mentioned  alteration  or  loss  of  voice,  and  the  formation  of 
a  traumatic  stricture  of  the  trachea  or  gullet,  or  of  an  aerial  or  oesophageal 
fistula. 

Treatment. — After  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage,  as  in  cases  of  non-penetrating 
wound,  the  surgeon  may  apply  a  few  sutures  to  either  extremity  of  the 
incision,  leaving,  however,  tne  central  portion,  as  a  general  rule^  to  heal  by 
granulation ;  an  exception  should  be  made  in  those  cases  in  which  the  air- 
tube  is  completely  cut  across,  when,  to  prevent  wide  separation,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  apply  a  stitch  on  either  side,  so  as  to  hold  the  parts  in  apposition. 
The  sutures,  wnich  in  such  a  case  should  be  of  fine  thread,  mav  De  passed 
through  the  superincumbent  connective  tissue,  or  even  superficially  through 
the  cartilages  tnemselves,  one  end  being  cut  off,  and  the  other  brought  like 
a  ligature  through  the  external  wound.  In  other  cases,  from  the  persistence 
of  venous  oozing,  or  from  the  occurrence  of  dyspnoea  on  attempting  to  close 
the  wound,  it  may  be  necessary  to  introduce,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  tracheal 
tube,  as  after  the  operation  of  tracheotomy.  If,  at  any  time,  apncea  be 
threatened,  the  wound  should  be  instantly  reopened,  and,  if  necessary,  arti- 
ficial respiration  resorted  to.  Tracheal  or  laryngeal  stricture  may,  at  a  later 
period,  require  the  performance  of  tracheotomy,  followed  by  systematic 
dilatation  or  even  external  division,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Trendelenburg, 
or  by  excision  of  portions  of  the  tracheal  rings,  or  cricoid  cartilage,  as  prac- 
tised by  H.  Lee,  of  London,  and  by  myself,  in  a  case  under  my  care  at  the 
University  Hospital;  aerial  Jistula  may  (provided  the  larynx  be  unob- 
structed) oe  closed  by  a  plastic  operation. 
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Injuries  of  the  Larynx  and  Trachea. 

A  blow  upon  the  larynx  may  prove  fatal  through  shock,  or  by  inducing 
spaflm  of  the  glottis ;  when  the  injury  is  less  severe,  temporary  insensibility 
only  may  result.  The  treatment,  in  slight  cases,  consists  in  the  adoption  of 
aucn  measures  as  may  prevent  subsequent  inflammation,  but  if  breathing 
have  stopped,  laryngotomy  should  be  performed,  and  artificial  respiration  at 
once  resorted  to. 

Fracture  of  the  Larynx  is  an  exceedingly  dangerous  accident,  the  mor- 
tality, according  to  Durham's  statistics,  being  over  80  per  cent.  No  age 
18  exempt,  though  the  injury  usually  occurs  among  young  adults ;  five  of 
fifteen  cases  analyzed  by  Hunt  were  in  children,  and  only  one  in  a  person 
over  forty-five  years  of  age.  The  usual  causes^  apart  from  gunshot  wounds, 
are,  according  to  the  same  writer,  *'  falls  against  hard  and  projecting  sub- 
stances, blows,  kicks,  and  pressure."  The  symptoms  are  local  pain  and  tender- 
ness ;  swelling  of  the  necx,  with  an  alteration  of  its  form,  consisting  either 
of  flattening  or  of  undue  prominence ;  mobility  of  the  cartilages,  and  occa- 
Bionailv  crepitus.  There  are  besides,  often,  dyspnoea  and  lividity  of  face, 
with  toe  oniinary  evidences  of  collapse,  emphysema,  and  expectoration  of 
bloody  mucus ;  the  latter  symptoms  are  considered  by  Hunt  particularly 
unfiftvorable,  as  indicating  laceration  of  the  laryngeal  mucous  membrane. 
The  annexed  table,  from  Durham,  gives  a  summary  of  62  recorded  cases,  52 
collected  by  H^noque,  and  10  added  by  Durham  himself.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  death  followed  in  every  case  in  which  the  cricoid  cartilage^  was 
involved. 


Cartilaces  fractured. 


Thyroid  only, 

Cricoid  oDly, 

Tbjruid  And  ca  hyoides,  .  .  . 
Thyroid  and  cricoid,  .... 
Thyroid,  cricoid,  and  00  hyoides, 
Thyroid,  cricoid,  and  trachea,     . 

Cricoid  and  trachea, 

Cricoid,  trachea,  and  ob  hyoides, 
*•  FrM^tures  of  larynx,"      .     .    . 

ToUl, 


No.  of  cases. 

Deaths. 

Recoveries. 

24 

18 

0 

11 

11 

•  •• 

4 

2 

2 

9 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

7 

3 

4 

62 

60 

12 

The  treatmenty  in  cases  in  which  the  displacement  is  slight,  and  in  which 
there  is  no  dyspncea,  may  consist  simply  in  supporting  the  parts  with  com- 
presses and  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  If,  however,  the  respiration  be  em- 
ninuBsed,  and  particularly  if  there  be  bloody  expectoration,  no  time  should 
be  lost  in  resorting  to  tracheotomy,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  affords 
almost  the  only  chance  of  saving  the  patient.  Eight  of  the  twelve  cases  of 
recovery  were  saved  by  operation,  while  in  the.  remaining  four,  from  the 
absence  of  haemoptysis  and  emphysema,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  as  remarked 
by  Hunt,  that  tne  fractures  were  in  the  median  line,  and  did  not  involve 

'  A  remarkahle  case  has  been  recently  recorded  by  S  Treulich,  in  which  both  thy- 
roid and  cricoid  cartilages  were  broken — the  latter  in  two  places — and  the  trachea 
raptured  by  the  bite  of  a  hone ;  life  was  saved  by  tracheotomy, 
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the  mucous  membrane.  After  the  operation,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
restore  the  displaced  parts  to  their  proper  position  by  manipulation.  Panas 
and  Catcrinopoulos  recommend,  instead  of  tracheotomy,  a  section  of  the 
thyroid  cartilage,  followed  by  the  introduction  of  a  large  tube,  so  as  to  keep 
the  fragments  in  position.  Dr.  E.  Holden,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  recently 
recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  didoeaiion  of  the  inferior  eomu  of  the  tkyroid 
cartilage.  Luxation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage  has  been  observed  in  two 
cases  by  Stoerk. 

Fracture  or  Buptnre  of  the  Trachea,  without  injury  of  the  larynx,  and 
without  external  wound,  is  an  extremely  rare  and  usually  fatal  accident. 
Cases  are  reported  by  Lonsdale,  Berger,  Beck,  J.  L.  Atlee,  Jr.,  Robertson, 
Corley,  Long,  Drummond,  and  Wagner — ^those  seen  by  the  three  last-men- 
tioned  surgeons  being  the  only  instances  of  recovery.  In  Long's  case,  life 
was  saved  oy  tracheotomy,  supplemented  bv  removal  of  blood  from  the  air- 
passages  by  suction,  and  by  artificial  respiration.  A  case  was  under  my 
care  a  few  years  since,  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  which  an  injury  of  the 
neck  was  followed  by  emphysema  and  passage  of  fluids  from  the  oesophagus 
into  the  trachea,  thus  rendering  probable  the  existence  of  a  slight  rupture 
of  this  organ ;  life  was  maintained  for  several  weeks  by  means  of  nutritive 
enemata,  and  the  patient  eventually  recovered.  Dr.  Lang,  a  German  sur- 
geon, has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  intus9U8eeption  of  the  trachea^  which 
proved  fatal  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks. 

Boms  and  Scalds  of  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  glottis  are  occasionally  met 
with,  especially  among  children,  the  most  usual  form  of  the  injury  resulting 
irom  an  attempt  to  drink  boiling  water  from  the  spout  of  a  tea-kettle.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  some  cases,  steam  may  reach  the  larynx  itself,  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  air-passages  become  secondarily  involved,  by 
the  extension  of  inflammation  from  the  mouth  and  glottis.  The  dangers  are 
those  of  submucous  laryngitis  and  oedema  glottidis,  and  the  treatment  consists 
in  the  application  of  leeches  and  ice  to  the  throat,  and  in  the  administration 
of  antimony,  or  of  calomel  and  opium.  Free  mercurialization  is  considered 
by  Bevau  and  Corley,  of  Dublin,  to  be  the  most  important  measure,  and  the 
latter  surgeon  reports  a  successful  case  in  a  child  less  than  three  years  old, 
who  in  seventeen  hours  took  twenty-four  grains  of  calomel,  and  had  six 
drachms  of  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  into  his  groins  and  axillsa.  The 
oedematous  mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  and  epiglottis  may  be  scarified 
with  a  long  needle,  or  with  a  curved  bistoury,  wrapped  almost  to  its  point 
with  a  strip  of  sticking  plaster,  and,  if  suffocation  appear  imminent,  trache- 
otomy must  be  performed,  as  a  last  resort,  though  its  results  under  these 
circumstances  are  far  from  satisfactory,  23  out  of  28  cases  collected  by  Mr. 
Durham  having  ended  in  death. 

A  similar  injury  may  result  from  drinking  eorroeive  liquids^  such  as  the 
stronger  mineral  acids,  or  caustic  alkalies.  The  treatment  should  be  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  scald  of  the  glottis  or  larynx.  Of  three  cases  men- 
tioned by  Durham,  in  which  tracheotomy  was  performed  for  such  an  injury, 
two  died  and  one  recovered. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Air-Passages. — A  great  variety  of  substances  have 
been  met  with  as  foreign  bodies  in  the  air-passages,  the  most  common  being, 
according  to  Prof.  Gross,  grains  of  corn,  Deans,  melon-seeds,  pebbles,  and 
cherry-stones.  Several  such  objects,  sometimes  of  a  dissimilar  character, 
have  been  occasionally  met  with  in  the  same  case.  In  four  instances  leeehe$ 
have  been  extracted  from  the  larynx,  by  Marcacci,  Trolard,  Maasei,  and 
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Clementi.  Foreign  bodies  usually  enter  the  air-passages  through  the  glot- 
tis, being  drawn  in,  in  the  act  of  inspiration,  or  simply  dropping  in,  as  in 
the  case  of  coins  tossed  in  the  air  and  caught  in  the  mouth,  or — as  has  prob- 
ably happened  in  some  cases,  in  which  suffocation  having  occurred  during 
sleep  or  intoxication,  the  air-passages  have  been  found  to  contain  partially 
digested  food — ^the  foreign  boay  may  be  regurgitated  from  the  stomach,  and 
may  then  make  its  way  through  the  glottis,  the  sensibility  of  which  is  ob- 
tunded  by  the  patient's  condition.  In  other  instances  foreign  bodies  have 
entered  the  air-passages  through  accidental  wounds  or  ulcerations  of  the 
oBSophagus,  of  the  tissues  of  the  neck,  or  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Finally, 
in  one  case  referred  to  by  Prof.  Gross,  a  lymphatic  gland  passed  through  an 
ulcer  in  one  of  the  bronchi,  and  caused  death  by  becoming  impacted  in  the 
rima  glottidis. 

SUuaiion. — A  foreign  body  may  be  arrested  in  any  portion  of  the  air- 
paseages,  or,  more  rarely,  may  be  movable,  changing  its  position  from  time 
to  time.  The  parts  in  which  extraneous  substances  are  most  apt  to  become 
impacted  are  the  larynx  and  one  of  the  bronchi,  usually  the  right. 

Symptoms, — ^The  primary  symptoms,  or  those  of  Obstruction,  are  similar  to 
those  of  inflammatory  or  spasmodic  croup,  only,  if  possible,  more  violent. 
The  patient  feels  a  sense  of  impending  death,  and  is,  indeed,  for  the  time,  in 
mo6t  imminent  danger.  The  face  becomes  livid,  the  eyes  apparently  start 
from  their  sockets,  the  patient  gasps  and  utters  piercing  cries,  foams  at  the 
mouth,  is  perhaps  convulsed,  or  falls  insensible.  The  first  paroxysm  passing 
off,  the  symptoms  of  Irritation  become  prominent.  There  is  a  short,  croupy 
cough,  with  pain,  especially  referred  to  the  top  of  the  sternum,  and  mucous 
or  bloody  expectoration,  raroxysms  of  dyspnoea,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation, 
recur  from  time  to  time,  and  are  due  to  the  dislodgment  of  the  foreign  body, 
and  to  its  being  impelled  against  the  larynx  by  the  act  of  coughing.  Avs- 
euitation  will  reveal  various  signs,  according  to  the  position  of  the  foreign 
body ;  if  this  be  loose  in  any  part  of  the  tube,  it  may  be  heard  moving  up 
and  down  with  a  flapping  sound,  and  occasionally  striking  the  wall  of  the 
trachea ;  if  fixed  in  the  larynx,  there  will  be  a  harsh,  rou^  sound  in  respi- 
ration, coinciding  with  croupy  cough  and  the  other  symptoms  of  obstruction ; 
if  impacted  in  a  bronchus,  or  one  of  its  subdivisions,  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur will  be  usually  deficient,  or  quite  absent,  in  the  corresponding  portion  of 
the  lung,  and  probably  puerile  on  the  opposite  side,  percussion  giving  an 
equally  clear  sound  in  both  localities.  Occasionally  peculiar  rales  are  due 
to  the  nature  of  the  foreign  body,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Gross,  in 
which  an  impacted  plum-stone,  perforated  through  its  middle,  gave  rise  to  a 
strange  whistling  sound. 

IHagnoM. — ^The  diagnosis,  though  often  very  obscure,  may,  in  most  in- 
stances, be  made  by  carefiil  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  investi- 
gation of  its  symptoms.  From  croup  the  diagnosis  can  be  made,  as  pointed 
out  by  Prof  Gross,  by  observing  that  in  that  affection  the  dyspnosa  is  most 
marked  in  inspiration,  while  expiration  is  most  affected  in  obstruction  from  a 
foreign  body.  Aphonia  is,  according  to  the  same  author,  the  most  trust- 
worthy sign  of  impaction  in  the  larynx,  as  distinguished  from  impaction  in 
other  portions  of  tne  air-tube.  From  pharyngeal,  or  cesaphayeal  obstruction, 
the  diagnosis  is  to  be  made  by  carefiil  exploration  with  the  finger  and  pro- 
bang.  In  some  cases,  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  foreign  body  has 
been  actually  seen  lodged  in  the  larynx. 

PtognMis.—A3  lon^  as  a  foreign  body  remains  in  any  portion  of  the  air- 
panages,  the  patient  is  in  imminent  danger ;  the  causes  of^death  are  suffoca- 
tkm  (which  may  occur  at  any  moment),  hemorrhage,  inflammation,  ulcera- 
tion, absoeas,  or  simple  exhaustion.     The  annexed  summary,  taken  from 
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Mr.  Durham's  essay,  shows  compendiously  the  results  in  554  cases — ^theee 
bein^,  I  believe,  the  most  comprehensive  statistics  which  have  yet  beeo 
published. 


1.  Cases  in  which  no  operation  was  performed: — 

Besult. 


Total 

number 

of  cases. 


Death  without  expulsion  of  foreign  body, 

Spontaneous  expulsion  of  foreign  body, 

Expulsion  afler  emetics  (recoided  as  useless  in  46  cases) 
Discharge  at  a  late  period  through  thoracic  abscess,    . 


Total  of  cases  not  operated  on, j    271 

2.  Caeea  in  which  operative  measures  were  adopted : — 

Opxeation. 


Laryngotomy,  followed  by  expulsion,   . 
'*  not  followed  by  expulsion. 

Tracheotomy, 

Laryngo-tracheotomy, 

Direct  extraction, 

Inversion  of  body  and  succussion,     .     . 


Total  of  cases  operated  upon, 


8 

281 

20 

8 

12 


288 


Total  number  of  cases  operated  upon  or  not,.     .  '     554 


170 

16 

8 

12 


218 


95 

164 

5 

7 

. 

••  •  • 

149 
6 
2 

271 

166   1 

14 

13 

Deaths. 


95 
16 


115 


1 

61 
5 


869 


70 


185 


The  mortality  therefore  is,  in  general  terms,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  1  in  3, 
the  death-rate  after  operation  being  less  than  1  in  4  (24.8  per  cent.),  but 
wUhovi  operation  more  than  2  in  5  (42.5  per  cent.).  The  period  during 
which  a  foreign  body  may  remain  in  the  air-passages,  and  yet  be  spontane- 
ously expelled,  varies  from  a  few  hours  up  to  many  years ;  in  64  of  124 
cases  of  spontaneous  expulsion  with  recovery,  collected  by  Mr.  Durham, 
this  period  was  between  one  and  twelve  months. 

Treatment, — In  a  case  in  which  the  dyspnoea  is  not  ur^nt,  a  careful  larynr 
goscopie  examination  should  be  made,  and,  if  the  position  of  the  foreign 
body  be  recognized,  attempts  may  be  made  to  remove  it  by  direct  extraction 
with  suitable  forceps ;  the  same  means  may  be  employed  after  opening  the 
trachea,  and  will  then  be  more  likely  to  succeed,  as  the  risk  of  strangulation 
is  removed.  Voltolini  proposes  to  search  for  the  foreign  body  by  introducing, 
through  the  tracheal  wound,  a  speculum  modelled  after  the  ear  speculum  of 
Brunton.  Inversion  and  suceiLsaion,  which,  though  occasionally  successful 
before  tracheotomy,  are  under  such  circumstances  both  dangerous  and  pain- 
ful, may,  after  the  operation,  be  of  much  service  in  facilitating  the  escape  of 
the  offending  substance.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  surgeon  should, 
as  soon  as  he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case,  perform  traeheot^nny, 
or,  if  the  symptoms  be  very  urgent,  laryngotomy^  the  latter  operation  being 
more  quickly  and  more  easily  accomplished.  If  the  foreign  body  be  now 
found  m  the  larynx,  it  should  be  dislodged  and  extracted,  the  surgeon,  if 
necessary,  dividing  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  the  median  line  (Jhyrotomy),  or 
this  and  the  cricoid  as  well  (crico-thyrotomy).  If  the  foreign  body  be  in  the 
trachea  or  bronchi,  it  may  be  immediately  expelled  through  the  tracheal 
wound,  or  more  rarely  through  the  mouth — though  in  other  cases  it  may  not 
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be  qected  until  eeveral  hours  or  days,  or  even  a  much  looger  period  after  the 
opendon.  There  u  Bome  difference  of  opinion,  among  surgeouB,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  endeavoring  to  extract  foreign  bodies  through  the  tracheal 


Application  of  the  UiyngoKope.    (Eiuciunf 


woond,  by  means  of  forceps.  Mr.  Durham's  statistics  show,  I  think,  con- 
dadT^;,  that  Buch  attempts  are  not  onlv  justifiable,  but  eminently  proper, 
41  cases,  in  which  removal  wae  effected  by  forceps,  having  given  39  recov- 


or  uied  In  la]7ngo4copy. 


\ 


erieB,  and  but  2  deaths,  neither  of  which  appears  to  have  been  due  to  the 
DM  of  the  instrument.  The  best  forceps  for  the  purpose  are  those  devised 
by  Prof.  Grose  (Fig.  177),  the  bUdee  of  which  are  five  inches  long,  and 


GrDU'a  Incheal  farcepa. 


which,  being  made  of  German  silver,  can  be  bent  to  suit  any  particular  case, 
while  they  are  so  delicate  as  uot  matorially  to  intorfere  with  the  passage  of 
ur  daring  the  neceesary  manipulations. 
After  die  exit  of  the  foreign  body,  the  wound  may  usually  be  closed  at 
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once;  but,  if  there  be  much  laryngeal  irritation,  a  tube  may  be  introduoed 
for  a  few  days,  until  this  has  subsided. 

Subhycidean  pharyngotomy  (see  Chapter  XXXVIII.)  may,  in  some  caseB, 
be  preferred  to  either  laryngotomj  or  tracheotomy,  and  has  been  suecessfully 
resorted  to  in  a  case  of  foreign  body  impacted  in  the  larynx,  by  Lefferts. 

Surgical  Treatment  of  Apncea. 


Apncea,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called.  Asphyxia,  may  arise  from 
various  causes,  such  as  drowning,  inhalations  of  chloroform  or  of  poisonous 
gases,  spasm  or  oddema  of  the  larynx,  or  the  presence  of  false  membrane,  of 
a  morbid  growth,  or  of  a  foreign  body  in  any  portion  of  the  air-passages. 
The  surgical  operations  employed  in  the  treatment  of  apnoea  are,  artificial 
regpiratum  and  the  various  procedures  which  are  included  under  the  general 
term  of  bronchotomy}  Bronchotomy  is  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the  air- 
passages  themselves  are  in  any  way  obstructed ;  Artificial  EespiraUon  to  cases 
m  which  the  air-passages  are  free,  or  in  which  apncea  continues  ailer  the 
performance  of  bronchotomy. 

Artificial  Kespiration. — ^This  may  be  effected  in  several  ways: — 

1.  Mouth  to  MovJth  InflatioUf  though  obiectionable  as  Aimbhing  air  which 
has  already  been  expired,  is  occasionally  the  only  method  wluch  can  be 
employed  in  an  emergency,  and  may  be  resorted  to,  in  any  case,  while  more 
efficient  means  are  bein?  procured. 

2.  Infiaiion  wiih  Beluywe,  provided  with  a  suitable  mouth  or  nose  piece, 
may  be  efficiently  used,  provided  that  care  be  taken  to  secure  expiration  by 
manual  compression,  and  that  the  instrument  be  worked  gently,  and  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  times  in  the  minute. 

3.  InflcUon  with  Oxygen  Oas  might  be  tried  in  extreme  cases,  or  when 
other  means  had  failea :  the  gas  might  conveniently  be  administered  from  a 
bladder,  fitted  with  a  mouth-piece. 

4.  Artificial  respiration  may  readilybe  practised  by  alternately  OompresB- 
ing  the  Chetst  and  Abdomen  wiih  the  Manda,  to  imitate  expiration,  and  then 
allowing  the  natural  resiliency  of  the  thoracic  walls  to  produce  expansion, 
and  thus  imitate  inspiration.  This  method  is  very  easily  applied,  and  is 
particularly  suitable  m  cases  of  apparent  death  from  chloroform. 

5.  SUveder'a  Method^  which  is  that  adopted  by  the  Royal  Humane  Society, 
of  England,  consists  in  placing  the  patient  in  a  supine  position,  with  the  head 
and  shoulders  slightly  elevated,  then  grasping  the  arms  above  the  elbows, 
drawing  them  gently  but  steadily  upwards  till  they  meet  above  the  head, 
keeping  them  thus  for  two  seconds,  and,  finally,  bringing  them  downwards, 
and  pressing  them  for  two  seconds  more  against  the  sides  of  the  chest.  This 
mampulation  is  to  be  repeated,  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  until  natural 
respiration  is  established,  or  until  a  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  show  that 
further  efibrts  are  useless. 

6.  Dr.  B.  Hou)ard*8  " Direct  Method"  for  cases  of  apparent  death  from 
drowning,  consists  in  turning  the  patient  downwards  with  a  roll  of  clothing 
under  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  making  pressure  on  the  back  so  as  to 
force  the  water  out  of  the  lungs  and  stomach;  then  reversing  the  patient's 
position,  putting  the  roll  of  clothing  under  the  back,  placinje  his  hands  to- 
gether above  his  head,  which  is  kept  low,  and  practising  artificial  respiration 

*  MAcewen,  Paton,  and  Sanctuary  recommend  caiheieriEation  of  the  larynx 
throuffh  the  mouth,  as  preferable  to  bronchotomy  in  obetraction  from  caoMt  other 
than  Uie  presence  of  a  foreign  body. 
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bj  compressing  the  lower  part  of  the  chest,  and  letting  go  with  a  jerk  so  as 
to  allow  the  parts  to  expand  by  their  natural  resiliency. 

7.  MarehaU  Halts  " Ready  Method" — This  mode  of  treatment,  which  is, 
upon  the  whole,  probably  the  best  yet  suggested,  is  thus  described  by  its  dis- 
tinguished author,  under  the  name  of  "  Prone  and  Postural  Respiration :" — 

"(1.)  Treat  the  patient  instantly^  on  the  spot,  in  the  open  air,  exposing  the  face 
and  chest  in  the  hreeze  (except  in  severe  weather). 

"I.  7b  Clear  the  Throat 

"(2.)  Place  the  patient  gently  on  the  face,  with  one  wrist  under  the  forehead. 
[All  fluids,  and  the  tongue  itself,  then  fall  forwards,  leaving  the  entrance  into  the 
windpipe  free^l    If  there  be  breathing,  wait  and  watch;  if  not,  or  if  it  fail — 

**II.  To  Excite  Respiratum, 

**  (8.)  Tarn  the  patient  well  and  instantly  on  his  side,  and 

*'  (4.)  Excite  the  nostrils  with  snuff,  the  throat  with  a  feather,  etc.,  and  dash  cold 
water  on  the  face  previously  rubbed  warm.  If  there  be  no  success,  lose  not  a  moment, 
but  instantly — 

"  III.  7b  Imitate  Respiration. 

*'(6.)  Replace  the  patient  on  his  face,  raising  and  supporting  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men well  on  a  folded  coat  or  other  article  of  dress. 

''(6.)  Turn  the  body  very  gently  on  the  side  and  a  little  beyond,  and  then  briskly 
on  the  face,  alternately;  repeating  these  measures  deliberately,  efficiently,  and  perse- 
▼eringly  fifteen  times  in  the  minute,  occasionally  varying  the  side.  [When  the 
patient  repoees  on  the  chest,  this  cavity  is  compressed  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
expiimtion  takes  place;  when  he  is  turned  on  the  side,  this  pressure  is  removed,  and 
hupi ration  occurs.] 

**(7.)  When  the  prone  position  is  resumed,  make  equable  but  efficient  pressure^ 
with  brisk  movement,  along  the  back  of  the  chest,  removing  it  immediately  before 
rotation  on  the  side.  [The  first  measure  augments  the  expiration,  the  second  com- 
mences inspiration.] 

'*The  result  is  respiration ;  and,  if  not  too  late,  life  t 

"  IV.  7b  Induce  dreulation  and  Warmth, 

"^8.)  Rub  the  limbs  upwards,  with  firm  grasping  pressure  and  with  energy,  using 
hanakerchiefb,  etc,  [By  this  measure,  the  blood  is  propelled  along  the  veins  towards 
the  heart.] 

'*  (9.)  Let  the  limbs  be  thus  dried  and  warmed,  and  then  clothed,  the  bystanders 
supplying  coats,  etc. 

"  ( 10.)  Avoid  the  continuous  warm  bathy  and  the  position  on  or  inclined  to  the  back," 

Whatever  mode  of  treatment  be  adopted,  should  be  perseveringly  continued 
&r  three  or  four  hours,  unless  sooner  successful ;  if  secondary  apncea  come  on 
after  apparent  recovery,  artificial  respiration  should  be  again  resorted  to, 
tf^etber  with  the  application  of  electricity  to  the  ba^  of  the  brain  and  upper 
part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Brondiotomy. — Under  this  name  are  embraced  the  operations  of  Laryn- 
gcUmiy  and  Tracheotomy,  together  with  their  modifications,  Thyrotomy,  Cnco- 
ihyrotcmy,  and  Laryngo-tracheotomy,  the  names  of  which  sufficiently  express 
their  nature. 

L  Laiyngotomy. — In  this  operation  the  windpipe  is  opened  through  the 
crico-thyroid  membrane.  The  larynx  being  steadied  between  the  thumb  and 
fingers  of  the  left  hand,  the  surgeon  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  of  about 
an  inch,  in  the  median  line,  over  the  lower  half  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  the 
crio^-thyroid  space,  and  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  sterno-hyoid  muscles  being 
now  sepMEirated,  and  the  intervening  fascia  and  connective  tissue  divided  to 
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the  Aill  extent  of  the  cutaneous  wound,  the  knife  is  at  once  thrust,  with  its 
edge  upwards,  through  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  and  its  mucous  lining, 
into  the  larjnx.  The  opening  is  then  en]ai^;ed  transversely  as  much  as  may 
be  required,  and  the  tube  Introduced.  The  only  Tessel  likely  to  be  cut  is  the 
crico-thyroid  artery,  which  should,  as  a  rule,  be  secured  before  opening  the 
larynx.  This  operation,  which  is  by  no  means  difficult,  may  be  performed 
either  with  or  without  the  aid  of  aufeathesia,  the  patient  being  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  with  the  head  thrown  backwards,  and  the  neck  rendered 
prominent  by  means  of  a  pillow  beneath  the  nucha. 

3.  Tracheotomy. — In  this  operation  two  or  more  of  the  tracheal  rings 
are  divided,  or  an  elliptical  portion  of  their  anterior  face  cut  away.     The 

Satient  being  in  the  position  already  described,  and  preferably  under  the  in- 
uence  of  an  aniesthetic,  the  surgeon,  standing  at  his  left  side,  or,  which  I 
prefer,  at  his  head,  makes  a  longitudinal  median  incision,  extending  from  the 
Dottom  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more  below,  according 


to  the  length  of  the  neck.  The  subcutaneous  fat  and  areolar  tissue  are  idmi- 
larly  divided,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  any  superficial  veins ;  the  sterno- 
hyoid and  stemo-thyroid  muscles  being  then  cautiously  separated  with  the 
handle  of  the  knife,  or  with  the  director,  the  trachea,  crossed  by  the  it^thmus 
of  the  thj^oid  gland,  is  exposed.  The  trachea,  which  may  be  recognized  by 
its  white  appearance,  may  be  opened  above,  through,  or  below  the  thyroid 
isthmus,  the  first  being,  m  the  case  of  children  especially,  the  point  to  be 
preferred  ;  if  it  be  necessary  to  cut  through  the  isthmus,  a  ligature  must  be 
first  applied  on  either  side  of  the  point  of  division.  Hemorrhage  having 
been  arrested,  the  surgeon  draws  forwards  the  trachea  with  a  tenaculum, 
and  thrusting  in  his  knife,  edge  upwards,  divides  the  necessary  number  of 
rings.  Any  false  membrane  which  presents  itself  having  been  gently  with- 
drawn, the  tube  is  introduced,  and,  when  the  respiration  has  become  tran- 
quil, the  surgeon  may,  if  it  be  thought  proper,  temporarily  remove  it,  and 
proceed  to  cut  away  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  front  wall  of  the  trachea ; 
this  step,  though  not,  I  think,  in  itself  objectionable,  is,  however,  seldom 


The  above  description  presupiKiaes  that  the  surgeon  has  time  to  make  a 
careful  dissection  of  the  superincumbent  parts,  before  opening  the  windpipe — 
and,  in  the  immense  majority  of  instances,  enough  time  is  nfibrded  for  this 
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parpoee.  I  believe,  however,  with  Mr.  Durham,  that  cases  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  which  it  is  very  important  to  hasten  the  steps  of  the  operation ; 
and,  in  such  an  emergency,  would  recommend  a  plan  described  by  that 
author,  and  which  he  assures  us  he  has  advantageously  employed  in  nineteen 
instances.  In  this  method  the  operator  (standing  on  the  patient's  right  side) 
places  the  forefinger  of  the  left  nand  on  the  left  side  of  tne  trachea,  and  the 
thumb  on  the  right,  pressing  steadily  backwards  until  he  feels  the  pulsation 
of  both  carotid  arteries.  By  slightly  approximating  the  finger  and  thumb, 
he  feels  that  the  trachea  is  firmly  and  securely  held  between  them,  and  knows 
that  the  safety  of  the  great  vessels  is  insured,  while  the  tissues  over  the  wind- 
pipe are  rendered  tense.  The  finger  and  thumb  thus  placed  are  not  to  be 
moved  until  the  trachea  is  reached.  By  a  succession  of  careful  incisions,  the 
surgeon  now  cuts  boldly  down  on  the  windpipe,  the  finger  and  thumb  on 
either  side  helping  him  to  judge  of  the  position  of  the  median  line  (from 
which  the  knife  must  not  deviate),  and,  by  their  pressure,  causing  the  wound 
to  gape,  and  the  trachea  to  advance.  The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is 
passed  from  time  to  time  into  the  wound,  to  make  sure  that  no  important  ves- 
sel is  in  the  way,  and  when  the  trachea  is  reached  the  knife  is  introduced 
(guarded  by  the  right  forefinger),  or  the  windpipe  may  be  seized  with  a 
tenaculum  and  opened  as  in  the  ordinary  operation. 

The  chief  danger  from  tracheotomy  is  from  hemorrhage ;  instances  are  on 
record  in  which  the  carotid, or  even  the  innominate,  artery^  has  been  wounded, 
while  fatal  bleeding  has  not  unfrequently  occurred  from  the  division  of  large 
veins.  Arterial  hemorrhage  should,  of  course,  be  checked  before  opening  the 
trachea,  and  bleeding  veins  should  also  be  secured,  provided  that  death  from 
suffocation  be  not  likely  to  occur  while  this  is  being  done.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  tne  venous  congestion  is  due,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
obstruction  of  the  patient's  breathing,  and  will  be  lessened  as  soon  as  free 
respiration  is  established ;  hence  the  surgeon  should  not  fear,  if  necessary,  to 
open  the  windpipe  even  while  venous  bleeding  continues,  introducing  the 
canula,  as  has  been  forcibly  said,  "even  through  a  very  pool  of  blood."  In 
order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  hemorrhage,  Verneuil,  Bourdon,  and  Fowler,  of 
Brooklyn,  recommend  the  use  of  a  knife  heated  by  the  galvanic  cautery,'  and 
report  several  cases  in  which  tracheotomy  has  been  thus  bloodlessly  per- 
formed. I  cannot  but  doubt,  however,  whether  this  mode  of  treatment  will 
ever  supersede  the  ordinary  operation  with  the  simple  scalpel. 

Laryngo-traeheotomy  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  combination  of  laryngotomy 
with  tracheotomy  above  the  thyroid  axis.  Its  mode  of  performance  requires 
DO  special  description. 

After-treatment  of  Cases  of  Bronchotomy. — In  almost  all  cases,  except 
thone  of  foreign  body  in  the  air-passages,  it  is  necessary  to  introduce  a  tracheal 
tanula  or  /uAc,  which  must  be  worn  until  the  power  of  breathing  through  the 
larynx  is  restored.  The  tube  should  be  made  of  silver,  with  a  curve  of  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  double^  so  that  the  inner  canula  may  be  re- 
moved and  cleansed,  while  the  outer  retains  its  position,  the  two  being  secured 

'  Secondary  hemorrhcLge  from  the  innominate  artery,  resulting  from  ulceration  due 
t^)  pressure  of  the  canula,  proved  fatal  in  two  cases  reported  to  the  Anatomical 
Society  of  Paris,  and  referred  to  in  the  British  Medical  Journal  for  April  2,  1881. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  tracheal  mucous  membrane  proved  fatal  in  one  of  my  own  cases, 
by  giving  rise  to  broncho-pneumonia. 

'  Amussat  had  previously  employed  the  galvanic  cautery,  dividing  the  trachea 
from  within  outwards  with  a  platinum  wire  previously  introduced  by  means  of  a 
cnrred  needle.  Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  has  been  recently  employed  in  trache- 
otomy by  Poinsot,  of  Bordeaux. 
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by  means  of  a  button  attached  to  the  Qeck-plate  of  the  outer  one.     The 

neck-plate  itself  abould  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  the  canula  to  move  freely 

with  the  motions  of  the  trachea,  and  the  inner  tube  should  project  beyoDa 

the  outer  one  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 

Fio.  179.  at  either  extremity.    The  caijula  should  be 

from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  and,  as 

advised  by  Mr.  Howse  and  Mr.  Parker,  as 

large  as  can  be  conveniently  introduced  into 

the  trachea.     For  use  aft«r  laryngolomy  the 

canula  may  be  a  little  flattened,  l^e  transverse 

being  somewhat  greater  than  the  antero-poe- 

terior  diameter  of  its  section. 

The  canlila  above  described,  which   em- 
braces the  improvements  of  both  Obr*  and 
Ro^er,  is,  I  think,  preferable  to  either  the 
Tracheal  tuiw.  Ordinary  double  tube,  or  the  bivalve  canula 

of  Fuller.  Mr.  Durham  has  suggested  a  still 
further  modification,  by  which  the  length  of  the  tube  can  be  regulated,  by 
means  of  a  screw,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  any  particular  case.  Mr. 
Parker  employs  a  tube,  the  shape  of  which  he  compares  to  that  of  a  Gothic 
rather  than  a  Roman  arch.  To  facilitate  the  introduction  of  a  tube,  the 
edges  of  the  wound  may  be  held  apart  with  two-  or  three-bladed  dilating 
forceps,  or,  which  is  better,  a  blunl^pointed  pilot  trocar,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
(jairflner,  or  a  fenestrated  tubular  trocar,  as  employed  by  M.  P6an,may  be 
thrust  in  with  the  canula,  to  be  withdrawn,  of  course,  as  soon  as  the  latter 
is  in  place.  Itlr.  Durham  employs  a  "  lobster-tailed  "  trocar,  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  Squires  "  vertebrated "  cathet«r.  Flexible  tubes  are 
used  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker. 

The  canula  being  introduced,  is  held  in  position  by  tapes,  attached  to  the 
neck-plate,  and  fastened  around  the  neck.  During  the  whole  course  of  after- 
treatment,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  should  be  kept  moist  and  warm  (from 
75°  to  80°  Fahr.) ;  the  inner  tube  should  be  frequently  removed  and  cleansed, 
and,  if  the  operation  have  been  done  for  pseudo-membranous  croup  or  diph- 
theria, lime-water  or  dilute  carbolic  acid  may,  from  time  to  time,  be  vaporized 
through  the  tube  with  an  atomizer.  Hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpine 
are  recommended  by  Dullscourt  and  other  French  sui^ms.  The  expecto- 
rated matters  should  be  constantly  wiped  away,  and  accumulations  of  mucus 
or  false  membrane  removed  with  a  camel's-hair  brush,  feather,  or  "elbow- 
forceps."  As  soon  as  the  canula  can  be  safely  dispeused  with,  it  may  be 
removed,  but  this  should  not  be  done  permanently  until,  by  leaving  it  out 
for  several  hours  at  a  time,  it  has  been  proved  that  tne  function  of  the  larynx 
has  been  restored. 

If  it  be  necessary  to  perform  bronchotomy  in  an  emergency,  and  when  a 
tracheal  canula  cannot  be  obtained,  the  surgeon  must  have  recourse  to 
exci!>ing  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  tracheal  wall,  and  keeping  the  edges  of 
the  wound  apart  with  retractors  made  of  bent  wire  (the  hooks  of  ordinary 
large  "hooks  and  eyes"  will  answer),  secured  by  an  elastic  band  passing 
behind  the  neck.  If  apncea  persist  after  a  free  opening  has  been  made  into 
the  windpipe,  the  surgeon  must  at  once  resort  to  one  or  other  of  the  methnds 
of  practising  artificial  respiration  already  described.  Dr.  Beverley  Robin- 
son, of  New  York,  has  devised  an  ingenious  "insufflator,"  by  means  of  which 
the  surgeon  can  directly  inflate  the  patient's  chest  through  the  tracheal 
tube,  without  incurring  any  risk  from  contact  with  the  secretions  of  the  part. 
Thb  instrument,  or  a  double-acting  bellows,  &s  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  W. 
Richardson,  should  be  employed  m  case  suffocation  is  threatened  by  false 
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membrane  accumulating  below  the  opening  in  the  trachea;  or,  if  neither  of 
these  be  at  hand,  an  ordinair  hand-ball  syringe  (reversed)  may  be  used,  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Green,  of  Brooklyn. 

Choice  of  Operation. — ^The  relative  advantages  of  laryngotomy  and  trache- 
otomy are  still  a  matter  of  dispute  among  practical  surgeons.  Tracheotomy 
is  preferred  in  all  cases  by  Mr.  Marsh,  and  laryngotomy,  or  laryngo-trache- 
otomy,  by  Mr.  Holmes,  especially  among  children.  Mr.  Erichsen  recommends 
laryngotomy  for  adults,  and  tracheotomy,  above  the  thyroid  isthmus,  for 
children ;  while  Mr.  Durham  considers  that  the  advantages  of  opening  the 
trachea  below  the  isthmus,  as  compared  with  its  risks  and  difficulties,  are 
greater  than  those  afforded  by  making  the  opening  higher  up.  While  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  rule  of  universal  application  can  be  safely  laid  down 
upon  this  question,  1  would  advise,  in  general  terms,  that  tradieotcmy  above 
the  isthmus  should  be  preferred,  in  all  cases  in  which  time  is  afforded  for  a 
careful  and  deliberate  operation,  but  that  if  great  haste  is  essential,  larynr 
goiomyj  which  may  readily  be  converted  subsequently  into  laryngo-tracheoiomyy 
should  be  performed  instead.  When  the  operation  is  required  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a  foreign  body  in  the  windpipe,  a  more  definite  rule  may  be  given. 
If  the  offending  substance  be  lodged  in  the  larynx,  that  part  itself  must 
usually  be  opened,  though  Dr.  Le&rts,  of  New  York,  has  under  these  cir- 
cumstances successfully  employed  Malgaigne's  and  Langenbeck's  operation 
of  sub-hyoidean  pharyngotomy  (see  Chap.  XXXVIII.),  but  if  the  foreign 
body  be  in  any  other  part  of  the  air-passages,  tracheotomy  is  the  operation 
to  be  chosen.  The  risKS  of  tracheotomy,  per  se,  are  not  very  great,  death  in 
&t&l  cases  usually  resulting  from  a  continuance  of  the  disease  rather  than 
from  the  operation.  The  result  of  the  procedure,  in  my  own  hands,  has 
been  to  save  six  out  of  fifteen  cases. 


Injuries  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Wounds. — ^These  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  describing  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  neck,  the  treatment  of  which  injuries  is  complicated  by  the 
oeaophageal  wound,  through  the  difficulty  thence  arising  in  administering  the 
necessary  amount  of  nutriment.  A  patient  with  wound  of  the  gullet,  may 
be  fed  through  an  elastic  gum  catheter,  introduced  through  the  mouth,  or, 
if,  with  suicidal  intent,  he  refuse  to  separate  the  jaws,  through  the  nose.  By 
this  means  a  pint  of  beef-essence,  or  of  "  eggnog,"  may  be  introduced  two 
or  three  times  a  day,  until  the  power  of  deglutition  returns.  If  the  wound 
is  above  the  position  of  the  larynx,  suffocation  may  occur  from  the  super- 
venticm  of  oedema  of  the  glottis — an  accident  which  would  call  for  the  im- 
mediate performance  of  laryngotomy. 

Suptnre  of  the  QBsophagns  is  a  rare  form  of  injury  of  which  Charles, 
of  Belfast,  has  collected  15  cases;  to  these  may  be  added  one  observed  by 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  others  recently  reported  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bailey,  of 
Albany,  and  Dr.  G.  O.  Allen,  of  Boston.  The  accident  has  usually  occurred 
during  the'  act  of  vomiting,  and  the  symptoms  are  intense  pain  with  col- 
lapse, followed  by  death  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours.  According  to  Fitz, 
the  affection  is  still  rarer  than  would  be  indicated  by  the  above  figures, 
many  of  the  reported  cases  being,  in  the  opinion  of  this  author,  really  in- 
stances of  poi^t-roortem  soflening  and  perforation. 
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Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Pharynx  or  (Esophagus. — Foreign  bodies  not  un- 
frequently  become  impacted  in  some  portion  of  the  food-passa^  (usually, 
according  to  H.  Allen,  either  at  the  position  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  or  just 
above  the  crossing  of  the  left  bronchus),  and  produce  not  only  great  irrita- 
tion and  difficulty  of  swallowing,  but  may  even  induce  suffocation  by  pres- 
sure on  the  windpipe.  The  symptoms  vary  with  the  nature,  size,  and  position 
of  the  foreign  body.  A  fish-bone,  bristle,  or  pin  may  be  caught  between 
the  tonsil  and  half-arches  of  the  palate,  and  give  rise  to  much  discomfort, 
with  tickling  cough,  dysphagia,  and  nausea.  A  pointed  body  in  this  situa- 
tion may  even  perforate  an  important  vessel,  and  thus  cause  death  by  hem- 
orrhage. A  bolus  of  food,  arrested  at  the  summit  of  the  oesophagus,  may 
suffocate  the  patient  by  pressure  on  the  larynx ;  or,  again,  a  hard  body,  such 
as  a  bone  or  tooth-plate,  may,  if  impacted,  produce  ulceration  of  the  oesoph- 
ageal walls,  and  penetrate  into  the  larynx,  or  other  important  structures  in 
the  neighborhood. 

The  diagnmis  is  usually  sufficiently  evident  from  the  sensations  of  the 
patient,  but  in  any  case  of  doubt,  the  surgeon,  besides  carefttlly  inspecting 
the  pharynx  in  a  good  light,  should  sweep  his  finger  around  the  part  as  far 
as  he  can  reach,  and  cautiously  explore  the  oesophagus  with  a  well-oiled  pro- 


Fio.  180. 


Bulge's  oesophageal  forceps. 

bang.  In  some  cases  the  laryngoscope  may  be  used  to  facilitate  the  exami- 
nation of  the  upper  portion  of  the  gullet.  Though  the  foreign  body  can 
thus  usually  be  discovered,  if  present,  a  small  substance,  such  as  a  fish-bone, 
may,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  elude  detection  even  after  careful 
and  repeated  exploration ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  sensations  of  the  patient 
may  continue  to  indicate  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body  for  a  long  period, 
when  none  is  really  present,  and  oesophagotomy  has  actually  been  performed, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  without  any  substance  being  found  which  could 
account  for  the  patient's  symptoms. 

Fio.  181. 


Swivel  probang. 


Treatment, — If  suffocation  be  threatened,  unless  the  foreign  body  can  at 
once  be  seized  and  removed,  tracheotomy  should  be  resorted  to  without  delay. 
In  every  case  an  effort  should  be  made  to  extract  the  foreign  body  through 
the  mouth,  and  this  can  usually  be  done,  either  by  simply  hooking  it  out  with 
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Fig.  182. 


the  finger  (if  lodged  in  the  pharynx),  or  by  the  cautious  use  of  oesophageal 
forceps  (Fig.  180),  or  of  the  horse-hair,  or  swivel  probang.  Dr.  Lamm,  a 
Swedish  surgeon,  has  succeeded  in  washing  out  a 
foreign  body  from  the  oesophagus  by  syringing 
through  a  flexible  catheter.  If  the  foreign  body  be 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  be  likely  to  produce 
injurious  consequences  in  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
as  a  lump  of  meat,  or  even  a  small  coin,  it  may,  if  its 
extraction  prove  difficult,  be  pushed  onwards  into 
the  stomach,  with  a  sponge  or  ivory-headed  pro- 
bang.*  If,  as  occasionally  Siough  rarely  happens,  a 
foreign  body  in  the  gullet  can  be  neither  extracted, 
nor  otherwise  disposed  of,  it  should  be  removed 
trough  an  external  incision,  by  the  operation 
known  as  pharyngotomy  or  cRsophagotomy. 

(Btophagotomy. — If  the  forei^  body  can  be  felt 
externally,  the  operation  should  be  done  on  that  side 
which  is  the  most  prominent ;  otherwise  the  left  side 
is  to  be  chosen,  as  the  oesophagus  naturally  inclines 
somewhat  in  that  direction.  The  patient  should  be 
ansesthetized,  and  placed  in  a  supine  position,  with 
the  head  and  shoulders  a  little  raised,  and  the  face 
somewhat  averted.  An  incision,  four  or  five  inches 
long,  is  made  in  the  space  between  the  trachea  and 
the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  beginning  above,  on  a 
level  with  the  top  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  This  in- 
cision is  cautiously  deepened,  the  omo-hyoid  mus- 
cle, and  the  outer  fibres  of  the  stemo-hyoid  and 
stemo-thyroid,  being  divided  if  necessary ;  the  carotid 
sheath  is  carefully  drawn  outwards,  and  held  with  a 
blunt  hook,  the  trachea  and  thyroid  gland  being 
nmilarly  drawn  inwards.  If  the  foreign  body  can 
now  be  felt,  the  oesophagus  may  be  incised  directly 
apon  it ;  otherwise  a  sound  or  curved  forceps  should 
be  introduced  through  the  mouth,  and  made  to  pro- 
ject in  the  wound,  thus  afibrding  a  guide  to  the  point 
at  which  the  gullet  should  be  opened.  The  incision 
may  be  subsequently  enlarged  either  upwards  or 
downwards,  and  the  foreign  body  extracted  with 
the  finger  or  forceps. 

Special  care  must  be  taken  in  this  operation  not 
to  wound  either  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  or  the 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  The  incision  should  be 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  the  patient  being 
fed  through  a  catheter,  as  after  an  accidental  wound 
of  the  oesophagus.    This  operation  is  essentially 

that  which  nas  been  successftilly  performed  by  Syme,  Cock,  and  Cheever, 
and  seems  to  me  in  every  way  preferable  to  that  by  a  median  incision,  which 
wa«  recommended  by  Ndaton.  The  results  of  oesophagotomy  for  the  removal 
of  foreign  bodies  are  quite  encouraging,  44  cases  to  which  1  have  references 
having  given  35  recoveries  and  only  9  deaths. 

^  An  En^linh  sureeon,  Dr.  Stewart,  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  a  live  fish  was  thus 
nieceMfally  disposed  of. 


Horsehair  probang,  or  Xa- 
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Caaea  of  CEsophagotomy  for 

Removal  of  Foreign  Bodies. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

\  No. 

1 

28. 

Operator. 

Resuk. 

1. 

Alexander. 

Recovered. 

Goarsauld. 

Recovered. 

2. 

Antoniesz. 

u 

24. 

Hitchcock. 

(1 

8. 

Arnold. 

t% 

26. 

Inzani. 

cc 

4. 

Arnott. 

Died. 

26. 

Hodden. 

II 

6. 

Atherton. 

Recovered. 

27. 

Id. 

u 

6. 

Id. 

(( 

28. 

Eronlein. 

t( 

7. 

B4gin. 

(( 

29. 

Langenbeck. 
Id. 

(1 

8. 

Id. 

u 

30. 

u 

9. 

Billroth. 

n 

\  31. 

Id. 

Died. 

10. 

Id. 

It 

1  32. 

McKeown. 

Recovered. 

11. 

Id. 

IC 

'  38. 

Maclean. 

a 

12. 

Id. 

Died. 

34. 

McLean. 

(1 

13. 

Cazin. 

Recovered. 

36. 

Id. 

i( 

14. 

Oheever. 

" 

36. 

Martini. 

Died. 

15. 

Id. 

(( 

,  37. 

PSan. 

Recovered. 

16. 

Id. 

(( 

38. 

Roland. 

it, 

17. 

Id. 

Died. 

39. 

1 

Sonnenberg. 

it 

18. 

1    Cock. 

Recovered. 

l40. 

Sonridr. 

n 

19. 

Id. 

ti 

41. 

Stanley. 

Died. 

20. 

De  Lavacherie. 

a 

42. 

Syme. 

Recovered. 

21. 

Demarquay. 

Died. 

;  43. 

Westmoreland. 

Died. 

22. 

1    Flaubert. 

1 
1 

(( 

i;^- 

Wheeler. 

Recovered. 

Note. — Twenty-two  of  the  above  cases  are  derived  from  Dr.  D.  W.  Cheever's  table, 
in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Report  of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  first  series  (1870),  page 
622.  In  the  cases  numbered  16,  24,  80,  33,  and  48,  no  foreign  body  appears  to  have 
been  found.  I  have  not  included  in  the  table  two  operations  by  Mr.  Synie,  and  one 
by  Dr.  Gay,  in  which  the  foreign  bodies  had  already  made  their  way  through  the 
oesophagus  by  ulceration,  and  which  cannot,  therefore,  strictly  speaking,  be  con- 
sidered as  cases  of  oesophagotomy. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


INJURIES  OP  THE  CHEST. 

Contusions. 

ContasioiiB  of  the  Thoracic  Parietes,  Tlnaocompanied  by  Visceral  I^jvrj^ 

are  usually  of  but  trifling  importance ;  if  there  be  much  pain  attending  the 
act  of  respiration,  the  surgeon  should  fix  the  injured  side  with  broad  stripe 
of  adhesive  plaster,  precisely  as  in  a  case  of  fractured  ribs.  An  occasional 
consequence  of  severe  contusion  of  the  chest  is  the  formation  of  an  abscess 
beneath  the  pectoral  muscle ;  suppuration  in  this  situation  may  continue  for 
a  considerable  time  without  being  recognized,  pointing  at  last  probably  in 
the  axilla.  The  local  symptoms  are  necessarily  obscure,  consisting  mainly 
in  great  pain,  and  general  swelling  of  the  whole  pectoral  region ;  should, 
however,  these  symptoms  follow  an  injury,  and  coincide  with  the  constitu- 
tional evidences  of  the  existence  of  deep-seated  suppuration,  the  proper  treat- 
ment would  be  to  cut  down  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  enlarging 
the  exploratory  incision  subsequently  as  much  as  might  be  necessary. 

Contusion,  Accompanied  by  Rapture  of  the  Thoracic  Viscera,  without 
corresponding  fracture,  and  without  external  wound,  is  a  rare  and  danger- 
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OU8  accident,  which  may  result  firom  the  contact  of  a  spent  ball  or  piece  of 
flhelly  from  being  run  over,  from  falls  from  a  height,  etc. 

JRupture  of  the  Lung  has  been  occasionally  observed,  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  cases  are  recorded  by  several  writers,  in  which,  in  spite  of  the 
severity  of  the  injury,  the  patients  recovered.  The  symptoms  are  those  of 
wounded  lung — ^pneumothorax,  with,  perhaps,  emphysema,  hsemothorax, 
haemoptysis,  and,  at  a  later  period,  pleurisy  and  pneumonia,  with  accumula- 
tion of  pus  or  serum  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The  mechanism  of  the  lesion  in 
these  cases  is,  doubtless,  as  pointed  out  by  GosseUn,  that,  at  the  moment  of 
injury,  the  lung  is  distend^  by  inspiration,  and  the  glottis  spasmodically 
closed,  thus  preventing  the  lung  from  yielding  to  the  sudden  pressure.  I 
have  seen  two  cases  of  this  kind — one  at  the  rennsylvania  Hospital,  under 
the  care  of  Drs.  E.  Hartshome  and  C.  G.  Lee,  in  which  the  left  lung  was 
ruptured  and  which  proved  fatal  on  the  third  day ;  and  another  which  was 
under  my  own  care  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  which  the  injury  affected 
the  right  lung,  death  following  on  the  fifth  day.  In  the  latter  case  the  rup- 
ture was  superficial,  and  there  was  no  haemoptysis,  though  the  symptoms  of 
hsemothorax,  pneumothorax,  and  pleurisy,  were  well  marked.  Tnis  rare 
form  of  injury  is  chiefly  met  with  in  young  persons.^  It  appears  to  be  less 
fatal  in  military  than  in  civil  life;  35  cases  which  I  have  collected,  and 
which  resulted  from  various  forms  of  violence  other  than  gunshot  injury, 
having  given  only  11  recoveries,  while  25  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Otis  as 
having  occurred  during  our  late  war,  gave  the  same  number.  The  treoitmerU 
of  this  form  of  injury  is  that  which  will  be  presently  described  as  appropriate 
to  wounds  of  the  lung. 

Cases  of  Bupture  of  the  Lung  unihovi  Parietal  Injury. 


No. 


1. 

2, 

3. 

4. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
16. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Reporter. 


Adams. 

Aflhhunt 

Bermond. 

Bouilly. 

ButliD. 

Id. 

Id. 
Churchill. 
DaCoeta. 
Goflselin. 

Id. 
Goald. 
Orou. 
Harlan. 
Hilton. 
Johnson. 


McDonnell. 


Result. 


Died. 

(( 

(( 

Recovered. 
Died. 

Recovered. 

(( 

(( 

II 
(( 
(( 

Died. 

(t 

ti 
(( 


No. 

Rei>orter. 

Result. 

19. 

McDonnell. 

Died. 

20. 

Marsh. 

it 

21. 

Nelson. 

(( 

22. 

Poland. 

(( 

23. 

Pollock. 

Recovered. 

24. 

Saussier. 

(1 

26. 

oee. 

li 

26. 

Senfft. 

C( 

27. 

Smith. 

Died. 

28. 

Id. 

u 

29. 

Id. 

(i 

80. 

Watson. 

il 

a. 

Hewson. 

it, 

b. 

Nankivell. 

it 

c. 

Rogers. 

(( 

d. 

Tatum. 

u 

e. 

(I 

NoTK.  'In  the  cases  numbered  1-30.  in  the  above  table,  there  was  no  fracture ;  in 
tboee  marked  a-«,  there  was  fracture,  but  not  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  injury  in 
the  long,  and  therefore  to  be  considered  a  mere  coincidence. 

Rupture  of  the  Heart,  under  similar  circumstances,  is,  I  believe,  invaria- 
bly, though  not  always  instantly,  fatal.    Gamgee  has  collected  28  cases  of 

>  In  a  discussion  at  the  Clinical  Societv  of  London,  reported  in  the  British  Medical 
Journal  for  March  11,  1882,  a  number  of  cases  of  spontaneoits  rupture,  causing  pneu- 
mothorax, are  referred  to. 
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rupture  of  this  yiscus  (including  one  observed  by  himself),  in  9  of  which 
there  was  no  fracture,  and  **  either  no  bruise  of  the  thoracic  parietes  or  a  verj 
slight  one."  The  pericardium  was  intact  in  at  least  half  of  the  cases,  and 
of  22,  in  which  the  precise  seat  of  lesion  was  noted,  the  right  ventricle  was 
ruptured  in  8,  the  left  in  3,  the  left  auricle  in  7,  and  the  right  in  4.^  The 
longest  period  during  which  any  patient  survived  the  injury  was  fourteen 
hours.  Barth  has  coUected  24  cases  of  montaneotu  rupture  of  the  heart  (t.  a.,. 
not  traumaiie),  and  in  every  instance  the  seat  of  the  lesion  was  in  the  left 
ventricle;^  in  some  of  these  cases  the  cardiac  wall  appears  to  have  given  way 
by  repeated  slight  lacerations,  death  not  having  ensued  in  some  instances 
for  several  (2-11)  days  after  the  first  manifestations  of  serious  symptoms. 
Internal  ruptures,  that  is,  of  the  valves  or  septa,  are  less  serious  lesions  than 
those  involving  the  cardiac  walls :  recovery  followed  in  a  case  of  tiiiB  kind 
recorded  by  Dr.  Todd.  According  to  Terrillon,  internal  rupture  is  most 
apt  to  occur  when  the  heart  is  in  diastole. 

Concussion  of  the  Lung. — Le  Gros  Clark  has  described  as  a  "serious 
functional  derangement  without  organic  lesion,"  a  condition  of  the  lung, 
resulting  from  external  violence,  and  very  analogous  to  eoncutnon  of  the 
brain;  Uie  symptoms  are  dulness  on  percussion,  with  diminished  respira- 
tory murmur,  on  the  injured  side,  and  puerile  respiration  on  the  other, 
attended  with  great  dyspnoea,  but  without  cough  or  expectoration.  The 
symptoms  disappear  in  so  short  a  time  (forty-eight  hours)  as  to  forbid  the 
idea  of  any  very  serious  organic  lesion. 

Other  Complications,  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in  connection  with 
contusions  of  the  chest,  are  Pleurisy  and  Pneumonia,  Carditis  and  Periear^ 
ditis.  Cerebral  Congestion,  from  interference  with  the  respiratory  function,  as 
when  a  man  is  partially  buried  beneath  a  falling  bank  of  earth,  and  Inflam- 
motion  and  subsequent  Suppuraiion  in  the  Mediasiina,  It  has  been  proposed 
to  trephine  the  sternum,  in  order  to  evacuate  an  abscess  in  the  anterior 
mediastinum,  but  the  symptoms,  while  suppuration  was  confined  to  the  sub- 
sternal region,  could  hardly  be  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant  the  operation, 
while  it  would,  of  course,  be  unnecessary  if  the  abscess  pointed  on  eiUier  side. 

Wounds. 

Hon-penetrating  Wounds  of  the  chest  usually  present  no  features  of 
special  interest.  The  surgeon  should  be  very  cautious  in  his  examination  of 
these  injuries,  lest  he  should  unfortunately  convert  the  wound  into  one  of 
the  penetrating  variety.  Hence  the  finger  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
the  probe,  and  if  foreign  bodies  are  to  l^  removed,  this  should  be  done  with 
the  utmost  gentleness.  The  diagnosis  must  be  founded  chiefly  on  the  absence 
of  those  symptoms  which  attend  penetrating  wounds,  though  certain  of  these 
(as  hsemoptysis)  may  be  present,  without  the  thoracic  cavity  being  directly 
involved.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Poland,  and  some  other  writers,  that  traumatic 
emphysema  may  accompany  non-penetrating  chest  wounds,  the  air  being,  as 
it  were,  sucked  into  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  by  the  motion  of  the 
thoracic  walls  in  respiration ;  but  while  I  would  not  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence,  it  must  at  least  be  extremely  rare,  and  the  presence  of 

>  Dr.  Packard  has  reported  a  case  of  traumatic  rapture  of  both  auricles  and  of  the 
inier-auricular  septum. 

*  Spontaneous  ruptures  have,  however,  been  observed  by  Dr.  Beckett,  Dr.  Teniaoa, 
and  Dr.  Duffey,  in  the  right  auricU,  and  by  Dr.  Lansing  in  Uie  right  ventritU. 
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emphTsema  must  certainly  be  considered  as  strong  presumptive  evidence  • 
that  toe  pleural  cavity  is  implicated.  The  treaimerU  of  these  injuries  must 
be  conducted  on  those  principles  which  euide  the  surgeon  in  the  management 
of  similar  wounds  in  any  other  part  of  the  body ;  advantage  may  often  be 
derived  (especially  in  cases  of  oblique  punctured  or  gunshot  wounds,  burrow- 
ing subcutaneously  for  a  considerable  distance)  from  the  use  of  broad  adhe- 
sive strips,  to  fix  the  chest,  and  thus  lessen  the  chance  of  the  formation  of  a 
fistulous  track,  the  presence  of  which  would  greatly  delay  recovery. 

Non-penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  mav  be  attended  with  troublesome 
and  even  dangerous  hemorrhagef  from  lesion  of  an  intercostcU,  or  of  the 
wiamal  fnammary,  artery,  though  these  vessels  are  more  frecjuently  involved 
in  cases  of  penetrating  wound.  The  treatment  would  consist  in  the  use  of 
iigatores,  or,  if  these  could  not  be  employed,  in  the  application  of  a  compress 
and  firm  bandage. 

Penetrating^  Wounds. — These  may  be  best  studied  by  considering  in  sue- 
cenon — 1,  Wounds  of  the  pleura  and  lung ;  2.  Those  of  the  pericardium 
ud  iieart ;  3.  Those  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava ;  and  4.  Those  of  the  ante- 
rior mediastinum. 

L  Wounds  of  the  Pleura  and  Lung. — ^The  costal  pleura  alone  may  be 
wounded,  the  pulmonary  pleura  and  lung  being  uninjured.  This  is  more 
fpi  to  occur  with  incisea  wounds  than  with  those  of  anv  other  variety. 
There  is  no  symptom,  however,  on  which  the  surgeon  can  rely,  to  distinguish 
tbese  cases  mm  those  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  itself  is  involved,  and 
which  are  certainly  of  more  frequent  occurrence.  A  wound  of  the  lung  may 
exist  as  a  complication  of  fracture  of  the  ribs,  as  was  mentioned  in  a  previous 
chapter ;  the  injury  in  such  a  case,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  subcutaneous 
loion,  IS  of  a  less  serious  character  than  a  wound  communicating  with  the 
external  air. 

Sympioms. — ^These  are  usually  well  marked.  The  shock  is  in  most  cases 
veiT  decided,  there  is  great  dyspnoea  (the  respiration  being  chiefly  diaphra^- 
outtic),  with  pain  at  the  seat  of  injury,  and  a  short,  tickling  cough  which  is 
very  distressing  to  the  patient.  Haemoptysis  is  usually,  but  by  no  means 
iorariably,  present,  the  expectorated  matter  being  frothy  mucus  mixed  with 
''•<^id,  or  more  rarely  pure  blood  in  considerable  amount.  Emphysema  and 
f^t^umothorax  (the  former  consisting  in  the  difllision  of  air  through  the  areolar 
t<ifeue,and  the  latter  in  an  accumulation  of  air  in  the  pleural  cavity)  are  very 
c>jQ£tant  symptoms  of  lung  wounds,  though  they  may  accompany  wounds 
involving  the  pleural  cavity  only :  emphysema,  indeed,  according  to  some 
^ntere,  being  met  with  in  cases  of  non-penetrating  wound.  Tromatopncea 
-S  perhaps,  more  characteristic  than  any  other  single  symptom  of  a  wound 
I  the  lung,  though  I  have  witnessed  it  in  cases  in  which  there  was  every 
v^AijrHi  to  l:^lieve  tnat  the  pleura  alone  was  injured,  and  it  is  said  by  Fraser 
'•^^  be  occasionally  present  in  wounds  in  which  even  the  pleural  cavity  is 
'purely  unhurt ;  it  consists,  as  its  name  implies,  in  air  passmg  in  and  out  of 
ihff  wound  during  the  act  of  respiration.  JExtemal  hemorrhage  is  of  course 
prwent  in  greater  or  less  amount  in  every  case  of  penetrating  wound  of  the 
'  h«rt,  but  a  more  serious  symptom  is  hemorrhage  into  the  pleural  cavity, 
prm%  rise  to  the  complication  known  as  hcemjomorax.  Hernia  of  the  lung, 
pf^^vmoeele,  or  pneumatocele  is  a  rare  sequence  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the 
'hat,  and  is  more  apt  to  occur  after  cicatrization  of  the  external  wound, 
*han  as  a  primary  phenomenon.  Pneummda  and  pleurisy,  in  the  ordinary 
"'Oi^  of  these  words,  are  very  seldom  met  with,  though  inflammation,  limitea 
^'  the  track  of  the  wound,  probably  occurs  in  most  cases  of  lung  wound 
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which  are  not  rapidly  fatal,  effusion  of  serum  and  empyema  being  occasional 
and  very  grave  complications  of  the  later  stages  of  the  injury.  Collapse  of 
ike  lung  is  probably  a  less  frequent  occurrence  in  penetrating  chest  woonds 
than  was  formerly  supposed.  It  appears,  when  present,  to  depend  upon  the 
compression  caused  by  pneumothorax,  or  by  the  various  forms  of  liquid 
efiusion. 

IHagnosis. — ^This  can  commonly  be  made  without  difficulty,  by  noting  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  various  symptoms  above  enumerated.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  no  one  of  them  is  in  itself  pathognomonic,  and  the 
warning  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  no  exploration  with  a  probe  or 
finger  snould  be  made  in  any  case  of  doubt. 

I^'ogfums, — ^The  prognosis  in  any  case  of  wound  of  the  lung  should  be 
very  guarded,  at  least  during  the  first  thr^e  days,  though  in  a  person  of 
healthy  constitution,  with  care  and  judicious  treatment,  recovery  may  often 
be  obtained.  Of  the  different  varieties  of  wound,  the  incised  or  punctured 
are  less  dangerous  than  the  lacerated  and  eontusedf  and,  of  gunshot  wounds, 
those  which  are  perforating,  or  through  and  through,  give  more  favorable 
results  than  those  which  are  merely  penetrating ,  the  missile  or  other  foreign 
body  lodging  in  some  part  of  the  thoracic  cavity.  The  mortality  after  gun- 
shot wounds  of  the  chest,  accompanied  by  lesions  of  the  thoracic  viscera, 
was,  in  our  army  during  the  late  war,  nearly  63  per  cent.  Wounds  of  the 
root  of  the  lung  are  much  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  surface. 

Treatment,— Under  this  head  I  shall  first  describe  the  treatment  applicable 
to  lung  wounds  in  general,  considering  afterwards  such  modifications  as  may 
be  required  by  those  conditions  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  regarded 
as  complications.  The  Local  Treatment  varies  accoraing  to  the  nature  of 
the  wound.  If  it  be  incised  or  punctured,  the  external  opening  should  be, 
as  a  rule,  immediately  closed  with  sutures,  and  covered  with  a  compress  and 
bandage,  which  should  not  be  removed  for  at  least  five  or  six  days.  By  this 
time,  in  a  favorable  case,  the  visceral  lesion  will  have  been  repaired,  and,  if 
the  external  wound  itself  have  not  united,  it  will  have  been  converted  into  a 
comparatively  superficial  injury.  In  the  case  of  a  gunshot  wound,  as  the 
part  will  necessarily  slough,  the  surgeon  should  content  himself  with  removing 
all  foreign  bodies  that  can  be  discovered  without  dangerous  interference,  then 
applying  a  light  dressing  of  wet  lint  or  some  similar  substance.  Dr.  B. 
Howard,  reviving  an  old  suggestion,  has  proposed,  under  the  name  of  "her* 
metically  sealing''  chest  wounds,  to  pare  the  edges,  thus  converting  the 
external  opening  into  an  incised  wound,  and  then  to  bring  the  edges  together 
with  sutures  and  collodion.  The  records  of  the  Surgeon-General's  Office, 
however,  show  that,  though  ingenious  in  theory,  this  method  is  unsuccessful 
in  practice,  42  out  of  the  69  cases  in  which  it  was  tried  during  our  late 
war  having  certainly  proved  fatal,  and  but  3  of  the  remaining  27  being 
looked  upon  by  Dr.  Otis  as  authentic  instances  of  complete  and  permanent 
recovery.  Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  wound,  ereat  comfort  may  often 
be  afibrded  the  patient  by  fixing  the  injured  side  of  the  thorax  with  broad 
strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  an  opening  being  of  course  left  opposite  the  wound. 
If  haemoptysis  be  present,  ice  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  chest.  With 
regard  to  the  Constitutional  Treatment  appropriate  to  cases  of  wound  of  the 
lung,  considerable  difference  of  opinion  at  present  exists  among  practical 
surgeons.  Until  within  a  few  years  it  was  customary  to  advise  venesection 
in  almost  all  cases,  both  to  arrest  haemoptysis  and  as  a  prophylactic  against 
subsequent  pneumonia.  Absolute  diet  was  invariably  directed,  and  antimony 
or  mercurials  administered  on  the  first  suspicion  of  inflammatory  action.  The 
credit  of  the  first  formal  protest  against  the  common  practice  of  venesection 
in  these  cases  is  due,  I  believe,  to  Dr.  Patrick  Fraser,  who  gave  the  results 
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of  extended  personal  observation  during  the  Crimean  war,  in  an  interesting 
monograph,  published  in  1859.  The  correctness  of  the  views  which  Dr. 
Fraser  advanced  has  been  amply  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  militarjr 
surgeons  since  that  time,  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  can  testify  that,  in  civil 
practice,  I  have  found  no  reason  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  treatment  from 
that  which  has  proved  successful  in  the  surgery  of  war.  "  In  the  treatment 
of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest,"  says  the  author  of  Circular  No.  6, 
'Venesection  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  altogether.  Hemorrhage  was 
treated  bv  the  application  of  cold,  perfect  rest,  and  the  administration  of 
opium.  iThese  measures  seemed  to  have  proved  adequate  generally,  and  no 
instances  are  reported  of  the  performance  of  paracentesis  or  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  wounds  for  the  evacuation  of  effused  blood."  Still  more  emphatic 
language  is  used  by  Confederate  Surgeons : — 

"Equally  unphilosophical  and  more  injurious,  in  our  opinion,  than  even  the  use  of 
the  last  class  of  sedatives  [antimonials],  is  the  time-honored  absurdity  of  venesection. 
It  comes  to  us  embalmed  m  the  dicta  of  '  the  highest  authority,'  and  consecrated  bv 
the  owlish  wisdom  of  *the  ancients,'  and,  until  recentl}*,  the  precept  has  met  with 
lubmissiTe  and  unquestioning  acquiescence.  We  are  gratified  to  find  that  in  all  the 
cases  of  arterial  hemorrhage  collected  in  the  office  of  the  inspector,  not  one  is  reported 
wherein  the  expedient  was  practised  by  a  Surgeon  of  the  Confederate  States.  .  .  . 
Fur  traumatic  pulmonary  hemorrhage  the  measure  appears  to  us  not  only  hazardous, 
but  actually  injurious.'*' 

The  constitutional  treatment  which  I  would  recommend,  in  any  case  of 
wound  of  the  lung,  whether  from  gunshot  or  other  form  of  injury,  consists 
in  the  adoption  of  those  measures  which  are  adapted  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  nature  in  the  reparative  process.  Profound  quiet  and  red,  both  physical 
and  mental,  should  be  rigidly  insisted  upon.  The  diet  should  consist  of  such 
substances  as  are  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  which  are  yet  sufficiently  nutri- 
tious.  Milk  is  probably  here,  as  in  other  severe  injuries,  the  most  generally 
suitable  article  of  food.  Opium  should  be  freely  administered  in  almost  all 
cases,  itB  constipating  effect  being  obviated  by  the  occasional  use  of  mild 
laxaHveti  or  simple  enemata.  Diaphoretics  may  be  employed  if  there  be 
marked  febrile  reaction,  and  if  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  occur,  they  may  be 
treated  s»  if  idiopathic  afiections,  it  being  rememoered  that  the  inflammation 
in  these  cases  is  usually  limited  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  is  indeed  a  part  of  the  natural  process  by  which  the  existing 
lesion  is  to  be  repaired.  Beef-tea  and  even  brandy  will,  according  to  my 
experience,  be  more  often  required  in  cases  of  lung  wound  than  calomel  or 
aDtimonv. 

OomplioaHons. — ^The  complications  of  wounds  of  the  lung  which  require 
?pe«al  consideration,  are  (1")  hemorrhage  (which  may  be  external  or  into  the 
pleural  Me),  (2)  pneumothorax  and  emphysema,  (3)  hernia  of  the  lung  tissue^ 
and  (4)  serous  or  purulent  aecumtdations  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura. 

(1.)  Hemorrhage  may  arise  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  itself,  or  of  an  inter- 
costal, or  the  internal  mammary,  artery :  if  from  a  lesion  of  an  intercostal 
nrUry,  the  surgeon  should  enlarge  the  external  wound,  and,  if  possible,  secure 
the  injured  vessel  with  double  ligatures;  if  this  be  impracticable,  compres- 
*i"n  must  be  employed,  either  by  means  of  Desault*s  compress,  or  serre-fines, 
'>r,  if  these  will  not  suffice,  by  means  of  manual  pressure.  Desault^s  com- 
prws,  which  is  well  spoken  of  by  Otis,  consists  of  a  piece  of  strong  linen  or 

*  A  Manual  of  Military  Surgery,  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Confederate  States 
^"oj'  P^g®  97.     Richmond,  1863. 
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muslin,  pressed  through  the  wound,  stuffed  with  lint  or  charpie,  and  then 
drawn  outwards  against  the  rib.  It  has  been  proposed  to  facilitate  ligation 
of  an  intercostal  artery  by  first  excising  a  portion  of  the  adjacent  rib,  but 
unless  a  fracture  or  other  injury  of  the  rib  itself  rendered  such  an  operation 
necessary  (p.  245),  I  shoula  scarcely  think  the  surgeon  justified  in  its  per- 
formance. Hemorrhage  from  the  internal  mammary  artery  should  be  treated 
by  ligation  of  that  vessel,  which  in  the  upper  intercostal  spaces  may  be 
reached  by  an  oblique  incision,  from  i  to  i  an  inch  from  the  border  of  the 
sternum,  the  costal  cartilages  being,  if  necessary,  divided  so  as  more  fully  to 
expose  the  artery.  If  hemorrhage  proceed  from  a  wound  of  the  lung  itself, 
the  blood  may  escape  at  the  cutaneous  orifice,  may  be  couched  up  through 
the  air-passages,  or  may  accumulate  in  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  giving  rise 
to  the  condition  known  as  hoemoikorax.  This  condition  may  also  arise,  though 
more  rarely,  from  wounds  of  the  intercostal  or  internal  mammary  arteries. 
The  ratwnal  symptoms  of  hsemothorax  are  those  which  characterize  loss  of 
blood  in  general,  such  as  faintness,  dizziness,  and  pallor,  with  disturbance  of 
the  respiratory  function,  dyspnoea,  restlessness,  etc.  None  of  these  are,  how- 
ever, in  any  degree  pathognomonic,  and  death  from  hemothorax  may  take 
place  without  the  previous  occurrence  of  any  symptom  certainly  indicative 
of  wound  of  the  lung.  The  physical  signs,  when  present,  are  more  trust- 
worthy; they  consist  of  enlargement  of  the  injured  side  of  the  chest,  with 
bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces ;  absence  of  respiratory  murmur,  and  dulness 
on  percussion — gradually  mcreasing  in  extent,  and  the  line  of  dulness  vary- 
inff  with  the  posture  of  the  patient ;  the  sensation  of  a  wave  of  fluid,  or  of 
splashing,  felt  by  the  patient,  or  transmitted  to  the  hand  of  the  surgeon 
on  succussion ;  and  finally,  according  to  Valentin  and  Larrey,  oedema  and 
ecchymosis  in  the  lumbar  region.  All  of  these  signs,  except  the  last  ( which 
is  by  no  means  constant,  and  is,  indeed,  looked  upon  by  Fraser  and  Otis  as 
somewhat  apocryphal),  may  be  equally  present  in  cases  of  serous  or  of 
purulent  accumulation,  and  hence  it  is  only  by  their  appearance  immediately 
after  the  injury,  and  in  coincidence  with  other  signs  of  hemorrhage,  that  the 
surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  treatment  of 
hemorrhage,  from  wound  of  the  lung,  would  consist  in  closing  the  external 
wound  by  means  of  a  firm  compress,  in  the  application  of  ice,  and  in  the 
administration  of  opium  and  ergot,  with  perhaps  digitalis  or  veratrum  viride : 
by  these  means,  in  a  favorable  case,  coagulation  of  the  effused  blood,  and 
subsequent  occlusion  of  the  bleeding  vessels,  may  be  obtained,  the  clot  being 
gradually  absorbed,  and  the  patient  recovering  without  further  trouble;  it, 
however,  the  bleeding  continue  into  the  pleural  sac,  as  marked  by  increased 
dulness  on  percussion,  with  dyspnoea,  and  the  other  symptoms  of  hemothorax 
above  enumerated,  the  original  wound  must  be  reopened,  or,  if  it  have  already 
healed,  paracentesis  must  be  performed,  as  in  a  case  of  empyema. 

(2.)  Pneumothorax  and  Emphysema  usually  coexist  in  the  same  case,  though 
either  may  be  present  without  the  other.  By  the  act  of  hispiration  the  air 
is  sucked  into  the  pleural  cavity,  either  through  a  cutaneous  wound  or  from 
the  ruptured  air-vesicles  of  the  lung,  while  in  erpiro/ion,  the  orifice  by  which 
the  air  entered  being  closed  by  the  valve-like  action  of  the  surrounding 
structures,  it  is  pumped  into  the  areolar  tissue,  pneumothorax  thus  usually 
preceding  emphysema.  If,  however,  there  be  old  pleural  adhesions,  or  if  the 
external  wound  correspond  exactly  with  that  in  the  lung,  the  air  may  pass 
directly  in  and  out  (tromatopnaa),  without  invading  either  the  pleural  sac 
or  the  planes  of  connective  tissue.  Pneumothorax  alone  may  result  from 
rupture  of  the  lung,  without  injury  of  the  costal  pleura,  while  emphysema 
alone  may  result  from  puncture  of  the  lung  through  an  old  pleural  adhesion, 
from  rupture  of  an  air-cell  or  bronchus  into  the  posterior  mediastinum 
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(according  to  Hilton)/  or  possibly,  as  taught  by  Poland  and  others,  from  a 
non-penetrating  wound  of  the  chest.  JPneumoihorcLx  is  marked  by  great 
resonance  on  percussion,  with  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  by  am- 
phoric respiration,  and  occasionally  by  metallic  tinkling;  if  excessive,  it 
produces  much  dyspnoBa.  Emphysema  \a  characterized  by  a  difilise,  puffy, 
colorless,  perfectly  elastic  swelling,  crackling  under  pressure;  it  can  scarcely 
be  mistaken  for  any  other  condition.  It  is  very  seldom  that  either  of  these 
complications  requires  special  treahnent,  Pneumothorax,  if  existing  on  both 
sides,  might  threaten  suffocation,  and  the  proper  treatment  in  such  a  case 
would  be  to  evacuate  the  contained  air  by  puncturing  the  chest  with  an 
aspirator  or  very  small  trocar,  closing  the  wound  immediately  afterwards 
with  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster.  Emphysema,  if  very  extensive,  might  re- 
quire the  application  of  a  bandage,  or  even  scarification  of  the  most  dis- 
tended parts. 

( 3.)  Hernia  of  the  Lung. — ^This  rare  form  of  accident,  of  which  Desfosses 
has  collected  twenty  examples,  six  occurring  spontaneously  and  fourteen  con- 
secutively, or  as  the  result  of  injury,  may  occur  as  a  subcutaneous  lesion, 
the  result  of  crushing  violence  to  the  chest,  or  even,  it  is  said,  of  straining 
efforts  during  parturition.  It  may  also  occur  in  the  site  of  a  cicatrix,  as 
in  an  instance  mentioned  by  Velpeau.  The  tumor  under  these  circum- 
stances is  soil,  somewhat  circumscribed,  elastic,  compressible,  increasing  in 
expiration  and  diminishing  in  inspiration,  communicating  a  distinct  impulse 
on  coughing,  crepitating  when  handled,  and  measurably  disappearing  when 
the  patient  holds  his  breath ;  the  tumor  is  resonant  on  percussion,  and  the 
seat  of  a  loud  respiratory  murmur;  the  limits  of  the  aperture  through 
which  it  has  escaped  may  often  be  distinguished  by  palpation.  The  treair 
mtni  consists  in  effecting  and  maintaining  reduction,  by  means  of  a  com- 
press and  bandage,  if  this  be  possible,  and  if  not,  in  the  application  of  a 
concave  pad,  so  as  to  protect  the  part  from  injury,  and  prevent  further  pro- 
trusion. Hernia  of  the  lung  sometimes  takes  place  through  an  open  wound, 
usually  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  nipple :  if  the  projecting  lung  tissue  be 
healthy,  it  may  be  cautiously  pushed  back,  the  orifice  through  which  it 
e8cape<l  being  slightly  enlarged  if  necessary ;  if  gangrene  have  occurred, 
however,  the  protrusion  should  not  be  interfered  with,  the  part  being  left  to 
be  removed  by  sloughing. 

(4.)  Hydrcihorax  and  Empyema,  the  former  term  denoting  a  collection  of 
serum  and  the  latter  one  of  pus,  in  the  pleural  sac,  are  occasional  complica- 
tions of  the  later  stages  of  wounds  of  this  part.  The  aymptoms  are  those  of 
chronic  pleuritic  effusion,  from  whatever  cause  (the  physical  signs  being  the 
same  as  those  which  were  mentioned  in  speaking  of  hsemothorax),  and  the 
dia^ons  is  to  be  made,  principally,  by  observing  the  later  period  of  occur- 
rence and  the  more  gradual  increase  of  the  symptoms,  and,  in  the  case  of 
empyema,  the  tendency  which  is  sometimes  manifested  to  the  formation  of  an 
external  opening.  Empyema,  according  to  the  elder  Pepper  and  other  au- 
thors, is  particularly  marked  by  bulging  of  the  lower  intercostal  spaces,  and 
dilatation  of  the  superficial  veins ;  but  Bowditch  doubts  the  possibility  of 
mi>re  than  mupecting  the  nature  of  pleuritic  effusions,  before  operation,  and 
founds  even  this  suspicion,  mainly,  on  the  previous  history  of  the  case.  Ac- 
cording to  Baccelli,  of  Rome,  and  Chew,  of  Baltimore,  feebleness  or  absence 
of  the  vocal  and  respiratory  sounds  is  indicative  of  the  presence  of  pus,  dense 
fluids  transmitting  vibrations  less  readily  than  others.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
advantage  is  to  be  obtained,  in  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  from  the  use  of 

1  Seren  cases  of  emphysema  occurrinf?  during  parturition  are  referred  to  in  the 
Doblin  Journal  of  Medical  Science  for  March,  1881,  p.  286. 
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medicines  designed  to  promote  absorption,  such  as  are  employed  in  the  cases 
of  chronic  pleuritic  effusion  which  come  under  the  observation  of  the  phy- 
sician ;  hence,  in  any  case  in  which  the  accumulation  is  so  great  as  to  give 
manifest  tokens  of  its  presence,  the  surgeon  should  have  recourse  to  the  ope- 
ration of  Paracentesis,  which  should  oe  performed  before  the  lung  has  be- 
come so  bound  down  by  adhesions  as  to  have  lost  the  power  of  expanding 
when  the  source  of  pressure  is  removed. 

Paraceniesia  Thoracis, — Before  resorting  to  this  operation,  the  surgeon 
should  confirm  his  diagnosb  by  the  use  of  an  exploring  trocar  and  canula,  or, 
which  is  perhaps  better,  an  aspirator  or  Br  long-nozzled  hypodermic  syringe, 
by  which  a  small  portion  of  the  accumulated  fluid  may  readily  be  obtained 
for  examination.  The  particular  operation  to  be  chosen  depends  somewhat 
upon  the  nature  of  the  effusion ;  if  this  be  serous,  the  opening  should  be  a 
small  one,  and  it  is  here  important  to  guard  against  the  admission  of  air,  by 
using  the  suction-trocar  proposed  by  Dr.  Wyman  and  modified  by  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  the  aspirator  of  Dieulafoy,  Kasmusscn,  or  Potain,  or,  if  none  of  thcjse 
be  at  hand,  a  trocar  fitted  with  a  stopcock  and  gum-elastic  bag,  or  with  a 
flexible  tube  so  arranged  as  to  evacuate  the  fluid  under  water.  For  the 
evacuation  of  an  empyema  the  same  precautions  need  not  be  taken,  and  it 
is  here  better  to  used  a  full-sized  trocar,  leaving  the  canula  or  an  ela^^tic 
catheter  in  the  wound,  or,  which  is  better,  introducing  a  drainage  tube,  one 
end  of  which  projects  at  the  point  of  tapping,  the  other  being  brought  out 
through  a  counter-opening  at  the  lowest  part  of  the  cavity.*  Drainage 
tubes  (introduced  by  Chassaignac)  consist  of  pieces  of  India-rubber  tubing, 
about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  with  numerous  lateral  apertures, 
made  by  notching  the  tube  with  scissors.  Roser,  Peltavy,  and  Estlander 
recommend  that,  instead  of  using  a  draii^ge  tube,  a  free  opening  should  be 
secured  by  resecting  a  portion  of  a  rib— a  plan  which  was  successfully  re- 
sorted to  by  the  late  Warren  Stone,  and  has  since  been  employed  by  various 
surgeons,  including  T.  6.  Richardson,  Simon,  Taylor,  Howse,  Thomas, 
Ashby,  Marshall,  Konig,  Wagner,  Lange,  and  J.  William  White,  of  this 
city.  Schneider  reports  a  recovery  after  excision  of  portions  of  five  rib* 
ana  the  clavicle  for  empyema  following  a  gunshot  wound.  The  point  at 
which  paracentesis  should  be  performed  is  a  matter  of  dispute ;  that  usually 
recommended  is  between  the  fifth  and  sixth,  or  sixth  and  seventh,  ribs,  in  a 
line  nearly  corresponding  to  the  insertion  of  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 
Dr.  Bowditch  usually  taps  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  ribs,  while  others 
go  as  high  as  the  fourth  intercostal  space ;  I  have  usually  chosen  the  sixth 
or  seventh,  finding  that  at  a  lower  point  pain  may  be  caused  by  the  dia- 
phragm rising  against  the  instrument,  while,  if  the  puncture  be  made  higher, 
It  is  difficult  to  secure  full  evacuation  of  the  cavity.  Whatever  point  be 
chosen,  the  intercostal  space  should  be,  if  not  bulging,  at  legist  not  con- 
tracted ;  the  skin  should  oe  incised  with  a  bistoury  or  lancet,  and  the  trtntir 
thrust  in  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  rib,  so  as  to  guard  against  wound- 
ing the  intercostal  artery — an  accident  which  proved  fatal  in  a  case  recorded 
by  Grallard.  If  an  ordinary  trocar  be  used  (in  a  case  of  hydrothorax ',  the 
admission  of  air  may  be  further  guarded  against  by  drawing  the  cutaneous 
incision  to  one  side  before  introducing  the  trocar,  thus  making  a  kind  of 
valvular  opening ;  but  the  calibre  of  the  suction-trocar  is  so  small  that,  if 
it  be  employed,  this  precaution  is  unnecessary.  The  patient,  at  the  l>*'jnn- 
ning  of  the  operation,  should  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  as  the  fluid  is 
withdrawn  should  be  gently  lowered  into  a  supine  position,  and  slightly 

^  Dr.  Phelp9,  of  Chateaugay,  N.  Y.,  cmployii  a  tube  provided  with  a  ralvc,  »o  at  to 
permit  washing  out  the  cavity,  while  preventing  the  admi>8iun  of  air. 
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turned  on  the  affected  side ;  an  assistant  should  steadily  compress  the  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  to  prevent  syncope,  and  fiirther  to  guard  against  the 
entrance  of  air. 

The  after-treatment  (as  far  as  the  operation  is  concerned)  consists  simply 
in  closing  the  wound  with  a  piece  of  lint  and  an  adhesive  strip.  If  it  be 
determined  Cin  a  case  of  empyema)  to  employ  a  drainage  tube,  this  is  intro- 
duced as  follows :  a  steel-eyed  probe,  bent  like  a  sound,  is  passed  through  the 
wound  of  tapping,  and  made  to  project  at  the  lowest  accessible  intercostal 
space ;  upon  tnis,  as  a  guide,  a  counter-opening  is  made,  and  the  eye  of  the 
probe  threaded  with  a  strong  ligature  carrying  the  tube,  which  is  thus  readily 
Drought  into  place  when  the  probe  is  withdrawn ;  the  ends  of  the  tube  are 
then  festened  tc^gether,  and  the  wounds  covered  with  wet  lint,  or  other  simple 
dressing.  The  cavity  should  be  thoroughly  washed  out  at  least  once  a  day 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  iodine  or  carbolic  acid,  so  as  to  prevent  putrefaction 
of  the  contained  pus  and  consequent  septicaemia.  Dr.  Hutchinson  exhibited 
to  the  Ck)llege  of  Physicians,  of  this  city,  a  patient  in  whose  case  this  plan  had 
been  systematically  carried  out  with  complete  success,  the  punctures  healing 
readily  when  the  tube  was  removed,  and  recovery  following  without  the  oc- 
currence of  any  reaccumulation.  The  stcttigticcU  results  of  the  operation  of 
tapping  the  chest  are  quite  satisfactory ;  of  526  terminated  cases  collected  by 
G.  II.  Evans,  no  less  than  373  ended  in  recovery,  while  only  two  of  the  153 
deaths  were  attributable  to  the  operation  itself. 

In  a  case  of  Empyema  foUomng  a  Ounshot  Wound,  in  which  there  was 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body,  the  surgeon  should  carefully 
explore  the  cavity  with  a  probe,  after  evacuating  the  contained  fluid,  when, 
if  a  ball,  or  other  foreign  Dody,  should  be  discovered,  it  should  be  removed 
with  suitable  forceps,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Larrey.  Purulent  collec- 
tions in  the  lung  have  been  opened  by  tapping  or  incision  in  several  cases 
by  Lawson,  Grodlee,  Erichsen,  Mosler,  Pepper,  Lyell,  and  other  surgeons. 

8.  Wounds  of  the  Pericardium  and  Heart. —  Wound  of  the  Pericardium 
alone  would  not  appear  to  be  as  fatal  an  injury  as  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed ;  at  least  51  cases  collected  by  Fischer  gave  only  29  deaths,  and  as 
many  as  22  recoveries,  the  diagnosis  in  three  of  the  latter  being  subse- 
quently confirmed  by  post-mortem  inspection,  when  the  patients  died  from 
other  causes. 

Wounds  of  the  Heart  are  usually,  though  not  necessarily,  fatal ;  401  cases, 
c»)lle<'t€?d  by  Fischer,  afforded  as  many  as  50  recoveries,  the  diagnosis  in  33 
of  the  latter  beinp:  eventually  confirmed  by  means  of  an  autopsy.  The 
mfmpionM  of  these  injuries  are  not  very  definite ;  if  the  wound  be  large,  there 
i«,  of  ctmrec,  profuse  hemorrhage^  which  may  prove  almost  instantly  fatal; 
punctured  wounds  are,  however,  often  attended  with  little  or  no  bleeding, 
owing  chiefly  to  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart, 
deH:*ribed  by  Pettigrew,  by  which  a  wound  which  is  transverse  to  one  layer 
of  fibres  is  in  the  direction  of  another  layer,  and  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent, 
necemarily  valvular.  Syncope  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  heart  wound,  oc- 
curring not  unfrequently  at  the  moment  of  injury.  Pain,  when  present,  is, 
aoor>rdiDg  to  Fischer,  due  to  the  pericardial  lesion.  If  effusion  of  blood,  or 
iserura,  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  pericardium,  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
and  the  cardiac  impulse  are  dimmished  in  intensity.  A  systolic  bellows  sound 
is  the  most  usual  abnormal  murmur  observed  in  cases  of  heart  wound. 
Precordial  anxiety ,  dyspnoea ,  and  other  symptoms  are  not  distinctive,  and, 
indeed,  are  occasionally  entirely  wanting.  The  diagnosis,  which,  as  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said,  is  often  obscure,  may  be  additionally  com- 
plicated by  the  coexistence  of  a  wound  of  the  lung,  as  happened  in  a  case 
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which  I  observed  some  years  ago.  The  prognosis  should,  of  course,  be  very 
guarded.  Recovery,  however,  may  occasionally  follow,  and  instances  have 
been  recorded  by  Ferrus,  Latour,  Fournier,  Randall,  Carnochan,  Balch, 
Hamilton,  Hopkins,  Gallard,  Tillaux,  Conner,  and  others,  in  which  patients 
have  survived  heart  wounds  for  considerable  periods,  even  though  with  for- 
eign bodies  lodged  in  the  substance  of  the  organ.  Callender  has  recorded  a 
remarkable  case  in  which  he  successfully  removed  a  needle  which  was  fixed 
in  the  substance  of  the  heart.  The  treaiment  of  a  suspected  wound  of  the 
heart  would  consist  in  keeping  the  patient  at  absolute  rest,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  cold,  the  administration  of  opium,  digitalis,  veratrum  viride, 
etc.,  and,  if  death  were  threatened  by  pericardial  effusion,  perhaps  the  per- 
formance of  paracentesis.  Paracentesis  Pericardii  may  be  performed  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  intercostal  interspace,  with  the  same  precautions  that  were 
recommended  for  the  operation  of  tapping  the  pleural  sac.  Of  41  cases  col- 
lected by  Dr.  J.  B.  Roberts,  of  this  city,  22  proved  fatal,  but  mostly  from 
causes  unconnected  with  the  operation.  Rosenstein-  records  a  case  of  puru- 
lent pericarditis  successfully  treated  by  free  incision. 

3.  Wounds  of  the  Aorta  and  Vena  Cava  are  almost  invariably  fatal. 
Cases  are,  however,  recorded  by  Pelletan,  Heil,  and  Legouest,  in  which  pa- 
tients survived  wounds  of  the  aorta  for  from  two  months  to  several  years. 

4.  Wounds  of  the  Anterior  Mediastinum  are  less  serious  than  anv  other 
penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest ;  the  symptmns  are  oflen  rather  obscure, 
Deing,  indeed,  in  many  instances,  chiefly  negative,  and  the  diagnosis  depends 
on  the  absence  of  those  signs  which  characterize  wounds  of  the  lung.  Some 
of  these  signs  may,  however,  be  present ;  thus,  emphysema,  and,  according  to 
Fraser,  even  tromatopnea,  may  accompany  wounds  of  the  mediastinum 
which  do  not  involve  the  lung  or  pleura.  The  chief  dangers  of  these  in- 
juries are  hemorrhage  (from  the  internal  mammary  artery"),  diffuse  inflam- 
mation, and  suppuration.  Death  may  result  from  pressure  of  the  accumu- 
lated pus  on  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  from  pyaemia.  The  treatment  of  a  wound 
of  the  mediastinum  is  that  which  has  been  directed  for  other  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest :  if  suppuration  occur,  the  matter  should  be  e va<^uated 
where  the  abscess  tends  to  point,  at  one  or  the  other  side  of  the  sternum* 


Injuries  of  the  Diaphragm. 

The  diaphragm  may  be  ruptured  by  external  violence,  as  by  a  fall  on  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  by  violent  squeezing,  as  in  railway  accidents,  or  (as  in  a 
case  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pollock)  by  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  part  itself. 
The  usual  seat  of  laceration,  in  these  cases,  is  the  left  side,  in  the  fleshy  |)or- 
tion  of  the  muscle.  If  the  injury  be  uncomplicated  by  lesion  of  abdominal 
or  thoracic  viscera,  the  prognosis  is  not  so  unfavorable  as  might  be  sup- 
posed :  unless,  however,  the  laceration  be  very  limited  in  extent,  protru»i4)n 
of  the  stomach  or  other  abdominal  viscera  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  will 
almost  inevitably  occur,  constituting  the  condition  known  as  Diaphragmatk 
Hernia.  Wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  resulting  from  stabs,  gunshot  injuries, 
etc.,  are  usually  complicated  with  other  serious  lesions,  and  it  is  from  these, 
rather  than  from  the  wound  of  the  diaphragm  itself,  that  the  danger  in  these 
cases  chiefly  arises.  The  symptoms  of  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  are  verv 
obscure ;  in  most  instances  there  is  great  dyspnoea,  breathing  beine  princi- 
pally carried  on  by  the  subsidiary  muscles  of  respiration.  Dr.  C.  T.  Hunter 
nas,  however,  recorded  a  case  oi  gunshot  wound,  in  which  the  ball,  aiier 
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perforating  the  stomach,  bowele,  and  diaphr^m,  lodged  in  the  thoracic  cavitv, 
but  in  which  there  was  ao  difficulty  of  Dreathing  until  shortly  before  death, 
the  dyepDcea  even  then  evidently  resulting  mechanically,  from  gaseous  dia- 
t«neion  of  the  intestines.  The  treatment  of  a  wound  of  the  diaphragm  is 
eeseutially  the  same  aa  that  recommended  for  penetrating  wounds  of  the  cheat. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

INJURIES  OF  THE  ABDOMEN  AND  PELVIS. 

CouTuaiose  of  the  Abdohbn. 

CoDtiuioiu  of  the  Abdomen,  unattended  by  Lesions  of  the  contained 
Viscera,  are  rarely  attended  with  much  rtak.  It  is  popularly  believed  that 
sudden  death  not  unfrcquently  results  from  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  no 
morbid  appearance  being  discoverable  on  post-mortem  inspection ;  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  an  occurrence  has,  however,  been  shown,  by  Mr.  Pollock's 
researches,  to  be  at  leastdoubtAil,  though  there  can  be  uo  question  that  rajnd 
death    may  follow  these   injuries,  either 

from  concomitant  shock,  or  from  a  condi-  Fiq.  183. 

tion  of  the  solar  plexus  analogous  to  cere- 
bral coDCUsuion.     In  either  case,  however,       ,  \ 
there  would  probably  be  pliysical  lesions 
which  could  be  recognized  afler  death. 

Boptore  of  the  Abdominal  Knsclei 
may  occur  without  the  existence  of  any 
eitemal  wound  :  theec  ruptures  have  usu- 
ally been  observed  in  the  recti  muscles, 
though  they  may  occur  in  any  portion  of 
the  abdominal  parietes.  The  accident  is 
veiT  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  form  of  ven- 
tral bemia,  which  may  sometimes  attain 
a  verv  large  size,  as  in  the  patJent  whoee 
case  fs  represented  in  the  annexed  figure, 
and  who  received  his  injuries  by  heing 
run  over  by  the  wheel  of  a  cart.  The 
treatmeid  of  such  a  case  consiiits  in  the 
application  of  a  truss  with  a  broad  and 
•umewhat  concave  jiad,  to  restrain  the  vtninii  hcmia,  fcUoirinj  npiurc  of  the 
protrusion.  There  is  little  risk  of  stran-  abdommai  muicid.  (From  a  paiicni  1d  ihe 
gaUtion,  on  account  of  the  large  size  and      EpiKopai  Hc«pii»i.) 

r elding  character  of  the  hernial  aperture. 
have  several  times  seen,  in  soldiers,  a  ventral  hernia  in  the  median  line, 
resulting  from  separation  of  the  tendinous  fibres  in  the  Itnea  alba,  and  caused, 
apparently,  by  the  fatigue  of  long  marches  and  the  weight  of  the  knapsack. 
Tlie  treatment  consist*  in  the  application  of  a  pad  and  elastic  bandage. 

AbweM  of  the  Abdominal  Parietes  occasionally  follows  contusion  of  the 
part,  and  may  cause  great  destruction  of  tissue  by  extending  between  the 
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muscular  planes.    The  treatTnerU  consists  in  early  evacuation  of  the  pus,  hj 
means  of  &ee  incisions  so  arranged  as  to  permit  drainage. 

Contasions  of  the  Abdomen,  attended  with  Laoerations  of  the  Abdom- 
inal Viscera,  are  very  grave  injuries.  Rupture  of  the  liver^  spleen,  kidney^ 
omentumf  or  mesentery^  or  of  any  of  the  large  ve^els,  may  prove  rapidly  fiital 
from  internal  hemorrhage ;  while  lacerations  of  the  hollow  viscera,  as  the 
stomachy  bowel,  or  gallrbladder,  or  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  are  principally 
dangerous  on  account  of  the  peritonitis  which  almost  inevitably  results. 
Intestinal  obstruction  occasionally  follows  apparently  slight  contusion  of  the 
abdomen,  doubtless  from  injury  to  the  peritoneum  covering  the  affected  por- 
tion of  bowel.  Encysted  dropsy  resulted  in  a  case  recorded  by  Duplay.  The 
degree  of  risk  attenaing  laceration  of  the  solid  viscera  depends  entirely  upon 
the  extent  of  the  lesion ;  thus  a  superficial  laceration  of  the  liver  mav  cause 
merely  localized  peritonitis,  from  which  the  patient  mav  recover ;  injuries 
of  the  spleen  are  more  dangerous,  on  account  of  the  pronise  bleeding  which 
attends  even  slight  lesions  of  this  organ,  and  death  usually  results,  if  not 
from  hemorrhage,  yet  at  a  later  period,  from  the  supervention  of  diffuse  in- 
flammation and  suppuration.  Lisiceration  of  the  kidneys  offers  a  compara- 
tively favorable  prognosis ;  as  was  mentioned  in  Chap.  XVI.,  slight  lacera- 
tions of  these  organs  are  not  infrequent  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  and  do  not 
appear  necessarily  to  entail  any  serious  consequences.  Ruptures  of  the 
sUmach  or  bowel^  are  almost  invariably  fatal ;  if  the  seat  of  laceration  should 
be  such  that  extravasation  of  the  contents  of  these  viscera  should  take  place 
elsewhere  than  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  (as  between  the  layers  of  the 
mesentery,  in  the  case  oi  the  bowel),  it  would  be  just  possible  that  the 
resulting  inflammation  might  terminate  in  an  abscess  which  would  point 
externally,  and  that  recoverv  might  thus  follow ;  but  it  mav  be  given  as  a 
general  rule,  that  ruptures  of  the  stomach  or  bowel  are  fatal  mjuries.  Spon- 
taneous rupture  of  the  stomach,  the  result  of  excessive  vomiting,  has  been 
observed  by  Chiari  and  Lantschner.  Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  is  almost 
always  followed  by  death,  bile  being  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  on  post- 
mortem examination;  that  recovery  is  at  least  possible,  would,  however, 
appear  from  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Fergus,  in  which  the  patient  was  con- 
sidered convalescent,  and  was  walking  about,  when,  on  the  seventh  day, 
peritonitis  was  suddenly  developed,  and  proved  fatal  two  days  subsequently. 
Rupture  of  the  ureter  is  a  very  rare  injury;  Mr.  Poland  has  collected  four 
cases,  one  of  which  recovered,  after  the  evacuation  by  puncture,  at  intervals, 
of  about  two  gallons  of  fluid  resembling  urine,  the  otner  cases  terminating 
in  death,  during  the  first,  fourth,  and  tenth  weeks  respectively.  In  none  of 
the  cases  does  it  appear  that  peritonitis  was  present,  the  urinary  extravasa- 
tion having  occurred  into  the  cellular  tissue  behind  the  peritoneum.  Rup- 
tures of  the  abdominal  bloodvessels,  without  other  injuries,  are  seldom  met 
with.  Legouest  has  recorded  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  aorta ;  and  I>r.  Otis 
has  collected  five  cases  of  a  similar  lesion  of  the  vena  cava.  I  have  myself 
seen  death  follow  an  unrecognized  rupture  of  the  external  iliac  artery  (see 
Fig.  81). 

oympioms. — ^The  symptoms  of  these  various  forms  of  injury  are  rather 
obscure.  There  is  usually  marked  shock,  with  pain,  ana  a  sensation  of 
impending  dissolution — but  not  more  than  is  often  observed  in  oases  of 
abdominal  contusion  unaccompanied  by  visceral  lesion :  the  persiMenet  of 

^  Dr.  Whitney  ba«  pointed  out  that,  in  rasefl  of  nnte^mortem  rupture  of  the  inteiu 
tine,  the  mucous  memorane  is  invariably  found  everted;  this  is  not  the  case  as  regards 
ruptures  produced  after  death. 
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collapse,  however,  with  other  evidences  of  internal  hemorrhage,  will  give 
reason  to  suspect  rupture  of  a  solid  viscus,  or  of  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum 
which  contains  large  vessels ;  while  the  immediate  development  of  peritonitis 
would  indicate  rupture  of  one  of  the  hollow  viscera.  Pain  in  the  right  hypo- 
chondrium,  with  mcreased  hepatic  dulness,  and,  at  a  later  period,  bilious 
vomiting,  clay-colored  stools,  and  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  urine,  would 
afford  evidence  of  laceration  of  the  liver ;  hsematuria  would  indicate  lesion  of 
the  kidney,  though  its  absence  would,  by  no  means,  prove  that  this  organ  had 
escaped  ;  hsematemesis  would  be  a  symptom  of  ruptured  stomach,  and  bloody 
stools  of  ruptured  intedine — a  lesion,  the  existence  of  which  might  also  be 
suspected,  if  the  abdominal  wall  were  the  seat  of  emphmema,  the  diagnosis  of 
which  from  emphvsema  due  to  thoracic  injury,  and  from  gaseous  putrefac- 
tion, might  be  maae  by  observing  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  coincident 
symptoms.  The  history  may  also  serve,  sometimes,  to  distinguish  between 
gasirie  and  irUedinal  laceration,  rupture  of  the  stomach  rarely  occurring 
except  when  that  organ  is  distended  by  a  recent  meal. 

Treatment. — Ab  these  injuries  are  in  the  majority  of  instances  necessarily 
fiital,  their  treatment  must,  of  course,  be  oilen  merely  euthanasial.  As  far  as 
any  curative  influence  can  be  exerted  by  remedies,  it  must  be  (as  Sir  Thomas 
Watson  puts  it)  in  obviating  the  tendency  to  death.  Hence  the  surgeon's  first 
efforts  must  be  directed  to  arresting  the  internal  hemorrhage  which  is  the 
source  of  immediate  danger,  and  at  a  later  period  to  combating  the  peritonitis 
which  is  the  common  cause  of  death  in  those  cases  which  survive  the  early 
periods  of  the  injury.  The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and  kept  profoundly 
quiet ;  if  the  symptoms  of  snock  be  very  prominent,  cautious  efforts  may  be 
made  to  induce  reaction,  preferably  by  the  application  of  external  warmth, 
for  it  must  be  remembeced  that  internal  stimulation  might  increase  the  risk 
of  hemorrhage.  Opium  may  be  freely  administered,  both  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  patient,  and  as  an  anti-hemorrhagic  remedy ;  to  increase  its  effi- 
ciency in  the  latter  respect,  it  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  acetate 
of  lead.  The  older  writers  recommended  venesection  in  these  cases,  on  the 
same  principle  on  which  it  was  employed  in  the  treatment  of  penetrating 
wounds  of  the  chest;  but  I  imagine  that  there  are  few  surgeons  at  the  present 
dav  who  would  employ  bleeding  under  these  circumstances. 

^he  local  treatinent  should  consist  (at  this  stage)  in  the  application  of  cold 
to  the  abdomen — dry  cold  applied  by  means  of  an  ice  bag  or  box  (see  page 
•So  >,  or,  if  these  be  not  at  hand,  cloths  wrung  out  of  cold  water  and  frequently 
renewed.  The  diet  should  be  mild  and  unirritating,  and  if  there  be  reason 
to  suspect  laceration  of  the  stomach  or  bowel,  the  patient  should  be  exclu- 
sively fed  by  means  of  nutritive  enemata.  If  great  suffering  should  be 
caunted  by  gaseous  distension,  the  surgeon  would  be  justified  in  puncturing 
the  bowel  with  a  fine  trocar,  through  the  linea  alba,  as  recommended  by  T. 
Smith.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  little  operation  is  in  itself  attended  with 
any  particular  risk,'  and  it  would  certainly  be  permissible  as  an  euthanasial 
measure.  Retention  of  urine  should  be  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
An  exploratory  operation,  to  seek  for  the  laceration  and  close  it  by  sutures, 
has  he«n  suggested  in  these  cases,  but,  it  seems  to  me,  would  but  add  to  the 
patient's  danger. 

Tramnatic  Peritonitis. — It  is  probable  that  slight  and  circumscribed  ])eri- 
tonttis  occurs  in  almost  every  case  of  severe  abdominal  injury  which  recovers, 
but  it  is  the  existence  of  difluse  peritoneal  inflammation,  attended  with  the 

'  >ViiiMagrive«  baa  collected  84  cases  of  puncture  of  the  bowel  for  tympanites,  show- 
ing that  the  operation  is  not  particularly  aan|2^erou8,  but  bis  views  are  contravened  by 
Piorry  and  Fraotzel,  who  regard  the  procedure  as  one  which  is  full  of  peril. 
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effusion  of  turbid  serum,  or  with  suppuration,  that  constitutes  the  chief  dan- 
ger to  be  apprehended  in  the  later  stages  of  these  injuries.  The  symptoms 
of  traumatic  peritonitis  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  idiopathic  variety  of 
the  affection,  and  for  their  description  I  would  therefore  refer  the  reader  to 
works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  The  course  of  traumatic  peritonitis  is 
very  rapid,  death  from  thb  cause  sometimes  occurring  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  from  the  time  of  reception  of  the  injury.  The  treatment  varies 
with  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  and  the  supposed  nature  of  the 
internal  lesion.  I  have  never  had  occasion  to  employ  general  bleeding  in 
these  cases,  but  I  have  applied  leeches  or  cups  (in  cases  occuring  among  those 
of  robust  health  and  vigorous  constitution),  and,  I  am  sure,  with  advantage. 
The  amount  of  blood  drawn  may  vary  from  8  to  12  ounces,  and  the  imme- 
diate mechanical  relief  thus  afforded  to  the  inflamed  peritoneum  is  sufficient, 
I  think,  to  compensate  for  the  evils  which  inevitably  attend  all  forms  of 
bloodletting.  In  an  old  or  feeble  person,  however,  or  m  a  very  young  child, 
I  should  consider  even  local  bleeding  highly  improper.  The  application  of 
a  large  blister  is  usually  recommended  in  these  cases,  and  I  nave  myself 
employed  it.  I  am  not  sure,  however,  that  a  jacket-poultice,  enveloping  the 
whole  abdomen,  might  not  be  equally  efficient,  as  it  would  be  probably  more 
agreeable  to  the  patient.  I  have  found  advantage  from  the  use  of  the  vera-- 
trum  viride,  in  doses  of  3  or  4  drops  of  the  tincture,  every  three  hours,  simply 
as  a  means  of  reducing  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  and  the  force  of 
the  circulation;  the  remedy  is,  however,  a  dangerous  one,  and  its  effects 
should  be  carefully  watched,  its  administration  being  suspended  as  s(K>n  as 
the  pulse  falls  to  the  normal  average.  Opium  is  an  invaluable  remedy  in 
cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis,  and  may  be  freely  given  in  every  instance. 
Dr.  Alonzo  Clark's  rule  is  to  give  two  grains,  more  or  less,  every  two  hours 
until  the  patient's  respiration  has  been  reduced!  to  twelve  in  the  minute.  Un- 
less laceration  of  some  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  be  suspected,  this  drug 
may  be  suitably  combmed  with  small  doses  of  calomel;  but  in  cases  of 
intestinal  rupture,  the  effect  of  the  latter  substance  would  be  to  increase  the 
risk  of  fecal  extravasation,  and  in  such  a  case,  if  mercury  be  used  at  all,  it 
should  be  employed  by  inunction.  Milk  diet  is  that  which  is  best  adapted 
to  cases  of  traumatic  peritonitis,  wine  or  brandy  being  added  if  necessary. 
If  the  stomach  or  bowel  be  lacerated,  nutritive  eneraata,  of  beef-tea,  egg- 
nog,  etc.,  must  be  substituted.  If  serous  effusion  persist  after  the  subsidence 
of  acute  symptoms,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  promote  absorption  by  the 
use  of  blisters,  and  by  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Ketro-peritoneal  Suppuration,  resulting  from  rupture  of  the  intestine 
between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery,  might  possibly  require  incisions  to 
evacuate  the  pus ;  and  similar  treatment  would  be  indicated  in  the  event  of 
Urinary  Extravasation  occurring  from  laceration  of  the  kidney  or  ureter. 

Wounds  of  the  Abdomen. 

Hon-Penetratmg  Wounds  of  the  abdominal  parietes  present  few  peculiar- 
ities requiring  special  mention.  Foreign  bodies  are  to  be  removed,  and  the 
wound  cleansed,  as  in  other  localities.  Hemorrhage  in  these  cases  cannot 
safely  be  controlled  bv  pressure,  simply  because  there  is  no  surface  to  furnish 
counter-pressure,  while  closure  of  the  external  wound  will  not  suffice,  because 
it  would  allow  interstitial  bleeding  to  continue,  and  thus  dissect  up  the  inter- 
muscular spaces ;  therefore,  if,  in  any  case,  the  hemorrhage  be  greater  than 
mere  oozing,  the  part  must  be  freely  exposed  (the  wound,  if  necessary,  being 
enlarged  for  this  pur{K)se),  and  the  bleedmg  vessel  secured  by  ligature,  torsion* 
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or  acupressure.  These  wounds  are  apt  to  gape,  and,  hence,  if  extensive, 
require  the  use  of  sutures,  muscular  relaxation  being  secured  by  position. 
VenJtral  Hernia  may  occur  after  cicatrization,  and  would  require  the  appli- 
cation of  a  truss  or  bandage. 

Penetrating  Wonndfl. — These  may  be  divided  into — 1.  Those  without 
protrusion  or  wound  of  the  abdominal  viscera ;  2.  Those  without  protrusion, 
but  with  wound  of  such  viscera ;  3.  Those  with  protrusion  of  unwounded 
viscera ;  and  4.  Those  with  protrusion  and  wound  of  viscera. 

1.  Penetrating  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen^  without  Protrusion  or  Wound  of  the 
Contained  Viscera,  may  result  from  stabs,  bayonet  thrusts,  or  gunshot  injuries. 
The  diagnosis  from  non-penetrating  wounds  is  often  difficult,  and  any  ex- 
ploration with  a  probe  would  be  manifestly  improper.  The  escape  of  bloody 
serum,  or  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  may  be  taken  to  indicate  penetration 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  diagnosis  will  be  confirmed  should  peritonitis 
^bsequently  occur.  The  treatment,  in  such  a  case,  would  be  the  same  as  in 
one  of^  non-penetrating  wound,  visceral  complications  being  managed  on  the 
principles  already  laid  down  in  speaking  of  visceral  rupture  without  external 
wound. 

2.  Penetrating  Wounds,  unth  IVound  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  but  without 
Protrusion. — The  diagnosis  of  these  cases  from  those  of  the  last  category, 
can  usually  be  made  only  by  observing  the  flow  of  the  visceral  contents 
through  the  external  wound,  or  by  noting  a  very  rapid  development  of  peri- 
tonitis, which,  when  resulting  from  extravasation  of  the  visceral  contents, 
occurs  more  quickly  than  under  other  circumstances.  In  a  remarkable  case 
of  gunshot  wound  of  the  stomach,  recorded  by  Culbertson,  of  Ohio,  the 
diagnosis  was  however  rendered  clear  by  the  detection  of  several  shot  in  the 
matter  vomited  by  the  patient  immediately  after  the  reception  of  the  injury. 
The  treatment  of  a  case  of  this  kind  would  consist  in  placing  the  patient  in 
Kuch  a  position  as  to  allow  any  matter  that  might  be  extravasated  to  escape 
externally,  in  the  free  administration  of  opium,  and  in  the  adoption  of  such 
roeaiiures  generally  as  would  tend  to  moaerate  the  peritonitis,  which  would 
almost  inevitably  ensue.  It  is  recommended,  in  such  a  case,  by  Legouest, 
Otis,  Dugas,  and  other  high  authorities,  to  enlarge  the  external  opening, 
search  for  the  source  of  extravasation,  and  apply  sutures  to  the  wounded 
viscus;  but  the  prospective  benefits  of  such  a  proceeding  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  extremely  questionable,  while  the  additional  risks  that  it  would  en- 
tail are  manifest.  When  the  patient  recovers,  after  an  injury  of  this  kind, 
it  is  usually  with  a  gastric,  biliary,  urinary,  or  fecal  fistula,  according  to  the 
part  which  has  been  wounded. 

3.  Penetrating  Wounds,  urith  Protrusion  of  Unwounded  Viscera, — Portions  of 
alm<»«t  any  of  the  abdominal  organs  may  protrude,  if  the  wound  be  a  large 
one,  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  recovery  has  followed  the  pro- 
trusion, under  such  circumstances,  of  parts  of  the  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or 
other  viscera.  In  these  cases,  the  wound  being  large,  there  is  commonly 
not  much  difficulty  in  reduction,  which  should  always  be  practised  in  the 
case  of  such  organs  as  have  been  mentioned.  If  the  bladder  protrude,  re- 
duction may  be  much  facilitated  by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  If,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  a  portion  of  a  solid  viscus,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen  or 
pancreas,  be  strangulated  and  already  gangrenous  when  first  seen  by  the 
surgeon,  a  strong  ligature  should  be  applied,  when  the  sloughing  mass  may 
be  either  cut  away  or  allowed  to  separate  spontaneously.  Recoveries  under 
these  circumstances  have  been  reported  by  several  surgeons,  and  Dr.  Otis 
has  collected  a  number  of  such  cases  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Surgical 
History  of  the  War. 
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The  parts  which  are  liable  to  protrude  through  small  wounds  are  the 
bowels,  mesentery,  and  omentum.    The  treatment  of  such  cases  would  depend 
upon  the  condition  of  the  extruded  viscera.     If  Bawd  protrude,  and  be 
found  healthy f  or  only  moderately  congested,  it  should  be  at  once  returned. 
This  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  drawing  down  a  further  portion  of  the 
gut,  and  gently  pressing  upwards  the  fecal  contents,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
tension  of  the  protruded  mass.    In  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
the  wound — just  as  in  the  analogous  case  of  operation  for  strangulated  hernia. 
This  debridement,  as  it  is  called,  should  be  made  in  an  upward  direction,  and 
should  be  confined,  if  possible,  to  the  skin  and  muscular  tissues,  the  peri- 
toneal aperture  usually  yielding  without  incision.     If  reduction  be  rendered 
impossible  by  gaseous  distension  of  the  protruded  bowel,  the  surgeon  would 
be  justified  in  puncturing  the  part  with  a  grooved  needle,  as  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done  oy  Mr.  Tatum  and  others.     Dr.  Storrs,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
recommends  that  the  lips  of  the  wound  should  be  drawn  upwards  and  sepa- 
rated by  means  of  blunt  hooks  or  ligatures,  previously  introduced.    Reduc- 
tion should  be  aided  by  placing  the  patient  in  such  a  position  as  will  insure 
relaxation  of  the  abdommal  walls,  and  the  portion  of  bowel  which  has  loA 
descended  must  be  first  returned.    The  surgeon  must  take  care  that  reduction 
is  really  accomplished,  and  that  the  protruding  part  is  not  merely  thrust  up 
between  the  planes  of  the  abdominal  parietes.     If  the  protruded  bowel  he 
gangreiums,  it  would  not  be  safe  to  attempt  reduction,  and,  in  such  a  case, 
the  part  should  be  freely  incised,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  recover,  it*  pos- 
sible, with  a  fecal  fistula.     What  course  should  be  adopted,  if  the  bowel, 
though  not  absolutely  gangrenous,  be  intensely  inflamed  ?    It  is  usually  ad- 
vised, under  these  circumstances,  to  effect  reduction  and  close  the  wound,  but 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  might  not  sometimes  be  better  to  allow  the  part  to  re- 
main in  situ,  after  dividing  any  constricting  bands  that  might  threaten 
strangulation.     The  risk  of  peritonitis  would,  at  least,  not  be  increased  by 
this  plan,  while,  if  the  bowel  should  subsequently  give  way,  there  would  be 
less  danger  of  fecal  extravasation.     The  course  to  be  pursued  in  case  of 
Omental  Protrusion  likewise  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  part ;  if  this  be 
healthy,  it  should  be  at  once  returned,  but  if  violently  inflamed,  or  if  gan- 
grenous, it  should  be  excised — the  part  immediately  above  being  first  trans- 
fixed and  tied  with  a  double  ligature,  to  prevent  hemorrhage,  and  the  stump 
being  secured  in  the  deeper  portion  of  the  wound,  by  fastening  the  ligatures, 
with  adhesive  strips,  to  the  abdominal  wall. 

The  treatment  to  be  pursued  after  reduction,  consists  in  accuratelv  closing 
the  wound  with  numerous  sutures  (which  should  embrace  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  the  abdominal  wall,  except  the  peritoneum ),  and  in  adopting  means 
to  moderate  the  peritonitis  which  may  be  expected  to  occur.  If  omentum 
have  been  excised,  the  cutaneous  wound  should  be  closed  over  the  ligated 
stump,  the  ligatures  being  brought  out  between  the  points  of  suture.  If 
bowel  have  been  left  in  the  wound,  with  anticipation  that  a  fecal  fistula  will 
follow,  the  part  should  be  lightly  dressed,  with  oiled  lint  or  some  similar 
substance,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air,  and  keep  the  wound  from  dust. 

4.  Penetrating  Wounds,  with  Protrusion  and  Wowid  of  Viscera. — If  a  solid 
viscus  be  affected,  the  treatment  would  consist  in  reduction,  or  (in  the  cas* 
of  the  omentum)  perhaps  in  partial  excision,  according  to  the  rules  above 
laid  down.  Hemorrhage  from  a  mesenteric  artery  should  be  arrested  by  tor- 
sion or  ligature.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  or  bowel  require  the  application 
of  sutures,  the  part  being  subsequently  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity, 
and  the  after- treatment  being  conducted  as  in  cases  of  the  previous  categor}'. 
The  suture  employed  should,  in  case  of  a  large  wound,  be  the  cotUinued  or 
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FiQ.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


glover's  suture  (Fig.  70),  applied  through  all  the  coats  except  the  raucous, 
or,  which  is  preferable  if  the  wound  be  transverse,  Lembert's  or  Gely's 
modification.  These  have  for  their  object  the 
inversion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the 
consequent  coaptation  of  the  serous  surfaces 
(^Figs.  184,  185),  and  seem  to  me,  upon  the 
whole,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  more  com- 
plicated methods  of  Vezien,  Bouisson,  and  B^- 
renger-F^raud,  The  suture  being  applied,  both 
ends  are  to  be  cut  short,  and  the  whole  replaced 
in  the  abdominal  cavity.  The  suture  (which 
should  be  of  silk  or  thread)  gradually  finds  its 
way  into  the  interior  of  the  bow^el,  and  is  eventu- 
ally discharged  per  anum.  For  small  longitu- 
dinal wounds  the  common  interrupted  suture 
may  sufiSce,  while  a  mere  puncture  may  be  closed  by  simply  throwing 
art>und  it  a  ligature,  the  wounded  point  being  raised  for  the  purpose  with 
tenaculum  or  artery  forceps.  If,  on  the  pther  hand,  a  transverse  wound  in- 
volve the  whole  calibre  of  the  bowel,  it  is  probably  better  to  secure  the  edges 
of  each  extremity  of  the  gut  to  the  external  wound,  and  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  a  fecal  fistula.  This  course  would,  I  think,  be  safer,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, than  an  attempt  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  by  means 
of  sutures. 

In  the  after-treatment  of  all  these  cases  the  free  administration  of  opium 
is  of  the  highest  importance.  The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet, 
purgatives  strictly  interdicted,  and  food  given  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
form  of  nutritive  enemata. 


Lembert's  suture,        Gely's  suture. 


Fistula  is  a  condition  by  no  means  incompatible  with  long  life  and 
comfort.  If  small,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  promote  contraction  and  cica- 
trization by  occasional  cauterization  of  the  edges;  but  if  large,  the  surgeon 
should  ordinarily  content  himself  with  applying  a  suitable  compress,  or 
obturator.  Billroth,  however,  has  successfully  resorted  to  gastrorraphy,  split- 
ting the  edges  of  the  fistula  and  closing  the  gastric  opening  with  sutures,  and 
then  covering  the  external  wound  with  a  flap  taken  from  the  neighboring 
int^ument. 

Binary  Fistula,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  one  example,  scarcely  admits  of 
any  treatment,  except  keeping  the  parts  clean  and  removing  any  gall-stones 
that  may  become  impacted. 

TTrinary  Fistula,  following  a  wound  of  the  ureter  inflicted  in  ovariotomy, 
hu  been  successfully  treated  by  Gussenbauer  by  a  process  of  ureteroplasty, 
which  consists  in  dilating  the  sinus  and  then  establishing  an  artificial  passage 
between  the  cut  ureter  and  the  bladder.  Similar  operations  are  attributed 
u>  Niissbaum  and  Taufier. 

Feeal  or  Intestinal  Fistula  (usually  called  Artificial  Anns)  is  more  fre- 
quently met  with  afler  strangulated  hernia  than  afler  a  wound,  but  the 
treatment  in  either  case  is  the  same,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  consider  it  here. 

If  the  opening  into  the  bowel  be  but  small,  the  greater  portion  of  the  fecal 
maw  being  evacuated  in  the  natural  way,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  keep  the 
parts  clean,  and  to'apply  a  firm  compress,  which,  with  occasionally  touching 
the  edges  with  nitrate  of  silver,  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure ;  or  the  fistula 
may  be  carefully  laid  open,  and  its  sides  brought  together  with  deep  stitches 
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— a  proceeding  by  which  I  succeeded  in  effectiog  a  cure  in  a  esse  eeot  to 
me  by  Dr.  Benjamin,  of  Camden.  If,  however,  the  opening  be  larger,  and 
still  more  if  the  whole  calibre  of  the  gut  be  involved,  the  condition  is  differ- 
ent. In  Buch  a  case  the  ends  uf  the  nowel  adhere  by  their  serous  surfaces, 
their  position  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  wound  having  been  not  inaptly 
compared  Ut  that  of  the  tubes  of  a  double-barrelled  gun.  The  lower  end  of 
the  bowel,  being  unueed,  undergoes  contraction,  while  the  upper  extremity 
is  frequently  abnormally  dilated.  The  mesenteric  portion  becomes  pro- 
longed between  the  ends  of  the  gut  into  a  kind  of  spur,  which  acts  as  a  valve 
in  further  occluding  the  lower  opening.  In  some  cases  the  junction  of  the 
two  ends  of  bowel  is  at  a  considerable  depth  from  the  sur&ce,  the  fecal 
cont«nts  finding  their  way  to  the  external  wound  through  a  long  and  perhaps 
sinuous  canal. 

The  treatment  consists,  if  Desault's  plan  of  continuous  compression  ikils,  in 
dividing  the  "  tperon"  or  spur-like  projection  between  the  intestinal  extremi- 
ties, so  as  to  restore  the  continuity  of  the  bowel,  and  in  subsequently  fresh- 
ening the  edges  of  the  external  wound,  which  is  then  closed  with  harelip 
pins— or  in  performing  a  plastic  operation,  if  the  simpler  procedure  fiiil. 
The  division  of  the  spur  may  be  accomplished  in  several  ways,  the  best 
probably  being  by  means  of  the  etUerolome  devised  by  Dunuytren.  The 
enterotome  consists  of  two  serrated  blades  (Fig.  186,  a,  b),  which  are  intro- 
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duced,  one  into  each  end  of  the  bowel,  and  which  are  then  approximated, 
and  fixed  by  means  of  a  screw.  This  screw  is  tightened  day  oy  day,  so  as 
to  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  adjoining  surfaces  of  the  bowel,  and  the  removal 
of  the  septum  by  sloughinz;  if  this  be  done  too  quickly,  the  peritoneal  sac 
will  be  opened,  and  death  will  probably  occur  from  fecal  extravasatioa. 
Another  risk  is  the  possibility  of  pinching  a  knuckle  of  healthy  intestine 
between  the  blades.  The  tightening  uf  the  screw  must  be  very  gradually 
effected,  the  time  required  lor  safe  division  of  the  septum  being  at  least  a 
week.  In  a  case  in  which  the  lower  end  of  the  bowel  could  not  be  found, 
Laugier  opened  the  large  intestine  at  another  part,  and,  introducing  one 
blade  of  a  modified  Dupuytren's  enterotome  through  each  wound,  succeeded 
in  this  manner  in  restoring  the  continuity  of  the  gut.  To  avoid  the  risk  of 
premature  perforation.  Dr.  David  Prince  has  recently  sugge8t«<l  the  use  of 
a  wire  loop  and  pin,  by  which  the  sides  of  the  septum  are  mvaginated,  while 
the  necessary  pressure  is  afibrded  by  on  elastic  cord  which  connects  tiie  pin 
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and  loop  outside  of  the  body.  Perforation  being  effected,  the  little  instru- 
ment is  made  to  cut  its  way  out  through  the  septum  by  means  of  another 
elastic  cord,  attached  to  a  miniature  "derrick"  which  is  fixed  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  abdomen.  Other  plans  are  Physick's,  which  consists  in  bringing 
together  the  sides  of  the  septum  with  a  ligature,  and  in  subsequently  dividing 
the  part  below ;  and  Schmakhalden's,  which  consists  in  transfixing  the  sep- 
tum with  a  ligature,  which  is  then  forcibly  tied,  and  allowed  to  cut  its  way 
out.  Various  modifications  of  Dupuytren's  method  have  been  proposed  by 
Liotard,  Delpech,  Gross,  and  others.  During  the  application  of  the  entero- 
tome,  the  patient  should  be  kept  fully  under  the  influence  of  opium.  As 
soon  as  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  has  been  restored,  the  edges  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound  may  be  pared  and  brought  together  with  the  twisted  suture, 
or,  as  suggested  by  Duncan,  the  edges  may  be  split,  the  mucous  surfaces 
being  invaginated  and  secured  with  catgut  sutures,  while  the  external  wound 
is  closed  with  silver  wire ;  or,  if  simpler  measures  fail,  an  attempt  may  be 
made  to  close  the  opening  by  means  of  a  plastic  operation.  Bchede  has  in 
three  cases  resorted  to  Snterorraphy,  dissecting  out  the  ends  of  the  bowel, 
under  antiseptic  precautions,  and  bringing  them  together  with  stitches,  fecal 
extravasation  during  the  operation  being  prevented  by  a  temporary  ligature 
thrown  around  the  proximal  end  of  the  gut.  Two  of  the  three  cases  termi- 
nated successftilly.  Enterorraphy  has  also  been  practised  by  Kuester,  Bill- 
roth, Dumreicher,  Dittel,  and  other  surgeons,  12  cases  collected  in  Hayem's 
Revue  des  Sciences  MSdicales  (Avril,  1880)  having  given  6  recoveries  and  6 
deaths. 

Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  coins,  pins,  buttons,  or  artificial  teeth,  are  not 
unfrequendy  swallowed,  and  may  lodge  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  The 
domestic  treatment  of  such  cases  is  usually  the  administration  of  a  purgative 
— a  remedy  which  is,  however,  really  unsuitable,  as  the  object  should  rather 
be  to  delay  peristaltic  action,  and  to  allow  the  foreign  body  to  become  en- 
veloped in  a  mass  of  fecal  matter,  so  that  it  may  produce  less  irritation  in  its 
onward  passage.  If  the  foreign  body  cannot  be  extracted  through  the  mouth, 
ss  has  been  successfully  done  in  one  instance  by  L.  S.  Little,  and  is  of  such 
a  nature  (as  a  table  knife,  or  fork)  that  it  cannot  probably  be  either  dis- 
Mlved  by  the  gastric  and  intestinal  juices,  or  naturally  evacuated,  the  sur- 
geon would,  I  tnink,  be  justified,  provided  its  position  could  be  ascertained  by 
external  palpation,  in  attempting  its  removal  by  operation.  Oastrotovay  has, 
including  Labb^'s  case,  been  successftilly  performed  under  these  circumstances 
in  at  least  seven  instances;'  and,  as  death  would  be,  sooner  or  later,  almost 
mevitable  without  operation,  the  attempt  would  be  at  least  permissible.' 
The  incisions,  in  such  a  case,  should  be  regulated  by  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  body  to  be  removed,  and  the  after-treatment  should  be  the  same  as  for 
an  incised  wound  accidentally  inflicted.  Enterotomy  might  be  similarly  re- 
sorted to,  if  the  foreign  body,  having  reached  the  bowel,  should  cause  com- 
plete intestinal  obstruction  (see  Chap.  XLIL).  J.  C.  McKee  has  recorded 
a  remarkable  case  in  which  a  piece  of  wire  was  accidentally  swallowed,  and, 
having  made  its  way  into  the  abdominal  parietes,  was  safely  removed  by 
external  incision  nearly  four  months  afterwards. 

'  Dr.  Otis  hM  collected  12  cases,  not  including  Labb^'s ;  the  biBtories  of  6  are  more 
or  leaa  open  to  question,  and,  of  tbe  remaining  7, 1  terminated  fatally.  Poulet  refers 
to  15  cases,  of  wnicb  10  are  said  to  have  ended  in  recovery.  Another  case,  the  result 
of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  has  since  been  recordea  by  Fleury  and  Jurkoweki. 

'  See,  however,  this  question  discussed  by  Poland  (who  considers  the  operation 
anneceisary)  in  Ouy*8  Hoap.  ReporU^  8d  s.,  vol.  ix. 
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Injuries  of  the  Pelvic  Organs. 

Iiynries  of  the  Bladder. — The  bladder  may  be  ruptured  (without  external 
wound)  by  violence/  as  a  kick,  applied  to  the  abdomen.  This  accident  is 
only  likely  to  happen  if  the  organ  be  distended  with  urine,  as  when  empty 
it  sinks  beneath  the  pubic  arch,  and  is  thus  measurably  protected  from  ex- 
ternal injury.  The  rupture  usually  occurs  in  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  involving  the  peritoneal  as  well  as  the  other  coats  of  the  organ, 
and  allowing  urinary  extravasation  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  an  event 
which  is  almost  inevitably  fatal,  98  cases  collected  by  Bartels  having  given 
but  4  recoveries.  More  rarely  the  rent  is  confined  to  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  bladder,  urine  then  escaping  into  the  pelvic  areolar  tissue,  and  inducing 
a  condition  which,  though  very  grave,  is  not  so  uniformlv  fatal  as  the  one 
previously  referred  to,  12  out  of  54  such  cases  collected  by  Bartels  having 
terminated  favorablv.  The  symptoms,  in  the  former  case,  consist  of  intense 
epigastric  pain,  collapse,  urgent  but  fruitless  efforts  to  urinate,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  ordinary  signs  of  peritonitis  ;  the  introduction  of  the  catheter 
serves  to  evacuate  either  none  or  a  very  small  quantity  of  bloody  urine.  If 
the  peritoneum  be  not  involved,  the  symptoms  are  less  urgent,  the  patient 
being,  in  these  cases,  gradually  worn  out  by  diffuse  inflammation  and  slough- 
ing of  the  areolar  tissue.  Tne  treatment  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a 
large  flexible  catheter,  which  (as  a  general  rule)  should  be  secured  in  place, 
the  urine  being  allow^  to  run  off  constantly,  by  means  of  an  attached  india- 
rubber  tube,  into  any  convenient  receptacle.  The  patient  should  be  got  as 
soon  as  possible  under  the  influence  of  opium,  a  warm  poultice  may  be 
placed  over  his  epigastrium,  and  concentrated  food  or  stimulants  adminis- 
tered, if  indicated  by  his  general  condition.  Diaphoresis  should  be  encour- 
aged by  external  applications,  it  being  an  obvious  indication  to  promote  the 
vicarious  action  of  the  skin,  and  thus  diminish  the  amount  of  urine  secreted. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  perform  cystotomy  (as  in  the  median  or  lateral  ope- 
ration for  stone),  in  these  cases,  and  if  it  were  found  impossible  to  keep  the 
bladder  empty  by  means  of  a  catheter,  the  operation,  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully resorted  to,  under  these  circumstances,  by  Walker,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  by  Parker  and  Mason,  of  New  York,  would  be  certainly  proper, 
and  would,  I  think,  be  preferable  to  opening  the  bladder  either  through 
the  rectum  or  above  the  pubes,  thougn  the  latter  procedure  also  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  a  New  York  surgeon.  Dr.  Williams.  Holmes 
suggests  that  it  might  be  justifiable  to  open  the  abdomen  and  close  the  vesical 
wound  with  sutures,  but  the  cases  in  which  Willett  and  Heath  tried  the 
operation  terminated  fatally.  A  similar  o])eration  was  suggested  some  years 
ago  by  Prof.  Gross,  and  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Dr. 
Walter,  of  Pittsburg.  Free  incisions  should  be  made  on  the  first  outward 
manifestation  of  urinary  infiltration  having  occurred.  A  few  instances  are 
on  record,  in  which  the  bladder  has  been  ruptured  by  the  accumulation  of 
its  own  secretion ;  such  an  accident,  however,  is  very  rare,  the  urethra  usu- 
ally giving  way,  in  such  cases,  rather  than  the  bladaer. 

]Vounds  of  the  Bladder  are  amongst  the  most  serious  complications  of 
fractures  of  the  pelvis.  The  bladder  may  also  be  wounded  by  gunshot  pro- 
jectiles, by  pointed  instruments,  by  the  horns  of  infuriated  animals,  etc. 
When  the  wound  is  in  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  covered  with  peri- 
toneum, these  injuries  arc  usually  fatal,  but  there  arc  numerous  instances  of 
recovery  from  wounds  of  the  bladder  inflicted  in  the  perineal  region.     The 

>  Assmuth  reports  two  cases  of  rupture  from  muscular  action. 
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treatment  of  these  cases  is  essentially  that  which  has  been  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph ;  any  foreign  body  that  may  have  lodged  in  the  bladder 
should  be  removed,  as  its  continued  presence  would  produce  great  irritation, 
and  probably  cause  the  formation  of  a  calculus.  If  the  wound  be  through 
the  rectum  or  vagina,  a  troublesome  fistula  may  result,  requiring,  perhaps, 
the  performance  of  a  plastic  operation. 

Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  slate  pencils,  pins,  etc.,  may  be  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  through  an  external  wound,  or,  more  rarely 
(by  the  process  of  ulceration),  from  another  viscus — as  in  a  remarkable  case 
recorded  by  Dr.  Kingdon,  in  which  a  pin,  having  been  swallowed,  lodged  in 
the  appendix  vermiformis,  from  which  it  subsequently  made  its  way  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  calculus ;  the  ulceration  by  which 
this  process  was  attended  gave  rise  to  the  formation  of  an  intestino-vesical 
fistula,  through  which  no  less  than  six  round  worms  entered  the  bladder,  and 
were  at  different  times  discharged  from  the  urethra.  Foreign  bodies  may 
occasionally  be  spontaneously  expelled  from  the  bladder — or  may  be  ex- 
tracted with  urethral  forceps,  or  a  small  lithotrite,  if  the  surgeon  succeed  in 
catching  them  in  the  direction  of  their  long  axis.  In  the  rniile,  however,  it 
IS  usually  necessary  to  resort  to  lithotrity  (if  the  nature  of  the  body  admit  of 
its  being  crushed),  or  to  lithotomy,  the  median  being  in  such  a  case  the  prefer- 
able operation.  From  the  female  bladder,  foreign  bodies  may  be  conve- 
niently removed,  in  most  cases,  by  dilating  the  urethra  with  two-  or  three- 
bladed  forceps,  or  with  graduated  bougies,  until  the  forefinger  can  be  intro- 
duced, when  it  is  very  easy  with  forceps  to  seize  and  extract  the  foreign 
body,  the  finger  serving  to  adjust  it  into  a  favorable  position  for  removal. 
It  occasionally  happens  that,  in  using  the  female  catheter,  the  instrument 
slips  from  the  fingers,  and  is  sucked  into  the  bladder.  In  the  event  of  such 
an  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  surgeon  should  at  once  dilate  the  urethra  and 
remove  the  foreign  body.  I  have  known  fatal  ulceration  to  result,  under 
these  circumstances,  from  the  delay  of  only  a  few  days. 

Iiqiiries  of  the  Eeotiun. —  Wounds  of  the  rectum,  provided  that  they  are 
ancomplicated,  usually  heal  without  much  difiSculty,  as  is  seen  after  the 
operation  for  fistula,  or  when  the  bowel  is  accidentally  wounded  in  lithotomy. 
If  the  lesion  involve  the  bladder  or  vagina,  recto-vesical  or  recto-vaginal 
fistaU  will  probably  result,  and  may  require  the  performance  of  a  plastic 
'operation.  Death  may  follow  perforation  of  the  rectum  (from  the  peri- 
toneum being  opened),  as  has  occasionally  happened  from  the  incautious 
lue  of  syringes,  or  of  rectal  bougies. 

Foreign  &dies  are  occasionally  found  in  the  rectum,  and  must  be  removed 
with  scoop  or  forceps,  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  exigencies  of 
each  particular  case,  may  suggest.  Linear  rectoUrmy  may  be  required,  as  in 
cases  recorded  by  Rafiy  and  Turgis  (see  Chap.  XLII.).  The  removal  of 
nuuses  of  impacted  feces,  of  seeds  or  fruit-stones,  etc.,  may  often  be  accom- 
plished simply  by  the  repeated  use  of  warm  enemata.  A  fish-bone,  or  similar 
article,  may  be  caught  in  one  of  the  pouches  of  the  rectum,  and,  by  the 
rttulUng  ulceration,  give  rise  to  a  fistula  in  ano. 

lojnrias  of  the  Penis  and  Male  Urethra. — Wounds  of  the  Penis,  if  limited 
to  the  skin,  are  not  attended  with  any  particular  risk ;  they  always  require 
the  use  of  sutures,  on  account  of  the  retractile  tendency  of  the  part.  In 
deeper  wounds  there  may  be  proiuse  hemorrhage,  which  may  require  a  liga- 
ture, if  it  proceed  from  any  recognizable  artery,  but  which,  if  of  the  nature 
of  i^neral  oozing,  may  be  checked  by  cold  and  pressure,  the  latter  being 
best  applied  by  introducing  a  full-sized  catheter,  and  then  compressing  the 

25 
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organ  upon  this  with  adhesive  strips.  Contugiofif  or  Partial  Rupture^  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa,  is  followed  by  interstitial  extravasation  of  blood,  attended 
by  marked  induration,  and  sometimes  by  priapism,  which  may  persist  for 
several  days.  Such  an  injury  is  best  treated  by  the  continued  application  of 
evaporating  lotions.  Strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the  penis  is  sometimes 
produced  in  children  by  tying  a  string  round  the  part,  or,  in  adults,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  organ  into  a  metallic  ring,  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  etc.  If 
gangrene  has  not  been  induced,  the  symptoms  will  usually  quickly  subside 
upon  the  removal  of  the  source  of  constriction.  N^laton,  Hevenberg,  and 
Moldenhauer  have  reported  remarkable  cases  of  luxation  of  the  penis,  the 
organ  being  completely  separated  from  its  cutaneous  covering,  and  burie<l 
in  the  adjoining  tissues.  In  N^laton's  case  reduction  was  effected  by  the  use 
of  forceps. 

The  Urethra  may  be  Wounded  by  cutting  instruments,  or  gunshot  projec- 
tiles, or  may  be  Lacerated  by  falls  or  blows  upon  the  perineum  or  peni:^,  by 
injuries  received  during  coitus,  or  even  by  violent  straining  efforts  at  mictu- 
rition in  cases  of  stricture.  It  may  also  be  wounded  in  rude  attempts  at  cathe- 
terization, giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  *^ fahe  passage^^  Tne  gymptmn* 
of  laceration  of  the  urethra  are  pain,  considerable  swelling  from  interstitial 
bleeding,  hemorrhage  from  the  meatus,  and  inability  to  urinate.  If  the  pa- 
tient, by  straining,  succeed  in  passing  water.  Urinary  Ertravasation  will 
usually  occur,  giving  rise  to  extensive  destruction  of  tissue,  and  the  formation 
of  perineal  fistulse.  This  is  less  likely  to  happen  in  cases  of  " false  passage" 
than  in  those  of  other  varieties  of  urethral  laceration,  because  in  the  former 
the  direction  of  the  passage  is  away  from  the  course  of  the  urine.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  ftiU-sized  catheter  (flexible, 
if  possible),  which  must  be  retained  for  several  days,  until  the  subsidence  of 
pain  and  swelling  renders  it  probable  that  the  laceration  has  healed ;  the 
catheter  should  not  be  plugged,  lest  the  accumulating  urine  find  its  way  by 
the  side  of  the  instrument.  If  it  be  impossible  to  introduce  a  catheter,  the 
surgeon  must  at  once  ojHjn  the  urethra  in  the  perineum,  when,  if  the  inrtni- 
ment  still  cannot  be  pai^sed,  a  flexible  tube  mav  be  introduced  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder.  This  I  believe  to  f>e  safer,  in  these  cases,  than 
puncture  through  the  rectum  or  prostate,  or  above  the  pubes.  If  extrava- 
sation of  urine  have  occurred,  free  incisions  must  be  made  in  the  perineum. 
scrotum,  and  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  wherever  the  urine  may  have  reachwl, 
to  permit  the  escape  of  the  irritating  fluid,  and  facilitate  the  separation  of 
sloughs.  Laceration  of  the  urethra,  according  to  its  extent,  will  probably 
result  in  an  intractable  form  of  stricture,  or  even  in  complete  obliteration  of 
a  portion  of  the  tube,  with  the  persistence  of  an  incurable  perineal  fii^tula. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  urethra  may  be  extracted  through  the  meatus,  with 
urethral  scoop  or  forceps  (or,  in  some  cases,  as  suggested  by  Keye«,  of  New 
York,  with  a  Thompson's  stricture  expander),  or  through  an  incii^ion  in  the 
median  line.  If  this  incision  be  in  the  perineum,  the  wound  may  be  allowed 
to  heal  by  granulation,  a  full-sized  catneter,  or  bougie,  being  passed  every 
other  day :  but  if  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra,  sutures  will  be  requireti, 
and  in  this  case  a  flexible  catneter  should  be  retained  until  union  has  oc- 
curred. When  the  foreign  body  is  long  and  soft  (as  a  bit  of  catheter \  an 
ingenious  plan  of  removal,  suggested  by  Van  Buren  and  Keyed",  may  l>e 
adopted :  tnis  consists  in  transtixiug  the  foreign  bodv  with  a  stout  nee<l]e 
passed  through  the  floor  of  the  urethra,  and  pushing  back  the  canal  as  far 
as  possible,  like  a  glove  over  a  finger,  then  withdrawing  the  needle  and  tmns* 
fixing  again,  and  so  gradually  coaxing  the  foreign  body  forwards  until  it 
can  be  seized  at  the  meatus. 
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Iquries  of  the  Sorotmn  and  Testes. —  Wounds  of  the  Scrotum  require 
the  application  of  sutures ;  if  the  wound  be  extensive,  the  testis  may  be  ex- 
truded, owing  to  the  great  contractility  of  the  dartos  muscle.  In  order  to 
effect  relaxation  of  the  part,  Mr.  Birkett  advises  the  use  of  warm  fomenta- 
tions before  the  application  of  stitches,  cold  lotions  being  afterwards  substi- 
tuted to  produce  contraction  and  prevent  bagging.  Contusion  of  these  parts 
is  followed  by  great  swelling  and  ecchymosis,  and  often  results  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  hydrocele,  or  hsematocele.  Wounds  of  the  Testis  usually  heal 
readily,  the  tunica  vaginalis,  in  such  cases,  commonly  becoming  obliterated 
by  inflammation.  Atrophy  of  the  organ  is  said  to  occasionally  follow  these 
injuries. 

Lynries  of  the  Prostate. — Incised  wounds  of  the  prostate  heal  without 
trouble,  as  is  seen  in  cases  of  lithotomy.  The  prostate  is  sometimes  wounded 
in  rude  attempts  at  catheterization,  causing  retention  of  urine  and  urethral 
hemorrhage  ;  the  treatment  consists  in  introducing  a  large  flexible  catheter, 
or,  if  this  be  impossible,  in  tapping  the  bladder  through  the  rectum  or  above 
the  pubes. 

Iiqiiries  of  the  Spermatic  Cord  and  Vas  Deferens. —  Wounds  of  the  Sper- 
matie  Cord  require  the  use  of  the  ligature,  or  other  means  of  checking  hemor- 
rhage, and  the  divided  segments  of  the  cord  should  be  brought  together  with 
a  stitch,  in  hope  of  procuring  union.  Mr.  Hilton  has  met  with  several  cases 
of  Rupture  of  the  Vas  Deferens,  marked  by  arterial  hemorrhage  from  the 
urethra,  with  great  pain  and  fever,  and  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  corre- 
sponding testis.  The  trecUment  is  that  which  is  appropriate  for  ordinary  deep- 
seated  inflammation. 

Lyniies  of  the  Utenu. — Injuries  of  the  Unimpregnated  Uterus  are  very 
rare,  and  could  scarcely  occur  except  in  combination  with  other  more  serious 
lesions.  Injuries  of  the  Pregnant  Uterus,  beside  the  risks  of  hemorrhage  and 
peritonitis,  are  extremely  apt  to  terminate  in  abortion.  The  treatment  of 
such  cases  must  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down 
for  the  management  of  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  abdominal  viscera  in 
(reneral.  If  the  foetus  be  partially  or  completely  extruded  from  the  womb, 
it  must  be  removed,  per  vias  naturales,  or  through  the  external  wound,  if 
there  be  one,  according  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Rupture 
of  the  Womb,  Occurring  during  Parturition,  is  not  a  subject  properly  within 
the  scope  of  this  work. 

Laeeration  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  is  an  accident  of  not  unfrequent  occur- 
rence during  labor,  and  may  require  an  operation,  which  consists  essentially 
m  freshening  the  edges  of  the  rent  with  suitably  curved  scissors,  and  fixing 
them  with  metallic  sutures  which  are  allowed  to  remain  for  about  ten  days. 

Ltjnries  of  the  Vulva  and  Vagina. — Contusions  and  Wounds  of  these 
parts  are  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  which  guide  the  surgeon  in  the 
management  of  similar  injuries  in  other  regions  of  the  body.  Women  are 
B^>metimes  seriously  wounded,  while  in  the  act  of  micturition,  by  the  breaking 
under  them  of  chamber  utensils,  and  fatal  hemorrhage  has  occasionally 
resulted,  under  these  circumstances,  from  a  wound  of  the  internal  pudic 
artery.  The  treatmeni  would  consist  in  plugging  the  wound  with  lint,  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  the  persulphate  or  perchloride  of  iron,  and  in  the  application 
of  a  compress  and  nrm  bandage.  Foreign  Bodies  occasionally  become  im- 
pacted in  the  vagina,  or  may  be  thrust  through  its  walls  into  the  bladder, 
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rectum,  or  pcritoDeal  cavity.  The  treatment  ctineints  in  the  renioval  of  the 
otTendiD^  substance  by  8uch  means  as  the  ingenuity  of  the  surgeon  may 
suggest,  aniJ  in  the  subsequent  adoption  ot  measures  to  combat  the  resulting 
innnmmation.  Injuries  of  any  portion  of  the  "genital  zone,"  received  during 
pregnancy,  are,  as  pointed  out  oy  Gu^iot,  apt  to  i^e  followed  by  abortion. 

Iqjnries  of  the  Permenm. — Wounds  of  the  Male  Perineum,  not  involving 
the  urethra,  commonly  heal  without  much  difficulty. 

Laeeratiotu  of  the  temede  Perineutn  occaeiooally  occur  during  labor,  and, 
"  "•  "II  extensive,  usually  require  an  operation  for  their  cure.  If  the  caae 
be  seen  within  twelve  hours  after  the  oc- 
currence of  the  laceration,  it  will  prolta- 
bly  be  sufficient  to  approximate  the  parts 
with  deep  and  superficial  Euturc«,  main- 
taining the  thighs  in  apposition  until 
union  nas  occurred,  and  ini^uring  clean li- 
neet^  by  frequent  syringing  with  ■  solution 
ofpermanganateofpotasiiium.  Atalater 
period  it  will  be  necessary,  after  emplving 
the  bowel  by  means  of  an  enema,  todraw 
away  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  with 
a  duck-billed  speculum,  and  freshen  the 
edges  of  the  opening  (making  a  raw  sur- 
&ce  at  least  an  inch  in  depth,  and  ex- 
tending the  whole  length  of  the  figure  ^, 
then  accurately  adjusting  the  parta  with 
the  quilled  suture,  as  recommended  by 
Brown,  or  simply  with  the  interrupted 
suture,  ae  done  by  Sims,  Emmet,  and 
Agnew.  Ill  either  operation  two  seta  of 
sutures  may  be  properly  employed;  a 
deep  set — entering  an  inch  from  the  cut 
edge,  passing  aa  deep  as  the  denudation 
extends,  and  coming  out  an  inch  from 
the  cut  edge  on  the  opposite  side — and  a 
(Thohas.)  superficial  set  to  injure  more  accurate 

adjustment  of  the  cutaneous  eurfaceii. 
When  the  sphincter  is  involved,  care  should  be  taken  in  passing  the  hind- 
most suture  to  let  the  needle  enter  and  come  out  far  back  towards  the  coccyx, 
BO  aa  to  insure  the  close  approximation  of  the  separated  muscular  fibres,  and 
thus  guard  against  fecal  mcontinence.  This  precaution  is  particularly  in- 
sisted upon  by  Emmet,  who  finds  that  its  neglect  frequently  allows  the  per- 
sistence of  a  recto-vaginal  fistula.  If  the  whole  recto-vaginal  septum  be 
torn,  it  will  be  necessary  to  close  this  by  numerous  interrupted  sutures  paased 
from  the  vaginal  surface,  and,  in  these  cases,  it  may  he  desirable  to  divide 
the  sphincter  ani  on  either  side,  as  recommended  by  Brown.  If  there  be 
great  tension  upon  the  deep  sutures,  a  curved  incision  mav  he  made  on  either 
side  ofthe  perineum,  aa  recommended  by  DiefTenbach  ana  T.Kmith;  Parker, 
of  Kew  York,  employs  lateral  inct.-'ions,  through  the  bottom  of  which  he 
passes  sutures  of  doubled  wire,  secured  over  bit«  of  catheter.  If  the  quilled 
suture  he  employed,  either  strong  whip-cord  or  flexible  wire  may  be  used. 
The  best  material  for  the  interrupted  sutures,  Iwlh  superficial  and  deep,  is 
strong  silver  wire.  The  deep  sutures  are  most  conveniently  introduced  by 
means  of  a  needle  fixed  in  a  handle.  In  the  after-treatment,  constipation 
should  be  maintained  by  the  administration  of  opium,  for  about  two  weeks. 
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and  the  catheter  should  be  used  at  regular  intervals.  Sims  and  Emmet  ad- 
vise the  employment  of  a  short  rectal  tube,  to  allow  the  escape  of  flatus. 
The  deep  sutures  may  be  removed  from  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  day,  and  the 
superficial  set  a  few  days  later.  Catgut  sutures  are  recommended  by  Dr. 
Brickeil,  of  New  Orleans,  who  further  modifies  the  operation  by  tying  the 
deep  sutures  over  metallic  stays  placed  between  the  sides  of  the  wound.  Dr. 
Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  instead  of  merely  freshening  the  edges  of  the  lacera- 
tion, dissects  triangular  flaps  from  both  buttocks,  and  turns  them  inwards 
with  their  cutaneous  surfaces  towards  the  vagina,  thus  increasing  the  size  of 
the  raw  sur&ces  to  be  approximated,  and  nirnishing  an  apron  which  pre- 
vents the  vaginal  discharges  and  urine  from  irritating  the  wound.  A  similar 
plan  is  adopted  by  Parker  and  bv  Stimson,  of  New  Y  ork,  and  is  by  the  lat- 
ter surgeon  attributed  to  Langenbeck. 


CHAPTER   XX. 

DISEASES  RESULTING  FROM  INFLAMMATION. 

Abscess. 

An  abscess  is  a  collection  of  pua,  surrounded  by  a  wall  or  layer  of  lymph. 
Pus  existing  in  a  serous  cavitv  (as  in  empyema)^  or  in  a  joint,  does  not  strictly 
constitute  an  abscess  (thougn  ofren  so  called),  any  more  than  pus  widely 
diffused  through  the  cellular  tissue,  or  covering  the  granulations  of  an  ul- 
cerated surface.  Several  varieties  of  abscess  are  described  by  surgical 
writers,  as  the  acute  or  phlegmonous;  the  chronic;  the  cold,  lymphatic, 
congestive,  or  scrofulous ;  the  diffused  (a  contradiction  in  terms) ;  the  em- 
physematous;  the  metastatic  or  pysemic;  and  the  residual.  The  division 
which  I  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  me  to  be  the  simplest,  is  into  (1) 
the  acute  or  phlegmonous  abscess,  which  may  be  considered  tne  ^pical  form ; 
^2)  the  chronic  or  cold  abscess;  and  (3)  the  residual  abscess.  Diffused  Sup- 
puration (which,  according  to  the  definition  above  given,  does  not  constitute 
an  abscess)  will  be  described  in  a  separate  place,  and  the  so-called  Metastatic 
Abseeas  in  the  chapter  on  Pyaemia.  The  presence  of  gas  in  an  abscess  (con- 
stituting the  Emphysematous  variety)  is  a  mere  coincidence,  depending  on  the 
locality  of  the  affection,  or  on  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction. 

Aeate  or  Fhlegmonous  Abscess. — When  a  part  that  has  been  inflamed 
becomes  more  swollen,  the  dull  pain  changing  to  one  of  a  throbbing  or 
pulsatile  character,  the  skin  assummg  a  deeper  hue,  and  presenting  a  shining 
and  glazed  appearance,  the  surgeon  knows  that  suppuration  is  impending, 
and  Uiat  an  abscess  will  probably  be  formed.  If  the  seat  of  pus-formation 
be  deep-seated,  the  superincumbent  tissues  become  brawny  and  oedematous, 
from  infiltration  of  lymph  and  effusion  of  serum,  and,  as  the  pus  gradually 
approaches  the  surface  (which  it  has  an  almost  invariable  tendency  to  do), 
the  overlying  tissue  becomes  soflened,  the  thinnest  part  bulges  rorwards, 
the  cuticle  often  desquamates,  fluctuation  (which  was  at  first  obscure) 
becomes  manifest,  and  pointing  of  the  abscess  is  said  to  have  occurred.  A 
small  circular  slough  is  then  formed  at  the  thinnest  part,  and  detached  by 
the  outward  pressure  of  the  pus,  when  the  abscess  discharges  its  contents,  its 
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walls  contract  by  their  own  elasticity,  the  cavity  is  filled  by  the  process  of 
granulation,  the  remaining  superficial  ulcer  cicatrizes,  and  the  part  returns 
gradually  to  its  normal  condition — ^the  scar  and  loss  of  substance,  however, 
sometimes  persisting  for  a  very  long  time.  The  mechanism  of  pointing  has 
never  been  explained  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner.  The  tissue  which 
intervenes  between  the  abscess  ana  the  surface  upon  which  it  is  to  break,  is 
usually  said  to  yield  by  a  combined  process  of  absorption  and  disintegration : 
it  seems  more  probable,  however,  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  inflamma- 
tory process,  rapid  cell-proliferation  occurs  in  the  abscess  wall,  with  liquefac- 
tion of  the  intercellular  substance,  thus  forming  fresh  pus-cells,  the  number  of 
which  is  probably  still  further  increased  by  the  direct  transit  of  white  blood 
corpuscles  through  the  parietes  of  the  capillary  vessels.  The  final  step  con- 
sists, as  has  been  mentioned,  in  a  small  disk  of  skin  becoming  deprived  of  its 
vitality,  and  being  then  thrown  ofi*  as  a  minute  circular  slougn.  Though 
an  abscess  usually  tends  towards  the  cutaneous  surface,  it  may,  under  other 
circumstances,  break  into  a  mucous  canal,  into  a  joint,  or  even  into  one  of 
the  large  serous  cavities  of  the  body.  A  happy  provision  of  nature  in  the 
case  of  abscesses  of  internal  organs  (as  of  the  liver),  pointing  externally,  is 
that  localized  inflammation  and  adhesion  may  open  the  way  for  the  escape 
of  the  pus  upon  the  cutaneous  surface,  without  the  intervening  serous  cavity 
becoming  involved. 

Dvagnosis, — ^The  diagnosis  of  phlegmonous  or  acute  abscess  can  usually  be 
made  without  difficulty,  by  attending  to  the  history  of  the  case,  by  obj*erv- 
ing  the  disposition  to  pointy  by  noting  the  presence  of  fluctuation  and  the 
other  local  signs  above  described,  and  lastly,  if  necetfsary,  by  using  the  ex- 
ploring-needle  or  trocar.  Fluctuaiiony  which  is  the  sensation  communicated 
to  the  surgeon's  hands  by  a  wave  of  fluid,  can  best  be  recognized  by  placing 
one  or  two  fingers  of  each  hand  on  the  suspected  swelling,  and  making  alter- 
nate pressure,  first  with  one  hand,  and  then  with  the  other.  The  fini^rs 
should  be  placed  longitudinally  as  regards  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  part,  and  it  must  be  observed  that  in  any  region  in  which  the  muscular 
and  connective  tissue  is  abundant,  as  in  the  thigh  or  nates,  or  bound  down 
by  dense  fasciae  or  ligaments,  as  in  the  tem))oral  region  or  the  back  of  the 
hand,  a  very  slight  increase  of  tension  from  inflammation  or  effusion  will 
give  a  deceptive  feeling  closely  analogous  to  fluctuation.  Again,  certain 
tumors,  as  the  cystic,  fatty,  glandular,  or  encophaloid,  are  often  attended 
with  fluctuation,  and  have  been  frequently  mistaken  for  abscesses.  Finally, 
a  partially  consolidated  aneurism  may  give  the  sensation  of  deep-seated  fluc- 
tuation, and  thus  lead  the  surgeon  into  error.  Hence,  in  any  case  of  doubt, 
more  especially  if  the  suspected  swelling  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  large 
artery  or  other  important  part,  the  surgeon  should,  by  all  means,  confirm  his 
diagnosis  by  using  the  exploring-needle,  before  making  a  free  incision.  A 
better  instrument,  in  some  cases,  than  the  ordinary  exploring-needle,  is  the 
aspirator,  or  even  the  common  hypodermic  syringe.  The  trmpemiure  of 
abscess-cavities  has  been  particularly  investigated  by  Assaky,  who  finds 
that  it  ranges  from  99.5°  to  101.3°  J^hr.,  gradually  diminishing  as  the  ab- 
scess heals.  The  skin  over  an  acute  alisw^s  is  from  1°  to  4.5°  hotter  than 
the  Cv)rresponding  part  on  the  other  side  of  the  body.  This  increase  of 
temperature  might  sometimes  prove  of  diagnostic  value,  but  would  not  serve 
to  distinguish  an  abscess  from  a  rapidly  growing  sarcoma,  which  affection, 
as  pointed  out  by  Estlander,  and  as  I  have  found  by  personal  observation, 
may  cause  a  very  considerable  augmentation  of  local  heat.  The  amrse  of 
the  temperature  in  an  abscess  is,  according  to  Assaky,  quite  independent  of 
that  of  the  body  in  general. 

I^-ognoifis, — An  acute  abscess,  unless  very  large,  is  usually  a  comparatively 
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constitutional  disturbance  not  very  intense,  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  wiiit  until 
decided  pointing  has  occurred.  The  reason  for  this  is  that,  if  the  incision  be 
ni&<le  prematurely  in  another  locality,  pointing  and  spontaneous  opening 
may  still  take  place,  the  surgeon's  interference  in  such  a  case  being  afterwards 
thought  by  the  patient,  and  not  unreasonablr,  to  have  been  uncalled  for. 

An  acute  abscess  should  only  be  opened  oy  indsum,  and  this  is  best  ac- 
complished, I  think,  with  a  straight,  narrow,  sharp-pointed  bistoury.    The 
surgeon,  holding  the  knife  in  his  right  hand  as  a  pen,  but  almost  perpendicu- 
larly to  the  surfiice,  with  the  edge  towards 
Fio.  189.  himself,  fixes  the  abscess  with  the  thumb  and 

fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  resting  the  ring 
and  little  finger  of  the  right  hand  upon  the 
skin,  quickly  plunges  the  point  of  the  knife 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess,  and  rapidly 
drawing  the  blade  towards  himself,  enlarges 
the  puncture  to  the  requisite  extent  as  he 
withdraws  the  instrument.  The  depth  to 
which  the  knife  is  to  penetrate  having  beea 
mentally  determined  beforehand,  the  instru- 
ment is  prevented  from  going  too  far  by  the 
pressure  of  the  fourth  and  fiiUi  fingers  on  the 
cutaneous  surface.  The  incision  should  be 
made  in  a  longitudinal  dirertion  as  regards 
the  part  afiected.  Local  anaesthesia  haa  been 
v^-^_--'^^  (  j1  sometimes  used  in  these  cases,  but  the  freezing 
^  ^  ^^  Jai\  process  is  in  itself  not  devoid  of  pain,  while  it 
^■^g^s,,^       ..j^y  renderstheskinmuchmoredifficultof  peuetra- 

/j^^^^^^^^^'  *'<•"■    If  ^^  abscess  were  situated  very  deeply, 

^T  there  might  be  some  risk  of  wounding  a  large 

^^V  vessel  in  making  the  opening  as  above  directed, 

^^  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 

Dnioagtiubc  ind  fciitd  probe.  Hilton's  plan,  iucisiug  the  skin  and  fascia,  and 
then  pushing  a  grooved  director  through  the 
overlving  muscles  into  the  absce^,  the  opening  being  dilated  by  separating 
the  blades  of  a  pair  of  forceps  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the  instrument 
A  free  aperture  having  been  made,  the  abscera  may  be  allowed  to  evacuate 
its  contents  by  the  elastic  contraction  of  its  own  walls ;  the  surgeon  may,  if 
necessary,  make  very  gentle  pressure  with  soft  sponges  on  either  fide  of  the 
incision,  but  ail  rude  handling  or  squeezing  should  be  strictly  avoided. 
Hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  an  opened  abscess  may  occur  from  a  vessel 
accidentally  divided,  or  which  subsequently  gives  way  from  the  relief  of 
pressure  upon  its  walls.  The  treatment  consists  in  exposure  to  the  air,  cold, 
pressure,  or  ligation,  as  in  other  cases  of  hemorrhage,  Af^r  the  evacuation 
of  an  abt^cesM,  poultices  may  be  continued  for  a  few  days,  until  the  surround- 
ing inflammation  has  subsided,  when  cerate  or  other  simple  dressing  should 
be  applied  to  the  wound,  and  the  walls  of  the  cavity  compre»«ed  by  means 
of  a  bandage  or  adhesive  strips.  If,  from  the  size  or  situation  of  the  abscess, 
or  from  any  other  circumstance,  there  be  a  tendency  to  bagging  of  matter,  a 
drainage-tube  may  be  employed,  being  either  simply  intrwluced  into  the  in- 
cbion  by  means  of  a  forked  probe,  or  carried  seton-like  through  the  cavity, 
and  brought  out  by  a  counter-opening.  Inxiead  of  the  ordinary  drainage- 
tube,  a  flexible  metallic  probe  may  be  substituted  (the  pus  escaping  by  its 
side),  or  a  coil  of  wire,  as  reconinieuded  by  Mr.  K.  Ellis,  or  a  self- retaining. 
India-rubber  drainage-aiuhtir,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Davy,  The  hygienic 
and  constitutional   treatment  of    al^csa,  and  of   suppuration  generally. 
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has  already  been  considered  in  the  chapter  on  the  Treatment  of  Inflam- 
mation. 

Chronic  or  Cold  Abscess. — ^The  term  chronic  abscess  is  open  to  objection, 
as  referring  etymologically  only  to  time,  and  being  of  course  merely  com- 
parative. A  phlegmonous  abscess,  if  deeply  seated,  may  be  of  slower 
development  than  a  chronic  or  cold  abscess  which  is  superficial.  The  term 
cold  abscess  is  borrowed  from  the  Germans,  and  is  significant,  as  referring  to 
a  prominent  symptom  in  these  cases,  viz.,  the  absence,  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  of  the  increased  temperature  and  other  common  siffDs  of  inflammation. 
These  abscesses  are  chiefly  met  with  in  connection  with  diseases  of  the  bones 
or  joints,  or  of  the  lymphatic  system.  They  are  not  attended  with  much 
pain,  have  little  or  no  disposition  to  point,  and  sometimes  extend  widely 
oeneath  the  skin,  or  among  the  planes  of  muscular  tissue.  Their  development 
is  sometimes  very  slow,  resembling  that  of  phlegmonous  abscesses,  only  with 
less  local  and  constitutional  disturbance,  the  investing  layer  of  lymph  being 
occasionally  so  dense  as  to  obscure  fluctuation,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a 
solid  tumor ;  at  other  times,  the  patient  suddenly  discovers  in  the  groin  or 
axilla  a  large  fluctuating  swelling,  no  symptom  having  been  previously  mani- 
fested to  call  attention  to  the  part.  These  abscesses  may  persist,  without 
undergoing  any  marked  change,  for  months  or  even  years.  The  diagnosis 
must  oe  made  with  the  precautions  already  pointed  out,  and  often  requires 
the  use  of  the  exploring-needle.  The  pus  in  these  abscesses  is  usually  thin 
and  ill-formed,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  granules  and  oil  globules, 
aod  fewer  pus  corpuscles,  than  ordinary  "laudable"  pus. 

The  treatment  of  these  cases  is  somewhat  diflerent  from  that  appropriate 
to  those  of  the  phlegmonous  variety.  If  the  abscess  be  quite  small,  it  may 
be  simply  opened,  healing  of  the  cavity  being  subsequently  promoted  by  the 
use  of  some  stimulating  application,  such  as  the  diluted  tincture  of  iodine. 
In  dealing  with  a  larger  aoscess,  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  skin  threatens 
to  give  way,  unless,  irom  the  situation  of  the  abscess,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
relieve  adjacent  organs  from  pressure.  With  regard  to  very  large  abscesses, 
particularly  those  which  are  connected  with  disease  of  the  spine  or  bony 
pelvis,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  to  leave  them 
unopened ;  a  patient  may  carry  a  psoas  or  iliac  abscess  for  years  with  com- 
paratively little  annoyance,  and  maintaining  very  tolerable  health,  and  yet 
nnk  in  a  very  short  time  after  such  an  abscess  has  been  imprudently  evacu- 
ated. Besides,  there  is  always  the  hope  that  complete  or  partial  absorption 
mar  occur,  when  the  patient  may  remain  well,  if  not  permanently,  at  least 
for  a  very  long  period.  If  it  be  determined  to  open  a  large  chronic  or  cold 
abscess,  this  may  be  done  with  the  aspirator,  or,  if  preferred,  by  means  of  a 
nmple  incision  made  with  antiseptic  precautions  in  the  manner  recom- 
mended by  Prof.  Lister.  If  an  abscess  have  been  freely  opened  and  will  not 
heal,  stimulating  injections  of  iodine  may  be  tried,  or  a  seton  of  oakum  or 
tarred  rope  may  be  used  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Sayre,  in  cases  of  caries), 
a  method  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  insuring  drainage  of  the 
SQppurating  cavity.  Callender  advises  hyperdistension  of  the  abscess-sac 
with  carboTized  water,  a  plan  which  I  have  myself  sometimes  adopted  with 
advantage,  while  J.  H.  Webb  suggests  inflation  with  carbolized  air.  In  all 
cases  of  chronic  abscess  it  is  necessary  to  pay  great  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  maintaining  the  patient's  strength  by  the  administration 
of  nutritious  food  and  tonics. 

Batidiial  Abscess. — This  term  has  been  introduced  by  8ir  James  Paget, 
who  proposes  to  include  under  it  "all  abscesses  formed  in  or  about  the 
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residues  of  former  inflammations."  They  may  occur  in  the  site  of  previous 
abscesses  which  have  been  partially  absorbed,  or  in  the  indurations  and  ad- 
hesions left  by  old  inflammation  which  had  not  reached  the  suppurative 
stage.  Residual  abscesses  are  chiefly  met  with  in  connection  witti  diseases 
of  the  spine,  of  the  bones  and  joints,  and  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  The 
progn^>%iB  is  more  favorable  than  that  of  ordinary  chronic  abscess,  the  heal- 
ing after  evacuation  being,  according  to  Paget,  quicker,  and  attended  with 
less  constitutional  disturbance,  than  that  of  a  primary  abscess  of  the  same 
size  and  in  a  similar  situation.  The  treatment  is  that  already  described  as 
appropriate  to  chronic  abscess  arising  under  other  circumstances. 

Sinus  and  Fistula. — ^These  arc  narrows  and  often  tortuous,  suppurating 
canals  or  tubes,  left  by  the  incomplete  healing  of  abscesses,  or  resulting  from 
wounds  which  have  united  imperfectly.  The  term  fshda  is  also  ai)pIi(Ml  to 
abnormal  communications  between  external  and  internal  parts  (as  gastric, 
aerial,  or  urethral  fistula),  or  between  adjacent  mucous  canals  or  cavities  (as 
recto-vcsical,  or  vesico-vaginal  flstula).  When  applied  to  the  condition  re- 
suiting  from  an  abscess,  or  ordinary  wound,  the  term  flstula  should  be  re- 
served for  those  cases  in  which  there  are  txvo  openings  (as  in  a  flstula  in  ano ), 
the  more  general  term,  sinus,  embracing  all  those  tortuous  suppurating 
tracks,  which  have  but  one  orifice.  Sinuses  may  be  kept  from  healing  by 
the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  a  spicula  of  bone,  by  the  passage  of  secre- 
tions, as  of  saliva  or  urine,  or  by  the  action  of  adjacent  muscles.  The  tr^at- 
ment  consists  in  removing  all  irritating  substances,  and  in  placing  the  part 
at  rest,  by  position,  bandaging,  etc.  In  a  recent  case,  healing  may  be  pro- 
moted by  Keeping  the  walls  of  the  sinus  in  contact  by  means  of  compre:*- 
sion,  while,  if  the  walls  of  the  sinus  be  callous  and  indurated,  they  mav  be 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  by  means  of  irritating  or  caustic  injectionj*, 
the  tarred  seton,  or  the  galvanic  cautery.  Finally,  it  may  be  nece:<«<ary  to 
freely  lay  open  the  sinus  through  its  entire  length,  by  introducing  a  gnM)ve<l 
director  and  slitting  up  the  superincumbent  tissues;  the  sinus  may  then  be 
dressed  as  an  open  ulcer,  and  made  to  heal  from  the  bottom.  This  m<Kle  of 
treatment  is  especially  indicated  when  healing  is  prevented  by  the  action  of 
neighboring  muscles,  as  in  cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  or  in  the  troublesome 
sinuses  which  are  met  with  in  the  groin,  in  connection  with  suppurating 
buboes.  It  is  often  a  good  plan,  after  laying  open  a  sinus,  to  wipe  ite»  whole 
track  out  with  the  solid  sticK  of  nitrate  of  silver,  thus  making  a  superficial 
slough,  and  preventing  premature  reunion  of  the  cut  edges. 

Difhsed  Suppuration,  though  ordinarily  occurring  in  that  form  of  diffuse 
inflammation  of  the^ areolar  tissue  which  is  closely  analogous  to,  if  not  iden- 
tical with,  erysipelas,  may,  I  believe,  occur  as  a  scijuel  of  ordinary  inflam- 
mation in  persons  in  a  low  state  of  health,  and  whose  vital  powers  have 
been  from  any  circumstance  much  reduced.  It  may  result  from  an  acci- 
dental or  other  wound,  or  from  the  irritation  of  extravasated  urine,  but 
may  also  occur  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause.  The  surface  in  tht»sie 
cases  is  but  slightly  red,  the  swelling  is  ill-defined,  and  rapidly  spreails  in 
various  directions;  there  is  a  feeling  of  bogginess,  rather  than  of  fluctua- 
tion, and  there  is  sometimes  emphysematous  crepitation,  caused  by  the  gH.^*s 
develoix'd  by  the  putrefactive  process ;  the  patient  does  not  suffer  very  great 
pain,  but  is  in  a  profoundly  typhoid  condition.  The  treatment  consi^^ts  in 
making  numerous  punctures,  or  small  or  even  large  incisions  (to  relieve 
tension,  and  facilitate  the  exit  of  pus  and  sloughs),  and  in  the  free  admin- 
istration of  stimulants  and  quinia. 
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Ulcjers. 

The  process  of  ulceration  and  the  mode  in  which  ulcers  heal  by  granula- 
tion and  cicatrization  have  been  considered  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  need 
not  be  again  referred  to.  Ulcers  have  been  variously  classified  by  systematic 
writers,  either  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  ulcer  itself,  or  according  to 
the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Thus,  we  read  of  healthy,  irrita- 
ble, indolent,  weak,  inflamed,  exuoerant,  sloughing,  varicose,  and  hemor- 
rhagic ulcers ;  and  again,  of  eczematous,  cold,  senile,  strumous,  scorbutic, 
^uty,  syphilitic,  lupous,  and  cancerous  ulcers.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that, 
in  a  person  disposed  to  eczema,  an  ulcer  may  be  seriously  complicated  by  an 
attack  of  that  disease,  and  that  any  treatment,  to  be  successful,  must  have 
regard  to  the  eczematous  condition,  as  well  as  to  the  ulcer  itself.  So  in  a 
strumous  subject,  such  remedies  as  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil  may  be  more  im- 
portant than  any  local  treatment.  Scorbutic  and  gouty  ulcers  require  medi- 
cines adapted  to  the  scorbutic  and  gouty  diatheses ;  while  it  is  quite  idle  to 
attempt  to  heal  the  ulcerated  surface  of  a  cancer  as  long  as  the  cancerous 
nia»  itself  is  allowed  to  remain.  For  practical  purposes,  the  classification 
usually  adopted  (which  has  reference  to  the  appearances  of  the  ulcers  them- 
selves, when  occurring  in  persons  of  ordinary  good  health,  and  not  the  sub- 
jects of  anv  special  morbid  diathesis)  is  convenient  and  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory, it  being  remembered  that  there  is  no  specific  or  essential  difference  be- 
tween these  various  forms  of  ulcer,  but  that  the  ulcerative  process  is  identical 
in  nature  under  all  circumstances. 

Simple  or  Healthy  Ulcer. — ^This  may  be  considered  the  type  of  all  the 
other  varieties,  and  that  to  which  they  must  be  brought  in  order  to  effect  a 
cure :  it  is  such  an  ulcer  as  is  seen  in  a  healing  bum,  or  in  a  superficial  wound 
which  is  closing  by  the  second  intention.  The  natural  tendency  of  such  an 
ulcer  being  towards  a  cure,  the  only  treatment  necessary  is  to  keep  the  part 
from  being  injured.  Water  dressing,  or  a  greased  rag,  with  an  elevated 
position  of  the  part,  is  all  that  is  usually  required ;  if  the  granulations  be- 
come exuberant,  they  should  be  touched  with  bluestone  or  lunar  caustic ; 
while  if  too  small  and  closely  set,  the  resin  or  carbolic  acid  cerate  may  be 
substituted  for  the  milder  applications  commonly  employed.  This  variety 
of  ulcer  may  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  body ;  those  to  be  next  de- 
scribed are  most  frequently  seen  in  the  leg. 

Inflamed  or  Phlegmonous  Ulcer. — This  variety  is  usually  met  with  in 
thotse  of  full  habit,  and  may  arise  from  accidental  irritation  of  a  simple  ulcer. 
One  of  the  worst  cases  of  this  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  was  in  a  gentle- 
man who,  having  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  tibial  region,  rode  for  several 
hours  on  horseback,  with  the  stirrup-leather  constantly  rubbing  and  chafing 
the  injured  part ;  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  leg  was  attacked  with  phleg- 
monous inflammation,  which  obliged  the  patient  to  stay  in  the  house,  with 
the  foot  elevated,  for  a  considerable  period.  The  treatment  of  an  inflamed 
ulcer  consists  in  enforcing  rest,  with  elevation  of  the  part,  in  the  use  of 
soothing  applications,  either  cold  or  warm,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient, 
and  in  the  administration  of  laxatives,  diaphoretics,  etc.,  as  may  be  indicated 
by  his  general  condition. 

Sloughing  Ulcer. — This  may  be  considered  as  an  aggravated  form  of  the 
last  variety,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  cachectic  or  ill-nourished  individuals. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  opium  and  of  concentrated 
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nutriment,  with  stimulus  if  required,  and  in  the  local  application  of  anodyne 
fomentations,  such  as  diluted  laudanum.  If  there  be  much  tendency  to 
spread,  the  ulcer  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  sloughing  phagedsena  or 
hospital  gangrene.    The  "  electric  bath  "  is  recommended  by  Weisfiog. 

Weak  or  (Edematoiu  Uloer. — In  this  variety  the  granulations  are  large, 
pale,  flabby,  and  apparently  distended  with  serum.  They  are  not  un£re- 
quently  detached  m  large  masses  by  sloughing.  This  form  of  uloer  may 
be  induced  by  long-continued  application  of  poultices  or  of  water  dressing. 
I  have  frequently  seen  it  in  cases  of  neglected  gOnshot  wound.  The  trfotmetU 
consists  in  improving  the  general  tone  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  local  use  of 
stimulating  and  astringent  dressings,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  zinc  cerate,  etc.,  with  moderate  support  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  Roche,  an  East  Indian  surgeon,  speaks  very  hignly  of  applicationa 
of  the  bark  of  the  acacia  catechu,  so  as  &iirly  to  tan  the  ulcer  and  surrounding 
skin. 

Henralgic  or  Irritable  Ulcer. — ^This  variety  is  characterized  by  the  in- 
tense pain  and  hypersesthesia  which  accompany  it.  It  usually  occurs  about 
the  malleoli,  or  anterior  ed^e  of  the  tibia,  and  is  most  frequent  in  women 
past  the  middle  age,  and  wno  are  in  a  depressed  state  of  health,  though  I 
nave  seen  it  in  young,  and  otherwise  healthy,  laboring  men.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  anodyne  fomentations,  with  the  occasional  application 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv.-x.  ad  f^j),  as  recommended  by  Skey 
for  painful  bums.  The  general  health  must  at  the  same  time  be  improved 
by  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  quinia,  nux  vomica,  etc.  If  the 
pain  can  be  traced  to  any  special  nerve,  this  may  be  resected,  as  advijued  by 
Mr.  Hilton. 

Indolent  or  Callous  Uloer. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  form  of 
ulcer ;  it  occurs  usually  in  those  of  middle  life,  and  is  situated  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  leg,  and  more  often  on  the  fibular  than  on  the  tibial  surface.  The 
floor  of  the  ulcer  is  somewhat  concave,  with  flattened  granulations,  furnishing 
a  thin  and  scanty  pus.  The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by  an  elevated  ring  of  very 
dense  and  indurated  tissue,  which  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  acting,  indeed,  as  a  kind  of  natural  splint  to  keep 
the  ulcerated  sur&ce  at  rest.  As  long  as  this  hard  ring  remains,  however, 
healing  will  not  occur,  and  hence  to  depress  the  edges  is  the  first  step  in  the 
treatment  of  an  indolent  ulcer.  If  the  patient  can  remain  in  bed,  with  the 
foot  elevated,  a  poultice  may  be  applied  for  two  or  three  davs,  to  soften  and 
relax  the  tissues,  pressure  oeing  then  applied  by  means  of  a  few  adhesive 
strips,  the  positions  of  which  are  varied  at  each  dressing,  while  the  edgL-«t  of 
the  ulcer  are  stimulated  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  very  giMni 
plan  of  hastening  the  disappearance  of  the  indurated  ring,  is  to  make  across 
It  numerous  radiating  ineimonsy  extending  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  into 
sound  tissue,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray.  Sappey's  and  Syme's  method, 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  blider  to  the  whole  ulcerated  surface 
and  a  zone  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin,  is  occasionallv  very  efiicient 
Finally,  the  indurated  edges  may  be  trimmed  away  with  the  knife,  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  though  apparently  heroic,  is  almost  painless,  on  account  of  the 
indolent  nature  of  the  sore.  As  soon  as  the  ulcer  has  by  these  means  lost 
its  peculiar  excavated  appearance,  it  may  be  dressed  with  resin  cerate,  or 
some  similar  article,  cicatrization  being  assisted  by  moderate  comprefvinn 
with  adhesive  strip  and  bandage.  The  sulpkuret  of  carbon  has  recently 
been  recommended  as  a  dressing  in  these  cases  by  Guillaumet  and  other 
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French  surgeons.  In  case  the  skin  is  very  irritable,  the  disease  approaching 
in  character  to  what  is  called  the  eczematous  ulcer,  wet  strips  of  bandage  may 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  those  of  adhesive  plaster.  It  often  happens 
that  patients  with  indolent  ulcers  find  it  impossible  to  lie  by,  as  above  recom- 
mended, and,  under  such  circumstances,  I  know  of  no  better  mode  of  treat- 
ment than  that  introduced  by  Baynton  and  Critchett,  which  consists  in 
closely  tirapping  the  part,  or  even  the  whole  limb,  with  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  laid  on  in  an  imbricated 

manner,  a  firm  bandage  being  ^^®-  1^* 

then  applied  over  all  (Fig,  190) ; 
or  an  India-rubber  bandage 
may  be  used,  as  advised  by  H. 
Martin.  The  only  constitutional 
treatment  usually  required  in 
these  cases  is  such  as  may  be 
indicated  by  the  patient's  gene- 
ral condition.  Air.  Skey  rec- 
ommends the  administration  of 
<»pium,  which  may  be  given  in 
«i(«e9  of  one  grain,  night  and 
morning.  In  the  eczematous 
cases,  I  have  derived  advantage 
frf>m  the  persistent  use  of  small 
dfjses  of  Fowler's  solution. 

In  some  cases  an  ulcer  will 
hpal  readily  up  to  a  certain 
point,  and  there  will  stop,  in 
^the  of  the  most  careful  dress- 
ing— the  tension  upon  the  part  appearing  to  be  so  great  that  further  contrac- 
tion cannot  take  place.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  longitudinal  inemon, 
sb*  advised  by  Faure,  may  be  made  through  the  healthy  skin  on  each  side  of 
the  ulcer,  the  gaping  of  the  incisions  permitting  the  resumption  of  the  heal- 
me  process ;  or  circular  incisioMf  surrounding  the  ulcer,  as  originally  sug- 
!FF9ted  by  Dolbeau  and  recently  recommended  by  NUssbaum,  may  be  sub- 
"titoted.  PtasHe  operations  have  been  occasionally  practised  for  the  cure  of 
•ib^inate  ulcers  of  the  leg,  but,  in  my  experience,  have  not  proved  very 

It  has  been  suggested  by  a  French  surgeon,  M.  Reverdin,  to  treat  ulcers 
'»y  the  Transplaniiiion  of  Cuticle,    The  operation  consists  in  applying  shav- 

Fio.  191. 


Strapping  an  ulcer.    (Liston.) 


Scissors  for  slcin^graftiog. 


iniz«  of  the  epidermis,  or  of  this  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  cutis — the  latter  plan 
Utf*  been  most  commonly  adopted — ^to  various  points  of  the  granulating 
^        binding  these  grafts  in  position  by  means  of  adhesive  strips.    The 
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nutriment,  with  stimulus  if  required,  and  in  the  local  application  of  anodyne 
fomentations,  such  as  diluted  laudanum.  If  there  be  much  tendency  to 
spread,  the  ulcer  should  be  treated  as  a  case  of  sloughing  ^agedaena  or 
hospital  gangrene.    The  "  electric  bath  "  is  recommended  by  Weisflog. 

Weak  or  (Edematoiu  IJloer. — In  this  variety  the  granulations  are  large, 
pale,  flabby,  and  apparently  distended  with  serum.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  detached  in  large  masses  by  sloughing.  This  form  of  ulcer  may 
be  induced  by  long-continued  application  of  poultices  or  of  water  dressing. 
I  have  frequently  seen  it  in  cases  of  neglected  gQnshot  wound.  The  tre<Umeni 
consists  in  improving  the  general  tone  of  the  patient,  and  in  the  local  use  of 
stimulating  and  astringent  dressings,  such  as  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  or 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  zinc  cerate,  etc.,  with  moderate  support  by  means  of  a 
bandage.  Roche,  an  East  Indian  surgeon,  speaks  very  hignly  of  applications 
of  the  bark  of  the  acacia  catechu,  so  as  fairly  to  tan  the  ulcer  and  surrounding 
skin. 

Henralgic  or  Irritable  Ulcer. — This  variety  is  characterized  by  the  in 
tense  pain  and  hypersesthesia  which  accompany  it.  It  usually  occurs  abou' 
the  malleoli,  or  anterior  ed^e  of  the  tibia,  and  is  most  frequent  in  womei 

East  the  middle  age,  and  wno  are  in  a  depressed  state  of  health,  though 
ave  seen  it  in  young,  and  otherwise  healthy,  laboring  men.  The  ireaima 
consists  in  the  use  of  anodyne  fomentations,  with  the  occasional  applicatio 
of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  iv.-x.  ad  f  Sj),  as  recommended  by  Skc 
for  painful  burns.  The  general  health  must  at  the  same  time  be  improvr 
by  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  quinia,  nux  vomica,  etc.  If  t^ 
pain  can  be  traced  to  any  special  nerve,  this  may  be  resected,  as  advised  ) 
Mr.  Hilton. 

Indolent  or  Callous  IJloer. — This  is  by  far  the  most  common  form 
ulcer ;  it  occurs  usually  in  those  of  middle  life,  and  is  situated  in  the  Iot 
half  of  the  leg,  and  more  often  on  the  fibular  than  on  the  tibial  surface.   0 
floor  of  the  ulcer  is  somewhat  concave,  with  flattened  granulations,  furnish 
a  thin  and  scanty  pus.    The  ulcer  is  surrounded  by  an  elevated  ring  of  v 
dense  and  indurated  tissue,  which  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  nature  to  pre> 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  acting,  indeed,  as  a  kind  of  natural  splint  to  k 
the  ulcerated  surface  at  rest.    As  long  as  this  hard  ring  remains,  howe 
healing  will  not  occur,  and  hence  to  depress  the  edges  is  the  first  step  ii 
treatment  of  an  indolent  ulcer.     If  the  patient  can  remain  in  bed,  witb 
foot  elevated,  a  poultice  may  be  applied  for  two  or  three  davs,  to  soften 
relax  the  tissues,  pressure  being  then  applied  by  means  of  a  few  adh 
strips,  the  positions  of  which  are  varied  at  each  dressing,  while  the  edg 
the  ulcer  are  stimulated  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver.    A  very 
plan  of  hastening  the  disappearance  of  the  indurated  ring,  is  to  make  8 
it  numerous  radiaiing  inemonSj  extending  about  a  quarter  of  an  incl 
sound  tissue,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  Gray.    Sappey's  and  Syme's  rai 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  whole  ulcerated  8y>^ 
and  a  zone  of  the  surrounding  healthy  skin,  is  occasionally  very  efl^ 
Finally,  the  indurated  edges  may  be  trimmed  away  with  the  knife, 
ceeding  which,  though  apparently  heroic,  is  almost  painless,  on  account 
indolent  nature  of  the  sore.    As  soon  as  the  ulcer  has  by  these  mea 
its  peculiar  excavated  appearance,  it  may  be  dressed  with  resin  cer 
some  similar  article,  cicatrization  being  assisted  by  moderate  comp 
with  adhesive  strips  and  bandage.    The  stdphuret  of  carbon  has  r 
been  recommended  as  a  dressing  in  these  cases  by  Guillaumet  an 
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f>:  fi  nrsenas.  In  caee  the  ddn  is  Terr  irritable,  tiie  diacjge  approodun^ 
1  iLiefier  to  what  »  called  tiie  eczematoiXB  al<!er^  wet  stripe  of  banriatre  mar 
V  ktTinaeeoiBij  aabetituted  for  those  of  adhenve  piai$ter.  It  ottf^  happene 
11*  ;£aeB9»  with  indolent  ulcers  find  it  impoflMbie  Cii  lie  hj,  m  abo^e  nrf,tx^ 
&^>L  lad.  muler  aoch  circiiniBtances,  I  Know  of  ao  b^rtzer  m«>ie  of  trtat- 
T<'  nu  cue  introdoced  by  Bajnton  and  Crir«  h^rtt.  whi/rti  rfiC^ittti  in 
the  pmn^  or  even  the  wlkile  limb,  wizn  «crlpe  of  a^in^re 
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ffrafts  may  at  first  seem  to  disappear,  but  in  a  few  days  become  converted  into 
isolated  cicatrices^  from  which,  as  from  centres,  the  healing  process  rapidly 
spreads.  It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  the  granula- 
tions should  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  that  no  fat  should  be  transplanted  with 
the  skin,  and  that  the  graft  should  be  closely  and  accurately  applied  to  the 
granulating  surface.  Berger  advises  the  preliminary  application  of  a  poul- 
tice or  mustard  plaster,  so  as  to  increase  the  vascularity  of  the  skin.  This 
mode  of  treating  ulcers  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  has  been 
tried  with  more  or  less  successful  results  at  numerous  English  and  American 
hospitals.  Dr.  Leale,  of  New  York,  employs  warts  instead  of  ordinary  skin. 
The  transplantation  of  hairs  has  been  suggested  as  a  substitute  by  Dr. 
Schweninger,  a  German  surgeon.  Fischer,  of  Strasbourg,  uses  large  grafU, 
from  an  ampiUated  limb,  in  connection  with  the  elastic  bandage,  while  grai\s 
from  a  dead  body  have  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Girdner. 

In  some  situations,  as  on  the  back,  between  the  shoulder-blades,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  apply  equable  pressure  by  the  methods  ordinarily  employed.  Here 
the  application  of  a  zinc  plate,  or  disk  of  sheet-lead,  cut  to  fit  the  ulcer,  will 
oflen  be  attended  by  the  happiest  results — ^not,  I  believe,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  any  galvanic  current,  as  has  been  supposed,  but  simply  by  acting 
as  an  efficient  means  of  applying  mechanical  compression.    The  use  of  a 

falvanic  current  is,  however,  recommended  by  Spencer  Wells,  Golding- 
Urd,  and  other  writers.  The  virtues  of  sheet-lead  have  been  recently  ex- 
tolled by  Dr.  Van  Blaeven,  a  Belgian  surgeon,  who  claims  by  its  use  to 
have  effected  the  restoration  of  parts  carried  away  by  sabre-strokes,  etc. 

Hemorrhagic  and  Varioote  TJlcers. — Other  varieties  of  ulcer,  described 
by  systematic  writers,  are  the  hemorrhagic  and  the  varicose.  The  Hemor- 
rhagic Ulcer  is  one  that  bleeds  from  time  to  time,  occasionally  existing  in 
connection  with  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis,  but  more  oflen  serving  as  a 
channel  for  vicarious  menstruation.  The  treatment,  in  the  latter  case,  con- 
sists in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  normal  flow  by  means  of  the  remedies 
ordinarily  used  for  amenorrhcea.  The  Varicose  Xllcer  is  merely  an  ulcer 
coexisting  with  varicose  veins.  It  b  commonly  taught  that  the  varioiise 
disease  precedes  and  causes  the  ulcer,  and  obliteration  of  the  veins  is  acoiixi- 
ingly  proposed  as  the  only  rational  mode  of  cure.  It  has  been  shown,  how- 
ever, 1  think,  by  Mr.  Gay's  researches,  that  the  varicose  condition  is  rather 
a  consequence  than  a  cause  of  the  ulceration,  and  that  hence  less  active 
measures  will  commonly  suffice.  The  treaimeni  should  vary  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  ulcer,  whether  inflamed,  irritable,  or  indolent.  Borel- 
Laurez,  a  Swiss  surgeon,  employs  a  dressing  of  finely  powderetl  chan^oal. 
Hemorrhage  from  the  bursting  of  a  vein  may  be  checked  by  position  ami 
pressure,  or  may  occasionally  require  obliteration  of  the  vessel,  by  the 
method  which  will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  varicose  veins 
in  general. 

Afler  the  cicatrization  of  an  ulcer  is  completed,  a  great  deal  may  be  done 
by  care  and  attention  to  prevent  the  scar  from  again  giving  way.  The 
part  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  should  be  protected  as  much 
as  possible  from  external  injury.  If  the  ulcer  be  situated  on  the  leg,  the 
patient  may  advantageously  wear  an  elastic  bandage  or  stocking,  to  counter- 
act the  tendency  to  gravitation  of  blood  which  necessarily  exists  in  that  part. 

Amputation  for  ITloer. — It  sometimes  happens  that  an  ulcer  proves  utterly 
incurable,  either  from  extending  completely  around  the  limb,  or  from  deeply 
involving  a  subjacent  bone  or  neighboring  joint  '(as  in  the  perforatmg 
ulcer  which  sometimes  follows  a  bunion).    In  such  ca^es  the  question  o£ 
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amputation  may  arise,  and  the  operation  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
occasionally  justifiable.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  amputation, 
in  the  lower  extremity,  is  in  itself  attended  with  very  great  risk  to  life,  and 
that  the  disease,  in  the  instances  mentioned,  is  often  more  a  source  of  dis- 
comfort than  of  danger  or  even  positive  suffering.  Hence  the  surgeon 
shouhl  hesitate  before  proposing  an  operation  which  is  not  imperatively 
required,  and  which  may  be  followed  by  the  gravest  consequences.  When 
amputation  is  resorted  to,  it  should  be  done  at  such  a  height  as  to  insure  the 
possibility  of  forming  the  flaps  from  perfectly  healthy  tissues. 

Ulcers  occurring  on  Mucous  Membranes  present  the  ordinary  characters 
of  healthy,  weak,  or  irritable  ulcers,  as  met  with  in  the  cutaneous  structures. 
They  usually  require  the  free  use  of  stimulating  or  caustic  applications,  the 
best  being,  probably,  the  nitrate  of  silver,  which  may  be  employed  either  in 
Bubetance  or  in  solution. 


Gangrene  and  Gangrenous  Diseases. 

The  nature  and  treatment  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  gangrene  have  already 
been  considered  in  the  chapters  on  Inflammation,  on  Wounds  in  General,  on 
Injuries  of  Bloodvessels,  and  on  Amputation.  There  remain  to  be  described 
certain  forms  of  Spontaneous  Gangrene^  and  those  affections  which  are  com- 
monly classed  together  as  Gangrenous  Diseases, 

Spontaneons  (hmgrene  may  occur  at  any  age,  and  is  due  to  arrest  of  the 
circulation,  caused  either  by  disease  of  the  arteries  themselves,  or  by  a  morbid 
condition  of  the  circulating  fluid.  Injlammaiion  of  the  arterial  coats  may 
cause  gangrene,  as  may  arterial  thrombosis  without  inflammation,  or  embolism 
from  the  detachment  of  fibrinous  concretions  from  the  valves  of  the  heart ; 
the  latter  is,  I  believe,  a  more  frequent  occurrence  than  is  usually  supposed. 
Finally,  the  use  of  certain  articles  of  food,  as  of  spurred  rye,  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  spontaneous  gangrene.  This  form  of  gangrene  is  usually  of  the 
dry  variety,  though  moigt  gangrene  may  occur  after  embolism,  when  the  main 
trunks  which  furnish  blood  to  the  part  are  suddenly  occluded — ^the  differ- 
ence probably  depending,  as  remarked  by  CJoote,  upon  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  death  of  the  part  takes  place.  Senile  Gangrene  (which,  as  ordi- 
narily seen,  may  be  considered  the  type  of  the  dry  variety  of  the  affection, 
or  mummification)  is  dependent  upcm  calcification  of  the  arterial  coats, 
together  with  the  general  loss  of  tone  and  enfeebled  nutrition  which  accom- 
pany old  age.  In  certain  cases,  the  exciting  cause  of  the  disease  is  some 
slight  irritation,  such  as  the  chafing  of  a  shoe,  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  gangrene  approaches  somewhat  to  the  ordinary  inflammatory  form  of 
mortification.  More  often  the  disease  begins,  without  apparent  cause,  as  a 
dark  purple  or  blackish  spot,  surrounded  by  a  dusky  red  areola,  which 
spreads  with  the  gangrene  and  is  the  seat  of  intense  burning  pain,  the  latter, 
however,  subsiding  when  the  gangrene  is  complete.  The  seat  of  the  gan- 
grene is  commonly  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  and  especially  of  the  great  toe, 
though  I  have  seen  a  precisely  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  the  scrotum,  in 
a  patient  worn  out  by  a  low  fever ;  the  fact  that  this  form  of  gangrene  occurs, 
under  such  circumstances,  among  comparatively  young  persons,  shows  that 
the  term  senile  gangrene,  though  significant,  is  not  strictly  accurate.  Warn- 
ing is  sometimes  given  of  the  approach  of  this  form  of  gangrene,  by  the 
existence  of  signs  of  defective  circulation,  such  as  numbness,  coldness,  tin- 
gling, and  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.    The  course  of  senile  gangrene 
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is  usually  chronic,  lasting  sometimes  for  more  than  a  year,  and  recoverj 
occasionally  follows  after  the  separation  of  the  affected  part. 

TrecUmetU, — This  consists  in  maintaining  the  general  health  of  the  patient, 
by  the  use  of  tonics  and  by  the  judicious  administration  of  food  and  stimu- 
lants. Among  drugs,  opium  is  particularly  useful,  and  may  be  given  in  grain 
doses  three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Antispasmodics  also  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  these  cases,  especially  chloroform  (internally)  and 
camphor.  The  local  treatment  consists  chiefly  m  keeping  the  part  warm,  by 
wrapping  it  in  cotton-wadding  or  wool ;  if  there  be  much  fetor,  charcoal 
poultices  may  be  substituted,  or  cloths  wet  with  a  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potassium.  The  question  of  amputation  in  senile  gangrene  has  au-eady 
been  referred  to,  at  page  92. 

Bed-Bores.— These  may  occur  in  any  case  in  which  a  patient  is  confined 
to  bed  for  a  considerable  period,  simply  from  the  long-continued  pressure — 
just  as  similar  excoriations  and  sloughs  may  result  from  the  use  of  a  badly 
padded  splint.  The  worst  forms  of  bed-sore  are,  however,  seen  in  patients 
whose  general  powers  of  nutrition  are  impaired  by  previous  illness  (as  in 
typhoid  fever),  or  who,  from  spinal  injury,  are  totally  unable  to  vary  their 
position.  In  such  cases,  it  is  not  infrequent  for  the  slough  to  extend  so 
deeply  as  to  involve  the  sacrum,  or  any  other  bone  that  is  exposed  to  pres- 
sure, or  even,  in  some  instances,  to  lay  open  the  vertebral  canal.  The  pain 
attending  bed-sores  is  usually  very  great,  though,  in  cases  of  spinal  injury,  the 
patient  may  be  unaware  of  their  existence.  The  formation  of  bed-sores  may 
commonly  oe  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  water-mattress,  or  of  soft  pillows,  the 
parts  bein^  kept  scrupulously  clean,  frequently  bathed  with  stimulating  and 
astringent  lotions,  and  protected  by  the  application  of  collodion,  soap-plaster,  or 
adhesive  plaster ;  Pror.  Brown-S^quiard  recommends  the  alternate  application 
of  ice  and  hot  poultices.  If  a  bed-sore  have  actually  formed,  the  separation 
of  the  slough  may  be  hastened  by  the  use  of  yeast  or  porter  poultices,  the 
ulcer  which  is  left  being  subsequently  dressed  with  resin  cerate,  or  some 
similar  application ;  the  part  must  be  entirely  freed  from  pressure,  and  the 
patient's  general  health  improved  by  the  administration  of  concentrated 
food,  tonics,  and  stimulants.  In  obstinate  cases,  healing  may  sometimes  be 
promoted  by  the  application  of  the  galvanic  current,  as  succgested  by  C^nis- 
sel,  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  recommended  by  Spencer  WelJs  and  by  Ham- 
mond, of  New  York.  Bed-sores  may  occasionally  prove  fatal,  by  involving 
important  structures  (as  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord ),  by  leading  to 
hemorrhage,  by  gradually  exhausting  the  patient,  or  by  the  induction  of 
pysemia. 

Gangrenons  StomatitiB,  also  called  Oangrana  Oris,  Cancrum  On$,  and 
Noma,  is  an  affection  of  childhood,  coming  on  after  various  eruptive  fever«, 

Xcially  measles — a  somewhat  similar  affection  sometimes  occurring  in 
Its  afler  typhus.  Grangrenous  stomatitis  has  been  attributed  to  the  abuse 
of  mercury,  and  this  drug,  if  improperly  exhibited,  may  of  course  be  one 
source  of  depression,  in  addition  to  the  debilitating  effects  of  illness,  depriva- 
tion of  food,  etc.  That  there  is,  however,  any  direct  causal  connection  be- 
tween the  use  of  mercury  and  this  disease,  is,  I  think,  at  least  not  proved. 
The  first  symptom  of  gangrenous  stomatitis  is  usually  a  dusky  red  swelling 
of  the  cheek,  which  becomes  stiff  and  shining.  Carefiil  examination  will 
now  show  a  sloughing  ulcer  on  the  inside  of  the  cheek,  extending  to  the 
adjacent  gum,  and  discharging  fetid,  ill-formed  pus,  which,  mingled  with 
saliva,  constantly  dribbles  from  the  mouth.  As  the  diseases  progresses,  a 
gangrenous  spot  appears  on  the  cheek,  the  whole  thickneas  of  the  part  being 
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finally  involved,  and  perforation  of  the  cheek,  with  denudation  and  perhaps 
necrosis  of  the  alveoli,  resulting.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a 
typhoid  character,  coma  sometimes  supervening  before  death,  which  may 
occur  at  almost  any  period  of  the  disease.  Dr.  Sansom  found  moving  bodies, 
analogous  to  bacteria,  in  the  blood  of  a  girl  who  died  from  noma,  and  inocu- 
lation of  the  diseased  blood  in  animals  produced  septicsemia  attended  with 
the  formation  of  similar  bodies.  The  treatment  consists  in  everting  the  cheek 
(the  patient  being  ansesthetized),  and  thoroughly  cauterizing  the  whole 
ulcerated  surface  with  strong  nitric  acid.  One  thorough  cauterization  is 
usually  sufficient,  though  the  case  must  be  watched,  and  a  second  or  third 
application  made  if  necessary.  In  an  aggravated  case  of  noma,  occurring  in 
a  syphilitic  child  under  my  care  at  the  Children's  Hospital,  cauterization 
with  the  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  the  internal  administration  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  proved  very  efficient.  The  mouth  should  be  frequently  syr- 
inged with  detergent  and  disinfectant  washes,  such  as  a  solution  of  the  per- 
manganate or  chlorate  of  potassium,  or  of  borax,  and  the  general  health 
sustained  by  the  frequent  administration  of  concentrated  food  and  stimulus. 
The  application  of  tincture  of  iodine  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Miller,  of 
Kansas  City,  while  Popper,  of  Pesth,  advises  that  the  slough  should  be 
scraped  away,  and  the  parts  dressed  with  creasote.  The  deformity  left  after 
cicatrization  may  subsequently  require  a  plastic  operation  for  its  cure. 

Homa  Pndendi. — ^This  grave  affection,  which  seems  to  be  confined  to 
female  children,  is  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  and  usually  attacks  the 
mucous  or  submucous  tissues  of  the  generative  organs,  though,  according  tg 
Holmes,  it  sometimes  begins  in  the  fold  of  the  groin.  The  treatment  consists 
in  early  and  thorough  cauterization,  and  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  sus- 
tain the  patient's  strength.  Parrot  speaks  favorably  of  the  local  use  of 
iodoform.  Death  sometimes  occurs  very  suddenly,  after  the  apparent  estab- 
lijihment  of  convalesence. 

Hospital  Gkmgrene. — ^This  aflTection,  which  has  received  a  great  variety  of 
names,  such  as  Sloughing  Phagedc^na,  Pulpy  Oangrene,  Putrid  Degeneration, 
Traumatic  Tgphxw,  Pourriture  d*H^pital,  etc.,  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a 
^radic  disease,  but  has  attracted  most  attention  when  prevailing  epidemi- 
cally or  endemically  in  hospitals,  especially  where  large  numbers  of  wounded 
men  ar*»  crowded  together,  as  in  military  hospitals  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
battle-field.  It  has  been  studied  by  a  great  many  writers,  among  whom 
may  he  particularlv  mentioned,  Pouteau,  La  Motte,  Ollivier,  Delpech,  Le- 
j:oue*t,  Rollo,  Blackadder,  Boggie,  Hennen,  Ballingall,  Thomson,  Guthrie, 
and  Macleod.  It  has  also  been  ably  investigated  by  many  American  sur- 
jreons,  who  had  ample  opportunities  for  its  study  during  the  late  war,  and 
•n  elaborate  monograph  on  the  subject  has  been  contributed  by  Prof.  Joseph 
J'>n€«,  of  New  Orleans,  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  U.  S.  Sanitary  Commission. 
The  characters  of  hospital  gangrene  vary  in  different  epidemics.  The  ma- 
jority of  observers  have  found  the  local  to  precede  the  constitutional  symp- 
toms, and  hence  have  regarded  the  disease  as  a  strictly  local  affection ;  while 
in  other  instances,  equally  careful  observers  have  found  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, headache,  furred  tongue,  etc.,  to  precede  the  local  changes  in  the  wound 
by  an  interval  of  from  one  to  three  days.  Hospital  gangrene  is  undoubtedly 
contagious,^  having  been  developed  by  indirect  inoculation,  as  well  as  througn 

'  Dr.  W.  Thomson  examined  microscopicAlly  the  discharges  in  several  cases  of 
botpitAl  nng^ne  which  occurred  at  Douglas  Hospital  during  the  late  war,  with  a 
▼iew  of  determining  the  presence  or  absence  of  fungi,  which  it  was  supposed  might 
be  the  source  of  contagion.    "  No  fungi  were  found.    The  discharge  consisted  of  fluid, 
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the  medium  of  inatruments  and  sponges ;  the  exceptional  cases,  in  which 
one  of  two  contiguous  wounds,  in  the  same  patient,  suffered  from  the  dis- 
ease, while  the  other  escaped,  merely  prove  that  in  those  instances  the  afiec- 
tion  was  not  auto-inoculaole.  While,  however,  hospital  gangrene  is  usually 
transmitted  by  contagion,  it  may  probably  originate  de  novo,  as  the  result 
of  overcrowding,  bad  ventilation,  etc. 

Two  forms  of  hospital  gangrene  may  be  recognized,  but  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  For  the  development  of 
either,  the  presence  of  a  wound  is  probably  necessary,  though  this  wound 
may  be  of  tne  most  trivial  character,  as  the  sting  of  an  insect,  the  prick  of  a 
lancet,  or  even  the  scratch  of  a  finger-nail.  A  depressed  or  depraved  state  of 
the  system  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
disease,  though  it  may  very  probably  aggravate  the  intensity  of  the  affection 
when  it  occurs.  The  following  description,  taken  from  Guthrie,  gives  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  uH>rstform  of  hospital  gangrene.  The  wound  thus  attacked 
"  presents  a  horrible  aspect  after  the  first  forty-eight  hours.  The  whole  sur- 
face has  become  of  a  dark-red  color,  of  a  ragged  appearance,  with  blood  partly 
coagulated,  and  apparently  half  putrid,  adhering  at  every  point.  The  edges? 
are  everted,  the  cuticle  separating  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
around,  with  a  concentric  circle  of  inflammation  extending  an  inch  or  two 
beyond  it;  the  limb  is  usually  swollen  for  some  distance,  of  a  shining  white 
color,  and  not  peculiarly  sensible  except  in  spots,  the  whole  of  it  being  per- 
haps (edematous  or  pasty.  The  pain  is  burning,  and  unbearable  in  the  part 
itself,  while  the  extension  of  the  disease,  generally  in  a  circular  direction, 
may  be  marked  from  hour  to  hour ;  so  that,  in  from  another  twenty-four  t<» 
forty-eight  hours,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  muscles  of 
the  buttock,  or  even  of  the  wall  of  the  abdomen,  may  disappear,  leaving  a 
deep,  great  hollow,  or  hiatus,  of  the  most  destructive  character,  exhaling  a 
I>eculiar  stench,  which  can  never  be  mistaken,  and  spreading  with  a  rapidity 
(luite  awful  to  contemplate.  The  ereat  nerves  and  arteries  appear  to  pesij<t 
its  influence  longer  than  the  muscular  structures,  but  these  at  last  yield ;  the 
largest  nerves  are  destroyed,  and  the  arteries  give  way,  frequently  closing  the 
scene,  afler  repeated  hemorrhages,  by  one  which  proves  the  last  solace  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferer.  .  .  .  The  extension  of  this  disease  is,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, through  the  medium  of  the  cellular  structure  of  the  body.  The  skin 
is  undermined  and  falls  in ;  or  a  painful  red,  and  soon  black,  patch,  or  spot, 
is  perceived  at  some  distance  from  the  original  mischief,  preparatory  to  the 
whole  becoming  one  mass  of  putridity,  while  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are 
extreme."  This  worst  form  of  hospital  gangrene  is,  happily,  comparatively 
rare  at  the  present  day.  In  the  milder  form,  the  whole  course  of  the  affec- 
tion is  more  chronic,  causing  less  destruction  of  tissue,  and  accompanied  with 
comparatively  little  constitutional  disturbance.     The  general  characters  of 

granular  matter,  and  debris.  The  connective  tissue  seemed  to  have  b«en  bn>ken 
down  into  unrecognizable  granular  material.  The  fibrous  tissue  was  softened  and 
easilv  teased  out,  and  in  the  muscular  tissue  the  striated  appearance  was  lost  before 
the  fibrous.  No  evidence  of  textural  growth  was  found  in  the  discharges,  although 
the  *  piled-up '  and  thiclcened  margins  of  the  ulcers  would  probably  reveal,  on  exami- 
nation,  a  multiplication  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles,  as  reported  in  a  similar 
group  of  cases  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Woodward,  V.  S.  A."  {Aw^ 
Joum.  of  Med,  Sciences^  April,  1864,  p.  393.)  By  microscopic  examination,  Prof. 
Joseph  Jones  has  discoverea  numerous  animalcules,  as  well  as  vegetable  orYcanisms, 
in  the  gangrenous  matter  of  hospital  gangrene,  but  has  been  unable  to  establish  any 
relation  between  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  the  nature  and  character  of  thes^  or- 
ganisms, which  have  been  absent  in  the  most  extensive  gangrene,  when  excluded 
from  the  atmosphere  by  sound  skin.  (See  U,  S,  Sanitary  Commission  Ifcmosra, 
(Surgical),  vol.  ii.  p.  266.) 
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the  wound  are  the  same,  especially  the  circular  shape,  and  cup-like  excavation 
or  scooped-out  appearance  of  the  ulcer.  There  is  less  e version  and  under- 
mining of  the  skm,  less  oedema  and  pain,  and  the  surface  of  the  wound  is 
covered  with  a  pulpy,  ash-colored  slough,  instead  of  the  putrid  clots  described 
in  Guthrie's  vivid  account.  The  eonstUidional  symptoms  of  hospital  gangrene 
may  at  first  present  a  somewhat  sthenic  type,  but  rapidly  change  into  those 
of  a  profoundly  typhoid  and  adynamic  condition,  the  patient  indeed  present- 
ing much  the  appearance  of  one  suffering  from  typhus  fever. 

The  mortcUity  from  hospital  gangrene  has  varied  in  different  epidemics. 
During  the  Peninsular  campaign,  the  death-rate,  according  to  Guthrie,  was 
20  to  40  per  cent,  the  general  average  being  about  1  death  in  3  cases  at- 
tacked. In  the  Crimean  war,  the  mortality  in  uncomplicated  cases  was  much 
less,  while  in  the  experience  of  our  own  surgeons,  during  the  late  war,  the 
number  of  deaths  was  comparatively  very  small.  The  catises  of  death,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Jones,  may  be  classified  as  (1)  progressive  exhaustion,  (2) 
hemorrhage,  (3)  entrance  of  air  into  veins,  (4)  opening  of  large  joints,  (5) 
formation  of  bed-sores  which  subsequently  become  gangrenous,  (6)  diarrhoea, 
(7)  subcutaneous  disorganization  of  tissues  around  the  original  wound,  (8) 
mortification  of  internal  organs,  (9)  direct  implication  of  vital  parts,  (10) 
pysemia,  (11)  phlebitis,  (12)  profuse  suppuration,  necrosis,  etc. 

In  the  treatment  of  hospital  gangrene,  it  is  very  important  to  secure  good 
ventilation  and  to  enforce  the  utmost  cleanliness.  Affected  patients  should 
be  at  once  segregated  (if  possible)  from  others,  and,  if  it  were  practicable,  it 
would  be  better  that  each  person  attacked  should  be  placed  in  a  separate 
apartment  or  tent.  It  is,  wdeed,  probable  that  a  certain  number  of  the 
milder  cases  would  get  well  under  simple  hygienic  treatment,  and  the  risks 
of  exposure  are  much  less  than  those  of  overcrowding;  as  a  German  surgeon 
<  Prof.  Jiingken)  has  somewhat  quaintly  put  it, ''  It  is,  after  all,  better  that 
the  patient  should  shiver  a  little  in  a  cold  but  pure  air,  than  that  he  should 
die  in  a  warm  but  poisoned  atmosphere."  As  it  is  certain  that  the  disease 
may  be  communicated  by  means  of  sponges,  etc.,  the  greatest  precautions 
should  be  taken  in  washing  and  in  dressing  wounds.  The  ward  carriage 
( Fig.  10),  or  some  similar  contrivance  for  using  a  stream  of  running  water, 
will,  in  these  cases,  be  found  of  great  service.  The  adoption  of  Lister's  anti- 
H^ptic  method  is  recommended  as  a  prophylactic  measure  by  Nussbaum,  of 
Munich. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  hospital  gangrene  is  now,  I  believe,  almost  uni- 
versally regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance ;  many  different  applications 
liave  been  employed,  varying  in  severity  from  the  actual  cautery  down  to 
simple  syrup,  or  buttermilk,  and  each  remedy  has  proved  occasionally  suc- 
ceaeifu].  The  oil  oj  turpentine  is  highly  recommended  by  Prof  Bartholow, 
and  powdered  camphor  by  Netter  and  other  French  writers.  Most  surgeons 
are  now  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  thoroughly  cauterizing  the  entire  sur- 
fkoc  of  the  wound  once,  or  oftener  if  necessary ;  and  to  insure  thorough  cau- 
terization, it  is  necessary  first  to  remove  all  the  adherent  slough  with  forceps 
and  scissors,  followed  by  rough  sponging.  The  varieties  of  caustic  most  to 
be  relied  upon  are,  I  think,  nitric  acid,  bromine,  and  a  strong  solution  of  the 
permangamxie  of  potassium.  The  latter  article  is  that  which  I  have  myself 
employed,  in  the  proportion  of  3j  to  flj  of  water,  and  I  have  never,  as  yet, 
been  disappointed  in  its  effect ;  it  is  but  just,  however,  to  say  that  I  have  not 
had  occasion  to  try  it  in  any  cases  of  the  worst  form,  such  as  are  described 
by  Guthrie,  The  permanganate  has  been  favorably  reported  upon  by  Prof. 
Jackson,  Dr.  Hinkle,  Dr.  Leavitt,  and  others.  Nitric  add  seems  to  be 
^nerally  preferred  by  British  surgeons,  and  is  recommended  by  Prof  Jones, 
and  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Manual  of  Military  Surgery,  prepared  for  the  use 
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of  the  Confederate  States  Army,"  while  the  hot  iron  seems  to  be  preferred 
by  the  French  ;  the  latter  application  would  probably  be  the  best  in  cases 
attended  with  hemorrhage.  Heiberg,  of  Christiania,  from  an  extended  ex- 
perience during  the  Franco-German  war,  gives  a  preference  to  the  chloride 
of  zinc,  BrominCf  the  merits  of  which  were  first  announced,  during  our  war, 
by  Dr.  Goldsmith,  has  been  most  favorably  reported  upon  by  Drs.  Post, 
Moses,  W.  Thomson,  Herr,  and  many  others,  and  seems,  from  the  published 
testimony  in  its  favor,  to  be,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  caustic  whicn  has  yet 
been  proposed  for  these  cases.  The  wound  having  been  previously  cleansed, 
the  bromine  may  be  applied  undiluted,  or  in  solution  with  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush,  or  a  sponge  or  mop,  attached  to  a 
stick,  or  by  means  of  a  glass  pipette  or  syringe ;  as  the  application  is  very 
painful,  the  patient  should  be  first  brought  under  the  influence  of  ether  or 
chloroform.  Bromine  has  also  been  used  in  the  form  of  vapor  (the  surface 
to  be  acted  upon  being  protected  with  dry  lint,  upon  which  is  placed  a  cloth 
dipped  in  pure  bromine,  and  the  whole  covered  with  oiled  silk),  and  by  means 
of  hypodermic  injection  at  the  circumference  of  the  sore.  (See  Dr.  Brinton's 
Report  to  Surgeon-Greneral,  in  Am.  Joum.  of  Med.  ScienceSy  July,  1863,  p. 
279.)  The  bromine  acts  by  producing  an  eschar,  upon  the  separation  of 
which  the  wound  will  usually  oe  found  healthy  and  disposed  to  heal.  Until 
the  slough  separates,  the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  dilute  liq.  sodse  chlori- 
natis,  with  the  permanganate  of  potassium  ( 3j-0j),  or  simply  with  water  dress- 
ing; the  resulting  ulcer  is,  of  course,  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

The  ConstittUioJuU  Treatment^  if  less  important  than  the  local,  is  still  not 
to  be  neglected.  Almost  all  surgeons,  with  the  exception  of  Boggie,  have 
agreed  in  recommending  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  rather  than  a  depletory,  course 
of  treatment.  The  milder  cases  require  scarcely  any  medication,  attention 
to  the  state  of  the  secretions  being  all  that  is  necessary  in  many  instance?. 
When  the  typhus  condition  is  more  marked,  the  mineral  acids  may  be  used 
with  advantage;  the  muriatic  acid  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  may  be 
given  in  five-drop  doses,  with  opium  and  oil  of  turpentine,  every  three  or 
four  hours,  as  is  done  in  cases  of  typhoid  and  typhus  fever.  Opium  is,  of 
all  single  reraediei^,  the  most  useful  in  this  affection ;  it  may  be  given  quite 
freely,  and  a  case  is  reported  by  Pick,  in  which  gradually  increasing  quanti- 
ties of  laudanum  were  administered  for  fifteen  days,  the  patient  taking  at 
the  last  nearly  half  an  ounce  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  Quinia  and  iron 
(especially  in  the  form  of  the  muriated  tincture)  are  particularly  valuable 
in  the  later,  though  they  may  be  required  in  the  earlier,  stages  of  the  dis»eai5<». 
The  diet  should  consist  of  nutritious  but  easily  digestible  articles  of  fiKxl, 
such  as  milk  and  beef-essence,  and  on  the  first  manifestation  of  adynamic 
symptoms  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  freely  admin  is  tereil. 

Ampuiation  may  be  occasionally  rendered  necessary  by  the  occurrence  of 
uncontrollable  hemorrhage  from  a  wound  which  has  been  attacked  by  hoc^- 
pital  gangrene,  or  the  same  measure  may  be  required  at  a  later  peri(wl,  on 
account  of  the  extensive  destruction  of  tit-sue,  involving,  perhaps,  nones  and 
joints,  as  well  as  the  more  superficial  structures  x}f  the  part. 

It  is  said  that  hospital  gangrene  may  occur  as  an  idiopathic  affection^  upon 
an  unbroken  surface,  the  disease  then  beginning  as  a  vesicle  surrounded  by 
a  dusky  areola,  the  vesicle  ultimately  breaking,  and  leaving  a  slough,  upon 
the  separation  of  which  the  characteristic  appearances  of  the  affection  are 
manifested :  these  idiopathic  cases  are,  however,  at  least,  extremely  rare,  and 
in  those  which  have  been  reported,  it  may  be  fairly  doubted  whether  some 
excoriation  may  not  in  fact  have  existed,  though  so  slight  as  to  have  escaped 
observation. 
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Farnxicle  or  Boil. — ^This  very  common  affection  consists  of  a  localized 
inflammation  of  the  skin  and  suocutaneous  areolar  tissue,  almost  invariably 
running  on  to  suppuration,  and  attended  by  the  formation  of  a  small  central 
slough,  which  is  popularly  called  the  core.  Boils  may  occur  at  any  age,  and 
in  any  part  of  the  body;  they  are,  however,  most  common  in  youth,  and  are 
generally  seen  on  the  nucha,  back,  or  gluteal  region.  They  are  often  mul- 
tiple, frequently  come  out  in  successive  crops,  and  occasionally  occur  epi- 
demically— ^thoee  who  are  affected  being  usually  in  a  depressed  state  of  health. 
The  A&dction,  though  very  painiiil  and  annoying,  is  not  commonly  attended 
with  danger.  The  treatment  consists  in  improving  the  general  health  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  secretions,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics, 
especially  quinia,  if  the  patient  be  debilitated.  Yeast  is  a  favorite  domestic 
remedy.  Arsenic  is  sometimes  of  benefit,  given  in  small  doses,  and  continued 
for  a  considerable  period.  The  liq,  potassce  has  been  similarly  used  with 
advantage,  and  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,  who  suffered  much  from  boils, 
declared  that  he  had  cured  himself  by  taking  the  carbonate  of  sodium.  The 
local  treatment  should  vary  with  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  the  boil 
be  not  very  painful,  it  should  be  left  to  open  of  itself,  being  poulticed,  or 
simply  protected  by  means  of  the  ceratum  saponis,  spread  upon  a  piece  of  soft 
buck^in  or  wash-leather.  There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  boils  are  less 
apt  to  recur  if  left  to  themselves,  than  if  too  actively  treated.  If,  however, 
the  patient  be  in  great  pain,  with  much  constitutional  disturbance,  the  sur- 
eeon  should  not  hesitate  to  make  a  free  single  or  crucial  incision,  the  case 
being  afterwards  treated  as  one  of  abscess.  It  may  be  sometimes  possible  to 
^dfart  a  boil  by  purging,  and  by  the  application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  spirit  of 
camphor  (Simon),  or  mercurial  ointment  (Roth),  or  by  touching  the  vesicle 
which  usually  marks  the  point  of  central  slough  with  lunar  caustic,  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  or  the  strong  aqua  ammonise.  Planat  recommends  the 
use  of  arnica,  both  as  an  internal  remedy,  and,  locally,  mixed  with  honey. 


or  Carbonole. — ^A  carbuncle  may  be  regarded  as  an  aggravated 
fitrm  of  boil.  It  usually  begins  as  a  vesicle,  surrounded  by  an  indurated 
dtukj  areola.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  sloughs  at  an  early  period,  giving 
the  {>art  a  peculiar  boggy  feel,  before  the  skin  itself  gives  way.^  The  skin 
mar  slough  merely  beneath  the  central  vesicle,  but,  if  the  carbuncle  be  large, 
numerous  apertures  will  be  formed,  arranged  in  a  cribriform  manner.  The 
carbuncle  continues  to  spread,  reaching  its  height  in  from  three  to  eight  days, 
and  accompanied,  while  it  is  extending,  with  great  pain  and  constitutional 
disturbance.  The  average  diameter  of  carbuncles  is  two  or  three  inches, 
tb^Mi^h  in  some  instances  they  attain  a  very  much  larger  size.  Mr.  Paget 
mentions  a  case  in  a  man  aged  eighty,  in  which  the  carbuncle  measured  four- 
tMm  by  nine  inches.  Carbuncles  are  usually  met  with  on  the  back  of  the 
nt^k.  or  between  the  shoulders,  but  may  occur  in  any  portion  of  the  body. 
ThcT  are  most  frequent  in  the  male  sex  and  in  persons  in  advanced  life. 
The  catises  of  carbuncle  are  obscure.  The  affection  is  usually  met  with  in 
those  who  are  enfeebled  by  age,  or  worn  down  by  overwork  or  privation,  and 
t*  dometimes  associated  with  visceral  disease,  particularly  affections  of  the 
kkioers,  or  diabetes.  The  prognosis  should  always  be  guarded ;  though  the 
large  majority  of  cases  recover,  the  disease  is  always  serious.    Death  may 

1  Mocb  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  pathology  of  carbuncle  by  Dr.  J.  Collins 
Warren*  who  describes  it  as  a  rapidly  spreading,  phlegmonous  inflammation,  or 
punirat  infiltration,  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  its  characteristic  appearance 
debendini^  on  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  part  affected.  {OolumncB  AdipoBOB^ 
ru,,  p.  25.     Cambridge,  1881.) 
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occur  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  an  important  organ,  as  the  brain 
or  peritoneum,  from  visceral  complication,  from  simple  exhaustion,  or  from 
the  development  of  erysipelas  or  pyaemia. 

Treatment — If  the  surgeon  be  called  at  an  early  stage,  it  may  be  possible 
to  abort  the  disease,  by  opening  the  central  vesicle  and  applying  some  caustic 
agent,  such  a«  the  nitrate  of  silver,  the  Vienna  paste,  or  a  strong  solution  of 
the  permanganate  of  potassium ;  or  the  plan  proposed  by  Dr.  Physick  might  be 
resorted  to,  and  a  blister  applied  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface.  It  usually 
happens,  however,  that  the  case  is  first  seen  when  the  bogginess  and  cribri- 
form ulceration  show  that  sloughing  of  the  areolar  tissue  has  already  occurred. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  commonly  advised  to  make  crucial  or  radiat- 
ing incisions,  deep  and  free,  so  as  to  include  the  healthy  tissue  beyond  the 
utmost  limits  of  the  disease.  Other  surgeons  make  subcutaneous  incisions ; 
while  others  again  rely  upon  the  use  of  caustics,  applying  these  either  to  the 
surface,  to  the  incision  wounds  (when  these  are  made),  or  around  the  cir^ 
cumference  of  the  carbuncle,  in  the  form  of  caustic  arrows  (catUhisation  en 
JUches),  It  is  not  proved,  however,  that  any  of  these  methods  are  eflective, 
either  in  limiting  the  extent  of  the  carbuncle,  or  in  shortening  its  duration. 
It  is  possible  that  incision  may,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  give  relief 
from  pain,  but  it  does  so  at  the  cost  of  considerable  loss  of  blood;  while  the 
healing  of  the  incision  wounds  themselves,  imposes  an  additional  tax  upon  the 
already  overweighted  powers  of  the  patient.  In  most  cases  it  will  be  found 
suflicient  to  cover  the  carbuncle  with  a  piece  of  leather  or  thick  kid,  spread 
with  lead  plaster  or  soap  cerate,  a  central  aperture  being  left  for  the  escape 
of  the  slough.  Another  plan,  which  I  have  found  very  useful,  is  to  apply 
pressure,  as  suggested  by  O'Ferral,  by  means  of  strips  of  adhesive  planter, 
beginning  at  the  circumference  and  laid  on  concentrically,  until  all  except 
the  central  portion  is  covered.  A  poultice  may  be  applied  over  all  if  there 
be  much  pain,  or  the  ulcerated  centre  of  the  carbuncle  may  be  simply  drej^sed 
with  wet  lint.  The  extrusion  of  the  slough  is  much  assisted  by  the  concen- 
tric pressure  (which  is  not  at  all  painful),  and  may  be  further  aided  by 
the  use  of  forceps  and  scissors.  Dr.  Leitner,  of  Georgia,  accomplishes  the 
same  purpose  by  the  application  of  a  cupping-glass.  When  the  slough  has 
come  away,  the  resulting  ulcer  should  be  treated  upon  general  principles. 

The  constitutional  treatment  is  equally  simple.  In  the  milder  cases  a  little 
opium  may  be  required  as  an  anodyne,  and,  if  there  be  constipaticm,  the 
bowels  should  be  relieved  by  a  mild  laxative.  Should  the  tongue  be  dry 
and  covered  with  a  brownish  fur,  muriatic  acid,  in  combination  with  lauda- 
num and  oil  of  turpentine,  may  be  usefully  administered.  At  a  later  period, 
quinia  and  the  tinct.  ferri  chloridi  will  come  into  play,  while  at  any  stage,  if 
there  be  delirium  or  other  nervous  complication,  camphor  and  ammonia  may 
be  given  with  advantage.  The  diet  should,  as  a  rule,  l>e  mild,  but  nutritious, 
consisting  of  such  articles  as  milk,  beef-essence,  soft-boiled  eggs,  etc.  Alco- 
holic stimulus,  though  not  necessary  in  every  case,  will  usually  pn>ve  a  ser- 
viceable adjunct  to  treatment,  and  is  often  imperatively  demandea,  esiKJcially 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  aflection. 

Facial  Carboncle. — Under  this  name  is  described,  by  British  surgeons,  a 
malignant  carbunculous  aifection,  which  attacks  chiefly  the  lips,  and  which 
presents  some  analogous  features  to  the  disease  known  in  France  and  in  this 
country  as  malignant  pustule.'    The  affection  is  a  very  painful  one,  and  fre- 

*  M.  Reverdin  maintains,  in  an  elaborate  memoir  published  in  the  Arehirrt  G/n/^ 
rales  de  M/denne  for  Juno,  July,  and  Anpust,  1870,  tnat  the  gravity  of  carbuncle*  of 
the  face,  and  particularly  of  the  lips,  is  solely  due  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  phle* 
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qaently  proves  fatal,  through  the  development  of  pyaemia.  Of  45  cases  col- 
lected by  Dr.  Lidell,  of  New  York,  only  five  terminated  in  recovery.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  stimulants,  and  of  large  doses  of 
quinia.  Local  measures  are  of  but  secondary  importance,  but  an  incision 
may  be  required  to  relieve  tension  and  allow  the  exit  of  sloughs. 


Kalignant  Pustule  (Pustule  Maligna,  Charbon). — ^This  affection  is  usually 
communicated  by  inoculation,  from  direct  contact  with  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  derived  from  diseased  animals,  as  from  horned  cattle  affected  with  the 
murrain,  or  from  septic  material  conveyed  by  flies,  and  is  said  to  have  occa- 
sionally resulted  from  eating  the  flesh  of  such  animals,  or  even  to  have  been 
transmitted  through  the  medium  of  the  atmosphere.  The  aflection  begins 
a  day  or  two  after  inoculation,  as  an  itching  red  spot  followed  by  a  vesicle, 
which  bursting  leaves  a  dry  brownish  eschar.  A  fresh  crop  of  vesicles  next 
appears  around  the  slough,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue  becomes  involved, 
forming  a  hard  swelling  to  which  the  French  give  the  name  of  Boxdon  or 
Tameur  Charboniieuse,  The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  often  become 
secondarily  inflamed.  There  is  a  good  aeal  of  fever  and  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  the  patient,  in  unfavorable  cases,  rapidly  sinking  into  a  typhoid 
state,  and  dying  with  the  ordinary  signs  of  blood-poisoning.'  The  affection 
is  8ai<i  by  Prof.  Gross  and  other  American  writers,  to  be  intensely  painful, 
but  Bourgeois  (one  of  the  latest  French  authorities  on  the  subject)  speaks 
of  the  absence  of  pain  as  a  prominent  characteristic.  The  disease  may  be 
di:!tinguished  from  carbuncle,  by  the  fact  of  its  beginning  in  the  skin  and 
only  involving  the  subcutaneous  tissues  at  a  later  period,  and  by  the  almost 
complete  absence  of  suppuration.  The  treatment  consists  in  thorough  cauter- 
ization with  caustic  potassa,  either  with  or  without  previous  scarification, 
according  to  the  progress  which  the  disease  has  made  when  first  seen ;  Prof. 
Gross  and  Dr.  Popper  recommend  total  excision.  The  constitutional  treat- 
ment consists  in  the  administration  of  concentrated  food  and  stimulus,  with 
tonics,  especially  quinia,  and  the  mineral  acids.  C^zard  recommends  the 
u.«<e,  both  internally  and  externally,  of  iodine  held  in  solution  by  means  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  looking  upon  this  drug  as  a  positive  antidote  to  the 
p>L«(on  of  the  disease,  while  Estrad^re  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  use  of 
carbolic  acid  both  internally  and  as  a  local  application.  Hypodermic  in- 
jections of  iodine  are  employed  by  Chipault,  and  those  of  carbolic  acid  by 
Tr^lat. 

Other  Oangrenons  Affections. — ^Various  forms  of  gangrene  are  occasion- 
ally met  with,  which  cannot  be  referred  to  any  of  the  diseases  above  de- 
scribed. Under  the  name  of  JVhite  Oangrene  of  the  Skin,  is  described  by 
Quesnay,  Brodie,  and  others,  a  form  of  dry  gangrene,  in  which  successive 
patches  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  especially  the  neck,  arms,  and  back, 
undergo  mortification,  preserving  at  first  their  white  color,  but  becoming 
subsequently  horny  and  straw-colored,  and  showing,  in  the  form  of  red 
slreal^,  the  capillaries  filled  with  coagulated  blood.  After  the  separation  of 
the  sloughs,  the  ulcers  heal  without  difficulty.  Quosnay  states  that  this  form 
of  gangrene  is  due  either  to  arterial  obstruction,  or  to  compression  or  paraly- 

biti«.  which  may  cause  death  by  the  inflammation  spreading  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura 
mat«r,  or  by  the  development  of  pyaemia.  He  regards  the  affection  as  totally  distinct 
from  malii^nant  pustule,  and  recommends  early  and  free  incisions.  A  similar  view  is 
held  by  l>r.  Lidell,  and  has  been  recently  acceded  to  by  Sir  James  Paget. 

>  1>T.  Gerald  Yeo  and  some  others  believe  that  the  disease  is  identical  with  that 
koowo  to  European  writers  as  Mycosis  Intestinalis^  and  that  the  development  of  an 
external  pustule  is  not  an  invariable  occurrence. 
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sis  of  the  nerves  of  the  part.  The  treatment,  according  to  Brodic,  is  rather 
unsatisfactory.  In  one  case,  in  which  the  disease  was  associated  with  irre^- 
lar  menstruation,  the  sulphate  of  copper  was  given  with  advantage.  Tonics 
would  seem  to  be  usually  indicated,  and  when,  a^  in  one  of  Brodie*s  case^, 
and  in  one  quoted  by  Quesnay  from  De  La  Peyronie,  the  disease  succeeds 
an  affection  of  the  skin,  arsenic  might  probably  be  advantageously  eniploye<i. 
Cases  of  symmetrical  gangrene  are  reported  by  Raynaud,  Southey,  C.  K. 
Mills,  Collins  Warren,  and  other  surgeons,  and  are  believed  by  the  last- 
named  writer  to  be  due  to  some  irritation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  cauaing 
permanent  spasm  of  the  vessels  of  the  affected  part. 

A  curious  case  came  under  my  observation  at  Cuvler  Hospital,  in  which  a 
soldier,  noticing  a  painful  pimple  or  pustule  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  applied 
to  the  "  medical  oflScer  of  the  day,"  who  ordered  a  flaxseed  poultice ;  the 
next  day  the  man  came  to  me  in  great  alarm,  with  a  black  dry  slough  upon 
his  hand,  exactly  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the  cataplasm ;  the  eschar,  which 
was  Quite  deep,  separated  in  a  few  days,  and  the  remaining  ulcer  healed 
rapidly  under  the  use  of  the  permanganate  solution. 


CHAPTER   XXI. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Erysipelas"  is  an  acute  febrile  disease,  attended  by  a  peculiar  form  of  in- 
flammation, which  aflects  the  skin,  areolar  tissue,  and  mucous  or  serous  mem- 
branes. It  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  affection,  or  as  a  complication  of  a  wound, 
being  called  in  the  latter  case  traumxitic  erysipelas.  External  erysipelas,  or 
that  which  affects  the  skin  and  connective  tissue,  is  much  more  common  than 
the  internal  variety,  or  that  which  attacks  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes*. 
External  erysipelas  may  be  divided  into  the  simple  or  cutaneous,  the  phlt'g- 
monous  or  cellulo-cuianeous,  and  the  cellular  or  areolar,  which  is  often  spoken 
of  as  diffuse  inflamtnation  of  Hie  areolar  tissue. 

Causes  of  Erysipelas. — These  may  be  divided  into  the  predbpoeing  and 
the  exciting.  Of  the  Predij^posiug  (7aiwf«,  some  relate  to  the  patient* s  otni 
condition,  and  others  to  the  circumstances  by  which  he  may  be  surround t^d. 
Among  the  former  may  be  enumerates!  a  depressed  or  debilitated  state  of 
the  system,  resulting  from  any  source,  such  as  chronic  vis^ceral  di^«oai»e,  espe- 
cially of  the  kidneys  or  liver;  diabetes;  chronic  diarrhoea  or  dysi^nterv; 
deprivation  of  food;  neglect  of  hygienic  rules;  intemi)erate  habits ;  overwork, 
etc.  Any  sudden  source  of  depression  may  act  as  a  predisj)oe«ing  cause  of 
erysipelas ;  thus,  in  military  hospitals,  the  dii^ease  is  often  seen  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  secondary  hemorrhage.  Among  the  surrounding  circumstance* 
which  pre<lispose  to  erysipelas  may  be  mentioned  overcrowding,  bad  ventila- 
tion and  sewerage,  and  the  season  of  the  year  and  the  state  of  the  atmo- 

>  Tbe  usual  derivfttion  given  for  this  word  is  from  the  Greek  epiij  (I  draw)  and  m  /a^ 
(near) ;  others,  however,  prefer  to  derive  it  from  rpi^/x^  (red)  and  ir«?.6f  (livid).  (See, 
upon  this  subject,  a  note  to  Mr.  DeMorgan's  article  in  HolmrsU  Syst.  of  Surgery,  vol. 
i.  p.  207,  and  Dr.  Stillo's  article  in  the  International  Encyelop<id%a  of  Surgery,  vol.  i. 
p.  161). 
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sphere;  it  is  notorious  that  erysipelas  is  most  apt  to  occur  during  the  cold, 
damp  weather  which  often  prevails  about  and  after  the  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  The  principal  Exciting  Causes  of  erysipelas  are  epidemic  influ- 
ence, contagion,  and  the  presence  of  a  wound. 

Symptoms  of  Erysipelas. — 1.  Simple  or  Cutaneous  Erysipelas. — Constitu- 
tional disturbance,  consisting  of  rigors,  headache,  nausea,  and  fever,  may 
precede  the  local  manifestations  for  one  or  two  days,  though  in  many  in- 
stances the  patient  is  not  conscious  of  any  marked  indisposition,  until  the 
appearance  of  the  rash  or  cutaneous  inflammation.  In  traumatic  erysipelas, 
the  locality  of  the  rash  will  be  determined  by  the  position  of  the  wound ;  in 
the  idiopathic  variety,  though  the  disease  may  appear  on  any  part  of  the 
body,  it  is  most  frequently  seen  upon  the  face  (especially  about  the  nose, 
eaw,  and  eyelids),  next  upon  the  legs,  and  more  rarely  upon  the  trunk. 
The  eruption  appears  as  a  red  spot,  rapidly  spreading  into  a  large  patch, 
with  pretty  well-defined  margins ;  somewhat  elevated ;  of  a  bright  rosy  hue, 
disappearing  under  pressure;  with  a  smooth,  glazed,  shining  surface,  and 
attenaed  with  a  tingling  and  burning  sensation.  Except  in  the  mildest 
cases,  vesicles  appear  on  the  afl^ected  part,  containing  serum,  which  at  first 
is  clear,  but  soon  becomes  turbid,  tnese  vesicles  eventually  drying  into 
brownish  scabs.  The  eruption  of  simple  erysipelas  lasts  (as  a  rule)  h\xi  Jour 
days  in  the  same  part:  it  may,  however,  spread  to  adjacent  parts,  or  may 
break  out  in  an  entirely  difierent  region  of  the  body,  the  aflection  in  these 
cai^es  constituting  respectively  the  erysipelas  amhxdans,  and  the  erysipelas 
erraticum  of  the  older  writers.  As  the  eruption  fades,  the  swelling  subsides, 
the  margins  lose  their  definition,  and  the  skin  assumes  a  dry  and  somewhat 
wrinkled  appearance.  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  rather  aggravated 
than  diminished  by  the  appearance  of  the  eruption,  the  period  of  deferves- 
cence usually  coinciding  with  that  of  the  decline  of  the  local  phenomena. 

2.  Phlepnonous,  or  Cellulo-^iutaneous  Erysipelas. — In  this  form  of  the  affec- 
tion both  the  local  and  general  symptoms  are  more  marked.  The  inflam- 
mation involves  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  as  well  as  the  skin,  the 
swelling  being  greater,  the  color  darker,  the  vesications  larger,  and  the  pain 
more  intense  than  in  the  simple  variety.  These  signs  continue  gradually 
increasing  up  to  the  sixth  or  eighth  day,  when  resolution  may  commence, 
or,  as  is  very  apt  to  happen,  suppuration  and  extensive  sloughing  of  the 
areolar  tLisue  take  place ;  the  part,  from  being  hard  and  tense,  now  becomes 
s<^»ft  and  boggy ;  the  skin,  at  nrst  deeply  congested,  becomes  pale  in  spots, 
and  then  black,  and  quickly  falls  into  a  state  of  moist  gangrene.  The  con- 
stitutional symptoms,  whicn  may  appear  in  the  beginning  to  be  of  a  some- 
what sthenic  character,  rapidly  degenerate  into  those  of  a  typhoid  type,  and 
death  may  occur  from  exhaustion,  hectic,  diarrhoea,  or  pyaemia.  This  form 
of  erysipelas  is  that  which  most  often  occurs  in  connection  with  wounds, 
simply  because  in  such  cases  the  deeper  planes  of  fascia  are  usually  opened, 
and  thus  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  disease. 

Under  the  name  of  cedemaious  erysipelas  is  described  a  modification  of  the 
phlegmonous  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  legs,  and 
abfjut  the  genital  organs  of  old  or  feeble  persons.  Both  the  local  and  gen- 
eral symptoms  are  less  marked  than  in  ordinary  phlegmonous  erysipelas, 
but  there  is  a  considerable  efifusion  of  lymph  and  serum,  solid  oedema  some- 
times persisting,  and  giving  the  part  the  appearance  of  Scleroderma,  or  Ele- 
phantiasis of  the  Arabs. 

3.  Cellular  Erysipelas  (Diffuse  Inflammation  of  the  Areolar  Tissue). — The 
former  name  is  preferable,  as  there  may  be  a  diffuse  inflammation  of  the 
connective  tissue  unconnected  with  the  erysipelatous  influence  (see  page 
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394).  In  this  variety  of  the  affection  there  is  great  swelling,  tension,  and 
pain,  but  comparatively  little  redness.  The  disease  extends  rapidly  and 
widely,  sometimes  from  a  wound,  but  at  other  times  beginning  at  a  distance 
from  the  point  of  injury.  Suppuration,  sometimes  attended  with  emphyse- 
matous crackling,  occurs  about  the  fourth  day,  or  even  earlier,  and  the  skin 
quickly  falls  into  a  state  of  gangrene.  This  affection  may  also  attack  the 
deep  planes  of  connective  tissue,  as  in  the  pelvis  or  anterior  mediastinum. 
The  constitutional  symptoms  are  of  a  profoundly  typhoid  type,  death  some- 
times occurring  on  the  second  or  third  day  of  the  diisease. 

4.  Traumatic  Erysipelas  is  attended  with  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
wound  itself.  The  edges  become  flabby,  and  the  neighboring  tissues  oedem- 
atous.  A  thin  sanious  fluid  replaces  the  ordinary  healthy  pus,  the  granu- 
lations become  pale  and  shining,  and  the  healing  process  is  arrested ;  recent 
adhesions  may  even  be  broken  down  and  absorbed.  A  sensation  of  weight 
and  heat,  witn  great  pain,  may  precede  by  several  hours  the  development  of 
the  characteristic  eruption. 

5.  Erysipelan  of  Mxvcotis  Membranes. — ^The  parts  most  usually  affected  arc 
the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  larynx.  Beginning  in  the  fauces,  which  are  swollen 
and  deeply  red,  the  uvula  being  markedly  (edematous,  the  disease  may  spread 
to  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  a  croupy  cough,  dyspnoea,  aphonia,  and  some- 
times death  from  oedema  of  the  glottis.  At  a  later  period  fatal  consecfuencest 
may  result  from  extension  of  the  disease  to  the  bronchi  or  lungs,  from 
sloughing  of  the  part,  or  from  the  development  of  pyemia.  This  variety  of 
erysipelas  is  considered  peculiarly  contagious.  Dr.  Goodhart  believe*  cer- 
tam  cases  of  the  affection  known  as  "Surgical  Kidney"  to  be  really  ex- 
amples of  erysipelas  affecting  the  kidney  and  urinary  tract. 

6.  Erysipelas  of  Serous  Membranes. — This  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  arach- 
noid and  peritoneum,  the  former  being  secondarily  affected  in  cases  of  ery- 
8ii)elaB  of  the  scalp,  or  of  injuries  in  the  cranial  region,  and  the  latter  in 
cases  of  injury  of  the  abdomen  or  pelvis,  or  after  various  operations,  buc4i 
as  herniotomy,  ovariotomy,  etc.  The  symptoms  are  those  oi  inflammation 
of  the  affected  parts,  with  the  general  evidences  of  a  profoundly  typhoid 
condition. 

Diagnosis  of  Erysipelas. — Simple  erysipelas  may  be  distinguishctl  from 
erythema,  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  occurs  in  patches  of  various  size,  which 
have  no  particular  tendency  to  spread,  are  not  elevated,  and  are  unaccom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  vesicles.  The  marked  constitutional  disturbance 
also  is  absent  in  erythema.  From  scarlet  fever  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
by  observing  the  circumscribed  character  of  the  er}'sipelatous  eruption,  its 
well-defined  margin,  the  tenseness  and  glazed  appearance  of  the  surface,  and 
the  presence  of  vesicles.  There  is  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin  which 
results  from  c(mtact  with  the  poison  sumach  (Rhus  radicans,  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron), which  is  almost  identical  in  appearance  with  ery8i()ela8;  the  diag- 
nosis can  only  be  made  by  the  history,  and  by  the  invariably  mild  course  <if 
the  former  affection,  which,  moreover,  is  not,  I  believe,  contagious.  Phleg- 
monous erysipelas  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  inflammation,  by  the 
greater  extent  of  surface  involved,  by  the  al>sence  of  any  tendency  to  point, 
by  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  and  by  the  asthenic  type  of  the  constitutitmal 
symptoms.  iVom  phlebitis,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  hard,  cord-like 
condition  of  the  vein,  and  the  absence  of  general  redness  in  that  affection : 
and  from  angeioleucitis,  by  the  fact  that  in  that  disease  the  redness  an<l  pain 
are  confine<l  to  the  course  of  the  lymphatics  and  their  neighboring  gland.«. 
Cellular  erysipelas  may  be  distinguished  from  common  diffuse  inflammation 
of  the  connective  tissue,  by  the  even  greater  rapidity  of  the  course  of  the 
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former  dtseafie,  and  by  the  more  asthenic  type  of  its  general  symptoms. 
Erysipelas  of  the/aticc«  or  larynx^  may  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  in- 
flammaUon  of  those  parts,  by  the  dusky  redness  exhibited  in  the  former  af- 
fection, and  by  the  generally  typhoid  condition  of  the  patient.  Moreover, 
the  manifestation  of  erysipelas  on  the  cutaneous  surface  will  usually  throw 
light  upon  the  diagnosis.  From  diphtlieria,  erysipelas  of  the  throat  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  greater  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  by 
the  absence  of  exudation.  Erysipelas  of  the  arachnoid  or  perUoneum,  can 
only  be  distinguished  from  common  arachnitis  or  peritonitis,  by  the  primarily 
typhoid  character  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  in  the  former  affections. 
The  presence  of  delirium  is  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  erysipelas  of 
any  form  which  affects  the  scalp,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  in  itself  any 
evidence  of  meningeal  complication. 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis,  in  any  case  of  erysipelas,  depends  chiefly 
upon  the  form  which  the  disease  assumes,  the  locality  of  the  part  attacked, 
and  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient.  Simple  erysipelas  is  usually 
a  mild  affection,  and,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  terminates  in  recov- 
ery;  if,  however,  it  involve  the  scalp,  or  the  abdominal  wall,  there  is  always 
a  risk  of  transference  to  the  arachnoid  or  peritoneum ;  if  the  face  be  affected, 
it  may  spread  to  the  fauees  or  larynx ;  while,  if  there  be  serious  visceral  dis- 
ea.<»e,  especially  of  the  kidney,  the  slightest  attack  of  erysipelas  is  likely  to 
pn)ve  fatal,  rarinaud  has  collected  eight  cases,  including  two  observea  by 
himself,  in  which  facial  erysipelas  has  been  followed  by  atrophy  of  the 
optic  nerve.  Phlegmonous  and  cellular  erysipelas  are  always  very  serious 
affections.  In  the  head,  abdomen,  and  lower  extremities,  they  are  particu- 
larly apt  to  prove  fatal,  extensive  sloughing  in  the  latter  situation  sometimes 
laying  bare  the  bones  and  opening  the  articulations.  Faueial  and  laryngeal 
erysipelas  sometimes  prevail  in  an  epidemic  form,  and  have  occasionally, 
under  the  name  of  "  black  tongue,"  produced  frightful  ravages  in  certam 
rpjrions  of  our  country.  Finally,  erysipelas  in  any  form  is  a  serious  disease 
in  new-born  children,  in  very  old  persons,  and  in  women  in  the  puerperal 

Treatment. — A  great  deal  may  be  done  to  prevent  the  development  and 
spread  of  erysipelas.  For  this  purpose,  hospital  wards,  or  the  apartments 
•>^cupied  by  sicK  or  wounded  persons,  should  be  well  ventilated  and  scrupu- 
lously clean.  All  excreta  and  soiled  clothing  should  be  promptly  removed, 
and  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  tue  sewerage;  the  presence  of  a 
foul  drain  has  not  seldom  proved  the  starting-point  of  a  local  epidemic  of 
erysipelas.  As  the  disease  can  be  unquestionably  propagated  by  direct  in- 
<'<'ulati<m,  precautions  should  be  taken  against  the  transference  of  morbid 
material  from  one  patient  to  another.  The  washing  of  wounds  should,  if 
imesible,  be  effected  with  a  stream  of  running  water;  if  this  be  impractica- 
ble, each  patient  should,  at  least,  be  provided  with  his  own  basin  and  sponge ; 
the  dre»<ing9  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  frequently  re- 
newed ;  they  should,  therefore,  be  as  simple  and  as  inexpensive  as  possible. 
I>i!»infectants,  such  as  the  chlorine  .preparations,  the  permanganate  of  po- 
taivium,  carbolic  acid,  or  bromine,  may  be  placed  in  various  portions  of 
the  room,  or  may  be  employed  in  the  dressings.  Personal  cleanliness  on 
the  part  of  njirses  and  dressers  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  latter 
!*h«)uld  not  be  allowed  to  come  directly  from  the  post-mortem  or  dissection- 
rorims  to  engage  in  their  ward  duties.  The  surgeon  himself  should  exercise 
similar  precautions,  and,  as  there  is  an  undoubted  connection  between  ery- 
sipelas and  certain  forms  of  puerperal  fever,  should,  while  attending  cases  of 
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the  former  affection,  if  possible,  temporarily  decline  engaging  in  obstetric 
practice.  On  the  first  appearance  of  a  case  of  erysipelas  in  a  surgical  ward, 
the  affected  patient  should  be  isolated,  and  disinfectant  measures  resorted 
to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  further  spread  of  the  disease. 

The  Ourative  Treaiment of  erysipelas  may  be  divided  into  the  eanstUutional 
and  the  local  treatment 

1.  Cmistitviional  Treatment. — In  simple  or  cutaneous  erydpeUu,  very  little 
medication  is,  as  a  rule,  required.  If  the  patient,  as  is  usually  the  case,  be 
constipated,  with  a  furred  tongue,  a  mercurial  purge  may  be  administered. 
Emetics  are  often  recommended,  but,  unless  it  be  known  that  the  stomach 
contains  some  irritating  material,  they  are,  I  believe,  as  unnecessary  as  they 
are  disagreeable ;  their  reputation  is  probably  derived  from  their  known  effi- 
ciency in  those  cases  of  erythemxt  which  result  directly  from  the  use  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  food.  As  a  cathartic,  two  or  three  grains  of  blue  mass  may 
be  given,  to  be  followed,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  by  a  dose  of 
castor  oil  or  a  Seidlitz  powder.  If  there  be  much  heat  of  skin,  neutral 
mixture  may  be  given,  combined  with  camphor- water  if  the  nervous  symp- 
toms are  at  all  prominent.  Anorexia  will  usually  indicate  the  propriety  of 
abandoning  solid  food,  for  which  milk  with  lime-water,  and  beef-essence, 
may  be  substituted,  in  small  quantities  and  at  frequent  intervals.  In  mo^t 
cases,  at  least  as  met  with  in  hospitals,  a  small  quantity  of  alcoholic  stimulus 
may  be  serviceably  directed,  but  there  is  seldom  occasion  to  give  largv 
quantities,  four  or  five  fiuidounces  of  wine,  or  two  or  three  of  brandy,  iu 
the  course  of  the  day,  being  usually  quite  sufiScient.  Most  cases  of  cuta- 
neous erysipelas  will  run  a  satisfactory  course  under  the  above  simple  mode 
of  treatment.  If,  however,  the  surgeon  wish  to  do  more,  there  can  be  no 
objection  to  giving  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  which  is  a  reme<ly  of  un- 
doubted value  in  the  phlegmonous  form  of  the  disease,  and  which  may  be 
conveniently  combined  with  the  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonium.  The 
sulphites  and  hyposulphites  have  been  rather  extensively  used  in  erysiitelas, 
and  have,  with  some  surgeons,  acquired  a  reputation,  which  is,  I  believe, 
due  more  to  the  natural  tendency  of  this  form  of  the  disease  to  spontaneous 
recovery,  than  to  any  curative  virtue  of  the  remedies  themselves.  In  phlr^ 
monouSf  and  in  cellular  erysipelas,  the  patient  mav  be  put  at  once,  after  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  his  bowels,  upon  the  use  of  the  muriated  tincture  of  in>n, 
which  must  be  believed,  from  published  experience,  to  exercise  a  controlling; 
influence  over  the  course  of  the  disease.  This  remedy,  which  was  fin^t 
brought  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  profession  in  I80I,  by  Dr.  G. 
Hamilton  Bell,  of  Edinburgh,  may  be  given  in  large  doses — as  much  a.** 
twenty  or  thirty  minims — every  three  or  four  hours,  or  even  every  h<mr  if 
the  urgency  of  the  case  require  it.  Quinia  is  another  drug  which  mav  bo 
usefully  employed,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  tret* 
stimulation  may  be  employed  in  these  cases  from  the  very  outset,  and  as 
the  symptoms  assume  more  and  more  a  typhoid  aspect,  carbonate  of  am- 
monium and  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  properly  added  to  the  remedies  pre- 
viously employed.  The  complications  which  demand  special  attention,  are 
the  supervention  of  arachnitis,  of  peritonitis,  or  of  erysipelatous  laryngiti:^. 
In  the  case  of  arachnitis,  benefit  may  be  expected  from  free  purgation 
and  the  use  of  turpentine  enemata.  If  coma  occur  under  these  circum- 
stances. Dr.  Copland  recommends  a  full  dose  of  calomel  and  camphor, 
followed  by  an  electuary  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  placed  upon  the 
back  of  the  tongue,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  purging  is  bcgim. 
Enemata  may  then  be  used  as  adjuvants,  and  blisters  applied  to  the  nucha 
and  thighs,  as  derivatives.  In  erysipelatous  peritonitis,  opium  is  the  remeiiy 
most  to  DC  relied  upon.     If  the  disease  attack  the  air-passages,  the  greatest 
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risk  is  from  oedema  of  tbe  glottis ;  here  (beside  the  local  measures  which 
will  be  presently  alluded  to)  a  cautious  trial  may  be  given  to  antimony 
in  combination  with  opium,  the  latter  remedy  serving  to  counteract  the 
spasmodic  tendency  which  almost  always  exists  in  laryngeal  affections.    If 
the  dyspnoea,  however,  should  increase,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting 
to  laryngoiomy ;  the  oedema  does  not  extend  below  the  vocal  cords  in  these 
cases,  and  hence  this  operation  is  preferable  to  that  of  opening  the  trachea. 
2.  Local  Treatment, — The  local  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  the  constitutional.    Very  various  applications  have  been  used  in 
these  cases,  and  each,  at  least  in  simple  erysipelas,  often  with  apparent  suc- 
cess.    It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Velpeau, 
the  duration  of  the  eruption  in  one  spot  is  limited  to  four  days,  and  that  in 
many  instances  no  other  part  may  become  affected.    In  this,  as  in  many 
other  diseases,  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  the  affection  may  tend 
to  shake  our  faith  in  the  curative  power  of  the  remedies  employed.    With 
regard  to  local  applications  in  erysipelas,  a  good  general  rule  is  given  by  Dr. 
lieynolds,  viz.,  to  avoid  anything  which  shall  expose  the  skin  to  variations  of 
temperature,  or  which  shall  interrupt  its  natural  function.     Hence  cold  ap- 
plications and  oily  or  unctuous  substances  should  not  be  employed.  In  simple 
or  cut4meou8  erysipelas,  if  the  affected  patch  be  small,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
keep  it  well  dusted  with  rice  flour,  toilet  powder,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  even  com- 
mon wheat  flour.    If  the  patch  be  large,  particularlv  if  a  limb  be  the  part 
affected,  and  generally  in  hospital  practice,  it  will  oe  better  to  cover  the 
whole  seat  of  eruption  with  carded  cotton,  loosely  applied ;  the  cotton  ex- 
cludes the  atmosphere  and  keeps  the  part  in  a  kind  of  continuous  vapor  bath. 
In  cases  in  which  the  tension  of  the  part  is  very  great,  and  which  approach, 
in  character,  to  the  phlegmonous  form  of  the  disease,  warm  fomentations, 
such  as  chamomile  or  hop  poultices,  may  be  substituted  for  the  simpler  appli- 
cations.    Various  other  articles  are  recommended  by  surgical  writers,  par- 
ticularly collodion,  sulphate  of  iron,  tincture  of  iodine,  nitrate  of  silver,  and, 
recentlv,  nitrate  of  leaa.    Bromine  in  the  form  of  vapor,  applied  as  described 
in  speaking  of  hospital  gangrene,  was  somewhat  extensively  used  during  our 
late  war,  and  with  alleged  advantage.    The  nitrate  of  silver,  which  was  first 
re<*ommended  in  this  affection  by  Higginbottom,  is  used  in  the  form  of  a 
very  stronz  solution  (one  part  to  three),  and  is  applied,  after  thoroughly 
rlean2>ing  the  part,  "two  or  three  times  on  the  inflamed  surface  and  beyond 
it.  on  the  healthy  skin,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches."     Another  plan, 
if  an  extremity  is  affected,  is  to  apply  the  caustic  in  a  broad  band,  entirely 
around  the  limb,  a  few  inches  above  the  seat  of  inflammation.     The  spread 
of  the  erupti(m  certainly  seems,  in  some  cases,  to  be  arrested  by  the  caustic 
application  thus  made,  but  perhaps  not  oftener  than  it  would  have  been  spon- 
taneously arrested  at  the  same  point,  had  the  treatment  not  been  employed. 
In  phlefprwnous  erysipelas  more  active  measures  are  required.     In  the  early 
"ita^es  benefit  may  be  derived  from  making  numerous  ot/nc<t/re«  with  the  point 
of  a  sharp  lancet,  as  advised  by  Sir  R.  Dobson ;  these  may  be  frequently 
repeated,  and  act  by  relieving  tension  and  promoting  resolution.     If  these 
fiiil,  or  if  the  case  oe  first  seen  at  a  later  stage,  when  the  brawny  feeling  of 
the.  surface  indicates  impending  suppuration  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar 
tMue,  incisioMf  from  one  to  two  inches  long,  and  two  or  three  inches  apart, 
fl^hould  be  made  over  the  inflamed  surface,  in  the  general  direction  of  the  sub- 
jacent mu.«cular  fibres.     These  incisions,  which  should  extend  through  the 
superficial  fascia,  were  first  popularized  by  Copland  Hutchison.    They  gape 
pretty  widely,  owing  to  the  great  distension  and  swelling  of  the  part,  their 
edges  presenting  a  gelatinous  appearance  from  the  infiltration  of  serum  and 
iynph,  and  soon  breaking  down  into  pus  mingled  with  shreds  of  disinte- 
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grated  tissue.  If  the  hemorrhage  from  these  incisions  be  troublesome,  they 
should  be  stuffed  with  scraped  lint  until  the  bleeding  has  ceased.  South  advises 

that  the  incisions  should  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge,  thus  I  ■  I »  the 

greatest  relief  from  tension  being  thus  obtained  with  the  least  destruction  ot 
tissue.  At  a  still  later  stage,  when  bra^vniness  has  given  place  to  boggine?!?, 
showing  that  sloughing  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  has  already  occurred,  free 
and  deep  incisions,  three  or  four  inches  long,  may  be  required,  in  order  to 
prevent  gangrene  of  the  skin,  and  to  afford  an  exit  for  sloughs,  the  8eparati«>n 
of  which  may  be  hastened  by  means  of  forceps  and  scissors.  Warm  fomenta- 
tions should  be  constantly  applied,  and  antiseptics  may  be  freely  used,  not 
only  in  the  dressings,  but  injected  among  the  tissues  by  syringing.  When 
the  suppuration  is  very  profuse,  the  fomentation  may  oe  omitted,  the  part 
being  simply  covered  with  lint  and  charpie,  tow,  oakum,  or  carded  cotton, 
the  now  relaxed  tissues  being  supported  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  a  bandage. 
The  abscesses,  sinuses,  and  ulcers  which  are  left  after  phlegmonous  erysipela*, 
are  to  be  treated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter.  Celluhir 
erysipelas  requires  the  same  local  treatment  as  the  phlegmonous  form  of  the 
disease ;  the  incisions  should  be  made  even  earlier  and  more  freely  than  in 
that  variety,  on  account  of  the  greater  rapidity  with  which  slouching  of  the 
connective  tissue  occurs  under  these  circumstances.  In  certain  localities,  as 
in  the  orbit,  the  scalp,  and  the  scrotum,  early  incisions  are  particularly  im- 
|)erative.  In  the  orbit,  the  incii^ions  are  to  be  made  by  everting  the  lids,  and 
pushing  the  blade  of  a  lancet  or  bistoury,  held  flatwise,  through  the  conjunc- 
tiva, between  the  eyeball  and  orbital  walls ;  in  the  scalp^  crucial  incL^ion.-* 
are  the  most  effective ;  while  in  the  scroiumy  a  single  free  incision  on  either 
side  of  the  raphe  will  usually  be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Erysipelatous  arachnitis  may  be  met  by  the  application  of  cold  to  the 
scalp — ^the  only  form  of  erysipelas,  I  believe,  in  which  the  use  of  cold  L» 
admissible.  In  erysipelatous  peritonitis,  the  whole  abdomen  should  be  covere<l 
with  a  warm  hop  poultice.  If  erysipelas  attack  the/auce9,a  strong  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  may  be  freely  applied 
with  a  sponge  or  camel's-hair  brush ;  while  in  erysij>elatou8  laryngUis,  Wfore 
resorting  to  laryngotomy,  a  trial  should  be  given  to  free  scarification  of  the 
glottis,  and  of  as  much  of  the  larynx  as  can  be  reached,  followed  by  the 
inhalation  of  steam,  and  the  free  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (3j-f3j).  The  scarification  may  be  effected  with  a  probe-pointed 
curved  bistoury  wrapped  with  adhesive  plaster,  or,  more  conveniently,  with 
an  ordinary  hernia-knife.  Should  the  patient  survive  the  fiR»t  risks  of  the 
disease,  the  inevitable  sloughing  will  require  the  use  of  detergent  gargk-s 
(especially  such  as  contain  chlorine  or  bromine),  to  obviate  the  tetor  and 
diminish  the  risk  of  secondary  blood-poisoning. 

In  a  case  of  traninatic  erysipelas,  if  tlie  disease  ap])ear  to  originate  directly 
from  the  wound,  it  would  be  proper  to  apply  to  the  latter  some  disinfectant, 
such  as  a  solution  of  bromine  with  bromide  of  potassium,  in  hoi)e  that  the 
disease  might  thereby  be,  if  not  arrested,  at  least  &vorably  modified  in  its 
course.  Ilirschberg,  of  Berlin,  recommends  in  these  cases  hypodermic  in- 
jections of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
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CHAPTER    XXII. 

PYEMIA. 

PyJ3CIA  (in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  this  work)  is  a  peculiar 
morbid  condition  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  septic  material,  and  usually 
aocompanied  by  the  formation  of  puriform  collections  in  various  tissues  and 
'TiraDs  of  the  body. 

Virchow,  to  whose  labors  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  pathology  of  this  disease,  distinguishes  several  forms  of  blood-poisoning, 
which  are  usually  classed  together  as  pysemia,  and  proposes  tne  names 
/f^ffrrhctmia,  Sqfmwnia,  and  SepticcEmia^  for  that  variety  which  results  from 
the  abf«orption  of  putrid  material  from  wounds,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  those  puriform  collections  which  the  older  surgeons 
•ulled  "  metastatic  abscesses,"  and  the  formation  of  which  he  believes  to  be 
invariably  due  to  plugging  of  the  capillary  vessels  by  fragments  of  disinte- 
THited  venous  coagula.    A  similar  distinction  is  made  by  many  of  the  most 
<rminent  French  surgeons,  who  differeutiate  between  what  they  call  purulent 
jfld  putrid  infection,  and  Dr.  Lidell,  one  of  the  more  recent  American  authors 
••n  the  subject,  is  disposed  to  limit  the  term  Pycemia  to  those  cases  which  are 
'^-'Dnected  with  pre-existing  suppuration^  and  to  apply  the  term  Septhxxmia 
t*  the  forms  of  blood-poisoning  which  occur  in  connection  with  traumatic 
and  hospital  gangrene,  dissection  wounds,  etc.    Prof  Van  Buren,  too,  teaches 
thst  septhsemia  is  a  distinct  and  well-defined  malady,  due  to  the  absorption 
f  a  definite  and  peculiar  poison.     While  it  is  quite  possible  that  further 
^-xperience  and  more  accurate  investigation  may,  at  some  future  time,  enable 
<:<  to  separate  and  classify  different  varieties  of  septic  poisoning,  to  recognize 
their  seTeral  sources,  and  to  distinguish  the  courses  which  they  severally  pur- 
ple, I  cannot  but  think,  with  Yemeuil,  that  in  the  present  state  of  science, 
it  it"  more  practically  useful,  as  it  is  certainly  more  convenient,  not  to  aim  at 
ihf*e  theoretical  refinements,  but  to  use  the  word  pyaemia  (as  has  been  done 
111  the  definition  given  above)  as  a  generic  term,  embracing  one  or  more 
morbid  systemic  conditions — and  to  study  such  condition  or  conditions  as 
r^rts  of  one  disease,  considering  successively  its  pathological,  clinical,  and 
i^^rapeatical  relations,  with  the  Tight  afforded  by  observation  and  experience. 

Voaftenclatare. — ^The  fact  has  long  been  known  that  patients  who  have 
•fAf^ived  injuries  (especially  of  the  head,  or  of  the  long  bones),  or  who  have 
'undergone  operations,  may  die  from  inflammation  or  suppuration  in  widely 
•lltfffrent  parts  of  the  body;'  and  various  names  have  been  suggested  by  sur- 
;.'»-« >ns,  cxprewive  of  the  theories  adopted  to  account  for  these  phenomena. 
I^mrmia  or  Ihfokemia  (meaning  literally  purulent  blood)  was  the  name  pro- 
•  -♦■d  by  Piorry,  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  has  been  used  by  the 
ir^e  majority  of  surgical  writers ;  though  a  misnomer,  as  far  as  any  patho- 
1  jif-al  significance  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  no  more  objectionable  than 
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any  other  term,  and  is  adopted  in  this  work  simply  from  motives  of  conveni- 
ence. Among  the  other  names  that  have  been  employed,  may  be  specially 
mentioned,  Phlebitis,  Purulent  Infection,  Purulent  Absorption,  Purulent  or 
Pyogenic  Diathesis,  Multiple  or  Metastatic  Abscess,  Thrombosis,  Surgical 
Fever,  Pyogenic  Fever,  Suppurative  Fever,  and  Surgical  Typhus.  These 
are  all  more  or  less  objectionable,  either  as  implying  an  untenable  theory,  or 
as  referring  to  some  mere  incident  of  the  disease.  Surgical  Fever  (the  name 
used  by  the  late  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson)  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable 
name — even  less  so  than  Pycemia — ^but  is  not  adopted  here  because  it  is  usu- 
ally recognized  as  a  synonym  for  Infiamrnatory  Fever ^  which  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent condition. 

Pathology. — Various  pathological  theories  have  been  advanced  upon  the 
subject  of  pysemia,  which,  though  affording  an  interesting  field  for  study, 
cannot  be  entered  into  within  the  limits  of  this  work.  I  shall  merely  refer 
very  briefly  to  the  views  which  have  most  advocates  at  the  present  day,  and 
which  are — 1.  The  theory  which  makes  pysemia  dependent  upon  the  existence 
of  pus  in  the  blood ;  2.  That  which  makes  it  dependent  upon  thrambosu  ( the 
formation  of  venous  clots  or  thrombi),  and  subsequent  embolimn^  or  plugging 
of  the  capillary  vessels  with  fragments  broken  off  from  these  clots  and  calleci 
embola;  and  3.  That  which  makes  it  dependent  on  the  introduction  of  a 
septic  material  into  the  blood,  and  which  looks  upon  the  processes  of  throm- 
bosis and  embolism  as  subsidiary  and  not  absolutely  necessary.  This  seems 
to  me  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  to  be  the  most  plausible  theory, 
and  it  is  that  which  is  here  adopted.  The  theory  which  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomena of  pysemia  by  assuming  the  existence  of  a  morbid  diathesis,  merely 
puts  the  difficulty  one  step  further  back ;  it  is  as  hard  to  account  for  the  dia- 
thesis as  for  the  disease  wnich  it  is  supposed  to  produce.  The  theory  which 
looks  upon  the  symptoms  of  pysemia  as  reflex  phenomena  brought  about 
through  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system,  is  somewhat  plausible,  but  must 
be  rejected  as  ignoring  the  facts  which  have  been  obtained  by  clinical  olh^er- 
vation  and  dissection,  as  well  as  by  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals. 

1.  Pus  in  the  Blood, — The  existence  of  pus  in  the  blood  of  pysemic  pa- 
tients, has  been  affirmed  by  a  very  large  number  of  observers,  but  strenuously 
denied  by  Virchow  and  others,  who  declare  the  supposed  pus  cells  to  be 
merely  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  in  increased  numbers,  and  the  crm- 
ditiou  of  the  blood  in  these  cases  to  be  one  of  le\u:oeytons,  as  in  the  dis^ea^^ 
called  by  Virchow,  Leukcem^ia,  and  by  Bennett,  Leucocythemia.  SediUot  in- 
deed pointed  out  certain  diagnostic  marks  as  to  size,  color,  etc.,  by  which  he 
believed  that  the  pus  cell  could  be  distinguished  from  the  white  blood  c«»r- 
puscle,  but  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  they  are  undistinguishable. 
It  may  be  added  that,  if  Cohnheim's  observations  are  correct — if  the  white 
corpuscles  and  pus  cells  are  really  identical,  and  capable,  by  means  of  their 
amoebiform  movements,of  wandering  through  the  unbroken  capillary  walls — 
the  whole  question  of  pus  in  the  blood  will  have  lost  much  of  its  8ignificanc«'. 

The  entrance  of  pus  into  the  blood  has  been  accounted  for  in  two  waji's, 
viz.,  by  the  previous  existence  of  suppurative  phlebitis,  and  by  the  occurrence 
of  direct  absorption,* 

'  From  two  Greek  words,  h  (in)  and  /ia/?M  (I  throw  or  cast). 

'  Ptorry'8  idea  that  the  blood  itself  could  become  the  seat  of  inflammatioo  and  ton- 
puration,  may,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  be  looked  upon  at  purely  cbimericfti; 
while  the  theory  which  supposes  pus  to  enter  the  circulatioo  by  aosorpVton  ihroufth 
the  lymphatic  system,  must  be  rejected  on  anatomical  grounds,  the  lymphatic  cl^odt 
acting  as  filters  to  prevent  the  passage  of  solid  particles  much  smali^r  than  the  pus 
corpuscles.     (See  Virchow^s  CelltUar  Pathology  {Chance's  edit,) ^  pp.  184-1 86.> 
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I^debUis  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  pysemia  by  Hunter,  Abemethy, 
Guthrie,  Amott,  Cfruveilhier,  and  Liston,  and  this  view  has  been  and  perhaps 
atili  18  adopted  by  the  majority  of  practical  surgeons.  The  pus  is  supposed 
to  be  formed  firom  the  lining  memorane  of  the  vein,  and  thus  to  enter  the 
circulation,  either  directly,  or  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  limiting  clot. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  that  in  many  cases  of  pyaemia  the  veins  are  not 
inflamed  at  all,  and  that  when  inflammation  does  exist,  it  is  secondary  and 
does  not  involve  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel,  being  what  is  called  by 
Virchow  a  jnesa-phlebUis  or  perirj)hlebUis.  Even  when  the  inner  coat  is  in- 
volved in  phlebitis,  the  entrance  of  inflammatory  products  into  the  general 
circulation  would  be  prevented  by  the  coagulum  which  in  these  cases  fills 
the  vein. 

The  theory  of  absorption  of  pus  has  received  support  from  the  well-attested 
fiict  that  pycemia  is  particularly  apt  to  occur  after  injuries  or  operations  in 
parts  in  which  open  veins  are,  from  mechanical  causes,  unable  to  collapse 
when  cut,  or  to  contract  at  a  subsequent  period,  as  veins  ordinarily  do, 
upon  the  shrinking  of  their  contained  clots.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
repeatedly  shown  by  experiment  that  (1)  the  eflTect  of  applying  healthy  pus 
to  blood  is  simply  to  induce  coagulation ;  (2)  that  injection  of  pus  into  the 
blood  of  healthy  animals  is  not  usually  followed  by  fatal  results,  though 
repeated  injections  may  produce  death ;  (3)  that  the  injection  of  the  fluid 
part  of  pus  is  of  itself  Allowed  by  no  evil  result ;  (4)  that  injections  of  small 
quantities  of  pus  act  just  as  injections  of  various  other  substances,  such  as 
mercury,  oil,  powdered  oxide  of  zinc,  etc.,  by  producing  local  obstructions 
{infardwi)  in  the  first  set  of  capillaries ;  and  that  (5)  these  obstructions  may, 
in  healthy  animals,  spontaneously  disappear,  the  subjects  of  the  experiments 
eventually  recovering.  Hence  it  is  shown  that  if  pus  be  absorbed  into  the 
blood,  its  action  can  be  only  mechanical,  and  it  is  very  reasonably  argued 
that  the  pua  corpuscle,  being  at  least  no  larger  than  the  white  corpuscle  of 
the  blood,  is  no  more  likely  to  produce  the  obstruction  which  results  in  the 
formation  of  the  '^pyaemic  patch"  or  ''metastatic  abscess,"  than  the  white 
corpuscle  itself  Finally,  as  already  remarked,  if  Cohnheim's  views  be  cor- 
rect, this  whole  question  will  have  lost  much  of  its  importance. 

2.  ThrombotM  and  Embolism, — Thrombosis,  or  the  coagulation  of  blood  in 
the  vessels  during  life,  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  causes,  as  (1)  quies- 
cence or  simple  retardation  of^  the  circulation,  (2)  the  contact  of  a  rough 
rarfkoe,  and  ( 3)  an  alteration  of  the  blood  itself,  consisting  probably  in  an 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  fibrine.'  Thrombi  form  in  the  veins  in  almost 
every  case  of  injury,  or  of  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  as  well  as 
in  cases  of  phlebitis.  These  venous  thrombi  or  clots  increase  by  aggregation, 
until  they  reach  the  points  at  which  the  veins  in  which  they  are  seated 
anastomose  with  their  parent  trunk ;  if  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  this 
be  sufficiently  strong,  it  may  prevent  the  further  increase  of  the  thrombi, 
but  if  not,  these  will  continue  to  enlarge  till  they  project  into  the  main  trunk, 
a#  shown  in  the  annexed  diagram  taken  from  Callender  (Fig.  192).  A  frag- 
ment of  the  projecting  part  of  a  thrombus  may  be  broken  off  and  swept  into 
the  circulation,  passing  through  the  heart  and  plugging  an  artery,  producing 

^  It  i«,  however,  pouible,  as  remarked  by  Bristowe,  that  aggregated  masses  of  pus 
c«llt  majr  enter  the  circulation  as  pellets  or  flakes,  and  prove  a  mechanical  source  of 
cnbolum. 

'  See  MoxoD,  in  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports,  3d  s.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  101.  According  to  Schmidt, 
of  Dorpat,  fibrine  (as  such)  does  not  exist  in  the  circulating  blood,  but  is  produced  by 
tk«  onion  of  two  substances,  which  be  cnWs  fibrinogen  And  Jibrinoplaatinj  and  coagu- 
lation if  due  to  the  action  of  a  ferment  proouced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  white 
corpuscles. 
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embolum,  and,  if  the  vesBel  be  of  sufficieDt  size,  perhaps  leadins  to  gangrene ; 
just  as  we  have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter  that  gangrene  may  oe  induced  by 
embolism,  &om  the  breaking  up  of  a  clot  formed  in  the  heart.  Under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  probably  owing  to  an  unhealthy  condition  of  the  fibrine, 
a  venous  coagulum  or  thromuus  sottens  and  undeip>es  general  disintegration; 
a  large  number  of  smalt  fragments  are  thus  carried  into  the  circulation,  and, 
passing  through  the  heart,  plug  the  first  set  of  eapillarie-i 
Fio.  1S2.  (^which,  if  the  seat  of  throtnboeis  be  in  the  systemic  cir- 

culation, will  of  course  l)e  the  pulmonary),  causing  thus 
capillary  embolism.  A  few  embola  may  slip  thrcmgh  the 
first,  to  plug  other  seta  of  capillarieM,  or  each  piiiit  of 
obstruction  may  cause  fresh  thrombosis,  and  a  ri'jx'tition 
of  the  whole  process.  In  the  same  way  capillary  em- 
bolism may  be  due  to  disintegration  of  cardiac  cuae^ila, 
and  to  cases  of  this  kind  Dr.  Wilka  has  applie<l  the 
name  "Arterial  pj/tFJiiia."  The  secondary  cfTects  of 
capillary  embolism  consist  essentially  in  the  <Icvelopment 
of  congestion  and  inflammation  in  the  part  deprived  of 
its  vascular  supply,  which  often,  though  not  always, 
goes  on  to  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  gangrene 
— the  embola  themselves,  in  the  latter  case,  breaking 
down  and  mingling  their  d^brig  with  the  products  n^ 
suiting  trom  the  disintegration  of  surrounding  ti^^ue. 
It  is  probably  to  this  process  of  thrombosis  and  capillary- 
embolism,  that  is  due  the  formation  of  the  large  majority 
anV  «nboii«Di !  fl,  clot  of  secondary  de|)ositH,  or  "metastatic  al>sccsMS,"in  caj^cs 
projtciing  Into  'nnoiii  uf  pyiemia;  but  that  this  process  IS  not  neceseanlv  prcmnt 
Dunk  »n<t  intieming  by  in  every  case,  is  showD  by  the  facts  that  {1}  prei'i^fly 
ererrgiiion:  *,  cioi  un-  [}|p  ^nie  sct  of  changes  may  result  from  capillary  stag- 
'''?°'u'i.^"'T'''^«  nation,  produced  by  the  introduction  into  the  circulation 
to  enier  ihe  circinmion  '^^  putrid  fluidc,'  (2)  that  the  secondary  deposits  are 
iimMa),  |CitLLiHD».)  sometimes  absent  from  the  lungs,  though  present  in  other 
viscera  (which  would  be  unaccountable  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  they  were  due  solely  to  mechanical  obstruction  by  solid  particles, 
ae  in  that  case  ihese  particles,  or  embola,  would  necessarily  block  the  firt^t 
set  of  capillaries),'  and  ( ."S)  that  in  cases  of  cnpiltary  embolism  from  cardiac 
disease  {arterial  pyaemia)'  the  course  of  the  afleetion  is  very  much  h'sa  acute 
than  is  seen  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  of  ordinary  venous  pyiemio. 
aa  met  with  in  surgical  practice,  showing  that  in  the  latter  there  must  t>e 
something  more  than  the  simple  proces»<.'s  of  thrombosis  ami  embolism.  In- 
deed, Virchow  and  his  followers  acknowledge  that  certain  of  the  phenomena 
of  pytemia  (aa  ordinarily  seen)  are  not  accounted  for  by  these  prtui i^«, and 
declare,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  there  is  in  addition  a  state  of  iehoT' 
rhamiii,  due  to  the  absorption  of  septic  material. 

'A.  Abtorjition  oj  Septic  Material. — We  are  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  theory  which  Li  capable  of  accounting  for  all  the  phenouicna 
of  pyiemia  is  that  which  suppjises  the  pyiemic  condition  to  be  induced  by 
the  absorption  of  s<'ptic  material  ( usually  in  a  liquitl,  but  {Kiscihly  sonietimti' 
in  a  gaseous  state),  which  unfits  the  blood  for  the  proceiws  of  healthy  nu- 

'  8ee  S«vory.  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hmp,  RepotW,  vol.  i.  pp.  llR-1'Jfi. 

'  Arcordinfr  lo  O.  W«b«r,  hownver.  ■)  qiinlcd  b;  Billroth,  ceruin  forma  nfembolk, 
eaperially  flvcculi  of  piia,  may  pnu  Ibe  piilmnnarj  CRpillirien  ind  snlcr  thi  ■ralrmio 
rlrcuUlinn.     Bii'rh  fipUina' the  orciirnnc«  of  hppmtic  embola  by  ihc  o<        "  - 

retro^nde  moTemenU  of  the  blood  in  the  v 


e  Wilk>,  in  Goy'g  1I<4)<.  Keporb 


'.  pp.  29-36, 
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trition,  induces  capillary  stagnation  and  its  consequences,  low  forms  of  in- 
flammation, or  serous  and  synovial  effusions,  and  may,  and  probably  does, 
in  most  cases,  cause  venous  thrombosis,  giving  rise  to  the  occurrence  of  loose 
and  ill-formed  coagula,  which,  rapidly  undergoing  disintegration,  cause 
capillary  embolism,  and  thus  produce  the  secondary  deposits,  or  metastatic 
abscesses,  which  are  so  common  in  this  affection. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Under  this  head  I  shall  describe  very  briefly  the  chief 
poet-mortem  appearances  observed  in  fatal  cases  of  pyaemia.  In  cases  which 
prove  very  rapidly  fatal  (the  septicSinie  foudroyante  of  Verneuil  and  his 
toUowers),  time  is  not  afforded  for  these  changes,  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  post-mortem  appearances  are  almost  negative.  The  character- 
istic lesions  of  this  affection  consist  in  local  congestion,  extravasation,  and 
inflammation,  with  gangrene,  and  occasionally  true  suppuration.  Small 
fibrinous  plugs  (embola)  can  sometimes  be  detected  in  the  smaller  vessels 
leading  to  the  affected  part,  but  more  often  the  microscope  reveals  only  a 
majss  of  granular  matter,  lymph « and  blood  cells,  fibrils,  oil  globules,  and 
debris  of  tissue.  If  true  pus  exist,  it  is  the  result  of  suppuration  occurring 
secondarily  aroutid,  and  not  tn,  the  pyjemic  patch. 

Lungi, — Pycemic  patches^  or,  as  they  were  formerly  called,  metastatic  ah- 
ice^ses,  are  most  often  seen  in  the  lungs,  and  (according  to  Callender)  in  the 
left,  more  frequently  than  in  the  right.  They  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
i^mall  pea  to  an  inch  or  more  in  diameter.  They  may  occupy  any  portion 
of  the  lung,  but  are  most  frequent  at  the  posterior  part,  and  are  usually 
pre^nt  in  considerable  numbers.  They  are  hard  and  resisting  to  the  touch, 
and  when  cut  open  present  varying  appearances,  according  to  the  stage  which 
has  been  reached,  their  color  being  reddish-black,  brown,  pale  buff,  or  yel- 
lowwh-gray.  They  are  always  surrounded  by  a  well-marked  vascular  zone. 
When  near  the  pleural  surface,  they  often  cause  pleurisy,  marked  by  the 
formation  of  lymph,  in  patches,  and  by  the  effusion  of  turbid  serum.  Be- 
side presenting  these  pyaemic  patches,  tiie  lungs  are  often  diffusely  congested, 
or  even  inflamed. 

Liver. — ^The  liver  is  most  often  affected,  next  to  the  lungs.  The  progress 
of  pysemic  patches  in  this  organ  seems  to  be  more  rapid  than  in  the  pulmo- 
nary tiiMues,  so  that  the  puriform  appearance  is  very  quickly  developed ;  a 
circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  "  metastatic  abscesses "  are 
often  observed  in  the  liver,  when  the  morbid  changes  in  the  lungs  have 
eiicaped  attention. 

Other  Viseera, — ^The  Kidneys,  Spleen^  Heart,  Brain,  Bowels,  Testes,  Pros- 
tate, Eye,  etc,,  may  all  be  similarly  affected,  and  probably  in  the  order  named, 
as  regards  frequency.  Dr.  Bristowe,  indeed,  considers  that  the  kidneys  are 
more  often  affected  in  pyaemia  than  the  liver.  The  spleen  may  be  much 
enlarged,  even  when  not  the  seat  of  the  characteristic  pyaemic  patches.  The 
Peritoneum  is  not  unfrequently  locally  inflamed,  as  the  result  of  pyaemic 
deposits  in  the  various  abdominal  viscera. 

Jmntn, — The  articulations  are  often  swollen  and  inflamed,  containing  a 
turbid  puriform  fluid  (somotimes,  probably,  true  pus),  the  synovial  struc- 
tures being  deeply  congested,  and  the  cartilages  eroded. 

Bones. — ^The  nones  are  probably  occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  seat  of 
secondary  pyaemic  changes.  On  the  other  hand,  pyaemia  very  often  origi- 
nates in  inflammatory  affections  of  bone,  especially  (as  we  shall  see  here- 
after) in  oeteo-myelitis. 

3fuscles  and  Areolar  Tissue. — Pyaemic  deposits  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with  among  the  muscular  layers  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  walls,  or  in 
the  neighborhood  of  joints,  and,  according  to  Bristowe,  occasionally  in  the 
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tongue.  True  suppuration  may  occur  under  these  circumstances,  resulting 
in  uie  rapid  formation  of  absce^es  of  large  size. 

ExterrioU  Surface, — The  skin  presents  a  yellowish  appearance,  and  is  some- 
times absolutely  jaundiced.  Open  wounds  are  found  dry,  the  granulations 
having  often  completely  disappeared,  and  the  surface  being  pale  and  glazed, 
or  occasionally  covered  with  a  grayish  slough. 

Lymphatics. — ^The  lymphatics  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  wound  are  often 
inflamed,  and  abscesses  form  in  the  adjoining  lymphatic  glands.  It  is 
doubtless  to  the  irritation  of  the  lymphatic  system,  that  is  due  the  increased 
number  of  white  corpuscles  sometimes  observed  in  the  blood  in  pysemic 
cases.  It  was  this  phenomenon  (which  Virchow  calls  leucocytosis)  which 
first  suggested  to  Piorry  the  name  of  Pyaemia. 

Bloodvessels. — Phlebitis  \s  a  very  frequent  accompaniment  of  pyaemia.  The 
veins  are  thickened  and  somewhat  contracted,  containing  clots,  which  are 
usuallv  firm  and  adherent  above,  but  softened  below,  and  disintegrated  into 
a  punform  fluid,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  actually  pus.  The 
arteries  are,  I  believe,  not  aflected  in  cases  of  ordinary  pyaemia,  except  that 
the  smallest  branches  may  be  sometimes  the  seat  of  enibolism.  Dr.  Wilka 
believes  that  in  some  cases  of  what  he  calls  arterial  pyaemia,  the  pathologi- 
cal condition  is  one  of  arterial  thrombosis  in  situ,  rather  than  of  embolism 
from  softening  cardiac  clots.  The  capillaries  in  various  parts  of  the  body 
are  occasionally  seen  to  be  plugged  by  embola ;  but,  as  already  indicated, 
this  condition  is,  in  most  instances,  inferred,  rather  than  demonstrated. 

Blood. — The  blood  often  presents  no  abnormal  appearances,  though  in 
other  cases  it  contains  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  white  blood  corpus- 
cles {leucocytosis).  Its  coagulability  is  usually  diminished,  and  it  is  com- 
monly found  fluid  or  imperfectly  clotted.  This  want  of  coagulability  is  one 
cause  of  the  liability  to  capillary  oozing  or  parenchymatous  hemorrhage, 
which  is  often  observed  in  cases  of  pyaemia,  a  tendency  which  is  probably 
assisted,  as  pointed  out  by  Stromeyer,  by  the  venous  obstruction  due  to 
thrombosis,  and  which  is  still  ftirther  aided  by  the  complication  of  leucocy- 
tosis, when  present — capillary  bleeding  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  frequent 
occurrence  m  cases  of  leukaemia  or  leucocythemia.  Bmall  organisms  ( bae- 
ieria)  are  commonly  found  in  the  blood  of  pyaemic  patients,  but  have  not 
been  proved  to  have  causal  connection  with  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

Causes  of  Pynmia. — ^As  Predisposing  Causes  of  pyaemia  may  be  mentioned 
previous  illness,  visceral  disease  (especially  of  the  kidneys  or  liver),  exhaus- 
tion, loss  of  blood,  prolonged  shock,  over-crowding  (especially  of  suppurating 
cases),  a  scorbutic  condition,  the  puerperal  state,  certain  diseases — such  as 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  carbuncle,  csteomyelitis,  etc. — and,  finally, 
the  presence  of  an  open  wound.  The  Exciting  Cause,  according  to  the 
pathological  view  adopted  in  this  chapter,  is  the  absorption  of  a  septic  ma- 
terial, usually  in  the  form  of  a  liquid,  from  a  wound  or  ulcer,  but,  in  some 
cases,  from  the  alimentary  or  other  mucous  membrane ;  or,  possibly,  in  the 
form  of  a  gas,  by  the  medium  of  the  lungs.  It  is  asserted  by  many  writers, 
that  pyaemia  never  occurs  except  in  connection  with  the  existence  of  an  open 
wound.  There  are,  however,  cases  on  record,  in  which  pysemic  symptomn 
have  not  appeared  until  after  the  cicatrization  of  a  wound,  and  Savory  declarefi 
that  pyaemia  not  only  occurs  without  the  previous  existence  of  any  wound, 
*'  but  sometimes,  so  far  as  the  most  careful  and  complete  examination  can 
show,  without  any  previous  suppuration  or  any  other  local  mischief  what- 
ever."'   Dr.  Savreux-Lachappelle*  has  collected  a  number  of  cases  of  so- 

>  St.  Bartholomew's  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  Hi.  p.  77. 

*  See  notice  in  Archives  G^n.  de  MMecine,  October,  1869,  pp.  488-491. 
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called  idiopathic  or  essential  pyoBmia,  and  has  shown  that  in  most  of  these 
instances  exposure  to  cold  has  been  the  apparent  cause  of  the  affection. 
There  is,  moreoyer,  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  pyasmic  poison 
is  generated  in  the  secretion  which  lubricates  mucous  membranes.  Hence, 
while  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  we  may  safely  assume  that  the  mate- 
ries  marbi  of  pyaemia  is  developed  in  the  fluids  of  a  wound  or  ulcer,  we  are 
forced  to  believe  it  possible  that  the  septic  material  which  gives  rise  to  the 
disease,  may  originate  de  novo  in  the  system,  as  the  result  of  extraneous  in- 
fluences. With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  contagiousness^  of  pysemia,  we 
must  speak  with  a  certain  degree  of  hesitation ;  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term  it  is  certainly  not  contagious — ^not  in  the  same  sense,  that  is,  as  typhus 
fever  or  measles.  Pysemia  may,  undoubtedly,  be  inoculated  by  careless  use 
of  sponges,  etc.,  or  may  possibly  be  transmitted  by  proximity  alone ;  but  in 
either  case  the  septic  material  must  be  generated  in  the  fluids  of  the  wound 
or  ulcer  of  the  person  about  to  be  afiected,  before  infection  can  take  place. 
Even  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  peculiar  septic  matter  of  pysemia  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  absorbed  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  lungs,  it  is  possible 
that  the  sole  ofiice  of  the  morbid  substance  derived  from  without  has  been  to 
produce  a  change  in  the  fluids  of  the  part,  the  true  pysemic  poison  being 
there  developed,  and  causing  infection  as  a  secondary  consequence ;  just  as 
in  other  instances  it  is  probable  that  the  pysemic  poison  is  generated  in  the 
tKcretions  of  the  alimentary  or  genito-urinary  mucous  membranes. 

Symptoms  of  PysBmia. — ^The  first  symptom  of  pysemia,  at  least  in  surgical 
cases,  is  almost  always  a  sensation  of  cold,  with  usually  a  decided  rigor  or 
ekilL  These  chills  are  subsequently  repeated,  at  irregular  intervals,  and 
are  commonly  followed  by  pro^se  and  exhausting  diaphoresis^  the  hot  stage 
which  is  generally  observed  after  malarial  chills  being,  in  cases  of  pysemia, 
absent,  or  but  slightly  marked.  The  greatest  elevation  of  temperature  co- 
incides with  the  period  of  rigor,  the  thermometer  not  often  going  above  104*^, 
though  occasionally,  if  the  chill  be  very  severe,  reaching  106°  or  107°,  or, 
according  to  Billroth,  even  108°,  Fahr.  The  irregular  variations  of  tem- 
perature, which  range  over  10°  or  11°  Fahr.,  are  considered  by  Wagstaffe 
of  diagnostic  value.  During  the  sweating  stage  the  temperature  rapidly  falls. 
Accoi5ing  to  Ringer  and  Le  Gros  Clark,  the  elevation  of  temperature  oegins 
before  the  development  of  the  chill,  and  the  former  author  believes  that  the 
occurrence  of  the  rigor  may  be  predicted  by  thermometrical  observation.  The 
pulse  rate  is  rarely  below  90,  usually  ranging  from  100  to  130,  and  (according 
to  Bristowe)  occasionally  reaching  200.  The  respiration  is  usually  hurried 
and  anxious,  ranging  from  40  to  50  in  the  minute,  and  sometimes  even  more. 
The  breath  is  said  to  have  a  hay-like  odor,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
myself  observed  this  symptom.  There  is  commonly  cough,  with  expectora- 
tion of  viscid  or  of  blood-stained  sputa,  and  physical  examination  reveals  the 
n^nis  of  pulmonary  congestion,  with  pneumonia  (lobular  or  lobar)  and  pleu- 
riMy,  Pericarditis  may  be  present,  out  its  signs  are  often  masked  by  the 
respiratory  sounds.  The  countenance  is  flushed,  the  skin  presents  a  dusky, 
callow,  somewhat  jaundiced  hue,  and  is  often  marked  with  sudamina,  which, 
b^ng  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  congestion,  have  been  mistaken  for  the  spots 
of  typhus,  or  of  typhoid  fever.  At  a  later  stage,  a  pustular  eruption,  resem- 
bling that  of  smallpox,  has  been  observed.  Petechise,  ecchymoses,  and  local- 
ized gangrene,  occur  in  some  cases.  The  tongue  is  usually  furred ;  there  is 
commonly  complete  anorexia;  often  nausea  and  vomiting;  and  usually  diar- 


'  See  in  connection  with  this  subject  a  paper  by  Dr.  J.  Burdon  Sanderson,  in  Med.- 
Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  Ivi.  p.  845. 
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rhxa.  The  urine  is  frequently  albuminous.  The  patient  b  often  deliricus, 
particularly  at  night,  or  may  be  profoundly  soporose^  though  rousing  up  and 
answering  intelligently  when  addressed.  Intense  pain  often  accompanies  the 
formation  of  the  secondary  deposits  or  inflammations,  particularly  when  these 
are  superficial,  as  in  connection  with  the  joints.  If  there  be  an  open  tcaundy 
it  will  probably  become  dry  and  glazed,  all  reparative  action  ceasing ;  occa- 
sionally, however,  healthy  granulations  continue  to  be  formed  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  case,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  absolute  sloughing  may  occur.  Profuse 
capillary  hemorrhage  may  tend  still  further  to  weaken  the  patient  Before 
death  the  symptoms  assume  a  profoundly  typhoid  character :  sordcs  accumu- 
late upon  the  lips  and  gums ;  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  brown,  and  some- 
times cracked  and  bleeding;  subsultus  tendinum  ana  carphologia,  with  low, 
muttering  delirium,  mark  the  profound  implication  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  the  patient  may  die  comatose,  or  apparently  from  pure  exhaustioa. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  pysemia  can  usually  be  made  by  careiully 
observing  the  history  and  the  symptoms  of  the  case.  From  Inflammatory 
Fever,  from  Hectic,  and  from  Typhoid  Fever,  pysemia  can  usually  he  distin- 
guished by  its  greater  fluctuations  of  temperature  and  higher  thermometrical 
range,  and  by  its  repeated  rigors,  occurring  at  irregular  intervals.  From 
inflammatory  fever  it  further  differs,  in  that  the  former  affection  commonly 
yields  on  the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  The  irregularity  of  the  chilis, 
together  with  the  absence,  or  at  least  the  want  of  prominence,  of  the  hot  stage, 
will  prove  of  diagnostic  value  as  regards  Intermittent  and  Remittent  Fevers. 
From  Rheumatisfin^  and  especially  from  what  is  called  Rheumatoid  ArOiritis^ 
the  diagnosis  is  oflen  extremely  difficult,  particularly  if  the  pya;raia  a^unic  a 
chronic  form.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  surgeon  must  rely  chiefly  upon 
the  history  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  the  wound  (if  there  be  one),  the  de- 
gree of  prostration,  and  the  tendency  to  suppuration — which  occurs  as  a  rule 
in  pyaemic  joint  affections,  and  only  exceptionally  in  those  of  a  rheumatic 
character.  The  secondary  local  manifestations  of  pyaemia  may  be  readily 
confounded  with  other  diseases.  Thus  an  idiopathic  pneumonia,  occurring 
after  an  amputation,  might  be  mistaken  for  the  lung  complication  of  pyaemia, 
and  a  similar  error  might  be  made  with  regard  to  other  organs.  I  was  once 
asked  to  see  a  patient  in  whom  marked  brain  symptoms,  with  general  febrile 
disturbance,  had  followed  traumatic  erysipelas  supervening  upon  an  exciMon 
of  the  elbow.  The  case  had  been  supposed  to  be  one  of  pyaemia,  but  I  diag- 
nosticated tuberculous  meningitis,  chiefly  from  observing  the  intense  beatl- 
ache,  with  screaming j  the  absence  of  prostration,  and  the  existence  of  the 
tache  cerehrale,  or  red  mark  produced  by  lightly  drawing  the  finger-nail  over 
the  surface  of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  The  correctness  of  this  opinion  wa» 
subsequently  demonstrated  by  an  autoj^sy. 

PrognoBis. — The  prognosis  of  pyjemia  is  always  unfavorable,  and  in  an 
acute  form  the  disease  is  almost  invariably  fatal.  The  subacute  and  chnmic 
varieties,  however,  are  less  hopeless,  and,  in  any  case,  the  longer  the  patient 
can  be  kept  alive,  the  better  is  the  prospect  of  ultimate  recovery.  I  have 
myself  seen  at  lea.st  five  cases  of  pyaemia  terminate  favorably — three  after 
partial  excision  of  the  radius  or  ulna,  one  after  partial  amputation  of  the 
hand,  and  one  after  amputation  at  the  knee — ^but  in  none  of  the  five  did  the 
affection  assume  a  very  acute  form.    The  duration  of  the  disease  varied 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  affections  known  as  Gonorrhnrnl  Rhrumntinm, 
Urethral  R/irumaiism^  UretUrnl  or   Omital  Fever,  etc  ,  are  actually  mild  fcirni*  of 
pyiemia,  resulting  from  the  development  of  septic  material  in  the  secretion  of  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membrane. 
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greatly  in  different  cases.  Occasionally,  in  what  the  French  call  the  fou- 
droyante  form  of  pysemia,  death  may  occur  within  a  day  or  two  of  the  first 
rigor.  From  four  or  five  days  to  a  week  is  the  usual  duration  of  acute 
cases,  though  life  may  be  prolonged  for  ten  days,  a  fortnight,  or  even  longer. 
In  cases  which  recover,  the  patient  usually  goes  through  a  long  illness,  and 
may  be  left  permanently  crippled  by  secondary  implication  of  the  articula- 
tions. The  occurrence  of  abscesses  in  superficial  parts,  where  they  can  be 
evacuated,  is  looked  upon  as  rather  a  favorable  omen ;  and  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  the  diarrhoea,  in  these  cases,  appeared  to  act  as  a  derivative  in 
relieving  the  internal  viscera. 

Treatment. — k&  Prophylactic  Measures^  all  those  precautions  should  be 
adopted,  which  were  discussed  in  speaking  of  operations  in  general,  and  of 
erysipelas,  hospital  gangrene,  etc.,  diseases  which  are  often  followed  by 
pysemia.  As  every  patient  with  a  suppurating  wound  is  liable  to  this  affec- 
tion, the  surgeon  should  use  every  effort  to  obtain  primary  union,  or  at  least 
cicatrization  without  any  unnecessary  delay  ;  at  the  same  time  he  must  take 
care  to  secure  free  drainage  from  the  wound,  lest,  in  his  zeal  for  early  heal- 
ing, he  cause  purulent  and  other  fluids  to  be  pent  up  and  confined,  thus 
defeating  the  very  object  which  he  is  seeking  to  promote. 

The  various  predisposing  causes  of  pysemia  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
obviated,  for  we  know  of  no  way  by  which  the  development  of  the  poison 
can  be  certainly  prevented,  nor  by  which  it  can  be  hindered  from  producing 
its  deleterious  effects.  The  administration  of  various  drugs  has  been  pro- 
posed, with  the  idea  that  they  would  exercise  a  prophylactic  influence;  the 
permanganate  of  potassium,  and  more  particularly  the  sulphites  and  hypo- 
sulphites (the  latter  agents  on  the  recommendation  of  Polli,  of  Milan),  have 
been  somewhat  extensively  employed,  but  have  not,  I  believe,  fulfilled  the 
expectations  of  those  who  have  used  them,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
carbolic  acid  and  the  carbolates.  Labat,  of  Bordeaux,  has  advised  the  in- 
ternal exhibition  of  ergotine,  which  he  believes  acts  by  increasing  the  plas- 
ticity of  the  blood;  the  evidence  adduced  in  its  favor,  is,  however,  but 
negative,  as  is  that  in  favor  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  recommended  as  a 
prr>phylactic  in  these  cases  by  Chassaignac. 

Curative  Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  this  disease  must  be  conducted  on 
those  principles  which  guide  the  surgeon  in  the  management  of  other  affec- 
tions of  a  typhoid  character :  there  is  no  specific  for  pycemia.  If  the  patient 
be  at  first  constipated,  with  a  deeply  furred  tongue,  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
a  small  dose  of  blue  mass,  followed  by  magnesia  or  other  mild  cathartic. 
Under  such  treatment  the  tongue  will  oflen  clean  off,  to  become,  however, 
a;rain  furred  in  a  short  time,  as  the  case  progresses.  Quinia  is,  I  believe, 
m'>re  valuable  than  any  other  single  drug,  in  the  treatment  of  pysemia :  it 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  four  or  five  grains,  every  three  or  four  hours. 
Gu^ria,  who  has  great  confidence  in  this  medicine,  uses  very  large  doses — 
givinti^  as  much  as  a  drachm  in  twenty-four  hours.  Socin,  of  Basle,  used 
still  larger  quantities — 90  to  105  grains  in  the  twenty-four  hours — with  suc- 
cess during  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war.  Legouest  and  Bouillaud  think 
the  cinchona  bark  itself  a  preferable  agent  to  quinia.  Iron  may  be  combined 
with  the  quinia  in  the  form  of  the  muriated  tincture,  or,  which  Braidwood 
prefers,  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinia  may  be  substituted.  The  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 19,  I  think,  a  useful  stimulant  in  these  cases ;  it  may  be  given  with 
muriatic  acid,  in  an  emulsion,  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  being  added  to  each 
doee,  if  there  be  a  tendency  to  undue  purging.  As  diarrhoea,  however,  ap- 
pears in  some  cases  to  be  a  means  adopted  by  nature  to  eliminate  the  poison, 
It  should  not  be  hastily  checked,  unless  so  profuse  as  to  be  in  itself  a  cause 
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of  exhaustion.  Opium  may  be  required  to  relieve  pain  or  restlessuesB,  and 
in  such  cases  may  be  given  in  any  form  that  convenience  may  indicate. 
Carbonate  of  ammonium  may  often  oe  employed  with  advantage ;  if  the  pul* 
monary  complications  be  prominent,  it  may  be  properly  combined  with  syrup 
of  senega,  as  a  stimulating  expectorant.  Transfusion  of  blood  is  recom- 
mended by  Marcacci.  In  all  cases  the  patient  should  be  supplied  with 
abundance  of  light  but  nutritious  food,  given  in  small  quantities  and  at  short 
intervals,  and  alcohol,  in  the  form  of  wine  or  spirit,  must  be  likewise  ad- 
ministered very  freely ;  Socin,  of  Basle,  in  connection  with  the  huge  doses  of 
quinia  above  referred  to,  gave  his  patients  three  bottles  of  wine  per  diem^ 
In  the  worst  case  of  pyaemia  in  which  I  have  ever  known  recovery  to  follow, 
the  patient  got  every  hour,  day  and  night,  a  tablespoonftil  of  whiskey,  with 
six  of  milk  and  four  of  lime-water,  for  more  than  a  week ;  his  anorexia  was 
complete,  with  constant  nausea,  and  retching  at  the  very  idea  of  food,  and 
it  was  only  by  his  taking  this  combination  regularly,  as  medicine,  that  life 
was  sustained. 

With  regard  to  Local  Mecumres,  beyond  care  as  to  the  cleanliness  of  wounds, 
and  the  use  of  disinfectants,  I  do  not  know  of  any  plan  worthv  of  much 
confidence.  The  application  of  the  actual  cautery  in  the  course  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  (if  these  be  inflamed),  or  to  the  wound  itself,  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  several  writers.  Legouest  advises  that  the  wound  should  be 
washed  with  the  perch  loride  of  iron.  Nitric  acid  and  various  other  caustic 
agents  have  been  likewise  employed,  but  the  evidence  is  not  very  satisfactory 
as  to  any  benefit  derived  from  their  use.  Ligation  of  the  principal  vein  of 
the  limb  has  been  employed  with  alleged  benefit  in  cases  recorded  by  Kraus- 
sold  and  others.  Probably  the  most  rational  plan  is  to  be  satisned  with 
keeping  the  wound  clean  and  lightly  dressed ;  and  diluted  alcohol,  or  weak 
solutions  of  the  permanganate  of  potassium,  or  of  carbolic  acid,  are  probably 
better  applications,  in  tnese  cases,  than  poultices  or  other  more  cumbrous 
forms  of  dressing.  Free  drainage  from  the  wound  should  be  secured  by 
position  or  otherwise,  and  if  abscesses  form  in  accessible  situations,  they 
should  be  opened  at  an  early  period,  and  their  cavities  afterwards  frequently 
washed  out  with  disinfectant  fluids. 

Under  the  course  of  treatment  above  described,  a  certain  number  of  the 
milder  cases  of  pysemia  may  be  conducted  to  a  favorable  termination,  and, 
occasionally,  a  patient  more  severely  attacked,  may  be  snatched  as  it  were 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death ;  but  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  pysemic  cases  will  prove  fatal  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  attention, 
and  that  this  frightful  affection  will  continue  to  deserve  the  name  which  has 
been  not  inaptly  bestowed  upon  it,  of  the  "  Bane  of  Operative  Surgery." 
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DIATHETIC  DISEASES. 

Struma  (including  Tubercle  and  Scrofula);  Rickets. 

Beside  the  affections  to  the  conBideration  of  which  this  chapter  is  devoted, 
there  are  two  diseases  which  have  claims  to  be  regarded  as  of  a  diathetic  or 
constitutional  nature,  viz.,  Cancer  and  Hereditary  Syphilis.  The  former 
will  be  described  when  we  come  to  speak  of  malignant  tumors,  and  the  latter 
under  the  head  of  Venereal  Diseases. 

Struma. 

The  terms  Struma,  Scrofula,  and  Tubercle  have  been  very  variously  applied 
by  pathologists.  Some  look  upon  them  as  indentical,  while  others  use  struma 
as  a  general  term  embracing  ooth  the  others ;  some  subdivide  scrofula  into 
two  varieties,  the  sanguine  and  phlegmatic,  and  ignore  the  independent 
nature  of  tubercle,  while  others  recognize  the  two  forms  of  scrofula,  and  con- 
sider tubercle  as  a  distinct  affection ;  some,  again,  recognize  but  one  form  of 
scrofula  (the  phlegmatic),  and  applv  the  term  tubercle  to  the  sanguine 
varietv,  while  still  others  are  disposed  to  doubt  the  existence  of  any  form  of 
scrofula,  apart  from  a  syphilitic  taint.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  use  of 
these  wordis  is  necessarily  attended  with  a  good  deal  of  confusion,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  we  could  dispense  with  them  all,  and  adopt  others  which 
might  be  universally  adopted  as  having  a  definite  signification. 

Under  the  general  term  of  «<ru7na,  surgeons  (whatever  be  their  theoretical 
views )  practically  recognize,  as  justly  remarked  by  Holmes,  three  classes  of 
cases,  viz.,  (1)  those  in  which  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  tubercle, 
•'  2 )  thoee  in  which  there  is  no  tubercle,  but  in  which  the  ordinary  processes 
of  inflammation,  etc.,  present  modifications  which  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  supposition  of  the  antecedent  existence  of  some  morbid  condition  or 
diathesis,  and  (3)  cases  which  present,  in  reality,  nothing  more  than  the  con- 
stitutional effects  of  long-continued  local  disease.  Under  the  latter  head 
come  a  large  proportion  of  cases  of  chronic  bone  and  joint  disease,  which  are 
commonly  thougn  incorrectly  called  strumous.  liejecting  then  entirely  the 
third  class,  we  have  the  cases  in  which  tubercle  exists,  and  which  may  be 
prriperlv  called  tuberculous,  and  those  in  which  there  is  evidently  a  morbid 
diathesis  (not  tuberculous),  to  which  we  may  conveniently,  if  not  very  scien- 
tifically, apply  the  term  scrofulous. 

Tubercle  or  Tuberculosis. — I  shall  not  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to  the 
nature  and  origin  of  tubercle,  a  Question  which  belongs  more  properly  to 
the  domain  of  general  pathology  than  to  that  of  practical  surgery,  and  upon 
which  the  leading  authorities  of  the  present  day  are  still  not  agreed.'  It  is 
usually  said  that  tubercle  occurs  under  two  forms,  the  gray  or  miliary 

'  Sea  review  of  Waldenbarg't  '' Tubercalosis,  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and 
ScToftila,"  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Keeve,  in  Am,  Joum.  Med,  Seienees^  Jan.  1870,  and  Mr. 
Builtn'a  article  in  Jntemational  EncyclopcBdia  of  Surgery,  vol.  i.  pp.  286-289. 
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quite  trivial,  may  in  one  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis  be  productive  of  the  mo6t 
serious  consequences.  I  have  known  a  fall  on  the  ice,  which  would  ordinarily 
have  caused  a  mere  bruise,  to  give  rise,  in  a  scrofulous  child,  to  acute  osteo- 
myelitis of  the  humerus,  with  pyarthroeis  of  both  elbow  and  shoulder,  ampu- 
tation at  the  scapulo-humeral  articulation  being  eventually  required.  Under 
the  influence  of  scrofulosis,  inflammation  of  bone  is  apt  to  assume  the  form  of 
caries,  or  of  caries  with  limited  necrosis  (caries  neeroHca),  while  in  the  joints 
are  found  the  various  affections  popularly  called  "white  swellings,"  gelatini* 
form  degeneration  of  the  synovial  membranes,  ulceration  of  cartilages,  etc 

4.  Lymphatic  Olande. — Perhaps  the  most  unequivocal  manifestation  of 
scrofula  is  the  tendency  which  it  induces  to  cheesy  degeneration  (tyrons)  of 
the  lymphatic  glands.  Indeed,  Waldenburg,  as  quoted  by  Reeve  (loe*  cit,^ 
p.  154),  defines  scrofula  as  "a  constitutional  anomaly  in  which  the  lym- 
phatic glands  have  an  abnormal  tendency  to  disease,  and  possess  a  local 
disposition  to  undergo  cheesy  degeneration."  Glandular  enlargement,  par- 
ticularly in  the  cervical  and  submaxillary  regions,  is  verv  frequently  ob- 
served m  cases  of  scrofulosis,  and,  under  very  slight  irritation,  suppuration 
is  apt  to  occur  in  the  neighboring  areolar  tissue,  the  glands  themselves 
breaicing  down,  and  mingling  the  caseous  products  of  their  degeneration 
with  the  surrounding  pus.  The  abscesses  thus  formed  are  extremely  indo- 
lent, not  healing  permanently  until  all  the  aflected  glandular  structure  has 
been  removed,  and  cicatrizing  finally  with  depressed  and  disfiguring  scars. 

5.  Other  Organs  are  occasionally  though  less  frequently  afifected  by  scrofula. 
Among  those  which  are  most  important,  from  a  surgical  point  of  view,  may 
be  enumerated  the  mammary  gland  and  the  testis. 

Treatment  of  Scrofula, — The  treatment  of  scrofulosis  should  consist  more 
in  attention  to  hygienic  rules  than  in  the  use  of  medicines,  (rood  air,  sood 
food,  habitual  cleanliness,  sufficiently  warm  clothing,  and  protection  from 
exposure  or  other  sources  of  depression,  are  of  the  highest  importance. 
Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  digestive  fxinctions,  and  either 
constipation  or  diarrhoea  should  be  obviated,  rather,  however,  by  regulating 
the  diet  than  by  the  use  of  drugs.  Among  medicines,  certain  tonics  are 
particularly  serviceable.  Cod-liver  oil  probably  deserves  the  first  place,  the 
most  useful  articles  after  it  being  iron,  quinia,  and  the  preparations  of  iodine. 
The  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron  is  a  very  good  combination,  particularly  for 
administration  to  children.  These  tonics  should  not,  however,  be  given  in- 
discriminately, and,  as  a  rule,  not  while  there  is  evidence  of  marked  intestinal 
derangement.  Alcoholic  stimulants  must  be  used  with  great  moderation, 
and  the  lighter  wines,  or  malt  liquors,  such  as  lager  beer,  are  commonly 
preferable  to  the  stronger  forms  of  stimulus. 

By  local  treatment,  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  can  be  accomplished.  A 
most  important  rule,  and  one  which  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  is  to 
take  care  lest  by  our  treatment  we  convert  this,  which  is  essentially  a  chronic 
affection,  into  one  which  is  acute.  Hence  in  many  instances  the  best  thing 
for  the  surgeon  to  do  is  to  let  the  part  alone,  merely  protecting  it  from  exter- 
nal injury.  In  other  cases  more  active  measures  may  be  employed,  though 
always  with  care  and  watchfulness.  Scrofulous  ulcers  may  be  <ireseed  with 
slightly  stimulating  or  astringent  applications,  and  the  livid,  unhealthy-look- 
ing edges  may  be  touched  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  even  removed  with  the 
knife.  I/ymphatic  enlargements  should  be  protected  by  means  of  soap  plas- 
ters, or,  if  very  indolent,  may  be  submitted  to  gentle  frictions,  with  mcKlerate 
pressure,  and  the  use  of  mildly  discutient  lotions.  Even  if  abscesses  form, 
it  is  better,  I  think,  to  delay  opening  them,  as  long  as  there  is  the  slightest 
chance  of  absorption  and  spontaneous  disappearance.  If  an  opening  be  inevi- 
table, it  is  probably  better  made  with  the  knife  than  left  to  nature,  as  the 
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resulting  scar  will  be  less  disfiguring.  Any  sinuses  that  are  left  may  be 
encouraged  to  heal  by  stimulating  injections,  or  by  means  of  a  seton.  Re- 
peated tappings  with  the  hypodermic  syringe,  or  exploring  needle,  are  recom- 
mended by  Lawson  Tait  and  Crocq,  in  the  treatment  of  suppurating  glands 
in  the  neck. 

With  regard  to  openxtions  in  scrofulous  cases,  no  rule  of  universal  appli- 
cation can  oe  laid  down.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  instances,  enlarged  cervical  glands  should  not  be  interfered  with ; 
apart  from  the  fact  that  the  disease  in  such  a  case  commonly  extends  much 
deeper  than  it  appears  to,  these  operations  almost  always  come  into  the  cate- 
gory of  operations  of  expediency,  and,  as  such,  are  only  exceptionally  justi- 
fiable. With  regard  to  operations  for  scrofulous  bone  and  jomt  disease,  the 
question  is  more  doubtful.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  no  operation 
should  be  performed  while  a  reasonable  hope  remains  that  a  cure  can  be 
effected  by  expectant  treatment ;  if,  however,  the  powers  of  nature  should  be 
manifestly  incompetent  for  the  task,  or  if  (as  is  often  the  case  among  patients 
of  the  poorer  classes)  the  time  which  would  probably  be  required  for  a  natural 
cure  be  an  important  consideration,  operative  measures  may  be  properly 
resorted  to»  and  will  often  be  followed  by  the  most  gratifying  results.  Ex- 
cision is  of  course  preferable  to  amputation,  when  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  permit  a  choice. 

Rickets. 


Biekets  or  Bachitis  is  a  constitutional  disease,  occurring  almost  exclusively 
in  childhood,  and  characterized  by  a  peculiar  lesion  of  the  osseous  83rstem, 
and  by  a  tendency  to  the  so-called  amyloid  or  albuminoid  degeneration  of 
certain  viscera,  especially  the  spleen  and  liver. 

Canset. — Rickets  may  possibly  in  some  cases  be  inherited,  but  is,  at  least, 
much  more  frequently  acquired,*  and  usually  results  from  mal-nutrition,  or 
from  other  sources  of  constitutional  depression  to  which  children  may  be  ex- 
posed. According  to  Heitzmann,  rickets  can  be  artificially  produced  by  the 
continued  administration  of  lactic  acid. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  characteristic  manifestation  of  rickets  is 
wen  in  the  skeleton,  and  affects  the  long  bones  as  well  as  those  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  pelvis.  The  bony  changes  consist  essentially  in  increased  cell- 
(TTowth,  with  deficiency  of  earthy  matter.  The  epiphyseal  cartilages  (car- 
tilages of  conjunction)  become  enlarged,  giving  wnat  is  often  called  the 
"double-jointed"  appearance  observed  in  these  cases.  The  periosteum  is 
tlso  greatly  thickened,  while  the  osseous  shaft  itself  undergoes  softening,  its 
lacuna  being  much  enlarged,  and  filled  with  red,  pulpy  granulations.  Under 
the  influence  of  muscular  action,  or  other  mechanical  causes,  the  bones  undergo 
modifications  of  shape,  giving  rise  sometimes  to  great  deformity ;  if  the  child 
has  begun  to  walk  before  the  development  of  rickets,  these  changes  will  prob- 
flhlv  be  meet  marked  in  the  lower  extremities.  The  cranial  bones  are  often 
much  thickened,  giving  a  massive  appearance  to  the  head ;  in  other  cases 
ther  are  abnormally  thin,  or  even  perforated  (craniotabes),  the  pericranium 
W  dura  mater  seeming  to  be  in  contact ;  the  anterior  fontanel le  remains 
'^pen  longer  than  in  health.  Circumscribed  swellings  may  occur  in  the 
frontal  and  parietal  bones,  as  pointed  out  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  syphilitic  nodes.    These  swellings  may  subsequently  undergo  reso- 

'  This  »ubj«ct  is  well  discussed  by  Parry,  in  an  excellent  paper  in  Amer.  Journal 
of  Med.  Science,  for  April,  1872. 
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lution,  or  may  remain  as  permanent  deformities.  The  ribs  bend  at  their 
junction  with  the  costal  cartilages,  allowing  the  sternum  to  project,  and 
causing  the  so-called  "pigeon-breasted''  deformity.  In  some  cases  the 
enlargement  of  the  sternal  extremities  of  the  ribs  gives  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  gutter  on  either  side  of  the  breast-bone.  The  spine  is  occasionally  the 
seat  of  lateral,  but  more  often  of  antero-posterior  curvature,  the  backward 
curve  being  in  the  dorsal,  and  the  forward  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar 
regions.  The  pelvis  oft^n  becomes  very  oblique,  in  consequence  of  the 
deformity  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  of  the  "  lordosis  "  or  anterior  curva- 
ture of  the  lumbar  spine ;  and  serious  complications  may  thus  arise  in  after- 
life, in  the  process  of  parturition,  or  in  operations  on  the  pelvic  organs. 

Symptoms  and  Course. — ^In  the  earliest  stages  of  rickets,  there  are  disorder 
of  the  digestive  system  and  other  evidences  of  mal-nutrition,  but  nothing 
that  can  be  considered  distinctive.  Teething  is  delayed,  and  often  accom- 
plished with  difficulty.  The  child  sleeps  badly,  and  is  restless ;  sweats  pro- 
fusely about  the  head,  and  constantly  kicks  off  the  bed-clothes.  The  muscular 
system  is  weak,  and  the  patient,  if  he  has  already  begun  to  walk,  soon  luees^ 
both  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  do  so.  l^he  urine  is  abundant,  and 
usually  loaded  with  phosphates.  As  the  disease  advances,  a  curious  state  of 
muscular  hyperaesthesia  is  often  observed,  either  voluntary  motion  or  the 
touch  of  another  being  attended  with  acute  pain,  and  the  child,  as  a  cons^ 
quence,  maintaining  an  almost  fixed  position,  and  appearing  listless  and  in- 
disposed to  even  the  slightest  exertion.  There  is  a  tendency  to  bronchial  and 
pulmonary  inflammation,  laryngismus  stridulus,  and  cerebral  irritation  with 
convulsions.  Fever  is  often,  but  by  no  means  always,  present ;  the  appetite 
is  capricious  or  wanting,  and  the  fecal  evacuations  (whether  there  be  or  be 
not  diarrhoea)  are  ill-formed  and  offensive.  Tlie  liver  and  spleen  are  often 
enlarged,  and  sometimes  albuminous  or  amyloid,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the 
affection,  while  the  bony  deformities,  which  have  been  described,  frequently 
persist  even  afler  the  entire  restoration  of  the  general  health  and  strength. 
Intelligence  is  diminished  during  the  existence  of  the  disease,  but  the  mental 
powers  are  usually  completely  restored  with  bodily  convalescence. 

Diagnosis  and  Prognosis. — There  are  no  symptoms  by  which,  in  its  earliest 
stage,  rickets  can  be  distinguished  from  the  otner  diathetic  diseases  whi<*h 
we  have  considered.  In  any  case  in  which  dentition  is  much  delayed,  or  in 
which  difficulty  in  walking  is  observed,  the  surgeon  may  suspect  racliitis,  and, 
by  careful  attention  to  the  symptoms  above  described,  will  usually  be  able  to 
recognize  it  if  present.  When  the  characteristic  osseous  changes  have  begun, 
the  nature  of  the  affection  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  The  prognoj^U  of 
rickets,  if  the  disease  be  not  too  far  advanced,  is  usually  favorable ;  as  justly 
observed  by  Hillier,  however,  mortuary  records  recognize  the  secondary  affe\> 
tions  which  complicate  rickets,  while  the  primary  condition  which  renders 
those  complications  fatal,  is  itself  ignored.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  earlier  the  disease  appears,  the  less  is  the  chance  of  recovery,  while  even 
in  the  most  favorable  cases  the  affection  may  last  for  several  years. 

Treatment — ^The  hygienic  management  of  rickets  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance; if  the  disease  occur  during  the  first  six  or  eight  months  of  life, 
and  the  mother^s  milk  be  found  either  scanty  or  of  bad  quality,  a  healthy 
wet-nurse  should  be  procured,  or  the  natural  food  supplemented  or  replaciHl 
by  fresh  cow*s  milk,  diluted  with  lime-water  (1  part  to  4) ;  dog'tt  miik  is  pre- 
ferred by  Bernard.  After  a  time,  beef-tea  mav  be  made  to  alternate  with 
the  milk,  and  wine  or  brandy  may  be  given  in  quantities  adapted  to  the 
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patient's  age.  The  child  should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  kept  as  much  as 
possible  in  the  open  air,  and  at  night  in  a  well- ventilated  apartment.  Warm 
or  cold  sponging,  or  sea-bathing,  will  often  prove  of  great  service.  If  the 
digestive  system  be  much  disordered,  a  few  doses  of  mercury  with  chalk,  or 
some  similar  combination,  may  be  given,  but  the  remedies  of  greatest  impor- 
tance are  tonics,  especially  cod-liver  oil,  iron,  quinia,  and  nux-vomica.  The 
ood-liver  oil  is  probably  the  most  valuable,  and  may  be  given  in  gradually 
increasing  doses  as  the  child  is  able  to  assimilate  it.  Dr.  Withers,  an  Irish 
tiurgeon,  recommends  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  lime.  Some  diiference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  whether  mechanical  appliances  should  be  used  to  obviate 
deformity  in  these  cases.  In  the  most  acute  form  of  rachitis,  when,  in  the 
vivid  language  of  Sir  William  Jenner,  the  child  "  is  indeed  fighting  the  battle 
of  life,  .  .  .  striving  with  all  the  energy  it  has  to  keep  in  constant  action 
every  one  of  its  muscles  of  inspiration,"  the  use  of  splints  and  bandages  would 
be  doubtless  an  unnecessary  annoyance ;  again,  after  the  sta^e  of  bony  con- 
tiolidation  has  come  on,  splints  can  be  of  no  use,  and  would  do  harm  by  im- 
peding the  natural  motions ;  but,  while  the  bones  are  yet  soft  and  yielding, 
a  great  deal  may  be  often  accomplished  by  the  use  of  light  apparatus,  to  pre- 
vent if  not  to  remedy  deformity.  For  the  lower  extremities,  simple  wooden 
splints  mav  be  used,  and  may  be  made  to  project  below  the  feet,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  ciiild  from  standing  or  walking ;  while  for  the  spine,  various  forms 
of  apparatus,  such  as  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  spinal  curvature,  may 
he  employed.  When  excessive  deformity  of  the  long  bones  persists  in  after- 
life, it  may  occasionally  be  proper  to  endeavor  to  remedy  it  by  cutting  through 
the  bone  with  saw  or  chisel  (osteotomy),  or  even  by  removing,  subperiosteal ly, 
a  wedge-shaped  portion.  Operations  of  this  kind  have  been  successfully 
resort^  to  by  Little,  Marsh,  Billroth,  Gu^rin,  Boeckel,  Bradley,  and  other 
surgeons. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Gonorrhoea  and  Chancroid. 

The  term  Venereal  Disease  is  applied  to  certain  affections  which  are 
usually  acquired  in  sexual  intercourse.  There  are  three  separate  diseases 
which  are  properly  described  as  venereal,  which  until  within  a  comparatively 
recent  period  were  all  confused  together,  and  the  distinction  between  two  of 
which  is  even  at  the  present  time  not  recognized  by  a  large  number  of  sur- 
geons. These  diseases  are  Gonorrhoea,  Chancroid,  and  Syphilis.  The  first 
two  are  strictly  local,  while  the  latter  is  a  constitutional  affection.  The  non- 
wientity  of  gonorrhcea  with  the  other  venereal  diseases,  though  pointed  out 
by  Balfour,  B.  Bell,  Hernandez,  and  others,  was  not  clearly  established  until 
the  publication  of  Ricord's  treatise,  in  1838,  while  the  diversity  of  chan- 
croia  and  syphilis — ^first  clearly  shown  by  Bassereau,  in  1852 — is  even  now 
denied  by  a  good  many  surgeons^  and  is  practically  ignored  by  a  still  larger 
number. 
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GONOBRHCEA. 

Oonorrhcsa,  Blennorrhagiat  or,  as  it  is  vulgarlj  called,  Clapy  is  a  vimlent, 
contagious,  muco-purulent  inflammation,  affecting  the  mucous  membranes. 
It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  generative  organs,  beine  usually  met  with  in  the 
male  urethra  and  in  the  vulvo-vaginal  canal — ^the  glans  penis  and  lining 
membrane  of  the  prepuce,  the  uterus,  and  the  female  urethra,  being  less  often 
involved.  It  also  occurs  in  the  conjunctiva,  and  is  said  to  have  been  aeen 
in  the  rectum,  nose,  mouth,  and  umbilicus. 

Causes. — The  most  frequent  cause  of  gonorrhoea  is  unquestionably  direct 
contact  with  the  muco-pus  derived  from  a  person  similarly  afiected.  It  may, 
however,  arise  from  contact  with  the  vaginal  secretions  in  cases  of  leucor- 
rhoea,  from  contact  with  the  menstrual  fluid,  or  even,  possibly,  from  inter- 
course  between  healthy  persons,  if  coitus  be  violent,  prolonged,  or  attended 
with  unusual  excitement  In  the  immense  majority  of  instances  gonorrhcea 
is  acquired  in  sexual  congress,  and  hence  is  oDserved  in  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  urino-genitary  apparatus.  Ophthalmic  gonorrh<Ba — or,  as  it 
is  usually  called,  gonorrhoea!  conjunctivitis — is  caused  by  transference  of  the 
contagious  secretion  from  the  private  parts  to  the  eye,  by  the  patient's  hand, 
or  possiblv  by  means  of  dirty  towels,  etc.,  while  the  rarer  forms  of  rectal, 
nasal,  umbilical,  and  buccal  gonorrhoea  may  be  similarly  produced,  or  may 
be  due  to  practices  the  nature  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify. 

Oonorrhcsa  of  Male  Urethra. — I  shall  first  describe,  under  this  heading, 
the  course,  symptoms,  and  appropriate  treatment  of  an  ordinary  gonorrhceal 
attack,  considering  subsequently  the  various  complications  which  may  arise, 
and  the  modifications  of  treatment  required  by  each.  The  first  symptoms 
are  usually  manifested  from  one  to  five  days  afler  exposure  to  contagion, 
though  the  disease  is  occasionally  not  observed  until  a  week,  or  even  a  fort- 
night, after  the  infecting  coitus.  The  patient  first  notices  an  uncomfortable 
stinging  or  tickling  sensation  (which  the  French  call  pieotemefU)  at  the  uri- 
nary meatus,  and,  on  examining  the  part,  observes  the  lips  of  the  urethra 
slightly  swollen  and  reddened,  and  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  viscid 
secretion.  This  fluid  gradually  increases  in  amount,  and  from  being,  as  at 
first,  colorless,  soon  becomes  milky  or  yellowish-white  in  appearance,  and 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  consist  of  mucus  mingled  with  pus.  In  this, 
which  b  called  the  first  or  inetibative  stage,  the  inflammation  is  confined  lo 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  especially  the  part  known  aa  the 
fossa  navicularis,  but  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  dap  spreads  backwards, 
and  becomes  much  more  intense.  The  discharge  is  now  quite  proftise,  of  a 
greenish-yellow  color,  somewhat  thicker  than  at  first,  and  occasionally  streaked 
with  blood ;  the  urethra  is  tense  and  painful,  and  the  whole  penis — but  par- 
ticularly the  glans — red  and  turgid.  Urination  is  frequent,  and  attended 
with  a  good  deal  of  irritation,  or  scalding  (ehaude-pisse),  and  the  stream  is 
lessened  in  size,  on  account  of  the  swelling  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If 
the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra  be  afiected,  the  perineum  is  tense  and 
painful ;  while,  if  the  prostatic  portion  be  involved,  the  anus  feels  hot,  and  as 
if  stufled  with  a  foreign  body.  If  the  inflammation  ran  very  high,  there  may 
be  a  good  deal  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  This,  the  second  or  aetiie  ^gt 
of  gonorrh(Ba,  lasts  from  one  to  three  weeks^  and  then  gradually  submdes  into 
the  third  or  chronic  stage,  which,  when  long  persistent,  receives  the  name  of 
Gleet  or  Blennorrhcea.  In  the  third  stage,  the  discharge  diminishes  in  quan- 
tity and  gradually  loses  its  purulent  character,  while  the  intensity  of  all  the 
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symptoms,  and  especially  of  the  scalding  in  urination,  becomes  markedly 
lessened.  The  inflammation  lasts  longest  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  matter  can  be  sometimes  made  to  flow  by  pressure  from  behind 
forwards  applied  to  the  perineum,  when  the  anterior  portion  of  the  canal  has 
apparently  quite  resumed  its  normal  condition.  Gonorrhoea,  in  most  cases, 
tends  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  lasting  on  an  average  from  six  to  twelve  weeks ; 
but  occasionally  an  intractable  gleet  may  persist  for  many  months,  or  even 
years.  * 

Under  the  name  of  Dry  Clap  have  been  described  cases  of  gonorrhoea,  in 
which  il  is  said  that  all  the  symptoms  were  well  marked,  with  the  single  ex* 
ception  that  at  no  time  was  there  any  discharge.  I  am  disposed  to  think, 
with  Bumstead,  that  in  these  cases  closer  observation,  with  perhaps  exami- 
nation of  the  urine,  would  have  shown  that  some  muco-pus  was  actuallv 
present.  I  do  not  believe  that  gonorrhoea  can  exist  without  discharge,  though 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  amount  of  discharge  may  sometimes  be  so  slight 
as  readily  to  escape  detection. 

Diagncms. — I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish,  with  absolute 
certainty,  gonorrhosa  caused  by  impure  coitus,  from  other  forms  of  muco- 
purulent urethritis.  It  is  usually  said  that  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  by 
observing  the  greater  virulence  of  the  blennorrhagic  afiection,  and,  unques- 
tionably, ordinary  inflammation  of  the  urethra  rarely  attains  the  intensity 
which  is  common  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea.  Very  intense  muco-purulent  ure- 
thritis nutVy  however,  be  caused  by  the  contact  of  the  acrid  vaginal  secretions 
in  cases  of  leucorrhoea,  or  by  the  contact  of  the  menstrual  fluid  ;  and  it  is 
believed  by  many  of  the  very  highest  authorities,  that  genuine  gonorrhoea  is 
thus  not  unfrequently  produced.  Whether  this  be  admitted  or  not ;  whether, 
that  is,  we  believe  in  tne  existence  of  any  special  gonorrhoeal  virus,  or  con- 
sider, as  has  been  done  in  the  preceding  pages,  that  gonorrhoea  is  merely  a 
peculiarly  virulent  form  of  ordmary  inflammation,  we  must  grant  that  it  is 
often  quite  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  exact  source  of  the  disease,  in  any  par- 
ticubur  instance;  and  hence  the  practical  inference,  that  the  surgeon  should, 
in  cases  the  history  of  which  is  not  clear,  exercise  great  caution  in  express- 
ing an  opinion,  of  the  correctness  of  which  he  cannot  be  absolutely  sure,  and 
which  may  not  only  cause  great  unhappiness,  but  may  perhaps  involve  some 
innocent  person  in  unmerited  disgrace  and  blame.  Fortunately  the  question 
is  one  of  theoretical  rather  than  of  practical  interest,  for  the  treatment  of 
muco-purulent  urethritis  b  the  same,  no  matter  whence  its  origin.  In  its 
chronic  stage,  the  dianiosis  of  gonorrhoea  presents  still  greater  difficulty,  for 
a  thin,  gleety,  urethral  discharge  may  come  from  very  various  sources  of  irri- 
tation— ^being  indeed  a  not  unfrequent  attendant  upon  the  gouty,  strumous, 
and  scorbutic  diatheses,  or  a  mere  secondary  afiection  resulting  from  diseases 
of  neighboring  parts,  such  as  the  rectum  or  prostate  gland.  The  form  of 
urethral  discharge  which,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  is  a  manifestation  of  sec- 
ondary syphilis,  can  usually  be  recognized  by  its  grayish- white  color,  and  by 
the  absence  of  inflammatory  symptoms. 

Prognons, — ^Though  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  gonorrhoea  proves 
a  perfectly  tractable  afiection,  and  passes  ofi*  without  any  disagreeable  con- 
fluences, cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which  a  troublesome  gleet 
proves  utterly  rebellious  to  treatment,  remaining  as  the  starting-point  for  an 
acute  attack  of  the  disease,  which  may  be  provoked  by  any  sexual  excess, 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  beverages,  or  even  imprudence  of  diet ;  in  other 
cases  gonorrhoeal  inflammation  gives  rise  to  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra, 
or  may  cause  serious  and  even  fatal  disease  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea  is  principally  of  a  local  cnarac- 
ter.    If  the  paUent  be  seen  in  the  fir$t  stage,  before  the  inflanmiation  has 
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reached  its  point  of  greatest  intensity,  what  is  called  the  abortive  treatmeni 
may  be  properly  employed.  The  plan  which  I  am  in  the  habit  of  following 
is  to  direct  urethral  injections  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  i-f^ ). 
Of  this  preparation  irom  two  to  four  fluidrachms  should  be  carefully  injected 
into  the  urethra,  three,  four,  or  five  times  a  day,  the  patient  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  wash  out  his  urethra  by  urination  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before 
each  injection.  The  injections  are  best  made  with  a  small  hard-rubber 
syringe,  which  is  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  commoli  glass  syringe  usually 
sold  for  the  purpose.  Li  using  the  syringe,  the  patient  should  ^ntly  intro- 
duce its  beak  as  far  as  it  will  go  into  the  urethra,  the  lips  of  which  are  then 
closely  pressed  against  the  instrument  with  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  the  left 
hand,  while  the  piston  is  slowly  driven  down  by  the  forefinger  of  the  right 
hand,  which  holds  the  syringe.  By  this  method  the  escape  of  fluid  is  pre- 
vented, and  the  whole  amount  is  introduced  into  the  canal ;  there  is  no  risk 
of  the  injection  entering  the  bladder,  and  even  should  it  do  so,  no  harm  would 
result,  for  it  would  be  instantly  decomposed  by  the  salts  of  the  urine.  Two 
syringeiuls  may  be  used  on  each  occasion  of  injection,  as  the  effect  of  the 
first  is  always  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  the  mucus  which  lines  the  ure- 
thra. The  first  effect  of  these  injections  is  apparently  to  aggravate  the  diA- 
ease,  the  discharge  becoming  purulent  and  profuse ;  in  the  course  of  a  day  or 
two,  however,  it  again  becomes  thin  and  watery,  and  perhaps  streaked  with 
blood,  while  the  concomitant  symptoms  lessen  in  intensity ;  the  injectioius 
may  now  be  used  less  frequently,  or  altogether  discontinued,  and  very  often 
no  further  treatment  will  be  required.  If,  however,  the  discharge  do  not 
cease  in  a  few  days,  mildly  astringent  injections  may  be  used  to  complete  the 
cure.  No  constitutional  treatment  is  required  during  this  stage,  except  a 
saline  cathartic  if  there  be  constipation.  The  patient  should  be  kept  as  quiet 
as  possible,  and  upon  rather  low  diet.  The  recumbent  position  should  be 
maintained  (confinement  to  bed  is  desirable,  but  often  impracticable ),  and 
all  sources  of  excitement,  particularly  of  the  sexual  organs,  careftiUy  avoided. 
Some  surgeons  use,  in  this  stage,  very  strong  injections  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(gr.  X  to  xx-f  ^*),  and  a  very  rapid  cure  may  thus  occasionally  be  obtained. 
The  treatment  should  in  such  a  case  be  conducted  by  the  surgeon  himaelf, 
one  injection  being  all  that  is  usually  employed.  The  plan  which  I  have 
recommended  is,  I  think,  safer,  and  equally  satisfactory. 

In  the  second  or  acute  stage  of  eonorrhoea,  the  precautions  already  referred 
to,  as  to  rest  and  quiet,  are  of  tne  highest  importance.  After  the  boweb 
have  been  freely  moved,  the  patient  should  be  put  at  once  upon  the  \i»e  of 
alkaline  and  diluent  diuretics — ^the  following  combination  being  perhape  as 
suitable  as  any  other:  B.  Bodii  bicarbonat.  S};  6pt.  leth.  nitr.  f^lss;  Inftii». 
lini  comp.  Oj.  M.  A  wineglassfiil  of  this  mixture,  which  is  not  disagreeable 
to  the  taste,  may  be  taken  every  two  or  three  hours — ^the  whole  pint  being 
consumed  during  the  day.  The  glans  penis  and  prepuce  should  be  gently 
freed  from  the  discharge  as  often  as  it  accumulates,  and  much  comfort  may 
be  derived  from  the  local  application  of  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne.  In- 
jections are  not  usually  available  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
acute  stage,  but  if  the  meatus  be  not  so  much  inflamed  as  to  render  the  ii«e 
of  the  syringe  painftil,  anodynes^  may  be  thus  employed  with  advantage — 
or  even  simple  demulcents,  such  as  thin  starch — or  local  sedatives,  such  a» 
the  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  KUchenmeister,  of  Dresden,  employs  diluted 
lime-water.  As  soon  as  the  first  intensity  of  this  stage  has  passed  by,  injec- 
tions become  again  the  most  important  remedies,  the  best  articles  beini; 

*  The  following  formula  is  given  by  Bumstead:  R.  Extract  opit  T)j;  Glyccnov 
fJ5j;  Aqunfjiij.    M. 
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probably  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  zinc,  the  acetate  of  lead,  and,  aa  the 
disease  becomes  chronic,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  or  tannic  acid.  The  follow- 
ing formulse  will  usually  be  found  satisfactory:    B.  Zinci  sulphat.,  Plumbi 

~~. — B.  Cupri 

tannici  3j; 

favorably  of 

injections  of  silicate  of  sodium  (gr.  v  to  xv-f3j),  while  Dr.  Boyland,  of 
Baltimore,  recommends  salicylic  acid  (gr.  v-f  Jj),  and  Kadha  Nauth  Roy, 
an  East  Indian  surgeon,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  (gr.  ij-f  Ij).  Dr.  S.  Eldridge 
advises  the  local  use  of  ergotin.  During  this  stage  the  patient  should  keep 
the  testes  constantly  supported  with  a  well-fitting  suspensory  bandage,  a 
precaution  which  seems  to  lessen  the  risk  of  the  inflammation  spreading  to 
the  epididymis. 

During  the  third  stagey  injections  should  be  continued,  and  advantage  may 
be  sometimes  derived  from  the  use  of  de^  injections,  applied  through  a 
double  catheter,  or  simply  by  using  a  syringe  with  a  long  nozzle.  Special 
forms  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose  have  been  devised  by  various  surgeons, 
among  others  by  Reliquet,  Morgan,  Dick,  Durham,  Windsor,  Burostead, 
Bigelow,  and  Hewson.  Harrison  advises  irrigation  or  douching  of  the 
urethra  with  a  solution  of  sulpho-carbolate  of  zinc.  In  some  cases,  a  slight 
diachaij^e  will  persist  lon^  after  the  subsidence  of  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms ;  for  these  chronic  gleets,  a  very  strong  solution  of  tannin  (3j-i  5j)  will 
«v>metime8  be  found  useful ;  it  may  be  used  as  an  injection,  or  the  preparer 
tioD  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory  as  the  glycerate 
of  tannic  acid  may  be  applied  on  a  sponge,  through  the  tube  of  an  endoscope. 
The  instrument,  which  will  be  again  referred  to,  is  occasionally  useful  in 
obstinate  cases  of  gleet,  by  enabling  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  the  exact  point 
to  which  local  medication  should  be  applied.  It  will  usually  be  found  that 
the  continuance  of  the  discharge  is  due  to  persistence  of  inflammation  in 
siome  of  the  mucous  crypts  or  follicles  which  line  the  urethra,  or  to  the 
existence  of  a  slight  stricture  ;  in  the  latter  case,  the  occasional  passage  of 
a  full-fflzed  bougie  will  be  found  of  service.  During  the  later  stages  of 
gonorrhoea,  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  often  requires  the  use 
of  tonics,  with  good  food,  and  malt  liquors,  or  other  forms  of  alcoholic 
•stimulus. 

The  plan  of  treatment  sketched  in  the  preceding  pages  is  that  which  seems 
U>  me  best  adapted  to  ordinary  cases  of  urethral  gonorrhoea,  and  I  have  seldom 
found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  any  other.  Many  surgeons  place  great  reliance 
upon  the  internal  administration  of  certain  stimulating  diuretics,  especially 
r«>paiba  and  cubebs,  which  they  employ  to  the  partial  or  complete  exclusion 
<»f  the  various  injections  which  have  been  described.  These  remedies  are, 
however,  both  inconvenient  and  disagreeable,  and  I  believe  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases  cjuite  unnecessary,  though  they  may  occasionally  prove 
useful  in  the  chronic  stage  of  the  affection.  They  may  oe  administered  sepa- 
rately or  together,  and  may  be  combined  with  alkalies,  and  given  either  in 
pill  or  as  an  emulsion.  When  copaiba  alone  is  to  be  prescribed,  a  convenient 
form  IS  the  gelatine  capsule,  containing  twenty  drops.  On  account  of  the 
disagreeable  taste  and  nauseating  quality  of  copaiba,  when  swallowed,  it  has 
been  proposed  to  use  it  by  enema,  or  as  an  injection  for  the  urethra.  I  have 
employed  the  latter  plan,  but  without  benefit,  and  indeed  it  appears  that  the 
efKCi  of  the  drug  can  only  be  obtained  by  allowing  it  to  pass  through  the 
kidney,  and  thus  medicate  the  urine. 

Other  modes  of  treatment  have  been  used,  and  may  occasionally  be  tried 
with  advantage :  such  are  the  application  of  blisters  to  the  thigh,  or  even 
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to  the  penis  itself,  painting  the  latter  with  tincture  of  iodine,  the  use  of 
medicated  bougies/  etc. 

Complications  of  Oonorrhcsa. — ^The  complications  of  gonorrhoea  which 
require  special  notice,  are  chordee,  inflammatory  bubo,  strangury,  retention 
of  urine,  hemorrhage  from  the  urethra,  perineal  abscess,  and  epididymitis. 

1.  Chordee  consists  of  a  painRil  erection,  in  which  the  inflamed  state  of 
the  urethra  prevents  the  spongy  portion  from  becoming  elongateSd  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  cavernous  portions  of  the  penis.  Hence  the  organ  often 
presents  a  twisted  appearance,  and  laceration  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
urethra,  or  of  its  suomucous  tissue,  may  take  place,  givmg  rise  to  hemor- 
rhage, or  laying  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  stricture.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  camphor  and  opium  by  the  mouth,  or  as  a 
suppository,  in  the  application  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  perineum,  in  inunction 
of  that  part  with  belladonna  ointment,  or,  as  suggested  by  Otis,  of  New 
York,  in  the  application  of  dry  cold  to  the  penis  by  Petitgand's  method  of 
"mediate  irrigation"  (p.  55).  Inhalations  of  amyl  nitrite  have  afforded 
relief  in  some  cases. 

2.  Bvbo. — ^The  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  occasionally  become  inflamed  in 
cases  of  gonorrhoea,  constituting  the  sympathetic  or  inflammatory  bubo.  The 
treatment  consists  in  endeavoring  to  promote  resolution  by  the  application  of 
blisters  or  the  tincture  of  iodine ;  if  suppuration  occur,  the  pus  should  be 
evacuated  through  a  small  incision  made  m  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of 
the  body,  and  the  after-treatment  conducted  as  in  a  case  of  ordinary  abeceHa. 

3.  Strangury  and  Vesical  Irritation  may  arise  from  inflammation  of  the 
prostate,  or  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ;*  or,  at  a  late  stage,  apparently  from 
an  atonic  state  of  the  part ;  the  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  warm  fomen- 
tations and  hip-baths,  with  anodynes,  such  as  Dover's  powder,  or  the  tincture 
of  hyoscyamus.  The  introduction  of  lumps  of  ice  into  the  rectum  is  highly 
commended  by  Horand.  When  of  the  atonic  form,  advantage  may  be 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  mineral  tonics. 

4.  Retention  of  Urine,  if  dependent  upon  soasm  or  inflammatory  swelling, 
should  be  treated  by  the  use  of  the  warm  bath,  with  full  doses  of  opium,  and 
perhaps  leeches  to  the  perineum,  catheterization  being  avoided  if  possible. 
If  an  instrument  be  required,  a  large  flexible  catheter  should  be  used  unthoui 
the  stylet.  If  the  retention  arise  from  prostatic  or  perineal  abscess,  or  from 
stricture,  other  measures  may  be  required,  which  will  be  described  in  the 
proper  place. 

5.  Urethral  Hemorrhage  may  occur  in  the  form  of  capillary  oozing,  or 
may  result  from  rupture  or  laceration  of  Iftfg^  vessels,  as  a  consequence  of 
chordee,  or  of  attempts  at  catheterization.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
local  use  of  cold,  or  in  pressure,  applied  by  introducing  a  fiill-sized  catheter 
and  strapping  the  penis  to  the  instrument. 

6.  PeriTiecu  Abscess  may  occur  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea,  and,  beside 
causing  great  suffering,  may  give  rise  to  retention  of  urine ;  Uie  treatment 
consists  in  the  use  of  poultices  or  warm  fomentations,  with  an  early  inci9if>n 
in  the  median  line,  so  as  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  abscess  from  onenin^r 
into  the  urethra — an  occurrence  which  would  almost  certainly  be  followed 
by  the  formation  of  a  perineal  fistula.  An  early  incision  is  also  required  in 
the  rare  case  of  an  Urethral  Abscess  appearing  in  front  of  the  scrotum. 

7.  Epididymitis,  Hernia  Humoralis,  or  SroMed  Testicle,  is  one  of  the  mort 
important  complications  of  gonorrhoea,  rarely  occurring  before  the  third. 

^  Bougies,  or  urethral  suppoei tones,  contaiDing  iodoform  and  the  oil  of  eucalyptus, 
are  recommended  by  Cheyne,  of  King's  College  Hospital,  Ix>ndoD. 
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and  uBUftlly  as  late  as  the  sixth,  week  of  the  disease.  From  the  foct  that  H 
commonly  appears  as  the  discharge  from  the  urethra  is  dimlnUhing,  it  was 
formerly  considered  a  eympaihelic  or  melagtatic  affection,  but  it  is  now  pretty 
well  established  that  it  is  merely  the  result  of  the  exteneion  of  inflammation 
from  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  through  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and 
vas  deferens,  to  the  epididymis,  and  more  rarely  to  the  testis  itself.  The  left 
side  is  more  often  affected  than  the  ri^ht,  probably  because,  as  usually  hang- 
ing lower  in  the  scrotum,  the  left  testicle  is  naturally  less  well  supported  by 
that  structure ;  both  testes  are  occasionally  involved,  rarely  at  the  same  time, 
but  more  often  in  succession  ot  alternately.  The  aympU/na  are  those  of  acute 
inflammation  in  any  tense  structure,  great  pain  and  tenderness,  especially 
over  the  region  of  the  globus  minor,  and  marxed  sweiling,  which  is,  however, 
chiefly  due  to  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis  (acute  hydrocele).  The 
liiaytumt  from  orchitu,  or  inflammation  of  the  testis  proper,  can  only  he 
made  by  noting  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  observing  the  localization  of 
the  symptoms  to  the  region  of  the  epididyniis.  Epididymitis  affecting  an 
undescended  testicle,  or  one  retained  in 
the  inguinal  canal,  may  be  mistaken  for 
inflammation  of  a  lymphatic  gland,  or  for 
xtrangulated  hernia,  but  the  true  nature 
of  the  case,  under  such  circumstances,  will 
be  at  once  suspected,  if,  on  examining  the 
wTOtuni,  the  testis  be  found  absent  from 
its  place.  The  pro^noaU  of  swelled  testicle 
is  always  favorable,  but  the  globus  minor 
may  become  permanently  obliterated  by 
the  inflammation,  and,  if  this  should  occur 
on  both  sides,  the  patient  would,  of  course, 
be  rendered  impotent. 

The  treatment  which  I  have  for  some 
yean  employed  for  this  affection,  when 
seen  in  the  acute  etage,  is  that  which  was 
iu^ested  by  Petit  and  recommended  by 
Vidal  fde  Cassis),  and  which  has  been 
more  recently  revived  by  H,  Smith,  of 
London.  It  consists  in  making  a  punc- 
ture or  limited  incision  into  the  inflamed 

urgan  at  it£  most  tender  part,  with  a  sharp  and  narrow  straight  bistoury ;  a 
few  drops  of  blood  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  knife,  and  the  pain  is  almost 
ioKtantaneously  relieved,  the  tenderness  quite  or  almost  disappearing  within 
iwenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours.  The  patient  is  confined  to  bed  for  a  few 
day K,  with  the  scrotum  supported  on  a  pillow,  and  covered  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  cold  water,  or  in  lead-water  ana  laudanum.  The  use  of  urethral 
injections  should  be  temporarily  discontinued,  and  majf  be  resumed,  if  neces- 
Mry.  when  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided.  Iodine  ointment,  or  some 
Mmilar  sorbefacient,  may  be  used  to  remove  the  induration  of  the  globus 
minor,  which  often  remains  afler  all  tenderness  bos  disappeared.  This  mode 
i4  treatment  has  proved  in  my  hands  perfectlv  satis&ctory,  the  pain  being 
at  once  relieved,  and  resolution  following  without  any  unfavorable  occur- 
rence. Several  cases  have,  however,  been  recorded  by  Demarquay  and 
f*aHen>n,  in  which  hernia  and  complete  extrusion  of  the  seminiferous  tubules 
followed  the  Incision,  the  patient  being  thus  effectually  castrated  on  the 
affected  side ;  the  incision  is  said,  in  Halleron's  case  (Arch.  6Hi.  de  MM.,  Fiv. 
1*170).  not  to  have  exceeded  one  centimetre  in  length — about  four-tenths  of 
Ko  inch.    On  the  other  hand  may  he  placed  the  remarkable  success  obtained 
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by  Vidal  and  Smith,  the  former  surgeon  having  punctured  400  testes,  with- 
out one  bad  result,  while  the  latter  declares  that  the  method  has  served  him 
well  in  500  cases.  To  guard  against  the  accident  which  occurred  to  Demar- 
quay  and  Salleron,  it  would  be  prudent,  however,  to  limit  the  incision  to 
one  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length.  This  little  operation 
appears  to  act  by  relieving  the  tension  due  to  the  want  of  expansibility  of 
the  tunica  albuginea;  it  is  therapeutically  analogous  to  the  incisions  practised 
in  cases  of  paronychia,  and,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  "appears  to 
relieve  pain  much  with  the  same  certainty  that  iridectomy  does  in  acute 
glaucoma." 

Other  modes  of  treatment  have  been  recommended  £3r  epididymitis,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  Velpeau's  plan  of  making  numerous  punctures  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  FricKe's  method  of  strapping 
the  testicle  with  adhesive  plaster  (very  painful  during  the  acute  stage),  the 
application  of  ice,  as  advised  by  Borgioni,  or  of  iodoform  ointment,  as  prac- 
tised by  Alvares,  Langlebert's  method  of  surrounding  the  scrotum  with 
wadding  and  India-rubber  cloth  and  applying  a  suspensory  bandage,  and 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Rouse,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  who  relies 
chienpr  upon  the  administration  of  opium,  in  doses  of  a  grain,  ni^ht  and 
mommg  {St,  George's  Ho»d.  Rep,,  vol.  iv.  pp.  251-258).  The  plan  formerly 
advised  in  most  text-books,  and  still  favored  by  many  surgeons,  consists 
essentially  in  local  bleeding  and  the  free  use  of  tartar  emetic  and  calomel — 
in  the  adoption,  in  fact,  of  a  decidedly  ''  antiphlogistic ''  course  of  treatment. 

Among  the  rarer  complications  of  gonorrhoea  must  be  mentioned  j>ert/<m»/i4r 
and  subperitoneal  abscess^  due,  according  to  Faucon,  to  irritation  transmitted 
from  the  vas  deferens,  seminal  vesicles,  prostate,  bladder,  ureters,  or  kidneys. 

Balano-posthitis,  or  External  Oonorrhosa,  is  the  name  given  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  prepuce  and  glans  penis.  When  confined  to  the  former,  it  is 
called  balanitis,  and  when  limited  to  the  latter,  posthUis.  This  affection  is 
usually  due  to  exposure  in  coitus,  but  may  result  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  smegma,  in  cases  of  phimosis,  or  in  persons  who 
neglect  ablution.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  whose  prepuce  is  elongated,  and 
may  be  very  generally  prevented  by  the  practice  of  circumcision,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  glans  losing  the  character  of  mucous  membrane  after  this  opera- 
tion, and  becoming  assimilated  to  skin.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  ordinary 
muco-purulent  inflammation,  and  the  affection  is  often  accompanied  with  a 
temporary  phimosis.  The  treaimetxi  consists  in  the  application  to  the  inflamed 
surfaces  of  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  packing  the  preputial 
fold  with  lint  dipped  in  a  solution  of  the  same  salt  Oj-i^j),  the  whole  penii* 
being  then  surrounded  with  an  evaporating  lotion.  If  phimosis  exist,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  relieve  this  by  an  operation  which  will  be  described  in 
another  portion  of  the  volume. 

Oonorrhcsa  of  the  Female  Oenerative  Organs  is  usuallv  limited  to  the 
viUvo^Higinal  canal,  though  the  urethra  is  occasionally  affected,  as  are  likewi^ 
the  linine  membranes  of  the  utems  and  Fallopian  tubes.  The  ovaries  may 
be  secondarily  inflamed  (furnishing  a  pathological  analogy  to  the  swelled 
testicle  of  the  male ),  or  peritonitis  may  ensue  from  the  escape  of  gonorrhcpal 
matter  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  symptoms  are  those  of  acute 
inflammation,  attended  with  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge.  The  diagnotiU 
from  leucorrhoea  and  from  ordinary  vulvo-vaginitis,  is  often  difllcult,  an«i 
occasionallv  impossible.  Leucorrhoea  usually  proceeds  chiefly  fttim  the 
womb,  while  gonorrhoea  affects  principally  the  exterior  parts,  but  these  pntti- 
tions  may  be  occasionally  reversed.    Muco-purulent  vulvo-vaginitis  may,  as 
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is  well  known,  result  from  various  causes  independently  of  conta^on,  such 
»»  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  the  presence  of  ascarides,  external  violence, 
masturbation,  or  immoderate  coitus.  Hence,  the  surgeon  should  be  very 
cautious  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  a  suspicious  discharge 
in  a  woman,  and  particularly  in  a  female  child,  as  vaginal  discharges  in  chil- 
dren are  not  unipequently  made  the  ground  of  criminal  accusations  against 
totally  innocent  persons.  Even  the  implication  of  the  urethra  is  not  positive, 
though  it  is  certainly  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  inflammation  being  the 
result  of  impure  contact. 

The  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  in  the  female,  should,  during  the  acute  stage, 
be  limited  to  the  use  of  laxatives  and  diaphoretics,  with  warm  hip-baths  and 
emollient  fomentations  to  the  external  parts.  In  the  subacute  stage,  astrin- 
gent injections  (especially  of  alum  or  sulphate  of  zinc)  may  be  used,  the 
patient  applying  them  herself  by  means  of  a  self-injecting  enema  apparatus 
( in  quantities  of  not  less  than  a  pint),  or  the  surgeon  makmg  the  application 
through  a  speculum.  In  either  case  the  patient  should  be  recumbent,  with 
the  hips  somewhat  elevated.  After  the  use  of  an  injection,  it  is  well  to  keep 
the  inflamed  sur&ces  apart  by  introducing  a  strip  of  lint,  or  a  small  tam- 
pon, dipped  in  the  astringent  solution.  Another  plan,  proposed  bv  the  late 
Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  is  to  introduce  medicated  pessaries,  or  vaginal  supposi- 
tories. This  method  has,  according  to  Dr.  ^black,  been  successfully  em- 
ployed in  the  women's  venereal  wards  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital.  Vaginal 
poultices  are  employed  by  Foumier.  When  the  urethra  is  afiected,  injec- 
tions may,  if  thought  proper,  be  employed  as  in  the  male,  or  copaiba  and 
cubebs  may  be  administered  internally.  The  inflammation  may  persist  in 
the  vulvo-vaginal  ducts  and  Cowper's  glands  long  after  apparent  recovery. 
Bubo  rarely  follows  gonorrhoea  in  the  female,  but,  when  met  with,  should 
be  treated  as  in  the  male. 

Ophthalmic  Oonorrhcsa,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called,  Gonorrhceal  Ophthal- 
mia or  ConjunetivitiSf  is  produced  by  direct  inoculation  of  the  palpeoral  or 
conjunctival  mucous  membrane  with  gonorrhoeal  matter,  and  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  form  of  ophthalmia  principally  affecting  the  sclerotic, 
which  is  dependent  upon  what  will  be  presently  described  as  gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism. 

Ophthalmic  gonorrhoea  usually  affects  but  one  eye,  and  runs  a  very  rapid 
oiiiLrse,  ending,  if  not  checked,  in  destruction  of  the  organ.  It  is  more  tre- 
quent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  is  believed  by  some  writers  only  to  accom- 
pany cases  of  urethral  gonorrhoea.  The  symptoms  are  first  manifested  in 
from  six  to  eighteen  hours  aft^er  inoculation.  The  discharge,  at  first  thin, 
soon  becomes  thick,  purulent,  and  proftise.  The  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of 
great  chemoeis,  rising  above  and  partially  overlapping  the  cornea,  while  the 
eyelids  swell  and  often  completely  close  the  eye.  The  cornea  soon  becomes 
hazv,  ulceration  occurs  (usually  near  the  margin),  perforation  follows,  with 
perhaps  prolapse  of  the  iris  and  consequent  staphyloma,  or  the  whole  cornea 
may  slough,  in  which  case  the  eye  is  of  course  irretrievably  lost. 

The  treaim>ent  must  be  both  constitutional  and  local :  the  practice  of  de- 
pletion, which  was  formerly  common  in  these  cases,  is  now  generally  aban- 
doned, it  being  recognized  that  the  disease  is  invariably  one  of  depression. 
The  bowek  having  oeen  relieved  by  a  laxative,  the  patient  should  be  at 
once  put  upon  the  use  of  quinia,  with  or  without  the  mineral  acids,  and 
feboula  take  concentrated  food  in  the  form  of  beef-essence,  with  alcoholic 
stimulus  if  required.  The  local  treotmeni  is  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
mmnd  eye  should  be  protected  by  the  application  of  a  compress  of  charpie, 
held  in  place  by  a  disk  of  adhesive  plaster  covered  with  collodion,  or  by  the 
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use  of  an  ingenious  bandanee  devieed  br  Mr.  Buller,  of  London,  which 
coDBiete  of  a  square  piece  of  Mackintosh  fitted  with  a  watch-glaas,  and  feat- 
ened  bv  adhesive  plaBter.  If  there  be  much  chemosie,  radiating  incisions 
through  the  swollen  conjunctiva  should  be  practised,  as  recommended  by 
Tyrrell,  and,  in  any  case,  a  stroug  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  Oj  or  ij-faj ) 
should  be  freely  painted  with  a  caroers-hair  brush  over  the  inflamed  sur- 
faces, and  allowed  to  remain  a  few  seconds  until  the  part  is  whitened,  when 
the  surplus  should  be  washed  off  with  a  gentle  stream  of  tepid  or  cool 
water.  This  application  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  a  day,  according  to 
the  severity  of  the  case,  whUe  a  weaker  solution  (gr.  v  or  x-^j)  should  be 
instilled  every  three  or  four  hours,  and  the  accumulating  discharge  very 
frequently  washed  away  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum,  applieid  with  a 
syringe,  or  squeezed  from  a  piece  of  lint.  Bader  employs  an  ointment  of 
the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  gr.  j  to  |j,  with  ^  gr.  of  cfaturia.    Free  and,  if 
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necessary,  repeated  division  of  the  external  cantfaus,  so  as  to  relieve  the  eve 
fi^)m  pressure,  is  recommended  by  Van  Buren  and  Eeyes,  while  Oritchett 
goes  nirther.  dividing  the  upper  lid  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  eyebrow, 
and  separating  the  flaps  thus  made,  and  keeping  them  apart  with  sutuTM 
attached  to  the  brow  during  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  the  lid  being 
subsequently  restored  by  a  plastic  operation.  If  perforation  of  the  cornea 
be  threatened,  instillations  of  atropia  should  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  prevent, 
if  poBsihie,  prolapse  of  the  iris.  Cold  applications  may  be  eraploved 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  disease,  if  agreeable  to  the  patient,  while 
opium  may  be  given  in  l\ill  doses  to  relieve  pain.  As  the  severity  of  the 
inflammation  Hubsides,  the  application  of  the  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  stopped,  the  use  of  the  weaker  solution  being  continued  until 
coavalcfceuce  is  established.  A  granular  condition  of  the  lids  is  sometintoe 
lefl,  requiring  the  occasional  application  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  sub- 
stance. 

Counter-irritation,  by  blisters  or  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  in  the  form  of 
a  horseshoe  to  the  brow  and  temple,  has  recently  been  nighly  recommended 
in  cases  of  ophthalmic  gonorrhoea  by  Fumeaux  Jordan. 
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Oonorrhcaa  affecting  fhe  Hose,  Month,  Beotnm,  or  Vmbilicna,  presents 
no  features  of  special  interest;  in  each  locality  it  requires  the  use  of  emol- 
lient applications  during  the  acute  stage,  and  of  stimulating  astringents  at 
a  later  period.  Rectal  gonorrhoea  hiay  prove  an  occasional  cause  of  organic 
stricture  of  that  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal. 

Oonorrhcsal  Rheumatism  is  a  sequence  of  gonorrhoea  which  is  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  male  sex,  and  which,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which 
it  is  seen  in  women,  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  implication  of  the  urethra 
in  the  gonorrhoeal  affection,  never  occurring,  according  to  Cullerier,  in  cases 
of  simple  vaginal  gonorrhoea.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  variety  ot  urethral  fever,  and 
is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  septic  material  generated  in  the  muco- 
purulent secretion  of  urethritis,  being  thus  (as  has  already  been  remarked) 
a  mild  form  of  pysemia.  It  has  been  objected,  by  some,  to  this  explanation, 
that,  if  pysemic,  the  disease  should  arise  equally  from  vaginal  as  from 
urethral  gonorrhoea,  and  it  has  been  maintained  that  its  invariable  urethral 
origin  indicates  a  peculiar  sympathetic  connection  between  the  urinary 
canal  and  the  articulations,  and  that  the  affection  must  therefore  be  consid- 
ered mdattatie.  Other  writers  have  regarded  the  connection  as  accidental, 
and  taught  that  a  rheumatic  diathesis  was  a  necessary  antecedent ;  while 
others,  again,  have  looked  upon  the  rheumatic  manifestations  as  indicating 
the  essential  identity  of  gonorrhoea  and  syphilis.  It  is  well  established,  how- 
ever, that,  in  very  many  cases,  no  antecedent  rheumatic  diathesis  can  be 
traced ;  while,  apart  from  the  total  want  of  resemblance  between  this  affec- 
tion and  constitutional  syphilis,  and  the  fact  that  the  latter  does,  and  that 
this  does  not,  arise  from  vaginal  infection,  the  absolute  diversity  of  the  dis- 
eases has  been  so  clearly  established  by  the  unerring  test  of  inoculation,  as 
to  render  the  suggestion  of  their  identity  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration. 
The  notion  of  metastasis  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  the  urethral  discharge 
does  not  usually  disappear,  but  is  rather  increased,  upon  the  development  of 
the  rheumatic  symptoms,  while  the  anatomical  differences  in  the  structure  of 
the  urethral  and  vaginal  mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  septic  absorption  from  one  and  not  from  the  other. 

Gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  affects  principally  the  joints  (particularly  the 
knee  and  ankle),  the  synovial  bursse,  the  muscles  and  tendons,  and  the  scle- 
rotic coat  of  the  eye,  from  which,  however,  it  may  extend  to  the  conjunctiva, 
or  to  the  iris  and  cornea.  The  articular  symptoms  resemble  those  of  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  rather  than  those  of  acute  rheumatism,  the  disease  not 
tending  to  attack  many  joints  in  succession,  and  being  very  rarely  accom- 
panied with  cardiac  complications,  though  blenorrhagic  endocarditis  is  de- 
scribed by  Lacaasagne,  D^nos,  Marty,  Baudin,  and  Cianciosi.  The  joints 
are  painful  and  swollen,  and  occasionallv  reddened ;  the  inflammation  rarely 
ends  in  suppuration,  but  not  unfrequently  in  false  anchylosis.  The  muscular 
afiection  is  principally  manifested  in  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  thigh  and  arm, 
and  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  Gonorrhceal  Bheumatic  Ophthalmia  is  attended 
with  pain,  dimness  of  vision,  pliotophobia,  and  lachrymation ;  if  the  con- 
junctiva be  much  involved,  there  may  be  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  but 
there  is  not  much  chemosis,  and  the  cornea  very  rarely  ulcerates.  Iritis 
may  result  in  adhesion  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  and  permanent  impairment 
of  vision.  Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis  are  occasional  complications  of 
gonorrhoeal  rheumatism,  and  sometimes  follow  gonorrhoea  without  the  occur- 
rence of  other  rheumatic  symptoms.  According  to  Marty,  the  aortic  are 
more  oflen  affected  than  the  mitral  valves. 

The  treatment  of  the  articular  affection  is  best  conducted  by  the  use  of 
repeated  blisters,  and  by  the  internal  administration  of  anodynes,  with  or 
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without  quinia,  according  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient ;  in 
the  later  stages,  compression  by  means  of  adhesive  strips  may  be  employed 
with  advantage.  If  suppuration  be  imminent,  the  intra-articular  fluid  may 
be  withdrawn  by  means  of  a  capillary  trocar  and  aspirator,  as  advised  by 
Laboulb^ne.  l^he  iodide  of  potassium  is  particularly  adapted  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  muscular  and  fiorous  structures  are  affected,  and  may  be  given 
in  large  doses.  The  same  remedy  may  be  employed  in  the  ophthalmic  variety 
of  the  disease,  and  may  be  supplemented  by  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  drachm 
doses,  if  the  iris  be  involved ;  in  the  latter  case  instillations  of  atropia  should 
also  be  practised,  while  astringent  coUyria  may  be  required  if  there  be  much 
conjunctivitis.  Counter-irritation,  by  blisters  or  iodine,  may  be  applied  to 
the  temples,  if  thought  necessary,  or  a  more  permanent  effect  may  oe  pro- 
duced, as  suggested  by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  of  this  city,  by  applying  the  mouth 
of  a  bottle  containing  a  small  quantity  of  bromine — a  brief  contact  with  the 
vapor  of  this  powerful  agent  suflicing  to  produce  an  eschar  which  will  con- 
tinue for  several  weeks. 

Chancroid. 

The  Chanoroid,  or  Simple  Venereal  THoer  (often  called  Soft,  or  Nofi-in- 
feeling  Chancre)^  is  a  strictly  local  affection,  resulting  from  contact  with  the 
secretion  from  a  similar  sore  in  the  same  or  another  person.'  It  is  usually 
acquired  in  impure  coitus,  but  may  be  mediately  transmitted  by  means  of 
towels,  etc.  Surgeons,  or  accoucheurs,  are  occasionally  infected  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  professional  duties,  particularly  if  they  happen  to  have 
abrasions  on  the  fingers  at  the  moment  of  exposure. 

Locality. — Any  part  of  the  body  may  be  the  seat  of  chancroid,  though 
the  most  usual  position  is,  of  course,  the  generative  organs — ^in  the  male  about 
the  preputial  fold,  corona  glandis,  fnenum,  and  urinary  meatus,  and,  in  the 
female,  about  the  nymphse,  or  os  uteri.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the 
cephalic  region  was  insusceptible  to  this  affection,  but  it  is  now  known  that 
the  chancroid  can  be  readily  artificially  inoculated  upon  the  face,  and  at  least 
seven  cases  (Puche,  Rofeta,  Diday,  Labarthe,  R.  W.  Taylor,  Venot — two 
cases),  are  on  record,  in  which  a  cephalic  chancroid  resulted  from  the  onli- 
nary  mode  of  contagion. 

Course. — The  chancroid  has  no  period  of  incubation,  the  varying  intervals 
between  exposure  and  the  appearance  of  the  sore,  depending  upon  whether 
the  contagious  matter  is  deposited  upon  an  abraded,  a  delicate  and  soft^  or  a 
thick  and  callous  surface.  When  artificially  inoculated,  the  first  symptoms 
appear  within  a  few  hours,  the  inoculated  point  becoming  elevated  and  sur- 
rounded with  a  red  areola,  in  the  course  of  the  second  or  third  day.  The 
papule  thus  formed,  in  another  day  becomes  a  vesicle,  and  subsequently  a 
pustule,  which  either  bursts,  exposing  the  chancroidal  ulcer,  or  dries  into  a 
scab  beneath  which  the  ulceration  progresses.  If  the  chancroidal  matter  be 
deposited  in  an  abrasion,  the  ulcerative  stage  may  begin  at  once.  The  fully- 
formed  chancroid  b  thus  usually  developea  from  four  to  six  days  afler  expo- 
sure,^ and  appears  as  a  round  ulcer,  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 

'  Kaposi,  BuDiBtead,  and  some  other  writers,  believe  that  chancroid  results  from  the 
inoculation  of  pus  from  any  source,  as  from  acne,  the  pustules  of  scabies,  etc.  This 
view  seems  to  me  to  lack  confirmation,  and  is  certainly  contrary  to  anything  that  I 
have  observed  in  my  own  practice. 

'  F.  N.  Otis,  however,  records  a  case  in  which  the  chancroid  did  not  appear  until 
the  tenth^  and  was  not  fully  formed  until  the  thirteenth^  day. 
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unadherent  to  the  subjacent  tissues,  with  sharp-cut  edges,  as  if  punched  out 
of  the  skin,  covered  with  an  adherent  gray  slough,  furnishing  pus  which  is 
auto-inoeulahle^  and  at  first  surrounded  with  a  reddish  areola.  It  is  com- 
monly multiple,  eighty  per  cent,  of  affected  persons  having,  according  to 
Foumier's  ooservations,  from  two  to  six  sores  each.  The  chancroid  may 
present,  at  its  base,  a  slight  degree  of  hardness,  which  is  the  result  of  inflam- 
matory action,  but  which  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  induration  commonly 
observed  in  the  true  chancre^  or  initial  lesion  of  syphilis. 

Bubo, — The  chancroid  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  swelling  of  the 
iDguiiial  glands,  or  bubo,  which  may  come  on  at  an  early  period,  but  from 
the  risk  of  which  the  patient  is  never  free  as  long  as  the  chancroidal  ulcera- 
tion continues :  Puche  met  with  it  three  years  after  infection.'  The  bubo 
which  follows  chancroid  may  be  of  the  simple  inflammatory  variety,  such  as 
irt  seen  in  cases  of  gonorrhcea,  or  after  injury — or  may  be  the  result  of  direct 
absorption  of  chancroidal  pus,  in  which  case  it  receives  the  name  of  virulent 
or  chancroidal  bubo.  The  chancroidal  bubo  is  usually  monolaieral,  and  com- 
monly on  the  same  side  as  the  sore  from  which  it  originates,  though  it  is 
occasionally  seen  on  the  opposite  side,  as  the  result  of  toe  interlacement  of 
the  lymphatics  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis.  It  affects  only  the  superficial 
glands,  and  only  one  at  a  time ;  hence,  it  is  said  to  be  monoganglionic.  The 
chancroidal  bubo  invariably  tends  to  suppuration,  the  resulting  ulcer  being 
precisely  analogous  to  the  original  chancroid,  and  furnishing  a  contagious 
and  auto-inoculable  pus.  Sometimes  suppuration  occurs  first  in  the  areolar 
tissue  around  the  affected  lymphatic  gland,  when  the  abscess  will  not  assume 
the  chancroidal  character  until  disintegration  of  the  gland  itself  has  begun. 
The  chancroid  and  chancroidal  bubo  have  little  or  no  tendency  to  a  spon- 
taneous cure.  While  one  ulcer  is  healing,  others  may  be  produced  by  auto- 
inoculation  and  fresh  glands  involved  by  absorption,  the  disease,  perhaps, 
being  thus  prolonged  until  the  patient  is  carriea  off  by  some  intercurrent 
aflecticm,  or  dies  utterly  worn  out  by  suppuration  and  long-continued  suffering. 

Complications. — A  chancroid  may  be  complicated  by  the  existence  of 
warts  or  vegetations  (which  are  by  no  means  necessarily  of  a  venereal  ori- 
^n ) ;  by  innammation  of  the  penis  and  prepuce,  which  may  lead  to  phimosis 
or  paraphimosis,  or  to  gangrene  of  the  prepuce ;  by  the  coexistence  of  gon- 
orrhcpa  or  of  syphilis ;  and  by  phagedcmic  or  serpiginoua  ulceration. 

Ph/agedwnic  UlcercUicn  is  a  very  serious  complication,  and  is  apparently 
due  more  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient  than  to  any  peculiar 
virulence  of  the  source  of  contagion ;  it  is,  in  other  words,  not  a  distinct 
variety  of  chancroid,  but  a  complication  which  may  affect  any  simple 
venereal  sore.  Its  occurrence  is  sometimes  traceable  to  distinct  sources  of 
depression,  such  as  intemperate  habits,  the  previous  existence  of  syphilis,  or 
the  abuHe  of  mercury.  The  phagedsenic  chancroid  is  attended  with  wide 
and  deep  erosion  of  tissue,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  head  of  the  penis 
being  occasionally  eaten  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  and  the  disease 
sometimes  not  bein^  arrested  until  almost  the  whole  organ  has  perished. 
The  ulcer  is  usually  covered  with  a  yellowish-^ray,  pultaceous  slough,  the 
appearance  of  which  is  compared  by  Barton  to  that  of  melted  tallow,  though 
the  slough  may  in  other  cases  be  blackened  by  exposure.  Phaeedsenic 
ulceration  may  attack  a  chancroidal  bubo,  and  death  may  result  under  such 

1  That  ifl,  which  can,  by  inoculation,  produce  in  the  same  person  a  sore  of  the  game 
nature  as  that  from  whicn  it  was  derived. 

'  According  to  Horteloup,  chancroidal  pas  may  be  absorbed  and  remain  latent  in  a 
Ijmpbatic  gland  for  many  months,  finally  causing  a  true  chancroidal  bubo  long  after 
the  original  chancroid  has  been  completely  healed. 
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circumstances  either  from  exhaustion  or  from  hemorrhage — hj  the  giving 
way  of  the  femoral  artery — as  happened  in  a  case  recorded  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
Serpiginous  Chancroid, — The  serpiginous  or  creeping  chancroid  differs  from 
the  preceding,  chiefly  in  pursuing  an  extremely  chronic  course.  This  com- 
plication, which  is  fortunately  rare,  is  exceedingly  intractable,  occasionally 
persisting  for  many  years.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  groin,  attacking  perhaps 
an  open  chancroidal  bubo,  and  slowly  creeps  onwards,  eroding  the  aojoining 
skin  at  one  part,  while  a  thin  blue  or  violet  cicatrix  forms  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ulcer.  It  is  chiefly  seen  in  persons  whose  constitutions  have  been 
undermined  by  long-continued  want  and  neglect. 

Diagnosis. — From  herpetic  or  aphthous  eruptions  on  the  prepuce  or  glans 
penis,  and  from  excoriations  from  mechanical  causes,  the  chancroid  may  be 
ordinarily  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  the  former  make  their  appearance 
almost  immediately  after  the  suspicious  connection,  while  the  latter  is  not 
usually  fully  developed  before  the  fourth  day.  In  some  instances,  however, 
the  diagnosis  is  extremely  difficult,  though  it  may  be  determined  by  observ- 
ing the  further  progress  of  the  afiection,  or  by  inoculation,  which,  in  the  case 
of  herpes,  etc.,  will  give  a  purely  negative  result.  If  the  chancroid  be  situ- 
ated within  the  urethra,  it  may  simulate  gonorrhoBa;  if  within  the  cervix 
uteri,  leucorrhcBa;  and  if  on  the  glans,  and  complicated  with  phimosis,  6a/«r- 
nitis.  Here,  again,  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  afiection,  it  may  sometimes 
be  necessary  to  resort  to  inoculation,  which  proceeding,  if  the  affection  be 
chancroidal,  will  result  in  the  formation  of  a  chancroid,  but  in  the  case  of 
gonorrhoea,  etc.,  will  result  merely  negatively.  The  diagnosis  from  chancre, 
or  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of 
that  affection.  All  of  these  diseases  may  exist  together,  and  it  thus  some- 
times happens  that  the  same  woman  may  infect  three  persons  differently, 
according  to  their  several  susceptibilities,  giving  to  one  gonorrhoea,  to 
another  chancroid,  and  to  a  third  syphilis. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  a  case  of  uncomplicated  chancroid,  if  this 
be  properly  treated,  is  always  favorable ;  the  phagedsenic  chancroid  is  a  more 
serious  affection,  frequently  entailing  considerable  loss  of  substance,  thou&rh 
rarely  endangering  life,  unless  neglected ;  the  serpiginous  chancroid  is  the 
most  intractaole  form  of  the  affection,  and  the  surgeon  should  be  very  guarded 
in  his  prognosis  of  a  case  of  this  kind,  as,  thougti  not  in  itself  attended  by 
any  particular  risk  to  life,  it  oflen  persists  for  years,  in  spite  of  the  mo^t 
judicious  treatment. 

Treatment. — I  shall  first  describe  the  treatment  of  the  ordinary  chancroid, 
or  simple  venereal  ulcer,  indicating  subsequently  the  modifications  required 
by  the  various  complications  of  the  disease.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  as  the  chancroid  is  a  strictly  local  affection,  it  requires,  in 
itself,  merely  topical  treatment.  If  any  constitutional  remedies  are  to  be 
employed  in  a  case  of  chancroid,  they  are  only  such  as  are  indicated  by  the 
patient's  general  condition,  without  regard  to  the  particular  disease  with 
which  he  is  affected.  The  first  object  to  be  accomplished,  as  soon  as  the 
surgeon  has  made  up  his  mind  that  he  has  to  deal  with  a  chancroid,  is  to 
apply  some  agent  which  will  entirely  destroy  the  whole  surface  of  the  ulcer, 
thus  removing  at  once  the  tendency  of  the  disease  to  spread,  and  converting 
the  sore  into  a  healthy  granulating  surface.  To  do  this,  various  forms  of 
caustic  may  be  employed,  the  best,  in  my  judgment,  being  the  strong  nitric 
acid.  The  surface  of^^  the  sore  having  been  carefully  dried  with  lint,  the 
acid  is  applied  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  soft  wood,  well  rounded  and  smoothed 
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(thiB  18  better  than  a  camelVhair  brush),  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  every 
portion  of  the  ulcer.  Every  cranny  and  crack  should  be  permeated,  as  any 
portion  of  the  chancroidal  surface  which  escapes  will  reinoculate  the  whole 
ulcer.  After  the  acid  has  remained  a  few  moments,  it  may  be  washed  off 
with  a  stream  of  cool  water.  The  effect  of  the  application  is  to  convert  the 
whole  surface  into  a  slough,  upon  the  detachment  of  which  a  healthy  ulcer 
is  left,  which  rapidly  fills  up  and  becomes  cicatrized,  the  pus,  however, 
retaining  its  contagious  character  until  the  ulcer  is  almost,  if  not  until  it  is 
quite,  healed.  If  there  be  a  number  of  chancroids,  or  if  the  surface  to  be 
cauterized  be  very  extensive,  it  mav  be  necessary  to  resort  to  anaesthesia 
before  applying  the  acid,  or,  as  has  been  recently  suggested,  a  preliminary 
application  of  carbolic  acid  may  be  made,  so  as  to  utilize  the  local  ansesthetic 
power  of  this  agent  One  application  of  nitric  acid,  if  thorough,  is  sufficient, 
out  it  occasionally  happens  that,  in  spite  of  the  surgeon's  care,  some  portion 
of  the  ulcer  escapes,  when  the  cauterization  must  be  subsequently  repeated 
once  or  oft^ner.  After  the  cauterization,  water-dressing  or  lime-water  may 
be  applied  until  aft;er  the  separation  of  the  sloughs,  when  the  remaining 
ulcer  should  be  treated  upon  general  principles.  Black-wash  (calomel  3j, 
lime-water  Oj)  answers  a  very  ^ood  purpose  as  a  stimulating  astringent,  but 
has  no  specific  virtue.  A  solution  of  salicylic  acid  is  recommended  by  Boy- 
land,  of  Baltimore.  Iodoform,  in  powder,  in  the  form  of  ointment  (gr.  xv 
to  xxx-|y),  or  in  solution  with  glycerin  and  alcohol  (iodoform  gias,  glycerin 
fSvj,  alcohol  f^ij),  is  aii  excellent  application  which  has  been  particularly 
recommended  by  Izard,  and  by  Damon,  of  Boston.  The  solution  may  be 
employed  as  long  as  there  is  proftise  suppuration,  while  the  powder  and 
ointment  are  particularly  useful  in  a  later  stage  of  the  affection.  Autier 
recommends  a  two-per-cent.  solution  of  salicylic  acid  in  glycerin. 

Chancroid  in  the  Female  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  the  acid  being 
carefully  applied  in  these  cases  through  a  suitable  speculum ;  black-wash 
may  be  used  as  an  afi^r-dressing,  or  the  aromatic  vnne^  which  is  a  more 
elegant  though  somewhat  expensive  preparation.  If  the  chancroid  be  seated 
in  the  male  urethra,  at  such  a  point  that  it  cannot  be  seen  by  separating  the 
lips  of  the  meatus,  it  may  be  touched  through  the  tube  of  an  endoscope  with 
a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (3ss-f^) ;  the  use  of  nitric  acid  in  this 
situation  is  undesirable,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  a  stricture  following  its 
caustic  action.  Chancroids  on  surfaces  which  are  ordinarily  in  contact,  as 
the  glans  and  lining  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  or  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
nymphsB,  should  afi^  cauterization  be  Kept  apart  by  the  interposition  of  a 
fold  of  lint,  dipped  in  black-wash  or  other  astringent  lotion. 

Treatment  of  jBvbo. — In  the  treatment  of  a  bubo  occurring  aft;er  a  chan- 
croid, as  it  is  impossible  in  the  first  instance  to  determine  whether  it  be 
really  a  chancroiclal,  or  merely  an  inflammatory,  bubo,  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  promote  resolution  by  the  use  of  blisters,  iodine,  or  iodoform,  which 
may  he  conveniently  applied  in  the  form  of  an  ointment  (gr.  xxx-Sj)*  If* 
however,  suppuration  have  evidentlv  occurred,  and  particularly  if  the  in- 
tegument be  thin  and  discolored,  it  is  better  to  make  a  free  opening  (by  an 
mcision  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  patient's  body),  so  as  to 
evactuate  the  contents  of  the  abscess,  and  the  ulcer  which  remains,  if  it 
assume  the  chancroidal  character,  must  then  be  treated  as  the  original  sore. 
Some  surgeons  prefer  to  open  a  chancroidal  bubo  with  caustic  potassa,  but 
I  do  not  see  that  this  agent  is  in  any  way  preferable  to  the  knife,  while  it  is 
certainly  more  painful.    It  sometimes  happens  that,  when  the  pus  is  evacu- 

'  The  following  formula  is  taken  from  Bumstead :  Claret  wine,  Compound  spirit  of 
U^ender,  of  each  fjv ;  Tincture  of  opium  fjss ;  Water  fjiijsa ;  Tannin  3J-3J-  ^'*- 
To  be  diluted  if  neoeisarj. 
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ated  from  a  chancroidal  bubo,  an  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  is  found,  more 
or  lees  diasected  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  projecting  through  the 
lips  of  the  incision :  this  gland  is  filled  with  chancroidal  matter,  and  as  long 
as  it  remains  will  keep  up  the  specific  nature  of  the  sore ;  and  though  it  wiU 
in  time  undergo  spontaneous  disintegration,  other  glands  will  by  that  time 
have  been  infected,  and  the  disease  will  thus  be  perpetuated.  Such  a  chan- 
croidal lymphatic  gland  should  be  therefore  removed ;  this  may  be  accom- 
plished by  repeated  applications  of  caustic,  but  is  much  more  conveniently 
effected  by  enucleation,  which  consists  simply  in  seizing  the  gland  with 
forceps,  and  dissecting  it  from  its  attachments. 

Before  proceeding  to  cauterize  an  opened  chancroidal  bubo,  the  patient 
should  be  thoroughly  anaesthetized,  as  the  operation  is  usually  both  tedious 
and  painful.  The  first  step  consists  in  tracing  out  and  slitting  up  every 
sinus  that  can  be  detected,  with  a  grooved  director  and  probe-pointed  bis- 
toury ;  the  flaps  of  undermined  and  unhealthy-looking  integument  are  next 
to  be  clipped  away  with  scissors ;  enlarged  glands  to  be  carefully  enucleated ; 
and  finally  the  strong  nitric  acid  to  l^  thoroughly  applied  to  every  portion 
of  the  surface,  and  even  a  short  distance  beyond  the  incisions,  with  the 
same  precautions  as  in  the  cauterization  of  the  original  chancroid.  A  large 
slough  is  thus  formed,  the  detachment  of  which  is  the  work  of  some  time ; 
water-dressing  may  be  applied  after  the  cauterization,  the  subsequent  treat- 
ment being  conducted  on  general  principles.  The  management  of  a  chan- 
croidal bubo  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  much  more  serious  Affair  than  that  of  the 
chancroid  itself;  hence  the  importance  of  prompt  and  effectual  treatment  of 
the  original  sore,  that  absorption  may,  if  possible,  be  prevented. 

Warta. — The  treatment  of  venereal  warts  does  not  differ  from  that  of  vege- 
tations on  the  generative  organs  arising  from  other  causes,  and  will  be  de- 
scribed in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

Phimosis. — A  troublesome  complication  of  chancroid  on  the  prepuce  or 
glans  penis,  is  phimosis,  which  may  be  congenital,  or  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tory action.  A  great  objection  to  any  cutting  operation,  in  these  causes,  is 
that  the  cut  edges  themselves  will  almost  certainly  be  inoculated  with  the 
chancroidal  virus ;  hence,  if  the  phimosis  be  the  result  of  inflammation,  it 
is  better  to  attempt  to  subdue  tnis  by  the  use  of  cold  washes,  and  by  the 
injection  of  detergent  lotions  beneath  the  prepuce,  when  it  will  often  he 
possible  to  draw  back  the  latter  and  make  the  necessary  applications  to  the 
glans.  Another  plan,  which  may  be  occasionally  useful,  is  to  pack  the  pre- 
putial fold  with  Imt  saturated  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  rec4>m- 
mended  in  cases  of  balanitis.  If  the  phimosis  do  not  yield,  or  if  it  he 
congenital,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  prepuce,  or,  if  the 
chancroid  be  seated  near  the  orifice  of  the  latter,  to  pertorm  circurocl«ion ; 
if  the  cut  edges  in  either  case  become  inoculated,  they  must  be  freely  cau- 
terized with  nitric  acid. 

Paraphimosis  occurs  as  the  consequence  of  the  patient  drawing  back  the 
prepuce  and  then  being  unable  to  return  it ;  the  necessary  applications 
having  been  made  to  the  chancroid,  the  prepuce  may  be  restored  to  its 
place  by  the  manipulation  which  will  be  described  in  the  chapter  on  Dii^ 
eases  of  the  Grenerative  Organs:  the  after-treatment  consists  in  the  use  of 
cooling  applications  to  relieve  inflammation  of  the  part. 

Gangrene  of  the  Prepuce  is  an  occasional  result  of  inflammatory  phimosis, 
and  is  a  very  serious  complication  of  chancroid.  If,  in  any  case  of  phim<^is, 
the  foreskin  become  much  swollen,  and  of  a  dark  red  or  purple  hue,  the 
surgeon  may  fear  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  and  should  lose  no  time  in 
relieving  the  tension  of  the  part  by  fr'eely  slitting  up  the  constricting  pre* 
puce,     if  gangrene,  however,  have  actually  occurred,  the  surgeon's  efforts 
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must  be  chiefly  directed  to  limiting  its  extension  by  the  use  of  fermenting 
poaltices  and  detergent  injections,  and  by  the  internal  administration  of 
opium.  Hemorrhage,  occurring  during  the  separation  of  the  slough,  may  be 
checked  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery.  The  patient  may  escape  with 
the  loss  of  a  small  portion  of  the  prepuce,  but  occasionally  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  this  structure  will  perish,  when  it  may  be  detached  e7i.  masse,  and 
leave  the  patient  as  effectually  circumcised  as  by  an  operation.  Ailer  the 
separation  of  the  mortified  part,  the  chancroids,  which  will  now  be  fairly 
exposed,  must  be  treated  in  the  manner  already  described. 

Fhagedctnie  Chancroid, — In  this  serious  affection,  no  time  should  be  lost 
in  detaching  the  slough,  and  in  applying  the  strong  nitric  acid  to  the  whole 
ulcerated  surface  in  the  manner  already  directed,  the  patient  having  been 
previously  etherized  if  necessary.  The  subsequent  dressings  may  be  made 
with  a  solution  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of  iron  (a  favorite  remedy  with 
Ricord),  with  one  of  chlorinated  lime,  with  iodoform,  or  with  an  opium 
waflh,  if  the  part  be  inflamed  and  very  painful.  The  application  of  a  con- 
stant current  of  electricity  is  recommended  by  Schwanda,  of  Vienna,  and 
the  u^  of  the  continuous  warm  bath  by  Simmons,  of  Yokohama.  Opium 
should  be  administered  internally  in  such  doses  as  to  relieve  pain  with- 
out disordering  the  digestion,  and  alcoholic  stimulus  may  be  given  in  quan- 
tities proportioned  to  the  age  and  strength  of  the  patient.  Tonics  are 
usually  required,  the  best  being,  probably,  the  potassio-tartrate  or  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  either  of  which  may  be  given  pretty  freely.  The  diet 
should  be  nutritious  but  unirritating.  The  nitric  acid  should  be  reapplied 
as  often  as  any  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  phagedsena  is  manifested. 

Serpiginous  Chancroid, — In  the  treatment  of  this  most  intractable  affec- 
tion, free  and  repeated  cauterization  of  the  whole  ulcerated  surface  and  sur- 
rounding integument  is  the  only  remedy  worthy  of  much  confidence.  The 
actual  cautery  is  probably  the  best  application  in  these  cases,  the  subsequent 
dressings  being  made  with  chlorinated  washes.  The  strength  of  the  patient 
must  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  the  administration  of  suitable 
nutriment:  opium  may  be  given  as  often  as  required  to  relieve  pain.  Cases 
have  been  reported  in  which  both  phagedsenic  and  serpiginous  chancroids 
have  been  cured  by  the  use  of  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium,  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  in  these  instances  the  affection  was  really 
syphilitic,  phagedsenic  and  serpiginous  ulceration  being  occasionally,  though 
rarely,  met  with  as  complications  of  both  primary  and  tertiary  syphilitic 


Primary  Bubo  or  Bnbon  d*Emblee. — Under  this  name  has  been  described 
an  acute  or  subacute  inflammation  of  an  inguinal  lymphatic  gland,  occasion- 
ally met  with  after  coitus,  and  not  connected  with  either  gonorrhoea,  chan- 
croid, or  syphilis.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  simple  adenitis,  resulting  from  mechanical 
irritation,  usually  in  a  patient  of  strumous  constitution ;  and  its  symptoms 
and  treatment  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  ordinary  adenitis,  an  affec- 
tion which  will  be  considered  in  its  proper  place. 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

VENEREAL  DISEASES.— Continued. 

Syphilis. 

Syphilis^  is  a  constitutional  disease,  resembling  in  many  respects  the 
specific  fevers,  such  as  variola,  etc.,  but  differing  from  them  in  its  much 
slower  course,  in  its  communicability  only  by  direct  or  indirect  inoculation, 
and  in  the  possibility  of  its  being  inherited  as  well  as  acquired. 

History. 

The  origin  of  syphilis  has  not  been  positively  determined.  The  limits  of 
this  volume  will  not  permit  any  discussion  of  the  evidence  which  has  been 
adduced  by  various  authors  as  bearing  upon  the  history  of  this  disease 
(although  the  subject  is  one  of  very  great  interest),  and  I  will  therefore 
invite  the  reader  to  refer,  for  information  upon  this  matter,  to  the  various 
excellent  monographs  upon  Venereal  Diseases  which  have  been  published 
from  the  days  of  Astruc  down  to  our  own  time.  It  may,  however,  oe  stated 
that  (1)  the  disease  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  both  the  simple  venereal  ulcer  (or  chancroid)  and  gonorrhoea  were 
unquestionably  familiar  to  them;  (2)  there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  syphilid 
originated  in  this  country  and  was  hence  imported  to  Europe;  and  i3) 
although  the  disease  certainly  first  attracted  public  attention  in  the  latter 

fart  of  the  fifteenth  centurv,  during  the  campaigns  of  Charles  VILL  of 
'ranee,  it  is  impossible,  in  view  of  existing  evidence,  to  fix  any  particular 
date  as  the  precise  period  at  which  syphilis  originated. 

Causes. 

Syphilis  may  be  inherited  or  (wquired.  Hereditary  stfphilis,  in  the  great 
majority  of  ca^es,  depends  upon  previous  infection  of  the  mother^  though  it 
is  believed  by  Diday  and  others  that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  from  a 
father  to  his  offspring,  the  mother  being  only  secondarily  affected.  Examplcsi 
of  hereditary  syphilis  are  unfortunately  not  rare,  and  it  is  even  believoti,  by 
Hutchinson,  that  the  disease  may  be  transmitted  to  the  third  generation. 
Acquired  syphilis  can  only  arise  from  contayioriy  which  may  be  either  imme- 
diaJte  or  mediate. 

Immediate  or  Direct  Contagion  results  from  contact  with  a  chanrre  ( the 
primary  lesion  of  syphilis),  or  with  certain  secandmy  lesiojis — particularly 
that  which  is  known  as  the  mucous  patch — or  from  inoculation  with  the 
blood  of  a  syphilitic  person.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  syphilid  wa9 
transmiijsible  through  the  various  secretions,  especially  the  saliva,  milk,  and 

^  I  have  described  in  this  chapter  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  syphilis,  acxxvrd- 
ing  to  my  own  views  (which  are  essentially  those  of  the  so-called  **duali8tic  "  schiiol 
of  syphifographers),  belieying  that  I  should  thus  better  subserve  the  purposes  of  the 
student  than  by  entering,  in  the  brief  space  at  my  command,  upon  a  discu»fion  of 
controverted  points  which  are,  after  all,  chiefly  of  theoretical  interest 
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seminal  fluid ;  through  contact  with  cutaneous  surfaces  of  which  the  skin 
happened  to  be  thin,  as  the  lips ;  or  even  through  the  medium  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  soon  became  evident,  however,  that  the  assertions  of  patients 
upon  these  points  were,  for  obvious  reasons,  not  trustworthy,  and  a  natural 
reaction  ensued  in  medical  opinion,  which  finally  culminated  in  the  axiom 
of  Hunter,  which,  until  lately,  was  generally  received  as  correct,  that  the 
primary  sore  alone  was  contagious,  and  that  hence  syphilis  could  only  be 
acquir^  by  contact  with  a  chancre.  It  has  now  been  repeatedly  established, 
by  both  clinical  observation  and  dir^(!t  experiment,  that  certain  secondary 
manifestations  of  S3rphili8  are  contagious,  while  it  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  rendered  almost  equally  clear,  that  the  supposed  instances  of  contagion 
through  secretions  are  really  examples  of  contagion  A*om  secondary  lesions ; 
thus  where  the  saliva  has  been  supposed  to  convey  the  disease,  there  have 
been  mucous  patches  in  the  mouth  of  the  infecting  person,  and  Cullerier  has 
shown,  at  the  ijourcine  Hospital,  that  it  is  not  the  milk  of  a  syphilitic  woman 
that  infects  her  nursling,  but  the  secondary  lesions  which  are  found  upon 
her  breast.  The  only  possible  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  semen,  and 
even  here  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  a  woman  can  receive  syphilis 
from  the  seminal  fluid,  unmixed  with  the  product  of  urethral  sores  or  with 
blood,  while  negative  evidence  has  been  furnished  by  experimental  inocula- 
tions practised  by  Mireur,  of  Marseilles.  That  the  blood  of  a  syphilitic 
person  may  prove  the  source  of  contagion,  has  been  demonstrated  by  both 
experiment  and  clinical  experience,  as  well  as  by  observation  of  the  fact 
that  syphilis  may  be  transmitted  by  vaccination,  when  blood  is  mixed  with 
the  lymph  obtained  from  a  syphilitic  child,  while  vaccine  matter  does  not 
appear  to  be  capable  of  conveying  syphilitic  infection,  if  care  be  taken  to 
exclude  the  admixture  of  blood.^  The  menstrual  discharges  of  syphilitic 
women  are,  as  pointed  out  by  Hyde,  of  Chicago,  probably  not  unfrequently 
a  source  of  contagion. 

Mediate  or  Indirect  Contagion. — ^The  contagious  matter  from  a  syphilitic 
ffore  may  be  transmitted  to  a  previously  healthy  person  by  means  of  spoons, 
drinking-cups,  sponges,  catheters,  etc.  RoUet  has  recorded  a  number  of  cases 
of  this  nature,  and  similar  cases  have  since  been  published  by  Cullerier, 
Barton,  and  others.  Hence,  though  surgeons  may  justly  look  with  suspicion 
upon  the  statements  often  made  by  syphilitic  patients,  that  their  disease  has 
been  acquired  in  water-closets,  etc.,  it  should  alwavs  be  remembered  that 
such  an  occurrence  is  at  least  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken  not  to  wound 
the  feelings  of  others,  and  perhaps  cause  domestic  unhappiness,  by  express- 
ing an  unguarded  opinion,  which,  after  all,  may  be  erroneous.  Tardieu, 
Hutin,  Simonet,  Maurv,  and  Robert  have  observed  cases  in  which  syphilis 
had  been  transmitted  oy  tattooing,  the  coloring  matter  having  been  mixed 
with  saliva  fit>m  the  mouth  of  a  person  aflected  with  mucous  patches. 

Course  or  Natural  History  of  Syphilis. 

(Including  its  Morbid  Anatomy.') 

The  courae  of  syphilis  varies  according  as  the  disease  is  hereditary  or 
acquired.     The  latter  form  of  the  afiection  will  be  first  considered.    The 

'  Vaccination  with  pure  yaccine  matter  may,  however,  hasten  the  development  of 
latent  syphilis.  It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  syphilis  may  be  conveyed  in 
Taceinatiofi  bv  the  admixture  with  the  vaccine  lymph  of  epidermic  scales,  or  of  pus, 
as  well  as  of  blood. 

29 
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natural  history  of  a  typical  cafie  of  acquilred  syphilis  is  usually  described  as 
going  through  three  stages,  known  respectively  as  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  syphilis;  and  this  convenient  and  time-honored  division  is  that  which 
I  shall  adopt.  Ricord's  classification  subdivides  the  second  period,  by  mak- 
ing a  late-secondary  stage,  while  Lancereaux  adds  a  preliminary  stage,  or 
that  of  incubation.  A  recent  writer,  Dr.  Barton,  of  Dublin,  modifies  Ricord^s 
division  by  omitting  the  late-secondary  stage,  and  subdividing  the  tertiary 
into  the  period  of  sthenic  or  lymphy  deposits,  and  that  of  asthenic  or  gummy 
deposits — a  subdivision  which  seems  unnecessary,  as  both  these  forms  of 
deposit  frequently  coexist  in  the  same  case.  The  classification  of  Virchow 
and  other  German  writers,  based  strictly  upon  the  pathological  changes  pro- 
duced by  syphilis,  though  scientifically  correct,  is  less  convenient  than  that 
which  is  founded  on  its  clinical  characters.  Syphilis  is  then  to  be  studied 
in  lis  first  stage,  or  that  of  primary  symptoms — chancre  and  syphilitic  bubo; 
second  sta^e,  or  that  of  secondary  symptoms — early  eruptions  and  sore  throat, 
the  period  of  general  superficial  lesions ;  and  third  stage,  or  that  of  tertiary 
symptoms — the  period  of  late  eruption,  ulceration,  and  deposit. 

Primary  Syphilis. 

Incubation. — A  variable  period  of  incubation  intervenes  between  exposure 
to  contagion  and  the  appearance  of  a  chancre.  This  period  has  been  esti- 
mated by  difilerent  observers  at  from  one  to  seven  weeks,  and  it  is  probably 
safe  to  say  that  the  average  is  from  two  to  three  weeks.  Cases  have  been 
recorded  by  Hammond,  R.  W.  Taylor,  and  others,  in  which  the  period  of 
incubation  has  been  but  one  or  two  days,  while  in  other  instances  a  much 
longer  period  than  the  average — as  much  as  ten  or  eleven  weeks — ^has  inter- 
vened between  exposure  and  the  development  of  the  chancre.  The  period 
of  incubation  is,  according  to  F.  N.  Otis,  directly  proportional  to  the  dis- 
tance between  the  point  of  inoculation  and  the  proximal  lymphatic  vessels. 
Whatever  be  the  source  of  acquired  syphilis,  whether  from  a  primary  or 
secondary  lesion,  the  first  symptom  is  invariably  a  chancre.*  This  £ict  is  of 
great  importance,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  axiomatic  truth. 

Varieties  of  Chancre. — The  chancre  assumes  various  forms,  and  there 
appears  to  be  some  relation  between  these  and  the  severity  of  the  subsequent 
symptoms;  thus  what  is  known  as  the  "Hunterian"  or  "deep  chancre"  is 
commonly  the  precursor  of  a  severer  case  of  syphilis  than  a  "  superficial 
erosion."  We  may  recognize  two  principal  forms  of  chancre,  the  superfirini 
and  the  deep,  and  either  of  these  may  assume  a  phagedsenic  form,  con.<tituting 
a  third  variety,  the  phagedcmic  chancre^. 

1.  The  Superficial  Chancre,  Chancrous  Erosion,  or  Superficial  Erosion,  Is  by 
far  the  most  common  form  of  chancre,  and  is  that  which  usually  results  frt>m 
contact  with  secondary  lesions.  Of  170  cases  tabulated  by  bassereau,  no 
less  than  146  were  of  this  variety.  It  has  a  long  period  of  incubation — 
from  three  to  five  weeks — and  appears  as  a  reddish-brown  papule  ( rarely,  if 
ever,  as  a  pustule),  usually  with  an  ulcerated  spot  in  the  centre,  but  somes 
times  (particularly  if  seated  on  an  exposed  surface)  covered  with  a  drv, 
brownisn  scab.  The  ulcer  is  commonly  circular  or  irregularly  elliptical  in 
shape,  slightly  if  at  all  excavated,  red  in  color,  and  Airnishes  a  thin  serous 

^  This  remark,  of  courfte,  applies  tu  syphilis  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way ;  it  is 
possible  that  were  the  syphilitic  poison  carefully  introduced  directly  into  a  lymphatic 
vessel,  or  into  a  yein,  acnancre  might  not  result,  but  that  in  the  former  case  a  ijphi- 
litic  bubo,  and  in  the  latter  constitutional  syphilis,  might  occur  aa  the  primary  lesion, 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  hereditary  form  of  the  disease. 
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exudation,  without  puB,  unless  as  the  result  of  extraneous  irritation.  When , 
taken  between  the  thumb  and  finger,  the  margin  and  base  of  the  ulcer  present 
a  cartilaginous  or  membranous  hardness,  known  as  parchment-like  induraiion. 
This  induration  is  of  variable  persistence,  and  sometimes  disappears  before 
the  ulcer  has  healed.  It  is  much  less  evident  when  the  chancre  is  situated 
in  mucous,  than  when  in  cutaneous,  tissue,  and  hence  in  certain  situations, 
as  in  the  male  urethra  or  upper  part  of  the  vagina,  this  form  of  chancre 
maj  readily  escape  detection. 

2.  The  Deep  (%anere  (commonly  known  as  the  Hunterian  Chancre)  has  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  incubation — ftoixi  a  week  to  ten  days — ^and  is 
apparently  of  rarer  occurrence  at  the  present  day  than  formerly.  It  presents 
a  aeep  excavated  ulcer,  with  elevatea,  sloping  margins  and  a  foul  sur&ce, 
furnishing  a  serous  exudation  often  tinged  with  blood.  The  base  of  this 
chancre  is  deeply  indurated,  the  sensation  communicated  to  the  fingers  being 
frequently  compared  to  that  given  by  a  split  pea,  a  term  originally  used  by 
Benjamin  Bell,  in  illustration  of  the  size  of  the  chancre  itself.  The  indura- 
tion of  this  form  of  chancre  is  very  persistent,  sometimes  remaining  long 
after  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcer.  This  form  of  chancre  usually  niough 
not  necessarily  arises  from  a  primary  lesion  of  the  same  variety. 

3.  The  Phagedcmie  Chancre  is  nothing  more  than  either  the  superficial  or 
deep  chancre,  attacked  by  phagedsenic  ulceration.  If  this  extend  so  far  as  to 
pass  the  limit  of  induration,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  phagedienic 
chancroid. 

Characteristics  of  Chancre. — Induraiion  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  all 
forms  of  chancre,  but  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say  that  it  is  universally  present. 
In  the  case  of  deep  chancre  it  is  very  evident,  and  in  the  parchment-like 
form  could  probably  be  detected  ai  some  period  in  almost  every  case  of 
sup^cial  chancre,  if  the  patient  were  constantly  under  observation.  It 
may,  however,  in  this  form  of  chancre,  be  quite  evanescent,  and  may,  in 
either  variety,  disappear  under  the  influence  of  phagedsenic  action.  It  must 
be  distinguished  fi'om  the  inflammatory  thickening  and  hardness  which  occa- 
nonally  surround  the  chancroid,  and  this  can  usually  be  done  by  observing 
the  sharply  defined  limitation  of  the  true  syphilitic  induration  (which  gives 
exactly  the  sensation  of  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body),  and  by  observing 
the  absence  of  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation.  The  microscopic  char- 
arters  of  syphilitic  induration  are  not  very  distinctive.  Robin  found  fibres 
of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  with  fusiform  cells,  free  nuclei,  and  amorphous 
granules,  while  Ordoftez  observed  hypertrophy  of  the  normal  structures, 
with  inflammatory  lymph,  hemorrhagic  effusions,  round  or  oval  nuclei,  fusi- 
form cells,  and  bundles  of  fibres  in  diflerent  stages  of  development.  Accord- 
ing to  Auspitz  and  Unna,  the  epidermis  undergoes  a  peculiar  development, 
;^wing  downwards  in  processes  which  send  out  lateral  projections,  these 
Ittmg  subsequently  isolated  by  the  growing  connective  tissue.  Induration 
u  usually  developed  within  a  very  few  days  afler,  and,  occasionally,  even 
h^ore,  the  appearance  of  a  chancre ;  it  is  rarely  if  ever  manifested  for  the 
first  time  after  three  weeks.  Sigmund,  of  Vienna,  found  that  in  231  out  of 
261  cases,  induration  appeared  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  dajr  after  contagion. 
The  period  during  which  induration  persists  is  ordinarily  from  two  to  three 
fflootns,  and  in  some  instances  it  lasts  for  many  years. 

A  chancre  is  in  most  cases  solitary,  thus  difl*ering  in  a  marked  manner 
from  the  chancroid,  which  is  commonly  multiple.  When  two  or  more 
^'hancres  coexist  in  the  same  patient,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  arisen 
from  moltipie  but  simultaneous  inoculation,  and  usually  by  contagion  from 
secondary  lesions. 
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The  chancre  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  not  atUo4noculable ;  if, 
however,  as  is  done  by  the  advocates  of  syphilization,  the  chancre  be  irritated 
by  savine  ointment,  etc.,  until  its  secretion  becomes  purulent,  an  ulcer  may 
be  indeed  produced  by  auto-inoculation — ^but  it  is  not  proved  that  this  uloer 
is  a  chancre.'  This  fact  (the  non-auto-inoculability  of  chancre)  appears  to 
be  owing  to  a  property  which  syphilis  shares  with  smallpox  and  many  other 
affections,  viz.,  that  one  attack  of  the  disease  protects  a  patient,  for  a  time  at 
least,  from  any  subsequent  infection.  This  protective  influence  extends 
through  all  the  stages  of  syphilis,  so  that  a  second  attack  of  syphilis,  though 
possible,  is  very  rare.  Cases  have  been,  indeed,  recorded  in  which  a  chancre 
has  apparently  arisen  after  impure  coitus,  in  a  person  at  the  time  actually 
suffermg  from  general  syphilis ;  but,  as  shown  oy  Foumier,  the  suspected 
chancre  in  these  cases  is  really  but  a  reulceration  in  the  seat  of  the  original 
primary  lesion,  which  may  be  caused  by  any  irritation,  either  constitutional 
or  local — sexual  intercourse  being  but  one  form  of  local  irritation,  though 
one  which  may  easily  give  rise  to  confusion,  particularly  if  the  patient's 
partner  in  the  venereal  act  should  happen  to  be  affected  with  any  disease  of 
the  generative  organs,  whether  syphilitic  or  otherwise.* 

The  duration  of  the  chancre  is  self-limited ;  it  heals  without  treatment  in 
a  period  varying  from  a  few  weeks  to  several  months,  the  only  exception 
being  probably  in  the  case  of  the  phagedsenic  variety.  The  primary  and 
secondary  periods  of  syphilis  usually  overlap  each  other,  syphilitic  erythema 
occurrinK,  according  to  Bassereau,  in  about  three  out  of  four  cases,  before  the 
chancre  has  completely  healed.  The  cicatrix  of  a  chancre  is  more  or  less 
depressed,  accoraing  to  the  depth  to  which  ulceration  has  extended.  It  is  at 
first  discolored,  but  subsequently  becomes  whiter  than  the  surrounding  skin. 
It  is  usually  very  persistent,  and  can  often,  though  not  always,  be  distinguished 
from  the  scar  of  a  chancroid.  Ricord  first  pointed  out  that  a  chancre,  instead 
of  undergoing  cicatrization,  might  become  converted  into  a  mucous  patch. 
This  change  may  occur  in  any  situation,  but  is  most  often  seen  where  mucous 
tissues  are  nabitually  in  contact,  as  the  inside  of  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  inner 
surfiEices  of  the  labia,  the  folds  of  the  anus,  or  the  lining  surface  of  the  prepuce. 
The  change  occurs  when  the  repair  of  the  chancre  has  been  nearly  completed 
by  granulation,  and  consists  in  the  formation  of  a  white  membranous  pellicle, 
which  gradually  spreads  from  the  circumference  of  the  sore  to  its  centre.  It 
is  from  inattention  to  this  fact  that  a  mucous  patch  has  been  in  some  cas«& 
supposed  to  be  really  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis,  the  patient  not  being  seen 
until  the  transformation  has  occurred,  and  the  previous  existence  of  a  c^ncre 
thus  escaping  recognition. 

1  It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  the  ulcer  which  results  from  the  auto-inoca* 
lation  of  a  chancre  is  a  ehaneroidt  and  that  this  tends  to  confirm  the  view  of  Clerc,  that 
the  latter  lesion  is  a  derivative  of  the  chancre^  or,  in  other  words,  the  result  of  chancrous 
contagion  in  a  person  already  syphilitic,  Just  as  varioloid  is  the  result  of  the  varioiouM 
poison  acting  upon  a  person  already  protected  against  smallpox ;  bat  the  analogy 
rails,  because  varioloid  is  just  as  much  a  constitutional  disease  as  rariola  itself,  while 
the  chancroid  is  a  purely  local  lesion,  and  because  the  contagion  of  Tarioloid  will 
communicate  to  an  unprotected  person  not  varioloid  hut  smallpox,  while  the  chancroid 
can  only  reproduce  itself.  Moreover,  if  the  chancroid  be  a  derivative  of  the  chancre, 
the  latter  (and  of  course  syphilis  generally)  must  have  existed  before  the  affection 
which  is  its  mere  modification — an  hypothesis  which  is  contradicted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  the  histories  of  the  two  affections.  As  a  matter  of  observation,  the  nicer 
derived  from  auto-inoculation  of  a  chancre  appears  to  be  precisely  such  a  sore  as  can 
be  produced  by  inoculating  a  syphilitic  subject  with  non-venereal  matter. 

*  See  Foumier,  Archives  Oen.  de  MMecine,  Juin  et  Juillet,  1868. 
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Xized  Cbancre. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  chancroid  and  syphilis 
may  exist  in  the  same  patient  They  may  likewise  be  acquired  at  the  same 
moment.  Hence  a  patient,  a  few  days  after  impure  coitus,  may  present 
several  venereal  ulcers,  not  indurated  and  evidently  not  syphilitic — and  yet 
in  a  few  weeks,  without  further  exposure,  one  of  these  may  become  indu- 
rated and  be  followed  by  secondary  symptoms.  The  syphilitic  has  been 
inoculated  simultaneously  with  the  chancroidal  poison,  just  as  it  may  be 
inoculated  with  the  poison  of  cowpox,  the  vaccine  disease  disappearing  at 
the  usual  time,  and  syphilis  following  after  its  own  proper  period  of  incuba- 
tion. Again,  syphilis  may  be  inoculated  upon  a  previously  existing  chan- 
croid, a  chancre  being  the  result ;  or  conversely,  if  a  person  with  chancre 
have  sexual  intercourse  with  a  woman  affected  with  chancroid,  he  may 
acquire  the  latter  disease,  his  chancre  serving  as  a  point  of  inoculation.  The 
term  mixed  chancre  is,  perhaps,  an  unfortunate  one,  as  seeming  to  imply  that 
the  venereal  ulcer  to  which  it  refers  is  intermediate  between  chancre  and 
chancroid ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  not  in  any  degree  intermediate,  but  a 
result  of  the  accidental  coexistence  of  two  separate  diseases. 

Syphilitic  Bubo. — ^Induration  and  chronic  enlargement  of  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands  are  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  constant  sequels  of  chancre. 
As  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  the  latter  is  situated  on  the  genital  organs, 
it  is  the  in^inal  glands  that  are  usually  affected,  constituting  the  ordinary 
syphilitic  bubo;  but  induration  will  attack  the  facial  and  submaxillary 
glands  if  the  chancre  be  cephalic,  and  those  of  the  elbow  and  axilla  if 
the  initial  lesion  occupy  the  finger.  Cases  have  been  recorded  by  H.  Lee, 
and  others,  in  which  a  chancre  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  secondary 
symptoms,  without  the  intercurrence  of  a  bubo,  and  the  possibility  of  such 
an  event  must  therefore  probably  be  acknowledged :  such  cases  must,  how- 
ever, be  extremely  rare,  and  in  no  instance  can  it  be  fairly  claimed  that  this 
has  happened,  unless  the  patient  has  been  continuously  under  the  notice  of  a 
skilled  observer,  as  syphilitic  bubo  is  often  unperceived  by  the  patient  him- 
self, and  may,  like  the  induration  of  a  chancre,  pass  off  in  a  comparatively 
short  time. 

The  developmeni  of  a  syphilitic  bubo  coincides  pretty  closely  with  that  of 
induration  in  the  chancre  which  precedes  it ;  it  is  polyganglionic  and  usually 
inlaieral,  or,  in  other  words,  involves  the  whole  chain  of  superficial  glands, 
and  commonly  invades  both  groins  at  once.  The  glands  are  hard,  movable 
upon  each  other  and  beneath  the  skin,  usually  painless,  and  about  the  size 
of  almonds  {canyadaloid  enlargement) ;  one  is  frequently  larger  than  those 
which  surround  it,  the  group  being  fancifully  designated  by  French  writers 
as  the  '*plei€tde  ganglumnaire"  The  syphilitic  bubo  has  in  itself  tw  tendency 
to  suppurate,  and  when  suppuration  occurs  it  is  due  to  the  influence  of  some 
external  irritant,  to  the  patient's  being  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  to  the 
ooexistenoe  of  a  chancroid.  In  the  latter  case,  the  suppurating  bubo  will 
be  chancroidal,  and  its  pus,  of  course,  auto-inoculable.  The  duration  of  a 
syphilitic  bubo  is  variable,  lasting  usually  longer  than  the  induration  of  the 
chancre,  and  being  in  many  cases  quite  distinct  for  six  months  or  a  year 
after  infection.  Cases  have  even  been  recorded,  by  Venning  and  others,  in 
which  the  amygdaloid  condition  of  the  inguinal  glands  persisted  twenty 
years  or  longer ;  and  it  is  believed  by  the  above-named  writer  that  the  dis- 
appearance of  this  condition  may  be  considered  an  evidence  that  the  disease 
has  worn  itself  out,  and  that  the  patient  is  susceptible  of  re-infection.  The 
syphilitic  bubo  is  often  attended  by  induration  of  the  lymphatics  running  from 
the  chancre  to  the  affected  glands ;  resolution  usually  occurs  about  the  time 
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...  ■:■,  iu<.i'>u  kii^»ppeare  from  the  chaDcre,  but,  occasionally,  Buppurauui 
.-  «>i.    .HjrvLil,  a  number  of  fiBtulous  openings  being  formed  in  thecoaia 

I'  >>  ln'iiL'^t'il  by  some  surgeons  that  a  eypliilitic  bubo  may  occur  wtthon 
II  ;n-..\ij.tiug  fhancre,  and  this  hae  been  spoken  of  as  a  form  of  theBu 
.,  '■' KiiwU'v.  ^ch  cases  are,  however,  really  instancee  of  defective  obeei 
i.'iin.i'iul'viiluntary  deception  upon  the  part  of  the  patient.  Asuperficia 
luiniv  may  readily  De  unnoticed  by  a  patiebt,  or  even  by  a  surgeon, pw 
'iil:ti'ly  it'  situated  in  the  urethra,  or  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  if  unaccompuie 
ill  till  I'atiuu :  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  truti 
iliu  a.vioin,  that  the  iniiial  leaion  of  wyphUia  is  invariably  a  tkarurt. 


Secondary  Syphilis. 

liutweeu  the  time  of  appearance  of  a  chancre  and  the  period  at  whic 
xii-uitdury  sympUmu  are  developed,  there  is  an  interval  which  is  sometirai 
culk-d  the  period  of  iiumbation  or  latency.  The  former  term  is  better  appHf 
to  the  iut«rval  between  the  date  of  contagion  and  that  of  the  appearance  < 
ihu  chancre,  while  in  many  cases  the  disease  cannot  properly  be  said  to  \ 
latent,  as  the  chancre  and  att«ndant  bubo  frequently  continue  aiW  the  a 
puarance  of  general  syphilis,  the  primary  and  secondary  stages  ofl^o,  i 
already  remarked,  overlapping  each  other.  The  BhoFt«st  period  in  wbi( 
Ku  unh-eated  chancre  is  known  to  have  been  followed  by  secondary  symptoc 
is  tweuty-tive  days,  while  the  average  period,  as  shown  by  an  analysis 
at;arly  500  cases,  is  about  au;  weeAs.  Secondary  syphilis  rarely  appears  aft 
the  first  three  months,  and  almost  never  later  than  six  months,  unless  tl 
natural  evolution  of  the  disease  has  been  interfered  with  by  treatmei 
Secondary  eyphUis  cannot  occur  without  primary  syphilis  having  preceded  it 
the  apparent  exceptions  are  due  to  the  primary  symptoms  having  escap 
detection,  an  event  which,  as  already  seen,  may  readily  occur  under  vario 
circumstances. 


Premonitoiy  Bigns.^ — Certain  premonitory  symptom 
development  of  secondary  syphilis,  lasting  from  r  '^'"' 


usually  precede  t 
days  to  a  week 


more,  and  consisting  in  feorile  disturbance,  with  languor  and  general  disco 
fort,  v^ue  pains  of  a  neuralgic  character,  headache,  sometimes  apparen 
neuralgic,  but  sometimee  due  to  inflammation  of  the  pericranium,'  and  (j* 
ticularly  in  women)  anaemia.  With  the  exception  of  the  pericranial  hei 
ache,  these  symptoms  usually  disappear  upon  the  occurrence  of  the  enipti 
and  other  secondary  symptoms.  The  most  characteristic  and  usual  manil 
tations  of  secondary  syphilis,  are  cutaneous  eruptions,  sore  throat,  muo 
patches,  and  general  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  More  rarely 
find  foiling  of  the  hair,  certain  affections  of  tlie  eves  and  ears,  paralysis,  t 
other  symptoms  referable  to  the  implication  of  the  nervous  system. 

Cntaaeoiu  Eniptiona. — There  is  no  definite  syphilitic  erupUon.     On 
contrary,  a  large  number  of  skin  diseases  may  occur  as  manifestation! 
syphilis,  and  several  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  found  ooexisting  Id 

'  ThiB  remark  does  not,  of  course,  spply  W  hereditary  syphilU. 

'  According  to  Mauriac,  periottitiB,  whether  of  the  cranium  or  other  p«rt«,  is  m 
more  common  u  an  earlj  manifeatBtion  of  lypbilii  among  the  Arabs  in  Africa, 
the  inbabilanta  of  South  America,  than  among  the  reaidenU  of  other  counlriea. 
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same  case.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  any  extended  description 
of  the  various  syphilitic  eruptions,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  SyphiUhder- 
nucUa  or  SyphUideSy  for  a  &11  account  of  which  I  would  respectfully  refer  the 
reader  to  the  numerous  excellent  works  on  Venereal  Diseases  which  have  re- 
cently been  published,  and  more  especially  to  those  of  Cullerier,  Lancereaux, 
and  belhomme  and  Martin,  in  France,  of  H.  Lee  and  W.  J.  Coulson  in 
England,  and  of  Bumstead  and  Van  Buren  and  Keyes  in  this  country. 
Cazenave's  classification  is  that  usually  adopted,  those  eruptions  which  belong 
to  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis  being  tne  exanthemaUms  (erythema  and 
roseola),  the  paptUar  (syphilitic  lichen),  the  vesicular  (herpes,  eczema,  syphi- 
litic varicella,  etc.),  the  bulUms  (pemphigus  and  superficial  rupia),  and  the 
pwAular  (ecthyma,  acne,  and  impetigo).  Syphilitic  erythema  is  usually  the 
earliest  of  the  eruptions,  and  is  frequently  so  slight  as  to  escape  the  attention 
of  the  patient.  Ecthyma  is  likewise  an  early  manifestation  of  secondary 
syphilis,  and  is  very  often  met  with  in  the  scalp.  There  are  certain  features 
which  habitually  mark  all  forms  of  syphilitic  eruption,  and  which  have  a 
certain  diagnostic  value.  These  are  (1)  the  so-called  protean  character  of 
the  eruption,  or  the  appearance  simultaneously,  or  in  quick  succession,  of 
more  than  one  variety ;  (2)  the  peculiar  reddish-brown  or  copper-colored  hue 
of  the  eruption  in  its  declining  stage ;  and  (3)  the  absence  of  itching.  Four- 
nier  has  lately  pointed  out  a  peculiarity  of  the  skin  in  syphilis,  which  he 
considers  quite  significant.  This  is  cutaneous  anaesthesia,  of  which  he  de- 
scribes three  varieties,  viz.,  anaesthesia  as  regards  pain,  or  analgesia  (by  far 
the  most  common),  anaesthesia  of  general  sensibility,  and  anaesthesia  as 
regards  changes  of  temperature. 

Sore  Throat. — ^The  sore  throat  of  secondary  syphilis  may  consist  merely 
in  erythematous  efflorescence  of  the  part,  or  in  a  superficial  aphthous  ulcera- 
tion. This  may  affect  the  fauces,  tonsils,  palate,  cheeks,  or  tongue.  Occa- 
sionally, in  this  stage,  the  tonsil  may  present  an  excavated  ulcer,  with  sharp- 
cut  edges  and  sloughy  surface,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  chancroid,  and 
has  b^n  incorrectly  called  an  amygdaline  chancre.  The  severer  forms  of 
gjphilitic  sore  throat,  with  the  concomitant  affections  of  the  larynx  and 
(Esophagus,  belong  to  the  tertiary  period  of  the  disease. 

Mucous  Patches. — ^These,  which  are  also  called  Condylomata^  Moist 
Papules,  and  Mucous  Tubercles,  are  particularly  interesting  as  being  the 
manifestation  of  secondary  syphilis  wnich  is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  trans- 
mi^ion  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  probable  that  any  of  the  moist  forms  of 
eruption  may  occasionally  prove  the  source  of  contagion.  Mucous  patches 
occur  on  mucous  membranes,  or  where  the  skin  is  thin,  and  particularly 
where  two  sur&ces  are  habitually  in  contact.  They  are  thus  chiefly  seen  on 
the  vulva,  or  around  the  anus,  between  the  buttocks,  on  the  scrotum,  or  on 
the  penis;  in  the  mouth,  on  the  tonsils,  lip,  and  tongue;  and  more  rarely 
between  the  toes,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body. 
On  the  skin  they  appear  as  flat,  slightly  elevated  papules,  aoout  half  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  covered  with  a  slimy,  fetid  exudation.  This  appears  as  a 
kind  of  false  membrane  or  pellicle,  which  covers  a  raw  surface  from  which 
the  cuticle  has  been  previously  removed.  On  the  mucous  membranes  they 
are  less  elevated,  and,  in  the  mouth  at  least,  the  exudation  takes  the  form  of 
a  whitish  pellicle,  constituting  the  so-called  *'  opaline  patch."  Condylomata 
usually  first  appear  as  reddish  spots,  effusion  taking  place  beneath  the  cuticle, 
which  drops  or  is  rubbed  off,  the  surface  being  then  soon  covered  with  the 
characteristic  exudation.    Occasionally  a  chancre  is  directly  transformed 
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iDto  a  mucous  patch,  id  the  mauner  already  deflcribed.  Hucoue  patches 
produce  a  ereat  deal  of  local  irritation,  and  give  much  anoojance  by  their 
offensive  odor.  They  often  become  ulcerated,  and  are  occasionally  confluent. 
At  the  angles  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  and  at  the  margin  of  the  anus. 


they  are  apt  to  be  fissured,  in  the  latter  situation  coDetituting  a  form  of  what 
are  known  as  rkagades. 

Mucous  patches  are  very  frequently  met  with  in  either  sex,  but  probably 
most  often  in  woDien.  They  run  a  very  chronic  course,  and  are  apt  to  recur 
at  irregular  intervals. 

Urethral,  TafrinEl,  and  TTterine  Diuharg«s,  without  the  existence  of  anv 
recognizable  ulceration,  are,  as  pointed  out  by  Hammond,  Morgan,  and  tl. 
Lee,  occasionally  met  with  as  symptoms  of  secondary  syphilis,  and  are  prob- 
ably more  often  the  source  of  contagion  than  is  commonly  supposed. 

Enlargement  of  Lynphatie  Olands.  —  This  is  a  very  constant  and  sig- 
nificant manifestation  of  secondary  syphilis.  The  glands  roust  commonlv 
affected  are  the  posterior  cervical,  though  others  are  occasionally  involvnl. 
The  cervical  engorgement  is  most  marlced  when  a  pustular  eruption  exists 
upon  the  scalp;  this  form  of  glandular  enlai^ment  is  very  different  from 
the  glandular  induration  observed  in  the  primarv  stage,  though,  like  that, 
it  usually  ends  in  resolution.  The  period  of  development  of  this  character- 
istic symptom  is,  according  to  Bunistead,  from  six  to  eight  weeks  after  the 
HDpearance  of  the  chancre. 

Alopecia,  or  Palling  of  the  Hair,  is  an  early  symptom  of  secondary  syphilia. 
It  is  sometimes  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  reeogniEable,  and  is  most  marked 
when  the  scalp  is  the  seat  of  an  abundant  eruption.  Beside  the  hair  of  the 
head,  the  eyebrows  may  be  affected,  and  more  rarely  the  eyelashes  and  beard. 
This  form  of  alopecia  is  amenable  to  treatment,  and,  according  to  Bumatead, 
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18  often  absent  when  mercury  has  been  taken  in  the  primary  stage.  There  is 
another  form  met  with  in  connection  with  tertiary  syphilis,  which  is  usually 
incurable. 


of  the  Eye. — IrUia  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  during  the 
Becondary  stage  of  syphilis,  though  the  worst  form  of  the  affection  is  that 
which  occurs  in  the  tertiary  stage.  The  latter,  according  to  Gascoyen,  is 
really  due  to  syphilitic  contamination,  while  the  variety  met  with  during  the 
secondary  stage,  and  to  which  Virchow  gives  the  name  of  serous  iritis  or 
peri'iritiSf  results  ^m  accidental  causes,  beginning  with  congestion  or  in- 
flammation of  the  conjunctiva,  and  involving  the  ins  only  secondarily.  The 
vascular  sclerotic  zone  around  the  margin  of  the  cornea  is  not  very  well 
marked  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  nor  is  pain  a  constant  symptom.  Nodules 
of  lymph  soon  appear  upon  the  iris,  especially  around  the  pupil,  and  the 
aqueous  humor  often  becomes  turbid ;  the  cornea  is  occasionally  involved. 
The  pupil  is  sluggish  and  contracted  (occasionally  dilated),  but  tnere  is  little 
photophobia.  Both  eyes  are  often  attacked,  though  usually  not  simultane- 
ously. This  form  of  iritis  is  much  less  intractable  than  the  parenchymaious 
variety  which  occurs  in  tertiary  syphilis.  Retinitis  and  Choroiditis  are  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  syphilis,  usually  as  a  concomitant  or  sequel  of  iritis ; 
the  symptoms  consist  ol  mistiness  of  vision,  micropsia,  and  diminution  of  the 
visu^  field,  with  a  feeling  of  fulness  in  the  eye  and  some  circumorbital  pain, 
bat  without  photophobia.  It  is  sometimes  possible,  according  to  Wells,  to 
distinguish  these  affections  from  those  which  are  not  syphilitic,  by  their  oph- 
thalmoscopic appearances,  even  if  no  other  symptoms  of  syphilis  are  present. 
Syphilis  is,  according  to  Cowell,  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  diffuse 
neurthretinitis  and  exudative  retinitis^  which  are  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease.  The  former  is  quite  amenable  to  treatment,  and  is  fortunately  much 
mmmoner  than  the  exudative  variety.  Syphilitic  affections  of  the  lachrymal 
ftpparatus  have  been  recently  described  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Afietiona  of  the  Ear. — Acute  myringitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  membrana 
ivmpani,  sometimes  occurs  in  secondary  syphilis,  and  may  cause  permanent 
defiiiiess  from  inflammatory  thickening  of  the  part.  Dr.  F.  R.  oturgis  has 
reported  two  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear  due  to  secondary 
i«yphilis,  and  syphilitic  disease  of  the  internal  ear  has  been  observed  by  Roosa 
and  by  Moos. 

Affeetions  of  fhe  Vervoiu  System. — Hemiplegia,  with  or  without  loss  of 
consciousness,  often  preceded  by  persistent  headachie,  mydriams,  and  perhaps 
pUms,  IS  occasionally  observed  in  connection  with  the  secondary  stage  of 
syphilis.  The  explanation  of  these  cases  (in  which  no  appreciable  lesion 
may  be  found  after  death)  is,  according  to  Dr.  E.  L.  Keyes,  of  New  York, 
who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject,  that  the  paralysis  is  due  to 
general  or  partial  congestion  of  the  brain,  analogous  to  the  congestions  of 
the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  which  occur  in  secondary  syphilis. 

Aibetions  of  Joints  and  BnrssB. — These  may,  according  to  Keyes,  be 
aSected  in  secondary  syphilis,  becoming  congested  and  sometimes  painftil, 
though  in  other  cases  the  congestion  is  painless  and  followed  by  effusion. 

The  various  manifestations  of  syphilis  which  belong  to  the  secondary  stage 
occur  with  a  certain  degree  of  regularity  (the  exanthematous,  for  instance, 
usually  preceding  the  papular  eruptions),  and  last,  with  occasional  intermis- 
eions,  lor  a  period  varying  from  one  to  six  months.    They  are  general  symp- 
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toms,  that  is,  are  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  body  simultaneously,  and 
tend  to  a  spontaneous  cure,  leaving,  as  a  rule,  no  traces  to  mark  their  course. 
In  mild  cases  of  syphilis,  the  disease  appears  to  wear  itself  out  in  this  stage, 
and  tertiary  symptoms  are  therefore  by  no  means  of  invariable  occurrence. 


Tertiary  Syphilis. 

After  the  subsidence  of  the  secondary  stage  of  syphilis,  there  is  usually 
an  interval  before  the  development  of  tertiary  symptoms.  This  interval  is 
of  no  definite  length,  being  in  some  cases  of  several  years'  duration,  and  the 
patient  meanwhile  being  apparently  quite  well,  while  in  other  cases  the  third 
stage  begins  before  the  second  is  concluded,  so  that  they  absolutely  overlap 
each  other.  Tertiary  syphilis  may  affect  almost  anv  tissue  or  organ  of  the 
body,  and  the  symptoms  of  this  stage  are  developed  with  such  irregularity 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  classify  them  chronologically.  The  third  stage 
of  syphilis  is  called  the  stage  of  deposit,  as  it  is  marked  by  the  deposit,  in 
various  parts  of  the  body,  of  new  material,  which  may  take  the  form  of  a 
contractile  lymph,  leaving  depressed  cicatrices,  or  of  a  soft  gummy  substance, 
constituting  the  so-called  gummatous  syphilitic  tumors.  We  may  consider 
succeasively  the  manifestations  of  tertiary  syphilis,  in  the  skin,  mucQUs 
membranes,  eyes,  solid  viscera,  nervous  system,  areolar  tissue,  muscular  and 
fibrous  tissues,  and  bones  and  periosteum. 

Skin. — The  chief  cutaneous  manifestations  of  tertiary  syphilis  are  the 
ivhercvlar  and  squunums  eruptwna,  together  with  a  destructive  form  of  n^pia. 
Syphilitic  Tubercles,  which  may  be  either  dry  or  uleeratedy  occur  most  often 
on  the  face,  especially  about  the  lips  and  nose,  where  they  occasionally  pro- 
duce great  disfiguration.  They  begin  as  small,  solid,  cutaneous  tumors,  of 
a  dusky-red  color,  and  with  a  firm  base,  and  are  frequently  developed  in 
connection  with  the  hair-follicles.  They  are  often  aggregated  in  a  circular 
form,  and,  if  resolution  occurs,  leave  depressions  in  the  SKin,  which,  though 
at  first  copper-colored,  ultimately  become  white  and  scar-like.  The  ulcerated 

Fio.  198. 


Syphilitic  nipia.    (Dkuxtt.) 


syphilitic  tubercle  occasionally  produces  great  ravages,  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  lupus,  rodent  ulcer,  or  serpiginous  cnancroid.  It  heals  with  a  charac- 
teristic white  and  depressed  cicatrix,  if  the  ulceration  have  extended  deeply, 
or  with  a  thin  and  shining  scar,  if  superficial.  The  aquanwus  eruption 
assumes  the  form  of  Psoriasis,  Pityriasis,  or  Lepra,  Syphilitic  peoriaais 
often  attacks  the  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces,  and  the  eruption  is  m  theao 
situations  very  characteristic  of  the  nature  of  the  disease ;  palmar  or  plantar 
psoriasis  may  be  attended  with  cracks  and  fissures,  which  cause  a  good  deal 
of  irritation  and  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the  part  The  late  form  of 
Rupia,  which  occurs  in  connection  with  tertiary  syphilis,  differs  from  that 
seen  in  the  secondary  stage  merely  in  the  greater  depth  to  which  ulceradon 
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extends.  In  this  stage  a  severe  form  of  Alopecia  is  occasionally  seen,  in 
vhich  the  hair-follicles  all  over  the  body  may  be  destroyed,  the  affection 
beiog,  of  course,  incurable ;  this  variety  of  alopecia  usually  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  tubercular  eruption  already  described.  Syphilitic  Onychia, 
or  ulceration  in  the  matrix  of  the  nails,  which  become  dry  and  distorted, 
and  are  finally  thrown  off,  is  a  concomitant  of  the  squamous  eruptions,  and 
affects  the  hands  more  often  than  the  feet. 

■neons  Xembranes. — ^The  tongue  is  often  affected  in  tertiary  syphilis ;  it 
may  present  white  patches  upon  its  sur&ice,  apparently  due  to  lymphy  deposit 
md  opacity  of  the  epithelium,  upon  the  detachment  of  which  a  smooth  and 
slightly  depressed  spot  remains — or  there  may  be  a  tubercular  condition  of 
the  tongue,  analogous  to  that  described  as  affecting  the  skin,  which  may  end 
in  aloeration,  or  may  assume  the  form  of  a  deep-seated  lymphy  deposit, 
causing  stifiness,  contraction,  and  distortion  of  the  organ.  The  ulcerated 
form  of  lingual  syphilis  may  cause  great  destruction  of  the  part,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  epithelioma :  the  latter  affection  attacks  particularly  the 
nde  of  the  tongue,  is  solitary,  and  involves  the  submaxillary  ganglia;  while 
the  lingual  ifgphilitic  tubercle  is  commonlv  multiple,  occupies  the  dorsum  and 
base  of  the  tongue,  and  is  not  attended  by  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  tonsils,  fauces,  and  palate  suffer  in  tertiary  syphilis  from  ulceration, 
which  may  be  circumscribed  or  pha^edsenic.  The  latter  variety  usually 
revolts  from  the  ulceration  of  syphilitic  tubercle,  and  may  produce  very 
wide  destruction  of  parts,  involving  the  soft  palate  and  uvula,  pillars  of  the 
^uces,  and  orifices  of  the  Eustachian  tubes,  and  causing  difficulty  of  swal- 
lowing, with  perhaps  regurgitation  through  the  nostrils,  deaibess,  and  diffi- 
cahj  of  articulation.  The  discharge  is  very  offensive,  and  the  ulceration 
may  extend  to  the  nose,  larynx,  or  oesophagus,  or  may  even  involve  the 
cervical  vertebrse. 

The  larynx  and  trachea  may  be  affected  with  a  deposit  of  syphilitic  tuber- 
<*i€,  which  mav  undergo  ulceration,  causing  dyspnoea,  oft;en  of  a  paroxysmal 
'character,  and  perhaps  requiring  tracheotomy  mr  its  relief.  Contraction  of 
the  windpipe  may  occur,  constituting  tracheal  stricture,  or  the  voice  may  be 
permanently  impaired  by  alterations  of  the  vocal  cords. 

The  pharynx  and  cssophagus  may  be  the  seat  of  svphilitic  ulceration,  and 
'^iphageal  stricture  may  result  aft^  cicatrization.  The  colon  may  be,  accord- 
•n^  to  Paget,  afiected  in  tertiary  syphilis  with  a  form  of  ulceration  analogous 
It  the  aloerated  tubercle  of  the  skin.  CuUerier  has  described  a  syphilitic 
enteritis,  which  he  considers  analogous  to  the  erythema  of  the  skin,  and  as 
iherefi>re  belonging  to  the  secondary  period;  his  views  upon  this  point, 
however,  are  not  generallv  accepted.  The  rectum  may  become  ulcerated  in 
tertiary  syphilis,  giving  nse  to  a  troublesome  form  of  stricture  in  that  part. 
The  urethra  may  be  involved  in  tertiary  syphilis,  and  H.  Lee  believes 
that  many  cases  of  stricture  are  of  syphilitic  origin. 

Bye. — ^The  worst  form  of  syphilitic  iritis  is  that  which  occurs  during  the 
t^niary  stage.  In  this  variety  of  the  disease  the  iris  is  primarily  attacked, 
Ivit  in  an  insidious  and  almost  painless  manner,  becoming  the  seat  of  a  de^ 
pmt  cif  yellow  tubercles,  which  are  shown  by  the  microscope  to  be  identical 
m  <ructure  with  the  gummatous  tumors  found  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
TV  deeper-seated  structures  are  occasionally  involved,  permanent  disorgan* 
Ization  being  then  apt  to  occur,  though  Dr.  Rankin,  of  New  York,  has  re- 
p>rted  a  remarkable  case  of  syphilitic  atrophy  of  both  optic  nerves,  cured  by 
large  doaes  of  mercury,  strychma,  and  iodide  of  potassium.    R.  W,  Taylor 
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-  ut  secondary,  syphilitic  diseajse  of  the 
-      .11  lias  observed  optic  neuriHs  and  parah^ 
.  ^^yphilis. 

yailis  has,  until  recently,  not  attracted  as 
-.     .\jnong  the  organs  (apart  from  those  of  the 
tolitic  lesions  have  been  observed,  may  be  par- 
^u:s  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  mesenteric  glands, 
^t&  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
-;  philis  in  any  of  these  viscera,  except  the  testis; 
at*  internal  o^ans  is  habitually  treated  by  the 
»  I  be  surgeon.    For  a  Aill  account  of  these  affections 
.  ..r  to  the  work  of  Lancereaux,  which  has  been  trans- 
-^..tiiham  Society,  and  which  gives  a  very  complete  ac- 
itiii^ 
.,.^,  or  SyphUUic  Orchitis,  appears  under  two  forms,  the 
.  .  irvumscribed  or  gummy.    Interditial  Orchitis  occurs  in 
a^  tertiary  stage,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  a 
.,  Nvhich  occupies  the  trabeculse  of  the  testis,  rendering  the 
.  .    ieu^>  and  sometimes  eventually  leadin?  to  its  atrophy. 
>  vUfAially  affected,  becoming  somewhat  enlarged,  but  pain- 
.^  annoyance  only  by  its  weight.    Hydrocele  often  accom- 
V     i  lu  K)£  the  disease,  which  is  very  chronic,  and  rarely  followed 
v^,.  ii.    The  Circumscribed  or  Oummy  Orchitis  was  first  described 
u»  oi  Dublin,  as  Tubercular  SyphUitic  Sarcocele.    In  this  variety, 
V   «.4js$ti«  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  are  deposited  in  various  parts  of 
^..>v  H.  ih  of  which  are  usually  affected.    These  masses,  at  first  firm, 
><atuiug,  with  fatty  or  cretaceous  degeneration,  and  not  unfre- 
<  tiil  to  suppuration,  with  the  formation  of  fistulous  openings,  and 
...mv  a  ftingous  protrusion  of  the  testicle  itself.    Under  the  micro- 
.K>x'  yellowish  masses  are  found  to  differ  from  ordinary  lymph,  in 
uiJij  a  large  amount  of  cells  and  fet  globules,  with  cr^tals  of  mar- 
Vhe  ovary  is  occasionally  affected  in  tertiary  syphilis  in  a  similar 
t  u>  the  testicle. 


Hti^v^^t  System. — ^The  brain  and  spinal  cord  sufier  in  tertiary  syphilis, 

v.s^u  K>i  a  lymphy  or  gummy  nature  taking  place  in  the  substance  of 

.^x^^  v'lXHntt.  or  in  their  membranes,  and  giving  rise  to  various  nervous  dis- 

.. , iHuutH*,  such  as  Epilepsy y  Paralysis  (which  may  be  local  or  general', 

H.wMi  vH  rare  manifestation  of  syphilis  of  which  Dr.  R.  H.  Alison  has  col- 

vn4\hI  tour  cases).  Menial  Perturbation^  or,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  H.  Henry, 

«\tolut<^  Pementia,    Diabetes  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  syphilitic  disease 

v^i  \\\%^  htixo  of  the  brain.    The  credit  of  first  distinctly  recognizing  the  ex- 

wtiv'UVH^  of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  due,  I  believe, 

U'  lNOudi>,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  whose  first  paper  was  written  in  1847,  though 

wkA  jMiblishcd  till  some  years  subsequently.    The  subject  has  since  then 

v^hh^IvimI  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  elaborate  memoirs  have  been  written 

\\\\  Mvphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  by  several  authors,  especially 

|iv  ^HK^i^AUy  ^h^  younger,  and  Zambaco,  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  re- 

M|ir(fti\illy  referred.    A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  syphilitic  deports 

huvo  boon  found  in  the  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  nerve-centres. 

Art6ri6i. — The  occurrence  of  arterial  degeneration  as  a  result  of  syphilis 
hiiM  long  been  recognized,  but  the  change  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  atheroma.    According  to  Heubner  and  Ewald,  however,  it  diflfers  from 
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tbtcoDditioD  in  afiecting  exclucdvely  the  smaller  arteries,  and  in  haying  no 
tendencj  to  gelatinoid  or  cartilaginoid  change,  or  to  fatty  or  calcareous  de- 
geoentioD.  The  syphilitic  change,  according  to  these  authors,  consists  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  type,  occupying  the 
JDoer  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  formed  by  nuclear  proliferation  of  the  cells  of 
the  epithelial  lining.  If  so  large  as  to  occlude  the  artery,  thrombosis  occurs 
and  ifl  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  vessel. 

Areolar  Kasue. — ^The  subcutaneous  and  submucous  areolar  tissues  are 
tlie&vorite  seats  of  the  so-called  gummy  or  gummaioui  deposits  of  tertiary 
srphilifl.  These  usually  occur  as  hard,  round,  indolent,  suocutaneous  nod- 
ole?,  which  gradually  undergo  softening  and  become  adherent  to  the  skin ; 
alcentioD  mially  takes  place,  and,  after  the  extrusion  of  a  slough,  the  part 
heals,  leaving  a  depressed  scar  which  is  at  first  purple,  but  subsequently 
l)eeajne8  white.  When  cut  open,  these  nodules  or  gummatous  tumors  pre- 
^Dt  a  tolerably  firm  cystic  investment,  containing  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  or 
T"^^  substance,  whence  their  name.  Their  size  varies  from  a  half  inch  to 
two  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  usually  solitary,  occurring  at 
sicceasive  intervals,  though  occasionally  multiple.  They  are  chiefly  seen 
opoo  the  extremities  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Under  the  microscope, 
tl|eT  are  found  to  consist  principally  of  fibres,  granules,  and  nucleated  cells, 
^th  a  few  elastic  fibres,  free  nuclei,  and  capillary  bloodvessels.  When 
titaated  in  the  wbmuoous  tissue^  gummata  give  rise  to  troublesome  ulcera- 
tions, and  cause  some  of  the  most  intractable  forms  of  syphilitic  sore  throat. 
^er  are  also  met  with  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  genito-urinary 
''W8  in  both  sexes. 

IvKolar  and  Tibroiis  Tisines;  BnrssB. — QummaJUyas  Tumi's  occur  in 
the  voluntary  muscles,  tendons,  and  fascise,  interfering  with  the  ftinctions 

Fio.  199. 


Syphilitic  panaris.    (From  a  patient  at  the  Children's  Hospital.) 

•f  the  parts,  and  sometimes  causing  deep  and  painftil  ulcers.  They  may  also, 
iccrirding  to  Keyes,  affect  the  burs»,  either  primarily  or  by  extension  from 
^kL^*?"**'  .  fingers  and  toes, in  which  situations  they  may  involve 
'ttber  the  superficial  tissues,  or  the  periosteum  and  bone  (when  disorganiza- 
ti'm  of  the  joints  may  follow),  they  give  rise  to  the  troublesome  condition 
"^^n  M  SffffhiUiic  PanariB  or  WhtUaw,  or  SyphUUie  Dactylitis,  the  latter 
aame  banc  preferred  by  Taylor,  of  New  York,  who  has  given  an  excellent 
•^«n^  of  the  affection.  (See  Fig.  199.)  Ricord  and  others  state  that 
•n»u»  my  cause  rigid  muscular  wnJtradim  (as  of  the  biceps),  without 
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reports  cases  of  tertiary,  as  well  as  of  secondary,  syphilitic  disease  of  the 
ktckrymal  apparatus,  while  C.  S.  Bull  has  obeeryed  optic  neurttit  and  parahfns 
of  the  ocular  muscles  as  a  result  of  syphilis. 

Solid  Yiscera. — Visceral  syphilis  has,  until  recently,  not  attracted  as 
much  attention  as  it  deseryes.  Among  the  organs  (apart  from  those  of  the 
neryous  system)  in  which  syphilitic  lesions  haye  been  obseryed,  may  be  par- 
ticularly mentioned  the  testis,  liyer,  spleen,  kidneys,  mesenteric  glands, 
lungs,  and  heart.  The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
the  changes  produced  by  syphilis  in  any  of  these  yiscera,  except  the  testis ; 
and,  indeed,  syphilis  of  the  internal  organs  is  habitually  treated  by  the 
physician  rather  than  by  the  surgeon.  For  a  Aill  account  of  these  affections 
1  would  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Lancereaux,  which  has  been  trans- 
lated for  the  New  Sydenham  Society,  and  which  giyes  a  yery  complete  ac- 
count of  yisceral  syphilis. 

Syphilitic  Sarcocele,  or  Sifphilitie  Orchitis,  appears  under  two  forms,  the 
interstitial  and  the  circumscribed  or  gummy.  Interstitial  Orchitis  occurs  in 
the  early  part  of  the  tertiary  stage,  and  is  attended  with  the  formation  of  a 
contractile  lymph,  which  occupies  the  trabeculse  of  the  testis,  rendering  the 
organ  hard  ana  dense,  and  sometimes  eyentually  leadine  to  its  atrophy. 
One  testis  only  is  usually  affected,  becoming  somewhat  enlarged,  but  pain- 
less, and  giying  annoyance  only  by  its  weight  Hydrocele  often  accom- 
panies this  form  of  the  disease,  which  is  yery  chronic,  and  rarely  followed 
by  suppuration.  The  Circumscribed  or  Oummy  Orchitis  was  first  described 
by  Hamilton,  of  Dublin,  as  Tubercular  Syphilitic  Sarcocele,  In  this  variety, 
numerous  masses  of  a  yellowish-gray  color  are  deposited  in  yarious  parts  of 
the  testes,  both  of  which  are  usually  affected.  These  masses,  at  first  firm, 
undergo  softening,  with  fatty  or  cretaceous  degeneration,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  lead  to  suppuration,  with  the  formation  of  fistulous  openings,  and 
occasionally  a  fungous  protrusion  of  the  testicle  itself.  Under  the  micro- 
scope, these  yellowish  masses  are  found  to  differ  from  ordinary  lymph,  in 
containing  a  large  amount  of  cells  and  &t  globules,  with  crystals  of  mai^ 
garine.  The  ovary  is  occasionally  affected  in  tertiary  syphilis  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  testicle. 

Heryoiis  System. — ^The  brain  and  spinal  cord  sufier  in  tertiary  syphilid, 
deposits  of  a  lymphy  or  gummy  nature  taking  place  in  the  substance  of 
those  organs,  or  in  tneir  membranes,  and  giying  nse  to  various  nervous  dis- 
turbances, such  as  Epilepsy,  Paralysis  (which  may  be  local  or  general  ^ 
Chorea  (a  rare  manifestation  of  syphilis  of  which  I)r.  R.  H.  Alison  has  col- 
lected four  cases),  Meittal  Perturbation,  or,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  H.  Henry, 
absolute  Dementia.  Diabetes  is  said  to  have  resulted  from  syphilitic  disease 
of  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  credit  of  first  distinctly  recognising  the  ex- 
istence of  syphilitic  lesions  of  the  central  nervous  system  is  due,  I  believe, 
to  Reade,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  whose  first  paper  was  written  in  1847,  though 
not  published  till  some  years  subsequently.  The  subject  has  since  then 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  elaborate  memoirs  have  been  written 
on  syphilitic  affections  of  the  nervous  system  by  several  authors,  especially 
by  Lagneau,  the  younger,  and  Zambaco,  to  whose  works  the  reader  is  re- 
spectfully referred.  A  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  syphilitic  deposits 
have  been  found  in  the  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  nerve-centres. 


I. — ^The  occurrence  of  arterial  degeneration  as  a  result  of  syphilis 
has  long  been  recognized,  but  the  change  has  been  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  atheroma.    According  to  Heubner  and  Ewald,  however,  it  differs  from 
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that  conditioD  in  affecting  excliuively  the  emaller  arteries,  and  in  having  no 
tendency  to  gclatinoid  or  cartilaginoid  change,  or  to  fatty  or  calcareous  de- 
generation. The  syphilitic  change,  according  to  these  authors,  consistfl  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  growth  of  the  connective  tissue  type,  occupying  the 
inner  coat  of  the  vessel,  and  formed  by  nuclear  proliferation  of  the  c^ls  of 
the  epithelial  lining.  If  so  large  as  to  occlude  the  art«ry,  thrombosis  occurs 
and  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  vessel. 

Areolar  Tiuna. — The  subcutaneous  and  submucous  areolar  tissues  are 
the  &vorite  seats  of  the  so-called  mmmy  or  (fumnuUam  deposits  of  tertiaiv 
syphilis.  These  usually  occur  as  hard,  round,  indolent,  subcutaneous  nod- 
ules, which  graduallv  undergo  softening  and  become  adherent  to  the  skin ; 
ulceration  finally  talces  place,  and,  after  the  extrusion  of  a  slough,  the  part 
heals,  leaving  a  depressed  scar  which  is  at  first  purple,  but  subsequently 
becoDkes  white.  When  cut  open,  these  nodules  or  gummatuus  tumors  pre- 
sent a  tolerably  6rm  cystic  investment,  containing  a  semi-solid  gelatinous  or 
ytanmy  substance,  whence  their  name.  Their  size  varies  from  a  half  inch  to 
two  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  and  they  are  usually  solitary,  occurring  at 
successive  intervals,  though  occasionally  multiple.  They  are  chiefly  seen 
upon  the  extremities  and  upper  part  of  the  trunk.  Under  the  microscope, 
thev  are  found  to  consist  principally  of  fibres,  granules,  and  nucleated  cells, 
vita  a  few  elastic  fibres,  free  nuclei,  and  capillary  bloodvessels.  When 
situated  in  the  tuimrntsous  tisttte,  gummata  give  rise  to  troublesome  ulcera- 
tions, and  cause  some  of  the  most  intractable  forms  of  syphilitic  sore  throat. 
They  are  also  met  with  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  genito-urinary 
organs  in  both  sexes. 

Kvaonlar  and  Fibroiu  Tiinea;  Buns. — Qwnmatoua  Tumon  occur  in 
the  voluntary  muscles,  tendons,  and  fasciie,  interfering  with  the  functions 


of  the  parts,  and  sometimes  causing  deep  and  painful  ulcers.  They  may  also, 
•ccordiDg  to  Keyn,  affect  the  burse,  either  primarily]  or  bv  extension  from 
ntber  tissues.  In  the  fingers  and  toes,  in  which  situations  tney  may  involve 
rither  the  superficial  tissues,  or  the  periosteum  and  bone  (when  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  joints  may  follow),  they  give  rise  to  the  troublesome  condition 
known  as  Syphiliiio  Panaris  or  Whttloui,  or  SyphiliHe  DaetylUU,  the  latter 
name  being  preferred  by  Taylor,  of  New  York,  who  has  given  an  excellent 
account  of  the  affection.  (See  Fig.  199.)  Ricord  and  others  state  that 
■yphilis  may  cause  ri^  mutcular  oontractum  (as  of  the  biceps),  without 
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organic  change.    The  so-called  congenital  tumor  of  the  stemo-mastoid 
muscle  appears  in  some  cases  to  be  a  syphilitic  lesion. 

Bones  and  Periostennt — Periostitis  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  tertiary 
syphilis,  and  the  periosteum  of  those  bones  which  are  subcutaneous  is  meet 
often  affected,  as  of  the  tibia,  cranial  bones,  clavicle,  sternum,  radius,  and 
ulna.  Osteocopic  (literally,  bone-tiring)  pain  is  often  observed  long  before 
any  other  symptom,  and,  m  a  large  majority  of  cases,  has  the  peculiarity  of 
being  aggravated  by  the  warmth  of  bed.  Syphilitic  periostitis  is  usually 
circumscribed,  and  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  oblong  swellings,  called 
nodeSf  which  are  commonly  hard  and  indolent,  being  due  to  lymphy  deposit 
in  and  beneath  the  periosteum,  but  which  in  other  cases  are  fluctuating  and 
tender,  and  apparently  due  to  the  deposit  of  gummatous  material.  They 
may  often  be  dispersed  by  treatment,  but  occasionally  persist,  becoming  con- 
verted into  exostoses.  Suppuration  rarely  occurs,  unless  the  bone  itself  be 
involved.  Syphilis  affects  the  bones  by  producing  chronic  osteitis^  leading  to 
hypertrophy  and  induration,  or  to  caries  and  necrosis.  These  may  affect 
any  bones,  but  are  most  frequent  in  the  jaws  and  skull — either  the  vault  or 
base,  but,  according  to  H.  Allen,  rarely  both  together — and  sometimes  lead 
to  destruction  of  the  hard  palate,  falling  in  of  the  nose,  or  grave  cerebral 
disturbance.  Syphilitic  necrosis  may,  according  to  Virchow,  be  recognized 
by  observing  that  the  sequestrum  has  a  perforated  and  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance, which  he  attributes  to  the  previous  existence  of  gummy  matter  in  the 
part.  A  peculiar  form  of  dry  caries  is  described  by  the  same  writer,  as  due 
to  the  pressure  of  a  gummy  tumor,  leading  to  inflammatory  atrophy  without 
suppuration.  Two  such  cases  are  referred  to  by  Erichsen,  both  occurring  in 
the  head  of  the  tibia. 


Hereditary  Syphilis. 

The  natural  history  of  this  form  of  syphilis  differs  from  that  of  the  acquired 
variety,  chiefly  in  having  no  primary  stage.  A  foetus  may  be  infected  in 
several  ways :  (1)  the  mother  may  be  the  subject  of  secondary  or  tertiary 
syphilis,  the  father  being  healthy ;  (2)  both  parents  may  be  syphilitic,  when 
the  disease  will  probably  be  inheritea  in  a  worse  form  than  if  one  alone  be 
affected ;  (3)  the  mother  may  be  healthy  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  may 
acquire  syphilis  during  pregnancy,  and  transmit  it  to  her  ofllspring ;  and  ( 4  • 
the  father  may  transmit  the  disease  to  the  foetus,  without  directly  infectins; 
the  mother,  who,  however,  may  in  turn  be  infected  by  the  embryo.  The 
latter  mode  of  transmission  is  denied  by  many  authors,  and  is  certainly  of 
rarer  occurrence  than  the  others.  The  syphilitic  embryo  very  often  dit« 
before  the  ftill  term  of  intra-uterine  life  is  accomplished,  and  abortion  then 
follows.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  a  child  presents  mucous  patches  anci 
other  unmistakable  evidences  of  syphilis  at  the  moment  of  birth,  and  the 
disease  is  then  properly  called  congenital.  More  often,  however,  the  child  i$ 
apparently  healthy  when  bom,  or,  if  cachectic,  presents  no  definite  morbid 
lesions.  Hereditary  8;^philis  is  usually  developed  from  a  fortnight  to  two 
months  after  birth,  but  may  appear  at  any  time  within  the  first  year.  It  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  first  manifestation  of  hereditary  syphilis  ever 
occurs  at  a  later  period,  the  apparent  exceptions  which  have  been  re)K>rled 
being  probably  cases  of  acquired  syphilis,  or,  if  of  the  hereditary  form  of 
the  disease,  cases  in  which  the  early  symptoms  have  been  overlooked. 

The  early  manifestations  of  hereditary  syphilis  belong  to  the  secondary 
period  of  the  disease,  those  which  are  most  characteristic  being  vmoow 
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patches,  syphUUie  pemphigvs,  and  caryza — ^the  muffles  of  the  popular  vocab- 
ulaiy.  LaryngUis  may  also  occur  in  this  stage,  with  inflammation  of  the 
buccal  mucous  membrane,  or  syphilitic  siomatUia.  If  the  latter  exist,  the 
temporarv  teeth  are  apt  to  be  ill-formed  and  carious,  and  often  drop  before 
the  usual  time.  The  child  becomes  sallow  and  withered,  and  seems  prema- 
turely old.  If  death  do  not  occur  from  malnutrition  during  this  stage  of 
the  disease,  there  is  usually  a  lull  in  the  symptoms,  the  later  manifestations 
(which  belong  to  the  tertiary  period)  not  being  deyeloped  until  after  the 
fifth  year,  and  usually  about  the  age  of  puberty.  The  most  characteristic 
sicns  of  hereditary  syphilis,  in  this  staee,  are  interstitial  keratitis^  linear  eica- 
tnees  at  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  and  a  peculiar  notched  condition  of  the 
permanent  teeth  (Fig.  200),  particularly  of  the  upper  central  incisors,  first 
pointed  out  by  J.  Hutchinson.  Interstitial  keratitis  usually  affects  both  eyes, 
and  is  attended  with  a  formation  of  lymph  between  the  laminae  of  the  comeaB, 
which  often  remain  permanently  opaque 
in  spots.    Iritis  is  mucn  rarer  in  the  heredi-  FiQ-  200. 

tary,  than  in  the  acquired,  form  of  the  .nb..*     .  ^ 

disease.     Inflammation  of  the  choroid  ^  and 
(^  nerve,  and  deafness,  are  also  sometimes 
obeeryed  as  a  result  of  hereditary  syphilis. 
The  viacera  affected  in   these  cases   are        Syphuidc  permanent  teeth.  (Hutchin- 
chiefly  the  liyer  and  lungs,  the  brain  and     son.) 
thymus  gland  being  more  rarely  inyolyed. 

The  hones  may  be  afiected  in  hereditary  syphilis,  the  lesions  particularly 
descrying  attention  being  the  syphilitic  panaris  or  dactylitis  (p.  461),  and  a 
peculiar  inflammatory  condition  of  the  epiphyseal  extremities  of  the  bones, 
sometimes  attended  with  suppuration  ana  canes,  and,  from  the  loss  of  func- 
tion which  attends  the  disease,  called  by  Parrot  the  pseudo-paralysis  of 
inherited  syphilis. 

A  person  who  is  the  subject  of  hereditary  syphilis  is  in  a  great  degree,  if 
Dot  aJtogether,  protected  from  syphilitic  contagion  in  after-life,  this  being 
another  proof  of  the  essentially  constitutional  nature  of  the  disease.  Acquir^ 
infantile  syphilis  does  not  present  any  marked  diflerence  from  the  same  dis- 
ease as  ol^nred  in  the  adult. 


Diagnosis  of  Syphilis. 

I  haye  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  natural  history  and  morbid  anatomy  of 
syphilis,  because  it  is  only  by  means  of  a  thorough  comprehension  of  tncse 
that  the  surgeon  is  able  to  recognize  and  attach  due  significance  to  the  yarious 
sinnptoms  of  the  aflection — these  symptoms  being  often  developed  with  ap- 
parent irregularity,  and  being  constantly  modified  by  previous  treatment,  or 
by  various  extraneous  circumstances.  In  the  diagnosis  of  most  diseases,  great 
sriBistance  can  often  be  obtained  from  the  patient,  who,  if  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent, can  usually  give  a  more  or  less  complete  history  of  his  own  case ;  but  in 
syphilis,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the  statements  of  the  patient. 
Apart  from  wilftil  deception,  or  concealment,  to  wfiich  there  is  of  course 
unusual  temptation  in  many  cases  of  syphilis,  there  is  another  difliculty, 
which  is  that,  the  symptoms  being  spread  over  a  term  of  years,  and  often  in 
themselves  trivial,  the  patient  either  does  not  notice  them,  or  subsequently 
forgets  their  existence,  and  thus,  with  every  intention  of  honesty,  is  con- 

*  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull  has  seen  gyphilitic  iritis  and  irido-choroiditis  within  a  few  hours  of 
birth,  the  affection  then  being  properly  called  congenital. 
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Btantly  apt  to  mislead  the  surgeon  by  giving  erroneous  answers  to  such  ques- 
tions as  are  propounded.  The  most  important  point  for  consideration  with 
reference  to  the  diagnosis  of  primary  syphiMs,  is  the  mode  of  distinguishing 
the  chancre  from  the  chancroid.  It  is  by  no  means  always  easy,  or  even 
possible,  to  make  this  diagnosis  without  careful  and  repeated  ofc^rvation: 
the  surgeon  must  in  fiict  rely  more  upon  the  natural  hidory  of  the  disease, 
than  upon  the  symptoms  presented  at  any  one  period.  The  diagnostic  marks 
between  chancre  and  chancroid  may  be  conveniently  presented  in  parallel 
columns: — 


Chaaeroid. 

No  period  of  incubation ;  the  sore  is  fully 
developed  from  four  to  six  days  after  ex* 
posure.  Usually  multiple,  if  not  at  first, 
oecoming  so  subsequently  by  auto-inocu- 
lation. 

An  excavated  ulcer,  with  sharply-cut, 
puncbed-out  edges,  a  gray  sloughy  surface, 
and  furnishing  a  copious  auto-inoculable 
pus.     Not  adherent  to  subjacent  tissue. 

No  induration  unless  from  extraneous 
causes,  and  then  merely  temporary  inflam- 
matory engorgement. 

Little  or  no  tendency  to  heal;  often 
spreads,  and  liable  to  become  phagedsBnic. 
Bubo  not  usual,  and,  when  present,  com- 
monly monolateral  and  monoganglionic ; 
apt  to  suppurate,  and,  if  it  do  so,  the  re- 
sulting ulcer  usually  chancroidal. 

A  strictly  local  disease,  never  producing 
systemic  infection,  and  one  attack  afford- 
ing no  protection  against  subsequent  con- 
tagion. 


Ohaaere. 

A  distinct  period  of  incubation;  sore 
appears  from  one  to  seven  (usually  three ^ 
weeks  after  exposure.  Usually  solitary, 
and,  when  multiple,  is  so  from  the  first ; 
very  rarely,  if  ever,  by  auto-inoculation. 

A  superficial  erosion,  or  an  ulcer  with 
hard,  elevated,  sloping  edges,  scooped  out 
surface,  and  furnishing  a  scanty,  serous, 
usually  non-purulent  secretion.  If  an 
ulcer,  adherent  to  subjacent  tissue. 

Peculiar,  persistent,  non-infiammatory 
induration,  often  parchment-like  in  char- 
acter. 

Tends  to  heal  spontaneously,  and  rarely 
becomes  phagedsnic.  Bubo  almost  in- 
variable, oilateral,  poly  ganglionic,  inda- 
rated,  and  indolent;  rarely  suppurates, 
and  does  not  furnish  auto-inoculable  pus. 

A  strictly  constitutional  disease,  sys- 
temic infection  being  present  from  the 
first,  and  manifesting  itself  by  definite 
symptoms,  usually  f^om  six  weeks  to  three 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the  chan- 
cre. One  attack  usually  protects  from 
subsequent  contagion. 

Beside  the  information  derived  from  observation  of  the  patient,  valuable 
aid  in  forming  a  diagnosis  may  be  sometimes  derived  from  confrantaiion  and 
inoeaUdion.  Confrontation  consists  in  examining  the  person  from  whom  the 
disease  has  been  contracted,  and  its  value  depends  upon  the  fact  that  chan- 
croid can  onlv  produce  chancroid,  while  syphilis  can  only  be  imparted  by  a 
syphilitic  lesion.  It  is  in  many  cases,  from  obvious  reasons,  impossible  to 
make  use  of  confrontation,  but,  when  available,  it  is  a  diagnostic  means  of 
great  value. 

Inoculaiion  of  either  chancroid  or  chancre,  should  never  be  practised  ex- 
cept upon  the  patient's  own  person ;  if  the  suspicious  sore  be  a  chancroid, 
inoculation  will  produce  another  chancroid,  while  if  it  be  a  chancre,  the 
result  will  almost  invariably  be  negative — ^unless  the  original  sore  have  been 
first  irritated  by  treatment,  when  inoculation  may  indeed  produce  an  ulcer, 
though  not,  probably,  one  of  a  chancrous  nature  (see  p.  452). 

Microscopic  examination  has  been  employed  by  Biesiadecki  as  a  means  of 
distinguishing  chancroid  from  chancre.  Sections  of  a  chancroid  present 
appearances  identical  with  those  of  simple  ulceration,  while  in  chancre  the 
interior  of  the  bloodvessek  and  lymphatics  is  packed  with  white  cells,  thu« 
accounting  in  some  degree  for  the  characteristic  induration. 

It  is  often  possible  to  declare  a  sore  to  be  a  chancroid^  when  yet  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  assert  positively  that  symptoms  of  stfpkilis  will  not  follow,  for 
(1)  the  patient  may  have  acquired  both  diseases  simultaneously — in  which 
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csae  he  may  have  what  is  called  a  mixed  chancre^  or  may  have  a  genuine 
chancroid  on  the  genital  organs,  and  a  chancre  (derived  perhaps  from  a 
seoondarj  lesion)  elsewhere,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  mouth;  or  (2)  he  may 
^are  acquired  syphilis  in  some  previous  exposure  —  the  disease  remaining 
latent  until  excit^  to  activity  by  the  fresh  irritation  produced  by  the  chan- 
croid, which,  in  such  a  case,  would  naturally  appear  to  the  patient  to  be  the 
actual  cause  of  syphilitic  infection. 

(Aanere  may  occasionally  have  to  be  diagnosticated  from  cancer,  epithe- 
lioma^ or  similar  affections.  This  is  particularly  the  case  when  chancre 
occurs  in  unusual  situations,  as  on  the  fingers,  lips,  or  tongue.  The  syphilitic 
nature  of  the  disease  may  usually  be  recognized  by  observing  the  early  im- 
plication of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  effect  of  anti-syphilitic 
treatment,  which  should  always  he  tried  before  resorting  to  operative  meas- 
ures in  any  doubtftil  case. 

Syphilitic  Bubo  is  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  any  affection  except  chronic 
wrofdmu  adenitia.  If  there  be  no  concomitant  signs  b^  which  the  nature  of 
the  case  may  be  revealed,  the  surgeon  should  avoid  givmg  mercury  until  the 
development  of  secondary  symptoms. 

Diagnosis  of  Secondary  and  Tertiary  Syphilis. — Here  the  surgeon  must 
tAj  not  upon  any  one  or  two  symptoms,  but  upon  the  coexistence  of  a  num- 
ber, and  especially  upon  their  course  and  order  of  development ;  in  other 
words,  he  must  rely  upon  careAil  clinical  observation  and  his  general  knowl- 
e*ige  of  the  natural  history  of  the  disease.     A  surgeon  meeting  with  a  case 
of  iritis,  or  of  cutaneous  eruption,  or  of  periosteal  rheumatism,  in  a  person 
of  notoriously  lax  morality,  should  not  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that 
cite  disease  is  probably  syphilitic ;  for  to  do  so  would  be  as  unphilosophical 
u  it  might  be  unjust.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  patient  should  suffer  from 
.^uent  attacks  of  recurrent  iritis,  copper-colored  eruptions  of  various  forms, 
f<8t-cervical  engorgement,  alopecia,  and  occasional  development  of  mucous 
patches;  or  from  osteocopic  pains,  indolent  nodes,  and  gummatous  tumors 
f  the  areolar  tissue — even  though  such  a  patient  should  appear  as  virtuous 
if  Joseph,  or  as  wise  as  Penelope — ^the  surgeon  might  reasonably  conclude 
ittzt  he  had  to  deal  with  a  case  of  syphilis,  and  should  direct  his  remedies 
a^^irdingly.    The  diagnosis  may  often  be  assisted  by  observing  the  traces  of 
;^  maiu^stations  of  the  disease,  such  as  induration  of  the  genital  organs, 
r^»f  the  inguinal  glands,  or  the  depressed  white  cicatrices  of  syphilitic  ulcera- 
"'•n.   The  seat  of  ulceration  is  often  in  itself  significant.    Leg  ulcers  which 
t^r  not  syphilitic,  are  almost  always  found  below  the  middle  of  the  calf,  and 
*nj  ulcer  of  obscure  origin,  situated  at  a  higher  point,  may  accordingly  be 
'"ied  upon  with  suspicion. 

Finally,  the  diagnosis  of  syphilitic  affections  of  the  viscera,  or  nervous 
'y^^m,  in  the  absence  of  external  manifestations,  can  often  be  merely  con- 
•"^ral.  Light  may,  however,  often  be  thrown  upon  such  cases,  by  noting 
'>  effect  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment. 

Pkognosis. 

>*yphiliii,  an  seen  at  the  present  day,  is  certainly  a  milder  affection  than 
:  nneriy.  This  is  apparently  due  chiefly  to  the  tendency  which  it  shares 
rth  other  diseaees,^  to  become  less  virulent  by  frequent  transmission.     A 

*  A  famsliftr  example  ia  the  yaocine  disease,  which  is  more  violent  when  produced 
ij  Tfttter  freab  from  the  cow,  than  when  transmitted  from  arm  to  arm  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 
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considerable  number  of  persons — more  than  is  commonly  supposed — are, 
besides,  at  least  partially  protected  by  inheritance.  Moreover,  as  surgeons 
more  generally  understand  the  natural  history  of  the  affection,  their  treat- 
ment has  become  more  judicious ;  and  the  reckless  use,  or  abuse,  of  mercury, 
which  was  formerly  so  common  in  cases  of  syphilis,  and  which  undoubtedly 
exercised  an  untoward  influence  on  the  course  of  the  disease,  has  now  given 
way  to  a  more  moderate  and  philosophical  employment  of  this  powerful 
remedy. 

In  any  individual  case,  the  prognosis  will  depend  upon  several  circum- 
stances. Infection  from  a  deep  (Hunterian)  or  Irom  a  phagedsenic  chancre, 
will  probably  give  rise  to  a  worse  form  of  the  disease  than  would  be  acquired 
from  contact  with  secondary  lesions.  A  deep  chancre  usually  indicates  a 
graver  infection  than  a  superficial  erosion,  if  a  patient  be  of  a  strumoutt 
constitution,  or  broken  down  by  previous  illness,  or  of  dissipated  habits,  the 
prognosis  will,  other  things  being  equal,  be  less  &vorable  than  in  the  ca.se 
of  one  who  is  robust,  and  who  will  probably  take  due  care  of  his  health 
during  the  course  of  treatment.  According  to  Sigmund,  syphilis  acquireil 
in  advanced  life  runs  a  milder  course  than  in  younger  persons.  Secondary 
symptoms  will  almost  invariably  occur  in  every  case  of  syphilis,  but  in  a 
mild  case  will  probably  declare  themselves  at  a  later  period,  will  be  less 
intense,  and  will  be  more  evanescent,  than  in  one  which  is  severe.  Again, 
the  form  of  the  first  eruption  is  of  prognostic  value,  an  erythema,  or  roseola, 
indicating  a  milder  form  of  syphilis  than  one  of  the  other  varieties.  When 
the  tertiary  stage  has  once  appeared,  the  chances  of  complete  recovery  be^ 
come  very  doubtful ;  though  the  disease,  however,  can  rarely,  under  thes^f 
circumstances,  be  entirely  eradicated,  its  manifestations  may,  in  most  in- 
stances, be,  by  judicious  treatment,  held  more  or  less  in  check,  and  \i£v 
prolonged  with  considerable  comfort  to  the  patient  Death  from  acquintl 
syphilis  is  rare. 

The  prognosis  of  hereditary  aypkilis,  if  properly  treated,  is  usually  fav<.»r- 
able  as  regards  life,  unless  the  disease  be  manifested  at  the  time  of,  or  very 
soon  after,  birth,  when  a  fatal  result  may  be  feared. 

Treatment  of  Syphilis. 

Trea^ent  in  Primary  Stage. — As  syphilis  is  a  constitutional  disease,  it 
is  to  be  met  principally  by  constitutional  treatment.  The  most  valuahK* 
anti-syphilitic  remeay  is  unquestionably  mercury,  the  next  in  value  bein;: 
probably  the  iodide  of  potassium.^  It  is  believed  by  most  authorities  that 
not  only  do  the  primary  manifestations  of  syphilis  disappear  more  quickly 
when  mercury  is  given,  than  when  it  is  withheld,  but  that  the  development 
or  evolution  of  secondary  symptoms  is,  if  not  prevented,  at  least  retanlt^ti 
and  favorably  modified  by  the  administration  of  the  remedy  during  the  pri> 
mary  stage.  Prof.  Bumstead  and  others  believe,  however,  that,  upon  the 
whole,  those  cases  do  better  in  which  mercury  is  withheld  until  the  onset  of 
the  secondary  stage,  and  hence  only  use  this  drug  for  primarv  syphilis  in 
exceptional  cases.  My  own  opinion  is  that,  while  there  can  he  no  doiiht 
that  a  chancre  will  heal  under  local  applications  alone,  yet  that,  if  thv 
nature  of  the  sore  be  well  marked,  and  particularly  if  it  be  accompanied  by 
the  characteristic  syphilitic  bubo,  it  is,  on  the  whole,  safer  to  give  mercury-. 

^  The  modus  operandi  of  these  drugs  is  still  a  matter  of  dispute ;  perhaiM  we  ma v 
come  nearest  the  truth  in  saying  that  they  probably  act  by  promoting  eiimiDaticK 
iind  absorption— elimination  of  the  syphilitic  virus,  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
absorption  of  the  lymphy  and  gummy  deposits  which  characterize  the  later  manifr^. 
tations  of  the  disease. 
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toking  care,  of  course,  to  guard  against  salivation,  and  discontinuing  the 
remedy  if  it  appear  to  irritate  the  patient's  system.  If,  however,  there  be 
the  slightest  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sore,  or  if  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  be  such  as  to  contra-indicate  the  use  of  mercury,  it  is  much 
better  to  rely  upon  local  measures,  giving  only  tonics  or  such  other  medicinal 
agents  as  may  be  required  by  the  particular  exigencies  of  the  case.  For 
primary  syphilis,  mercury  is,  perhaps,  best  riven  by  the  mouth,  and  the 
preparation  which  I  prefer  is  the  protiodide  Qiydrargyri  iodidum  viride  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia),  which  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  opium, 
as  in  the  following  formula:  R.  Hydrarg.  iodid.  virid.  gr.  iij~iv;  Ext.  opii 
gr.  ij ;  Confect.  opu  9j.  M.  Div.  in  pilul.  No.  xij.  8ig.  One  three  times  a 
day.  This  combination  may  often  be  used  for  many  weeks,  or  even  a  longer 
time,  without  salivating,  purging,  or  producing  any  other  disagreeable  effect. 
It  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  any  tenderness  of  the  gums  is  perceived. 

With  regard  to  the  Local  Treatment  of  chancre,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
keep  the  part  clean  and  free  from  sources  of  irritation,  hastening  cicatriza- 
tioUf  when  healing  has  begun,  by  occasional  light  touches  with  nitrate  of 
silver.  There  is  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  destroy  the 
indurated  base  of  the  sore  by  cauterization,  for  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  systemic  infection  has  taken  place  at  or  before  the  first  appearance 
of  the  chancre.  Excision  is  recommended  by  some  authors,  and  may  be 
resorted  to  under  exceptional  circumstances :  thus  if,  in  a  case  of  phimosis, 
a  chancre  were  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  prepuce,  circumcision  would 
be  justifiable,  though  it  could  hardly  be  expected  to  exercise  any  curative 
inflaenoe  over  the  course  of  the  disease.  If  a  chancre  be  attacked  with 
phagedctna^  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  opium,  and  of  the 
potassio-tartrate  of  iron,  both  locally  and  generally,  with  free  stimulation, 
if  the  condition  of  the  patient  require  it.  Mercury  may  be  given  cautiously, 
and,  as  it  were,  tentatively,  bein^  discontinued  if  the  phagedsenic  action 
continue  to  spread  under  its  employment.  Cauterization  with  nitric  acid, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  ^reat  remedy  for  phagedsenic  chancroid, 
u  rarely  needed  in  the  treatment  of  phagedsenic  chancre.  If  the  surgeon 
«ui(pect  the  existence  of  a  mixed  chancrCy  he  should  treat  the  case  as  one  of 
Mmpie  chancroid,  until  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  affection  becomes  evident. 
Cauterization  with  nitric  acid  will,  in  such  a  case,  be  required  under  any 
circumstances,  and  little  or  no  harm  will  result  from  delaying  the  use  of 
mercury  until  the  diagnosis  has  been  rendered  positive. 

But  little  can  be  done  for  the  treatment  of  St^hilitic  Bubo:  attempts  may 
be  made  to  promote  resolution  by  pressure,  or  by  the  employment  of  discu* 
tient  applications,  though  the  latter  should  be  used  with  great  caution,  lest 
they  induce  suppuration.  Pressure  may  be  conveniently  applied  by  means 
of  a  compressed  sponge  and  spica  bandage,  or  by  means  of  a  suitable  truss. 
If  the  patient  remain  in  bed,  a  weight,  or  bag  of  shot,  may  be  simply  laid 
upon  the  groin.  Inunction  with  mercurial  or  iodine  ointment,  combined 
with  the  ointment  of  hyoscyamus,  or  of  stramonium,  may  sometimes  be  ad- 
vantageously employed ;  or  the  part  may  be  simply  covered  with  mercurial 
plaster,  or  even  with  the  ordinary  soap  plaster.  I  have  sometimes  observed 
oenefit  from  the  application  of  tmcture  of  iodine,  around,  but  not  over,  the 
enlaiged  glands,  in  the  way  recommended  by  F.  Jordan.  An  Austrian 
*urgeon,  Dr.  Jakubowitz,  recommends  injections  with  a  hypodermic  syringe 
<»f  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  (R.  Potass,  iodid.  gr.  xv.  Tine,  iodin. 
gtt.  V,  Aouse  fjj.  M.).  If  suppuration  occur,  troublesome  sinuses  will  proba- 
bly be  left,  which  must  be  treated  on  the  general  principles  laid  down  at 
paj?e  3d4 ;  while  if,  as  is  oft^n  the  case,  the  patient  give  evidence  of  struma, 
mercury  must  be  abandoned,  and  iodine  and  cod-liver  oil  substituted. 
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Secondary  Stage. — By  the  course  of  treatment  above  described,  it  is 
possible,  though  not  prooable,  that  the  development  of  secondary  symptoms 
may  be  prevented.  In  Secondary  SyphUiB  the  use  of  mercury  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  proper,  though,  even  here,  its  employment  will  occasion- 
ally be  forbidden  by  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  or  by  inju- 
rious consequences  having  resulted  from  its  incautious  or  too  prolonged 
administration  during  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease.  An  important  rule 
to  be  remembered  in  the  use  of  mercury,  in  all  stages  of  syphilis,  is  that  the 
drug  should  be  very  gradually  introduced  into  the  S3rstem,  and  that  salivation 
should  be  carefnlly  avoided.'  In  the  secondary  stage,  mercurial  inunction 
is,  I  think,  preferable  to  the  internal  administration  of  the  remedy ;  half  a 
drachm  of  mercurial  ointment,  or,  which  Berkeley  Hill  prefers,  anointment 
containing  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  oleate  of  mercury,  may  be  slowly  rubbed 
into  the  inner  part  of  the  thighs,  once  a  day  (the  hand  being  covered  with  a 
soft  leather  glove,  soaked  in  fat  to  prevent  absorption,  if  the  treatment  be 
carried  out  by  an  attendant),  or  into  the  soles  of  the  feet,  as  recommended 
by  Coulson,  in  which  case  woollen  socks  should  be  constantly  worn.  In  in- 
fantile cases,  a  few  grains  of  the  ointment  may  be  smeared  upon  a  strip  of 
flannel,  which  is  then  applied  as  a  belly-band.  In  many  cases  the  use  of 
inunction  is  objected  to  by  the  patient,  and,  under  such  circumstances,  various 
preparations  of  mercury  may  be  given  by  the  mouth,  the  best  probably  being 
the  corrosive  chloride,  in  doses  of  n-om  one-sixteenth  to  one-eighth  of  a  grain, 
three  times  a  day,  after  meals.  It  is  best  given  in  solution,  much  diluted, 
and  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  bitter  tonics,  with  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron,  or  (dissolved  in  ether)  with  cod-liver  oil.  The  foUowine 
formula,  the  second  and  third  of  which  are  imitated  from  Bumstead,  wiu 
usually  prove  satisfactory : — 

B.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  corrosiv.  gr,  j  ;  Tioct.  gentian,  comp.  f^ij  ;  Syr.  zingiberi^ 
fzj  :  AqusB  f^v.  M.    Sie.  Tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

R.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  corro«iv.  gr.  vj-viij  ;  Tinct.  ferri  clilorid.  fjj.  M.  Sig. 
Ten  drops  for  a  dose,  in  water. 

B.  Hydrarg.  chlorid.  corrosiv.  gr.  i-ij  ;  Btheris  f^  ;  01.  morrhiUD  fjviij.  M. 
Sig.  Tablespoonful  for  a  dose,  in  the  froth  of  porter. 

The  red  iodide  of  mercury  is  also  a  good  preparation,  in  cases  of  second- 
ary syphilis,  and  may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  iodide  of  potassium, 
in  doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain  of  the  former  to  eight  or  ten  grains  of 
the  latter  remedy. 

Mercurial  fumigaiion  may  be  employed  in  obstinate  cases  of  cutaneous 
syphilis,  and  is  the  method  preferred  by  Langston  Parker  and  H.  Lee.  The 
patient  being  enclosed  in  a  suitable  framework,  covered  with  oil-cloth,  steam 
IS  introduced,  together  with  the  fumes  derived  from  the  slow  volatilization  of 
a  drachm  or  two  of  calomel,  or  of  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  by  means  of  a 
tin  plate  heated  with  a  spirit-lamp,  or,  which  is  perhaps  oetter,  by  means 
of  the  ingenious  apparatus  devised  by  the  late  Dr.  Maury,  of  this  citv 
{Fjg.  201). 

The  use  of  mercury  by  hypodermic  injection  has  been  of  late  successfiillT 
resorted  to,  in  cases  of  syphilis,  by  Lewin,  of  Berlin,  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  and  tnis  mode  of  exhibiting  the  drug  may  be  employed 
when  other  methods  are  for  any  reason  contra-indicated.  From  one-tweifth 
to  three-eighths  of  a  grain  of  the  corrosive  chloride,  dissolved  in  15  minims^ 
of  water,  or,  which  Staub  prefers,  in  a  chlor-albuminous  solution,  made  with 

^  Dr.  Keyes,  of  New  York,  has  shown,  by  actual  counting,  that  small  doeetof  mer- 
cury absolutely  increase  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  both  in  healthy  persona  and  in 
the  subjects  of  syphilis. 
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murute  of  Ammonium,  common  salt,  and  vbite  of  e^,'  may  be  injected 
once  or  twice  daily ;  or  Bamberger's  peptonized  solution,  which  contuna  the 
bichloride  and  common  salt;  or,  which  is  preferred  by  Ragazzoni,  half  a 
grain  of  the  biniodide,  diBsolved  with  a  little  iodide  of  potassium  in  half  a 
fluidrachm  of  distilled  wat«r.  Pick  and  Streitz  employ  a  preparation  known 
as  "  iodo-pepton,"  which  is  a  peptonized  solution  of  the  corrosive  chloride 
with  iodide  of  potaasium.    Either  of  theee  methods  I  should  consider  upon 
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the  whole  better  than  the  injection  of  calomel,  suspended  in  a  mucilage  of 
acacia,  as  recommended  by  the  Italian  surgeons  Pirochi  and  Porlezza. 

Should  Saiivation  occur  during  the  administration  of  mercury,  the  remedy 
most  be  stopped,  and  astringent  and  detergent  mouth-washes  freely  employed. 
The  treatment  may  be  suosequently  cautiously  resumed,  or  the  iodide  of 
potA»um  may  be  used  instead.  The  occurrence  of  Mercurial  Eetema,  which, 
bowever,  is  rarely  produced  by  the  doses  of  mercury  employed  at  the  present 
d»T,  would,  also,  of  course,  require  the  discontinuance  of  the  remedy. 

The  Local  Treatment  of  secondarv  syphilis  is  sufficiently  simple.  The 
irritation  produced  by  Mwxms  Patdiea,  may  be  relieved  by  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  which  I  prefer,  the  solution  of  nitrate  ot  mercury, 
with  black-wash  as  an  after-dressing.  Conradi  and  Charon  recommend  the 
oae  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  instantly  by  the  application  of  metallic  zinc. 

Sjphiiitie  Sore  Throat  may  be  treated  with  chlorate  of  potassium  gargles, 

■  Staab'a  solution  may  be  in»de  Kccording  to  tbe  following  rormala ; — 

R.  Hydrarg.  oblorid.  corroiiv.,  Ammonii  muriat.,u3J  ;  Sodu  cblarid.  ^  i  Aq. 
dML  (3!*-  Uiice  et  col>,  deiade  adde  Ovl  alb.  no.  j,  Aq,  deit.  q.a,  pro  f^iv. 
Of  tfaii  lolution  16  minima,  contaioing  about  -^  grain  of  the  lublimato,  may 
be  iojaetad  twice  dailj. 
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or  with  caustic  applications,  if  there  be  any  phagedsenic  tendency.  The 
use  of  dilute  munatic  acid,  by  means  of  the  cUomveer,  may  occasionally  be 
advantageously  resorted  to. 

Iritis  demands  the  unsparing  instillation  of  atropia.  The  great  risk  is 
from  occlusion  of  the  pupil,  and,  in  this  affection,  the  local  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  the  general  treatment.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  mercury  for 
syphilitic  iritis,  I  do  not,  in  ordinary  cases,  recommend  it,  unless  it  be  required 
for  other  syphilitic  manifestations.  The  plan  of  treatment  which  I  prefer 
is  that  recommended  by  Carmichael,  which  consists  in  the  administration  of 
drachm  doses  of  the  oil  of  turpentine,  in  addition  to  which  may  be  given 
(in  the  iritis  of  the  tertiary  stage)  the  iodide  of  potassium.  The  following 
formula  will  be  found  satis&ctory,  in  most  cases : — 

B*  01.  terebinth,  f^jss;  Tioct.  opii  f^u;  AcaciaB,  Sacch.  alb.,  aa^ij;  01.  gmul- 
therisB  gtt.  iv  ;  Aqu«  fjiv.  M.     Sig.  Tablespoonful  three  times  a  day. 

If,  however,  a  very  rapid  effect  be  needed,  or  if  the  patient  cannot  take 
the  turpentine,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort  to  mercury. 

Alopecia  is  sometimes  the  source  of  a  good  deal  of  annoyance,  and  may 
be  treated  with  washes  containinj^  the  tincture  of  cantharides. 

The  course  of  treatment  briefly  sketched  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is 
that  adapted  to  a  case  of  secondary  syphilis  occurring  in  a  nealthy  person. 
If  the  patient  be  debilitated,  tonics,  and  especially  iron  and  quinia,  should 
be  given  at  the  same  time  as  mercury,  if  it  oe  deemed  safe  to  give  the  latter 
drug  at  all.  The  diet  should  be  plain  but  abundant,  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  alcoholic  stimulus  should  be  given  if  the  patient  is  used  to  its  employ- 
ment. The  clothing  should  be  sufficiently  warm,  and  preferably  of  wool, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all  exposure  to  wet  or  cold.  The 
mercurial  course  should,  as  a  rule,  not  be  begun  until  the  disappearance  of 
the  premonitory  signs,  but  should  then  be  continued  regularly,  and  with  as 
few  mtermissions  as  possible,  until  all  secondary  symptoms  have  passed  bv. 
By  careful  and  judicious  treatment,  and  by  strict  attention  to  hygienic 
rules,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  disease,  if  of  ordinary  mildness,  will 
exhaust  its  virulence  in  this  stage,  and  that  the  patient  may  thus  escape 
the  tertiary  manifestations  of  syphilis,  which  are  at  the  same  time  the  most 
distressing  and  the  most  hopeless.  To  remove  the  pigmentary  stains  left  by 
syphilitic  eruptions,  Laugleoert  applies  small  blisters  kept  open  for  a  few 
days,  so  as  to  substitute  white  for  copper-colored  cicatrices. 

Tertiary  Stage. — In  tertiary  syphilis,  mercury  may  be  employed  (prefer- 
ably by  inunction)  for  the  dry  tubercular  and  squamous  eruptions,  and  for 
the  interstitial  form  of  syphilitic  orchitis ;  but  for  the  other  manifestations 
of  the  tertiary  stage  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  usually  a  better  remedy.  It 
may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  flfieen  grains,  three  times  a  day«  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  the  bitter  tonics,  mineral  acids,  or  cod-liver  oil. 

As  a  Local  Application  to  syphilitic  ulcers,  black-wash,  or  iodoform,  either 
in  powder  or  in  solution  with  glycerin  and  alcohol,  may  be  commonly  em- 
ployed ;  or  if  the  ulceration  be  widely  diffused,  as  in  bad  cases  of  rupia, 
calomel  fumigation  may  be  substitutea.  For  the  tertiary  affections  of  the 
throat,  chlorinated  gargles,  with  caustic  applications,  or  atomization  of 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  may  be  suitably  resorted  to. 

The  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  must  often  be  persisted  in,  more  or  lev 
continuously,  for  many  years,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  ascertain  by 
experiment  the  minimum  dose  which  will  keep  the  symptoms  in  check,  and 
let  that  be  constantly  employed.  The  same  hygienic  rules  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  tertiary  as  in  the  secondary  stage  of  the  disease. 
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Hereditary  Syphilis,  in  its  early  manifestations,  is  best  treated  by  mercurial 
inunction,  in  the  way  already  described.  In  the  later  stages,  iodide  of 
potaasium,  with  tonics,  and  especially  iron  and  quinia,  will  be  found  of  ser- 
vice. The  saccharated  iodide  of  iron  is  particularly  recommended  by 
Monti.  A  syphilitic  infant  need  not  be  weaned  if  its  mother  be  able  to 
nurse  it.  It  snould  not,  however,  be  put  to  the  breast  of  a  healthy  woman, 
lest  the  latter  should  be  infected  by  contact  with  secondary  lesions  in  the 
child's  mouth. 

If  a  pregnant  woman  be  syphilitic,  she  should  take  mercury,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  prevent  abortion,  and  to  save  her  offipring  from  inheriting  her 
disease. 

Syphilization. — Syphilization,  or  inoculation  with  the  pus  obtained  by 
artificial  irritation  of  a  chancre,  or  with  that  from  a  chancroid,  was  first  rec- 
ommended by  Auzias  de  Turenne,  of  Paris,  both  as  a  prophylactic  and  as  a 
remedy  for  syphilis,  and  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  treatment  of  the 
disease  by  Prof.  Boeck,  of  Christiania.  This  mode  of  treatment  has  been 
thoroughly  tested  by  a  number  of  surgeons  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  profession  is  almost  unanimously  opposed  to  its  em- 
ployment. Its  use  as  a  means  of  prophylaxis  is  clearly  unjustifiable,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  artificially  inoculated  disease  is  more  tractable 
than  that  which  is  acquired  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  as  to  the  curative 
efiect  of  syphilization,  Uie  testimony  of  most  unprejudiced  observers  tends 
1(1  show  that  (1)  it  is  ver^  doubtful  whether  it  exercises  any  beneficial  in- 
fluence, and  that  (2)  if  it  do  any  good,  it  is  probably  merely  as  a  means  of 
producing  a  depurative  effect,  just  as  has  been  done  by  vaccination,  or  by 
the  use  of  blisters. 

Inoculation  with  chancroidal  pus  (which  is  sometimes  practised  under  the 
impression  that  the  chancroid  is  a  syphilitic  lesion)  is  quite  unjustifiable, 
ai>  merely  adding  another  disease  to  that  from  which  the  patient  is  already 
suffering.  I  do  not  recommend  a  resort  to  syphilization  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  have  mentioned  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  historical  interest. 
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TUMORS. 

The  word  tumor,  in  its  etymolo^cal  sense,  signifies  a  swelling.  In  the 
writings  of  surgeons  and  pathologists,  however,  it  is  used  with  a  more  re- 
idricted  meaning,  and  may  be  denned  as  a  circumscribed  enlargement  of  a 
part,  due  to  the  presence  of  a  morbid  growth.  Tumors  occur  in  both  sexes, 
and  at  every  age,  and  may  be  occasionally  found  in  almost  every  region  of 
the  body.  Though  originating  in  and  deriving  their  nourishment  from  the 
tiflsues  in  which  they  occur,  they  have,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  independent 
organic  life,  growing  or  withering  without  regard  to  the  state  of  nutrition  of 
the  rest  of  the  body.  They  may  be  more  or  less  strictly  limited  by  an  in- 
ve£(ting  membrane,  or  may  be  widely  diffused,  or  infiltrated,  among  the  sur- 
HMinding  tissues.  Their  anatomical  elements  may  be  the  same  as  those  of 
the  tissue  in  which  they  grow  {homologous,  homomorphovs),  as  in  the  case 
of  a  &tty  tumor  growing  amid  fat,  or  may  be  quite  different  (heterologous, 
KeUromorphous),  always,  however,  preservmg  a  certain  analogy  to  normal 
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tiBBue  elements,  from  which,  though  in  character  they  may  deviate,  they 
never  entirely  depart  Tumors  may  be  either  solitary  or  multiple;  if  the 
latter,  they  may  oe  of  the  same  or  of  different  kinds.  When  two  or  more 
tumors,  of  the  same  nature  coexist,  thev  may  have  been  developed  simulta- 
neously or  consecutively ;  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  occasionally,  though 
(except  in  the  case  of  cancer)  rarely,  possible  to  trace  a  direct  anatomical 
connection,  through  the  vascular  system  (as  in  the  process  of  embolism'),  or 
otherwise,  between  the  first,  which  is  then  called  primary^  and  the  secondary 
tumors,  or  those  which  are  subsequently  formed.  The  origin  of  seeondary 
cancerous  tumors  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  traceable  to  absorption 
from  the  primary  tumor,  through  the  medium  of  the  lymphatic  system. 

Causes. — ^The  causes  of  the  development  of  tumors  are  sometimes  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  as  where  a  cystic  tumor  results  from  obstruction  of  an 
excretory  duct,  or  where  the  occurrence  of  a  fatty  tumor,  or  of  an  adven- 
titious bursa,  is  directly  traceable  to  the  effect  of  pressure.  In  most  instances, 
however,  no  direct  cause  of  the  occurrence  of  a  tumor  can  be  detected,  while 
the  indirect  or  predisposing  causes  are  usually  matters  of  conjecture,  rather 
than  of  demonstration.  Inheritance  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  the  development 
of  tumors,  especially  of  the  cancerous  variety.  Age,  and  the  degree  ot/une- 
tioncU  (tctivUy  of  any  particular  organ,  sometimes  exercise  a  causative  influ- 
ence upon  the  development  of  tumors :  thus  morbid  growths  are  more  frequent 
in  adults  than  in  children,  and  occur  more  often  in  an  organ  the  functional 
activity  of  which  is  decreasing,  than  in  one  which  is  undergoing  development, 
or  in  one  which,  though  completed,  is  still  active.  S^  exerts  a  certain 
causative  influence,  women  being,  upon  the  whole,  more  liable  to  tumors 
than  men.  Finally,  as  direct  irritation  has  been  seen  to  give  rise  to  a  tumor, 
it  is  occasionally  possible  to  trace  the  origin  of  a  morbid  growth  to  indireH 
irritation  transmitted  through  the  nervous  system ;  mammary  tumors  thus 
sometimes  appear  to  be  caused  by  uterine  disturbance. 

Classification  of  Tnmors. — ^It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that 
certain  tumors  occasion  inconvenience  merely  by  their  bulk  or  position, 
and  by  their  interference  with  the  functions  of  adjacent  parts,  having  no  ten- 
dency in  themselves  to  cause  death :  while  other  tumors  inevitably  prove  fatal 
if  left  to  themselves,  and  have  an  almost  invariable  tendency  to  recur  in  the 
same  or  another  part  if  removed :  hence  the  ordinary  division  of  tumors  into 
those  which  are  benign,  innocent,  or  ncn-malignant,  and  those  which  are 
malignant.  Certain  tumors,  again,  are  fatal  if  neglected,  but  if  removed  are 
not  certain,  though  apt,  to  recur:  these  have  been  looked  upon  as  occupying 
an  intermediate  position,  and  have  been  called  semi-malignanL  This  general 
division,  foundea  upon  the  clinical  characters  of  morbid  growths,  has  many 
advantages,  but  is  ooviously  not  as  accurate  or  scientific  as  would  be  a  classi- 
fication of  tumors  founded  strictly  upon  their  anatomical  peculiarities.  Such 
a  classification  has  been  proposed  by  Virchow  and  other  authors,  and  would 
doubtless  have  been  generally  adopted  by  surgical  writers  as  well  as  by  path- 
ologists, but  for  the  fact  that  a  knowledge  of  the  microscopical  characters  of  a 
tumor  does  not  always  give  definite  information  as  to  its  clinical  hisU>r}\ 
which  is  of  course  (from  the  surgeon's  point  of  view)  the  most  important 
matter  for  consideration.    The  classification  adopted  in  the  following  pag€». 

'  A  remarkable  case  has,  however,  been  recorded  by  Hayem  and  Graux,  in  which 
a  flbro-plastic  tumor  of  the  ligamentum  patellsB  was  followed  by  a  timllar  growth  io 
the  lung,  directly  traceable  to  embolism.  Other  examples  of  transference  of  non- 
cancerous tumors  have  been  recorded  by  Virchow,  Moore,  Bryant,  and  Heitzmana, 
of  New  York. 
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aims  to  combine,  in  a  manner  convenient  to  the  student,  a  reference  to  both 
the  clinical  histories  and  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  various  morbid 
growths. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TUMORS. 

Non-Malignant  Tumors. 
1.  Oyttio  Tnmors;  Cjstf. 

A.  Simple^  or  Barren.  B,  Compound^  or  Proliferous, 

(1.)  Serous;  hygromata.  (8.)  Complex. 

(2.)  Synovial.  (9.)  With  intra-cystic  growths. 

(3.)  MucoQS.  (10.)  Cutaneous. 

(4.)  Sanguineous.  (11.)  Dentigerous. 

(6.)  Oily. 

(6.)  Colloid. 

(7.)  Seminal. 

8.  Solid  Tnmon  and  Outgrowths. 

(1.)  Fatty  or  adipose. 
(2.)  Fibro-cellular  or  connective- tissue. 
(8.)  Mucous  or  myxomatous. 
(4.)  Fibrous,  flbro-muscular,  flbro-cystic,  etc. 
(5.)  Cartilaginous,  fibro-cartilaginous,  and  mixed. 
(6.)  Osseous.  (11.)  Neuralgic. 

(7.)  Glandular.  (12.j  Pulsating. 

(8.)  Lymphoid.  .        (13.)  Floating. 

(9.)  Vascular.  (14.)  Phantom. 

(10.)  Papillary. 

Semi-Malignant  or  Recurrent  Tumors. 

(1.)  Recurrent  fibroid.  (2.)  Myeloid. 

(3.)  Sarcomata. 

Malignant  Tcmors. 

1.  CoreinoiBa.    (Caneor.) 

Scirrhous  or  hard  cancer  (Scirrhus). 
Medullary  or  soft  cancer  (Encephaloid). 

(a)  Melanoid.  (d)  Villous. 

!()  Hflsmatoid.  {e)  Colloid. 

c)  Osteoid.  (/)  Fibrous. 

S.  Spitholioma.    (Sp^tholiml  or  skin-canoer.) 

Non-MalignaTU  Tumors,  bs  a  rule,  displace,  without  involving,  surround- 
ing tiflBues;  they  posseas  considerable  vitality,  and  hence  may  persist  for  a 
long  period  without  undergoing  either  ulceration  or  interstitial  degeneration ; 
they  are  homogeneous,  or  at  least  do  not  commonly  exhibit,  in  the  same  mass, 
any  great  diversity  of  structural  elements ;  and  if  removed,  they  do  not  usually 
recur. 

Maiignani  Tumors,  on  the  other  hand,  are  commonly  infiltrated  among  the 
mirrottnding  tissues,  which  they  gradually  replace  or  appropriate  to  them- 
aelves;  they  possess  comparatively  little  vitality,  and  hence  tend  to  ulceration 
and  destructive  degeneration;  they  exhibit,  in  the  same  mass,  a  considerable 
number  of  diverse  structural  elements ;  and  though  removed  with  the  greatest 
care,  almost  invariably  recur. 

The  Semi-Malignant  or  Re<mrrent  Tumors  occupy  an  intermediate  position ; 
they  often  grow  rapidly  and  cause  ulceration  of  the  over-lying  integument ; 
they  frequently  contam,  in  the  same  tumor,  a  great  vanety  of  structural 
elements;  and,  though  they  do  not  commonly  spread  to  distant  organs,  they 
mo0tly  have  a  strong  tendency  to  recur  alter  even  apparently  complete 
remoyaL 


ly 
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These  remarks,  though  generally,  are  not  universally,  applicable.  It  oc- 
casionally happens  that  a  tumor,  which  is  undoubtedly  cancerous,  does  not 
recur  after  removal,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  growth  which,  structurally, 
is  such  as  would  be  placed  among  the  non-maHgnant  tumors,  may  recur 
indefinitely,  and  eventually  cause  death. 

The  special  characters  and  appropriate  treatment  of  each  variety  of  tumor 
which  comes  under  the  observation  of  the  surgeon,  will  now  be  briefly 
described. 

Cystic  Tumors,  or  Cysts. 

Cysts  may  originate  in  several  ways.  The  most  common  is  from  the  dis- 
tention and  enlargement  of  ducts,  or  sacs,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  the 
mucous  and  ordinary  cutaneous  cysts  (Retention  cysts).  Another  mode  of 
origin  is  from  the  enlargement  and  coalition  of  the  natural  interspaces  of 
the  areolar  and  other  tissues ;  these  interspaces  being  distended  witn  fluid, 
the  surrounding  structures  undergo  condensation,  until  a  cyst  wall  is  formed. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  adventitious  bursas  are  formed,  as  well  as  cystic  de- 
velopments in  solid  tumors.  A  third  mode  of  origin  is  from  the  direct 
growth  of  newly-formed  elementary  structures,  cells,  or  nuclei — the  cy?ts 
thus  formed  beyig  sometimes  called  primary  or  autogenous,  as  distinguisne<l 
from  the  other,  or  secondary,  cysts.  Finally,  a  cyst  may  be  formed  by  the 
protrusion  and  subsequent  separation  of  a  portion  of  a  serous  membrane,  as 
happens  in  some  cases  of  so-called.  **  false  spina  bifida,"  and  probably,  as 
pointed  out  by  Michel,  of  Charleston,  in  certain  examples  of  serous  cyst  of 
the  inguino-femoral  region. 

A.  Simple  or  Barren  Cysts. 

Serous  Cysts,  or  Hygromata,  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body,  but  are 
most  usual  in  or  near  glandular  structures.  These  cysts  contain  a  liquid  of 
variable  consistency,  and  of  a  yellowish,  reddish-brown,  or  olive  hue ;  this 
liquid  sometimes  contains  crystals  of  cholestearine,  and  in  other  cases  is 
fibrinous  and  coagulates  when  removed.  The  cyst  walls  are  of  connective 
tissue,  adherent  to  surrounding  structures,  not  very  vascular,  and  lined  with 
a  tessellated  epithelium.  These  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and,  in  the 
latter  case,  may  intercommunicate,  or  may  be  merely  aggregated.  When 
found  in  external  parts,  they  may  commonly  be  diagnoeticated  by  observing 
that  they  have  a  smooth  and  rounded  outline,  are  movable  with,  though 
adherent  to,  the  neighboring  healthy  structures,  are  painless,  covered  with 
normal  skin,  and  sometimes  translucent,^  and  fluctuate,  or,  if  very  tense,  are 
at  least  found  to  be  elastic  and  resilient  on  pressure.  The  treatmetU  may 
consist  in  puncture  (which  may  also  be  used  as  an  exploratory  measure ).  the 
application  of  tincture  of  iodine,  the  injection  of  the  same  substance  af^er 
tapping,  the  use  of  a  setcm,  incision  with  or  without  cauterization,  or  partial 
or  complete  excision.  Iodine  injections,  or  the  seton,  are  particularly  adapted 
for  cv8ts  found  in  the  cervical  and  axillary  region,  as  in  the  cases  described 
by  1^.  Smith  under  the  name  of  "  congenital  cystic  hygroma;"  and  incision, 
with  cauterization  or  simply  stuffing  the  cavity  with  Imt,  for  those  met  with 
in  the  gums  or  bones.  Partial  incision  is  usually  sufficient  if  the  cyst  be 
solitary,  any  portion  that  is  left  subsequently  granulating  and  undergoing 
cicatrization.  For  multiple  cysts,  however,  total  excision  may  be  requireii, 
and,  if  seated  in  the  mammary  gland,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
whole  breast,  in  order  to  prevent  any  portion  of  the  diseased  structure  from 
remaining.    Serous  cysts  are  occasionally  connected  with  vascular  nievi,  in 

^  When  occurring  in  the  neck,  they  constitute  the  lo-called  KydroctleM  of  VtktX  pari. 
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which  caee  the  operation  for  removal  may  be  attended  with  profuse  bleeding. 
In  the  breast,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  serous  cyst  coexists  with  a  cancer. 

Synovial  Cysts  may  consist  simply  in  enlargement  and  distention  of  the 
normal  synovial  bursas ;  or  may  be  adventitiously  developed  in  abnormal 
situations,  as  the  result  of  pressure ;  or  may  occur  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons, 
constituting  ganglia.  The  fluid  of  these  cysts  varies  in  consistency  from  that 
of  serum  to  that  of  honey,  and  they  not  unfrequently  contain  small  bodies, 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  melon-seeds,  which  may  be  loose,  or  attached  to 
the  cyst  walls,  and  which  are  composed  of  a  dense  connective-tissue  sub- 
stance. The  treaimerd  of  synovial  cysts  consists  in  the  use  of  external  irri- 
tation, in  tapping,  followed  by  stimulating  injections,  in  the  formation  of  a 
seton,  in  subcutaneous  division  and  scarification,  or,  finally,  in  excision. 

Macons  Cysts  are  chiefly  seen  in  mucous  membranes  and  in  connection 
with  the  mucous  glands,  where  they  result  irom  distention  of  obstructed 
ducts  or  follicles.  They  are  met  with  in  connection  with  Cowper's  or 
Duvemey's  glands,  in  the  antrum,  and  beneath  the  tongue,  where  they  con- 
lititute  a  form  of  ranula.  Their  general  characters  are  those  of  the  serous 
cyiste,  from  which  they  difler  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  their  contained  fluid 
(which  resembles  mucus),  and  in  their  locality.  The  treatment  consists  in 
free  incision,  or  in  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall,  the  cavity  being 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Sanguineous  Cysts,  or  HsBmatomata,  may  result  from  accidental  hemor- 
rhage into  the  cavity  of  a  serous  cyst  (just  as  hsematocele  from  hemorrhage 
into  the  sac  of  a  hydrocele),  from  transformation  of  a  vascular  nsevus,  from 
occlusion  and  dilatation  of  a  portion  of  a  vein,  or  from  eflusion  of  blood 
which  subsequently  becomes  encysted  by  the  condensation  of  the  surround- 
ing areolar  tissue.  They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  cervical  and  parotid 
regions  (in  the  former  locality  constituting  hsematocele  of  the  neck),  though 
they  also  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  These  cysts  contain  blood,  which 
may  be  clotted  and  partially  decolorized,  or  which  may  be  liquid.  In  the 
latter  case  it  may  have  been  fluid  from  the  first,  and  will  then  coagulate 
when  evacuate<l,  or  may  have  been  clotted  at  first  and  subsequently  re-lique- 
fied. The  walls  of  these  cysts  may  be  simply  membranous,  or  may  be  deeply 
ribbed,  and  the  cyst  walls  mav,  in  some  instances,  present  the  characters  of 
a  sarcoma  or  recurrent  fibroid  tumor.  These  cysts  occasionally  resemble,  in 
their  outward  appearance,  encephaloid  tumors,  with  which  indeed  they  may 
coexist.  The  treatment  ordinarily  to  be  recommended  for  sanguineous  cysts, 
is  excision,  with  precaution  against  hemorrhage  if  the  cyst  be  connected 
with  a  nsevus  or  oloodvessel ;  or,  if  the  tumor  oe  very  large,  it  may  be  re- 
duced in  size  by  repeated  tappings,  and  then  laid  open,  as  has  been  success- 
fully done  by  Erichsen.  Amputation  may  occasionally  be  required,  as  in  a 
remarkable  case  reported  by  Moore,  in  which  the  cyst  was  developed  in  the 
course  of  the  popliteal  nerve,  and  in  which  loss  of  blood  during  an  attempt 
at  exciidon  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  limb. 

Oily  Cysts. — C'ysts  containing  oil  or  fatty  matter  alone  are  very  rare, 
though  fatty  substances  not  unfrequently  occur  in  cysts,  as  the  result  of  de- 
generation of  other  materials,  or  as  a  curdy  residue  from  milk.  Oily  cysts 
«lo,  however,  occasionally  occur  in  the  orbital  and  superciliary  regions,  and 
in  the  breast.     The  treatment  should  consist  of  excision. 

Colloid  Cysts  occur  in  the  kidney  and  thyroid  gland,  in  the  latter  situa- 
tion constituting  a  variety  of  goitre.    Their  contents  vary  in  consistency 
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from  that  of  serum  to  that  of  firm  jelly,  being  clear  or  turbid,  and  of  very 
variable  color.  The  treatmeni  of  cystic  goitre  consists  in  tapping  and  the 
injection  of  iodine,  or  the  formation  of  a  seton. 

Seminal  Cysts. — This  is  the  name  used  by  Pa^et  for  most  examples  of 
the  affections  usually  known  as  encysted  Hydrocele,  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord, 
and  Spermatocele.  Seminal  cysts  possibly  arise  in  some  cases  from  dilata- 
tion and  subsequent  isolation  of  a  portion  of  a  seminal  tubule,  but  usually 
originate  in  the  so-called  '' non-pedunculated  hydatids"  which  are  remnants 
of  the  Wolffian  body  of  foetal  life.  They  may  be  single  or  multiple,  and 
may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  tnough  usually  just  above  the 
epididymis.  Their  walls  are  of  areolar  tissue,  sometimes  Imed  with  tessel- 
lated epithelium,  and  they  contain  a  milky  fluid  in  which  spennatozoa  are 
commonly  found.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  injection  of  iodine,  or  in  the 
use  of  a  seton ;  or,  if  these  &il,  in  free  incision  of  the  sac,  which  is  then 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

B.  Compound  or  Proliferous  Cysts. 

These  are  such  as  have  the  power  of  producing  vascular  or  other  organized 
structures,  which  may  be  enclosed  within  the  original  cyBt  wall,  or  may  pro- 
iect  from  its  surface.  It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  true  pro- 
liferous cyst  from  a  mass  of  simple  cysts  closely  aggregated  together,  the 
latter  indeed  constituting  a  consiaerable  proportion  of  what  are  known  as 
multilocular  cysts. 

Complex  Cystigerons  Cysts  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  ovary,  and  in 
the  chorion,  in  the  disease  of  that  membrane  known  be  the  hydatid  mole, 
in  which  the  cysts  are  probably  merely  secondary  formations  (see  p.  4^2). 
Complex  ovarian  cysts  present  a  parent  cyst  with  numerous  secondary  c3r8tB 
variously  arranged,  which  project  into  its  cavity  (endogenou8\  or  from  its 
surface  (exogenous  growths).  Dr.  Wilson  Fox  has  care^lly  investigated 
the  mode  of  origin  of  these  tumors,  and  believes  that  the  parent  cyst  orij^- 
nates,  like  the  simple  ovarian  cyst,  in  the  Graafian  vesicle.  Into  the  interior 
of  the  parent  cyst,  tubular  gland  structures,  or  villous  or  papillary  growths 
(which  Dr.  Fox  looks  upon  as  everted  follicles),  project,  and  it  is  by  the 
dilatation  and  constriction  of  these  tubules,  or  by  the  adherence  of  these 
papillary  ^owths,  that  the  secondary  cysts  are  formed.  The  treatmeni  of 
these  ovarian  cysts  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  ovariotomy. 
Cystigerous  cysts  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  could  hardly  be  dis- 
tinguished from  multiple  simple  cysts  aggregated  together,  and  would  require 
the  same  treatment,  viz.,  total  excision. 

Proliferous  Cysts  with  Vascular  Intra-eystio  Orowfhs  occur  in  connec- 
tion with  various  ffl&nds,  especially  the  mammary  and  thyroid,  though  they 
are  also  seen  in  the  prostate,  in  the  lip,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  body. 
This  class  of  cysts  embraces  many  of  the  tumors  described  by  Brodie  and 
others  as  Aero-cygtic  sarcomata.  These  cysts  may  be  single  or  multiple,  their 
walls  being  formed  of  thin  areolar  tissue,  and  closely  auiherent  to  surround- 
ing structures.  Their  contents  at  first  are  fluid,  but  subsequently  a  vascular 
growth,  apparently  of  glandular  structure,  which  may  be  well  formed,  rudi- 
mentary, or  degenerate,  springs  from  some  point  of  the  interior,  and,  in- 
creasing more  rapidly  than  the  cyst,  gradually  encroaches  on  its  cavity,  which 
it  afterwards  entirely  fills,  sometimes  at  last  perforating  the  cyst  wall,  and 
protruding  as  a  fungous  mass.  The  form  of  these  growths  varies  in  difibrent 
cases ;  sometimes  they  appear  as  layers  of  coarse  granulations,  sometimes  as 
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nodulated  cauliflower-like  maases,  sometimes  as  clusters  of  delicate  leaf-like 
proceases,  and  again  as  masses  of  closely-packed  lobules.  Their  color,  con- 
skencj,  and  d^ree  of  vascularity,  are  equally  various.  The  course  of  these 
tumors  is  very  chronic  The  diagnosia  from  cancer  may  be  made  by  observ- 
ing the  alow  progress  of  the  sero-cystic  sarcoma,  its  occurrence  at  an  earlier 
age  (usually  from  thirty  to  forty,  though  it  may  occur  at  a  much  later  period), 
the  healthy  character  of  the  skin  over  the  tumor,  the  feeling  of  fluctuation, 
if  the  cyst  still  contain  fluid,  and  the  freedom  from  disease  of  the  neighbor- 
ing lymphatic  glands.  Even  when  ulceration  takes  place,  and  the  intra-cystic 
growth  protrudes  as  a  fungous  mass,  the  surrounding  integument  has  not  the 
infiltrated  appearance  which  it  has  in  cases  of  cancer.  Before  the  skin  gives 
way,  it  may  present  a  bluish-black  color  over  the  most  prominent  part  of  the 
cWt,  an  appearance  which  is  of  itself  quite  characteristic.  The  treatment 
coDsistB  in  total  excision,  which  will  usually  be  followed  by  a  permanent 
care,  though,  if  any  portion  of  the  growth  be  allowed  to  remain,  the  tumor 
riJ]  be  apt  to  recur;  it  may  even  do  so  after  repeated  removal,  and  when 
every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  operation.  Yirchow  records  a  case  in 
which  the  tumor  traversed  the  chest  wall  and  involved  the  lung,  and  in 
which  metastatic  growths  existed  in  the  lungs,  mediastina,  liver,  nbs,  verte- 
brae, pelvic  bones,  dura  mater,  and  sphenoid  bone.  These  tumors  have 
chererore,  occasionally,  a  clinically  malignant  character,  but,  as  pointed  out 
by  Paget,  the  recurrent  are  essentially  like  the  primary  growths,  and  never 
heoome  truly  cancerous. 
Proliferous  cysts  may  coexist  with  cancer,  as  in  the  ovary  and  testicle. 

Cutanaoiii  Proliferoiu  Cysts. — ^These  are  defined  by  Paget  as  ''cysts 
within  which,  in  the  typical  examples,  a  tissue  ^rows,  having  more  or  less 
the  structures  and  the  productive  properties  of  the  skin."    In  the  majority 
'*(  cases,  no  true  cutaneous  lining  can  be  recognized,  but  the  cvsts  are  found 
to  contain  epidermal  scales,  sebaceous  matter,  fat  granules,  cholestearine,  and 
rudimentary  hairs.  These  cysts  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  ovaries  and  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  but  have  also  been  seen  in  the  testicle,  lung,  kidney,  blad- 
der, brain,  and  tongue.    Among  those  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  such  as 
are  congenital  approach  most  nearly  to  the  typical  character.     These  occur 
Jsuallv  in  the  oroital  region,  close  to  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone :  they  have  a  round  or  oval  contour,  and  consist  of  a  thin  cyst 
wall,  of  a  more  or  less  cutaneous  structure,  pretty  tightly  filled  with  oily  or 
^ehaceoofl  matter,  with  or  without  hair.     These  cysts  are  sometimes  deeply 
«€ated,  and  may  adhere  to  the  periosteum,  or  even  erode,  or  possibly  perfo- 
rate, the  subjacent  bone.     The  treatment  consists  in  total  excision,  which,  in 
the  orbital  region,  requires  careful  dissection.    The  common  nan-congenital 
eutaneoofl  cysts  may  occur  in  any  region  of  the  body,  but  are  most  frequent 
in  the  scalp.     In  this  situation  they  are  very  loosely  attached,  so  that  they 
3UIV  commonly  be  readily  removed  by  transfixing  and  laying  open  the  tumor, 
aoJ,  afier  evacuating  the  contents,  pulling  out  the  cyst  wall  with  forceps. 
In  (Jther  parts  of  the  body  they  may  require  more  careful  dissection.    These 
«s&aA0oti«  tumorsy  as  they  are  ordinarily  called,  sometimes  appear  to  have  very 
dilck  wmlla,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  epithelial  dibria  in  their  interior.  In 
«jme  cases  a  dark  spot  is  observed  on  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  which  marks 
an  orifice  through  which  a  probe  can  be  introduced,  and  through  which  the 
f'^XealB  of  the  cyst  may  perhaps  be  evacuated.    In  these  cases,  it  is  probable 
Uial  the  cjst  has  originated  from  obstruction  of  a  sebaceous  duct,  though  in 
icher  insUuices  these  growths  appear  to  be  autogenous  formations.    Scba- 
c^jos  tamon  may  become  inflamed,  when  the  cyst,  if  small,  may  be  loosened 
awl  thrown  off  by  suppuration ;  in  other  cases,  ulceration  takes  place,  and 
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the  contents  of  the  cyst  protrude,  becoming  dry  by  exposure,  and  constituting; 
some  of  the  so-called  "  horns  "  of  the  fece  or  other  parts.  Occaeionallj  the  - 
protruded  contents  of  a  cutaneous  cyst  become  vascular,  and  present  the 
appearance  of  a  fungous,  bleeding  mass,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  cancer. 
The  trmtment,  as  already  observed,  consists  in  total  escision,  but  this  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  done  unless  the  patient  be  in  good  general  health  at  the 
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time,  as  the  operation,  though  in  itself  a  trifling  one,  has  not  un&eqnently 
been  followed  by  fatal  erysipelas. 

Sebaceous  cysts  in  the  auditory  canal,  or  in  the  orbital  region,  may  occa- 
sionally prove  fatal  by  perforating  the  skull,  and  inducing  meningeal  and 
cerebral  inflammation.    Hence,  early  excision  is  particularly  imperatire  in 


Sentiprous  Cyita,  or  cysts  containing  teeth,  occur  in  the  ovaries  and 
testes,  but  are  chiefly  interesting  to  surgeons  when  met  with  in  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw.  These  cysts  appear  to  be  tooth  capsules,  fn)m  which  the  teeth, 
though  well  formed,  have  not  been  extruded,  and  which  become  enlarged  by 
the  accumulation  of  fluid.  The  trentmenl  cousista  in  making  a  free  opening 
into  the  cyst,  taking  away  a  portion  of  its  wall,  and,  after  extracting  the 
misplaced  tooth,  stuffing  the  cavity  with  lint. 

NoN-MAi.i(iXAXT  Solid  Ti'mors  and  OiTt;RO*THB, 

The  term  Out^roivth  is  here  used  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  emplorcd  by 
Paget  to  denote  the  "  Continuovs  Hi/pertrophie*  "  which  are  occasionally  met 
with,  in  which  the  limiting  and  investing  capsule  of  a  Tumor  or  "  I)i*ron- 
tinuous  Hypertrophy"  is  absent.  These  outgrowths  differ  from  the  iiififtra- 
tioM  of  malignant  diseases  in  thai,  in  the  former,  the  new  material  is  honml- 
ogous  with  that  which  surrounds  it,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  quite  different, 
causing  indeed  degeneration  and  wasting  of  the  normal  tissue  in  which  it  is 
placed. 

Fatty  Tnnion  and  Oat^rowthi. — These  are  the  most  common  of  all  the 
non-malignant  tumors,  and  have  been  described  by  surgical  writere  under 
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rariouB  names,  such  as  Lipoma,  Steat&ma,  etc.  The  Fatty  Outgrowth  Goneiete 
of  an  accuinulation  of  &t  iu  the  aubcutaneouB  tissue  of  some  part  of  the 
body,  and  may  be  either  single  or  multiple.  It  is  usually  annoying  only  on 
account  of  the  deformity  produced,  but  is  occasionally  painful.  A  iuvorite 
seat  of  the  fatty  outgrowth  is  the  neck,  where  it  gives  the  appearance  known 
as  ft  double  chin.  It  also  occurs  in  the  abdominal  walls,  and  may  be  met 
with  in  other  situations.  Brodie  succeeded  in  procuring  the  absorption  and 
disappearance  of  a  growth  of  this  kind  by  the  internal  use  of  liquor  potassfe, 
but  usually  excision  would  be  the  only  means  likely  to  effect  a  cure,  and  this 
could  rarely  be  advisable,  for  the  resulting  scar  would  probably  be  as  dis- 
figuring as  the  disease  itaelf. 

The  FaUy  or  Adipose  Twnor,  or  Lipoma  Cimvmtcriptum  of  systematic 
writeiH,  is  a  much  more  common  affection.  It  usually  occurs  in  the  trunk, 
especially  the  upper  part,  or  in  the  proximal  portions  of  the  limbs,  though 
it  may  be  met  with  in  any  region  of  the  body,  as  beneath  the  tongue.  In  the 
sole  of  the  foot,  or  in  the  scrotum.     A  peculiarity  of  the  fatty  tumor  is  its 

EronenesB  to  thifi.  tie  posUion,  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity ;  thus  a 
poma  has  been  known  to  pass  from  the  groin  to  the  perineum,  or  from  the 


■bdoroinal  wall  to  the  thigh.  The  usual  seat  of  a  fatty  tumor  is  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  though  cases  are  on  record  in  which  these  growths  have 
Wn  found  in  the  intermuscular  planes,  in  contact  with  bones  or  joints,  in 
the  nerves,  and  in  the  &t  around  internal  oi^ns.  Fatty  tumors  are  always 
invested  by  capsules,  fibro-cellular  in  structure,  and  of  varying  density ; 
from  the  capsule,  septa  pass  inwards,  dividing  the  tumor  into  lobes  of  various 
"iie.  The  capsule  is  dry,  and  supplied  with  bloodvessels,  and  separates  the 
tumor  from  the  surrounding  structures.  Its  layers  have  less  cohesion  among 
themselves  than  adhesion  either  to  the  tumor  or  to  the  neighboring  tissues. 
The  skin  adheres  to  the  capsule  more  closely  at  the  points  at  which  Uie  septa 
pam  off  than  at  other  parte,  thus  giving  a  dimpled  appearance  to  the  mass 
'ben  it  is  lifted  away  from  the  subjacent  structures.  The  fat  of  an  adipose 
tamnr  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ordinary  normal  fat  by  which  the 
mus  is  surrounded,  though,  according  to  Butlin,  the  individual  cells  of  the 
tumor  are  much  larger  than  those  of  adipose  tissue  in  general.  The  devel- 
opment of  fat  in  a  tumor  is  like  that  of  natural  fat,  the  gradual  formation 
uf  &t  cells  from  connective  tissue  corpuscles  being,  according  to  Weber,  as 
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quoted  by  Paget,  traceable  in  these  tumors.  Fatty  tumors  derive  their  vas- 
cular supply  chiefly  from  arteries  that  ramify  in  the  capsule,  though,  in 
addition,  a  large  vessel  frequently  passes  directly  into  the  mass. 

Fatty  tumors  are  usually  single,  but  may  coexist  in  large  numbers,  fifty- 
eight  having  been  observed  in  one  case  by  B.  P.  Harris,  of  this  city.  They 
are  most  common  in  early  adult  and  in  middle  life,  and,  as  a  rule,  grow  very 
slowly.  They  occasionally  attain  a  very  large  size,  one  being  referred  to  by 
Gross  which  weighed  not  less  than  seventy  pounds.  Fatty  tumors  are  usually, 
though  not  always,  painless.  They  occasionally  inflame  and  ulcerate  (par- 
ticularly such  as  are  pendulous),  and  may  contain  oily  cysts,  or  bony  or  cal- 
careous nodules. 

The  diagnosis  can  commonly  be  made  by  observing  the  smooth,  indolent, 
lobated  character  of  the  swelling,  the  sensation  of  elasticity  or  semi-fluctua- 
tion communicated  to  the  touch,  and  the  peculiar  dimpling,  corresponding 
with  the  position  of  the  interlobar  septa,  when  the  skin  is  rendered  tense  by 
compressmg  and  lifting  the  mass.  Another  point,  insisted  on  by  Labb^,  v 
that  by  thus  manipulating  the  skin  the  general  sur&ce  becomes  red,  while 
the  positions  of  the  interlobar  septa  are  marked  by  white  lines.  The  surgeon 
may  also  avail  himself  of  the  knowledge  that  all  fatty  matters  become 
hardened  by  the  application  of  cold,  and  thus  aid  the  diagnosis  by  directing 
a  spray  of  ether  upon  the  surface  of  the  tumor. 

The  treatment  consists  in  excision,  which  may  be  practised  in  any  case  in 
which  an  operation  of  any  kind  would  be  admissible.  A  single  incision  may 
be  made,  corresponding  as  much  as  possible  with  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor 
and  the  natural  curves  of  the  part,  and,  the  capsule  being  then  split  with 
the  knife,  the  whole  mass  may  be  often  enucleated,  by  traction  aided  by  the 
handle  of  the  instrument.  Occasionally,  however,  prolongations  of  the 
tumor  may  extend  into  deeper  parts,  and  require  more  careful  dissection. 
The  cure  is  usually  permanent,  tnough,  if  any  portion  of  the  tumor  be  left, 
reproduction  may  possibly  occur,  in  the  case  of  pendulous  growths,  and 
particularly  if  ulceration  have  occurred,  it  may  be  proper  to  remove  an 
elliptical  portion  of  skin  with  the  tumor. 

should  excision  be  in  any  case  contra-indicated,  attempts  may  be  made 
to  disperse  the  tumor  by  injections  of  alcohol  or  ether,  which  are  said  to  have 
proved  successful  in  cases  recorded  by  Hasse,  of  Nordhausen,  and  Schwalbe, 
of  Weinheim. 

FibnH^ellnlar  Tumors  and  Outgrowths  are  such  as  in  their  anatomical 
characters  resemble  the  ordinary  areolar  or  connective  tissue.  The  (hit- 
growths  are  more  common  than  the  tumors,  and  constitute  most  of  the  .'H>ftiT 
and  more  succulent  kinds  of  Polypi,  as  well  as  the  Cutaneous  Oxiigrouihs^  or 
WenSy  which  are  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  generative  organs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body.  In  the  polypi,  the  fibro-cellular  is  commonly  associattii 
with  gland  structure,  while  in  the  cutaneous  outgrowths  the  skin  itself 
appears  to  be  hypertrophied.  Closely  connected  with  these  fibro<eUuiar 
outgrowths  are  the  cases  of  Elephantiasis  Arabum,  Scleroderma,  etc.,  which 
are  chiefly  observed  in  the  scrotum  and  lower  extremities,  and  which  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  with  a  dilated  state  of  the  lymphatics,  with  or  without 
lymphorrhoea,  and  more  rarely  with  a  nsevoid  condition  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
jacent tissues.  If  these  wens  are  of  moderate  size,  they  may  be  readily 
removed,  but  if  very  large,  the  operation,  though  justifiable,  becomes  a  rather 
formidable  proceeding.  When  met  with  in  the  form  of  **  Barbadoes  leg/' 
attempts  may  be  made  to  reduce  the  swelling  by  the  continued  use  of  firm 
compression  by  means  of  the  elastic  bandage,  and,  as  advised  by  Olavide, 
of  Aladrid,  by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  iodine ;  and  if  these  mil,  it  may 
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occuioiially  be  proper  to  reaort  to  ligation  of  the  main  wtery  of  the  limV — 
u  operation  vluch  has  been  performed  under  these  circumstances  with  eood 
raufta  by  Camochan,  Crosby,  and  numerous  other  aurgeona,  but  which  is, 
Hxording  to  Fayrer,  usually  productive  of  only  temporary  benefit.  The 
■tatiiticB  of  this  mode  of  treatment  have  been  particularly  studied  by  Gasati, 
Werntier,  Fischer,  Leonard,  and  Leiarink,  the  latter  of  whom  has  collected 
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*t«>ut  30  cases,  from  an  examination  of  which  he  concludes  that  though  the 
"[fratioD  frequently  fails,  yet  it  is  often  productive  of  benefit,  and  occa- 
•r-mally  efiect«  a  complete  cure.  Leonard,  of  Bristol,  refers  to  69  cases,  of 
■bieh  40  ended  id  recovery  (3  of  these  after  digital  compression  of  the 
artery;;  in  13,  relief  was  afibrded;  and  only  16  were  totally  unBucceasfnl. 
Cuati  has  analyzed  24  caaes  as  follows: — 


UmBXkmJ 

^^. 

Rdlcnd. 

DiKUC 

nobaiefit. 

Died. 

i.iK  uterj, 

Ttnanl  artery 

P'^Hwal  artary, .     .     .     . 
'ytnattie  ^TUrry,     .     .     . 
.ii\li*rj  mnerj,  .     .     .     . 
R'K'bU]  arier;,  .... 

6 
12 

1 
2 
1 
8 

'i 

1 

2 
2 

2 
1 

3 

2 

'i 

Total,  .     .     . 

34 

10 

3 

' 

'  The  tdatU  ntme  «u  roMCted  in  a  cue  of  eleptiantisiiB  by  Dr.  HortOD,  of  thii 
"itr.  *itb  tbe  •Act  of  eoaiideraUT  reducing  the  size  of  the  limb,  but  the  cmc  ter- 
xitMtd  fiually  ■*•  noatlu  after  toe  operation. 
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Fibro-cellular  Tumors  ore  comparatively  rare  affections.  They  are  chiefly 
met  with  in  the  deep  iDtermuseulkr  planes  of  the  limbs,  the  scrotum,  labium, 
and  vaginal  wall,  but  are  occaaionally  seen  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  or  in 
other  parte,  as  the  testicle,  tongue,  or  orbit.  These  tumors  occur  as  firm, 
round,  or  oval  masses,  tense,  somewhat  elastic,  and  invested  with  a  thin  cap- 
sule of  areolar  tissue.  In  this  respect  they  markedly  differ  irom  the  cutaneous 
vutgrowtkg  met  with  in  the  same  regions,  for  these  are  continuous  with  the 
aurrounding  structures.  On  laying  open  a  fibro-cellular  tumor,  it  is  found  Ut 
consist  of  opaque  white,  intersecting  bands  of  contractile  tissue,  the  inter- 
spaces being  filled  with  a  more  or  less  vi^scid  serous  fluid,  of  a  yellowish -green 
or  yellow  hue.  This  fluid  flows  or  may  be  squeezed  out,  the  filamentous 
structure  then  contracting,  and  assuming  a  firmer  and  denser  appearance. 
The  tumor,  in  fact,  closely  resembles  a  mass  of  cedematous  areolar  tissue. 
Under  the  microscope,  the  elements  of  ordinary  connective  tissue  are  seen — 
undulating  filaments,  with  nuclei  (rendered  moredistinctby  acetic  acid), and 
elongated  cells  of  various  forms.  Yellow  elastic  tissue  is  very  rarely  found, 
but  cartilaginous  or  bony  nodules  are  occasionally  observed. 

These  tumors  are  met  with  in  late  adult  life,  and  increase  in  size  rather 
rapidly,  more,  however,  by  serous  distension  than  by  absolute  growth.    Thev 
are  usually  painless,  giving  trouble  only  by  their  position  and  weight,  which 
sometimes  exceeds  forty  pountls. 
Fig.  206.  When  very  large  and  dependent, 

they  may  cause  ulceration  or 
sloughingofthe  surrounding  skin. 
The  treatment  consists  in  excisiun, 
the  growth  being  enucleated  as  a 
&tty  tumor  from  its  capsule.  The 
operation  usually  results  in  a  per- 
manent cure. 

Myzoms,  or  Hneooi  Tsmor, 
is  a  name  given  by  Virchow  U)  a 
rudimentary  form  of  fibro-cellular 
tumor,  which  on  section  has  a 
quivering,  jelly-like  appearance, 
tne  contained  yellow  fluid  readily 
flowing  away,  and  the  microscopic 
appearances  of  the  tumor  prw^nt- 
ing  oval,  elongaled,  or  brancbe<i 
corpuscles,  with  indistinct  fibrilla>, 
and  imperfectly  formed  filaments. 
sirucmicot  myioma.   (molmu.j  The  Structure  of  the  tumor   rv- 

sembles,  in  fact,  embryonic  con- 
nective tissue,  or  the  so-called  mucous  tissue  of  the  umbilical  cord.  Myro- 
mtUa  occur  in  the  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  eye,  nasal  septum,  brrart, 
nerves,  neck,  or  extremities,  and  in  suitable  cases  may  be  excised  with  a 
prospect  of  permanent  relief.  When  met  with  in  the  eye,  they  require  ex- 
tirpation of  the  globe.  The  disease  of  the  chorion  known  as  the  ht/datiri 
mok,  is  believed  ny  Virchow  to  be  an  example  of  myxoma,  cont'isting  in 
hypertrophy  of  tiie  proper  tlwue  of  the  villi  of  the  membrane  in  que^iion. 
The  cysts  which  arc  met  with  in  thi."  disease  arc,  according  to  Paget,  prob- 
ably not  eesential,  but  merely  secondary  formations  (sec  page  47fi.) 

Fibrona  Tumon  and  Outgrowths  (including  Fibro-mtueular,  n&n>-eyrfiV. 
and  Fibro-wlcareoiu  Tumora). — Fibrous  or  Jwroid  tumors  and  outgniwth* 
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about  the  iaws),  the  Bubcutaneous  areolar  tissue,  that  in  the  neighborhood 
of  joints,  the  tendinous  sheaths,  the  testes,  and  the  lobules  of  the  ear,  when 
pierced  in  order  to  wear  ear-rings;  they  are  also  met  with,  though  more 
rarely,  in  the  breast,  prostate,  submucous  and  subperitoneal  areolar  tissuet^, 
and  possibly  in  other  localities. 

Fiorous  tumors  are  usually  solitary,  except  in  the  uterus  and  nerves,  where 
they  are  commonly  multiple,  and  may  exist  in  large  numbers.  They  are  of 
slow  growth,  are  indolent,  and  attain  sometimes  a  very  large  size — ^weighing 
perhaps  over  seventy  pounds;  they  may  persist  for  thirty  years,  or  even 
longer.  Sometimes  they  become  oedematous,  and  soften  internally,  the  outer 
part  giving  way  or  sloughing,  and  the  disintegrated  interior  being  discharged ; 
an  irregular  cavity  is  left,  from  which  ftingous  and  bleeding  granulations  may 
protrude,  giving  the  part  a  decidedly  cancerous  appearance. 

The  diagnosis  of  fibrous  tumors'  may  usually  be  made  by  observing  their 
smooth  and  regular  outline  (unless  distorted  by  compression),  their  uniform 
firmness,  their  mobility  (when  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue),  their  slow  growth 
and  painlessness,  and  the  healthy  character  of  the  surrounding  tissues.  When 
growing  in,  or  connected  with,  bones,  the  diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  tumor 
IS  oft;en  very  difficult,  and  sometimes  almost  impossible,  until  after  removal 
of  the  growth. 

The  treatment  consists  in  excision,  in  situations  admitting  of  this  operation, 
the  tumor  being  enucleated  from  its  capsule,  if  this  can  be  done,  and  if  not, 
removed  by  careftil  dissection.  When  the  tumor  springs  from  bone,  as  in 
cases  of  epulid,  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  with  the  growth,  the  osseous  sur- 
face to  which  it  is  attached.  Recurrence  is  rare,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
tumors  met  with  in  the  ear,  where  the  growth  presents  some  analogies  to  the 
keloid  seen  in  cicatrices.  Occasionally,  however,  fibroid  tumors  occur  which 
are  truly  malignant,  and  which  resemble  cancerous  growths  in  every  point 
except  their  structure ;  these  have  indeed  been  called  Fibrovs  Cancers^  but 
Malignavi  Fibroid  Tumor  would  seem  to  be  a  better  name. 

Cartilaginoat  Tumors,  or  Snchondromata  (including  Fibro-cartilagitiau* 
and  Mixed  Tunuyrs)}  —  The  anatomical  and  chemical  characters  of  these 
growths  are  essentially  those  of  foetal  cartilage.  £nchondromata  are  com- 
monly lobulated,  and  (in  parts  unconnected  with  bone)  invested  with  a  den^e 
connective-tissue  capsule,  from  which  proceed  septa  which  divide  the  lobules 
from  each  other.  On  section,  these  tumors  present  a  glistening,  bluish,  or 
pinkish-white  appearance,  and  differ  from  other  non-malignant  growths  in 
that  they  show,  under  the  microscope,  a  considerable  diversity  of  structure 
in  specimens  derived  from  the  same  tumor.  The  intercellular  substance  h&$ 
a  more  or  less  fibrous  appearance,  and  is  often  so  markedly  fibrous  as  to 
render  the  name  Fibro-cartilaginoua  appropriate.  The  cells  vary  greatly  in 
number,  size,  shape,  and  mode  of  arrangement,  and  are  sometimes  so  msed 
with  the  basis-substance  that  the  nuclei  alone  are  perceptible.  The  nuclei 
themselves  vary  in  different  specimens,  occasionally  seeming  shrivelled,  or 
containing  oil  globules,  or  havmg  a  eranular  appearance. 

Cartilaginous  tumors  are  commonly  hard  ana  resisting,  though  sometimes 
soft  and  compressible;  they  are  always  elafltic.  They  interfere  but  little 
with  surrounaing  structures,  which  remain  healthy,  though  displaced  by  the 
growing  mass ;  u  the  part  be  exposed  to  friction,  a  bursa  sometimes  U>mis 
over  the  prominent  part  of  the  tumor.  Enchondromata  usually  occur  at  an 
early  period  of  life. 

>  The  ^^ooae  cartilages^'  met  with  in  JoiDts  present  certain  ftnalogiei  to  enchon* 
dromata,  but  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  another  part  of  the  volume. 
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the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone  are  rare,  and,  when  met  wit 
•i]inioDly  grow  both  externally  and  internally,  the  bone  wall  finally  yi«l 
L'.  and  the  tumors  coalescing.  In  the  hancl,  enchondromata  arise  m& 
•  bone,  the  walls  of  which  Uiey  gradually  expand;  but  in  the  rare  cai 

-iugle  enchondromata  in  this  situation,  the  tumora  are  Bobperioeteal,  as 
I  l.iDg  bones. 

']'he  aiagnosig  may  usually  be  made  by  observing  the  various  characU 
lii'-li  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  enchondroma,  eapecially 
ir'liiew  combined  with  elasticity;  but  when  occurring  in  certain  situatioi 

iviihin  the  jaw,  the  diagnosis  nom  other  innocent  tumors  may  be  iiopc^ 
>  until  after  excision. 

'I'hd  Ireabnenl  of  cartilaginous  tumors  consists  in  removal  of  the  grow 
'  '-iiucleation,  dissection,  excision,  or  amputation,  according  to  the  locali 
kI  ifther  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.  Enchondromata  ran 
'ij  rafter  removal,  though  they  may  do  bo  when  of  a  soft  and  nidimeDts 
nii'ture:  when  mixed  with  cancer,  the  latter  affection  runs  its  course  iii< 
iiiitntly.  A  case  has  been  recorded  by  Moore,  in  which  a  pure  enchi 
'iiim  gave  rise  to  secondary  deposits  in  the  lungs  by  a  process  analogt 
vnibolism. 

Oiieou  Tnmon  and  Ontgrowtbi ;  EzDitoui.^O(s»ttM  Tumora  are  vt 
n:  except  in  connection  with  bone,  and  may  be  defined,  in  the  words 


Paget,  as  exostoses  or  bony  outgrowths,  "whose  bas( 

attachment  to  the  original  bone  is  defined,  and  growi 

at  all,  at  a  less  rate  than  its  outstanding  mass."    Osse 

tumors  consist  solely  of  pure  bone ;  they  may  arise  fi 

the  ossification  of  cartUage,  or  may  be  developed, 

normal  bone,  from  the  periosteum  or  other  fibrous  tis 

They  are  usually  Bolitur,  and  when  multiple  are  ol 

symmetrical  and  hereditary.     Two  varieties  of  b" 

tumor  may  be  recognized,  the  eaneelloua  (consisting  ■ 

thin  layer  of  compact  substance,  with  cancellated  sti 

ture  and  marrow  mtemally),  and  the  oompael,  hard 

iiftry-fike,  bony  tuition,  which  consist,  as  their  name 

plies,  of  hard  and  solid  bone. 

the  fcmiii  The  conce/ZotM  tumors  usually  constitute  the  ultin 

stage  of  the  cartilaginous  tumors  already  described ;  t 

are  indolent,  and  when  thoroughly  ossified  rarely  gr 

situated  outside  of  the  hones  with  which  tney  are  connected,  an' 

cnscs  may  be  treated  by  excision.     A  favorite  locality  of  this  fi 

tumor  is  the  last  phalanx  of  the  great  toe,  where  it  grows  from 
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inner  margin  of  the  bone,  lifting  up  the  nai)  and  causing  troublesome  ulcera- 
tion of  the  skia;  it  is  very  seldom  that  any  but  the  great  toe  is  affected.  The 
treatment  consiBte  in  excision,  taking  care  to  remove,  with  the  growth,  the 
boDj  8ur&ce  from  which  it  spriDgs.  Birkett  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case 
of  cancellous  exoetoeis  of  the  frontal  bone. 

The  ioonf4ike  bony  tumors  are  rare,  except  in  connection  with  the  cranial 
bones  (Fig.  213),  where  they  may  be  small,  superficial,  and  perhaps  pedun- 
rulUed,  or  may  originate  in  the  diploe  or  frontal  sinus,'  etc.,  where  they  may 
gmw  both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  the  form  of  large  nodulated  masses, 
ioTolving  the  orbit,  causing  protrusion  of  the  eyes  and  great  deformity,  and 
perhaps  inducing  iiital  compression  of  the  brain.  For  the  superficial  variety, 
excision  may  occasionally  be  attempted,  though  the  operation  is  sometimes 
rendered  impossible  by  the  hardness  of  the  tumor.  For  the  deep  orbital 
growths,  attempts  at  excision  are  not  to  be  recommended,  but  as  a  cure  has 
mmetimes  followed  necrosis  and  spontaneous  separation  of  the  mass,  it  may 
be  proper  to  expose  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumor,  and  apply  nitric 
aeiii  or  caustic  potaasa,  as  recommended  by  Stanley,  in  hope  of  inducing 
exf"liation. 

Those  exostoeee  which  are  not  pedunculated,  and  which,  therefore,  are 
jiruperly  called  Oui^rowtAs  (^Osteomata),  in  contradistinction  to  osseous  lumort, 
•lu  not,  as  a  rule,  admit  of  removal.  A  favorite  seat  of  these  growths  is  in 
the  superior  maxillary  bones,  whence  they  may  spread  to  other  bones  of  the 
law,  causing  great  deformity,  or  even  death,  by  interference  with  the  brain. 
[f  limited  to  the  jaw,  and  to  one  side,  excision  of  the  bone  might  be  properly 
iriol;  but  if  bilateral,  or  involving  neighboring  parts,  no  operation  should 
be  attempted,  except,  perhaps,  the  application  of  caustics,  as  in  the  I'rontal 
aod  orbital  growths  already  referred  to. 

Olandolar  Tninon. — These,  which  are  also  called  Adenomata,  or  Adenoid 
Tuion,  are  such  as  in  their  structure  resemble  the  normal  glands,  whether 
the  secreting,  lymphatic,  or 

■Inctleffi  glands.      The  prin-  ^'^   ^'* 

''ipal  localities  of  adenoid 
tDmors  are  in  or  near  the 
mammary,  the  prostate,  the 
:livroid,  the  labial,  and  the 
Ivmphatic  glands,  though 
ihi-y  also  occ'ir  in  the  parotid, 
-ebaceous,  and  sudoriferous 
zlsnds.  Glandular  structure, 
'ui>reoTer,  forms  an  important 
part  of  tbe  submucous  fibro- 
•-eilular  tumors  which  consti- 
tite  mucous  polypi,  as  well  aa  '    -  -  -  -  ^     '- 

■f  the  complex  ovarian  cysts.  ^j„„„,  ^^  ^^  „.,;^    ^  ^     (B,™pi««„,, 

Tlie  mammary  and  probably 

■•'me  other  glandular  tumors,  sometimes  appear  to  originate  as  proliferous 
<;v<s,  which  become  solid  by  the  extension  of  intra-cystic  growths. 

Ulandular  tumors  have  usually  a  regularly  curved  outline,  are  somewhat 

'  AccordiOE  to  Dolbesu  and  others,  many  of  theae  ivorj-like  tumors  originale  in 
'ir°  macxHU  membrane  of  the  dmrI  foun  and  other  favitiee  of  the  face;  their  attach- 
ovBU  to  sarnMiodiiig  part*  are  then  very  ilight,  and  their  enucleation  compara- 
■.iTelj  auj'.  (S«e  a  Critical  Review  by  Rendu,  in  the  Archives  O^n/rala  de  Medicine 
'•*  Ani^uat,  18T0.)  ColieDon  reports  a  case  in  which  luch  a  growth  waa  Bucoeaafully 
rnviTcd  by  Veioarquay  from  the  maiiilary  ainus.   {Gaz.  M/d.de  Paris,  Ffiv.  21, 1874.) 


lobated,  and  may  be  flattened  by  preesure.  They  have  commonly  a  distinct 
inventing  capsule  of  connective  tissue,  and  are  but  slightly  vascular.  On 
section,  they  appear  of  a  gray  or  ^etlo wish- white  hue,  of  variable  densitr 
and  elasticity,  and  are  frequently  intermingled  with  cysts.  The  labial  and 
parotid  adenomata  may  auo  contain  nodules  of  cartilage  or  bone.  Their 
growth  is  extremely  variable,  and,  though  usually  indolent,  glandular 
tumon,  especially  of  the  breast,  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  great  pain. 
They  occasionally  disappear  by  absorption :  thus  a  mammary  adenoma  may 
be  entirely  removed  without  operation,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  sua- 
pended  functions  of  the  mammary  gland  itself,  or  of  the  uterus. 

The  treatmeTit  consiBts  in  the  use  of  pressure,  with  the  application  of  sorbe- 
facients,  and,  when  these  fail,  in  excision,  which  can  usually  be  readily 
effected  by  enucleation.  The  interstitial  injection  of  alcohol  is  recommended 
by  Schwalbe,  of  Weinheim. 

Lymphoid  Tamors. — This  name  is  used  by  Prof.  Turner  as  equivalent  to 
the  Li/mphoma  of  Virchow,  "  to  express  those  new  formations  which,  in 
their  essential  structure,  are  composed  of  corpuscles  like  the  round,  pale 
corpuscles  that  form  the  characteristic  cell-elements  of  the  lymphatic  glands." 
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In  many  cases  these  lymphoid  tumors  occur  in  parts  where  lymphatic  glands 
are  known  to  exist,  but  in  other  instances  they  have  been  met  with  as  en- 
tirely independent  formations.  They  are  frequently  multiple.  They  have 
been  observed  by  Virchow  in  the  liver  and  kidney,  by  Church  in  the  mes- 
entery and  extra-peritoneal  tissue,  and  by  Murchison  in  all  these  orrana,  v 
well  as  in  the  intestine  and  heart.  The  treaiTnent  recommended  by  fiUIrutb 
and  Czerny  is  the  use  of  arsenic  both  internally  and  by  parenchymatous 
injection;  excision  is  occasionally  justifiable. 


Yauolar  or  Sreotile  Tnmon  (An^iomata)  are  of  most  freouent  occur- 
rence in  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue,  though  they  may  also  be  found 
in  any  structure  which  is  itself  vascular.  They  are  subdivided,  according  to 
their  structure,  into  the  capillary,  arterial,  and  venous  vascular  tumon. 
The  arterial  variety  constitutes  tne  disease  known  as  Aneurigm  by  Atuuto- 
mogie,  while  the  capillary  and  venous  vascular  tumors  are  what  are  com- 
monly designated  as  Nievi.  The  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  these  affectioni> 
will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on  diseases  of  the  Vascular  Svst^m. 
Ltfmphatic  Vascular  Tumon,  erectile,  and  usually  congenital,  have  been  oc- 
casionally describe*!.  They  cloBely  resemble  some  of  the  venous  vascular 
tumors,  but  contain  a  fluid  resembling  lymph,  instead  of  blood. 

Papillaty  Tnmon  (^Fapillomata)  resemble  in  structure  the  ordinary 
papilla  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  tissues.    They  occur  in  the  tkm  whov 
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The  so-called  "irritable  tumor  of  the  breast"  is  properly  termed  s  neu- 
ralgic tumor,  being,  indeed,  often  really  a  painiiil  subcutaneous  tubercle, 
though  occasionally  a  simple  adenoma. 

The  pain  in  all  of  these  cases  is  of  a  paroxysmal  character,  and  is  often 
compared  tu  an  electric  shock.  During  the  paroxysm,  the  tumor  itself 
commonly  becomes  sensitive  and  swollen. 

The  trealment  coneiate  in  excision,  which  operation  may  be  expected  (o 
afford  permanent  relief.  As  a  palliative  measure,  circumferential  pressure, 
with  a  ring  placed  around  the  tumor,  may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with 
advantage. 

Polaating  Tamora. — These  are  such  as  have  a  pulsation,  due  to  tbe  statt^ 
of  the  bloodvessels  in  the  tumor  itself,  independently  of  its  proximity  U)  a 
large  vessel.  The  pulsating  tumors  are  the  arterial  vatevlar  (aneurism  by 
anBatomosis),  the  myeloid,  and  the  encephaUnd — the  two  latter  pulsating  only 
when  the  tumors  are  partially  surrounded  by  bone.  The  chief  interest  per- 
taining to  pulsating  tumors  is  the  liability  of  mistaking  tbem  fur  aneurisms, 
an  error  which  has  occasionally  been  committed  by  the  most  distinguish ul 
surgeons. 

Floating  Tunon  are  tumors  felt  in  the  abdomen,  which  change  their 
place  and  fioat  away,  as  it  were,  under  the  surgeon's  manipulatioDS.  Tbey 
consist  in  some  cases  of  movable  kidneys,  but  are  probably  sometimes  loooely- 
attaclied  ovarian  cysts,  portions  of  thickened  omentum,  etc.,  or  even  fei-nl 
accumulations. 

Phantom  Tumor  is  the  name  given  to  an  apparent  tumor  which  vanLsbf-< 
spontaneously,  and  which  usually  consists  of  a  partially  and  spasmodically 
contracted  muscle.  In  other  cases  an  accumulation  of  gas,  or  a  thickeu>.>d 
or  fatty  omentum,  has  been  known  to  simulate  an  ovarian  tumor,  and 
laparotomy  has  actually  been  performed  under  these  circumstances.  Th*^ 
usual  seat  of  phantom  tumors  is  in  the  abdomen,  though  they  are  occasion- 
ally seen  in  other  localities. 

Semi- Ma  LION  A  NT  or  Recurrent  Tumors. 

Reoarrent  Fibroid  Tnmon. — It  bas  been  remarked,  in  describing  aluinrt 
each  form  of  non-malignant  tumor,  that  under  certain  circunutances  it  may 
recur  after  removal,  and  occasionally 
Pio.  217.  y^ith  guch  persistence  as  to  make  ih<- 

•i  ^'/y-  ^-^'iit/vafMf.i  tumor  clinically  malignant.  There  i? 
one  common  characteristic  of  all  ihti*' 
rtcwrrent  iwnort,  and  that  is  the  rudi- 
mentary or  embryonic  state  of  their 
component  tissues:  thus  the  majority 
(which  belong  to  the  fibro-ccilular  and 
fibrous  varieties  of  tumor,  and  areheniv 
called  by  Paget  the  Reeurrent  Fibroiil 
contain  a  large  number  of  elongatfl. 
caudate,  or  spindle-shaped  cells,  liki- 
the  granulation  tiTfibro-plastie  cells,  and 
correspond  to  what  Virchow  calls  lb* 
conn.   (Gnim)  '  " Smndie-fell<4{  Sarcoma." 

These  recurrent  tumor*  dif&r  in  gen- 
eral character  from  the  non-recurrent  growths  of  the  same  varieties,  in  beiok: 
Bofler  and  more  friable,  rather  more  juicy,  and  somewhat  more  glistening 
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vo  Motion.  Under  the  microecope  they  exhibit  a  larze  proportion  of  cells, 
ind  fewer  formed  fibres,  with  Urge  and  often  &ee  nudei  and  nucleoli. 

Under  the  name  of  Fihro^nwiUated  Tumor,  ie  deecribed  by  Bennett  a 
^joup  of  recurrent  tumors  very  analogous  to  the  recurrent  Jibroid  of  Paget, 
ud  which,  under  the  microscope,  exhibits  filaments,  with  elongated,  oval, 
Qui'leolated  nuclei. 

The  treatment  of  reatrrent  tumors  conslata  iu  eKcision,  which  may  be  re- 
litiivA  an  often  as  the  tumor  reappears.  A  permanent  cure  is  occasionally 
obtebed  after  repeated  removals,  though  more  oft«n  the  patient  ultimately 
•liee  from  exhaustion  caused  by  the  ulceration  of  the  tumor,  which  commonly 
rtrtunis  with  a  shorter  interval  after  each  operation.  Esmarch  is  said  to 
lure  prevented  the  redevelopment  of  recurrent  tumora  by  the  administration 
'if  ii^  doees  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Myeloid  Tnmon  are  such  as  in  their  microscopic  characters  resemble 
I'irtal  m&rrow.  The  characteristic  myeloid  cells  are  round,  or  irregularly 
I'v&l,  cleftT,  or  elightly  granular,  from  -ng'^nr  ^  t^  ^^  ^^  >ii*:l'  >ti  diameter, 
and  containing  &om  two  to  ten,  or  even  more,  nucleolated  nuclei.  Beside 
itif«e.  there  may  be  free  nuclei,  and  lance-shaped,  caudate,  or  spindle-shaped 

Fi«.  218. 


wen  bdng  fermed  by  Ihc 


^iro-piaMie)  cells,  whence  the  name  sometimes  used  of  Fibro-plaetie  Tumor, 
"•-Miifh  tiiii  is  more  appropriate  to  the  recurrent  JU^-oid  variety. 
Th«je  WmoiB  are  rarely  found  except  in  the  bones,  where  they  usuiilly 

•  inr  «•  internal  growths.  When  not  so  situated,  they  have  commonly  a 
^.-Tu,  flcMfay  feel,  but  are  occasionally  soft  and  easily  broken.  On  section, 
"'■  -V  hare  a  vellow  or  gray,  glisteuine  appearance,  marked  with  spots  of 
r-<in*Mi.  whicn  do  not  seem  to  depena  upon  their  vascularity.  They  not 
..ifreqaentiy  contain  cysts,  and  are  often  partially  ossified.  Myeloid  tumors 
'4..in<inlToriginateinearly  adult  life,  and  are  usually  single,  of  slow  growth, 

..■'J  iuiJolent:  the  surrounding  structures  are,  as  a  rule,  healthy,  though  per- 
iji-  irmUiy  distended  and  displaced. 
The  diagnons  from  purely  non-malignant  tumora  of  bone  is  rarely  possible 

•  i'--r«   operation:  when  seated  on  the  surftice  of  a  jaw  (almost  the  only 


locality  in  which  it  occurs  exl«mally),  a  myeloid  maT  perhaps  be  distiD- 
^ished  from  a  fibrous  tumor  by  ite  great«r  softness  and  elasticity. 

The  treatmejU  consists  in  excision  (with  the  surface  of  bone  from  which  it 
grows),  or,  in  the  long  bones,  in  amputation  at  a  higher  point;'  as  a  rule, 
recurrence  is  not  as  much  to  be  feared  as  with  the  other  tumors  of  this  cliit«. 
provided  that  early  extirpation  has  been  resorted  to.  Secondary  myeloid 
tumors  have,  however,  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  lymphatic  glanib 
and  in  the  lungs.  Those  tumors  which  present  calcareous  or  osseous  noduJw 
are  considered  by  S.  W.  Gross  to  be  more  malignant  than  others,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  mineral  salts  contained  in  these  nodules  may  act  as  car- 
riers of  the  infecting  material  which  produces  the  secondary  growths. 

Sarooma. — This  term  is  used  by  Virchow  and  other  German  patholc^isu 
to  designate  a  group  of  tumors  which  possess  an  analogy  "  not  only  with 
granulations,  but  also  with  true  flesh  of  recent  formation,  or  in  process  of 
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development"  (Virchow,  Path.  tUa  Tumeun,  trad,  par  Aronssohn.  t.  ii.,  p. 
163.)  Connective-tissue  tumors  "  become,  under  certain  cireumstanceti,  rich>-r 
in  cells,  and  enlarge,  whilst  their  interstitial  connective  tissue  becomes  m'ire 
succulent,  nay,  in  many  cases  disappears  so  completely,  that  at  laxt  scarrelv 
anything  but  cellular  elements  remain.  This  is  the  kind  of  tumor  whiih 
....  ought  to  be  designated  by  the  old  name  of  sarcoma."  (Virchow. 
Cellular  Paiholo^,  Chance's  edit.,  p.  486.)  The  following  are  Virchow '< 
subdivisions  of  sarcomata,  according  to  their  cellular  structure : — 

((f)  Helieii/thfellular  Sarcoma;  like  the  typical  connective- tissue  (.fibf^>- 
ccllular)  tumor,  hut  with  a  larger  proportion  of  cells. 

(6)  Sfiindle-j^llfd  Sarcoma;  containing  fusiform  or  fibro-plastic  cells;  or 
re8[>onds   with  Jibro-plaslie,   recurrent  fibroid,   and  fibrtMuU!t«Utd  (umon. 

dim  for mycl.  -i 
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Oelk  often  armnged  id  lamelle,  bundles,  or  trabeculte  (lamellar,  faaeieulaU, 
ud  trtheeuiar  saroomata). 

If)  Globo-cdlvlar  or  Bound-celUd  Sarcoma;  often  mistaken  for  medul- 
Itry  cancer,  but  can  be  distinguished  by  observing  that  the  cells  of  the 
nrcomaare  iu  constant  relation  with  the  intercellular  substance,  n-hereas 
the  cancer  cells  are  intimat«ly  connected  nith  other  cells  atoue. 

Glumu  IB  a  variety  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  originating  in  the  neuroglia 
or  delicate  connective  tissue  of  the  brain,  auditory  nerve,  or  retina.  Under 
the  microecope,  the  tumor  is  found  to  consist  of  round  or  oval,  and  some- 
diiMs  c«idat«  or  stellate,  corpuscles,  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  a 
&iDily  fibrillated  stroma.  These  tumors  occur  in  the  outer  layers  of  the 
retina,  m  very  young  children,  and,  as  they  grow,  cause  increased  ictra- 
nruW  tension.  They  may  prove  fatal  by  extending  backwards  within  the 
cranium.  Complete  and  early  extirpation  of  the  eyeball  is  the  only  treat- 
mem  [o  be  recommended,  though  even  this  will  not  always  prove  successful. 

id)  Colo*»al  or  QigatUie-eelled  Sarcoma;  contains  very  large  cells,  with 
numerous  nucleolateci  nuclei ;  corresponds  with  the  myeloid  or  myel^laxie 
tawor. 

Billroth  also  describes  an  alveolar  tareoma,  in  which  the  cells  are  grouped 
in  alveoli,  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  growth  thus  closely  resembling 


'KM  of  carcinoma;  and  a  pigmentary  or  melanotic  sarcoma,  in  which  the 
'^ih  contain  pigment  matter. 

U  in  portioiu  of  a  sarcoma  the  process  of  cell-development  is  so  rapidly 
"inied  on  that  no  intercellular  substance  is  formed,  those  portions  become 
■M^rous,  and  a  mixed  variety  of  tumor  results,  which  might  properly  be 
-ilM  Cardnomoioiu  Sarooma. 

Tbe  intereelluJar  mtbtlance  in  sarcomata  usually  contains  albumen,  casein, 
r  madn  'whence  another  subdivision  might  be  made  into  albuminous,  carte- 
"u,  ud  mueoua  sarcomata),  and,  under  the  microscope,  appears  komogenemu, 
■^rnalnr,  or  fibrillar. 

FliiallT,  sarcomata  are  distinguished  by  the  vagcularUy  upon  which  depends 
:i''ir  characteristic  succulence.  They  are  often  the  seat  of  parenchymatous 
KrsTBsationa,  these  "hemorrhagic  infaretue"  sometimes  giving  rise  to  new 
T-rp^actioon  of  pigment  matter.  The  ireatment  of  the  sarcoma  consists  in 
■t'-ijFioD,  but  the  growth  almost  invariably  recurs,  and  ultimately  leads  to  a 
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fatal  termination.  For  further  information  upon  the  subject  of  MrccmaJla, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  nineteenth  lecture  of  Virchow's  work  on  Tumors, 
from  which  this  account  has  been  principally  taken. 

Malignant  Tumors. 

The  division  of  tumors  into  malignant  and  non-malignant  is,  as  has  Ix^u 
already  observed,  not  perfectly  satisfactory ;  for  some  of  those  which,  from 
their  structure,  we  should  class  as  benignant  growths,  are  in  their  clinical 
characters  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  malignant  as  some  of  those  to  which  we 
apply  the  latter  name.  A  Recurrent  Fibroid  may,  for  instance,  run  a  nmrf 
malignant  course  than  an  Epithelioma,  The  term  Maligtiant  Tumor  is  used 
by  Paget,  Moore,  Pemberton,  and  other  writers,  as  synonymous  with  Chnefr, 
and  EpiihelioTna  is  by  them  considered  to  be  merely  a  variety  of  cancerous 
disease.  It  is,  however,  upon  the  whole,  better,  I  think,  to  separate  epithe- 
lioma from  cancer  or  carcinoma  (from  which,  indeed,  it  differs  in  a  griod 
many  points),  though  its  clinical  characters  are  such  as  to  make  it  convenient 
to  retain  it  among  malignant  tumors. 

Cancer  or  Carcinoma. — There  are  two  principal  forms  of  cancer,  the  hard 
or  schirrouSf  and  the  soft  or  medullary — the  terms  melanoid,  hamaioidy  etc., 
being  applicable  to  varieties  of  these,  rather  than  to  distinct  and  indei^endeiit 
forms  of  cancer.  Hard  and  soft  cancer  may  coexist  in  the  same  patient, 
and  even  in  the  same  tumor ;  but  they  are  not  interchangeable — that  is  to 
say,  a  mass  of  scirrhous  tissue  never  becomes  medullary,  nor  vice  veraA. 

L  Scirrhus,  or  Scirrhous  Cancer,  is  the  most  common  form  of  cancer,  and 
is  more  frequenly  seen  in  the  female  breast  than  in  any  other  locality,  though 
it  also  occurs  in  lymphatic  glands,  skin,  muscle,  and  bone ;  in  the  tongue, 
tonsils,  intestinal  canal,  lungs,  liver,  eye,  testis,  ovary,  uterus,  etc.  Scirrhus 
is  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men,  and  occurs  more  often  in  pers4)DS 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of  age,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life;  it 
is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  childhood.  It  b  usually  supposed  that  the  develop- 
ment of  scirrhous  cancer  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  cessation  of 
the  menstrual  flow,  but  statistics  do  not  support  such  a  view.  Scirrhus  i^ 
sometimes  predisposed  to  by  inheritance,  and  its  development  is  sometimes 
directly  traceable  to  the  reception  of  an  injury,  or  other  local  cause.  It  an- 
pears  to  be  proportionally  more  common  among  married  than  among  sin^rle 
women.  Scirrhus  usually  occurs  in  persons  who  are  otherwise  healthv,  and 
is  at  first  unattended  with  much  pam ;  so  that  it  may  frequently  exist  for 
some  time  before  its  presence  is  discovered. 

Course, — Scirrhus  originates  as  a  small  nodule,  and  grows  with  very  vari- 
able rapidity  in  different  patients,  or  even  at  different  times  in  the  same 
patient.  Scirrhus  is  infiltrated^  among  the  tissues  in  which  it  occurs,  and 
mcreases  in  size  bv  gradually  involving  the  surrounding  structure.  Even 
when  to  the  naked  eye,  and  to  the  touch,  the  parts  around  a  scirrhous  tumor 
appear  quite  healthy,  the  microscope  may  reveal  the  presence  of  cancer  ele- 
ments, so  that  scirrhus  is  said  to  be  often  surrounded  with  a  halo  of  cancerous 
matter. 

In  its  first  stage,  a  scirrhous  tumor  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  small ;  indeoii, 

'  CuUingworth  has,  however,  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  maiDmarr  >cirrbu> 
which  was  completely  surrounded  by  a  distinct  fibrous  capsule.  A  case  of  eocai^^u- 
lated  scirrhus  has  also  been  recorded  by  Wheeler,  of  Dublin. 


in  which  it  first  occure,  but  becomes  difiused,  by  multiplication,  Id  other  p 
of  the  body.'  The  moet  Jrequeot  seat  uf  secondary  depoeitH  is  imqucet 
ably  the  lymphatic  vessels  and  glands  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  orig 
tumor ;  next,  in  the  tissues  around,  but  not  immediately  connected  with, 
point  of  original  disease;  and  lastly,  in  distant  organs,  especially  the  11 
lungs,  and  bones.  T.  W.  Nunn  believes  that  in  cases  of  tmdtipU  eajterr 
disease  has  originated  in  the  superficial  lymphatic  plexus,  or  netV' 
described  by  mmiem  anatomists,  and  hence  applies  to  such  cases  the  d 
of  "  lympbatie  eaneer."  It  is  occasioually  possible  to  trace  the  occurreii< 
secondary  cancerous  deposits  to  a  process  analc^us  to  embolism,  but  u 
often  the  effect  only  is  seen,  without  the  mode  of  its  production  being  re 
nizable. 

According  to  Cohnheim  and  Maas,  embolic  transference  of  fragmen 
malignant  and  other  tumors  is  constantly  going  on  in  patients  thus  afRu 
but  the  emboia  do  not  persist  and  form 
¥io.  223.  growths  except  in  particular  states  of  the 

stitution ;  the  disease  thus  remaining  a  I 
ufTection  until  some  deterioration  of  the  pati 
health  permits  the  development  of  secom 
growths.  Colomiatti  believes  that  cancer  si 
times  spreads  along  the  nerve*  of  a  part  bt 
the  lymphatics  become  affected. 

When  any  of  the  important  internal  vif 
are  affected  by  secondary  cancerous  depoe 
marked  state  of  constitutional  depre^ic 
often  produced,  which  has  received  the  i 
of  Caiicerous  Cachexia;  the  older  writer 
deed,  looked  upon  this  eacAeria  as  a  cond 
peculiar  to  cancer,  and  described  it  as  o< 
ring  in  almost  every  case  of  the  diaease. 
Charles  Bell's  vivid  picture  is  that  usi 
Sfcondiirygroinh.oticirrhiu  (Mil-  referred  to,  aud  the  continued  emacia 
LID.)  leaden  hue  of  countenance,  pinched  feat 

and  livid  lips  and  nostrils,  of  which  he  sp 
are  undoubtedly  seen  in  cases  of  scirrhus,  but  probably  not  more  often 
in  other  exhausting  and  gainful  diseases ;  in  fact,  while  cases  of  ext 
cancer  often  run  on  to  a  fatal  termination  without  the  development  of 
cachexia  whatever,  the  cachectic  state  which  accompanies  internal  cam 
not,  in  itself,  distinguishable  from  that  seen  in  cases  of  visceral  disease 
non -cancerous  nature. 

To  complete  the  natural  history  of  scirrhus,  its  duration  must  be  b 
referred  to:  a  few  cases  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  or  even  longer,  aot 
tumor  ceasing  to  grow,  and  perhaps  cicatrizing  if  ulcerated,  the  patient 
at  last  die  from  some  other  cause.  I  have  myself  operated  upon  per«< 
whom  the  disease  hsd  lasted  six  and  eight  years.  The  lai^  majoritv, 
ever  (about  three-fourths),  of  patients  with  scirrhous  tumors,  die  withir 
years  from  the  time  when  the  growth  is  first  discovered,  and  the  erprv 
of  life,  ns  far  as  figures  bear  upon  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  be  abou 
years  and  half — as  manydying  before  as  after  that  period.  The  earlii 
age  at  which  scirrhus  aptiears,  the  more  rapid,  usually,  is  its  course. 
Morbid  Atiaiotny. — When  a  scirrhous  tumor,  in  tts  early  stage,    ■ 

'  It  ii  oflsn  said  that  the  secondary  growths  in  cue*  of  scirrhui  are  of  an  mcr^ 
nature,  and  Buch  U  occaeionsUy  the  fltotj  in  moat  inatsnces,  however,  tha  eeix 
tumura  are,  aa  )tat«d  in  the  text,  of  the  same  character  a*  the  primary  growth 
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into,  it  IB  found  t<^  hard  and  resisting,  and  the  growth  creaka,  as  it  is  said, 
under  the  knife.  When  laid  open,  both  the  cut  gurfaceg  are  vgually  found 
lo  be  eoneave,  a  very  significant  feature,  and  one  which,  when  present,  is 
emmently  cbamctenstic  of  scirrhus.  The  section  is  smooth  and  somewhat 
glistening,  bleeds  rather  freeljr  at  first,  is  of  a  pale  grayish-white  hue,  some- 
litnes  with  a  slight  purple  tint,  and  is  often  marked  with  white  or  yellow 
lines  and  apota.  The  tumor  a)>pearB  evenly  tough  and  resisting  in  all  direc- 
uoDM,  and  has  no  distinct  mai^n,  being  evidently  infiltrated  into  the  normal 
structures  of  the  part.  By  scraping  or  pressing  the  tumor,  a  grayish-whit^, 
gruel-like  fluid  can  usually  be  obtain^,  which  is  difiueible  in  water,  and 
owtaioe  cancerous  matter,  mingled  with  the  softened  ti^ue  of  the  part,  and 
iritb  the  exuded  contents  of  the  neighboring  vessels;  this  constitutes  the 
!!(K3tlled  eaneer-juiee,  the  denser  structure  which  remains  being  called  the 

Under  the  microscope,  the  cancer^lements  may  often  be  seen  to  be  clearly 
infiltrated  among  the  mterstiGes  of  the  normal  tissues  of  the  part.  The  can- 
cer-elementa  themselves  consist  of  two  parts,  viz.,  a  pellucid,  dimly  granular, 
or  fibrillar  batit-tubefanee,  and  somewhat  cloudy  celU,  of  variable  size — 
iMially  round  or  oval,  but  sometimes  angular,  caudat«,  fusiform,  lanceolate, 
oe. — commonly  containing  one,  but  often  two,  large  nuclei,  and  occasionally 
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I  frequently  mingled  with  a  certain  number  of  free  nuclei. 
The  nuclei  themselves  contiun  one,  two,  or  even  more  nucleoli,  which  are 
iWTre,  bright,  and  well  defined.  The  size  of  the  scifrhus-cell  varies  from  ^^-^ 
fj  r+ff  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  most  usual  size  being  about  j^  or  ^ij^ 
if  an  inch  ;  the  average  length  of  the  nucleus  is  about  j^  of  an  inch. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  there  is  no  distinctive  eoTicer-ceW;  the  nature  of  the 
iT-iwih  10  to  be  recognized  by  the  great  mvUiplicity  of  form*  seen  in  the  same 
•pwnmeo,  and  by  the  fiw*  that  the  cells  are  closely  packed  together  in  groups, 
'nh'jot  the  intervention  of  any  recognizable  intercellular  substance. 

Bt«ide  these,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal  elements  of  scirrhous 
-anc*r,  cells  are  often  seen  which  are  withered,  or  in  various  stages  of  degen- 
'-rafion;  the  ceils  may  be  shrivelled,  containing  oil  globules  and  granular 
naoer,  or  may  be  completely  disintegrated,  the  nuclei  being  set  free,  and  ap- 
;'aring  to  be  mingl^  with  granular  matter  and  molecular  debrU.  In 
^I'iitioa  to  the  cancerous  elements  themselves,  a  Bcirrhous  tumor  shou-s, 
infer  the  microscope,  various  structures,  glandular,  muscular,  fibrous, 
i'";lar,  etc-,  which  belong  to  the  tissues  in  which  the  cancer  happens  to  be 
ZT^^'mx,  and  which  are  present  in  varying  quantities,  being  least  apparent 
«b«ii  the  cancer-stmcture  itself  is  most  abundaut. 

Tbe  anatomical  characters  of  scirrhus,  when  occurring  as  a  secondary  de- 
f^it,  aa.  for  instance,  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  do  not  differ  in  any  essential 
r*»[j«t  from  those  above  described.    The  surface,  however,  does  not  com- 


monl)^  become  concave  on  eection,  nor  are  the  white  fibrous  lines  bo  veil 
marked  as  in  the  primary  tumor. 

Scirrhus,  in  some  cases,  appears  as  a  spreading,  comparatiyely  Buper6cia] 
affection,  rather  than  as  a  tumor:  it  is  thus  met  with  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
thorax,  sometimeB  originating  in  the  skin  itself,  at  o£her  times  in  the  mam- 
mary eland,  or  ae  tubercles  in  the  deeper  planes  of  tissue,  but  always  at  last 
involving  both  superficial  and  deep  structures,  and  surrounding  the  chest  with 
a  mass  of  cancer,  appropriately  willed,  by  the  French,  cancer  "en  eturtute." 
The  course  of  this  form  of  scirrhus  is  often  extremely  chronic,  patients  living 
in  this  condition  for  over  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  the  ptun  and  occasitKial 
hemorrhages  which  attend  the  disease  when  ulceration  is  present;  partial  cica- 
trization even  sometimes  occurs,  giving  the  part  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  serpiginous  chancroid. 

Under  the  name  of  AetUe  Scirrhus,  many  writers  describe  a  form  of  the 
disease  in  which  the  tumor  is  less  hard  and  more  elastic  than  in  ordinary 
scirrhus,  does  not  appear  concave  on  section,  is  more  succulent,  has  usually 
smaller  cells,  grows  more  rapidly,  and  altogether  runs,  as  the  name  implif«. 
a  quicker  course  than  the  average.  Acute  scirrhus  occurs  at  a  compamtivelr 
early  age,  and  forms  to  a  certain  extent  a  connecting  link  with  medullary 
cancer. 

2,  Medullary  or  Soft  Cancer  (Eiioephaloid)  is  so  called  from  its  often 
presenting  a  brain-like  app^rance  when  laid  open.    It  occurs  in  the  utenu 
and  other  internal  organs,  in  the  testis,  eye,  bonefl,  intermuscular  space?, 
mammary  gland,  lymphatics,  etc.     It 
Fio.  226.  is  rather  more  frequent  in  women  than 

in  men  (though  less  markedly  so  than 
is  the  case  with  scirrhus),  and  mav 
occur  at  any  age,  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  number  of  cases  of  ex- 
ternal medullary  cancer  being  met  with 
in  persons  under  twenty,  and  nearly 
two-thirds  in  those  under  forty.  The 
influence  of  inheritance  is  about  as  well 
marked  in  medullary  as  in  scirrfaouj' 
cancer,  while  the  proportion  of  cases  in 
which  previous  injury  is  supposed  to  art 
as  an  exciting  cause  is  nearly  twice  as 

Seat.  The  victims  of  encepnaloid  are 
IS  often  in  robust  health,  before  the 
appearance  of  the  disease,  than  arv 
those  affected  with  scirrhus. 

Ootirte. — Medullary  cancer  appears 
as  a  solUart/  growth,  except  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  where  it  is  often  mu/- 
lumor  protruding.    (DmiTT.)  ttple.     I  had  undcT  my  charge  in  the 

wards  of  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  some 
years  since,  a  man  fifty-one  years  old,  who,  beside  a  large  encephaloid  lumnr 
of  the  left  shoulder,  had  smaller  masses  of  the  same  lind  upon  the  nerk, 
chest,  abdomen,  back,  arms,  and  thighs.  The  growth  of  medullary  cancer 
is  commonly  very  rapid,  sometimes,  according  to  Paget,  exceeding  a  pound 
per  month.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
the  growth  of  medullary  cancer  is  spontaneously  arrested,  the  tumor  re- 
mainmg  without  change  tor  a  number  of  years.  Medullary  cancer  mav 
occur,  Rke  scirrhus,  as  an  ill-defined  infiltration,  or  as  a  distinct  rumor  in- 
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vested  by  a  tolerably  complete  capsule.  It  has  no  tendency  to  draw  in 
adjacent  parts,  as  scirrhus  does,  but  distends  and  displaces  them.  The  skin 
over  a  medullary  cancer  becomes  thin  and  tense,  and  finally  gives  way,  just 
as  it  would  in  the  c^ise  of  any  other  rapidly-growing  tumor,  so  that  the 
oiceration  over  a  mass  of  enoephaloid  presents  none  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ters which  have  been  described  as  belonging  to  the  "  cancerous  ulcer."  When 
ulceration  has  occurred,  however,  the  cancer,  being  freed  from  the  restraining 
preceure  of  the  skin,  appears  to  grow  with  increased  rapidity,  and  soon  pro- 
trudes through  the  opening — ^the  exuberant  mass  usually  becoming  inflamed, 
.«loughinj?,  and  bleeding,  and  constituting  the  bleeding  fungus,  or  Fungus 
Hcanatodes,  of  the  older  writers.  Medmlary  cancer  occurring  in  bone  is 
sometimes  attended  with  a  distinct  pulsation  (see  p.  490). 

The  course  of  medullary  cancer  is  commonly  towards  an  early  death,  but 
orcanonally — even  after  ulceration — large  masses  of  encephaloid  matter  may 
shagh  away,  cicatrization  following,  and  thus  leadin'g  to  at  least  a  temporary 
recovery.  Medullary  cancers  sometimes  vrUher,  becoming  shrivelled  and 
concentrated,  and  finally  temporarily  disappearing ;  in  other  cases  they  un- 
dergo faUy  degeneration,  ceasing  to  grow,  and  becoming  "  obsolete."  Usually, 
however,  while  this  change  occurs  m  one  tumor,  others  continue  to  increase. 
Caiearetma  degeneration  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and,  when  seen,  is  usually  com- 
bined with  the  fatty  change  above  referred  to.  The  occurrence  of  hemor- 
rhage and  of  sloughing  in  medullary  cancer  has  been  already  mentioned. 
5(ore  rarely,  inflammation  of  such  a  growth  ends  in  suppuration,  and  in 
this  way,  too,  temporary  disappearance  of  the  tumor  may  be  effected. 

Hddollary,  like  scirrhous,  cancer  tends  to  mtUHpliccUum  in  various  parts  of 
the  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  many  cases,  fragments  of  the 
pnmaiT  growth  are  detached  and  carried  by  the  general  circulation  to  re- 
mote organs,  where  they  lodge  and  grow  as  independent  centres  of  disease. 
The  pain  of  medullanr  cancer  is  usually  much  less  than  that  of  scirrhus ; 
mJeed,  when  pain  is  observed,  it  appears  to  be  referable  to  the  organ  affected, 
rather  than  to  the  diseased  mass  itself.  The  general  health  fails  in  many 
eafcg  of  medullary  cancer  more  rapidly  than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
tmouDt  of  disease.  The  cachexia  thus  caused  does  not  appear,  however,  to 
he  of  any  specific  constitutional  nature,  for  it  often  rapidly  disappears  when 
th«*  morbid  growth  is  removed,  the  patient  quickly  regaininc^  flesh  and 
strength.  The  average  duratum  of  medullary  cancer  is  decidedly  less  than 
thit  of  scirrhus,  more  than  three-fourths  of  those  affected  dying  within  three 
Tt3ir9,  and  the  expeetaUan  of  life  being,  in  general  terms,  not  more  than  a  year 
and  a  halfl 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^Medullary  or  soft  cancer  is,  as  its  name  irnplies,  com- 
ci-rnly  a  soil,  compressible  tumor,  giving  a  deceptive  feeling  of  fluctuation, 
"iioagji  it  is  sometimes  comparatively  firm  and  elastic,  approximating  in 

•  haracter  to  the  acute  variety  of  scirrhus.    The  tumor  has  a  rounded  or  oval 
''Jiline,  bat  is  often  markedly  lobated,  the  lobes  extending  through  muscular, 

^rrma,  or  bony  interspaces,  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  position  of 
**:e  principal  mass^  These  outlying  projections  are  apt  to  acquire  deep  at- 
'^'hments,  or  may  surround  and  inclose  important  structures,  such  as  the 
■ar^tid  artery,  jugular  vein,  or  phrenic  nerve.     The  superficial  veins,  over  a 

•  'ft  cBBoer,  are  usually  enlarged  and  tortuous. 

Wlien  a  medullary  cancer  is  surrounded  with  a  capsule,  the  latter,  which 

■*  ''{  thin  connective  tissue,  often  sends  in  septa,  which  may  separate  the 

^>^  of  the  tumor,  or,  if  it  be  not  lobated,  merely  traverse  its  substance.   The 

-^fMile  18  vascular,  tense,  and  may  or  may  not  be  adherent  to  surrounding 

nirtures.      When  cut  into,  the  contained  tumor  protrudes,  or,  if  very  soft, 

oat  like  a  thick  fluid.    When  laid  open,  a  medullary  cancer  has  com- 
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monly  a  lobsted  appearance,  the  various  lobes,  with  their  invcsUng  eepta, 
being  often  dUtortea  by  mutual  compression,  and  having  the  appearasee  uf 
amassof  cysts  filled  with  intra-cystic  growths.  TheeubBtanceof  amedullarr 
cancer  varies  in  color,  being  usually  grayish-white,  but  Bometimes  tinteti 
with  yellow,  pink,  or  violet.  In  the  softer  tumore,  it  has  but  little  consist- 
ency, being  ft'iable  or  pulpy,  like  soft«ned  brain-matter,  or  grumous  aod 
shreddy;  while  in  the  firmer  varieties,  it  is  compact  and  resisting,  is  some- 
what glistening  on  section,  and  occasionally  presents  a  fibrous  appearance. 
By  pressing  or  scraping  a  medullary  cancer,  a  considerable  quantitr  of  a 
turbid,  creamy  "cancer-juice"  is  obtained,  which  is  readily  diditsible  in 
water — the  "stroma"  which  remains  be- 
Fio.  227.  ing  in  comparatively  small  amount,  and 

_.  -.  appearing  filamentous,  spongy,  and  quite 

j  ^'fs  ..v^r.  vascular.    The  structure  of  the  infiltrateil 

"^^  ■ — ^^^^  L-Vi^;^  ^  form  of  medulIaiT  cancer  docs  not  differ 

essentially  from  that  above  described. 

The  microscopic  appearances  of  ence< 
phaloid  are  even  more  variable  than  thuM' 
of  scirrhous  cancer.  The  normal  or  typical 
form  of  the  medullary  cancer  corpuscle 
is  a  nucleated  cell,  closely  resembling 
that  seen  in  scirrhus,  but  difTering  in  it? 
■■"'-         7-   -.      -  -v.;  mode  of  arrangement — the  cells  in  ence- 

phaloid    being  not   closely  packed   to- 
MicT«c.pic.ppoBnc«rfm«iaii.,y        gather,  but  loosely  aggregated  in  a  era- 
cancer.   (GniiH )  mratively  soft  or  fiuid  basts-substance. 

The  following  are  among  the  chief  varia- 
tions observed  in  the  corpuscular  structure  of  medullary  cancers ;  {\.  1  there 
may  be  iree  nuclei,  with  few  or  no  cells,  scattered  through  a  nebulous  or 
granular  basis-substance:  the  nuclei  are  usuallv  oval,  tj^  to  yaVn  of  an 
mch  long,  bright,  well  defined,  and  containing  large  and  often  double  nu- 
cleoli; (2)  large  elongated  or  caudate  nuclei,  containing  granular  matter. 
or  one  or  more  large  nucleoli ;  (3)  large  round  or  oval  nuclei,  resembling 
lymph  corpuscles,  and  containing  numerous  shining  granules,  but  no  dis- 
tinct nucleoli;  (4)  very  numerous  elongated  and  caudated  canc«r  cells,  re- 
sembling the  cells  of  the  recurrent  fibroid  tumor,  and  giving  the  matv  a 
fibrous  appearance  on  section;  (.5)  large  round  cells,  contaimng  granules, 
and  either  no  perceptible  nucleus,  or  one  which  is  smaller  and  more  granular 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  cancer  cell;  and  (6)  multi-nucleated  cells,  or 
parent  cells  containing  numerous  smaller  cells.  These  various  forms  of 
cancer  corpuscle  may  simply  fioat  in  a  turbid  liquid,  which  is  someutnn' 
calle<l  "cancer-serum-"  in  other  cases,  this  liquid  is  itself  diffused  thruu^'h 
the  interspaces  of  a  spongy  basis-substance,  which  may  be  homogeneoun, 
may  present  imbedded  nuclei,  or  may  have  a  fibrillated  appearance  ;  while 
in  other  cases,  again,  there  may  be  a  distinct  ft^mework,  or  skeleton,  ol 
delicate  filamentous,  fibro-cellular,  fibrous,  or  even  osseojjs  structure. 

i^till  further  variations  in  api>earance  are  caused  by  the  occurrence  of 
fatty  degeneration,  giving  rise  to  yellow,  scrofulous- look  ing  massca,  or  by 
the  intermingling  of  cartilaginous,  cystic,  or  other  morbid  growtha. 

S.  Other  VariettM  of  Cancer. — Of  the  other  forms  of  cancer  mentioned) 
in  the  classification  on  page  473  I  shall  say  but  little,  as  they  are  compara- 
tively rare,  and  are  indeed  probably  but  modifications  of  those  alreaily 
described. 

MdanvAd  or  MeUuuitic  Cancer  is  medullary  cancer,  with  the  Buper«dditi>>n 
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of  blick  pigment  in  the  elemental  structure  of  the  growth ;  it  bears  the 
Mine  relation  to  ordinary  encephaloid  that  the  piymtfid  or  melanotic  sararma 
dftfsio  the  otherrarietiesof  that  group  of  tumors  (p.  493),  or  that  melanoid 
<to«:^  lo  ordinary  epithelioma.  Afelanotic  caucer  usually  occurs  as  a  sepa- 
rable mass,  ratner  than  as  an  infiltration,  and  its  favonte  localities  are  the 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  pigment  is  commonly  in  the  form  of 
gnoulcs  or  molecules,  but  may  occur  in  larger  nucleus-like  corpuscles;  it 


'  FireepoDdB  with  the  normal  pigment  of  the  choroid  coat  o 
[hst  of  the  rete  mucosum  in  the  black  races,  and  with  that  f 


jye,  with 
d  in  the 
longs  and  bronchial  glands  of  old  people.  The  course  aud  natural  history 
••(  melanotic  cancer  are  very  mucn  thoee  of  encephaloid ;  it  has,  however, 
■i  <iH  greater  tendency  to  spread,  by  multiplication,  in  the  subcutaneous 


'Ww,  aa  well  as  to  involve  internal  organs.     It  is  peculiarly  apt  to  grow 

■iH^atb  pigmentary  cutaneous  moles. 
HtFmaiotd  Cantxr  is  simply  cancer  (usually  medullary)  which  cootaius 

.-<*  rf  blood,  the  result  of  interstitial  hemorrhage;  when  protruding 
-.n-«eh  nlceratcd  skin,  it  constitutes  the  Fungv»  Hcematodes  of  Hey,  War- 
■ir^.  and  others  (Fig.  229). 
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Osteoid  Cancer. — "I  believe,"  Bays  Paget,  "the  most  probable  view  of ' 
nature  of  osteoid  cancers  would  be  exprereed  by  calling  them  oeeified  fibr 
or  medullary  cancers,  and  by  regarding  them  as  illustrating  a  calcareoui 
osseous  degeaeration." 

Osteoid  cancer  usually  occurs  in  bone  (particularly  in  the  lower  par 
the  femur),  but  is  also  sees  in  the  intermuscular  spacea,  the  lymphatic  glai 
etc.  When  met  with  in  bone,  it  may  occupy  eitner  the  interior  or  ester 
or  both,  and  has  usually  an  elongat^  oval  or  bi-convex  shape,  accordis) 
the  nature  of  the  bone  in  which  it  occurs;  it  has  a  smooth  surface,  is  hi 
nearly  incompressible,  painful,  and  often  tender  when  touched.  The  b 
part  of  the  tumor  is,  aa  it  were,  infiltrated  into  that  part  which  is  unos^il 
and  diflere  from  ordinary  bone  in  being  chalk-like  and  pulverulent,  in  b 
ing  small  and  irregular  bone  corpuscles,  in  containing  no  medulla  (its  in 
spaces  being  filled  with  cancer-matter),  and  in  having  an  undue  proporl 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  extremely  compact  in  its  central  portions,  i 
nodulated  at  its  periphery,  the  nodules  bemg  often  formed  of  closely 
lamellse,  with  edges  directed  outwards.  The  unossified  part  of  the  tumo 
very  h^,  tough,  and  incompressible,  and,  under  the  microscope,  app( 
homt^neous  (abundant  nuclei  being  made  apparent  by  the  addition  of  ac 
acid),  or  may  present  fibres  of  various  sizes,  and  variously  arranged,  min^ 
with  ordinary  cancer  cells,  granule-masses,  and  oil  globules. 

Osteoid  differs  from  other  forms  of  cancer  in  bein^  most  frequent  in 
male  sex,  and  in  pereons  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  its  development  is  ol 
traceable  to  a  previous  injury.  The  course  of  osteoid  cancer  is  rapid  i 
painfitl,  with  multiplication  m  lymphatics  and  in  distant  parts,  and  et 
occurrence  of  constitutional  disturbance  or  cachexia.  Death  usually  oc< 
within  the  first  year  of  the  disease ;  but  two  instances  are  mentioned 
Paget  in  which,  after  removal  of  the  primary  growth,  life  was  prolon 
for  twenty-four  and  twenty-five  years,  respectively.  When  early  death 
curs,  it  is  due  to  the  development  of  secondary  growths,  which  are  someti 
of  the  nature  of  ordinary  medullary  cancer. 

Villous  Cancer. — Under  this  name  have  been  included  many  innix 
growths  which  have  a  villous  or  papillary  structure  (see  page  489),  as  ' 
aa  a  villous  or  warty  form  of  epithelioma.  The  term  villous  cancer  i 
still,  however,  according  to  Paget,  be  properly  used  for  certain  growths, 
with  chiefly  in  the  urinary  bladder,  which  have  a  stroma  presenting  m 
Rokitansky  calls  dentritic  vegetation,  the  interstices  being  filled  with 
ordinary  cell-forms  of  medullary  cancer. 

CoUmd,  or,  as  it  is  also  callea.  Alveolar  or  Qum  Cancer,  occurs  as  a 
raary  affection,  chieflv  in  the  alimentary  canal,  uterus,  mammary  gland, 
peritoneum.  It  is  also  met  with,  as  a  secondary  growth,  in  the  IjTnph 
glands,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  body.  Colloid  cancer  consists  i 
stroma  of  more  or  leas  delicate  white  fibrous  tissue,  forming  alveoli  or  c 
of  various  sizes,  which  contain  the  colloid  matter.  The  fibres  of  this  stm 
under  the  microscope,  often  exhibit  elongated  nuclei,  and  sometimes  eU 
fibres  are  mingled  with  them.  The  colloid  substance  itself  generally  app 
structureless,  but  contains  corpuscles,  consisting  (according  lo  Lebert 
quoted  by  Paget)  of  (1)  ceils,  free,  inclosed  in  mother-cells,  or  grouped 
an  epithelium — these  small  cells  (jtW  ti»  p^  of  an  inch  in  diameter)  b 
granular,  of  irregular  shape,  and  containmg  small  nuclei,  if  any — theT 
probably  ill-formed  cancer  cells;  (2)  large  oval,  round,  or  tubular  mot 
cells,  ^^  to  7^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  sometimes  with  a  lamellar  surl 
and  containing  one  or  more  nuclei,  with  granules,  and  sometimes  coidi 
nucleated  celu;  and  (3)  large  laminated  spaces,  ^4-^  to  I'll  of  an  incl 
diameter,  with  elongated  nuclei  between  the  lamellce  of  their  walli,  ^i 
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micleated  celb  and  DUclei  in  their  interepacee,  and  brood-cells  in  their 
internal  cavities. 

The  diversity  in  structure  between  colloid  and  other  cancers  is  attributed 
bv  Paget,  and,  apparently,  with  good  reason,  to  the  occurrence  of  colloid 
n-sdc  disease  in  ordinary  encephaloid  growths. 

Colloid  cancer  occurs  as  an  infiltration,  and  sometimes  attains  an  enor- 

Fio  280 
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iD'-ua  aiie,  particularly  in  the  peritoneum.  Its  course  is  much  the  same  as, 
tinugh  rather  slower  than,  that  of  medullary  cancer. 

F'Armu  Cancer  is  the  name  adopted  by  Paget,  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
'iusical  lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  for  those  rare  cases  of  fibrous  tumor 
■hi<-h  ran  a  malignant  course,  and  which  have  already  been  referred  to 
'ioA^t  the  name  of  Maliffmmi  TShroid  (p.  484). 

Vfttnre  of  Cancer. — I  do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  as  to 
'■hi:  Saiure  and  General  Patiwhgy  of  Cancer,  but  would  refer  the  reader  for 
tnrormation  upon  these  topics  to  8ir  James  Paget's  lectures,  and  to  Mr. 
M'Xjre's  essay  m  Holmes's  System  of  Surgery,  where  will  be  found  very  fully 
md  ably  set  forth  the  facts  and  arguments  which  bear  upon  the  subject.' 
-Mr.  Moore,  as  is  well  known,  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  "  local  ori- 
Z'.n''  theory  of  cancer,  while  Sir  James  Paget,  after  mature  consideration  of 
'h?  whole  subject,  adheres  to  the  doctrine  of  a  cancerous  diathesis.  That  a 
'■fal  cause,  traumatic  or  otherwise,  can,  without  any  previous  predisposition 
n  the  patient's  part,  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  cancer,  it  is  nard  to 
k'ieve;  at  the  same  time,  cancer  may  undoubtedly  (from  a  practical  point 
•fTieiF)  be  looked  upon  as,  at  first,  a  local  affection — -its  early  manifestations 
'ting  of  a  local  nature,  and  the  only  applicable  treatment  being  of  a  topical 
'hancter;  even  when  "cachexia"  precedes  the  appearance  of  a  cancerous 
:imor.  tbe  removal  of  the  latter  may  relieve,  at  least  temporarily,  the 
'ivrhe*rtic  condition.  With  regard  to  the  anatomUal  origin  of  cancer,  the 
X'f'^kiting  views  are :  (1)  that  of  Virchow,  who  believes  that  the  cancer-cells 

'  :ytt  also  tbe  work*  of  Virchow,  Billroth,  and  Biodfleiscb,  Dr.  J.  3.  Woodward'! 
T  <ncr  L>»ctare"  (1873},  sod  bq  intereatiog  p*per  on  the  DeTetopnient  of  Cancer, 
,  -'jijfhrf  by  Waldeyer  id  Virehow's  Arehiv,  and  analjEcd  in  tbe  Archiva  Ofn/raUi 
I'  it/dtei»e  for  October,  1673. 


ori^nate  in  a  transformatioD  of  coimective-tieBue  corpuscles;  (2)thit 
Thiersch  and  Waldeyer,  who  maintain,  od  the  other  band,  that  cancer  c 
only  originate  in  tifiaue  of  an  epithelial  type;  (3)  that  of  Maier,  of  Fi 
burg,  who  holds  an  iiit«rmediate  opinion,  believing  that  fibrous  growthe  n 
be  transferred  into  sarcomata,  and  these  in  turn  into  true  cancers ;'  (4)  tl 
of  Koester,  who  believes  that  the  cancer-cella  are  derived  irom  the  endot 
Hum  of  the  lymphatics ;  and  (6)  that  of  Classen,  Woodward,  and  Thin, « 
regard  them  aa  altered  white  blood  corpuscles  which  have  migrated  fr 
the  bloodvessels  in  the  manner  described  by  Cohnheim,  While  none 
these  views  ean  be  considered  as  positively  established,  the  second  and  fi 
are  those  which  seem  to  have  found  most  favor  wi&  modem  pathologists 

Diagnosis  of  Cancer. — The  dioffnant  of  cancer,  whether  sdrrbus  or 
cephaloid,  can  commonly  be  made  by  carefully  observing  the  sympto 
physical  and  rational,  which  have  been  described,  and  by  comparmg  thi 
and  the  history  of  the  case,  with  those  of  the  various  forms  of  non-malign 
tumor — thus  arriving  at  a  correct  result  by  a  process  of  exclusion.  Scirr 
is  most  apt  to  be  confounded  with  a  fibrous  or  glandular  tumor,  and  with 
induration  resulting  from  chronic  inflammation  ;  encephaloid,  with  a  fa 
cystic,  or  vascular  tumor,  with  chronic  or  cold  abscess,  and  (when  pulsati 
with  aneurism.  In  many  cases,  microscopic  examination  siter  removal 
alone  be  relied  upon  to  establish  the  diagnosis,  and  even  this  will  not  aln 
afford  certain  information  as  to  the  innocence  or  malignancy  of  the  tun 

FrognosiB. — The  prognosis  of  cancer  is  always  unfavorable :  in  the  v 
lai^  majority,  if  not  in  all  cases,  the  disease  will  terminate  in  death  in  e 
of  treatment,  which,  however,  will  o^n  serve  to  prolong  life,  and  to  rei 
the  condition  of  the  patient  comparatively  comfortable — and  death,  whe 
does  occur,  comparatively  painless — and  may  even  postpone  the  iatal  te) 
nation  indefinitely,  the  patient  dying,  without  return  of  the  diaeaae,  f 
some  intercurrent  affection. 

Treatment  of  Cancer. — The  Oeneral  Treatmeni  of  cancer  ooDsists  in 
adoption  of  such  measures  as  may  be  required  to  maintain  the  gen 
health.  The  diet  should  be  mild  but  nutritious,  and  the  patient  shouh 
placed  in  the  best  possible  hygienic  conditions.  Tonics,  and  especially 
liver  oil  and  iron,  may  be  advantageously  administered,  the  latter,  accon 
to  Mr.  Moore,  preferably  in  combination  with  chlorine,  Arseuic  has  1 
very  favorably  spoken  of  by  Esmarch,  Tholen,  Parker,  of  New  York, 
W.  L.  Atlee,  of  this  city,  and  silica  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Fan 
Battye,  of  London.  Chian  turpentine  has  recently  been  vaunted  as  a  ren 
for  cancer,  but  the  evidence  in  its  &vor  is  at  least  open  to  queation.  1 
dynes  are  of  great  service,  particularly  in  the  later  stages  of  cancer,  v 
the  greatest  comfort  may  be  often  afforded  to  the  patient  by  the  repe 
use  of  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia.  The  pain  of  it^Unned  cance 
according  to  Paget,  oflen  due  to  coincident  gout,  and  may  be  relieved  bj 
administration  of  dilute  liquor  potasste,  a  favorite  remedy  of  Brodie 
these  cases. 

The  Lofal  Treatment  may  be  palliative,  or  may  aim  at  eradication  of 
disease.  As  a  paiiiaiive  measure,  the  part  should  be  protected  from  ext€ 
irritation  by  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  cotton-wadding,  or  with  a 

'  AccnrdinK  lo  Maier  and  CreiffhtOD,  the  «M«n«e  of  e«ncer  cootiits  in  il«  ppt> 
of  inftttinf  tbe  neighboring  tiesuea;  ihtu  a  growth  which,  while  (^onfiiied  to  &  i 
dular  organ,  and  retaining  id  structure  and  function  tbe  type  of  the  nonn&]  ti 
ii  an  adenoma,  becomes  cancerou*  u  uxm  as  it  infects  the  adjoiaing  tinues. 


favorable  features,  are  not  in  themne.Ives  contra-indications.  If,  however,  th« 
disease  be  eo  estensive  that  the  probability  of  its  being  thoroughly  extirpated 
is  doubtAil,  if  there  be  multiple  tunjors,  if  the  skin  Be  widelv  infiltrated,  or 
if  the  deep-seated  lymphatic  glands,  or  internal  viscera,  be  eviaently  involved, 
the  operation  can  rarely  be  deemed  juBtifiahle.  Seiatie  pain  is  regarded  by 
DeMorgan  as  strongly  significant  of  general  contamination  of  the  avsteiii, 
and  in  the  case  of  melanotic  growth-,  \T8ceral  implication  may,  according  In 
Nepveu,  be  recognized  by  the  discovery  of  pigment  matter  in  the  blood  aod 
urine.  If,  from  the  age  of  the  palii'iit,  the  size  or  locality  of  the  tumor,  or 
any  other  circumstance,  the  openitiiiu  rihould  be  in  itself  likely  to  be  atlendHi 
with  unusual  danger,  excision  should  not  as  a  rule  be  practise! — the  pnKp«<> 
tive  benefits,  in  such  a  case,  beinf:  insufficient  to  counterbalance  the  riste  0/ 
treatment.  Operations  for  rapidlij  grotoing  cancers  are  leas  likely  lo  be 
attcniled  with  benefit  than  when  iJio  disease  is  chronic,  but  such  cases  are 
precisely  those  in  which  operative  iuterference  is  most  urgently  demanded. 
Cases  of  very  chronic  and  indolent,  utrophic  cane«r,  as  it  ia  sometimes  called, 
may,  indeed,  do  better  occasionally  without  operation  ;  but  these  cases  should 
be  constantly  watched,  and  the  tumor  should  he  removed  on  the  first  mani- 
festation of  active  growth.  In  all  other  cases,  if  an  excision  is  to  be  done 
lit  all,  it  should  bedoneaaear/yo*  ji(M«Afe;  not  only  is  the  operation  in  iUelf 

thus  leas  dangerous,  but  the  chance* 
Fig.  231.  of   permanent    benefit    are    much 

greater  than  if  the  operation  be  de 


greater 
fayed. 


ReeurreiU  CbTteermaybe  removed 
by  operation  under  the  same  circum- 
stances which  justify  excision  of  the 
primary  growth. 

Epithelioma,  or,  as  it  is  called  by 
Paget  and  othera,  i^ntheliai  Canrer. 
iBuauallymetwithin,orimmediate1y 
below,  the  skin  or  mucous  membrant^. 
and  very  commonly  at  points  where 
these  structures  join  each  other.  lU 
most  frequent  locality  being  the 
muco-cutaneous  sur&ce  of  the  lower 
lip.  It  also  occurs  in  the  tongue, 
prepuce,  penis,  scrotum,  labia,  and 
nymphie,  and  more  rarely  at  th« 
anus,  in  the  buccal  mucous  mem- 
brane or  upper  lip,  in  the  Tnucou." 
linings  of  the  respiratory,  alttuen- 
taiT,  and  urino-genital  tracts  of 
either  sex,  the  skin  of  various  parts. 
the  lymphatic  glands,  bones,  dura 
mater,  etc.  From  its  primary  seat 
it  spreads,  involving  in  its  growth 
'^'••"•'"y  n^fi'''  I  any  structures  with  which  it  nie«Ls. 

Wnen  it  occurs  bs  a  secuavlary 
afie«tioD,  it  may  be  in  the  noighborhixHJ  of  its  original  position,  but  uurii' 
of^n  in  the  proximal  lymphatic  ^Innds.  It  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  seen 
in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  lungs,  and  heart.  Epithelioma  L< 
most  frequent  iu  the  raale  sex,  and  rarely  occurs  before  middle  life,  the  lis- 
hilily  to  its  development  appearing  indeed  to  increase  with  the  advance 
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of  jeazB.  Inheritance  18  rarely  traceable  in  this  form  of  disease,  while  a 
large  proportion,  probably  a  majority,  of  cases  appear  to  have  originated 
from  an  injury  or  other  local  cause.  Thus  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  is 
(tflen  attributable  to  the  habit  of  smoking  a  short  pipe ;  in  the  tongue,  the 
disease  may  originate  from  the  irritation  caused  by  an  uneven  tooth ;  in  the 
extremities,  it  is  seen  in  the  seat  of  old  ulcers ;  while  in  the  scrotum  of 
chimney-fiweepers,  it  is  produced  by  the  irritating  contact  of  soot.  It  fi*e- 
Quently  occurs  in  the  seat  of  indurated  and  incrusted  warts.  Epithelioma, 
foUowing  chronic  inflammation,  is  also  seen  in  the  so-called  **  tar-cancer" 
which  occurs  in  the  workmen  employed  in  coal-tar  and  paraffine  manu- 
factories. 

Qntne. — Epithelioma  is  usually  single,  and  in  most  cases  runs  its  course 
in  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years.  The  duration  of  the  disease  varies 
a  good  deal  with  its  locality,  epitheliomata  of  the  tongue  and  penis  being 
^mmonly  the  most,  and  those  of  the  scrotum  and  lower  extremities  the  least, 
rapidly  fatal  examples  of  the  disease.  Ulceration  occurs  at  an  early  period, 
and  gradually  spreads,  involving  the  superficial,  and  sometimes  the  deep, 
lymphatic  glands,  and  leading  to  a  fatal  result  by  inducing  gradual  exhaus- 
tion, without  the  development  of  any  special  cachexia,  and,  as  a  rule,  without 
the  occurrence  of  secondary  deposits  m  other  parts. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — Epitheliomata  may  occur  as  tuperfiowl^flatj  or  eoniherant 
jivteihs^  in  which  case  they  occupy  the  cutaneous  or  mucous  structures  them- 
^Ives,  involving  the  papille  to  a  greater  or  less  degree ;  or  as  deep-secUed, 
f^td,  or  rounded  tubercles,  when  they  occupy  only  the  subcutaneous  or  sub- 
mucf^os  tissues.  When  first  seen  by  the  surgeon,  the  superficial  form  of 
epithelioma  may  appear  as  a  warty  excrescence,  which  soon  undergoes  ulcer- 
ation, or  as  a  fissure  or  small  ulcer  covered  with  a  dry  scab,  and  with  deeply 
iu'larated  base  and  edges.  The  warty  epithelioma  sometimes  assumes  a  truly 
<//cnw  form,  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  variety  of  villous  cancer  (see  page 
'^r2 1.  The  deep  form  of  epithelioma  (which  is  very  rare)  appears  as  a  round, 
&nu,  somewhat  elastic  tumor,  over  which  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  is 
ujore  or  less  tightly  stretched,  finally  giving  way,  and  allowing  the  mass  to 
pTitrude.  Intermediate  varieties  are  more  common,  in  which  both  integu- 
soent  and  subjacent  structures  are  simultaneously  involved.  Though,  how- 
^wr,  the  di^rences  between  these  forms  of  epithelioma  may  at  first  be  well 
ruarked,  they  usually  soon  disappear,  the  superficial  variety  tending  to 
Involve  the  deeper  structures,  while  the  deep  form  of  the  disease  may,  at  a 
i3iic  period,  become  exuberant.  Occasionally  epitheliomata  are  quite  promi- 
TxnU  forming  sometimes  even  pedunculated  and  pendulous  tumors. 

The  epitheiiomaious  ulcer,  whether  originating  as  a  superficial  excoriation 
"r  as  a  fiasure,  gradually  tends  to  assume  a  uniform  character.  It  is  usuallpr 
excavated,  ovai  or  elongated,  and  with  hard  base  and  edges.  Its  surface  is 
loev-en,  nodulated  or  warty,  florid,  and  disposed  to  bleed ;  It  fiimishes  an 
i'h/jroua  and  very  offensive  fluid,  which  tends  to  form  dark-colored  crusts  or 
^cahe.  The  general  form  of  the  ulcer  resembles  the  '*  cancerous  ulcer ''  of 
vnrrhus ;  the  induration  varies  from  a  line  to  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thick- 
li^HK,  aad  is  due  to  the  infiltration  of  epitheliomatous  material. 

\  vertical  section  of  an  ordinary  epithelioma  shows  at  the  upper  border 
a  MAb,  or,  if  this  be  detached,  a  whitish  slough-like  layer,  consisting  of 
l-j'iselj  aggr^ated  epithelial  scales,  which  have  been  detached  from  the 
•Wper  structures,  and  which  may  be  readily  removed  by  washing.  The  main 
•uljstaoce  of  the  growth  has  commonly  a  somewhat  shining,  grayish-white 
bue«  is  cloee-textured,  firm  and  rather  elastic,  and  occasionally  presents  a 
rriped  appearance  due  to  its  papillary  structure.  Squeezing  or  scraping 
rTin^  out  a  curdy,  yellowish-white  material,  which  resembles  the  comedones 
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or  sebaceouB  conteota  of  hair-follicles,  and  which,  according  to  Paget,  unlike 
"  cancer-juice,"  doee  not  readily  become  equably  difiiised  wheii  mixed  with 
water.  This  distinction  is,  however,  wanting  in  the  case  of  very  soft  epithe- 
Homata.  Epithelioma  is  inJiUraied  into  the  tissue  in  which  it  occurs,  aaii 
the  normal  structures  can  therefore  often  be  traced  into  the  epitheliomatous 

Under  the  microscope,  the  characteristic  structures  of  epitheliomata  are 
found  to  consist  of  (1 )  cells,  vhifh 
Fra,  282,  arenncleat«d, flattened, and»cale- 

like,  much  resembling  the  urHi- 
nary  epithelial  cells  (whence  thr 
^     A--i^j^^^^^^»i3^»at  ■  name  of  the  disease),  from  j^n 

^^frf/f^^Kj^WjjVW^^Ki  "1  diametor,  and  containing  a  few 

_^./\Nv»WBt  .>V7liBll»Hm>   ^K  granules,  and  a  clear,  round  or 

oval,  well-defined  tihc/ctw  (abi'ut 
yjVir  *>^  ^^  ''i'^''  'I*  diameltri. 
which  itself  contains  granulo, 
but  rarely  a  distinct  nucleolus ;  tbe 
cells  assume  very  various  fonw. 
being  sometimes  wrinkled,  cau- 
date, or  elongated,  someliim^ 
without  nuclei,  and  somctiiiK? 
611ed  with  oily  particles,  as  if  fri>ni 
fatty  degeneration ;  (2)  nudei. 
free  or  imbedded,  moet  abundant 
in  the  most  acuto  cases,  somedmt^ 
like  the  nuclei  seen  in  the  epithc- 
liomatous  cells,  but  sometini<» 
larger,  with  more  distinct  nucleoli. 
and  much  resembling  the  nuclei 
of  scirrhous  or  medullary  cancer  (see  pages  497  and  500) ;  (3)  brood-eelb,  or 
cells  containing  nuclei  undergoing  development  into  nucleated  cells,  the  suc- 
cessive formation  of  one  cell  within  another  sometimes  giving  a  peculiar 
laminated  appearance;  and  (4)  laminal&i  oapwles,  nests,  or  epidirmie  or 
eoticeniric  globes,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  of  epithelial  scalee,  con- 
taining in  the  central  space  granular  or  oily  matter,  cells,  or  free  nuclei, 
and  apparently  resulting  from  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  endogenous 
cell-formation  described  as  giving  a  laminated  appearance  to  the  simpler 
brood-cells.  These  nests  or  concentric  globes  are  met  with  in  other  epider- 
mic formations,  but  are  better  marked  in  epithelioma tous  than  in  any  other 
structures. 

The  cells  of  epithelioma  above  described  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
face in  which  the  growth  occurs;  thus,  while  in  the  lower  lip  they  resemble 
the  cells  of  ordinary  tessellated  epithelium,  In  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestine  they  have  a  cylindriform  appearance.  Very  rarely,  melaooid 
matter  is  mingled  with  the  epitheliomatous  structure,  constituting  the  meia- 
jwtie  form  of  the  disease. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  from  scirrhous  and  medulUrr 
cancer  may  usually  be  made  by  observing  its  locality — commonly  a  mucoui" 
or  muc<)-cutaneou8  surfiice — its  frequent  origin  from  sources  of  local  irrita- 
tion, its  early  and  wide-spreading  ulceration,  and  the  absence  of  anv  t<-n- 
dency  to  involve  distant  organs, or  to  produce  a  cachectic  condition.  Wbtn 
oi»'urrint;  on  the  fingers,  lips,  or  tongue,  epithelioma  may  occasionally  be  nii>- 
takcu  llir  n  chancre  in  the  same  situation.    In  any  case  of  doubt,  the  patient 
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ihould  be  submitted  to  antisyphilitic  treatment,  the  effect  of  which  will 
U!*ually  suffice  to  make  the  nature  of  the  case  apparent. 

Prognods, — ^The  prognosis  of  epithelioma,  when  promptly  treated,  is  much 
more  favorable  than  in  the  case  of  other  malignant  tumors.  The  average 
gain  of  life  by  operation  is  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  several  authentic 
caiHs  are  on  record  in  which  no  recurrence  of  the  disease  was  observed  for 
twenty  or  even  thirty  years  after  excision  of  the  primary  growth.  The  late 
Mr.  Col  lis,  indeed,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  no  recurrence  (in  the  case 
of  epithelioma  of  the  lip)  was  to  be  anticipated,  provided  that  excision  was 
thorough,  and  that  caustics  had  not  previously  been  used. 

Treatment, — As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  glandular  complication,  if  ex- 
tensive, should  forbid  operation  in  cases  of  epithelioma.  If,  however,  the 
neighboring  lymphatic  glands  be  enlarged  and  irritated  merely,  without  being 
infiltrated,  or  if  the  glands,  though  infiltrated,  can  themselves  be  removed, 
an  operation  may  be  proper,  though,  in  such  a  case,  the  prognosis  should 
always  be  very  guarded.  Constitutional  treatment,  except  such  as  may  be 
required  by  the  general  state  of  the  patient,  is  as  useless  nere  as  in  the  case 
of  cancer ;  the  only  hope  is  in  complete  extirpation  of  the  epitheliomatous 
mass ;  and  this,  to  be  successful,  should  be  done  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 
The  treatment  may  consist  of  excision,  strangulation,  or  the  use  of  caustics. 

Catutiea  are  only  to  be  recommended  when,  from  the  localitv  or  superficial 
extent  of  the  epithelioma,  the  use  of  the  knife  would  seem  to  be  contra-indi- 
cated. The  best  caustics  are  probably  the  potassa  cum  calce,  chloride  of 
nnc,  and  acid  nitrate  of  mercury.  According  to  Busch,  the  use  of  alkaline 
lotions,  especiallv  a  solution  of  soda,  may  occasionally  effect  a  cure  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  Filiate,  of  Orleans,  recommends  the  chlorate  of 
p^>taaBium,  but  there  seems  to  have  been  some  doubt  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
(he  affection  in  the  cases  reported  by  this  surgeon. 

Eidgion  is  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  preferred  whenever  it  is  practica- 
ble. The  incisions  should  be  carried  wide  of  the  diseased  structure,  and  may 
be  2<o  arranged  as  to  allow  of  the  extirpation  of  any  glands  that  it  may  be 
thfjught  proper  to  remove.  In  certain  situations,  as  m  the  hand  or  lower 
extremity,  tne  extent  of  the  disease  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  amputation 
a  better  operation  than  simple  excision. 

Shun^tilaiion  may  occasionally  be  required,  if  the  locality  of  the  epithe- 
•i  »ma  be  such  as  to  forbid  excision,  or  if  the  part  be  so  vascular  as  to  cause 

Fig.  288. 


Ecraseur. 

i*^T  uf  hemorrhage.  In  such  a  case,  the  part  to  be  removed  may  be  insu- 
lated by  means  of  two  or  more  strong  ligatures,  when  it  will  slough,  and 
J»'=^?oBie  detached  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  or  removal  may  be  effected  by 
rieaiMi  of  the  ekuftie  ligature,  as  recommended  by  Dittel,  of  Vienna;  in  other 
-ituatione,  as  in  the  tongue,  the  process  introduced  by  Chassaignac,  and 
icnown  SH  ^cToaemerd  lirUaire,  will  be  preferable.  One  or  more  ecraseurs 
mar  be  used,  the  chain  of  the  instrument  being  missed,  if  necessary,  through 
the  haiNe  of  the  growth  by  means  of  a  needle.  The  screw  should  be  slowly 
worked,  and  the  handle  turned  not  more  than  once  in  fifteen  seconds. 

Recurrent  Epithelioma  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  primary 
/riWih. 
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Excision  of  Tumors. 

No  rules  of  universal  application  can  be  given  as  to  the  mode  of  excising 
morbid  growths.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  general  terms,  that  the  incigion 
(for,  in  uie  case  of  innocent  growths,  there  should  usually  be  but  one)  should 
be  in  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tumor,  and  should  correspond  as 
i&r  as  possible  with  the  natural  folds  of  the  part.  In  the  case  of  non-malig- 
nant tumors,  no  skin  need  be  removed,  unless  the  growth  be  very  large;  but 
if  the  tumor  be  malignant,  it  will  usually  be  necessary  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  cutaneous  investment,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  ulcerated,  and  the 

incisions  in  this  case  may  be  elliptical  (Fig.  234),  or  in 
Pio.  234.  the  form  of  a  double  S  (Fig.  235). 

If  the  tumor  be  encapsulated,  it  should  be  removed  if 
possible  by  enucleation,  the  finger  and  handle  of  the  knife 
Deing  used  in  the  deeper  parts,  instead  of  the  cutting  edgo 
of  the  instrument:  when  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  dissection,  the  growth 
should  be  loosened  first  at  the  part  at  which  its  main  vessels  enter,  so  that 
if  these  are  cut,  they  they  may  be  secured  once  for  all.^  In  removing  a 
non^malignant  growth,  the  knife  should  be  kept  close  to  the  tumor,  so  as  to 
avoid  wounding  the  important  structures  to  which  it  mav  be  attached,  but 
if  the  growth  be  maMgnard^  the  surgeon  should  keep  wide  of  it, 
Fio.  235.  in  all  his  manipulations,  so  that  no  portion  may  be  allowed  to 
remain.  K  possible,  a  tumor  should  never  be  cut  into  until  it 
is  removed :  neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead  to  hemorrhage 
(for  the  tumor  itself  may  be  very  vascular),  and  if  it  be  a 
malignant  growth,  particles  may  escape  from  it,  which  will  act 
as  germs  in  promoting  the  recurrence  of  the  disease.  If  the 
tumor  be  of  moderate  size,  the  first  incision  should  be  made 
sufficiently  free  to  allow  removal  of  the  whole  mass;  in  the 
case,  however,  of  a  very  large  tumor,  it  is  well  to  expose  only 
a  portion  of  it  at  first,  enlarging  the  wound  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  operation  when  necessary ;  die  loss  of  blood  will  thus  be 
less  than  if  the  whole  incision  had  been  made  at  the  beginning. 

If,  when  a  tumor  is  exposed,  it  be  found  that  its  deep  attachments  cannot 
be  safely  interfered  with,  the  best  thing  left  for  the  surgeon  to  do  is  to 
strangulate  the  base  of  the  growth  with  strong  ligatures,  and  cut  off  the 
remamder :  no  operation,  however,  should  be  undertaken,  unless  it  appear 
that  the  whole  tumor  can  be  safely  extirpated. 

After  the  excision  of  a  tumor,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  explore  with 
his  finger  the  whole  surface  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  make  sure  that  no  portion 
of  the  growth  has  been  allowed  to  remain :  this  is  particularly  important  in 
dealing  with  a  malignant  tumor,  and,  in  such  a  case,  any  suspicious  struts 
tures  that  cannot  be  removed,  may  be  touched  with  the  actual  cautery,  or  with 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  The  lips  of  the  wound  may  then  be  approxi- 
mated with  a  few  points  of  suture  and  adhesive  strip,  and  lightly  drea^cn] 
with  a  strip  of  lint  dipped  in  olive  oil,  or  any  other  simple  application  that 
may  seem  appropriate.  If  the  cavity  left  by  the  removal  of  the  tumor  l>o 
large,  a  drainage  tube  may  be  introduced,  and  the  part  should  be  supportc<i 
with  a  compress  and  bandage,  to  prevent  oozing  or  accumulation  of  pus. 

^  Boncidre  advises  that  the  cellular  tissue  around  a  tumor  should  be  blown  up  with 
air  to  facilitate  its  excision. 
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even  result  from  the  accumulation  of  smegma  and  want  of  personal  clean- 
liness. They  are  particularly  apt  to  occur  in  persons  with  congenital 
phimosis.  The  treaiment  consists  in  the  application  of  nitric  or  chromic 
acid,  or  powdered  calomel,  or  in  paring  or  snipping  off  the  growths  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  scissors,  and  cauterizing  the  surface  from  which  they  spring. 
Warts  of  the  generative  organs,  and  occasionally  those  of  the  hand,  appear 
to  be  communicable  by  contact. 

Corns  are  local  indurations  and  hypertrophies,  usually  confined  to  the 
cuticle,  but  occasionally  involving  the  papUlce  of  the  trtie  sldn,  Cotub  result 
from  intermittent  pressure,  as  from  wearing  badly-fitting  boots,  and  arc 
chiefly  seen  on  the  feet,  but  occasionally  on  the  hands,  knees,  elbows,  and, 
according  to  Hulke,  even  on  the  tongue.  Hard  Corns  are  such  as  form 
upon  exposed  surfaces,  as  on  the  edge  of  the  foot,  and  are  consequently  dry 
and  indurated,  while  Soft  Cortis  are  such  as  occur  in  situations  where  they 
are  kept  moist,  as  between  the  toes,  where  they  assume  a  spongy,  mucous 
appearance,  not  unlike  the  mucous  patch  of  syphilis.  Bursa  are  occasionally 
developed  beneath  both  varieties  of  the  afiection.  Soft  corns  are  usually 
more  irritable  than  the  hard,  but  either  may  be  venr  painful  if  inflamed, 
the  Papillary  Com,  which  occurs  principally  on  the  sole  of  the  foot,  causing, 
probably,  more  acute  suffering  than  any  other  variety. 

The  treatment  of  hard  corns  consists  in  relieving  the  part  from  pressure 
by  the  use  of  suitable  shoes  or  the  application  of  a  perforated  plaster,  in 
shaving  off  the  surface  of  the  com  and  applying  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  its  base,  or  in  excising  the  centre  of  the  indurated  part  with  a 
sharp  knife  or  scissors,  after  the  whole  has  been  softened  by  the  use  of  a 
warm  water-dressing.  Soft  corns  may  be  dusted  with  powdered  oxide  of 
zinc,  or  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  toes  being 
kept  apart  by  the  interposition  of  scraped  lint  or  raw  cotton.  Suppuratiun 
occurrmg  beneath  a  com  requires  poulticing  and  the  evacuation  of^  the  pus 
after  shaving  down  the  part  with  the  point  of  a  sharp  lancet 

Onychia  is  an  affection  of  the  matrix  of  the  nails,  of  which  we  may 
recognize  two  varieties,  the  simple  and  the  malignant 

Simple  Onychia,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  **  runraround,**  consists  in  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  usually  resulting  from  slight 
injury,  and  attended  with  suppuration  and  loosening  of  the  nail,  which  be- 
comes shrivelled  and  discolored,  and  is  eventually  cast  off — the  new  nail 
which  forms  being  commonly  thickened  and  distorted.  This  affection  oocura 
chiefly  in  the  hand,  and  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  children.  The 
trea^tment  consists  in  the  use  of  poultices,  or  water-dressing,  until  the  nail  ha» 
separated.  The  growth  of  the  new  nail  may  sometimes  be  advantageou£(ly 
regulated  by  the  application  of  an  adhesive  strip  or  a  layer  of  wax. 

Malignant  Onychia  results  from  injuries  occurring  to  persons  in  a  depres^nl 
constitutional  condition,  and  is  usually  seen  in  the  thumb  or  forefinger,  or 
in  the  great  toe,  where  it  sometimes  receives  the  name  of  toe-nail  ti/cer.  It 
consists  in  an  unhealthy  form  of  ulceration  in  the  matrix  of  the  nail,  which 
becomes  brown  or  black,  and  is  thrown  off,  its  place  being  occupied  by  fun- 
gous granulations.  The  disease  has  little  or  no  tendency  to  a  spontaneous 
cure,  and  sometimes  leads  to  necrosis  of  the  ungual  phalanx.  The  treai$nmt 
may  consist  in  avulsion  of  any  portion  of  the  nail  which  remains,  and 
thorough  cauterization  of  the  matrix  with  solid  nitrate  of  silver — a  simple 
dressing,  such  as  lime-water,  being  afterwards  applied,  while  the  parts  are 
kept  well  supported  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster;  or,  which  I  think  better, 
in  simply  trimming  the  nail  to  the  level  of  the  ulcer,  and  then  applying 
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powdered  nitrate  of  lead,  as  advieed  by  Moerlooee,  Vanzetti,  and  MacCor- 
mac;  the  nitrate  forme  a  thick  cruet,  which  separates  after  several  days, 
leaving  a  healed,  or  rapidly  beating,  surface ;  the  application  gives  rise  to 
Bevere  pain,  which  lasts  for  several  n ours,  but  the  treatment  is  prompt  and 
efficient,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  allowing  the  preservation  of  the 
nail.  Other  plans  are  recommended  dv  various  authors:  T.Bmith,  following 
Abemethy,  advises  the  application  of  dilute  Fowler's  solution,  while  Van- 

Fio.  287.  Fm.  288. 
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zetti  recommends  the  employment  of  powdered  quicklime,  and  Babacci  the 
application  of  charcoal  and  camphor.  Syphilitic  Onychia  has  already  been 
referred  to  at  page  459 ;  it  requires  the  application  of  black  or  yellow  wash, 
with  the  use  of  suitable  antisyphilitic  remedies.  Amputaiitm  may  be  re- 
<)uired,  if  necrosis  occur  in  a  neglected  case  of  onychia  maligna. 

Ingrowing  Toe-Hail  is  an  affection  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
iiiiter  side  of  the  great  toe ;  It  results  ^m  wearing  narrow  shoes,  which  com- 
press the  foot  and  cause  the  soft  part  of  the  toe  to  overlap  its  nail,  giving 
rise  to  an  ulcer  which  is  painfiil  and  persistent.  A  cure  may  be  sometimes 
t'ffected  by  dusting  the  ulcer  with  oxide  of  zinc,  or  interposing  a  little  lint, 
"T  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster,  between  the  nail  and  the  inflamed  part  of  the 
toe;  but  in  many  cases  it  will  be  necessaij  to  remove  a  portion,  or  the  whole, 
»f  the  nail.  This  may  be  done  (the  patient  being  etherized)  by  thrusting 
one  blade  of  a  pair  of  sharp-point«d  scisBors  beneath  the  nail  up  to  itR  root, 
when  the  whole  nail  may  be  divided  at  a  single  stroke;  the  segment  to  be 
removed  is  then  grasped  with  forceps,  and  torn  away  from  the  matrix,  this 
pmcess  being  repeated  on  the  other  side,  if  necessary,  and  the  part  then 
'imply  dressed  with  wet  lint.  A  new  nail  grows,  which  ia  usually  straight 
and  well  formed.  The  shoe  must,  of  course,  be  so  arranged  as  to  free  the 
part  from  pressure. 

Hjpertroplif  of  a  Toe-Vail,  usually  of  that  of  the  great  toe,  is  occasion- 
allv  met  with,  the  laminie  of  the  nail  becoming  distorted,  and  constituting 
a  (iom-Iikeprotuberance  which  may  grow  so  large  as  to  interfere  with 
walking.  The  treatment  consists  in  avulsion  of  the  nail,  which  operation 
uraally  effects  a  permanent  cure. 

Keloid  or  Cbeloid  Cof  Alibert)  is  an  affection  met  with  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  scars  produced  by  bums  or  by  wounds,  and  especially  in 
those  produced  by  flogging,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  tlie  disease 
known  as  Morphea  or  the  Keloid  of  Addiaon  {true  kebnd),  which  occurs  in 
healthy  skins,  where  it  produces  a  scar-like  appearance.  The  former  appears 
in  the  shape  of  small  and  shining,  indurated  elevations,  of  a  dusky  red  color, 
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which  extend,  sending  out,  as  it  were,  claw-like  processes,  and  are  attended 
during  their  growth  by  great  itching  and  considerable  pain.  In  their  struc- 
ture tney  correspond  with  the  fibro-eMuUir  outgrowths  described  in  the  last 
chapter.  The  Steloid  of  Addison  begins  as  a  "white  patch  or  opacity"  of 
the  skin,  surrounded  by  a  ssone  of  redness,  gradually  spreading  and  inducing 
contraction  of  fascise  and  tendons,  and  giving  a  "  nide-bound  "  character  to 
the  part  affected.'  The  treatment  of  eiwer  form  of  keloid  is  very  unsati»- 
&.ctory.  Extirpation  with  the  knife  has  been  tried,  but  the  disease  alni<«t 
invariably  recurs.  Dr.  Addison  derived  advantage  from  the  use  of  iodine, 
both  internally  and  externally,  in  one  case  of  the  variety  of  the  disease 
known  by  his  name. 

Warty  Tumors  of  Cicatrices. — ^Under  the  name  of  Wartu  Turner  or  Warty 
Ulcer  of  OtaaJtrices,  an  affection  somewhat  resembling  the  keloid  of  Alibert 
has  been  described  by  Caesar  Hawkins.'  Some  of  these  warty  ulcers  are 
non-malignant,  being  of  a  fibro-cellular  character,  but  others  are  really  epi- 
theliomata  of  a  papillary  form.  When  occurring  over  the  anterior  sur&ee 
of  the  tibia,  as  m  the  so-called  " Warty  Ulcer  of  Marjolin**  they  are  very 
often  complicated  by  a  carious  condition  of  the  bone.  The  treatment  c<in> 
sists  in  excision  or  amputation,  according  to  the  size  and  locality  of  the 
affection ;  the  operation,  even  when  the  disease  is  epitheliomatous,  often  re- 
sulting in  an  apparently  permanent  cure.  Recovery  may,  according  ti> 
Collis,  be  sometimes  obtained  in  the  early  stage  by  the  application  of  bis- 
muth, or  of  ice. 

Bodent  moer,  —  This  affection,  which  is  also  known  as  Jacob's^  Ulcer, 
is  most  often  seen  in  the  eyelids,  cheeks,  upper  lip,  nose,  or  scalp,  but  may 
also  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  a  disease  of  late  adult  life,  and 
commonly  originates  in  some  tubercle  or  mole,  which  may  have  existed  for 
many  years.  It  is  usually  single,  at  first  rounded,  but  becoming  irregular  a? 
it  spreads,  with  indurated  base  and  edge,  and  a  somewhat  abrupt,  and  but 
slightly  elevated  border;  it  very  rarely  assumes  the  character  of  a  tumor. 

The  ulcerated  surface  is  smooth . 
Fig.  239.  glossy,  and  dry,  and  of  a  rv*l- 

dish-yellow  color.  The  pn^ 
gress  of  the  disease,  though  ex- 
tremely indolent  and  chronic, 
is  never  spontaneously  ar- 
rested, though  partial  cica- 
trization may  sometimes  occur. 
The  rodent  ulcer  produiv* 
frightful  ravages,  exposing  the 
orbit,  nasal  cavities,  pharynx, 
or  even  the  brain,  and  thu.< 
ultimately  causing  death — 
though  the  local  character  of 
the  afiection  is  strictly  main- 
tained to  the  last,  the  lymphatics  and  distant  organs  never  becoming  invol Vf^i. 
The  microscopic  characters  of  the  rodent  ulcer  are,  according  to  Pair^t, 
Hutchinson,  and  Golding-Bird,  simply  those  observed  in  ordinary  granuia- 

^  Addison,  in  Med.'Chir.  Transaeiiona,  vol.  xxxvii.  pp.  27-47.  According  to  J. 
Collins  Warren,  of  Boston,  the  two  forms  of  keloid  cannot  be  d)9tinguisbed  by  thrir 
anatomical  features. 

"  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xix.  pp.  19-34. 

'  See  Dr.  Jacob's  paper  in  Dublin  Hoap.  Reports^  vol.  iv.  pp.  232-2i>9. 
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tions;  GoUis  clfussee  the  disease  among  myeloid  or  fibro-plastic  growths, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Billroth,  with  Moore  and  J.  Collins  Warren,  who 
have  each  written  excellent  monographs  upon  the  subject,  look  upon  it  as  a 
form  of  cancer.  The  treatment  consists  in  complete  extirpation,  which  is 
best  accomplished,  when  possible,  with  the  knife.  If,  however,  excision  be 
contra-indicated  by  the  size  or  locality  of  the  ulcer,  or  the  age  of  the 
patient,  caustics  may  be  employed,  the  Vienna  or  Canquoin's  paste,  or 
nitric  acid,  or  acid  nitrate  of  mercury,  being  respectively  preferred,  accord- 
ing to  the  deep  or  superficial  character  of  me  affection. 

Perforating  Ulcer  of  the  Foot. — This  is  a  curious  affection  which  appears 
to  be  less  common  in  this  country  than  in  Europe.  I  have,  however,  seen 
two  cases  of  the  disease,  corresponding  in  evety  particular  with  the  descrip- 
tions given  by  Hancock,  Duplay,  and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  The 
affection  consists  in  an  intractable  form  of  ulceration,  usually  occupying 
the  anterior  part  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  leading  to  destructive  disor- 
ganization of  the  neighboring  bones  and  joints.  It  often  begins  as  a  bunion, 
appearing  to  result  from  undue  pressure  on  the  part,  or  as  the  result  of  ex- 
posure to  cold,  when  it  may  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  frost  bite.  Poncet 
and  Estlander  regard  it  as  analogous  to  the  anesthetic  form  of  elephantiasis 
(Lepra  cmcssthdicd),  but  Duplay  and  Morat,  from  dissection  of  numerous 
specimens  and  careful  study  of  the  literature  of  the  affection,  conclude  that 
the  disease  originates  in  degenerative  lesions  of  the  nerves  of  the  part,  from 
traumatic  or  other  causes.  Fischer,  of  Breslau,  and  Savory  and  Butlin, 
adopt  a  similar  theory,  and  the  former  describes  the  disease  as  a  malignant 
form  of  neuro-paralytic  ulceration,  but  a  more  recent  autopsy  recorded  by 
Michaux  has  failed  to  confirm  this  view.  Ball  and  Thibierge  have  seen  per- 
forating ulcers  in  connection  with  locomotor  ataxia.  Englisch  points  out, 
fT«»m  a  study  of  109  cases,  that  the  localization  of  the  disease  corresponds 
with  the  position  of  the'  burssB  mucosae  of  the  sole,  and  concludes  that  it  is 
caused  by  a  vascular  change  analogous  to  the  endoarteritis  obliterans  or 
proliferans  of  Friedlander  and  Billroth.  Perforating  ulcer  has  been  not  un- 
frequently  confounded  with  the  Mycetoma^  or  ^ngus  disease  of  India  (tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  foot,  of  Hancock).  The  treatment  consists  in  removing 
the  diseased  bone  by  gouging,  excision,  or,  if  necessary,  amputation,  and  in 
endeavoring  to  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  limb  by  the  use  of  galvanism, 
frictions,  etc.  If  the  cause  of  the  nervous  or  vascular  changes  in  which  the 
disease  originates  can  be  discovered,  an  attempt  should  of  course  be  made 
to  remedy  the  evil  so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  affection.  Dubrueil 
deacribes,  under  the  name  of  "  dorsal  disease  of  the  toes,"  an  inflamed  or 
ulcerated  condition  of  adventitious  bursse  which  are  formed  on  the  back 
of  the  toes  under  the  influence  of  pressure.  Despr^  has  described  a  case 
of  perforating  ulcer  of  the  hand. 

Lnpiii. — Under  this  name  are  commonly  included  two  affections,  which 
may  be  described  as  Lupus  Non-exedens,  or  Simple  Impas,  and  Lupus  Exe- 
densy  or  Ulcerating  Lupus, 

Lupus  Non-exedens  appears  as  a  red  patch  on  the  skin  (usually  of  the 
face>,  attended  with  brawny  desquamation,  and  sometimes  accompanied  with 
indolent  tubercles.  It  runs  a  very  chronic  course,  and  produces  inconven- 
ience merely  by  the  deformity  and  scar-like  contraction  to  which  it  gives 
rise.  It  is  usually  seen  in  persons  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis.  The  treatment 
rt>Dsists  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  of  cod-liver  oil,  with 
antenic,  and  in  the  local  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  gr.  x-xx  to  f^j. 

Lupus  Exedens,  Ulcerated  LupuSy  or  Lupous  Ulcer,  is  usually  seated  on 
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the  tip  or  alie  of  the  noee,  but  sometimeB  on  the  upper  lip,  or  in  other  situa- 
tions, and  is  chiefly  seen  in  young  persons.  It  begina  as  oue  or  more  red- 
dish papules,  or  tubercles,  which  soon  ulcerate  and  coalesce.  The  lupous 
ulcer  may  be  superficial,  when  it  appears  as  a  fungoua,  warty,  ulcerated  sur- 
iace,  with  prominent  nodular  granulations,  which  are  often  stTabbed  over  by 
the  drying  of  the  diechat^,  and  are  sometimes  irritable,  though  seldom 
disposed  to  bleed.  The  ulceration  progresses  under  the  scabs,  and  the  affec- 
tion is  liable,  at  any  moment,  to  assume  the  de^  or  phagedtaiie  form,  which 
was  known  to  the  older  writers  as  fwlir^na4angere.  The  pbagedtenic  lupous 
ulcer  ia  a  very  painiul  affection,  attended  with  great  destruction  of  tissue, 
and  accompanied  with  a  fetid  discharge.  Under  its  influence,  the  greater 
part  of  the  nose  may  melt  away,  as  it  were,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
and  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  when 
the  ulcer  has  reached  the  level  of 
the  rest  of  the  &ce,  it  may  become 
at  least  temporarily  arrested.  The 
affection  rarely  proves  &tal  by  itself, 
and  cicatrization  may  occur,  adding 
to  the  deformity  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease, by  inducing  contraction  and 
distortionofncigfiboring  parts.  The 
mtcrtwoopw  appooT^TicM  0  f  1  u  pus  ha  ve 
been  investigated  by  several  patholo- 
gists, among  whom  Essig  finds  thai 
the  corium  is  infiltrated  with  round 
cells  which  in  some  specimens  fal- 
low the  track  of  the  vessels  and  ar- 
range themselves  in  heap^  around 
them ;  spindle-shaped  and  giant  cells 
are  also  found  in  some  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  Thoma  and  Thin,  the 
cell-infiltration  originates  in  exuded 
',...-    '  '  white  corpuscles,    Lang  believes  the 

.^^  giant   cells   to    represent  an   inter- 

FhagKixDit:  lupsiu  ulcer.  (Ditinn.)  mcdiatfl  stt^  in  the  process  of  de- 

generation of  the  tissues.  Fried- 
lander  looks  upon  the  nodosities  of  lupus  as  true  tubercles,  but  O)lomiatti 
considers  them  essentially  distinct.  According  to  Piferd,  the  super€cial  or 
simple  lupus  presents  merely  an  infiltration  of  round  cells,  while  the  giant 
cells  occur  only  in  the  ulcerative  variety,  and  the  "cell-heaiw"  [which 
alone  are  characteristic  of  lupus)  in  those  cases  which  involve  the  subcuta- 
neous tissues.  The  treatmetU  of  the  superlicial  form  of  lupus  consists  in  the 
administration  of  arsenic  and  cod-liver  oil,  and  in  the  local  use  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  diluted  tincture  of  iodine,  or  dilute  citrine  oint- 
ment. Riehl  advises  the  employment,  for  from  half  a  minute  to  two 
minutes,  of  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa  (one  part  to  two),  followed  bv  ap- 
plications of  finely  powdered  iodoform.  The  phagedjenic  variety  of  lupu- 
requires  the  application  of  caustics,  or  of  the  actual  or  electric  cauierr, 
together  with  the  constitutional  treatment  already  recommended.  Volkmann 
employs  erwnon,  or  scraping  away  the  diseased  tissue  with  a  sharp  spoon  «r 
scoop,  and  Hutchinson  prefers  this  mode  of  treatment  to  any  other;  Eh. 
Piffard  and  Mr.  Godlee  also  employ  erasion,  but  the  former  supplements  it 
with  the  actual  cautery,  and  the  latter,  after  checking  the  hemorrhage  bv 
pressure  with  lint,  anplies  an  ointment  of  iodoform  and  oil  of  eucalyptus. 
Squire  recommends  linear  scarification,  as  in  cases  of  "port-wine  staio." 
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(fiee  Chap.  XXIX.)  ExciatoD  may  be  resorted  to  in  certain  Bituations,  ae 
the  upper  Itp  or  noee,  the  resulting  gap  being  closed  by  a  plastic  operation, 
if  necemary.  Lupus,  complicated  with  a  syphilitic  taint,  requires  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  iodide  of  potassium. 

Malignuit  DiseaMs  of  the  BkiiL — Both  cancer  and  epithelioma  may 
occur  primarily  in  the  skin,  as  was  mentioned  in  speaking  of  those  affec- 
tions. The  treatment  consists  in  excision,  or  amputation,  according  to  the 
size  and  situation  of  the  malignant  growth. 


DlS£ASBB  OF  THE  AREOLAR  TiSSUE. 

Cellttlitia,  or  Infiammation  of  tite  Areolar  Tumie  may  be  dmunucribed  or 
diffiufd:  in  the  former  case  it  gives  rise  to  an  ah»eeM,  and  in  the  latter  to 
diffuaed  tvpfmration.     When 

depending  upon  an  erysipela-  J^"^-  ^'■ 

tous  taint,  it  constitutes  ee^- 

lular  erytipeiaa  (see  pp.  394,  ^.  _  -^-  —      ,-*^tft\ 

409). 

Blophwntiiiii  Arsbum,  or 
Arabian  Elephantiasis,  may 
be  described  as  a  hypertrophy 
of  the  skin  and  suDcutaneous 
areolar  tissue.  In  its  struc- 
ture it  corresponds  with  the 
fibm-eellular  otdgrmotiiB  de- 
scribed in  Chapter  XXVI. 
It  is  chiefly  seen  in  the  scro- 
tum, and  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, where  it  constitutes 
the  affection  known  as  Barba- 
does  leg.  Its  appearances  are 
well  shown  in  the  annexed 
cut  (Fig.  241),  from  a  paper 
br  Dr.  Isaac  Smith,  Jr.,  of 
Fall  River,  Mass.  This  form 
of  elephantiasis  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  aff'ections 
known  by  modem  patholo- 
gists as  Sclerema  or  Sclero- 
derma, as  well  as  to  that  described  by  Mott  and  Stokes  as  Pachydermatocele, 
the  Eiloidte  of  Warren,  the  Dermatolyeit  of  Wilson,  and  the  MoUiueum 
fibroium  of  Pollock  and  Ford,  The  treatment  consisls  in  the  use  of  pressure, 
ligation  of  the  main  artery  of  the  part,  excision,  or  amputation,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case  (see  page  480). 


ELcphuuiuli  Antlnim 


DtSRASES  OF  THE  LYMPHATIC  SyBTKM. 

Asgeiolcncitia  or  Lymphangsitil  (Inflanunalum  of  the  lAfmphalie  Ve»»eU 
or  Abtorbents)  may  occur  ss  an  idiopathic  affection,  as  a  complication  of 
erysii>elas,  or  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced  by  a  wound,  ulcer,  or 
local  inflammation,  as  in  cases  of  gouorrhcea.    Its  occurrence  is  usually  pre- 
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ceded  or  accompanied  by  marked  constitutional  disturbance,  rigors,  and  febrile 
reaction.     If  the  inflamed  lymphatics  be  superficial,  their  course  will  be 
marked  by  a  number  of  fine  lines,  which  soon  coalesce  into  a  band  about  an 
inch  wide,  of  a  vivid  red  color,  running  irom  the  point  at  which  the  disease 
originates  to  or  beyond  the  nearest  lymphatic  glands,  which  are  always 
themselves  inflamea.     The  line  of  the  absorbents  is  somewhat  doughy,  and 
not  very  tender,  and  the  limb  is  usually  swollen  and  often  erythematous.    If 
the  inflammation  afiect  only  the  deep  lymphatics,  the  affection  of  the  glands 
may  alone  be  perceptible.    Resolviion  usually  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  week 
or  ten  days,  though  suppuration  often  takes  place  in  the  glands,  and  some- 
times in  the  lymphatics  themselves ;  the  prognosis  is  favorable,  though  death 
may  occur  from  the  supervention  of  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  or  difiluse  cellulitis. 
The  only  disease  with  which  angeioleucitis  is  likely  to  be  confounded  is 
phlebitis,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  that  the  red  line 
in  the  latter  affection  has  a  diislcy  hue,  and  gives  a  pecuBar  cord-like  and 
knotty  sensation  to  the  touch.    The  local  treaJbmeni  consists  in  the  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  along  the  line  of  inflamed  lymphatics,  so  as  to  blacken 
without  blistering  the  skm ;  the  limb  may  then  be  wrapped  in  carded  cotton. 
Should  suppuration  threaten,  poultices  may  be  employed,  and  pus  evacuated 
by  early  incisions.    The  consMvJtiorud  treaiment  consists  in  the  use  of  saline 
diaphoretics  and  anodynes,  with  or  without  stimulants,  according  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient.     K  erysipelas  occur,  the  tinct  ferri  chloridi 
may  be  given  in  combination  with  the  liq.  ammonii  acetatis. 

Adenitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Lymphatic  Olanda,  always  accompanie?> 
angeioleucitis,  but  may  also  occur  independently,  as  the  result  of  transmitte<l 
irritation  (as  in  sympathetic  bubo),  or  of  the  absorption  of  morbid  matter 
(as  after  poisoned  wounds,  or  in  chancroidal  bubo),  or  as  the  result  of  direct 
violence,  or  of  over-exertion  in  walking  or  otherwise.     The  so-called  bub*m 
d'emhUe  is,  as  already  mentioned  (p.  447),  an  instance  of  this  form  of  adenitis^ 
The  symptoms  of  adenitis  are  those  of  circumscribed,  deep-seated  inflamma- 
tion in  general,  terminating  sometimes  in  resolution,  but  more  often  in  sup- 
puration, or  in  chronic  induration  and  hypertrophy.    The  treaiment  consists 
m  the  use  of  blisters,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture  of  iodine,  applied  arouutl 
but  not  over  the  inflamed  gland,  with  poultices  and  early  incisions  if  suppu- 
ration ensue,  together  with  the  administration  of  anodyne  diaphoretics  dunnir 
the  acute  stage,  and  tonics,  such  as  cod-liver  oil  ana  iron,  especially  in  the 
form  of  the  iodide,  when  the  affection  assumes  a  chronic  form. 

The  l3rmphatic  glands  are  affected  in  Ikiberculosis,  in  Scrofula^  and  in 
Syphilis,  and  are  frequently  the  seat  of  various  morbid  growths,  particular!  v 
the  adenoid,  and  those  of  a  m4dignant  nature.  The  treaiment  appropriate  to 
these  various  conditions  has  already  been  described  in  the  chapters  on  the 
several  affections  referred  to. 

Varicose  Lymphatics;  Lymphangeiomata. — A  dilated  or  varicose  cotivi\> 
tion  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  has  been  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  r«kria 
a  troublesome  complication  in  cases  of  Arabian  Elephantiasis,  when,  acoor^lJ 
ing  to  Manson,  the  lymphatic  fluid  contains  filariae.  By  spontaneous^  rujJ 
ture,  or  accidental  wound,  a  fistulous  opening  may  be  formed,  through  ivKit.  1) 
the  lymphatic  fluid  escapes,  constituting  the  disease  known  as  Lyinphotrrhrm^ 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  caustic,  and  in  the  use  of  pree^n  re 
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Diseases  of  Muscles  and  Tendons. 

Xyositia,  or  Inflammation  of  the  muscular  tiamCy  may  occur  as  a  primary 
affection,  as  the  result  of  injury,  etc.,  or  may  be  secondary,  depending  upon 
various  lesions  of  other  structures,  especially  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Its 
mnnptoms  and  ireaiment  have  already  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the 
chapters  on  Inflammation  in  general. 

Patty  Degeneration  of  muscle  is  a  not  infrequent  sequence  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue,  conjoined  with  long  disuse,  and  may  probably 
in  some  cases  be  dependent  on  the  latter  cause  alone.  In  some  cases,  to 
which  the  name  of  interstitial  fatty  degeneration  has  been  given,  the  striated 
character  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  still  preserved,  the  connecting  tissue  alone 
being  replaced  by  oily  matter ;  in  other  cases  the  change  is  more  complete, 
the  whole  muscle  being  converted  into  a  fatty  and  granular  mass  (necrobiotic 
or  intrinsic  fatty  degeneration).  The  latter  condition  appears  to  depend  upon 
more  complete  disuse  of  the  muscle  than  the  interstitial  form,  and  is  proba- 
bly incurable.  The  treatment  of  the  milder  cases  consists  in  endeavoring  to 
restore,  or  at  least  maintain,  the  nutrition  of  the  part,  by  passive  exercise, 
frictions,  etc. 

Bigid  Contraction  of  Xnscles. — ^Another  consequence  of  muscular  inflam- 
mation, especially  in  persons  of  a  ^uty  or  rheumatic  tendency,  is  rigid  con- 
traction 01  the  affect^  muscle,  giving  rise  to  deformity,  and  often  attended 
with  much  pain.  This  is  most  often  seen  in  the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and 
splenius  muscled,  the  rigid  contraction  of  which  causes  the  afiection  known 
as  stiff  or  wry-neck.  The  pelvic  muscles  also  often  become  contracted  as  a 
mnsequence  of  hip  disease.  Rigid  muscular  contraction  may  likewise  result 
from  mere  disuse,  from  long-continued  spasm,  and  firom  paralysis  of  opposing 
muscles.  Examples  of  the  two  latter  conditions  are  seen  in  cases  of  club- 
foot. When  rigid  contraction  persists  for  a  long  time,  it  is  accompanied  by 
atrophy  and  usually  hj  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  form  of  the  affection  consists  in  the  use 
of  stimulating  embrocations,  and  the  administration  of  anodynes,  colchicum, 
iodide  of  potassium,  etc. ;  while  the  more  permanent  cases  require  the  use  of 
elastic  extension,  or  division  of  the  contracted  muscle  or  its  tendon.  (See 
OrthopoBdic  Surgery,)  Ricord  and  others  have  described  a  peculiar  form  of 
muscular  contraction  which  is  dependent  upon  syphilis;  it  is  chiefly  seen  in 
the  biceps,  and  yields  readily  to  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

Oisifioation  of  Xnscle  is  a  rare  afiection,  of  which  cases  have  been  recorded 
by  Abemethy  and  Hawkins,  and  which  apparently  depends  on  the  coinci- 
dence of  muscular  inflammation  with  a  tendency  to  excessive  bony  deposit. 
Mtinchmeyer  gives  this  afiection  the  name  of  progressive  ossifying  myositis; 
but,  according  to  Mays,  the  ossific  change  be^ns,  not  in  the  muscle  itself, 
but  in  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by 
the  development  of  numerous  exostoses,  as  in  a  remarkable  case  recorded  by 
Dr.  HutcMnson,  of  this  cit^.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  repeated  applica- 
catioQ  of  blisters,  with  the  mtemal  use  of  colchicum,  iodide  oi  potassium,  etc. 

Tumors  in  Xnscle. — Various  forms  of  tumor  occur  in  muscular  tissue,  the 
most  important  being  of  the  cancerous,  fibrous,  cystic,  and  vascular  varieties. 
Cartilaginous  and  osseous  tumors  are  also  met  with,  but  are  comparatively 
rare.  Sydaiids  are  occasionally  found  in  muscle.  The  treaim>ent  of  these 
various  affections  is  to  be  conducted  on  ordinary  surgical  principles.   Excision 
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usually  presents  no  particular  difficulties,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  malig- 
nant tumor,  may  be  expected  to  effect  a  permanent  cure.  For  the  eanccroiw 
tumors,  unless  the  case  be  seen  at  a  very  early  period,  amputation  (if  the 
tumor  be  suitably  situated)  oSers  a  better  chance  than  excision,  and  shoald 
in  most  instances  be  preferred.  If,  hotrever,  the  case  be  seen  at  a  very  early 
stage,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb,  by  extirpating  the 
tumor  with  a  wide  mar^n  of  healthv  tissue.  If  practicable,  the  plan  sug- 
gested by  Teevan  might  be  adopted,  of  dissecting  out  the  entire  muscle  in 
which  the  malignant  growth  was  seated. 

TenosynOTitiB,  or  Infiammalion  of  Tendom  and  their  Sheaiht  or  Thera 
{  Theciti^),  occurs  as  the  result  of  injury,  as  well  as  in  cases  of  gout  or  rheu- 
matism. This  disease,  which  has  been  well  studied  by  Hopkins,  is  charac- 
terized by  the  appearance  of  a  tender,  pufly  swelling  in  the  course  of  the 
affected  tendon,  with  a  peculiar  sensation  of  fine  crackling  or  dry  crepilaiion, 
best  marked  when  the  disease  has  become  chronic.  The  treahneiU  con.Ast> 
in  rest,  with  the  use  of  iodine,  stimulating  embrocations,  or  blisters. 

Paionyohia  or  Whitlow  (^Panaris)  consists  in  inflammation  of  the  flexor 
tendons  and  sbeatfas  of  the  fingers.  In  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  the 
theca  is  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  involved,  the  inflammation  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  dense  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  pulp  of  the  fin^r,  being,  in 
fact,  a  mere  digital  abscess.  In  the  true  paronycnia,  or  Undtnmu  whiUotc. 
the  theca  is  principally  affected,  suppuration  often  extending  in  the  course 
of  the  tendon  beneath  the  palmar  fiucia 
Fio  242.  (giving  rise  to  jw/ffwr  oiieiw  I,  or  even 

to  the  forearm,  invohing,  perhaps,  the 
remaining  fingers,  and  causing  exten- 
sive destruction  of  parts  by  sloughing. 
In  the  worst  form  of  the  disease,  or 
felon,  the  phalangeal  periosteum  is  in- 
volved, often  leading  to  necro>is  and 
exfoliation  of  considerable  portions  vf 
bone,  with  destruction  of  neighboring 
articulations.  The  disease  commcmly 
originates  from  some  slight  puncture 
FeioB.   (LiiTOH,)  or  other  injury  to  the  extremity  of  the 

finger,  and  is  usually,  though  not  in- 
variably,  confined  t«  the  palmar  surface.  Paronychia  occasioniSly  occurs 
as  an  epidemic,  without  being  traceable  to  any  traumatic  cause,  and  is  be- 
lieved By  Erichsen  to  be  uniformly  of  an  erysipelatous  nature.  The  ^rmp- 
toms  are  those  of  deep-seated  inflammation,  with  intense  throbbing  pain  and 
tenderness,  much  aggravated  by  the  depending  position, and  with  considerable 
constitutional  disturbance.  Though  suppuration  may  occur  pretty  early  in 
the  disease,  fluctuation  is  not  very  apparent,  on  account  of  the  density  of 
the  intervening  tissues.     Gangrene  is  occasionally,  but  rarely,  met  with. 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  poultices, 
or  by  soaking  the  hand  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be  borne,  together  with  the 
internal  administration  of  laxatives  and  anodjme  diaphoretics.  If  relief  dn 
not  follow  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  a  deep  incision  should  be  made 
on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  affected  phalanx,  so  as  to  relieve  ten.''inn  and 
evacuate  any  pus  that  may  be  present.  The  incision  should  not  be  made  in 
the  centre  of  the  finger,  lest  the  Hbeath  be  opened,  when  the  tendun  wi>uM 
almost  eertainlv  slough ;  nor  too  far  towards  the  side,  lest  the  digital  arterr 
be  wounded.  The  incision  should  be  made  from  above  downwards,  so  (hat. 
if  the  patient  withdraw  his  hand  Bud<lenly,  he  may  raUier  assist  than  himlcr 
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the  completion  of  the  oper&tioQ.  If  euppuration  extend  along  the  sheath  of 
the  teadon  towards  the  palm,  the  surgeon  must  follow  it  up  with  free  incisions, 
repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  The  strength  of  the  patient  must  be,  at  the 
same  time,  sustained  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  concentrated  food,  and 
stimulus.  If  necrode  occur,  the  sequestra  must  be  extracted  as  soon  as  they 
are  loosened — partial  or  complete  amputation  of  a  finger  being  occasionally 
required,  though  excision  of  the  phalangeal  articulations  may  sometimes  be 
advautageoueiy  substituted.  By  unremitting  care  and  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon,  a  hand  may  often  be  preserved  which  will  prove  quite  useful, 
though  somewhat  stiff  and  deformed ;  but  occasionally  the  destructive  process 
coDtioues  in  spite  of  treatment,  involving  the  wrist,  and  eventually  requiring 
removal  of  the  limb.  During  the  whole  after-treatment  of  a  whitlow  the 
band  should  be  supported  on  a  broad  splint,  to  keep  the  parts  at  rest  and 
prevent  contraction  of  the  fingers. 

Some  surgeons  endeavor  to  abort  whitlow  by  the  application  of  blisters, 
tincture  of  iodine,  spirit  of  camphor,  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  plan  may  occa- 
sionally succeed,  but,  if  it  fail,  cannot  but  aggravate  the  affection. 

Oanglion. — A  ganglion  is  a  synovial  cyst,  developed  in  connection  with 
the  sheath  of  a  tendon.  Ericbsen  distinguishes  two  varieties,  the  simple 
Kanglion,  which  is  found  on  the 

tendinous  sheath,  and  thecom-  Flo.  243. 

pound  ganglion,  which  consiste 
of  a  dilatation  of  the  sheath 
itwlf,  and  which  often  ui%  oU  es 
neveraladjacenttendons  Gan 
glia  vary  in  size  from  a  third 
ufan  iDch to twoormore inches 
In  diameter,  that  of  the  sim 
pie  ganglion  rarely  exceedmg 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  Their 
«hape  is  round  or  oval,and  they 
contain  a  clear  fluid  varying 
in  consistence  from  that  of  se- 
rum to  that  of  honey,  mingled 
sometimefl  with  irregularly 
shaped  melon-seed-like  bodies, 
which  have  been  recently 
!4udied  byBeatson;  these  are 
fonned  of  a  compact,  fibri- 
DouB  Buhetance,  and  appear  to 
have  originated  from  doating 
masses  of  fibrin,  due  to  pre- 
vious inflammation,  or  to  have 
become  separated  from  the 
lining  wall  of  the  sheath,  which  is  itself  often  fringed  and  vascular.  Ganglia 
(icnir  chieflv  in  connection  with  the  extensor  tendons  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  or  nnst,  or  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  though  they  arc  also  seen  in  the 
palm,  eitending  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  or  on  the  side  or  sole  of  the 
fiK)L  They  occasion,  in  some  cases,  a  good  deal  of  pain  by  prcHsiog  on  adja- 
cent nerves,  and  sometimes  interfere  considerably  with  the  motion  of  the 
tendons  on  which  they  are  seated.  The  presence  of  the  mcl(m-«eed-likc 
bodies  may  be  recognized  hy  the  occurrence  of  a  peculiar  grating  or  creak- 
ing sound  on  manipulation.  The  treatment  of  the  smaller  ganglia  may  con- 
fi*t  in  rupture  by  forcible  compression  with  Ihe  thumbs,  or  liy  a  sudden 
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blow,  ae  with  a  book;  or  in  puncture,  and  aubeeauentcompreseioD.  If  these 
means  fail,  the  interior  of  the  cyst  may  be  scanned,  after  puncture,  with  the 
point  of  a  knife;  or  iodine  may  be  iujected;  or  a  setoa  eelabliehed.  Exci- 
sion ia  attended  with  Bome  risk- — difiiiBe  inflammation  occasionally  ensuing 
— and  should  therefore  be  employed  with  hesitation.  Fur  the  larger  ganglia, 
and  especially  those  beneath  the  annular  ligament  of  the  wrist,  repeatetl 
blisters  may  be  employed,  in  hope  of  inducing  consolidation;  or  recouree 
may  be  had  to  iodine  injection,  or  to  the  seton.  Division  of  the  annular 
ligament  was  recommended  by  Prof  8yme,  and  has  been  successfully  resorted 
to  by  Dr.  Copeland,  of  Virginia.  If  suppuration  occur,  the  cyst  must  be 
opened,  the  melon-seed-like  bodies  evacuated,  if  there  be  anv  present,  au<) 
the  wound  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  Excision  may  oe  required  if 
the  ganglion  be  of  large  size  and  with  semi-solid  contents. 

Diseases  of  Bvrs^. 

Synovial  bursse  exist  normally  in  certain  situations,  and  may  be  adventi- 
tiously developed  by  cootinued  friction  or  pressure  in  other  localities.  The 
most  important  bursx,  in  a  surgical  point  of  view,  are  that  between  the  hvuid 
bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  those  over  the  acromion,  the  condyles  of  the 
humerus,  the  olecranon,  the  styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  the  tuber 
ischii,  the  trochanter  major,  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium, 
the  patella,  the  femoral  condyles,  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  the  nudlculi. 
the  heel,  and  the  heads  of  the  first  and  last  metatarsal  bonce.  BursK  are 
also  met  with  beneath  the  deltoid  and  gluteus  maxJmus,  between  the  point 
of  the  scapula  and  the  edge  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  and  in  the  popliteal  space. 

Barsitia,  or  Aetde  Inflammaiwn  of  a  Stpwvial  £ursa,  is  meet  fm^uently 
seen  in  the  bursa  paUUa,  constituting  a  variety  of  the  disease  ordinarily 
known  as  "  HotteemauTg  Knee,"  from  the  &ct  that  women  who  conatantlv 
kueel  in  scrubbing  are  peculiarly  expoeed  to  the 
affection.  Similarly  the  enlargement  of  the  hun« 
over  the  okavnon  is  known  as  "  Miner'*  £lhow." 
Acute  inflammation  of  a  bursa  is  attended  with 
much  pain  and  considerable  constitutional  dis- 
turbance. The  swelling  is  superficial,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  bursa  patellse  above  the  bone — adiagnot^ 
tic  point  of  some  importance,  ae  in  inflammatioD 
of  tne  joint  the  patella  is  floated  up  by  the  articu- 
lar effusion.  The  treatnutnt  consists  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  rest,  with  the  application  of  a  suitable 
splint,  a  few  leeches  perhaps,  evaporating  lotioni> 
— or  poultices  and  warm  fomentatious,  if  mure 
agreeable  to  the  patient — together  with  the  od- 
ministration  of  anodyne  and  sedative  diapho- 
retics. If  ntinmnUum  occur,  a  free  and  early 
opening  must  be  made,  and  the  case  treated  as 
line  of  abHcesB.  If  the  incision  be  delayed,  tin- 
pus  may  diffuse  iteelf  somewhat  widely  around 
the  part,  neccMitating  numerous  countor-o)irn- 
ingc.  Oirf«»o/eA«;>af«/^isanoccasioDal8e*iueoce 
of  housemaid's  knee,  requiring  the  use  of  thf 
g<iuge  to  remove  the  dif«ased  bone.  Slouyhiny  ••! 
ike  burm  may  likewise  sometimes  occur,  leaving  a  large  ulcer  which  t-lowly 
heals  by  granulation. 
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Simple  SnUr^ment  or  Dropiy  of  a  Biiraa  (Hygroma)  may  result  from 
subacute  inflammation,  or  simply  from  long-continued  pressure.  This  con- 
dition in  the  bursa  patellae  constitutes  the  true  housemaid's  knee,  and  some- 
times causes  considerable  inconvenience  by  the  bulk  of  the  swelling.  The 
fluid  in  these  enlarged  bureee  may  be  of  the  ordinary  synovial  character,  or 
may  be  of  a  darker  hue,  containing  cbolestearine  and  disintegrated  blood, 
when  it  is  not  untrequently  mixed  with  numerous  rice-like  or  melon-seed- 
Bhaped  bodies  such  as  have  l>een  described  as  occurring  in  compound  ganglia, 
and  which  appear  to  consist  of  imperfectly  developed  connective  tissue, 
formed  originally  upon  the  lining  wall  of  the  bursa,  and  subsequently  sepa- 
rated by  the  friction  and  constant  motion  to  which  the  part  is  aubjectcd. 

Fio.  246. 


Virchow  and  others  have  observed  intra-bursal  bands,  attached  by  both  ends 
to  the  wall  of  the  tumor.  The  treahturU  consists  in  the  application  of  dis- 
cutienta,  such  as  iodine  or  blisters;  or  in  tapping,  followed  by  the  injection 
of  iodine;  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  seton  —  the  thread  being  passed 
through  the  canula  as  in  Fig.  245.  If  the  bursa  contains  the  rice-like  Dodies 
above  referred  to,  they  must  be  evacuated  through  a  tolerably  free  incision, 
when  the  seton  may  be  passed  as  before. 

Solid  Enlargement  of  a  Buna  is  caused  by  the  gradual  depceit  of  organ- 
iied  lymph  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  previously  filled  with  fluid,  until  the 
whole  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  cavity  is  obliterated.  A  bursa,  when  cut 
open  under  these  circumstances,  presents  a  laminated  appearance,  such  as  is 
Ken  in  a  partially  consolidated  aneurism.  In  some  cases,  according  to 
Ericbsen,  the  tumor  is  solid  from  the  first,  fibroid  matter  being  primarily 
deposited  in  the  bursa.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  sorbe&cient 
remedies,  or,  if  these  fail,  in  excision — taking  care  not  to  injure  any  neigh- 
boring articulation,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  bursa  patella,  not  to  open  the 
deep  fascia  which  is  attached  to  that  bone,  lest  the  structures  of  the  ham 
should  become  involved  in  suppuration.  Annandale  has  recorded  a  remark- 
able case  of  bony  tum&r  occupying  the  situation  of  the  bursa  patella. 

Bunion. — The  term  bunion  is  applied  to  an  enlarged  bursa  occurring  in 
any  part  of  the  foot,  the  most  usual  seat  of  the  affection  being  at  the  aide  of, 
or  below,  the  metatarsal  joint  of  the  great  toe.  Bunions  appear  to  be  caused 
by  distortion  of  the  foot  from  wearing  narrow-soled  and  mgh-heeled  shoes, 
by  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  forwarjls,  while  the  toes  are 
crowded  together.  The  distortion  consists  in  the  great  too  being  thrust  out- 
wards, by  which  means  its  metatarsal  joint  becomes  prominent— a  large  com 
usually  forming  over  the  projection,  and  either  the  normal  bursa  of  the 
part,  or  one  adventitiously  developed,  becoming  enlarged  and  painful.  The 
Dunion  is  liable  to  repeated  attacks  of  inflammation,  and  suppuration  may 
occur,  leading  perhaps  to  the  formation  of  a  fistulous  ulcer,  accompanied  by 
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a  carious  conditioD  of  the  bone  and  disorganization  of  the  ^oint,  constituting 
a  form  of  the  "perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot"  of  French  writers.  (See  p.  515.  j 
The  treatmatt  conBists  in  the  use  of  poultices  or  fomentations,  followed  bv 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  to  subdue  inflammation,  together  witL 
means  adapted  to  restore  the  toe  to  its  proper  place.  This  may  be  neat  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  Bigg's  apparatus  (the  action 
of  which  mar  be  seen  from  Fig.  246) ;  or,  in  more 
severe  cases,  ny  dividing  subcutaneous ly  the  ext«r' 
nal  lateral  ligament  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal 
joint,  or  the  tendons  of  the  adductor  or  flesor  brevis 
pollicia.  In  mild  cases,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect the  part  by  the  application  of  two  or  three 
thicknesses  of  soap  plaster,  cut  into  a  horae^faue 
form,  as  recommended  by  Brodie,  and  by  the  adap- 
tation of  a  loose  and  well-fitting  shoe.  If  the  bunion 
contains  fiuid,  and  is  uninflamed,  attempts  to  pro- 
mote absorption  may  be  made  by  applying  an 
ointment  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  (gr,  x-Sj). 
which  is  highly  recommended  by  T.  Smith.  If  this 
fail,  subcutaneous  puncture  and  discission  of  the 
Kuc,  followed  by  the  external  use  of  iodine,  may  be 
tried,  and  is,  according  to  Gross,  as  satisfactory  as, 
while  it  is  certainly  a  safer  method  than,  excision  or 
Aepannu  (or  the  neaiiuni  incision  with  cauterization.  If  suppuration  occur, 
of  buDioB.  the  bunion  must  be  opened  and  treated  as  an  abec^M. 

If  caries  and  articular  disorganization  follow,  am- 
putation through  the  metatarsal  bone  may  be  rei^uired,  and  will,  I  think,  in 
this  position,  usually  be  preferable  to  excision  either  of  the  joint  or  of  the 
head  of  the  metatarsal  bone — though  the  former  operation  has  been  per- 
formed with  good  re^iults  by  Kramer,  Pancoast,  and  others,  and  the  latter 
by  several  surgeons,  including  Hueter,  Hamilton,  Gay,  of  Bu&lo,  and  A. 
Rose,  who  recommends  the  operation  even  in  cases  of  simple  contraction 
without  caries  (hallux  valffug). 


CHAPTER   XXVIII. 


SURGICAL  DISKASE8  OF  THB  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

The  affections  of  the  nervous  system  which  specially  demand  attentira 
from  the  sui^on,  are  Neuriti.i,  Neuroma,  Neuralgia,  an<l  Tetanus. 

NEtlRITia. 

Neuritis,  or  iuflammationof  anerve,  may  occur  as  a  consequence  of  rfaen- 
matism,  etc.,  from  exposure  tn  cold,  or  from  wounds  or  other  injuries.  The 
chief  symptoms  are  pain,  extending  downwards  in  the  course  of^distribulinn 
of  the  nerve  and  aggravated  by  pressure,  with  general  febrile  disturbancr. 
The  line  of  the  nerve  is  sometimes  reddene<i  and  swollen,  and  there  may  be 
spasmodic  jerking  of  the  muscles  of  the  part,  with  various  reflex  phenomena 
manifestetl  in  other  portions  of  the  body.  The  pathological  apnearmncw 
are  swelling  and  increased  vascularity  of  the  neurilemma,  with  softening  vf 
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the  nerve  structure  itself.  The  trea^neiU,  in  the  acute  stage,  coDsiste  in  the 
use  of  local  depletion,  with  the  applica^on  of  ice,  or  of  anodyne  and  emol- 
lient fomeutations,  as  moat  agreeanle  to  the  patient,  toe:ether  with  laxatives 
and  diaphoretics,  if  there  be  much  fever.  The  affected  part  should  be  kept 
in  a  Btat«  of  absolute  rest,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  with  or 
without  atropia,  may  be  employed  if  the  pain  is  very  intense.  Colchicum 
may  be  used  in  cases  of  rheumatic  origiQ,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  quinia, 
etc,  with  counter-irritation,  in  those  of  a  subacute  or  chronic  character. 


Neuboha. 

Neuromata  are  tumore  developed  on  or  between  the  fasciculi  of  a  uerve. 
They  are  usually  fibrous  tumors,  though  a  few  appear  to  belong  to  the  fibro- 
cellular  variety,  a  few  also  containing  cysts.  Billroth  and  other  modem 
patholt^ists  divide  neuromata  into  the  true  and  fake,  tlie  latter  being  the 
fibrous  or  fibro-cellular  growths  commonly  found  in  connection  with  the 
nerves,  while  the  former,  or  true  neuro- 
mata, are  "composed  entirely  of  nerve  >io  247 
filaments,  especially  of  those  with  double 
contours;  they  appear  to  come  onlv  on 
nerves,  and  are  very  rare."  Billroth  is 
disposed  to  regard  the  "amyaline  neuro- 
mata" of  Virchow  as  really  false  neuro- 
mata, or,  in  other  words,  as  fibrous  tumors 

Neuromata  are  almost  exclusivel}  con 
fined  to  the  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
mi«m,'  are  most  common  in  the  male  sex, 
and  zrow  slowly,  sometimes  attainmg  a 
very  Targe  size;  they  are  commonly  mul- 
tiple, not  less  than   1200  sometimes  co- 
existiog,  according  to  R.  W.  Smith,  in 
the  same  patient.    A  neuroma  is  movable     u^a°"m' la™°The6b^^'7mnsm^i 
transversely,  but  not  longitudinally,  on     ,h™'^^  'u  obitrwd  by  ih*  p^kcd  ty«. 
the  nerve   upon  which  it   is  developed.     (Shith.) 
Neuromata  may  arise  spontaneously,  or 

■s  the  result  of  injury;  they  may  occur  in  the  continuity  of  a  nerve,  or  at 
its  cut  extremity,  as  is  seen  in  stumjis  after  amputation  (see  page  107). 
They  are  often,  but  not  always,  painfiil,  the  pain  being  usuallv  of  a  parox- 
ysmal character,  and  sometimes  excited  only  by  pressure.  In  idiopathic 
neuroma  the  pain  is  referred  almost  exclusively  to  the  peripheral  distribu- 
tion of  the  nerve,  but  in  traumatic  cases  is  frequently  felt  in  other  parts,  as 
■  reflex  phenomenon.  When  present  In  very  large  numbers,  neuromata  are, 
fortunately,  usually  painless.  The  painful  subeiUaneowt  Uibercte  ia  believed 
by  many  writ«rs  to  be  a  "true  neuroma  (see  page  489).  It  is  advised  by 
Brown-Bteuard  that,  in  examining  a  neuroma,  the  nerve  ahould  be  firmly 
compressed  above  the  tumor,  so  as  to  diminish  the  pain  caused  by  the  neces- 
sary manipulations.  The  treatmetU  consists  in  extirpation  of  the  tumor, 
which  should,  if  possible,  be  dissected  finm  the  nerve  without  dividing  the 
latter;  if  this  cannot  be  done,  Notta's  plan  might  be  followed,  and  the  cut 
ends  of  the  nerve  approximated  by  means  of  a  suture  (see  page  209).  For 
the  treatment  of  neuromata  in  stumps,  see  page  107,     In  cases  of  multiple 

'  boweter  (a  name  given  b;  Verneuii),  htte  been  Tound 
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neuromata,  operative  interference  can  seldom  be  justifiable,  but  under  such 
circumstances  a  trial  may  be  given  to  electro-puncture,  or  the  hypodermic 
use  of  morphia  may  be  resorted  to  afi  a  palliative  measure.  Prof.  Kolinsky, 
a  Grerman  surgeon,  and  Drs.  Duhring  and  Maury,  of  this  city,  have,  how- 
ever, reported  remarkable  cases  of  multiple  painful  neuromata  of  the  skin, 
in  which  temporary  relief  was  afforded  by  excision  of  the  nerves  of  the 
affected  parts. 

Neuralgia. 

Neuralgia  is  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  by  inteni«e 
pain  of  a  paroxysmal  form,  usually  referred  to  the  course  of  particular 
nerves.  Any  discussion  as  to  the  nature  and  pathology  of  neuralgia  in  gen- 
eral would  be  out  of  place  in  a  work  such  as  this,  and  I  shall  therefore 
consider  merely  those  forms  of  the  disease  which  come  particularly  under 
the  notice  of  the  surgeon.  Neuralgia  occurs  usually  in  persons  who  are 
debilitated,  and  is  predisposed  to  by  various  depressing  causes,  such  as  ex- 
posure to  miasmatic  influence,  etc.  It  frequently  coexists  with  hysteria, 
and  not  seldom  with  anaemia.  It  may  be  excited  by  some  source  of  local 
irritation,  as  a  decayed  tooth,  piece  of  necrosed  bone,  or  exostosis,  or  may 
be  a  reflex  phenomenon  from  irritation  of  another  part,  as  in  the  toothache 
of  pregnancy.  The  pain  of  neuralgia  may  follow  accurately  the  course  and 
distribution  of  a  nerve,  or  may  be  felt  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface, 
or  in  particular  organs,  such  as  the  breasts,  testes,  or  articulations — as  in 
the  cases  of  so-called  "hysterical  knee-joint."  The  pain  may  begin  sud- 
denlv,  or  may  come  on  gradually,  and  is,  in  different  cases,  of  everv  variety 
of  character  and  intensity ;  it  is  always  paroxysmal,  and  often  amolutelr 
intermittent,  and  is  uniformly  aggravated  by  the  supervention  of  any  ad<ii- 
tional  source  of  depression.  There  are  almost  always  tender  spots  (point* 
douloureux)  in  the  course  of  the  affected  nerve,  particularly  where  it  pene- 
trates a  fascia,  or  emerges  from  a  bony  canal,  and  very  constantly  there  u< 
tenderness  over  the  spinous  processes  of  those  vertebrse  which  correspond  u* 
the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  whence  the  nerve  originates.  Another  pecu- 
liarity of  neuralgic  pain  is  that  it  is  almost  always  unilateral.  Neuralgia 
is  sometimes  accompanied  with  spasm  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  afiecte<) 
nerve ;  in  other  cases  the  surface  becomes  red,  hot,  and  even  slightly  swollen, 
and  there  is  often  an  increased  secretion  from  neighboring  glands,  as  the 
salivary  or  lachr3rmal.  Though  any  part  of  the  body  mav  be  affected  by 
neuralgia,  its  most  frequent  seats  are  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  of  cert^ 
bral  nerves,  and  the  great  sciatic ;  in  the  former  situation  it  constitutes  the 
disease  known  as  "  tic  douloureux.^* 

The  diagnosis  is  usually  sufficiently  easy:  from  inflammatory  pain,  neu- 
ralgia may  be  distinguished  by  its  paroxysmal  character,  by  the  absence  of 
fever,  by  the  superficial  nature  of  the  pain  (often  accompanied  with  nuu*ke«l 
cutaneous  hypersesthesia),  and  by  its  being  relieved  rather  than  aggravate^l 
by  pressure;  if,  however,  as  sometimes  happens,  neuralgia  coexist  with 
deep-seated  inflammation,  it  may  be  extremely  difficult  to  decide  how  much 
of  the  pain  felt  is  to  be  attributed  to  one,  and  how  much  to  the  other  affec- 
tion. In  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  the  joints,  the  diagnosis  may  be  as^i^eti 
by  remembering  that  organic  disease  cannot  long  exist  in  an  articulation 
without  causing  deformity  or  other  physical  alteration.  The  pro^noris  of 
neuralgia,  as  regards  life,  is  usually  favorable;  the  diseat^e,  however,  i.* 
often  very  intractable,  and  may  cause  so  much  suffering  as  to  render  exist- 
ence almost  insupportable. 

The  treatment  must  be  both  general  and  local.     As  the  disease  is  alm<^t 
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always  accompanied  by  debility,  tonics  are  usually  required :  having  first 
cleared  out  the  bowels  by  means  of  a  cathartic,  the  surgeon  may  begin  at  ^ 
once  the  use  of  quinia,  in  doses  of  four  grains,  three  or  four  times  a  day ; 
this  drug,  though  particularly  serviceable  in  cases  of  malarial  origin,  is 
adapted  to  all  cases  of  neuralgia  in  which  the  paroxysmal  element  is  marked. 
Arsenic  is  another  remedy  of  great  value,  and  may  be  given  in  the  form  of 
araenious  acid,  or  of  Fowler's  solution.  Iron  is  particularly  adapted  to 
anaemic  cases,  and  valerianate  of  zinc  and  assafoetida  to  those  which  are 
complicated  with  hysteria.  Advantage  may  often  be  derived  from  sea- 
batmng,  or  from  the  svstematic  employment  of  electricity,  the  cold  douche, 
etc.  hi  cases  in  which  there  is  nocturnal  exacerbation,  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  found  a  valuable  remedy.  The  local  treatment  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  sedatives  or  counter-irritants,  and,  in  certain  cases,  in  excision  of 
a  portion  of  the  affected  nerve.  Chloroform  and  aconite  liniments,  and  the 
veratria  ointment,  are  among  the  most  useful  applications,  but  the  hypoder- 
mic injection  of  morphia  is  unquestionably  the  most  powerful  means  we 
possess  for  controlling  neuralgic  pain :  from  eight  to  fifteen  minims  of  Ma- 
gendie's  solution  may  be  used  at  a  time,  the  injection  being  repeated  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  hours  if  the  pain  is  not  relieved.  Advantage  may 
be  sometimes  derived  from  the  simultaneous  administration,  by  the  hypo- 
dermic method,  of  morphia  and  atropia.  A  quarter  of  a  grain  of  the  for- 
mer with  a  thirtieth  of  a  grain  of  the  latter  may  be  used,  great  care  being 
exercised  lest  a  poisonous  effect  be  induced.  Chloloform,  carbolic  acid,  and 
nitrate  of  silver  have  also  been  employed  hypodermically  with  advantage 
ID  some  cases. 

Exeman  of  a  Portion  of  the  Affected  Nerve  has  been  not  unfrequently  prac- 
tised in  cases  of  neuralgia  affecting  branches  of  the  fifth  pair,  and  occasion- 
ally with  the  happiest  results.  In  many  cases,  however,  the  relief  has  proved 
but  temporary,  the  pain  recurring  after  an  interval  of  a  few  weeks  or  mdnths 
in  the  same  or  anotner  branch.  The  Infra-orbital  and  Mental  Nerves  may  be 
reached  by  simply  cutting  down  at  their  points  of  exit  from  the  infra-orbital 
or  mental  foramina,  the  nerves  being  then  isolated  and  a  portion  excised. 
Lasalle  advises  that  the  infra-orbital  nerve  should  be  sought  K>r  in  the  orbital 
cavity  itself.  The  Inferior  Denial  Nerve  may  be  reached  by  raising  a  semi- 
lunar flap  from  over  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  exposing  the  dental 
canal  by  means  of  a  trephine;  the  nerve  is  then  picked  up  with  a  blunt 
hook  or'director,  and  a  portion  of  it  excised.  Prof.  Gross  has,  by  repeated 
applications  of  the  trephine,  succeeded  in  exposing  and  removing  the  whole 
extent  of  the  nerve,  from  its  entrance  into  the  inferior  dental  canal  to  its 
exit  at  the  chin — the  portions  of  nerve  thus  exsected  varying  in  length,  in 
different  cases,  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  inches,  and  the  operation  having 
been  apparently  followed  by  the  best  results.  Paravicini,  Mosetig-Moorhof, 
Michel,  and  Terrillon,  recommend  an  intra-buccal  section  of  the  nerve,  which, 
however,  appears  to  me  more  difficult  and  less  satisfactory  than  the  ordinary 
miide  of  procedure.  Dr.  A.  Brown  effected  a  cure  in  one  case  by  thrusting 
a  hot  steel  wire  into  the  mental  foramen,  so  as  to  destroy  the  nerve.  The 
MiMo/  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  has  been  divided  from  without 
by  Michel,  Leti^vant,  and  Valette,  and  from  within  by  N^laton  and  Panas. 
The  Superior  Maxillary  Nerve  may  be  reached,  close  to  the  foramen  rotun- 
dum,  by  means  of  a  Y-shaped  or  simple  curved  incisi(m,  both  walls  of  the 
antrum'  being  cut  away  witn  the  trephine,  and  the  lower  wall  of  the  infra- 
orbital canal  with  cutting-pliers  ana  chisels.  The  nerve  being  separated 
from  the  other  tissues  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  and  traced  beyond  the 
Oanglion  of  Meckel,  is  divined  from  below  upwards  with  blunt-pointe<l, 
curved  scissors.    This  bold  and  severe  operation,  which  was  intriKiuced  by 
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Camochan,  of  New  York,  has  been  at  least  temporarily  successful  in  several 
instances ;  but  that  the  relief  is  not  permanent,  would  appear  from  the  re- 
searches of  Ck)nner,  of  Cincinnati,  who  has  collected  thirteen  cases,  in  seven 
of  which  the  pain  is  known  to  have  recurred,  while  in  only  two  of  the  re- 
mainder was  the  subsequent  history  of  the  patient  traced  tor  more  than  a 
year.  Dennis,  of  New  York,  however,  finds  that  more  or  leas  benefit  has 
been  derived  from  the  operation  of  neurectomy  in  16  out  of  21  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  resorted  to. 

Neurectomy  of  the  median,  musculo-spiTal,  sciatic^  and  other  nerves  of 
the  extremities,  has  been  practised  by  various  surgeons,  including  Sapolini, 
Brinton,  Morton,  Hodge,  Golding-Bird,  and  myself,  with  at  least  temporary 
benefit. 

If  the  neuralgia  arise  from  peripheral  irritation,  so  that  the  affected  portion 
of  the  nerve  can  be  removed,  an  operation  such  as  those  which  have  been 
described,  may  probably  sufiSce  for  a  cure ;  if,  however,  the  disease  be  of 
central  origin,  it  is  obvious  that  no  operation  can  be  of  permanent  benefit 
When  neurectomy  is  in  any  case  resorted  to,  at  least  two  inches  of  the  afifected 
nerve  should,  if  possible,  be  removed,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
upper  section  is  made  through  healthy  structure;  to  prevent  reunion,  I>r. 
Mitchell  approves  Malgaigne's  suggestion,  that  the  distal  end  of  the  cut 
nerve  shoula  be  doubled  upon  itself.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  if  the 
neuralgia  appear  to  depend  upon  the  irritation  caused  by  a  decaved  tooth, 
or  by  a  spiculum  of  necrosed  bone,  the  effect  of  removing  this  should  be  trie<l 
before  proceeding  to  any  graver  operation.  Prof.  Gross  has  described  a  form 
of  neuralgia  (of  which  I  have  myself  seen  two  cases)  depending  upwn  a 
morbid  condition  of  the  alveolus,  and  curable  by  removing  that  part  with 
cutting-forceps ;  and  Drs.  T.  G.  Morton  and  £.  Mason  have  cured  neuralpa 
of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  Joints  by  excison  of  the  articulation.  The 
opelration  of  stretching  nerves  K)r  neuralgia  of  traumatic  origin  has  already 
been  referred  to  at  page  210,  and  the  same  operation  has  been  employed  in 
intractable  cases  of  spontaneous  origin  by  Mackintosh,  Bramweli,  Bpence. 
Kocher,  Nussbaum,  Pooley,  Bartleet,  W.  J.  Morton,  and  other  surgecms.  <  >f 
14  such  cases  collected  by  Gen,  10  were  successfol.  The  facial  nerve  ha.< 
been  successftillv  stretched  in  cases  of  spasm  of  the  facial  muscles  by  several 
surgeons,  including  Baum,  Schussler,  Eulenberg,  Putnam,  Southam,  an<! 
Grodlee.  Walsham  has  successfully  stretched  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  and  Ijo- 
Dentu  the  lingual.  The  operation  of  nerve-stretching  is  not  entirely  ftw 
from  risk,  five  cases  recorded  respectively  by  Socin,  Langenbeck,  Billroth 
and  Weiss,  Bergcr,  and  Benedikt,  having  terminated  fatally.'  lAgation  of 
(he  comirvon  carotid  artery,  in  cases  of  facial  neuralgia,  is  advi^  bv  Weiu- 
lechner  and  Patruban,and  has  been  succeasfiilly  resorted  to  by  F.  H.  Grw^, 
of  this  city. 

^  Nerve-stretching  has  been  resorted  to  with  more  or  leas  temporary  benefit  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  but  in  other  instances  oas  proved  useW«. 
and  in  some  has  seemed  to  be  positively  injurious.  Upon  the  whole,  the  weight  of  eri* 
dence  is  against  the  employment  of  the  operation  in  this  disease.  Gillette^  has  wit), 
advantage  stretched  the  median  and  musculo-cutaneous  nerves  for  eonffenUai  epilej>/n, 
McLeod,  of  Calcutta,  Lawrie,  and  Wallace  have  succeesfullv  resorted  to  nerve- 
stretching  for  ancrsthetic  leprosy,  and  benefit  has  been  claimed  from  the  operatioo  br 
Langenbuch  in  cases  of  pemphigus  and  senile  prurigo.  R.  M.  Simon  reports  ad  vantac^ 
from  the  same  procedure  in  a  case  of  infantile  paralysis,  and  Blum  in  one  of  hysteriri' 
tremor  of  the  leg,  while  W.  J.  Morton  reports  good  results  from  nerve-stretch inj^  in 
reflex  epilepsy,  paralysis  agitans,  athetosis,  lateral  sclerosis,  and  chronic  transrr^*' 
myelitis. 
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Tetanus. 


Tetanus  is  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  characterized  by  persistent 
tonic  contraction  of  some  or  all  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  tetanus  results  from  a  wound,  or  is  traumatic,  though  it  is 
also  met  with  (especially  in  warm  climates)  as  an  idiopaihic  affection.  Tet- 
anus occurs  in  both  sexes  and  at  all  ages;  excluding,  however,  cases  of 
Puerperal  Tetanuis,  and  of  Tetanvs  Naseentium  (which,  according  to  Parrot, 
has  much  closer  analogies  with  ursemic  ecclampsia^  than  with  true  tetanus), 
it  is  by  far  most  common  in  males  in  early  adult  life,  though,  probably,  not 
disproportionately  so,  in  view  of  the  peculiar  liability  of  these  to  be  exposed 
to  traumatic  lesions.  It  occasionally  occurs  as  an  epidemic,  and  appears  to 
be  predisposed  to  by  hot  weather  and  by  sudden  cnanges  of  temperature. 
It  is  more  frequent  in  the  negro  than  in  the  white.  Traumatic  tetanvs  is  the 
furm  of  the  disease  which  particularly  demands  the  surgeon's  attention.  It 
may  follow  upon  a  mere  contusion,  such  as  the  stroke  of  a  whip,  but  is  chiefly 
seen  after  punctured  or  lacerated  wounds,  or  after  bums  and  scalds ;  the 
extent  of  the  wound  appears  to  have  no  causative  influence,  the  slightest 
Ix'ing  as  often  followed  by  tetanus  as  the  most  extensive  injuries.  It  may 
occur  after  any  surgical  operation,  without  regard  to  its  severity.  Tetanus 
is  more  frequently  met  witn  in  military  than  in  civil  practice,  the  proportion 
of  eases  in  the  Peninsular  war  bavins  been  1  of  tetanus  to  200  wounded,  in 
the  ('rimean  war  1  to  500,  in  the  Schleswig-Holstein  campaign  1  to  350,  and 
in  our  late  war  1  to  242.'  Exposure  of  the  wounded  to  severe  cold,  and 
more  particularly  a  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  has  been  found  a 
prolific  source  of  tetanus  in  military  surgerv.  The  disease  is  apt  to  occur  in 
those  who  are  depressed  or  debilitated ;  it  tnus  seems  occasionally  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  secondary  hemorrhage. 

Varieties. — Several  varieties  of  tetanus  have  been  distinguished,  accord- 
ing to  the  group  of  muscles  affected :  thus,  IHrnivs,  or  Lock-jaw,  refers  to 
the  clenching  of  the  teeth  from  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication ; 
f)puithoiono9,  to  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  the  patient  with  arched 
iMKly  resting  merely  on  head  and  heels;  Emprosthotonoe  (very  rare),  to  a 
i<imilar  archine  of  the  body  in  a  forward  direction ;  and  right  or  left  Pleuros- 
thctcmoBy  to  a  similar  bendmg  to  one  or  the  other  side.  Tetanus  may  occur 
very  soon,  even  less  than  an  hour,  aft^r  the  reception  of  a  wound,  or  not  for 
M'veral  weeks ;  usually,  in  temperate  climates,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day. 
The  earlier  the  disease  is  developed,  the  more  likely  is  it  to  prove  fatal,  cases 
fic'curring  after  the  third  week  offering  a  comparatively  favorable  prognosis. 
Anile  tetanus  is  much  more  fatal  than  the  ckrcnic  form  of  the  disease :  of 
•i27  cases  of  death  from  tetanus,  analyzed  by  Poland,  79  occurred  within  two 
(lavR,  104  in  ft*om  two  to  five  days,  90  in  from  five  to  ten  days,  43  in  from 
ten  to  twenty-two  days,  and  11  aft;er  twenty-two  days.  The  most  rapid  death 
occurred  in  from  four  to  five  hours,  while  the  longest  duration  of  a  fatal  case 
was  thirty-nine  days. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  tetanus  may  come  on  suddenly,  or  may  be 
(rradually  and  insidiously  developed ;  occasionally  a  feeling  of  general  discom- 
fort precedes  for  some  time  the  characteristic  manifestations  of  the  disease, 

*  According,  however,  to  Marion  Sims  and  P.  A.  Wilhite,  of  South  Carolina,  teianu9 
fuueentium  U  a  traumatic  affection  resulting  from  displacement  of  the  occipital  or  of 
fine  of  the  parietal  hones. 

'  363  cases  to  87,822  wounded.     (Circular  No.  6,  S.  G.  O.,  1866,  p.  6.) 
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or  there  may  be  gastric  and  intestinal  derangement,  or  the  wound  (if  it  have 
not  healed)  may  become  dry  and  unhealthy-looking.  The  first  decider) 
symptom  is  commonly  a  feeling  of  stiffness,  with  pain  on  motion,  affecting  the 
muscles  of  the  lower  jaw  and  tongue,  and  those  of  the  back  of  the  neck  ;  in 
other  cases,  however,  the  cramps  are  first  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the 
wounded  limb.  In  a  short  time,  ereat  difficulty  in  chewing  or  swallowing  i& 
felt,  and  trismus  soon  becomes  fLiUy  developed,  with  intense  pain  and  slight 
tendency  to  opisthotonos ;  violent  pain  reaching  from  the  precordial  region  to 
the  spine,  and  doubtless  due  to  spasm  of  the  diaphragm,  is  now  experienced, 
and  lorms  a  very  characteristic  symptom  of  the  disease ;  the  abdominal  mui»- 
cles  become  tense,  hard,  and  board-liKC,  and  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  except 
those  of  the  hand,  eyeball,  and  tongue,  become  more  or  less  involved.  The 
countenance  assumes  a  peculiar,  old-looking  expression,  being  pale,  anxious, 
and  distorted  into  the  so-called  risus  sardanicua  or  tetanic  grin.  This  distor- 
tion of  &ce  sometimes  persists  after  recovery,  and  Poland  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  it  was  still  apparent  after  eleven  years.  During  the  height  of  the 
disease,  the  body  is  often  arched  backwards,  so  that  the  patient  is  supported 
merely  by  his  occiput  and  heels ;  while  the  muscular  spasm  is  tonic,  and  never 
entirely  disappears,  it  is  paroxysmally  aggravated — and  the  cramps  are  oc- 
casionally so  violent  as  almost  to  hurl  the  patient  from  his  bed ;  the  pain  is 
greatest  during  the  cramps,  which  are  also  accompanied  by  profuse  perspira- 
tion and  great  heat  of  skin  (106°-110.75°  Fahr.,  according  to  Dr.  RadclifiTe  ).* 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  reflex  excitability  is  much  increased,  the  slightest 
touch  or  the  least  currentof  air  being  sometimes  enough  to  bring  on  a  paroxysm 
of  cramp.  Dyspnoea  and  want  of  sleep  combine  to  render  the  condition  of 
the  patient  still  more  deplorable.  There  is  no  delirium,  and  little  or  no  fever, 
the  heat  of  the  skin  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  paroxysms,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  pulse  being  due  to  exhaustion  rather  than  to  febrile  disturbance. 
Among  the  symptoms  of  less  importance  are  constipation,  retention  of  urine, 
priapism  (probably  due  to  spinal  meningitis),  aphonia,  accumulation  in  the 
mouth  and  fauces  of  viscid  saliva,  self-inflicted  lacerations  of  the  tongue  or 
cheek,  and  permanently  dilated  or  contracted  pupils.  Death  may  occur  in 
a  paroxysm,  from  apncea ;  or,  at  a  later  period,  from  simple  exhau8tion. 
There  may  be  a  certain  degree  of  muscular  relaxtion  previous  to  death,  or 
tetanic  rigidity  may  be,  as  it  were,  directly  transformed  into  rigor  mortis. 

Pathology. — ^The  pathology  of  tetanus  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  I 
have  called  it  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  because  it  is  through  the 
medium  of  the  nerves  and  spinal  cord  that  its  phenomena  are  manifeetetl, 
and  because  the  nervous  system  alone  has  as  yet  been  found  to  present  pn^- 
roortem  changes  with  sufficient  constancy  to  be  considered  significant.  It  i^. 
however,  quite  possible  that,  as  suggested  by  Travers,  J.  A.  Wilson,  Richard- 
son, and  others,  tetanus  may  eventually  prove  to  be  a  blood  disease,  due  ti> 
the  absorption  of  some  septic  material.  The  nerve  or  nerves  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  the  wound  are  commonly,  though  not  invariably, 
found  to  be  inflamed,  lacerated,  or  contused,  and  it  is  at  least  posrable  that, 
even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  nerves  appear  healthy,  they  may  have  been 
temporarily  diseased,  and  that  a  nerve  lesion  has  been  really  the  startinir- 
point  of  the  afiection.  The  muscles  have  frequently  been  found  rupturt^l. 
and  are,  according  to  L.  Conor,  the  seat  of  granular  and  fatty  changes,  such 

*  The  temperature  may  continue  to  rise  even  after  death ;  thus,  in  a  caie  rec<>rd<^ 
hy  Wunderlich,  the  thermometer  marked  108®  before  death,  112.6°  at  the  time  ^r 
death,  and  118.6°  a  short  time  subsequently.  Dr.  Ogle,  of  London,  and  I>r.  K^n. 
of  this  city,  have  recorded  cases  in  which  the  evening  was  higher  than  the  nornmc 
temperature. 
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as  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Duclaux  has  seen  tetanus 
prove  &tal  through  rupture  of  the  heart.  The  most  important  post-mortem 
changes  of  tetanus  are  found  in  the  mirud  cord,  and  have  been  particularly 
investigated  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  Dickinson,  Charcot  and  Michaud,  Aufrecht, 
Stirling,  and  Coats,  of  Glasgow.  The  first-named  writer  ascertained,  from 
an  examination  of  six  specimens,  that  there  were,  in  several  portions  of  the 
cord,  marked  patches  of  softening  and  disintegration  affecting  the  gray  mat- 
ter, the  cord  itself  being  altered  in  shape.  The  structural  change  varied 
from  mere  granular  softening  to  absolute  fluidity,  and  was  accompanied  by 
numerous  extravasations  of  blood.  "  In  the  walls  of  the  bloodvessels  there 
was  no  morbid  deposit  nor  any  appreciable  alteration  of  structure,  except 
where  they  shared  in  the  disintegration  of  the  part  to  which  they  belonged ; 
but  the  arteries  were  frequently  dilated  at  short  intervals,  and  in  many 
places  were  seen  to  be  surrounded  ...  by  granular  and  other  exudations, 
ne^ond  and  amongst  which  the  nerve  tissue  .  .  .  had  suffered  disintegration. 
\V  e  have  reason,  therefore,  to  infer  that  the  lesions  of  structure  had  their 
origin  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bloodvessels,  resulting  in  exudations  with 
impairment  of  the  nutritive  process."  ^ 

The  following  are  Mr.  Clarke's  conclusions  as  to  the  pathology  of  tetanus : 
(,1 )  it  is  probable  that  these  lesions  are  not  present  in  cases  which  recover, 
or,  if  present,  are  so  in  but  a  slight  degree ;  (2)  these  lesions  are  not  the 
effect  of  excessive  functional  activity  of  the  cord,  but  result  from  a  morbid 
nate  of  the  bloodvessels ;  (3)  these  lesions  are  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  te- 
tanic spasms,  as  similar  lesions  exist  in  cases  of  paralysis  unaccompanied  by 
tetanus ;  and  (4)  the  tetanic  spasms  depend,  fird,  on  an  abnormally  excitable 
state  of  the  gray  nerve-tissue  of  the  cord,  induced  by  the  hypersemic  and 
morbid  state  of  its  bloodvessels,  with  the  exudations  and  disintegrations  re- 
sulting therefrom  (this  state  of  the  cord  being  either  an  extension  of  a  similar 
istate  alon^  the  injured  nerves  from  the  penpherv,  or  resulting  from  reflex 
action  on  its  bloodvessels  excited  by  those  nerves;,  and  seeondlvy  on  the  per- 
sistent irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves,  by  which  the  exalted  excitabuity 
of  the  cord  is  aroused — ^the  same  cause  thus  first  inducing  the  morbid  suscep- 
tibility of  the  cord  to  reflex  action,  and  subsequentiy  ftimishing  the  irritation 
by  which  reflex  action  is  excited. 

"  Dr.  Dickinson's'  observations  tend  to  confirm  those  of  Mr.  Clarke,  and  add 
the  interesting  fact  that  the  situations  of  the  various  lesions  correspond  ana- 
t4>micall V  with  the  side  on  which  the  injury  exists.  "  The  irritation  from 
the  left  hand,  conveyed,  as  we  must  suppose,  by  certain  of  the  left  posterior 
roots,  occasioned  especial  congestion  of  the  left  posterior  horn,  and  further 
changes  in  the  white  matter  in  contact  with  it — tnat  is,  in  the  left  posterior 
and  lateral  columns.  The  central  and  anterior  parts  of  the  gray  matter  were 
moctt  extensively  affected  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  of  the  injury,  as  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  decussation  in  the  cord  of  the  sensory  fibres. 
The  irritation  having  reached  any  column  or  segment  of  the  cord,  appeared 
to  diffuse  itself  throughout  its  whole  length  with  undiminished  intensity. 
Although  the  cervicalregion  must  have  b^n  the  first  recipient  of  the  morbid 
influence,  the  lumbar  part  of  the  cord,  both  in  the  white  and  gray  matter,  was 
at  least  as  severely  affected."  Charcot  and  Michaud  note  the  same  appear- 
ances that  are  described  by  Lockhart  Clarke,  but  believe  them  to  be  due  to 
exudation  from  the  bloodvessels,  and  not  to  degenerative  changes.  It  is  in 
the  posterior  commissure  of  the  gray  matter  of  the  cord,  and  especially  in  the 
lumoar  region,  that  they  have  found  what  they  regard  as  the  "  essential 

'  Med.-Ghir.  Trans.,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  264. 
»  Ibid.,  vol.  li.  pp.  266-276. 
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alteration ''  of  tetanus ;  this  consists  in  the  development  of  a  large  number  of 
nuclei  which  are  variously  diflposed,  and  many  of  which  are  flattened  from 
mutual  compression ;  the  changes  are  in  fact  the  same  as,  though  perhaps 
more  marked  than,  those  described  by  Fromman  as  occurring  in  cases  of 
subacute  myelitis.  Coats  has  observed  the  morbid  changes  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  as  well  as  in  other  portions  of  the  spinal  cord.  Rineer  and  Mur- 
rell  controvert  the  ordinary  view  that  tetanus  is  due  to  increased  excitability 
of  the  spinal  cord,  and  believe  that  it  is  due  to  a  diminished  "  resistance"  of 
the  cord,  which  allows  impressions  conveyed  by  the  afferent  nerves  to  spread 
through  the  reflex  portion  of  the  central  nervous  system.  According  to 
Ross,  very  much  the  same  changes  are  found  in  tetanus  as  in  hydrophobia, 
and  this  writer  suggests  that  the  differences  in  symptoms  may  be  due  to  the 
cerebellum  being  more  involved  in  the  former,  and  the  cerebrum  in  the 
latter,  disease.  Amidon  has  ingeniously  tried  to  connect  the  various  symp- 
toms met  with  in  tetanus  with  uie  several  lesions  discovered  after  death. 

Diagnosis. — ^Tetanus  may  be  distinguished  from  spinal  meningitis  by  the 
early  fixation  of  the  jaw,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  paroxysmal  spasms  with 
permanent  muscular  rigidity  in  the  intervals — ^the  rigidity  of  spinal  menin- 
gitis being,  in  a  great  degree,  voluntarily  assumed  in  order  to  prevent  pain 
of  motion.  From  hydrophobia^  the  dit^osis  may  be  made  dv  observing 
that,  in  the  latter  disease,  the  spasmodic  movements  are  clante,  not  ionic, 
that  the  face  is  convulsed  and  restless  (no  risus  sardonums),  and  that  deli- 
rium is  as  common  as  it  is  rare  in  tetanus.  From  poiso^ning  by  strychnia, 
the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  diflicult,  particularly  if  comparatively  small 
quantities  of  that  drug  have  oeen  repeatedly  administered.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  in  strychnia^poisoning  there  may  be  complete  intermis- 
sions between  the  parox3rsmB,  and  that  ^according  to  roland)  there  is  spasm 
of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  with  earlv  and  marked  laryngismus,  but  no 
fixation  of  the  jaw — ^the  patient  being  able  to  open  the  mouth  and  swallow. 
Tetanus  has  been  mistaken  for  rheumatismy  and,  on  the  other  hand,  hysteria 
has  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  tetanus;  the  diagnosis,  could,  how- 
ever, scarcely  DC  very  difficult,  unless  (as  in  a  case  mentioned  by  Copland  > 
tetanus  and  hysteria  actually  coexisted  in  the  same  patient 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  aeuie  tetanus  is  invariably  unfavorable.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  there  be  any  authentic  case  of  recovery  under  such  dr- 
cumstances.  In  the  svhacute  or  chronic  cases,  the  disease  being  deveiopeii 
at  a  comparatively  late  period,  and  running  a  less  violent  course,  there  w 
more  hope  of  a  successful  issue,  and  by  prompt  treatment  life  may  occa- 
sionally he  preserved.  It  may  be  said  in  general  terms  that  the  later  the 
development  of  the  disease,  the  more  chance  is  there  of  recovery. 

Treatment — ^This  should  be  both  general  and  local.  The  General  Irtai- 
ment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  such  remedies  as  may  dimini^th 
the  morbid  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  at  the  same  time  'lessen  the 
irritation  of  the  peripheral  nerves — ^it  being  probably  to  a  oombinati4>n  o( 
these  two  elements  that  the  production  of  the  tetanic  spasm  is  due.  At  th^^ 
same  time,  concentrate<l  nutriment  in  a  fluid  form  should  be  given  as  frwlj 
as  practicable,  for  death  frequently  results,  as  has  been  seen,  from  pure 
exhaustion.  The  modes  of  treatment  which  have  been  proposed  for  tetanus 
are  almost  countless,  including  such  diverse  remedies  as  venesection,  activf 
stimulation,  profuse  purgation,  and  the  induction  of  narcotism  with  opium. 
All  means  fail  in  acute  ca8e8 — each  has  been  occasionally  successful  in  t}n*-<' 
of  the  chronic  variety.    The  drugs  which  have  obtained  most  reputation  <*( 
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late  years  have  been  opium,  conium/  belladonna,  cannabis  Indica,  woorara,' 
bromide  of  potassium,  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  the  Calabar  bean.     Of  these 
the  first  and  the  two  last  are  those  upon  which  I  should,  at  present,  be  dis- 
posed to  place  most  reliance,  and  of  which  I  would  therefore  recommend  the 
employment.    Eighteen  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Eben  Watson,  in  which  the 
Calabar  bean  was  used,  gave  ten  recoveries  and  eieht  deaths;  upon  the 
whole,  a  fevorable  record.    The  bean  may  be  given  m  large  doses  (Holt- 
house  gave  4i  grains  of  the  extract  at  once,  the  patient  recovering),  the  only 
limit  to  its  administration  being  the  effect  produced  in  controlling  the  spasms. 
It  appears  to  act  as  a  direct  sedative  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  has  the  addi- 
tional advantage  that  it  enables  the  patient  while  under  its  influence  to  take 
food  with  &cility.    It  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  or  rectum,  or  by  hypo- 
dennic  injection,  a  third  of  a  grain  of  the  extract  being  probably  a  large 
enough  dose  for  the  latter  mode  of  administration.    The  sulphate  of  eserine 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  Lay  ton,  of*  New  Orleans.     Opium  in 
large  doses,  may  be  properly  given  at  the  same  time  with  the  Calabar  bean, 
as  suggested  by  Holthouse,  on  account  of  its  well-known  sedative  effect  upon 
the  peripheral  nerves.    Demarquay  recommends  the  hypodermic  injection 
of  morphia  into  the  masseter,  or  whatever  muscle  may  be  chiefly  affected. 
From  an  analysis  of  nearly  400  cases,  Knecht  concludes  that  chloral  is  the 
most  promising  remedy,  157  cases  in  which  this  was  given  alone  or  in  com- 
bination having  furnished  but  59  deaths — a  mortality  of  less  than  38  per 
cent     A  cathartic  may  sometimes  be  required  at  the  l>eginning  of  the  treat- 
ment, to  remove  any  irritating  matters  firom  the  bowels,  and  concentrated 
f'jod  and  stimulus  must  be  given,  throughout  the  case,  in  as  large  quantities 
as  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  take.    The  inhalation  of  ether  or  chloro- 
form may  be  occasionally  resorted  to  with  temporary  benefit,  and  the  appli- 
eadon  of  an  ice-bag  to  the  spine  might  be  tried,  though  its  use  should  be 
watched,  lest  it  induce  too  great  depression.    Tracheotomy  has  occasionally 
been  resorted  to,  and,  accorain^  to  Kichet,  may  be  expected  to  be  of  service 
«hen  spasm  occurs  in  expiration.    The  inhalation  of  nitrite  of  amyl  has 
tieeo  succeasftilly  employed  by  Foster,  Curtis,  Funkel,  and  Forbes,  of  this 
dtv. 

tlie  ZjoecU  Treatmcni  is  likewise  of  importance :  the  wound  should  be  ex- 

lf\*tred^  and  any  foreign  bodies  carefully  removed.    The  afferent  nerve  or 

&*-rve0  f  if  any  can  be  recognized)  should  be  divided  or  partially  excised,  or, 

if  the  operation  be  otherwise  indicated,  amputation  may  be  performed,  if  a 

limb  be  the  seat  of  injury.    Nerve-drdching,  as  suggested  by  Nussbaum  and 

^'^Dender,  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Vemeuil,  Vogt,  Wheeler,  W.  J. 

rmith,  Clark,  Ratton,  and  Rajisohoff,  but  in  my  own  hands,  as  in  those  of 

mrmt  who  have  tried  it,  has  fiEuled  to  given  even  temporary  relief,  33  cases 

t  •  which  I  have  references  having  given  but  8  recoveries.    Though  section  of 

*k^  nerve   will  promise  best  if  resorted  to  at  an  early  period,  it  should 

D44  be  nej^lectea  even  at  a  later  stage  of  the  case.   If  no  special  nerve-lesion 

-an  be  d€?tected,  a  \  incision  down  to  the  bone  may  be  made,  as  advised  by 

iJtiUna  and  Erichsen,  so  as  to  insulate  the  part.    The  wound  itself  should 

?»«  dreased  with  narcotics — ^particularly  opium,  in  the  form  of  laudanum,  or 

A  ^A%iuon  of  sulphate  of  morphia  (gr.  v-^j),  or,  if  the  wound  is  sloughing, 

>»«dered  opium  with  charcoal  OJ~3j) — and  in  cases  of  bum  or  scald,  this 

-siil  often  be  the  only  local  treatment  which  can  be  employed.    The  appli- 

■^XMJtk  of  atropia  to  the  end  of  the  divided  nerve,  or  by  hypodermic  injection. 


Hypodermic  iDJections  of  conia  have  been  used  with  some  success  by  Prof.  C. 
-   t'MUin^  of  Baltiioore. 

'  A  recovery  under  the  use  of  woorara  has  been  recently  reported  by  Dr.  Maturin, 
•  -.  I  nab  aorgeon. 
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has  occasionally  been  found  useful.  If  the  wound  were  already  healed,  it 
would  be  proper  to  dissect  out  the  cicatrix,  as  the  entanglement  of  a  nerve 
filament  in  tne  scar  might  prove  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the 
disease. 

Laurent  has  collected  54  cases  of  operation  for  the  relief  of  tetanus,  with 
29  recoveries,  classified  as  follows:  neurotomy,  13  cases  and  7  recoveries; 
minor  amputation,  17  cases  and  11  recoveries;  and  major  amputation,  24 
cases  and  11  recoveries.  Knecht's  tables  give  58  cases  with  28  deaths. 
Leti^vant  reports  16  neurotomies  with  10  recoveries.  But,  as  justly  re- 
marked by  E.  Labb^e,  the  recoveries  have  usually  been  in  chronic  cases,  in 
which  equally  good  results  may  often  be  obtained  by  internal  treatment 
alone. 

During  the  whole  course  of  treatment,  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  a 
rather  dark,  warm,  and  dry  room,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  fn »ni 
currents  of  air. 


CHAPTER   XXIX, 

SURGICAL  DISEASES  OP  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. 

Diseases  of  Veins. 

Phlebitis. — Phlebitis,  or  Inflammation  of  a  Vein,  may  result  from  injury, 
or  from  the  absorption  of  septic  material.  It  is  probably  (as  mentioned  at 
page  173)  by  means  of  local  inflammatory  changes,  in  conjunction  with 
coagulation  of  the  contained  blood,  that  veins  are  repaired  after  divL*ion  or 
rupture;  and  this  clotting  or  thrombosis  of  the  venous  contents  is  the  m<ie^t 
important  element  in  connection  with  inflammation  of  a  vein.  It  may  U' 
either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  phenomenon,  either  the  cause  or  the  coni»e- 
quence  of  the  changes  in  the  venous  coats,  to  which  the  term  phlebitis  L< 
applied;  thus  the  phlebitis  of  pysemia,  and  that  seen  after  parturition  {phlf^ 
masia  dolens),  are  the  results  of  previous  venous  coagulation,  while  in  many 
cases  of  lacerated  wound,  fracture,  etc.,  the  changes  in  the  venous  walls  pn  pli- 
ably precede  the  formation  of  a  clot.  It  is  in  the  outer  coats  of  a  vein, 
according  to  H.  Lee,^  who  has  particularly  investigated  the  subject,  that  the 
changes  of  phlebitis  are  chiefly  found.  The  cellular  coat  becomes  prpt<*r- 
naturally  vascular  and  reddened,  and  is  at  the  same  time  distended  with 
serum,  lymph,  or  pus,  either  separately  or  commingled.  The  circular  fibn>u< 
coat  is  similarly  aflected,  but  m  a  less  degree,  becoming  injected  and  thii-k* 
ened.  The  inner  coat  loses  its  normal  transparency,  becoming  wrinkled  t»r 
fissured,  of  a  dull  whitish  color,  and  more  or  less  stained  by  the  ven(»u.« 
contents,  its  hue  varying  with  that  of  the  contained  coa^lum.  The  inm  r 
and  outer  coats  of  an  inflamed  vein  may  be  separated  by  the  producte  <»f 
inflammation,  the  various  layers  of  the  inner  coat  becoming  disintegrat4*tl. 
or  flakes  of  its  lining  membrane  being  cast  ofi*into  the  interior  of  the  vee^L 
Phlebitis  destroys  the  natural  pliability  of  the  venous  coati*,  so  that,  wbvn 
divided,  an  inflamed  vein  remains  patulous  like  an  artery. 

The  formation  of  a  clot  in  an  inflamed  vein  is  caused,  as  pointed  out  hv 
Schmidt,  by  the  union  of  two  substances  always  found  in  the  bknid,  whirii 
he  calls  fibrinogen  and  fibrinoplastin ;  it  is  obviously  designed  by  nature  w 

^  Practical  Pathology,  vol.  i.,  Lectures  II.-IV. 
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Erevent  the  entrance  of  morbid  materials  into  the  general  circulation,  and 
ence,  when  the  clot  is  well  formed,  and  in  a  healthy  person,  the  disease  is 
local  and  unattended  with  any  particular  danger.  Dr.  Nancrede,  of  this 
city,  has  ingeniously  suggested  that  the  extension  of  the  clot  depends  upon 
the  communication  of  lateral  veins  bringing  fibrinogenetic  material  which 
results  from  the  disintegration  of  tissue,  and  that  hence  when,  in  traumatic 
cases,  the  clot  has  reached  beyond  the  point  at  which  veins  carrying  such 
impure  blood  from  the  seat  of  disease  reach  the  main  channel,  the  process 
of  coagulation  is  arrested.  The  clot  undergoes  changes,  becoming  partially 
organized,  and  converting  the  vessel  into  a  fibro-cellular  cord ;  or  may  con- 
tract so  as  to  allow  the  partial  resumption  of  the  circulation ;  or  may  per- 
haps undergo  a  slow  process  of  solution,  and  ultimately  entirely  disappear. 
Under  other  circumstances,  the  result  is  not  so  favorable:  a  large  fragment 
of  clot  may  become  mechanically  loosened  and  dislodged,  and,  being  carried 
into  the  general  circulation,  may  plug  an  important  vessel  (embolism),  occa- 
sionally even  causing  a  fatal  termination,  as  has  happened  in  cases  of  phleg- 
masia aolens ;  or,  if  the  blood  be  in  an  unhealthy  condition  (as  in  pysemia;, 
and  the  clot  imperfectly  formed,  disintegration  may  follow,  with  capillary 
embolism,  leading  to  the  formation  of  pyaemic  patches,  or  the  so-called 
metastatic  abscesses  (see  page  418). 

Symptonu. — ^An  inflamed  vein  becomes  hard,  somewhat  swollen,  painful, 
and  cord-like ;  it  has,  besides,  a  peculiar  knobbed  feel  and  appearance,  the 
knobs  corresponding  to  the  positions  of  its  valves.  The  course  of  the  vein  is 
marked  by  a  distinct,  dusky-red  line,  and  the  whole  limb  becomes  somewhat 
stiff,  and  may  be  the  seat  of  intense  pain,  sometimes  of  an  intermittent  or 
neuralgic  character.  There  is  always  some  oedema  along  the  course  of  the 
vein  and  in  the  parts  below,  owing  to  the  obstructed  circulation  and  the  con- 
sequent effusion  of  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood.  This  oedema  may  be  soft, 
allowing  pitting  on  pressure,  or  may  be  hard  and  tense.  If  the  vein  be  deep- 
seated,  the  occurrence  of  tume&ction  and  pain  may  be  the  only  evidences  of 
phlebitis.  The  oedema  usually  subsides  with  the  restoration  of  the  circula- 
tion throueh  the  natural  or  collateral  channels,  though  it  may  persist  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  cimsUtutional  didurbance  attending  phlebitis  is 
rarely  of  a  grave  character. 

The  conditions  described  by  many  writers  as  suppurative  and  diffuse  phle- 
bitis appear  to  be  really  examples  of  difluse  inflammation  of  the  areolar 
tii«ue,  or  of  cellular  erysipelas,  which  often  extend  rapidly  in  the  course  of 
the  veins,  and  which  are  apt  to  terminate  in  pysemia.  (See  pages  394,  409, 
417,  and  517.) 

Diagnosis. — The  affection  with  which  phlebitis  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded is  angetoleudUs,  which,  however,  may  be  distinguished  by  observing 
the  brighter  redness  which  it  presents,  and  its  invariable  complication  with 
adenitis.  Deep-seated  phlebitis  may  be  mistaken  for  neuralgia,  but  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  oy  observing  that  the  pain  of  the  latter  affection  is 
rather  relieved  than  aggravated  by  pressure,  and  is  not  accompanied  by 
(sdcma.  The  latter  circumstance  may  also  serve  to  distinguish  inflammation 
of  a  vein  from  neuriiis. 

Prognosis. — Phlebitis  in  itself  is  rarely  attended  with  risk  to  life;  when, 
however,  inflammation  of  a  vein  is  a  mere  concomitant  of  pyaemia,  or  other 
grave  constitutional  condition,  the  question  is  very  different;  and  even  trau- 
matic phlebitis,  occurring  in  a  person  who  is  broken  down  in  health,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  grave  affection. 

Treatmeni. — In  the  treatment  of  phlebitis,  all  depressing  measures  should 
be  avoided,  the  chief  risk  of  the  affection  being  n'om  deterioration  of  the 
general  health  and  consequent  disintegration  of  the  venous  coagulum.   If  the 
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tongue  be  heavily  coated,  with  fever  and  anorexia,  half  a  grain  of  blue  mass 
with  two  grains  of  quinia  may  be  given  every  two  or  three  hours,  until  about 
three  grains  of  the  mercurial  have  been  taken,  but  beyond  this  the  remedy 
should  not,  usually,  be  pushed.  The  quinia  mav  he  continued,  eight  or 
twelve  grains  being  given  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours ;  and  the  muri- 
ated  tincture  of  iron  may  be  added,  in  combination  with  the  spirit  of  Minde- 
rerus  if  the  use  of  a  diaphoretic  be  indicated.  In  milder  cases,  of  course, 
less  energetic  measures  will  be  required.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and 
easily  assimilable,  and  stimulua  may  be  given  or  withheld,  according  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient,  who  should  be  kept  in  bed  and  at  perfect 
rest.  The  Uxxd  treatment,  in  mild  cases,  may  consist  merely  in  the  use  of 
warm  fomentations  or  evaporating  lotions,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient ; 
but  if  the  inflammation  appear  disposed  to  extend  upwards,  with  severe 
constitutional  disturbance,  an  efibrt  may  be  made  to  prevent  its  spread  by 
the  operation  proposed  by  H.  Lee,  which  consists  in  acupreasing  a  healthy 
portion  of  the  vein  at  two  points  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  apart,  and 
then  dividing  the  vessel  subcutaneously  between  tliem. 

The  oedema  may  be  relieved  by  position,  by  gentle  friction,  and  by  the 
subsequent  use  of  an  elastic  banda^. 

Varix,  Varicose  Vein,  or  Phlebectasis,  consists  in  a  morbid  dilatation  of 
a  vein,  usually  accompanied  by  thickening  of  its  walk.  Any  veins  may 
become  varicose,  but  those  most  commonly  affected  are  the  veins  of  the  lower 
extremity,  scrotum,  and  rectum.  The  varicose  condition  may  be  limited  ti> 
the  principal  venous  trunks  of  the  part,  or  may  affect  the  subcutaneous 
venous  plexus,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  network  of  a  purple  hue.  The 
branches  of  the  internal  saphena  are  most  frequently  affected  among  the 
superficial  veins,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  deep 
vessels  are  likewise  more  or  less  involved.  The  anatomical  conditions  of 
varicose  veins  vary  in  different  cases :  thus,  together  with  the  dilatation, 
there  is  often  elongation,  rendering  the  vessel  tortuous ;  or  the  walls  may  he 
thinned  instead  of  thickened ;  or  the  dilatation  may  be  sacculated,  forming 
pouches  which  generally  correspond  to  the  points  of  intercommunication 
with  other  veins.  The  causes  of  varicose  veins  are  twofold :  (1 )  such  as  pump 
into  the  veins  an  abnormal  quantity  of  blood,  as  unusual  muscular  exertitin, 
walking,  etc.;  and  (2)  such  as  mechanically  impede  the  venous  eirculati«>n, 
as  the  pressure  of  a  tumor,  or  that  of  the  pregnant  uterus.  A  depretf^^  or 
feeble  date  of  health  appears  sometimes  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause,  while 
in  some  cases  the  occurrence  of  varicosity  has  been  attributed  to  the  effwi 
of  hereditary  influence.  Any  occupation  which  requires  the  maintenance  of 
the  erect  posture  predisposes  to  varix.  Varicose  veins  are  rare  in  early  life, 
and  are  rather  more  frequent  in  women  than  in  men.  The  symptoms  of 
superficial  varix  are  easily  recognized,  the  dilated  and  tortuous  condition  of 
the  affected  veins  being  quite  characteristic.  The  patient  often  has  a  sensw- 
tion  of  weight  and  fulness  in  the  part,  with  some  numbness,  and  occasionally 
loss  of  power,  and  firequently  a  auU,  aching  pain  which  is  aggravated  by 
exercise.  The  limb  is  sometimes  oedematous.  Deep  varix  is  more  difficult 
of  recognition,  the  subjective  symptoms  commonly  existing  for  some  time 
before  tne  implication  of  the  superiBcial  veins  renders  the  nature  of  the  <1L<- 
ease  apparent.  Muscular  cramps  are,  according  to  Mr.  Gray,  quite  sisTnificant 
of  a  varicose  condition  of  the  deeper  veins.  V  aricose  veins  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  phlebitis  and  thrombosis,  while  inflammation  of  the  surrounding^ 
tissues  may  lead  to  various  troublesome  conditions,  such  as  the  ocourrencv 
of  eczema,  or  of  ulceration  (giving  rise  to  the  varicose  ulcer),  or  to  a  sclere- 
matous  condition  of  the  part  anuogous  to  the  Arabian  elephantiasis.    A 
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Fsricooe  veiD  occaeioDallj  gives  way  by  rupture  or  by  ulceration,  the  accident 
kading  to  profiifie,  or  even  to  fatal,  hemorrhage. 

The  Treatment  of  varicoee  veioe  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical,  tbe 
('•TtatT  being  alone  proper  in  the  large  majority  of  casee.  The  PaUiaiive 
TrtatmaU  conaistB  in  giving  support  to  the  part,  with  gentle  and  equable 
j>naiire,  by  means  of  a  Sannel  or  India-mbber  bandage,  or  an  elastic  etock- 
ue— the  general  health  being  maintained  by  the  use  of  laxatives  to  prevent 
u<)DstipatioD,  with  tonics,  especially  the  munated  tincture  of  iron,  if,  as  usu- 
ally happens,  the  patient  be  in  a  feeble  and  relaxed  condition.  Hemorrhage 
fpim  a  varicoee  vein  may  be  checked  by  elevating  the  limb  and  applying  a 
firm  compreee.  The  Radieal  TreatmeiU  may  be  employed  if  the  varicoee 
Teb  be  evidently  bo  altered  in  structure  as  to  be  useless  for  carrying  on  the 
rircuUtion  (particularly  if  it  be  also  painful),  if  its  coats  be  so  attenuated 
ti  ID  threaten  hemorrhage,  or  if  it  be  connected  with  an  ulcer  wliich  cannot 
be  induced  to  heal.  This  mode  of  treatment  consists  in  the  obi  iteration  of  a 
fwrtiuD  of  the  vein,  and  it  is  radical  as  iar  ae  that  portion  is  concerned. 


th'iugb  it  by  no  means  insures  a  cure  of  the  general  disease,  which,  indeed, 
in  m<j«t  instances,  must  be  looked  upon  as  incurable.  Various  means  have 
i-een  proposed  for  the  obliteration  <a  varicose  veins,  such  as  (1)  the  applica- 
tion of  caustic,  so  as  to  form  cscharsoverthelineof  the  vessel,  or, as  recently 
-''g^fested  by  Linon,  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  sulphate  of 
i^'u;  (2i  the  injection  of  copulating  agents  (chloral  is  particularly  recom- 
un-Diled  by  Porta,  and  other  Italian  surgeons) ;  (3)  the  hypodermic  injection 
"f  ergot  in  or  alcohol;  (-1)  the  passage  of  an  electric  current  through  the 
vtsiei;  (oj  the  subcutaiieouB  section  of  the  vein ;  (6)  its  compression  at 
various  points  by  means  of  a  pin  passed  beneath  the  vessel,  with  a  compress 
r  piece  of  bougie  above,  the  two  beine  fastened  together  with  a  thread,  or 
»ire,  in  tbefonnof  afigure-of-8  (Fig.  248) ;'  (7)  the  application  of  a  metallic 
''';.'ature;  (8)  simply  denuding  and  isolating  the  vein,  as  recommended  by 
!>;»ad,  Cazin,  and  Bergeron  1  and(9)excisionof  a  partof  the  vein,  a<7elsiaa 
UfAt  of  treatment  recently  revived  by  Marshall,  Steele,  Howse,  Davies- 
'  'Hey,  and  Dunn.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  that  recommended  by  H.  L;ee, 
'hich  consists  in  (10)  securing  the  vein  at  two  points,  about  an  inch  apart, 
''}  pasuDg  acupressure-needles  beneath,  but  not  through,  the  vessel ;  apply- 
^Z.  'tver  the  ends  of  the  needles,  elastic  bands  or  figure-of-S  ligatures;  and 
'jfn  Aibcutaneously  dividing  the  vein  at  an  intermediate  point.  The  needles, 
•  l:ich  are  removed  in  three  or  four  days,  serve  to  approximate,  without 
^ujuriiig,  the  sides  of  the  vein,  while  obbteration  of  the  vessel  takes  place 
c  the  point  of  subcutaneous  section,  the  parts  healing  in  about  a  week. 

_  n  thi« 

"Tein-broocb,"  by  y      -   -^   - 
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Vabcular  Tumobb  oh  Anoeiohata,' 


(^Arterial  Vdrix,  Aneurism  by  AtutstomosU,  Ntxva».) 

Arterial  Varix  or  Cirioid  Aneariim  ia  a  disease  which  couBiets  in  tht 
eimultaDeous  eloD^tioo  and  dilatatioD  of  an  artery.  When,  as  is  frequentiv 
the  case,  the  capillary  network  ia  also  involved,  the  disease  receives  the  name 
of  AnenriBm  by  Anaatomoiii  or  Kacemoia  Anenriam,  but  the  two  afiection« 
are,  in  every  essential  respect,  the  same.  The  vessels  become  tortuous,  and 
in  parts  sacculat«d,  their  coate  (especially  the  middle)  being  thin,  and  cau^ 
ing  the  artery  to  resemble  a  vein. 
Fio.  2*0.  Thisaffectionismoetcommonabout 

the  scalp  and  &ce,  but  may  occur 


in  other  parts,  as  the  tongue,  ex- 
tremities, internal  viscera,  and 
bones;  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
early  adult  life,  and  its  develop- 
ment is  often  attributed  to  a  blow 
y      '  IMFJ^^HV^^J  *"'  '^^^^^  injury.    Aneurism  by  ana»- 

^^  T^Bn/JKyjX  tomoeis  forms  a  tumor  or  outgrowth, 

U^^aH*  Qf  variable  size  and  shape,  usually 

of  a  bluish  hue,  compressible,  and 
communicating  to  the  touch  a 
spongy  or  doughy  sensation,  accom- 
panied by  a  wbiz  or  thrill,  some- 
times amounting  to  pulsation,  and 
synchronous  with  the  cardiac  im- 
pulse. This  thrill  disappears  when 
the  arteries  leading  to  the  tumor 
(which  are  themselves  usually  di- 
lated and  tortuous )  are  compressed. 
and  returns  with  an  expansive  pul- 
sation when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Auscultation  gives  usually  a  loud. 
superficial,  cooing  bruit,  thouL'h 
occasionally  a  solVer  blowing  sound.  The  temperature  of  the  part  is  some- 
what elevated.  The  diagnone  from  ordinary  aneurism  may  oe  made  by 
noting  the  position  of  the  growth  (probably  at  a  distance  from  any  targt- 
artery),  its  doughy  and  compressible  character,  and  the  thrill,  rather  than 
distinct  pulsation,  which  accompanies  the  re-entrance  of  the  blood,  wheo. 
after  compression  of  the  neighboring  arteries,  the  pressure  is  removed.  The 
bruit  is  more  supcrfioial  than  that  of  aneurism,  and  compression  of  the  ar- 
terial trunks  does  not  so  completely  mask  the  physical  signs  of  the  diseaM' 
as  in  that  affection,  blood  still  entering  the  part  from  other  sources.  ^NTien 
occurring  in  bone,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  may  be  mistaken  for  encephalind. 
with  which,  indeed,  it  may  co-cxiat. 

The  treatment  should  vary  with  the  size  and  position  of  the  growth,  fj- 
cision  or  Ligation,  in  the  way  which  will  be  described  when  we  come  tu 
speak  of  nirvus,  is  the  moilc  of  treatment  to  be  preferred  when  the  afiecti-'Q 
is  not  very  extensive,  and  suitably  situated,  as  on  the  lip,  scalp,  or  extreiui- 
ties,  if  excision  be  employed,  the  knife  must  be  carried  wide  of  tbe  disose. 
in  order  to  avoid  profuse  or  possibly  fatal  hemorrhage. 

■  Seepage  488. 
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If  the  tamor  be  too  large  for  ligation  or  excisioD,  it  will  usually  be  prudent 
not  to  interfere,  unless  the  integument  be  so  thinned  as  to  threaten  rupture. 
When  it  is  decided  to  operate,  several  methods  are  open  to  the  surgeon,  the 
most  promising  being  electro-puncture,  the  injection  of  coagulating  fluids, 
and  deligation  of  the  main  artery  of  the  part.     The  use  of  coagulating  in- 
jections is  generally  preferred  by  French  surgeons ;  Broca  has  reported  a 
caee  in  which,  after  the  failure  of  acupressure  to  the  nutritive  arteries,  he 
effected  a  cure  by  injections  of  perchloride  of  iron,  the  passage  of  the  styptic 
being  limited  by  surrounding  the  points  of  injection  with  rings  of  lead,  and 
the  tumor  being  attacked  in  sections  by  dividing  it  into  lob^  by  means  of 
tubes  of  caoutchouc     Bigelow  has  succeeded  by  the  injection  of  a  saturated 
miution  of  nitrate  of  silver.     Heine,  from  a  study  of  sixty  cases,  concludes 
that,  for  small  tumors,  simple  excision  is  the  best  remedy,  while  for  those 
which  are  larger,  preliminary  ligation  of  the  carotid  or  nutrient  arteries,  and 
subsequent  excision  at  one  or  more  sittings,  are  to  be  preferred.    Ligation  of 
the  mAln  artery  is  the  plan  which  has  been  most  frequently  employed,  par- 
ticularly when  the  affection  has  involved  the  orbit.     In  such  a  case  the  primi- 
tive carotid  is  the  vessel  to  be  tied ;  but  if  the  disease  were  limited  to  the 
«calp,  it  might  be  better  to  adopt  Bruns's  suggestion,  and  tie  one  or  both  ex- 
ternal carotids  instead.    Thirty-one  cases  of  hgation  of  the  common  carotid 
f*tT  erectile  tumor,  etc.,  tabulated  by  Norris,  gave  eighteen  recoveries  and 
eight  deaths.     In  other  cases,  again,  it  might  be  preferable  to  tie  the  various 
arteries  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  vascular  growth,  surrounding  the 
latter  at  the  same  time  by  deep  incisions,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Gibson. 
The  only  treatment  to  be  recommended  for  aneurism  by  anastomosis  occur- 
ring in  the  long  bones  is  amputation. 


is  an  affection  very  analogous  to  the  preceding,  but  differs  from 
it  in  involving  chiefly  the  capillaries  or  veins.  When  congenital,  nsevus  con- 
stitutes the  so-called  motther^a  mark, 

1.  Capillary  Ncevi,  which  are  commonly,  if  not  always,  congenital,  occur 
9ti  flattened  elevations,  of  a  red  or  purple  nue,  usually  upon  the  face  or  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  but  occasionally  in  other  situations.  They  may  involve 
a  considerable  extent  of  surface,  but  rarely  give  any  annoyance  except  from 
the  attendant  deformity.  Sometimes,  however,  they  ulcerate  and  bleed. 
They  consist  of  a  con^ries  of  capillary  vessels,  and  may  accompany  the 
aneurism  by  anastomosis  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  venous  nsevus  on  the  other. 

2.  Venous  Nam  occur  as  prominent  tumors  or  outgrowths,  of  a  reddish- 
fiurple  hue,  smooth  or  lobated  in  outline,  and  somewhat  compressible,  doughy, 
and  inelastic  to  the  touch ;  they  are  less  exclusively  connned  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  than  the  capillary  naevi,  and,  in  their  structure,  consist  of 
thin,  tortuous,  and  sacculated  veins,  often  interspersed  with  cysts.  Venous 
n:rvi  may  occur  eubeuianeoudy,  when  they  form  tumors  which  may  be  par- 
tial Ij  emptied  by  pressure,  slowly  filling  again  when  the  pressure  is  removed, 
ao'l  becoming  distended  by  violent  exertion  or  struggling  on  the  part  of  the 


Treaimeni. — Cutaneous  naevi  which  are  small  and  not  disposed  to  spread, 
mar  often  be  left  without  treatment — when  they  may  disappear  spontane- 
'fMtdr ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nsevus  may  involve  such  a  large  extent  of 
*ar^ice  as  to  forbid  any  attempt  at  its  removal.  The  shrivelling  of  small 
rntaneoas  nsevi  may  sometimes  be  hastened  by  the  application  of  tincture 
of  ifjdine.  Bradley,  of  Manchester,  recommends  tattooing  with  carbolic 
fti-id,  and  an  ingenious  instrument  for  the  purpose  has  been  devised  by  Sher- 
m«rll,  of  Brooknm,  who  supplements  the  operation  by  compressing  the  part 
'ir  tlie  application  of  ooUoaion.    For  the  treatment  of  the  diflused  form  of 
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nsevuB  known  as  "  port-wine  stain,"  B.  W.  Richardson  advises  the  applica- 
tion of  the  ethylate  of  sodium,  while  Squire  recommends  linear  scarification 
with  a  frozen  scalpel,  followed  by  compression,  the  part  itself  being  first 
frozen  with  the  ether-spray  apparatus.  •  The  last-named  surgeon  has  also 
devised  an  ingenious  instrument  for  the  purpose,  consisting  of  a  number  of 
thin  knife  blades  placed  closely  together ;  the  incisions  are  best  made  in  an 
oblique  direction  to  the  sur&ce.  Moderately  large,  or  subcutaneous,  or 
even  small  cutaneous  nsevi,  if  they  are  so  placed  as  to  cause  disfiguration, 
may  be  removed  by  several  methods.  Various  plans  have  occasionally 
proved  successful,  such  as  vaodnatum  over  the  growth,  the  use  of  a  seUni, 
the  application  of  stypUca  or  vedoanUj  the  introduction  of  heated  wirea^  electro- 
pundurCf  or  stdxnitaneoua  dwdssUm  with  compression;  the  best  modes  of 
treatment,  however,  are  commonly  the  application  of  eausties,  the  use  of 
coaguUding  injections,  excision^  and  liaation. 

(l.)  When  the  nsevus  is  superficial,  and  so  situated  that  the  presence  of  a 
scar  will  not  be  particularly  objectionable,  the  application  of  nUric  add  or 
the  Vienna  paste  may  sufiice  to  effect  a  cure,  the  application  being  repeated 
if  there  be  any  tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  a£^tion.  Sodium  ethylaU 
is  recommended  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  and  Dr.  J.  Brunton  in  preference 
to  nitric  acid,  as  causing  less  destruction  of  the  epidermis. 

(2.)  Injection  of  a  solution  of  the  perchhriae  or  persulphaie  iron,  by 
means  of  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe,  may  be  employed  for  small 
nsevi  in  certain  situations,  as  the  eyelid  or  orbit,  where  other  modes  of  treat- 
ment would  be  inapplicable;  the  quantity  injected  should  be  very  small 
(not  more  than  two  or  three  drops  at  a  time),  and  compression  should  be 
made  upon  the  returning  veins,  lest  some  of  the  injected  fluid  should  enter 
the  general  circulation,  and  perhaps  cause  death,  as  has  actually  occurred 
in  cases  recorded  by  Kesteven,  Bryant,  West,  and  others. 

(3.)  Excision  may  be  practised  when  the  nsevus  is  of  large  size,  and  in 
the  form  of  a  distinct  tumor,  the  incisions  beins  carried  wide  of  the  diseai^, 
except  when,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  growth  is  surrounded  by  a  capsule, 
and  when  therefore,  as  advised  by  Teale,  enucleation  may  be  safely  practi^jcd. 
This  condition  is,  according  to  Erichsen,  most  common  in  cases  of  naevu5 
associated  with  fatty  or  cystic  growths.  Owen  recommends  excision  with 
Paquelin's  thermo-cautery  as  applicable  to  the  largest  nsevi. 

(4.)  Ligation  is  in  most  instances  the  best  mode  of  treatment,  and  may  be 
applied  in  several  ways.  If  the  nsevus  be  small,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  paw 
harelip  pins  in  a  crucial  manner  beneath  the  growth,  and  throw  a  ligature 
around  their  ends,  or  a  double  ligature  may  be  introduced,  and  the  nsvus 
tied  in  two  halves.  In  other  cases  the  quadruple  ligature  should  be  employed. 
This  may  be  applied  by  passing  beneath  the  nsevus  two  strong  needles,  eytnl 
at  the  points,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles — ^the  skin  over  the 
growth  being,  if  healthy,  previously  reflected  in  flaps  by  means  of  a  crucial 
incision  (Fig.  250).  The  needles  may  be  passed  unarmed,  the  ligatures — 
which  may  be  of  strong  silk  or  whipcord — being  introduced  as  they  are 
withdrawn.  The  nooses  are  then  cut,  and  an  assistant  holds  six  ends  firmly, 
while  the  surgeon  knots  the  other  two,  this  process  being  repeated  until  the 
whole  nsevus  is  strangulated  in  four  sections.  Another  method  is  to  apply 
the  ligature  subcutaneously,  as  shown  in  Fig.  251,  taken  from  Holmes^ 
When  the  nsevus  is  flat  or  elongated,  a  better  plan  is  that  described  by 
Erichsen,  which  consists  in  passmg  a  double  ligature  of  whipcord,  three 
yards  long  and  stained  black  for  half  its  length,  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
series  of  double  loops,  about  nine  inches  in  length,  on  each  side  of  the  tumor 
(Fig.  252).  The  black  loops  being  then  cut  on  one  side,  and  the  white  oo 
the  other,  the  ends  are  secured  as  in  Fig.  253,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  growth 


b  numerous  eecUons.  AA«r  the  operatioii  the  tumor  sloughs,  and  comes 
away  in  a  few  days,  leaving  an  ulcer  which  heals  by  granulation.  Various 
modifications  must  be  adopted,  according  to  the  locality  of  the  disease.    In 


dealing  with  a  nsevus  over  the  fontanellc,  there  might  be  some  risk,  if  the 
i>nliuary  needles  were  used, of  punctunne  the  membranes  of  the  brain;  and 
heuco  in  this  situation,  afler  incising  the  skin  with'a  lancet,  the  ligature 


DitpuD  al  Hfitui 


^huald  be  carried  beneath  the  growth  by  means  of  an  eyed  probe.     The 
•^ft  is  so  adherent  to  a  nievus  In  the  cranial  region  that  no  atterii|it  should 
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usually  be  made  to  preserve  the  skin  in  this  locality.  For  nsBVUS  of  the 
tongue,  the  use  of  the  Scraaeur  may  be  advantageously  substituted  for  that  of 
the  ligature.  H.  Lee  has  recently  recommended,  in  cases  of  vascular  tumor 
of  the  face  and  neck,  the  use  of  Indiorrubber  thready  instead  of  the  common 
ligature,  the  elastic  contraction  of  this  agent  serving  to  divide  the  tissues 
without  hemorrhage,  and  thus  effecting  rapid  and  painless  removal  of  the 
morbid  growth.  Barwell  suggests  subcutaneous  strangulation  with  a  wire 
tightened  every  three  or  four  days,  so  as  to  cut  through  the  base  of  the 
nsevus  without  loss  of  any  skin.  Strangulation  with  acupressure  pins  has 
been  successfully  employed  by  Bontflower,  of  Manchester.  Though  ligation 
is  the  safest  mode  of  treating  nsevus,  I  have  once  met  with  a  &tal  result 
from  the  operation,  apparently  due  to  embolism  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

Moles. — ^A  mole  may  be  considered  as  a  superficial  variety  of  nievus,  and 
is  usually  covered  witn  hair.  Excision  may  be  practised,  if  the  diseaf^e  be 
not  too  extensive,  or  Morrant  Baker's  plan  may  be  adopted,  the  surfisu^  of 
the  mole  being  shaved  off,  and  the  part  allowed  to  heal  under  a  scab.  Hem- 
orrhage during  and  after  the  operation  may  be  controlled  by  pressure. 


Diseases  of  Arteries. 

ArteritiB  and  Arterial  Occlusion. — Arteritis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Arierinl 
Tunics,  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection,  the  result  of  injury  or  exposure 
to  cold,  but  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases  is  secondary  to  Arterial  Orr/u- 
sion,  the  result  of  thrombosis,  or  more  frequently  of  embolism,  the  plug 
being  derived  from  a  fibrinous  heart-clot  The  repair  of  arteries  after  divi- 
sion is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  179),  due  to  the  formation  of  a 
clot,  together  with  the  union  of  the  cut  edges  by  means  of  local  inflammatory 
changes.  The  alterations  in  the  arterial  coats  produced  by  inflammation  are 
analogous  to  those  which  we  have  studied  in  the  walls  of  a  vein,  as  the  result 
of  phlebitis.  Thus  the  external  coat  and  sheath  become  vascular,  pulpy,  and 
distended  with  the  products  of  inflammation ;  the  middle  coat  contracted, 
thickened,  and  soft;ened ;  while  the  inner  loses  its  smooth  and  polished  a|>- 
pearance,  and  becomes  pulpy  and  stained  from  contact  with  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood.  The  clot  which  forms  in  cases  of  arteritis,  and  which 
indeed,  as  has  been  said,  is  commonly  the  cause  of  the  arterial  inflammation, 
may  consist  merely  of  masses  of  a  nbrinous  substance,  which  do  not  com- 
pletely occlude  the  vessel — or  may  form  a  complete  plue,  usually  of  a  conif-al 
form,  the  lower  part  of  which  consists  apparently  of  white  blood-corpuscl«* 
and  fibrin,  and  often  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  artery,  while  the  upper  part 
is  of  the  color  of  ordinary  clotted  blood,  and  projects  tail-like  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vessel. 

The  symptoms  of  arterial  occlusion  consist  of  acute  pain  in  the  oouree  of 
the  affected  artery,  and  in  the  parts  which  it  supplies,  with  a  feeling  of  teu- 
sicm,  great  hyper^jesthesia,  and  loss  of  muscular  power.  If  the  artery  K- 
superncial,  it  can  be  felt  as  a  cord,  and  is  either  pulseless,  or  the  seat  of  a 
sharp  and  jerking  pulsation,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  obstruction.  If 
the  artery  be  one  of  importance,  gangrene  may  result,  though,  in  yount^  and 
healthy  subjects,  the  collateral  circulation  may  be  established  with  sufficient 
promptness  to  avoid  this  result.  The  arterial  clot  may  become  orgaained. 
the  vessel  being  converted  into  a  fibro-oellular  cord ;  or  a  fragment  may  be 
detached  and  plug  the  artery  at  a  lower  point  (this  double  occlusion  altD<fe4 
invariably  producing  gangrene) ;  or  the  clot  may  become  completely  disin- 
tegrated, and  capillary  embolism  {arterial pyfosmm)  result. 
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Tbe  trtatmmt  coOButB  in  the  administration  of  opium  to  relieve  pain,  and 
nf  tonics, BtimulantB,  and  concentrated  food,  to  maintain  the patient'sstren^h, 
with  amplication  of  external  warmth  to  the  affected  part  in  order  to  avert 
mortincation.  The  subject  of  gangrene  as  the  result  of  arterial  occIuhiod,  and 
the  (juestion  of  amputation  under  euch  circumstances,  have  been  sufficiently 
considered  in  previous  chapters  (pages  91,  196). 

Chronic  Stmctnral  Changes  in  Artflriea.— The  most  importiint  of  these  are 
Fatty  Degeneraiion,  Atheroma,  Oesificaivm,  and  CaleiJKotion. 

L  Fatty  Sa^neratioa  occurs  in  the  inner  coat  of  arteries,  especially  the 
anrta,  carotids,  and  cerebral  BJteries,giviQg  rise  to  small,  rounded  or  angular, 
whitish  spots,  which  project  slightly  above  the  surface ;  the  fatty  change 
takes  places  in  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  tbe  part,  and  at  a  later 
period,  the   intermediate  substance 

softening,  the  masses  of  fat  granules  F  o  254 

fi&ll  apart,  and,  the  current  of  blood 
oarrymg  away  the  &t  particles,  vet 

vety-looking    depressions    are    pro-  a  j 

duced,  which  constitute  a  form  of 
what  Virchow  calls /atty  twure.' 


4m^.^^^ 


%.  Atheroma,  which  is  usually  ac-  *sr,_ziis  •'    •   -   -^v 

eomp&nied  by  the  fivtty  change  of  *<j-iia£<^        j    f--r 

the  internal  coat  above  described  f  u  ^  genen   n  n   m  cea     »  m 

ippe&n  to  occur  primarily  in  the  gruh 

external  layer  of  the  inner  coat,  at 

the  junction  of  the  latter  with  the  m  ddle  coat  and  forms  a  pultaceous   or 
atiiertmaUnu)  mass,  consisting  of  granular  matter,  &t  globules,  plates  and 


'*w^: 


AikcraBi  cf  lh<  : 


rrystals  of  cholestearine,  and  half-softened  fragments  of  tissue  which  have 
not  yet  undergone  degeneration.  During  the  early  stage  of  atheroma,  the 
appearance  presented  is  that  of  a  whitish,  somewhat  elevated  spot,  project- 

>  C«llulu  Palbolvg;.  Cbance'i  Inatl.,  pp.  339-340. 
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ing  into  the  vessel,  but  still  covered  by  a  portion  of  the  inner  coBt  nf  the 
latter*  (Fig.  255).  As  the  process  contiauea,  the  inner  coat  becomea  per- 
forated, the  atheromatous  mass  is  evacuated  into  the  veesel,  and  the  so- 
called  aVieromatmu  tilcer  results  (Fig.  256),  just  aa  in  the  affection  known 
as  ulcerative  endocarditis.  While  this  change  is  occurring  between  the 
inner  and  middle  coats  of  the  artery,  its  outer  coat  becomes  thickened  and 
indurated,  thus  t«nding  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  vessel,  which  at  the 
same  time  becomes  comparatively  rigid  and  inelastic.  Atheroma  is  usually 
spoken  of  as  a  degenerative  change,  but,  according  to  Virchow,  Billroth,  Nie- 
meyer,  W.  Mosun,  and  others,  should  be  cflnsidere<l 
Fio.  266.  a  result  of  inflammation.     Atheroma  is  of^n  su|>- 

- -^         posed  to  occur  as  a  sequel  of  Hyphilia,  but,  according 

^  M         to  Heubner  and  £wa]d,  the  syphilitic  degeneration 

'  met  with  in  arteries  is  a  distinct  affection  (see  page 

460). 

3.  Ossification  is  a  rare,  but,  according  to  Vir- 
chow, an  occasional  change  met  with  in  the  inner 
arterial  coat.     It  may  coexist  with  or  may  take  the 
I  place  of  the  atheromatous  change  (olAeromiuia).  and, 

I    ijfvk         I  thdX,  results,  according  to  Virchow,  from  inflam- 

Eiafim       \\       matory  proliferation. 

maUl     M   "1   l\  ^  Calcification  is  frequently  met  with,  and,  un- 

m'Wfj  Vk  '' V  ''''^  atheroma,  often  in  the  peripheral  art«riee;  it 
\j^iK^        ^      \)     occurs  chiefly  in  the  middle  coat  of  the  vessel,  awl 

AthtromauHu  uker  of  has  uo  uccessary  connection  with  the  atheromatous 

awia.  (LiiTOH )  change.     It  consists  in  the  deposit  of  earthy  malters. 

principally  phosphate,  with  a  little  carbonate,  of  lime. 

and  occurs  in  the  form  of  plates,  rings,  or  tubes,  constituting  the  several 

varieties  of  the  affection  known  as  laminar,  annular,  and  ftibitlar  ealafieafion. 

When  in  the  Buperficial  arteries,  it  is  readily  recognized  by  the  touch. 

These  various  structural  changes  may  exist  independently,  or,  as  is  num' 
common,  may  coexist  in  the  same  oerson.  They  may  occur  at  any  age,  but 
are  by  far  most  frequently  seen  in  those  who  have  passed  the  period  of  middio 
life.  They  are  more  frequent  in  men  than  in  women,  and  are  said  to  be  pre- 
disposed to  by  intemperate  habits  and  by  syphilis;  when  occurring  in  the 
limbs,  they  are  usually  symmetrical.  The  effect  of  these  structural  chango 
is,  in  the  first  place,  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  affected  artery,  and 
secondly, by  lessening  its  natural  resiliency,  to  lead  to  its  irregular  dilatation 
and  elongation ;  hence,  an  atheromatous  or  calcifled  artery  may  become  titi^ 
tuous,  and  is  peculiarly  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  aneurism.  Rupture  may 
take  place  through  an  atheromatous  ulcer,  and  lead  to  fatal  hemorrhage,  as 
has  been  occasionally  seen  in  the  aortaf  while  both  atheroma  and  calcifin- 
tion  render  an  artery  more  apt  to  be  ruptured  by  external  violence,  and  in- 
terfere with  the  success  of  hsemoetatic  measures — a  ligature  perhaps  cutting 
through  at  once,  or  becoming  prematurely  detached  and  leading  to  secondary 
hemorrhage.  Finally,  the  loss  of  smoothness  in  the  lining  snr&c«  of  an 
atheromatous  or  calcified  artery,  hinders  the  circulation,  and  oflera  a  oidu5 

'  Hr.  Moore,  in  hii  «iMy  in  Holmet'i  Sytlem  of  Surgery,  toI.  iii.,  kdopU  th*  tic* 
formerly  held  by  Rnkitanaky,  that  ktheroms  ii  a  deposit  on  the  linlDg  membraD*  of 
the  artery,  derived  from  the  blood. 

'  SimlUrly,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cerebral  arterlei  ii  a  very  codiidod  antec*- 
dent  to  the  occurrence  of  apoplexy.  (See  Paget,  I,tetura  on  Surgical  Pntkolosy.  M 
edit.,  p.   106.) 
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for  the  occurrence  of  arterial  thrombosis,  thus  leading  indirectly  to  occlusion 
and  perhaps  gangrene,  as  in  several  cases  collected  by  H.  Lee ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  particles  detached  from  an  atheromatous  ulcer  may  produce  capil- 
lary embolism,  and  give  rise  to  one  form  of  arterial  pysemia.  Little  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  treaimerU  for  these  structural  changes,  beyond  attention 
U)  the  general  health  of  the  patient ;  if  wide-spread,  they  would  of  course  ren- 
der the  surgeon  cautious  in  recommending  any  cutting  operation  that  was  not 
imperatively  required.  Should  occlusion  and  gangrene  occur,  the  cas^  should 
be  treated  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  previous  portions  of  the  work. 


Aneurism. 

Aneurism,  as  the  term  is  used  in  this  work,  is  a  disease  of  the  arteries, 
consisting  in  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  arterial  coats. 

Yarietiet. — We  have  already  considered  those  forms  of  aneurism  which 
r^alt  from  toounds  (see  page  197),  as  well  as  the  general  dilatation  of  an 
artm  which  constitutes  the  disease  known  as  arterial  varix  or  cirsoid  aneu- 
rUm;  there  remain  for  discussion  three  varieties  of  aneurism,  which  may  be 
caiJed  respectively :  1,  the  tubtUar  or  fudform;  2,  the  sa^cculated;  and  3,  the 
di^ieeHng  aneurism. 

L  Tnlmlar  or  Fusiform  Aneurism. — ^This  is  a  circumscribed  dilatation  of 
all  the  coats  of  an  artery,  in  its  whole  circumference.     It  is  accompanied  by 
WoQgation  of  the  vessel,  with  thickening  and  structural  change  of  its  coats. 
It  is  meet  common  in  the  aorta,  but  also  occurs  in  the  iliac  and  femoral 
utericB,  and  has  been  seen  in  the  basilar  artery.     Several  ^iform  aneu- 
risms may  coexist  in  the  course  of  the  same  vessel,  the  intervening  portions 
'f  the  artery  remaining  healthy.     Tubular  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch 
nuT  attain  a  very  large  size,  running  a  chronic  course,  and  doing  harm 
'  hiefly  by  pressure  on  important  parts.    They  may  cause  death  by  impeding 
thf  circulation,  and  thus  causing  syncope ;  or  by  compressing  other  parts,  as 
the  oesophagus  or  bronchi ;  or,  when  occurring  in  the  intra-pericardial  por- 
ivm  of  the  aorta,  by  bursting  into  the  pericardial  sac  (Fig.  257).    More  com- 
oc^'oly,  however,  a  Mccidated  aneurism  (Fig.  258)  forms  upon  one  or, other 
-i'ie  of  the  tubular  dilatation,  and,  becoming  the  more  important  disease, 
.*Ak  more  rapidly  to  a  fatal  result. 

2.  A  Sacculated  Aneurism  is  a  sac-like  dilatation  which  forms  upon  one 
•vie  rff  an  artery,  or  of  a  previously  existing  ftisiform  aneurism,  and  which 
^-mimanicates  with  the  interior  of  the  vessd  by  means  of  a  comparatively 
-mall  orifice,  called  the  mouth  of  the  sac.  Sacculated  aneurisms  are  divided 
Lto  true  and  false;  the  true  sacculated  aneurism  being  one  in  which  all  the 
irtf-rial  coate  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  sac-wall,  and  the  false  sacculated 
•'*r^urvsm  ('which  is  by  far  the  more  common)  being  one  in  which,  the  inner 
ioH  part  of  the  middle  coat  having  given  way,  the  sac-wall  is  formed  by  the 
'Si'^kened  outer  coat  of  the  artery,  with  perhaps  the  external  layers  of  the 
r  li^ile  coat.  A  tru^  sacculated  aneurism  must  be  of  small  size,  and  with  a 
ir^  moath  to  its  sac ;  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  a  large  sac  could  be 
*  nned  from  the  portion  of  arterial  wall  corresponding  to  the  area  of  a  small 
-jc-moath.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  a  considerable  number  of  sac- 
'•\\%Xf<i  aneurisms  are  at  first  true,  and  subseouently,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
'•►r-iine/i^  by  rupture  of  the  inner  coats  of  the  sac- wall.  False  sacculated 
ih^nrUmn  are  further  classified  by  surgical  writers  as  circumscribed  and 
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diffused,  the  aneurism  being  circutnacribed  as  long  as  its  eac  remaine  entire, 
and  becoming  difRised  when  its  sac  gives  way — the  contained  blood  beiog 
then  either  widely  spread  among  the  adjoining  tissues,  or  being  still  cunfiotii 
by  an  adventitious  envelope  of  condensed  connective  tissue.  The  subdivUioD 
of  aneurisms  into  true  and  false  is  not  of  much  practical  importance— the 
fact  being  that  it  is  often  impoesible,  even  after  careful  dissection,  to  dis- 
tinguish one  ftx)m  the  other ;  while  a  difiused  aneurism  is  in  reality  notfaing 
more  than  an  aneurism  the  sac  of  which  has  given  way. 

3.  Dissecting  Aiunrism  is  almost  exclusively  met  with  in  the  aona, 
and  is  a  rare  form  of  the  disease,  in  which  the  blood  makes  its  way  hetwwD 
the  coats  of  the  artery  itself.  A  sac  may  thus  be  formed  in  the  arterial  wall; 
or  the  blood  may  dissect  up  the  coats  of  the  vessel  for  some  distance,  at  ]ie\ 
bursting  through  the  external  tunic,  and  probably  causing  death  by  gyn- 


Pio.  257. 


Fio.  258. 


cope ;  or,  finally,  the  blood  may  reenter  the  artery  through  a  softened  patoh 
of  the  inner  coat,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  a  double  aorta.  The  only 
contingency  in  which  a  dissecting  aneurism  would  be  likely  to  demand  th<? 
special  attention  of  the  surgeon  would  be  in  case  the  pressure  of  the  effueol 
blood  should  threaten  gangrene,  by  occluding  the  trunk  of  the  affected  veatnl. 

Cansei  of  AnenriBin. — The  chief  Predl«ptmnff  Cause  is  unquestionably  the 
existence  of  structural  changes  (particularly/ottydei^eneratton  and  olAertmwi 
in  the  arterial  walls.  Gak^oation  does  not  directly  tend  to  cau»e  aneurism. 
but  rather  lessens  the  dilatability  of  the  artery  which  it  affects ;  it  has,  h<  >u  - 
ever,  an  indirect  influence,  the  want  of  elasticity  which  it  produces  temliii'; 
to  increase  the  strain  upon  other  portions  of  the  vessel,  and  thus  predispa-^iu^* 
them  to  aneurismal  disease.  Age  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  predistx^iu^ 
cause,  aneurism  usually  occurring  during  the  middle  period  of  life;  th»^  e\- 

[ilauation  is,  that  at  this  age,  while  atheromatous  changes  have  begun,  ih^ 
aborious  occupations  of  youth  are  commonly  still  continued.     SimllarK 
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•  -iH)U's.'  ua  ■  ^  I  may  occur  in  the  sub- 

'  ♦Vf'n  \v  -D!  le  part,  stiffness,  and  a 

-  ^  imih^..\  .XX-  '^^''  ^^"S  of  an  eccentric, 

■-  -  TiaJ  rJN^^  ^  "  ^^^^  on  either  side  of  the 

sac  being,  according  to  a 

»n</isrv^  "  il  directions.     Thispulsa- 

-  large,  and  when  the  sac 

he  pulsation  of  a  partially 

.g  comparatively  obscure, 

1  ansraitted  to  a  solid  tumor 

■  •'•'/^  nith.    ,  .iilsation  are  rendered  less 

'""'/*•'"  ressure  below,  the  aneurism, 

''*  '•  <•'•  ated.     By  firmly  compress- 


•r  »••>•♦ 


'-  •« 


'J' II ,. 


Ol 


■''■.»  I- 


*^  '^'  «  '  '  latter  ceases,  and  it  becomes 

•^  i/„  H.        ^  side  of  the  tumor,  and  the 

h  ,  /v  ,  ,  ig  blood  redistends  the  sac, 

pathognomonic. 

metimes  greatly  diminished ; 

.ses  of  intrathoracic  aneurism, 

:nav  be  much  weaker  than  on 

J  particular  instances,  may  be 

rigidity  produced  by  calcifica- 

•ity  of  cases,  is  probably  owing 

I  equalizing  the  blood  current 

-chamber  does  in  the  ordinary 

ormittent  sound  which  is  heard 

and  which  is  due  to  the  rush  of 

the  bruit  varies  a  good  deal  in 

sawing  character,  and  most  dis- 

ti  large  sac-mouths.     It  may  be 

an  aneurism  with  a  very  small 

ed  coagulum ;  in  cases  of  femoral 

i  be  rendered  more  distinct  by 

iting  the  limb.     The  hruii,  which 

.  is  synchronous  with  the  aneuris- 

f  the  artery  be  compressed  above 

lie  pressure  is  removed.     Accord- 

K'n  the  aneurism  projects  from  the 

10  vessel  lies  between  the  sac  and 

'jinon  pressure  effects  of  aneurism 

Mipression  of  the  deep-seated  veins. 

superficial  veins  may  result  from 

lollow  from  the  obstruction  to  the 

rone  may  be  further  increased  by 

own  or  neighboring  arteries,  thus 

to  more  distant  parts.     Pressure 

-ually  of  a  lancinating  character, 

•  lious  consequences  by  interfering 

-  hoarseness  and  spasmodic  dy^pncm 

■rrent  laryngeal  nerve,  dyspnoea,  or 

'inrontroUable  eructation,  from  pres- 

>  of  intra-cranial  aneurism,  facial 
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inwards,  is  found  to  be  as  follows:  (1)  An  investment  of  condensed  areolar 
tissue,  forming  an  adventitious  sac ;  (2)  the  true  aneurismal  sac,  consisting 
either  of  the  thickened  external,  with,  perhaps,  part  of  the  middle,  coat  ifaUe 
aneurism),  or  of  all  the  coats  (trtie  aneurism),  in  which  case  the  inner  and 
middle  coats  may  sometimes  be  recognized  by  the  atheromatous  and  calca- 
reous patches  which  they  contain ;  (3)  concentric  layers  or  laminie  of  decol- 
orized fibrinous  clot,  which  appear  to  have  been  successively  separated  from 
the  blood,  as  if  by  whipping,^  and  of  which  the  inner  layers  are  softer  and 
redder'  than  the  outer;  and  (4)  an  ordinary  loose  ''currant-jelly  "  coaguliun, 
which  may  be  either  of  ante-mortem  or  of  post-mortem  formation.  The 
laminated  fibrinous  coagulum  serves  an  important  purpose  in  strengthening 
the  sac-wall,  lessening  the  containing  capacity  of  the  sac  itself,  and,  by  its 
tough  and  inelastic  cnaracter,  diminishing  the  force  of  the  arterial  current 
in  the  sac,  thus,  in  every  way,  tending  to  limit  the  spread  of  the  disease,  and 
even  to  lead  to  its  spontaneous  cure.  The  mouth  of  the  me,  which  is  round 
or  oval  in  shape,  is  of  variable  size,  but  always  of  much  less  area  than  a 
section  of  the  sac  itself;  in  a  false  aneurism  the  inner  and  usually  the  middle 
coat  cease  abruptly  at  the  mouth  of  the  sac,  and  even  in  a  true  aneurism 
they  can  rarely  be  traced  for  more  than  a  short  distance  beyond  the  same 
point.  The  structure  of  the  tubular,  and  that  of  the  dissecting,  form  of 
aneurism  have  already  been  referred  to  (pp.  545,  546) ;  another  point  in 
which  these  differ  from  the  sacculated  aneurism  is  in  containing  little  or  no 
laminated  fibrinous  clot. 

Symptoms  of  Aneurism. — Patients  are  sometimes  conscious  of  the  forma- 
tion of  an  aneurism — experiencing  a  distinct  sensation  of  something  having 
given  way,  or  a  sharp  pain,  as  if  from  the  stroke  of  a  whip— or  ( as  in  the 
case  of  intra-orbital  aneurism)  hearing  a  sudden  sound,  as  of  the  explosion 
of  a  percussion-cap — a  small,  pulsating  tumor  being,  perhaps  immediately,  or 
soon  after,  discovered  upon  examining  the  part,  in  other  cases,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  aneurism  is  very  gradual,  the  patient  perhaps  not  becoming  aware 
of  its  existence  until  it  has  attained  a  consideraole  size.  The  symptoms  of 
aneurism  may  be  divided  into  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  aneurismal 
nature  of  the  affection,  and  those  which  depend  merely  upon  its  size  or  peti- 
tion— itB  pressure  effects — ^and  which  mi^ht  equally  be  due  to  any  other  tumor 
of  the  same  bulk,  and  in  the  same  locality.  The  peculiar  symptoms  of  aneu- 
rism are  made  apparent  by  auscultation  and  manual  examination,  and  depend 
upon  the  flow  of  blood  through  the  aneurismal  tumor,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
ordinary  sacculated  form  of  the  disease,  upon  the  communication  which  exi^«* 
between  the  sac  and  the  artery  upon  which  it  is  developed ;  in  certain  inter- 
nal aneurisms,  the  auscultatory  signs  alone  are  available  for  diagnosis. 

General  Characters, — An  external  aneurism  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
rounded  or  oval  tumor,  situated  in  the  course  of  a  large  artery,  somewhat 
compressible  and  elastic,  and  becoming  flaccid  by  pressure  on  the  artery- 
above,  and  tense  by  pressure  on  the  artery  below,  the  tumor.  If  the  aneurism 
contain  but  little  laminated  clot,  it  will  be  quite  soft  and  compressible,  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sac  contain  a  large  amount  of  fibrinous  clot,  it  nil  I 
be  comparatively  hard  and  inelastic ;  the  skin  over  an  aneurism  is  usually 
healthy,  though  stretched ;  as  the  tumor  grows  it  may,  however,  become  die^ 

1  This  is  denied  by  W.  Colles,  who  believes  that  the  lamioated  coftgulum  U  formed 
by  the  walls  of  the  sac  itself. 

'  In  a  case  observed  by  H.  D.  Schmidt,  however,  the  older  and  harder  larert  f^f 
fibrinous  coaeulum  presented  the  darker  color — the  difference  probably  depend  ire 
H»  suggested  by  this  writer,  rather  upon  the  amount  of  hiemogloDin  contained  in  tb^ 
respective  layers  than  upon  their  relative  ages. 
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mlored,  thinned,  or  even  ulcerated,  and  suppuration  may  occur  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue.  Muscular  weakness  of  the  part,  stifihess,  and  a 
tired  feeling,  are  frequent  accompaniments  of  aneurism. 

PHUaiion. — The  pulsation  of  an  aneurism  is  peculiar,  being  of  an  eccentric, 
expBDsive  character,  separating  the  hands  when  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
minor — ^the  fluid  pressure  of  the  blood  entering  the  sac  being,  according  to  a 
well-known  law  of  hydraulics,  exerted  equally  in  all  directions.  This  pulsa- 
tion is  roost  marked  when  the  mouth  of  the  sac  is  large,  and  when  the  sac 
contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  laminated  clot — the  pulsation  of  a  partially 
consolidated  aneurism,  if  at  all  perceptible,  being  comparatively  obscure, 
and  sometimes  scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  transmitted  to  a  solid  tumor 
by  a  subjac^it  artery.  The  characters  of  the  pulsation  are  rendered  less 
distinct  by  pressure  above,  and  more  distinct  by  pressure  below,  the  aneurism, 
<>r  by  elevating  the  part  in  which  the  tumor  is  seated.  By  firmly  compress- 
ing the  artery  above  the  sac,  the  pulsation  in  the  latter  ceases,  and  it  becomes 
flaccid ;  if  now  the  hands  be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  tumor,  and  the 
compreesion  be  suddenly  removed,  the  entering  blood  redistends  the  sac, 
with  a  forcible,  expanding  beat  which  is  almost  pathognomonic. 

The  pulsation  of  the  artery  below  the  tumor  is  sometimes  greatly  diminished ; 
this  is  a  sign  of  considerable  value  in  certain  cases  of  intrathoracic  aneurism, 
in  which  the  radial  pulse  of  the  affected  side  may  be  much  weaker  than  on 
the  sound  side,  or  altogether  absent.  This,  in  particular  instances,  may  be 
iue  Uy  arterial  occlusion  from  arteritis,  to  the  rigidity  produced  by  calcifica- 
ti<m,  or  to  external  pressure,  but,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  probably  owing 
t '  the  mechanical  action  of  the  sac-walls  in  equalizing  the  blood  current 
and  thus  lessening  pulsation,  just  as  the  air-chamber  does  in  the  ordinary 
"hydraulic  ram." 

Bruit. — T\n»  Is  the  name  given  to  the  intermittent  sound  which  is  heard 
by  applying  the  ear  to  an  aneurismal  tumor,  and  which  is  due  to  the  rush  of 
'^^^^^  from  a  narrow  into  a  dilated  cavity ;  the  hruU  varies  a  good  deal  in 
'iitferent  cases,  being  usually  of  a  rasping  or  sawing  character,  and  most  dis- 
tinct in  tubular  aneurisms,  and  in  those  with  large  sac-mouths.     It  may  be 
-^roely  perceptible,  or  entirely  absent,  in  an  aneurism  with  a  very  small 
miiuth,  or  whicn  is  nearly  filled  with  laminated  coagulum ;  in  cases  of  femoral 
r  popliteal  aneurism,  the  bruU  may  often  be  rendered  more  distinct  by 
'wing  the  patient  to  lie  down,  and  by  elevating  the  limb.     The  hruU,  which 
>  ^ifien  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  ihriU,  is  synchronous  with  the  aneuris- 
TAi  pulaatioD,  and  ceases  with  the  latter  if  the  artery  be  compressed  above 
tb*-  tumor — returning  immediately  when  the  pressure  is  removed.     Accord- 
^i;r  t^i  Savory,  the  thrill  is  most  marked  when  the  aneurism  projects  from  the 
>>*UTior  8ur&oe  of  the  artery,  so  that  the  vessel  lies  between  the  sac  and 
'.»."  ^\T^eou*B  hand. 

Pretmtre  Electa. — Among  the  more  common  pressure  effects  of  aneurism 
irv  r<nou«  congestion  and  tmema,  from  compression  of  the  deep-seated  veins. 
lo  4>iine  cases  a  varicose  condition  of  the  superficial  veins  may  result  from 
:u-  Kame  cauise,  and  gangrene  may  even  follow  from  the  obstruction  to  the 
"•naming  circulation.  The  risk  of  gangrene  may  be  further  increased  by 
:^>34Fure  of  the  aneurismal  sac  upon  its  own  or  neighboring  arteries,  thus 
-aiding  to  an  insufficient  vascular  supply  to  more  distant  parts.  Pressure 
•(««  nervefi  f^^^  ^^  ^  intense  pain,  usually  of  a  lancinating  character, 
^-i.  io  certain  situations,  may  lead  to  serious  consequences  by  interfering 
^  itfa  the  fhoctioDs  of  important  parts :  thus  hoarseness  and  spasmodic  dyspnoea 
XAj  ruoh  from  compression  or  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  dyspncea,  or 
a<»  in  a  caae  recorded  by  W.  F.  Atlee)  uncontrollable  eructation,  from  pres- 
'^r*-  tm  the  pneumogastric,  and,  in  cases  of  intra-cranial  aneurism,  facial 
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paralyns,  deafn£S»,  fAoais,  ^Tahiamut,  or  blindnest,  from  compreeaion  of  vari' 
0U8  cerebral  Derves.  Presaure  upon  secreting  glands,  or  their  dwU,  m»T 
cause  trouble  by  interfering  with  the  iunctions  of  the  part.  Pressure  upon 
bonet  and  joints  often  leads  to  serious  coneequences,  uie  flat  bones  (as  the 
Btemum  or  ribs)  becoming  eroded  and  perforated,  or  caries  and  disoi^aita- 
tion  of  articulations  ensuing,  and  seriously  complicating  the  treatment  of  llie 
caae.  The  erosion  of  bone  by  the  pressure  of  an  aneurismal  tumor  it  otiva 
attended  by  a  distressing  sensation  of  burning  or  boring  pain,  as  in  the  ver- 
tebral column  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Finally,  serious  conse- 
quences may  result  from  pressure  on  important  viscera :  thus  dyspnaa  mav 
be  due  to  compression  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs;  dysphagui  to  com- 
pression of  the  oes^hagus;  and  progressive  emacitUion  to  presaure  on  tb^ 
thoracic  duct — while  kemiplegia  may  result  from  the  compression  exerciic-l 
by  an  intra-cranial  aneurism  on  the  brain. 

Symptoms  of  Diffused  Aneurism. — When  the  aneurism  becomes  difliise>l 
by  rupture  of  its  sac,  the  symptoms  undergo  a  certain  change.  The  tum"T 
loses  its  definition  of  outline,  while  it  becomes  rapidly  very  much  larger : 
the  pulsation,  bruit,  and  thrill  become  &int,  or  entirely  disappear;  the  part 


becomes  (Edematous,  and  often  cold  and  livid,  trom  venous  congestion  :  tht- 
pain  is  suddenly  increased,  and  syncope  may  occur;  the  swelling  becom<.~ 
hard,  from  coaeutation — and,  in  some  rare  cases,  a  boundary  of  clol  anu 
condensed  areolar  tissue  serves  to  limit  the  further  spread  of  the  di^c&e* . 
which  may  possibly  in  these  circumstances  undergo  a  spontaneous  curf. 
Usually,  however,  the  swelling  continues  to  increase,  with  or  without  pub«- 
tion,  or  evidence  of  inflammation,  and  the  case  ends  in  gangrene,  from  om 
joined  arterial  and  venous  obstruction;  or,  the  clot  becoming  disiDtegratni 
with  suppuration  and  ultimate  giving  way  of  the  skin,  death  fuUoWB  fr\.Ti 
external  hemorrhage.  In  some  coses,  rupture  of  the  aneurismal  sac  lea-l^ 
to  wide  extravasation  of  blood  among  the  tissues  of  the  part,  the  acci<]t- n 
being  accompanied  with  much  shock  and  pain,  faintness  perhaps  resultiu 
from  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  general  circulation,  and  gangrene  ezuuiu; 
at  no  distant  period. 
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Diagnosis. — The  affections  with  which  aneurism  is  most  likely  to  be  con- 
founded are  various  forms  of  tumor,  abscess,  and  simple  arterial  dilatation. 
Internal  aneurism  may  be  mistaken  for  rheumatism  or  neuralgia,  but  if  the 
disease  be  situated  externally,  such  an  error  could  scarcely  be  made,  except 
from  want  of  care  in  the  examination  of  the  case. 

From  Pulsating  Tumora  of  a  vascular  or  encephaloid  nature,  aneurism 
may  usually  be  distinguished  by  its  more  circumscribed  form,  its  more  forci- 
ble and  distinct  pulsation  (which  is  of  a  peculiar  eccentric  character),  its 
louder,  deeper  and  more  defined  bruits  and  its  situation  in  the  course  of  a 
large  artery.  If,  however,  a  vascular  or  encephaloid  growth  occur  in  a 
locality  in  which  aneurism  is  common,  as  in  the  popliteal  space,  the  diag- 
nosis may  become  extremely  difficult — and  the  most  experienced  and  careftil 
sturgeons  have,  under  these  circumstances,  occasionally  been  led  into  error. 

CystSf  or  Solid  Tumors,  seated  over  an  artery,  may  have  a  pulsation  com- 
municated from  the  latter,  and  may  thus  simulate  aneurism ;  the  diagnosis 
may  usually  be  made  by  observing  that  the  growth  can  be  lifted  from,  or 
pushed  to  one  side  of,  the  vessel,  when  the  pulsation  will  diminish  or  disap- 
pear ;  that  the  pulsation  itself  is  not  of  an  eccentric  or  expansive  character ; 
that  there  is  no  hruiiy  or  at  least  merely  a  dull,  beating  sound,  such  as  may 
be  produced  by  compressing  an  artery  with  a  stethoscope ;  and  that  the  de- 
gree of  tension  of  the  tumor  is  not  affected  by  compressing  the  artery  at  a 
point  nearer  the  heart.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  tumor  may  be  connected 
with  several  arteries  which  surround  or  penetrate  its  substance,  and  the 
diagnosis  in  such  a  case  might  be  impossible. 

NonrPulsaiing  Tuvmts,  of  a  glandular  or  cancerous  nature,  may  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurisms  in  which  consolidation  has  progressed  so  far  as  to  ob- 
scure their  pulsation — ^though  the  mistake  is  more  apt  to  be  the  other  way, 
such  an  aneurism  being  taken  for  a  solid  tumor.  The  diagnosis  may  be 
sometimes  made  by  observing  the  mobility  of  the  tumor ;  thus,  by  its  mov- 
ing with  the  larynx  in  the  act  of  deglutition,  a  lobular  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland  may  be  distinguished  from  a  carotid  aneurism. 

Aneurisms  have  not  unfrequently  been  mistaken  for  Abscesses,  and  have 
been  hastilv  opened  in  consequence ;  the  error  may  arise  from  an  aneurism 
becoming  diffused,  ceasing  to  pulsate,  and  exciting  inflammation  and  suppu- 
ration in  the  surrounding  tissues,  or  from  the  formation  of  an  actual  com- 
munication between  an  aneurism  and  the  cavity  of  an  abscess.  Errors  of 
<liagnofiis,  under  these  circumstances,  have  been  made  by  no  less  eminent 
surgeons  than  Desault,  Dupuytren,  and  Listen.  It  is  probable  that,  in 
some  of  these  cases,  careful  auscultation  might  reveal  a  bruit,  even  if  all  the 
other  signs  of  aneurism  were  absent. 

General  Dilaiation  of  an  Artery  may  simulate  aneurism,  especially  one  of 
the  tubular  variety ;  the  dia^osis  is  made  by  observing  the  absence  of  the 
characteristic  svmptoms  of  the  latter  disease.  Under  the  name  of  mimic  or 
phaniom  aneurism,  Sir  J.  Paget  and  Dr.  S.  West  have  described  localized 
pulsations  of  arteries  which  simulate  aneurisms,  but  are  not  persistent. 

For  illustrations  of  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis  in  cases  of  aneurism,  the 
«Cadent  may  advantageously  consult  several  napers  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith, 
of  Xew  York,  in  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  for  April 
and  October,  1873,  and  January,  1874. 

TemiinatioiiB  of  Aneurism. — An  untreated  aneurism  may  terminate  in  a 
<*|M>Dtaneous  cure,  or  may  cause  death  by  pressure  on  important  parts,  by 
inducing  syncope,  by  rupture  and  consequent  hemorrhage,  or  by  causing 
gangrene. 
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1.  Bpontaaeona  Care.— This,  which  is  unfortunately  a  rare  terminatioii, 
may  be  effected  in  several  ways ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  modes  of 
treatment  which  will  be  presently  discussed  are  but  imitations  of  nature'^ 
methods  of  effecting  a  cure. 

(1.)  Gradual  Cbntolidatum  by  D^ont  of  Laminated  Coagvlutn. — This  i;! 
the  most  frequent  mode  of  spontaneous  cure,  and  is  seen  almost  exclusively 
in  sacculated  aneurisms  and  those  occurring  in  arteries  of  the  second  or  less 
magnitude.  A  case,  however,  occurred  to  Stanley,  in  which  an  aortic  aneu- 
rism was  spontaneously  cured  in  this  way.  The  sac  of  the  aneurism,  acting  b« 
a  diverticulum,  allows  contraction  of  the  artery  below,  which,  together  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  collateral  branches  given  off  above,  tends  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  current  through  the  aneurism,  and  thus  to  encourage  the  separa- 
tion of  fibrin  and  consequent  formation  of  the  laminated  clot  This  mode  of 
cure  is  imitated  in  the  mediccd  treatment  oi  aneurism,  as  well  as  in  the  mrgi- 
ad  treatmeid  by  compression  on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac,  by  flexion,  by 
the  Uunterian  mode  of  ligation,  and  to  a  certain  extent  by  Wardrop's  opera- 
tion. A  modification  of  this  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  is  that  which  is  said 
to  occur  from  the  compression  of  the  artery  by  the  aneurism  itself,  or  bv 
another  aneurism  or  solid  tumor. 

(2.)  (kdtmon  oj  the  Artery  below  or  above  the  Sac  by  Meam  of  a  Fibrinous 
Plug. — This  mode  of  spontaneous  cure  is  occasionally  seen ;  the  artery  below 
the  sac  may  be  plugged  by  the  detachment  of  a  fragment  of  the  laminated 
clot ;  or,  jiossibly,  the  artery  above  the  sac,  by  a  similar  fragment  derived 
from  the  heart  or  a  higher  aneurism.  The  former  occurrence  is  imitated  in 
the  treatment  by  manipulation  and  in  Brasdor's  operation,  and  the  latter  in 
Anel's  method. 

(3.)  Inflammaiion.  of  the  Sac  may  poesibly  cause  coagulation,  and  cvnse- 
quent  cure  of  the  aneurism,  though  tne  soft  clot  formed  in  this  way  is  more 
apt  to  become  subsequently  diaint^^ted, 
'"■o-  261-  leading  to  suppuration  and  rupture  of  the 

sac.  This  mode  of  cure  is  imitated  by  the 
use  of  direct  pressure,  galvano-puncture,  the 
injection  of  coagulating  fluids,  etc. 

(4.)  Finally,  a  spontaneous  cure  mar, 
perhaps,  occasionally  result  from  Suppura- 
tioti  and  Gangrene,  leading  to  the  extrusion 
of  the  aneurismal  sac  as  a  slough,  white 
hemorrhage  is  prevented  by  the  ncclusiiin 
of  the  artery  by  inflammation.  This  mode 
of  cure  is  imitated  in  what  Is  called  the 
" old  operation,"  or  that  of  Antylliw.  whiih 
is  practically  equivalent  to  an  excision  »f 
the  sac. 

The  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  spon- 

/  \       taneoUB  cure   consists  in  the  more  or  \e» 

suikitnipniRiidDKmic  jioaitiim       gradual  disappearance  of  the  aneurismal 

iDio  the  pcricvdiiuD.  (Euchsui  )  pulsation  and  6ruif,  the  sac  at  the  same  time 

becoming  firm  and  contracted,  and  the  ci^ 

culation  being  carried  on  by  means  of  collateral  branches. 

2.  Model  of  Deafli. — An  aneurism  may  prove  fatal  bv  (1 1  premtre  on 
important  part*,  as  the  phrenic  or  pneumcwastric  nerve,  the  trachea,  heart, 
or  lun^;  (2)  tyneope,  which  may  occur  from  a  large  anGurisni  betvmint: 
suddenly  diffused,  and  Is  sometimes  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  caw*  '><' 
aortic  aneurism;  (SJ  rupture  of  ike  tat  and  hemorrhage — which  may  be  ipi. 
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iemal^  into  the  brain  or  spinal  canal,  pleura,  pericardium,  trachea,  oesophagus 
or  abdominal  cavity — or  external,  as  when  an  aortic  aneurism  perforates  the 
sternum  and  bursts  upon  the  sur&ce  of  the  body ;  and  (4)  gangrene,  which 
is  apt  to  occur  when  an  external  aneurism  becomes  diffused,  and  which  is 
usually  complicated  with  hemorrhage. 

The  rupture  of  an  aneurism  on  the  cfutaneoua  surface  is  commonly  effected 
by  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  and  pointing,  with  the  formation  of  a  small 
slough,  as  in  an  abscess ;  on  a  mucous  surface,  by  the  occurrence  of  a  small 
circular  ulcer;  and  on  a  senma  surface,  by  the  formation  of  a  fissured  or 
star-like  opening. 

Treatment  of  Aneurism. 

This  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  the  medical  or  non-operative,  and 
the  turgical  or  operaJtive,  treatment  of  aneurism.  The  former  is  the  only 
mode  generally  applicable  to  aneurisms  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  is  the  safer 
mode  in  certain  other  cases — while  it  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjuvant  to 
the  surgical  treatment  of  aneurism  in  any  situation  whatever. 

Medical  Treatment. — This  aims  to  promote  the  cure,  or  at  least  retard 
the  progress,  of  aneurism,  by  inducing,  if  possible,  a  deposit  in  the  sac  of 
laminated,  fibrinous  coagulum.  To  effect  this,  the  patient  should,  in  the  first 
place,  be  kept  at  perfect  red — ^in  bed,  if  possible — and  should  limit  his  diet, 
particularly  avoiding  irritating  or  indigestible  food,  stimulants,  and  large 
quantities  of  liquid.  The  treatment  by  position  and  restricted  diet  has  been 
Tery  successful  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  surgeons,  particularly  Bellingham 
and  JoUiffe  Tufoell.  SmaU  but  r^eaied  bleedings  were  highly  commended 
by  Valsalva,  and  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  method  of  treatment  which 
bears  bis  name.  They  have  likewise  been  employed  with  success  by  Pelletan, 
Hodgson,  and  others.  Venesection  has  also  been  advantageously  resorted 
to  by  Porter,  Broadbent,  and  others,  for  the  relief  of  dyspnoea,  in  cases  in 
which  this  has  been  a  troublesome  symptom.  Holmes  has  suggested  the 
withdrawal  of  blood  directly  from  the  aneurism  by  means  of  an  aspirator ; 
but  the  plan  seems  to  me  a  very  unsafe  substitute  for  venesection,  ana  I  have 
heard  or  one  case  in  which  it  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  Various 
drugs  have  acquired  a  certain  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  espe- 
dally  the  acetate  of  lead  and  the  iodide  of  potasaium,  which  is  very  highly 
spoken  of  by  BalK>ur,  of  Edinburgh.  Speir,  of  Brooklyn,  recommends  the 
employment  of  gallic  acid  and  the  suhsutphaie  of  iron,  and  F.  Flint,  the  ad- 
ministration of  chloride  of  barium.  Digitalis,  veratrum  viride,  and  aconiie 
have  also  been  used  with  advantage,  while  Langenbeck,  Dutoit,  Plagge,  and 
others,  have  lately  employed  with  success  hypodermic  injections  of  ergotine. 
The  local  application  of  ice  has  been  of  use  in  some  cases,  but  is  a  dangerous 
remedy,  having,  according  to  Broca,  induced  gangrene  of  the  skin.  The 
pain  of  a  growing  aneurism  may  sometimes  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  anodyne 
pUutere  or  embroeaiions,  while  a  hemlock  or  lead  plaster  may  be  used  to  give 
external  support  in  a  case  in  which  rupture  of  an  aneurism  is  impending. 

Surgical  Treatment. — This  embraces  a  number  of  different  methods  which 
may  be  considered  in  succession. 

I.  LigatioiL — ^Ligation  may  be  employed  on  both  sides  of  the  aneurismal 
sac,  constituting  what  is  known  as  the  **Old  Operation;"  on  the  Cardiac  Side, 
as  in  Hunter's  and  Anel's  methods ;  and  on  the  Distal  Side,  as  in  the  plans 
of  Brasdor  and  Wardrop. 
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1.  The  '<  Old  Operation."  —  This,  which  until  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  was,  with  the  exception  of  amputation,  the  only  operation  employed 
in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  is  also  spoken  of  as  the  Antyllian  method, 
from  Antyllus,  who  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  to  employ  it.  It 
consists  in  opening  the  sac,  and  applying  ligatures  above  and  below,  as  was 
directed  in  speaking  of  traumatie  aneurism  (see  page  197),  though  it  would 
appear  that  by  the  older  surgeons  the  ligatures  were  sometimes  applied  firvt, 
and  the  sac  subsequently  laid  open,  or  even  totally  excised.  The  operation 
is  often  a  very  severe  one,  and  is  more  liable  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage 
than  the  Hunterian  operation,  on  account  of  the  artery  being  tied  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  sac,  and  where,  therefore,  it  may  probably  be 
diseased.  In  certain  situations^  however,  as  in  the  axilla,  root  of  the  neck, 
or  gluteal  region,  this  operation  may  be  sometimes  properly  employed,  and 
was,  under  such  circumstances,  several  times  resorted  to  by  the  late  Prof. 
Syme,  with  the  most  brilliant  and  gratifying  success ;  it  may  also  be  praetit*ed 
in  cases  of  diffused  femoral  aneurism,  as  a  substitute  for  amputation ;  and  in 
any  locality,  if  an  aneurism  have  burst  or  have  been  accidentally  laid  open, 
it  may  often  be  the  most  eligible  mode  of  treatment.  A  modification  of  this 
method,  attributed  to  Guattani,  and  recently  revived  by  Watson,  of  Jersey 
City,  consists  in  plugging  the  sac,  and,  if  possible,  the  opening  of  the  artery 
from  which  it  arises. 

2.  Ligation  on  the  Cardiac  Side  of  the  Tumor. — ^The  method  of  ligat- 
ing  an  artery  for  aneurism  which,  when  practicable,  is  now  employed  in 

preference  to  any  other,  is  that  known  as  the 
j3urUerian  Method  (Fig.  263),  from  the  illustrious 
John  Hunter,  by  whom  it  was  first  resorted  to 
in  1785.  In  this  operation,  the  vessel  is  tied  at 
a  distance  from  the  sac  (which  is  not  opened ), 
thus  securing  a  healthv  portion  of  the  artery  for 
the  application  of  the  ligature,  and  still  allowing 
a  certain  amount  of  blood  to  pass  through  the 
sac  by  means  of  the  collateral  circulation ;  the 
cure  IS  thus. effected  by  the  deposition  of  lami- 
nated coagulum,  and  not  by  the  sudden  clotting 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  tumor.  AneT* 
Method  (Fig.  262),  which  is  spoken  of  by  most 
French  writers  as  identical  with  Hunter's,  con- 
sists in  the  application  of  a  proximal  ligature 
immediately  above  the  sac:  it  was  employed  by 
Anel  in  1710,  in  a  case  of  traumatic  aneoriam  of 
the  brachial  artery,  and  apparently  as  a  mere 
experimental  variation  upon  the  old  method.*  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  repeated,  except  once  by  Desault,  and  fell  into 
oblivion  until  after  the  promulgation  of  Hunter's  plan  of  operation.  Anel*? 
method  is  defective  in  not  allowing  any  current  through  the  sac,  except  from 
the  distal  end — imperfect  coagulation  and  suppuration  being  therefore  apt  to 
follow — and  in  requiring  the  ligature  to  be  applied  to  a  part  of  the  ve^el 
which  is  very  liable  to  be  diseas^,  thus  exposmg  the  patient  to  a  consider- 
able risk  of  hemorrhage ;  the  operation  is,  moreover,  difficult,  on  account  of 
the  displacement  of  the  artery  by  the  tumor,  and  not  free  from  danger.  In 
performing  the  Hunterian  operation,  those  precautions  are  to  be  <H)eerred 


Fig.  262.        Fig.  268. 
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^  Keysldre  subsequently  (io  1774)  modified  the  old  operation  by  subsUtutiiif 
preasion  for  the  distal  ligature,  retainiDg,  however,  the  inciaion  of  the  sac  (Pcllecan. 
Clinigue  ChirurgicaU,  t.  i.  p.  144). 
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« kich  were  mentioned  when  speaking  of  ligation  in  the  continuity  of  arteries 
( page  188) ;  before  tightening  the  ligature,  it  is  well  to  make  distal  com- 
preasion  for  a  few  seconds,  so  as  to  insure  the  distention  of  the  sac. 

The  immediate  effect  of  deligation  is  to  arrest  the  aneurismal  pulsation 
and  bruiij  the  limb  below  the  ligature  rising  in  temperature,^  and  often  be- 
coming painful  and  hypersesthetic ;  loss  of  muscular  power  is  also  occa- 
sionally met  witl^  The  consolidation  of  the  aneurism  usually  begins  at  once, 
and  in  fiivorable  cases  is  commonly  completed  in  the  course  of  a  few  days — 
the  tumor  gradually  contracting  subsequently,  though  it  often  remains  quite 
perceptible  to  the  touch  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  establishment  of  the 
coUaieral  dreiUationf  after  the  Hunterian  operation,  usually  requires  the  en- 
largement of  two  sets  of  anastomosing  vessels — one  around  the  seat  of  liga- 
tion, and  another  around  the  aneurism  itself — unless  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  the  sac  becomes  obliterated,  still  leaving  a  channel  for  the  normal  flow 
of  blood.  If,  however,  the  artery  be  tied  near  the  sac,  as  in  aneurism  of  the 
primitive  carotid  or  external  iliac — or  in  anv  case  by  Anel's  method — but 
one  set  of  collateral  vessels  is  needed.  If  the  collateral  circulation  above 
the  sac  be  too  rapidly  established,  the  operation  may  fail,  the  pulsation  of  the 
aneurism  beine  renewed  as  forcibly  as  at  first ;  in  most  cases,  however,  enough 
coagulation  takes  place  while  the  circulation  is  temporarily  arrested  to  insure 
the  continuance  of  the  clotting  process,  and  the  attainment  of  ultimate  suc^ 
ceM.  When  two  sets  of  collateral  branches  are  enlarged,  the  lower  arch  of 
aoastomoeis  is  commonly  first  developed,  owing  to  the  aneurismal  swelling 
it^lf  having  led  to  previous  dilatation  of  the  neighboring  vessels.  If  the 
lower  anastomosis  be  defective,  consolidation  of  the  tumor  may  not  take 
place,  and  suppuration  of  the  sac,  or  even  gangrene,  may  follow. 

Gauges  of  Failure  after  the  Hunterian  Operation, — There  are  several  cir- 
cumstances which  mav  lead  to  failure  after  the  Hunterian  method  of  ligation ; 
theaetire,  (1)  hemorrhage  from  the  point  of  ligature,  (2)  return  of  pulsation 
from  too  free  development  of  the  upper  collateral  circulation — that  above  the 
-a4\  (S)  suppuration  and  sloughing  of  the  sac,  often  accompanied  by  hemor- 
rha^,  and  (4)  gangrene  of  the  limb  from  the  combined  influence  of  arterial 
fxtrfusion  and  venous  congestion. 

''I.)  Secondary  Hemorrfiage  from  the  Point  of  Deligation. — This  (which, 
according  to  Crisp,  usually  occurs  from  the  seventh  to  the  fifteenth  day)  is 
more  frequent  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  extremity,  on  account  of  the 
'iHt^ater  freedom  of  arterial  anastomosis  in  the  former  situation,  but  is  apt  to 
'<rur  in  any  locality  in  which  large  branches  are  given  off  in  close  proximity 
U)  the  point  of  ligation — the  clots,  upon  which  arterial  occlusion  after  the  use 
''f  the  ngature  depends,  being,  under  such  circumstances,  insufiScient  to  resist 
the  force  of  the  circulation.  In  order  to  diminish  the  risk  of  hemorrhage. 
Holmes  recommends  the  employment  of  carholized  caiaut  ligatures,  and  re- 
fHtrtj*  a  caise  in  which  he  thus  secured  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteries,  the 
mtient  dying  from  other  causes,  and  the  autopsy  showing  that  both  vessels 
La/1  been  successfully  occluded.     Callender,  however,  from  a  series  of  experi- 

*  Thh  (Statement  is  in  accordance  with  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  and  cor- 
r^ponds  with  the  doctrine  of  Holmes ;  most  writers,  however,  teach  that  the  tempera- 
*'if«  ftt  flrct  Calls,  and  subsequently  rises  when  the  collateral  circulation  is  established. 
Bv..  according  to  Broca,  as  quoted  by  Holmes,  this  rise  of  temperature  does  not  take 
tU^«  in  mnimals,  although  in  these  the  collateral  circulation  is  most  rapidly  estab- 
.*hHL  Tbe  increased  temperature  is  apparently  due  to  capillary  congestion,  caused 
*tj  tb«  sudden  removal  of  the  vis  a  tergo  of  the  heart's  action,  aided,  perhaps,  by  a 
^'jtitive  dilatation  of  the  capillaries,  brought  about  through  the  agency  of  the  nervous 
•i»tem. 
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ments  made  with  catgut  ligatures,  concludes  that  they  disappear  so  rapidly 
(in  50  to  60  hours)  in  the  fluids  of  a  wound  as  not  to  g;ive  time  for  the  firm 
occlusion  of  the  vessel,  and  cases  of  secondary  hemorrhage  after  the  use  of 
carbolized  catgut  have  been  reported  by  the  same  writer  and  by  Mr.  Holden 
and  Dr.  Humphry.  My  own  experience  in  this  direction  is  limited  to  two 
cases  in  which  I  tied  (successfully  as  regarded  recovery  from  the  operation ) 
the  common  carotid  artery  for  aneurism ;  as  the  external  c^at  of  the  veasei  is 
not  divided,  I  do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  special  risk  of  hemorrhage 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  ligature,  though  failure  may  occur  from  toe 
artery  remaining  pervious  and  thus  permitting  a  return  of  the  blood-current, 
as  indeed  actually  happened  in  one  of  my  cases  and  in  others  recorded  by 
Heath,  T.  Smith,  Treves,  and  McCarthy. 

The  treatment  of  hemorrhage  from  the  point  of  ligation,  in  a  case  of  aneu- 
rism, is  the  same  as  for  bleeding  after  ligation  in  the  continuity  of  an  artery 
in  any  other  case,  and  is  to  be  conducted  as  directed  at  page  196. 

(2.)  Recurrent  Pulsation  is  met  with  when  the  upper  anastomotic  arch 
allows  an  unusually  free  flow  of  blood  into  the  artery,  between  the  sac  and 
point  of  ligation,  and  is  proportionally  most  frequent  in  cases  of  carotid 
aneurism,  &r  in  these  the  circle  of  Willis  allows  the  collateral  circulation  to 
be  very  quickly  established.  In  many  cases  the  recurrent  pulsation  consists 
of  a  mere  thrill,  without  any  bruit;  but  it  is  occasionally  as  distinct  as  before 
the  operation.  It  usually  occurs  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  tight- 
ening of  the  ligature,  though  sometimes  not  for  four  or  six  weeks,  and  more 
rarely  at  an  intermediate  period.  The  prognosis  of  these  cases  is  usually 
&vorable,  the  pulsation  again  disappeanng  as  consolidation  is  completed — 
though  occasionally  a  fatal  result  ensues  from  suppuration  and  sloughing  of 
the  sac.  Pulsation  sometimes  recurs  several  months  after  the  consolidation 
and  contraction  of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  and  the  case  is  then  properly  called 
one  of  secondary  aneurism,  though  it  is  probable  that  in  most  instances  the 
new  tumor  is  developed  at  a  slightly  higher  point  of  the  artery  than  the 
seat  of  original  disease.  Enlargement  oi  the  sac  after  ligation,  unthmit  pul- 
sation, is  due  to  the  reflux  of  blood  from  the  artery  on  the  distal  side.  If 
excessive,  it  may  lead  to  serious  consequences — ^inducing  gangrene,  by  ob- 
structing the  venous  circulation.  Usually,  however,  as  pointed  out  by 
Pemberton,  coagulation  occurs,  and  the  aneurism  is  thus  converted  into  a 
solid,  fibrinous  tumor. 

Treatment. — Before  tightening  the  ligature,  in  an  operation  for  aneurism, 
the  surgeon  should  ascertain,  by  pressure  with  the  finger,  that  doing  so  will 
entirely  arrest  the  pulsation  in  the  sac.  By  neglect  of  this  precaution,  the 
aneurismal  current  might  be  kept  up  by  means  of  a  vas  aberrant  or  unusual 
arterial  distribution,  and  the  success  of  the  operation  might  be  in  conse- 
quence prevented.  The  treatment  of  recurrent  pulsation  may  usually  be 
satisfactorily  conducted  by  elevating  the  limb,  making  moderate  compn'»- 
sion  upon  the  sac,  and  pernaps  cautiously  applying  cold.  If  the  pulsation 
persist,  a  ligature  mav  oe  applied  lower  down,  as  in  Anel's  method ;  but  if 
sloughing  of  the  sac  oe  immment,  the  surgeon's  only  resources  will  be  am- 
putation and  the  "  old  operation  " — the  former  being  indicated  in  cas^w  of 
popliteal  or  axillary,  and  the  latter  in  those  of  cervical  or  inguinal,  aneurism. 

(3.)  Suppuration  and  Slouching  of  the  Sac — ^This  may  occur  as  a  conse* 
quence  of  recurrent  pulsation — or  may  result  from  imperfect  development 
of  the  lower  collateral  circulation  (preventing  consolidation  of  the  tumor"^. 
from  the  size  of  the  sac  itself  and  the  thinness  of  its  walls,  from  the  circula- 
tion through  the  sac  being  completely  arrested  (leading  to  coagulation  en 
masse,  iiij^tead  of  to  the  deposit  of  laminated  clot),  or  from  external  violeui^, 
or  even  careless  handling  of  the  tumor  before  or  after  o|)eration.    The  syinp- 
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toms  are  those  which  characterize  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  general, 
the  sac  finally  giving  way,  and  (in  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
in  which  this  accident  happens)  death  resulting  ^m  hemorrhage.  Bleed- 
ing is  pMurticuIarly  apt  to  occur  in  those  cases  which  have  been  marked  by 
recurrent  pulsation,  and  then  follows  immediately  upon  the  Riving  way  of 
the  sac ;  in  other  cases  it  may  not  occur  for  several  days ;  while  if  suppura- 
tion takes  place  at  a  late  period,  the  arteries  communicating  with  the  sac 
may  be  sufficiently  occluded  not  to  allow  any  hemorrhage  at  all.  Suppura- 
tion of  the  sac  is  most  common  in  cases  of  axillary  and  inguinal  aneurism, 
though  it  may  occur  in  other  situations. 

The  treatmeTU  consists  in  laying  open  the  sac,  evacuating  its  contents,  and 
promoting  healing  by  granulation,  a  provisional  tourniquet  being  applied  as 
a  matter  of  precaution :  should  hemorrhage  occur,  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  secure  the  bleeding  orifice  with  a  ligature,  or  bv  the  application  of  the 
actual  cautery — and,  if  these  fail,  amputation  should  be  practised,  provided 
that  the  situation  of  the  aneurism  admits  of  such  a  course. 

(4.)  Gangrene  of  the  Limb  usually  results,  as  has  been  mentioned,  from 
the  combined  effects  of  arterial  occlusion  and  venous  congestion ;  it  is  par- 
ticularly apt  to  occur  in  cases  of  very  large  or  of  dififusea  aneurism,  and  is 
predisposed  to  by  loss  of  blood,  by  erysipelas,  or  by  the  exposure  of  the  limb 
to  undue  pressure,  cold,  or  excessive  beat.  It  is  most  frequent  in  the  lower 
extremity,  and  occurs  usually  from  the  third  to  the  tenth  day,  being  in- 
variably of  the  nature  of  mout  gangrene  from  implication  of  the  veins.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  those  measures  should  be 
adopted  which  were  advised  in  speaking  of  gangrene  from  arterial  occhmon 
(page  196);  in  some  cases  it  may  be  proper  (in  order  to  relieve  the  venous 
trunks  from  pressure)  to  lay  open  the  sac  and  evacuate  its  contents — and, 
indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  old  operation,  over  that  of 
Hunter,  that  it  is  leas  apt  to  be  followed  by  mortification.  If  gangrene  have 
actually  occurred,  amputation  must  be  performed,  usually  at  the  shoulder- 
joint,  in  the  case  of  the  upper  limb,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and 
middle  thirds  of  the  thigh,  in  that  of  the  lower  extremity. 

Beside  the  above,  which  are  the  common  causes  of  death  after  ligation 
for  aneurism,  there  are  certain  special  risks  in  particular  situations.  Thus 
Cerebral  Disease  causes  more  than  one-third  of  the  deaths  afler  ligation  of 
the  common  carotid  (ninety-one  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine,  according 
to  Pilz),  and  Intra-thoraeic  Inflammatimi  about  two-fifths  of  the  deaths  after 
ligation  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  (ten  out  of  twenty-five,  according 
to  Erichsen). 

Jndieatums  and  Conira-indications  for  Ligation. — The  application  of  the 
ligature,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  is  indicated  (1)  in  cases  in  which  the 
disease  is  active  and  advancing,  and  so  situated  that,  while  pressure,  flexion, 
etc,  are  not  applicable,  the  use  of  the  ligature  is  not  attended  with  unusual 
risk,  (2)  in  any  case  in  which  less  dangerous  modes  of  treatment  have  been 
tried  and  failed,  (3)  in  case  an  aneurism  has  burst  into  an  articulation,  (4) 
in  case  an  aneurism  has  become  diffused,  and  yet  not  so  widely  diffused  as 
to  require  amputation,  and  (5)  in  case  an  aneurism  has  burst  or  is  about  to 
burst  externally,  and  in  case,  therefore,  the  operation  is  imperatively  re- 
quired to  prevent  death  from  hemorrhage.  The  use  of  the  ligature  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  eontra-dndicated  (1)  bv  tne  presence  of  any  complication — 
such  as  extensive  arterial  or  cardiac  disease,  the  existence  of  internal  aneu- 
rism, old  age,  or  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas — which  would  probably  render 
the  operation  peculiarlv  dangerous,  (2)  by  the  locality  of  the  aneurism  being 
such  that  pressure  or  flexion  would  probably  be  sufficient  to  effect  a  cure,  as 
in  many  aneurisms  of  the  brachial,  femoral,  and  popliteal  arteries,  and  (3) 
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by  the  locality  of  the  aneurism  bein^  such  that,  from  the  proximity  of  anas- 
tomosing branches,  or  from  any  otner  cause,  the  operation  would  almost 
certainly  terminate  unsuccessiiilly — the  imminence  of  rupture  being  in  such 
a  case  the  only  circumstance  that  could  justify  operative  interference.  MtU- 
tiple  aneurwn  is  usually,  though  not  always,  a  contra-indication ;  thus,  if 
two  aneurisms  exist  on  the  same  limb,  they  may  both  be  cured  by  the  same 
operation  ;^  or  double  popliteal  aneurism  by  ligation  of  both  femoral  arteries ; 
in  most  cases,  however,  the  existence  of  more  than  one  aneurismal  tumor 
contra-indicates,  though  it  may  not  positively  forbid,  ligation. 

Though  I  have  said  that  ligation  is  contra-indicated  in  many  cases  of 
popliteal  aneurism,  yet  I  believe  that  in  other  instances  it  is  the  best  mode 
of  treatment.     The   operation,  however — which,  though  delicate,  is  not 

in  itself  very  dangerous — should  not,  of 
course,  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to.  If 
the  aneurism  be  quite  mnaUy  pressure  will 
probably  suffice  for  a  cure,  and  even  if  it 
fail,  will  do  little  or  no  harm ;  and  hence, 
in  such  a  case,  should  certainly  be  tried. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tumor  be  very 
large,  or  if  it  have  become  diflused,  the 
risk  of  gangrene  may  be  so  great  as  to 
render  amputation  preferable  to  either 
compression  or  ligation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, an  intermediate  set  of  cases,  in  which 
pressure  would  not  be  likely  to  succeed, 
and  in  which,  if  persisted  in,  it  would  cer- 
tainly increase  the  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation,  and  thus  lesseji  the 
chances  from  subsequent  ligation.  In  such 
cases,  compression  should  be  employed,  if 
at  all,  with  great  caution,  and  ligation 
should  be  promptly  resorted  to,  if  nressure 
be  not  quickly  productive  of  benefit.  The 
surgeon  will  m  this,  as  in  other  instanoe:i. 
advance  both  his  own  reputation  and  the 
interests  of  his  patients,  rather  by  adapt- 
ing his  remedies  to  the  exigencies  of  each  particular  case,  than  by  advo- 
cating and  invariably  employing  any  exclusive  mode  of  treatment. 

3.  Ligation  on  the  Distal  Side  of  the  Tumor.— This  operation  is  attrib- 
uted to  Brasdor,  whose  name  it  bears.  It  was  recommended  by  Derault, 
but  first  practised  by  Deschamps,  and  subsequently  by  Wardrop— being  in- 
deed often  spoken  of  as  Wardrop's  method.  Though  this  surgeon,  however, 
successfully  employed  Brasdor's  operation,  the  plan  which  he  himself  sug- 
gested, and  which  properly  bears  his  name,  is  somewhat  difierent.  In 
Brasdor  8  operation,  the  whole  circulation  on  the  distal  side  of  the  sac  is  ar- 
rested— in  Wardrop' 9  only  a  part  of  the  distal  circulation,  by  the  application 
of  a  ligature  to  a  branch  of  the  main  trunk,  or  to  one  of  several  arten«> 
proceeding  from  the  aneurism.  Thus  distal  ligature  of  the  carotid  for  can>tid 
aneurism  would  be  an  example  of  Brasdor's  method,  but  the  same  operation 
for  innominate  aneurism  would  be  properly  called  Wardrop*s.  The  former 
aims  to  produce  entire,  and  the  latter  partial,  arrest  of  the  circulation 

>  Pembcrton  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  three  aneurisms  on  the  same  limb  w^rp 
cured  by  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery. 


Brasdor's 
operation. 


Wardrop't 
operatioo. 
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through  the  sac.  The  riaks,  besides  those  incident  to  the  Hunterian  mode 
of  ligation,  are  that  the  sac,  being  still  distended  by  the  cardiac  impulse, 
may  continue  to  increase  in  size,  the  operation  thus  failing,  even  if  suppu- 
ration and  sloughing  do  not  lead  to  a  ratal  termination.  Hence,  except  in 
particular  cases,  as  of  aneurism  of  the  root  of  the  carotid,  or  of  the  innomi- 
nate, the  distal  ligature  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

II.  Aonpressnre  has  been  successfully  employed  in  a  few  cases  of  aneurism, 
but  does  not  appear  to  present  any  particular  advantages  over  the  use  of 
the  ligature.  Various  modifications  of  this  method,  under  the  name  of 
temporary  ligature,  filopressure,  etc.,  have  also  been  employed  by  Stokes, 
Dix,  and  others,  but  not  often  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  whether  they  will 
ultimately  be  found  any  better  than  the  methods  of  treatment  which  have 
been  longer  before  the  profession.    (See  page  191.) 

III.  Compression. — Compression  may  be  made  directly  upon  the  aneurism, 
or  indirectly  upon  the  artery,  at  a  point  above  or  below  the  tumor  (proximal 
or  distal  compression) ;  it  may  be  effected  by  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  or  his 
assistants  (ai^itcU  compression),  or  by  means  of  instruments  (instrumental 
compression).  Direct  Pressure  upon  the  aneurismal  sac  was  introduced  by 
Bourdelot,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  has  since  been  successfully  em- 
ployed, from  time  to  time,  by  various  surgeons,  but  is  so  uncertain,  and 
occasionally  so  dangerous,  a  method,  that  it  is  now  generally  abandoned  as 
an  exclusive  mode  of  treatment — while  Distal  Compression,  which  was  pro- 
posed by  Vemet,  in  the  last  century,  failed  in  its  author's  own  hands,  and 
is  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day,  though  Varick  reports  a  case  of  in- 
guinal aneurism  in  which  it  effected  a  cure  in  connection  with  rest  in  bed 
and  the  administration  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Both  direct  and  distal  com- 
pression niay,  however,  proye  valuable  adjuvants  to  pressure  on  the  proxi- 
mal side  of  the  sac,  as  in  the  plan  recently  adopted  by  Reid,  Wagstaffe, 
Tyrrell,  Sydney  Jones,  F.  A.  Heath,  Wright,  T.  Smith,  Weir,  Freeman, 
\^heeler,  and  others,  who  have  cured  popliteal  aneurisms  by  pressure  with 
Esmarch's  bandage.  Stimson  has  collected  62  cases  of  aneurism  treate<l  in 
this  manner,  a  successful  result  having  been  obtained  in  35,  while  only  2 
proved  fatal.  The  treatment  of  aneurism  by  Compression  on  the  Cardiac 
Side  of  the  Tumor  was  employed  by  Hunter,  Blizard,  and  particularly  Freer, 
in  England,  and  by  Pelletan,  Dupuytren,  and  others,  in  France,  but  did  not 
attain  the  position  which  it  now  occupies  in  the  estimation  of  the  profession 
until  it  was,  about  thirty  years  ago,  revived  and  systematized  by  the  Irish 
echool  of  surgeons,  particularly  by  Hutton,  Bellingham,  Taftiell,  and  Carte. 
It  is  not  necessary,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  to  make  such  firm  pressure 
upon  an  artery  which  is  the  seat  of  aneurism  as  to  entirely  interrupt  the 
flow  of  blood — and  still  less  to  excite  such  a  degree  of  inflammation  as 
might  lead  to  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel ;  on  the  contrary,  the  object  being 
Uy  imitate  nature  in  her  mode  of  effecting  a  spontaneous  cure,  by  inducing 
the  gradual  deposition  of  laminae  of  fibrinous  clot,  it  is  suflicient  to  exercise 
enough  compression  to  simply  arrest  the  pulsation  of  the  sac,  without  pre- 
venting the  now  of  blood  tnrough  it.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  sacculated  aneurisms,  though  it  may  also  succeed  m  cases 
of  the  tubular  variety,  in  which,  however,  the  cure  is  effected  rather  by  the 
gradual  contraction  of  the  aneurismal  dilatation,  than  by  the  de])08it  of 
tihrin.  The  chances  of  success  by  compression  are  greatest  when  the  sac 
contains  only  fluid  blood,  coagulation  in  an  already  partially  consolidated 
aneurism  being  apt  to  occur  suddenly,  and  in  an  imperfect  manner.  After 
recovery,  the  sac  is  commonly  entirely  filled  up,  but  in  some  cases  a  channel 
remains,  through  which  the  normal  circulation  is  carried  on. 
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During  the  treatment  by  compression,  the  patient  should  of  ouurse  be  om- 
fined  to  bed,'  and  the  hygienic  and  other  meaoa  spoken  of  under  the  head  uf 
Medical  Treatment  put  in  force.  Nervous  irritaDility  and  pain  should  be 
controlled  by  the  free  use  of  opium,  and  in  certain  cases,  in  which  the  oeedAi) 
pressure  cannot  be  otherwise  borne,  ether  or  chloroform  may  be  admiDietcred 
by  inhalation. 


1.  Initmmental  Compreiaiou  may  be  effected  by  the  uie  of  various  forni.* 
of  apparatus,  such  as  a  Signoroni's  or  a  Skey'a  tourniquet  (Figs.  26,  27  \ 
Lister's  compreaaor  (Fig.  28),  Reade's  or  Carte's  apparatus  (in  the  latter  uf 
which  CFig.  266)  elastic  force  is  applied  by  means  of  vulcanized  Indivrubber 
bands),  or  a  simple  conical  weight,  held  in  position  by  means  of  a  leather 
socket,  or,  as  succeeafully  employed  in  Bellevue  Hoepilal,  \ew  York,  a  bag 
of  shot  suspended  from  the  ceiling.*  In  situations  in  which  a  coneiderabk 
extent  of  artery  can  be  dealt  with  (as  in  the  thigh),  alternate  pressure  upon 


iiJ 


several  points  may  be  practii>oil, 
by  means  of  an  instrument  »uch 
as  that  represented  in  Fig.  267. 
which  was  modified  from  one  uf 
Charri^re's,  by  Dr.  Gibbons,  fiir- 
merlv  of  this  city.  The  pointf 
which  require  special  care,  in  the 
application  of  instrumental  c<im- 
pression.are  to  see  that  the  art*rr 
IB  fairly  pressed  against  the  boot, 
while  the  pressure  is  not  so  widely 
from  implication  of  the  deep- 


diffliscd  as  to  cause  great  venous 

seated  veins,  and  to  guard  against  excoriation  of  the  skin  by  carefully  ehavin^: 
and  powdering  the  part,  and  by  occasionally  changing  the  point  of  prewun^. 
In  situations  in  which  very  deep  pressure  is  necessary  to  control  the  cinu- 
lation,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  treatment  becomes  very  painful  ( ai*  in 
compressing  the  aorta,  common  iliac,  or  subclavian),  anseetnesia  may  U' 
previously  mduced,  as  proposed  by  Murray,  and  may  be  steadily  kepi  up 
for  as  many  hours  as  may  be  thought  safe. 

Rapid  Pressure  Treatment  of  Aneurism. — Murray,  Heath,  Mapoibor,  Levi^. 
Agnew,  and  other  surgeons,  have  succeeded  in  curing  aneurisms  of  the  iliar 
and  femoral  arteries,  and  even  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  by  completely  arrest- 
ing the  flow  of  blood  through  the  sac  by  means  of  instrumental  compro^ii^i, 

'  Dr.  Buckminaiar  Rronn  bu,  however,  reported  m.  cu«  in  which  dirvct  compre*- 
aion  effected  a  cure  while  the  patient  continued  to  walk  about. 

'  Dr.  Sawyer,  of  San  Francisco,  emploj*  a  >ilol-bag  termloatiDf;  in  a  diMendml 
India-rubber  ball,  which  f;ivea  a  certain  dej^ree  of  elatticily  to  the  apnanttu*.  I>r. 
Palmer,  of  MInliesoU,  enipluy*  a  cork  held  in  position  with  a  piailer-of-l'arit  ci>ll>r, 
and  applies  pressure  by  surrounding  the  whole  with  an  India-rubber  bandafce;  a  rh"i- 
bag,  held  In  place  with  elastic  bands,  la  employed  by  Uadruun.  of  Perugia. 
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applied  above  or  on  both  sides  of  the  tumor,  and  kept  up  in  some  cases  for 
many  hours,  the  patient  meanwhile  being  under  the  influence  of  an  anses- 
thetic.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  cure  is  effected  in  these  cases  seems 
to  be  the  coagulation  en  nuisse  of  the  contents  of  the  aneurismal  sac,  the 
mode  of  treatment  being  thus  assimilated  to  Anel's  and  Brasdor's  operations. 
While  '*  the  rapid  pressure  treatment"  is  unquestionably  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  surgeon's  means  of  dealing  with  aortic  and  inguinal  aneurisms,  it  can 
not,  in  my  judgment,  replace,  in  the  treatment  of  aneurisms  in  other  situa- 
tions, the  ordinary  mode  of  making  instrumental  compression — which  aims 
to  effect  a  cure  by  inducing  a  gradual  formation  of  lammated  coagulum,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  safer,  if  less  brilliant,  than  the  rapid  method,  which 
has  already  led  to  five  fatal  results  in  the  hands  of  British  surgeons. 

2.  Digital  CompFession,  which  was  first  proposed  by  Vanzetti,  of  Padua, 
about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  has  been  successfiilly  resorted  to  by 
Knight,  of  New  Haven,  Parker  and  Wood,  of  New  York,  8.  W.  Gross, 
Agnew,  and  many  others,  myself  included,  may  be  employed  as  an  exclusive 
measure  of  treatment,  or  as  an  adjuvant  to  compression  bv  means  of  instru- 
ments.    For  its  use  in  the  former  mode,  constant  relays  of  skilled  assistants 
are  usually  required,  and  these  can  frequently  not  be  obtained ;  hence,  though 
itB  .statistical  results  are  very  favorable  (the  average  duration  of  treatment 
in  successful  cases  being,  according  to  Gross  and  Fischer,  about  three  days), 
it  is  principally  as  an  aid  to  instrumental  compression  that  it  is  likely  to  be 
ir»fDorally  resorted  to.    The  emplojrment  of  digital  compression  can  be  much 
facilitated  by  Holden's  plan  of  superimposing  a  weight  upon  the  finger, 
which  can  thus  keep  up  the  pressure  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  with- 
out fatigue.    The  statistics  of  digital  compression  have  been  particularly 
.4adied  by  Fischer,  of  Hanover,  who  finds  that  188  cases  (in  all  situations) 
ivre  121  successes,  and  67  failures.    In  17  of  the  successfiil,  and  in  33  of 
the  unsuccessful,  cases  instrumental  compression  and  other  means  were  also 
^^nplojed.    Death  occurred  in  19  instances,  once  a^r  digital  compression 
aJ<ine  ( from  gangrene),  three  times  after  digital  and  instrumental  compression, 
t^n  times  after  subsequent  ligation,  three  times  after  amputation,  and  twice 
after  opening  the  sac.    Digital  compression  is  estimated  by  Fischer  to  be  five 
per  cent,  more  successful  than  instrumental  compression,  and  is  considered 
or  him  superior  to  any  other  mode  of  treatment  except  flexion,  which  he 
thinks  should  be  preferred  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  applicable. 

When  it  is  resolved  to  attempt  the  cure  of  an  aneurism  by  pressure,  the 
client  being  prepared  as  has  been  directed,  and  the  circulation  through  the 
inearisni  controlled  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  instrument,  compression 
«h<mld  be  steadily  maintained,  if  possible,  until  consolidation  is  complete,  or 
at  least  measurably  advanced.  This  may  usually  be  accomplished  by  using 
an  instroment  such  as  that  of  Dr.  Gibbons,  or  by  employing  digital  compres- 
sion doring  the  intervals  in  which  the  pressure  of  the  instrument  is  relaxed. 
A  core  baa,  indeed,  been  obtained  in  cases  in  which  pressure  has  occasionally 
^**jk  intermittent  for  several  hours  at  a  time,  but  it  seems  probable  that, 
vbto  applicable,  moderate  hvt  oontimuma  pressure  is  more  likely  to  prove 
rj^neficiaf  than  that  which  is  more  forcible  but  not  steadily  maintained. 

It  is  well,  before  applying  compression  to  the  cardiac  side,  to  insure  the 
">HDplete  distention  of  the  sac  by  the  use  for  a  few  minutes  of  distal  com- 
r'tcM^m.  The  contraction  of  the  aneurismal  sac  may  also  be  promoted  by 
i&aking  gentle  direct  pressure  upon  the  tumor,  during  the  whole  course  of 
trvfttment,  by  means  of  a  carefully-applied  bandaee,  the  action  of  which  may 
'je  aided  by  Corradi's  plan  of  interposing  an  air-oall  between  this  and  the 
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Advanta^gea  and  Disadvantages  of  Compression*  —  The  advantages  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  very  obvious ;  it  is  certainly,  though  not  entirely  free 
from  risk,  far  safer  (in  most  cases)  than  ligation  of  the  artery,  and,  in  cases 
in  which  it  proves  successful,  is  not  materially  more  tedious.  In  many  in- 
stances, a  cure  has  been  effected  in  from  a  few  hours  to  three  or  four  days, 
and  the  average  duration  of  treatment,  in  successful  cases,  is,  according  to 
Hutchinson's  statistics  (for  popliteal  aneurism),  about  nineteen  days,  or  about 
the  same  time  as  is  commonly  required  for  the  separation  of  a  ligature  from 
the  femoral  artery.  Its  disadvantages  are  that  it  often  fails — 124  cases  of 
popliteal  aneurism  thus  treated  gave,  according  to  Holmes,  only  66  cures — 
and  that  when  it  fails,  the  chances  of  subsequent  successful  deligation  are 
less  than  they  would  have  been  had  the  latter  operation  been  primarily  em- 
ployed. This  fact  is,  indeed,  denied  by  many  sureeons,  and  it  is  even  claimed 
that  previous  compression,  by  favoring  the  establishment  of  the  collateral 
circulation,  lessens  the  chance  of  gangrene  after  the  use  of  the  ligature ; 
but,  as  long  ago  pointed  out  by  Porter,  the  risk  of  gangrene  afler  operations 
for  aneurism  is  more  from  venous  congestion  than  from  arterial  deficiency ; 
and  that  compression  tends  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish  venous  con- 
gestion,  will  probably  not  be  doubted.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  assert  that  the  long 
list  of  failures  after  compression  is  entirely  due  to  want  of  care  in  its  appli- 
cation ;  for  the  advocates  of  the  ligature  might  as  justly  respond,  with  the 
late  Mr.  Syme,  that  most  of  the  untoward  results  of  that  operation  were  due 
to  the  operator's  want  of  skill — Syme  himself,  as  is  well  known,  having  tied 
the  femoral  artery  thirty-five  times,  with  but  a  single  death. 

In  what  cases,  then,  should  compression  be  used  ?  The  answer  should,  I 
think,  be  somewhat  as  follows:  Compression  should  be  employed,  by  prefer- 
ence (1)  in  all  cases  in  which,  from  the  age  or  general  condition  of  the  patient 
— ^from  the  existence  of  heart  disease,  of  oUier  aneurisms,  or  of  marked 
structural  change  of  the  arterial  coats — or  from  the  prevalence  of  erysipelas, 
pysemia,  etc.,  the  operation  of  ligation  would  be  attended  by  particular  risk ; 
(2)  in  all  cases  in  which  the  aneurism,  being  detected  at  an  early  stage, 
would  be  in  the  most  favorable  condition  for  the  use  of  compression,  and  in 
which  the  pressure  treatment,  if  even  it  failed,  would  not  seriously  IcHsen 
the  prospect  of  benefit  from  subsequent  ligation ;  and  (3)  in  all  cases,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  which  the  aneurism,  from  its  locality  or  size,  would  not  prob- 
ably be  amenable  to  the  ligature,  and  in  which,  therefore,  pressure  should 
be  at  least  tried  before  resorting  to  such  formidable  measures  as  amputation 
or  the  "  old  operation." 

Finally,  compression  may  be  tentatively  employed  in  almost  every  case — 
even  in  popliteal  aneurisms  of  moderate  size,  which  are  those  specially 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  ligature.  If,  however,  decided  benefit  be  not  (»1>- 
tained  in  a  short  time — ^three  or  four  days,'  or  after  a  still  shorter  trial,  if 
venous  congestion,  oedema,  and  pain  are  markedly  increased  by  the  treat- 
ment— ^the  surgeon  should,  I  think,  unhesitatingly  abandon  compression  and 
resort  to  the  Hunterian  operation,  which,  under  such  circumstances,  I  cannot 
but  believe  to  be  a  preferable  mode  of  treatment 

IV.  Flexion. — This  mode  of  treatment  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Hart,  in  1858,'  and  has  since  been  successfully  employed  by  ohaw,  Pembcr- 
ton,  and  several  other  surgeons.  Its  efiicacy  depends  chiefly  upon  the  int<*r 
ference  with  the  arterial  circulation  caused  by  bending  the  vessel  to  an  acute 
angle,  but  is  assLi^ted  by  the  direct  compression  exercised  upon  the  sac  by 

^  Holmes  gives  a  week  as  the  proper  limit. 

*  It  is  said  to  have  been  previously  employed  both  by  Fergusson  and  by  Maunoir. 
of  Geneva. 
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the  contigaous  sur&oes  between  which  it  la  thus  placed.  Flexion  is  appli- 
cable in  cases  of  popliteal  aneurism,  and  of  aneurism  at  the  bend  of  the 
elbow,  or  in  the  axilla.  Its  application  is  very  simple,  consisting  merely  in 
the  retention  of  the  limb  in  the  flexed  position  by  means  of  a  double  collar 
or  figure  of  8  bandage.  If  flexion  is  to  be  employed  by  itself,  the  limb 
fihouid  be  bent  so  as  to  completely  check  the  aneurismal  pulsation.  In  most 
cases,  however,  it  is  preferable  to  employ  moderate  flexion,  using  it  as  an 
adjuvant  to  digital  or  to  mild  instrumental  compression.  The  statistical 
results  of  the  flexion  treatment  have  been  studied  by  Stapin  and  by  Fischer ; 
the  former  writer  finds  that  49  cases  gave  26  successes  and  23  failures,  11  of 
the  successes  having  been  due  to  flexion  alone,  and  15  to  this  in  combination 
with  other  methods ;  while  Fischer  finds  that  57  cases  gave  28  successes  (20 
by  flexion  alone)  and  29  failures. 

It  is  probable  that  a  combination  of  flexion  with  alternate  instrumental 
and  digital  compression,  would  be  found  in  many  cases  as  satisfactory  as  it 
would  be  certainly  a  less  irksome  mode  of  treatment  than  either  plan  by  itself. 

V.  Kanipnlation. — ^This  method  consists  in  squeezing  or  kneading  the 
aneorismal  sac  in  such  a  way  as  to  break  up  the  contain^  laminated  coagu- 
lum — a  fragment  of  which  it  is  hoped  may  plug  the  artery  at  the  distal  side, 
ind  thus  lead  to  the  consolidation  of  the  tumor.     This  plan  was  introduced 
by  FergusBon,  and  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Little,  Teale,  and 
Blackman,  of  Cincinnati,  having  been  combined  W  the  last-mentioned  sur- 
treons  with  proximal  compression.     According  to  V  an  Buren,  this  is  the  true 
explanation  of  the  cures  reported  from  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage,  as  of 
oiaay  other  recoveries  attributed  to  compression  alone.     The  dangers  of  this 
mode  of  treatment  are  that  rupture  of  the  sac  and  consequent  difliision  of 
the  aneurism,  or  inflammation  and  gangrene,  may  be  caused  by  the  applica- 
tion of  too  much  force ;  and  that  (in  cases  of  subclavian  or  carotid  aneurism, 
for  the  former  of  which  Fergusson  employed  it)  a  fragment  of  clot  may 
occlude  the  carotid  or  vertebral  artery,  and  thus  lead  to  grave  if  not  fatal 
rerebral  disturbance.    Cases  are  mentioned  by  Esmarch  and  Teale  in  which 
'katb  followed  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  during  the  mere  preliminary 
examination  of  patients  sufiering  from  carotid  aneurism,  and  Tillaux  has 
recently  recorded  a  case  of  paralysis  and  aphasia  resulting  from  embolism 
nmilarij  occurring  during  the  examination  of  an  aortic  aneurism. 

VL  Oalyano-pimctare  was  first  employed  by  B.  Phillips  in  1838,  and  has 
eiuoe  been  resorted  to  in  a  number  of  cases  of  aneurism  by  P^trequin,  Cini- 
«^lli,  Duncan,  Althaus,  and  others.  Both  poles  of  the  battery  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  introduced  into  the  sac.  The  great  risks  of  the  operation  are  that 
o«gulation  en  masse  will  probably  occur,  and  that  sloughing  of  the  aneu- 
mauLl  wall  may  take  place  at  the  points  of  puncture — an  accident  which 
%iMld  be  apt  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage.  Embolism  of  the  carotid  proved 
fatal  in  a  case  referred  to  by  Wheelhouse.  The  statistics  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
OHfnt  are  not  very  favorable ;  89  cases  collected  by  Duncan  gave  12  deaths, 
lod  <id1v  31  recoveries,  while  Petit's  collection  of  114  cases  gives  38  deaths, 
tnd  amy  69  recoveries,  many  of  these,  too,  not  having  been  permanent. 
The  only  cases,  therefore,  to  which  galvano-puncture  seems  appropriate  are 
40cb  as  forbid  either  compression  or  ligation,  and  yet  recjuire  active  treat- 
.iwnt.  Gtiimaraez  has  reported  a  case  of  carotid  aneurism  cured  by  the 
^zUmal  application  of  electricity. 

VI L  Iigectioni  of  Coagulating  Liquids,  and  especially  of  the  perchloride 
f'f  iron,  have  been  practis^  upon  several  occasions,  and  sometimes  with  suc- 
Thia  is,  however,  a  very  dangerous  method  of  treatment  (the  principal 
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rbks  beinff  from  inflammation,  eangrene,  rupture,  and  embolism),  and  its 
use  is  rarely  justifiable  except  in  localities  in  which  both  cardiac  and  distal 
compression  can  be  maintained  until  coagulation  Ls  complete — ^in  localities, 
in  fact,  in  which  either  compression  or  ligation  would  be  equally  applicable, 
and  certainly  preferable. 

VIII.  Acupuncture,  and  the  Introduction  of  Foreign  Bodies,  such  as  fine 
wire  (Moore,  Domville,  Murray),  wcUchspring  (Montenovesi  and  Bacelli), 
horsehair  (Levis,  Maury,  Stimson),  and  catgut  (Bryant),  have  been  tried — 
each  aiming  to  eflect  a  cure  by  furnishing  a  starting-point  for  coagulation ; 
acupuncture,  in  conjunction  with  proximal  compression,  proved  successful 
in  a  case  of  ilio-femoral  aneurism  reported  by  Dr.  William  Macewen,  but 
the  introduction  of  foreign  bodies  has  proved  utterly  useless  in  every  case 
in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  employed.' 

IX.  Strang^olation  has  been  successfully  employed  for  very  small  aneu- 
risms, two  needles  or  harelip  pins  being  passed  beneath  the  tumor,  and  a 
ligature  thrown  around  their  extremities,  as  in  cases  of  nsevus. 

X.  Caostio  has  likewise  been  used  with  success  as  an  application  to  very 
small  aneurisms. 

XI.  Amputation. — Finally,  amputation  would  be  required,  if  an  aneurism 
in  a  limb  should  become  di£Eiised  and  threaten  ganffrene,  if  the  pressure  of 
the  tumor  should  cause  extensive  caries  of  the  neignDoring  bone,  or  if  hem- 
orrhage should  occur  from  external  rupture.  Amputation  may  also  be 
required  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  ligation. 

Arterio-Venous  Aneurism. — As  the  result  of  ulcerative  action,  a  preter- 
natural communication  may  occasionally  be  formed  between  an  artery  aud 
a  contiguous  vein,  constituting  a  non-traumatic  variety  of  aneurismal  txtrii. 
The  symptoms  and  treatment  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  traumatic  form 
of  the  disease,  which  has  been  already  described  (see  page  198). 

Treatment  of  Particular  Aneurisms. 

From  a  consideration  of  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  preceding  pages, 
and  from  an  examination  of  the  statistical  results,  as  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, of  various  modes  of  treatment,  we  may  arrive  at  the  following  con- 
clusions as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  aneurismal  disease 
in  various  parts  of  the  body. 

Thoracic  Aorta. — Permanent  benefit  can  seldom  be  hoped  for  from  ope- 
rative treatment  in  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch.  Ligation  on  the  cardiac 
side  of  the  sac  is  evidently  out  of  the  question,  and  hence  the  choice  n» 
regards  operations  is  limited  to  tying  the  carotid  alone  (and,  unless  the 
innominate  be  also  involved,  the  left  carotid  is,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Cockle, 
the  one  to  be  chosen),  or  to  tyine  this  and  the  subclavian  arterr  as  well. 
The  former  plan  has  been  adopted  in  thirteen  cases,  and  the  latter  in  eleven, 
temporary  relief  having  been  afforded  in  several  of  each  category ;  the  mo^t 
successful  operations  have  been  those  of  Mr.  Heath,  one  of  whose  patients 
lived  four  and  a  half  years  after  ligation  of  the  carotid  only,  and  another 
four  years  afler  the  simultaneous  ligation  of  the  carotid  ana  third  part  of 
the  subclavian.' 

^  Dr.  Horace  Dobell  recommends  the  injection  of  melisd  tpermaeeti^ 

'  In  another  case,  however,  Mr.  Heath  failed  in  attempting  the  same  operation,  on 

account  of  the  aneurism  extending  much  further  than  had  oeen  anticipated.    This 

patient  died. 
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Still  leBB  success  has  attended  the  treatment  by  coagulating  injections,  and 
that  by  the  introduction  of  a  coil  of  wire  or  watch-spring,  which  was  first 
tried  by  the  late  C.  H.  Moore,  and  which  has  been  more  recently  employed 
by  Domville  and  Murray,  and  in  two  cases  by  Bacelli ;  no  benefit  resulted 
to  the  patient  in  Domville's  case,  while  the  other  four  all  terminated  fatally, 
as  did  the  case  in  which  the  introduction  of  horsehair  was  tried  by  Maury, 
of  this  city.  Distal  pressure  proved  of  benefit  in  cases  recorded  by  Dr. 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Edwards,  and  referred  to  in  Mr.  Heath's  pamphlet,  as  did 
guvano-puncture  in  13  out  of  36  cases  referred  to  by  Dr.  Bowditch,  of 
Boston,  and  in  69  out  of  114  cases  collected  by  Petit.  The  only  treatment, 
however,  to  be  ordinarily  recommended,  in  a  case  recognized  as  aneurism 
of  the  thoracic  aorta,  is  the  medical  and  hygienic  treatment,  described  at 
page  553. 

Oases  of  AotUg  Aneurism  treated  by  LigaHon  of  Carotid  Artery. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

1 

Tillanus, 

Relieved. 

Died  suddenly,  five  months  subsequently. 
Died  in  three  months,  from  strangulated  hernia. 

2  *  Rigen, 

Relieved. 

3     Montgomery, 

Died  in  four  months  ;  sac  suppurated. 

4 

O'Shaughnessy, 

Died. 

Died  in  seven  days ;  galvano-puncture  also  used. 

5 
6 

Knowles, 
Heath, 

Relieved. 

Died  of  apoplexy. 

Died  4}  years  anerwards,  from  external  rupture. 

7     Annandale, 

Relieved. 

Tumor  still  pulsated. 

8    Holmes, 

Relieved. 

Doing  well  eighteen  months  after  operation. 

9  1  Callender, 

Died  in  twelve  months. 

10  1  Bryant, 

Died. 

Died  in  ten  days ;  pyemia ;  no  clot  in  sac. 

11     Barwell, 

Wound  healed. 

12     Ashhurst, 

Relieved. 

Died  in  seven  weeks,  from  suffocation. 
Right  carotid  tied ;  died  in  forty  hours. 

13 

Koester, 

Died. 

No. 


Oases  of  Aortic  Aneurism  treated  by  Ligatum  of  both  Carotid  and 

Subclavian  Arteries, 


operator. 


1  .  HobaH, 

2  I  Heath, 

3  I  Haander, 

4  Sands, 


6  '  Maury, 


6  ;  Speir, 


7  Barwell, 

8  Kuester, 

9  I  Ledtard, 

10  '  Pollock, 

11  Wyeth, 


Result. 

Died. 

Relieved. 

Died. 
Relieved. 

Died. 


Died. 


Relieved. 
Relieved. 

Relieved. 

Died. 
Relieved. 


Remarks. 


Subclavian  tied  in  first  portion ;  hemorrhage  from 
carotid  on  sixteenth  day. 

Life  prolonged  for  four  years. 

Died  on  sixth  day,  from  occlusion  of  aorta. 

Hemorrhage  from  carotid  on  43d  and  48th  days, 
checked^y  pressure ;  not  much  benefit  from  ope- 
ration.    Death  thirteen  months  afterwards. 

Ligatures  came  away  without  bleeding ;  aneurism 
grew  with  increased  rapidity.  Introduction  of 
horsehair  tried.  Death  from  external  rupture  of 
aneurism. 

Carotid  constricted  with  artery  constrictor;  two 
days  afterwards,  subclavian  tied ;  no  hemorrhage 
from  either  wound,  but  death  on  34th  day  from 
external  rupture. 

Died  fifteen  months  afterwards. 

Carotid  tied  first,  and  subclavian  some  months  after- 
wards. 

Patient  living  seven  months  after  operation. 

Died  in  ten  days. 

Doing  well  ten  weeks  after  operation. 
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Ixmommate  Artery. — ^The  chief  operative  treatment  applicable  to  innomi- 
nate aneurism  is  the  distal  ligature,  applied  to  the  carotid,  to  the  subclavian 
or  axillary,  or  to  both  vessels,  consecutively  or  at  the  same  time.  The 
carotid  alone  appears  to  have  been  tied  for  innominate  aneurism  twenty-four 
times,  with  six  more  or  less  permanent  recoveries,  and  eighteen  deaths. 
The  subclavian  or  axillary  alone  has  been  tied  five  times,  with  at  least  tem- 
porary benefit  in  three  instances.  The  double  ligature  has  been  employed 
in  twenty-eight  cases,  the  arteries  having  been  tied  consecutively  m  five, 
and  simultaneously  in  twenty-three,  only  one  of  the  former  category  and  six 
of  the  latter  proving  permanently  successful.  In  four  cases  whicn  have  b€«n 
already  referred  to  (Hobarth's,  Heath's,  Maunder's,  and  Sands's),  the  aneu- 
rism was  eventually  found  to  have  been  aortic,  while  in  Cuvillier's  case 
(which  was  likewise  supposed  to  be  one  of  innominate  aneurism)  the  afiected 
artery  was  found  after  death  to  have  been  the  subclavian.  Hodges,  of  Bos- 
ton, employed  the  double  simultaneous  ligature  in  a  case  of  supposed  innomi- 
nate or  aortic  aneurism,  but  after  the  death  of  the  patient,  wnich  occurred 
on  the  eleventh  day,  no  aneurism  at  all  was  found,  tnough  both  vessels  were 
dilated ;  and  in  a  similar  case  referred  to  by  Stimson  as  having  been  ope- 
rated upon  by  Doughty  and  A.  B.  Mott,  by  consecutive  ligation,  when  the 
patient  died  tiiree  years  afterwards,  the  aorta  alone  was  found  dilated.*  On 
the  other  hand,  Cheever,  of  Boston,  in  a  case  of  innominate  aneurism  made 
an  unsuccessftil  attempt  to  apply  the  double  ligature ;  the  position  of  the 
carotid  artery  could  not  be  detected,  and,  in  endeavoring  to  secure  the  sub- 
clavian artery,  the  accompanying  vein  was  ruptured,  death  following  in  two 
hours.  It  is  thus  seen  that,  as  rar  as  statistics  bear  upon  the  question,  the 
advantage  is,  upon  the  whole,  with  ligation  of  either  vessel  alone ;  hence,  if 
the  ligature  is  to  be  used  at  all,  that  artery  should  be  first  tied  in  the  direc- 
tion of  which  the  aneurism  appears  to  be  chiefly  disposed  to  spread,  the 
ligation  of  the  other  vessel  being  reserved  for  a  subsequent  occasion,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary;  as  to  the  part  of  the  subclavian  to  which  the 
ligature  should  be  applied,  I  would  decidedly  recommend  the  third  portion, 
or  that  beyond  the  scaleni ;  though  it  is  but  right  to  add  that  Mr.  Holme:* 
is  disposed  to  think  that,  by  employing  a  ligature  of  carbolized  catgut,  the 
risk  of  hemorrhage  would  be  so  much  lessened'  that  the  question  of  tying 
the  first  portion  of  the  artery  might  properly  be  entertained.  But  as  the 
operative  treatment  by  any  plan  is  so  unsatisfactory,  a  fiedr  trial  should 
always  be  first  given  to  the  effect  of  rest  and  medical  treatment,  aided,  per- 
haps, by  distal  pressure,  which  proved  of  benefit  in  a  case  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  Syme.  In  a  case  of  Luke's,  repeated  bleedings  and  the  use  of  digitalis 
effected  a  cure,  while  Coote  obtained  an  equally  happy  result  by  the  enforce- 
ment of  rest  and  the  application  of  ice. 

^  Wyeth,  however,  believes  that  there  wai  an  aneurism  of  the  innominate  in  thi» 
case,  and  that  it  was  cured  by  the  operation. 

'  The  use  of  carbolized  catgut  has,  however,  been  followed  by  secondarr  hemor- 
rhage in  cases  of  ligation  of  Uie  femoral  artery  recorded  by  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  Cal- 
lender,  and  Dr.  Humphry. 
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Ques  of  Innominate  Aneurism  treated  by  Ligation  of  Carotid  Artery, 


No. 

1 

1        Opentor. 

Result. 

I 

1  Evang, 

Recovered. 

2 

Mott, 

Relieved. 

3 

Mott, 

Died. 

4 

Key, 

II 

5 

Morrison, 

Recovered. 

6 

FergiiBSon, 

Died. 

1 

Button, 

u 

8 

Campbell, 

(1 

9 

Wright, 

11 

10 

Broadbent, 

II 

11 

Hewson, 

II 

12 

Neameister, 

" 

13 

Scott, 

It 

14 

Dohlhoff, 

11 

16 

PorU, 

It 

16 

Yillardebo,! 

II 

17 

Ordile, 

II 

18 

Pirogoff, 

Relieved. 

19 

Pirogoff, 

II 

20 

Pirogoff, 

Died. 

21 

NuBtbaum, 

11 

22 

XuBsbaum, 

II 

23 

Heath, 

II 

24 

Desgranges, 

Relieved. 

Reouirka. 


Lived  twenty-eight  years  subsequently. 

Died  seven  months  subsequently,  from  asphyxia. 

Death  from  hemorrhage  in  three  weeks. 

Died  in  a  few  hours. 

Lived  twenty  months  subsequently. 

Died  on  seventh  day,  from  pneumonia. 

Died  on  sixty-sixth  day ;  suppuration  of  sac. 

Died  on  nineteenth  day,  from  pneumonia. 

Died  on  sixtieth  day  ;  hemiplegia. 

Died  in  fourth  month,  from  hemorrhage. 

Died  on  eleventh  day. 

Died  on  fifth  day  ;  hemiplegia. 

Died  from  rupture  of  sac. 

Died  on  sixth  day ;  paralysis. 

Died  in  forty  hours,  from  erysipelas. 

Died  on  twenty-first  day,  from  nemorrhage. 


Hemiplegia. 

Died  from  rupture  of  sac. 

Died  from  rupture  of  sac. 

Mistaken  for  aortic  aneurism,  and  ^<  carotid  tied. 
Death  almost  immediately,  from  anemia  of  brain. 

Died  twelve  months  subsequently,  from  indepen- 
dent causes. 


Cases  of  Innominate  Aneurism  treated  by  lAgaiion  of  Subclavian  or 

Axillary  Artery,^ 


So.  Operator. 

1  Wardrop, 

2  Laagier, 
8  Broca, 

4  Blackman, 

5  Bryant, 


I 


Result. 

Relieved. 

Died. 
Relieved. 

Died. 
'  Relieved. 


Remarks. 


Died  two  years  subsequently,  from  dropsy. 
Died  in  a  month,  from  asphyxia  (axillary  tied). 
Died  in  six  months,  from  gangrene  of  lung. 
Died  in  eight  days,  from  hemorrhage. 
Improvement  continued  at  last  report. 


Oases  of  Innominate  Aneurism  treated  by  Consecutive  Ligation  of  Carotid 

and  Subclavian  Arteries. 


No. 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


Operator. 


Fearn, 
Wickham, 
Malgaigne, 
Bickersteih, 
J.  Adaou  and 
F.  Treves," 


Result. 


Recovered. 

Died. 

(I 

tt 
Relieved. 


Remarks. 


Died  f^om  causes  unconnected  with  operation. 
Died  in  two  and  a  half  months ;  rupture  of  sac. 
Died  on  twenty-first  day,  from  erysipelas. 
Died  in  three  months. 
Died  in  three  months. 


'  This  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  case  attributed  to  Rompani.    Ericbsen 
mentions  otner  unsuccesful  cases  attributed  to  Knowles  and  O'Shauehnessy. 
'  Dapaytren's  case,  usually  placed  in  this  category,  was  one  of  subclavian  aneurism. 
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Cases  of  Innominate  Aneurism  treated  by  SimuUaneaus  LigaHon  of  OaroHd 

and  Subclavian  Arteries, 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

Remarks. 

1 

Rossi, 

Died. 

Died  in  six  days. 

2 

Hutchison, 

4( 

Died  in  forty-one  days;  some  doabt  as  to 
whether  the  subclavian  was  really  tied. 

8 

J.  Lane, 

(t 

Rupture  of  sac. 

4 

McCarthy, 

(i 

6 

Durham, 

11 

Died  on  sixth  day,  from  shock. 

6 

Holmes, 

n 

Died  in  eight  weeks ;  galvano-puncturealso  used. 

7 

Ensor, 

n 

Died  in  nine  weeks. 

8 

Weir. 

(1 

Died  in  fifteen  days ;  rupture  into  trachea. 

9 

Bar  well, 

Recovered. 

Died  subsequently,  from  bronchitis ;  aorta  also 
involved. 

10 

Kelburne  King, 

Relieved. 

Temporarily  relieved;  died  in  111  days,  from 
hemorrhage ;  aorta  also  involved. 

11 

Eliot, 

Died. 

Died  on  twenty-fifth  day,  from  hemorrhage. 

12 

Barwe]l(2dca8e), 

Recovered. 

18 

Id.     (8dcasej, 
Id.    (4th case), 

u 

14 

Died. 

Died  in  thirty  hours,  from  effects  of  ansesthetic. 

15 

Stimson, 

Recovered. 

Died  21  months  afterwards,  from  phthisis. 

16 

Palmer, 

Relieved. 

Died,  after  four  months. 

17 

Denuc6, 

No  benefit. 

Wounds  healed,  but  no  change  in  tumor. 

18 

Ransohoff, 

Died. 

Death  on  seventh  day. 

19 

King  (of  Hull), 

Relieved. 

Doing  well  two  months  afterwards. 

20 

Howard  Marsh, 

? 

21 

Pollock, 

Died. 

Died  in  eight  days. 

22 

H.  W.  L.  Browne, 

Recovered. 

28 

J.  L.  Little, 

a 

Death    from    pleurisy,  three    years  and    four 

months  after  operation. 

Carotid  Artery  and  Branches. — Carotid  aneurism  is  usually  looked  upon 
as  specially  adapted  for  the  treatment  by  ligation.  The  operation  of  tying 
the  common  carotid  is,  however,  attended  in  itself  by  very  considerable  ri^k 
— ^the  mortality  being,  according  to  Norris*s  statistics,  over  thirty-six  per 
cent.,  and  according  to  those  of  rilz,  over  forty-three  per  cent.*  Of  84  cast* 
in  which  the  common  carotid  was  tied  during  our  late  war,  no  less  than  63 
(75  per  cent.)  terminated  fatallv,  and  101  cases  collected  by  Mr.  Maunder,  of 
ligation  for  wound  or  traumatic  aneurism,  gave  but  34  recoveries.  I  have 
myself  tied  the  common  carotid  in  three  cases,  and  each  time  succesduily, 
as  regarded  recovery  from  the  operation.  As  more  than  one-third  (ninety- 
one  out  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-nine)  of  the  deaths  after  this  operation 
have  resulted  from  cerebral  disease  due  to  the  interference  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  brain,  it  is  evident  that  in  any  case  in  which  it  is  practicable 
to  do  so,  ligation  of  the  external  should  be  suostituted  for  that  of  the  conunoo 
carotid.  If,  however,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  aneurism  involves  the 
common  trunk  itself,  and  pressure  proves  unavailing,  ligation  of  the  primi- 
tive carotid  must  be  resoited  to.  Ligation  by  the  Hunterian  method  hai^ 
according  to  Pilz,  been  done  in  eighty-seven  cases,  with  fifty-five  known 
recoveries  and  thirty-one  deaths,  the  result  of  one  case  not  having  been 
ascertained.  For  traumaMe  aneurism  at  the  root  of  the  carotid,  the  surget>n 
may  choose  between  Brasdor's  and  the  **  old  operation,"  which  has  been  suo 

^  Both  carotids  have  been  Ued  in  twenty-seven  cases— once  simultaneously  (faul 
in  twenty-four  hours),  and  twenty-six  times  with  greater  or  leM  intarTal  between 
the  operation  ;  only  five  of  the  latter  cases  proved  utal. 
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cw&Uy  employed  by  Byrne  and  FrothinKluun.  For  7u»v4raumatic  aneu- 
rism the  "  ola  operation '  nould  be  unBuitable,  for  the  Burgeon  could  not  be 
ibsolulely  sure  that  the  disease  might  not  involve  the  innominate,  or  even 
iliewrta;  and  hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  distal  ligature  (first  practiaed  by 
Wardrop)  ia  the  ptan  of  treatment  moat  to  be  recommended.  Of  nine 
patienta  on  whom  tnis  operation  has  been  performed,  four  recovered  (Ward- 


rf.  Bush,  Colson,  Wood),  two  were  relieved  (Wardrop,  Delens),  and  three 
diwl  ( Lambert,  Demm^,  Lane) — a  sufficiently  favorable  record  to  encourage 
1  report  to  the  operation  under  suitable  circumstaDces.' 

InUmal  Carotid  and  Branehet. — Aneuriams  of  the  iotenial  carotid  and 
ib  branches,  including  inlra-cranio^  and  t)U7-a-<>r&tfa/ aneurisms,  may  require 
.'lotion  of  the  common  carotid  artery,  though  digital  compression  with 
■uedical  treatment  should  always  be  first  tried  in  these  cases.  The  results 
''f  orodd  lij^tion  for  intra-orbital  aneurism  are  quite  favorable,  twenty- 
nine  cases,  collected  by  Noyea,  having  given  twenty-five  recoveries  and  but 
•  be  death,  &ud  aixty-four  cases  quoted  by  Wolfe,  from  Sattler,  having  given 
£<nr  recoveries,  ten  &iluree,  and  fourteen  deaths. 

The  irUeraai  earoHd  artery  has  been  successfully  tied  in  cases  of  hemor- 
'^  by  Keith,  Buck,  Briggs,  Sands,  8.  Smith,  A.  T.  Lee,  and  Barba,  but 
'W  not  appear  to  have  been  tied  in  cases  of  aneurism.  Bramlette's  and 
firni's  caeea,  in  which  the  common  carotid  was  tied  with  both  its  branches, 
t»Te  already  been  referred  to  (page  200). 

Teitebral  ArUrjr. — This  vessel  has,  according  to  Prof  Gross,  been  tied 
■^  five  occasions,  and  four  timea  auccessfuUy ;  but  it  does  nut  appear  that 
'£e  apentitm  has  ever  been  attempted  for  aneurism  of  the  vertebral  artery 
■'Mi  Compreasion  and  styptics,  after  laying  open  the  sac,  proved  successful 
-3  a  case  of  traumatic  aneurism  of  the  vertebral,  recorded  by  Kocher,  of  Bern. 

SsbcIsTun  Aneoriam. — The  etatiatica  of  this  aerious  affection  have  been 
■wnicDiarly  investigated  by  Sabine,  of  Xew  York,  Koch,  and  Poland.  The 
l-'llowing  table  shows  the  results  of  various  modes  of  treatment  in  122  cases 
■'•ilecleJ by  the  last-named  writer: — 

'  PlU^Tca  tbirty-eigbtcMeiof  lication  of  the commoD  carotid  by  Brudor'i  method, 
'  "    "  ■  icovery  fativing  oeen  obtained  in  Iwel'B,  with  twonty-flve  deathi, 

d  for  {Half-^rtif  Abtlraet  of  Med.  Seienea,  vol.  ilvili.  p.  1G8), 
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Mode  of  treatment. 


1.  None  I  or  medical  treatment  only 

2.  Moza  and  hypodermic  injection  of  ergot^  .     . 

8.  Direct  compression* 

4.  Compression  on  cardiac  side* 

6.  Injection  of  coagulating  fluids* 

6.  Acupressure  of  axillary  and  innominate    .     . 

7.  Manipulation 

8.  Gkklvano-puncture 

9.  Operation  for  ligation  of  innominate  or  subcla- 

vian begun,  but  not  completed 

10.  Ligature  of  subclavian  (8d  portion),  embracing 

cases  of  subclavio-azillary  aneurism'      .    . 

11.  Ligature  of  subclavian  (1st  portion ),8ubclavio- 

axillary  in  one  case 

12.  Ligature  of  innominate 

13.  Ligature  of  innominate,  carotid,  and  vertebral 

14.  Ligature  of  subclavian  and  carotid'  .... 

15.  Ligature  of  subclavian,  carotid,  and  vertebral 

16.  Ligature  of  axillary  \  tn^^^Ar^^M 

17.  Lilature  of  carotid   |  (P^^^^Y      •    •    •    • 

18.  Amputation  at  shoulder-joint' 


Cases. 


49 
1 
8 
1 
2 
1 
4 
1 


21 

11 
12 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 


122 


Recovered,  or 

in  process  of 

recovery. 


13 
1 

8 

1 

•    • 

■     • 

2 
1 

1 

9 


Died. 


U 


tjun. 


81 


2 
1 
2 


6 

12 

11 
12 

•    • 

1 
1 
4 
1 


88 


84 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  most  promising:  methods  of 
treatment  are  the  m^ical  and  hygienic,  with  compression  in  suitable  cases. 
Manipulation  and  galvano-puncture  are  also  worthy  of  further  trial.  The 
Hunterian  operation  is  justifiable  in  cases  in  which  the  aneurism  is  situated 
in  the  third  portion  of  the  vessel,  so  that  a  ligature  can  be  applied  outside 
of  the  scaleni  muscles,  or  even  between  them — ^the  case  under  such  circum- 
stances approximating  to  one  of  axillary  aneurism.  When,  however,  the 
disease  involves  the  second  portion  of  the  artery,  the  surgeon  can  only 
choose  between  ligation  of  the  innominate  (first  practised  b^  Mott),  ligation 
of  the  first  part  of  the  subclavian,  and  some  form  of  the  distal  operation. 

The  innominate  artery  has,  in  all,  been  tied  in  twenty-one  cases,  of  which 
twenty  proved  fatal.  The  only  instance  of  recovery  is  that  in  which  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  New  Orleans,  tied  also  the  carotid  and  vertebral,  the  patient 

^  Dutoit  has  recently  reported  a  case  successfuUv  treated  by  hypodermic  injections 
of  ergotine,  supplemented  by  digital  pressure  on  toe  cardiac  side  of  the  sac ;  Qay  has 
also  recently  recorded  a  case  in  whico  compression  was  employed  with  marked  ad- 
vantage. 

'  Direct  compression  has  proved  successful  in  a  fourth  case  reported  byKr.  Holmes. 

'  A  case  cured  by  dUtal  compression  has  been  recently  recorded  by  Warren  ^ooe, 
of  New  Orleans. 

*  Dr.  Levis,  of  this  citv,  tried  the  introduction  of  AorseAotrs,  with  a  fatal  resolU 
^  Another  (fatal)  case  has  recently  occurred  in  the  pracUoe  of  Sir  W.  FergoMoo. 

*  A  successful  case  has  been  since  recorded  by  Dr.  Little,  of  Kew  York. 

^  Successful  cases  have  since  been  reported  by  Prof.  Toland,  of  San  Franciaoo,  and 
Dr.  Forbes  Moir,  of  Aberdeen. 

*  Unsuccessful  cases  have  been  since  recorded  by  Mr.  Holden,  Mr.  H.  Smith,  aad 
Mr.  Heath ;  no  effect  was  produced  in  Smith's  case,  which  terminatad  fktally  from 
rupture  of  an  intrathoracic  portion  of  the  aneurism;  in  Heath's  case  acupaodare 
was  afterwards  tried,  but  the  patient  died  eighteen  days  subsequently.  In  a  ftflb 
case,  recorded  by  Mr.  Rose,  the  carotid  was  auo  tied,  and  the  aneurism  was  practi- 
cally  cured  four  weeks  after  the  operation,  though  heiniplegia  had  followed  the  inter- 
ference with  the  cerebral  circulation. 
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surviving  ten  years  and  then  dyin^  from  hemorrhage  from  the  sac,  into 
which  the  blood  had  found  its  way  trough  the  subscapular  artery. 

Oases  of  LigatUm  of  the  Innominate  Artery, 


No. 

ResuU. 

No. 

Reporter. 

Retiilt. 

1 

Mott, 

Died. 

12 

Pirogoff, 

Died. 

2 

Graefe, 

18 

Bujalski, 

(1 

3 

Norman, 

14 

Id. 

It 

4 

Arendti 

15 

Bickenteth, 

CI 

5 

Hall, 

16 

O'Grady,! 

(( 

6 

Bland, 

17 

Smyth,' 

Recovered. 

7 

Lizars, 

1 

18 

Porter,' 

Died. 

8 

Dupuytren, 

19 

Hutin,* 

ft 

9 

Cooper, 

** 

20 

Lynch,* 

<( 

10 

Id. 

21 

Buchanan," 

<f 

11 

Ck>re, 

The  first  portion  of  the  subclavian  has,  including  McGill's  case  of  tempo- 
rary occlusion,  been  tied  nineteen  times,  and  in  every  instance  with  a  fatal 
result.  Seventeen  of  these  operations  were  upon  the  right  side,  and  two 
( Rodgers's  and  McGill's)  upon  the  left. 

Cases  of  lAgcUion  of  the  first  portion  of  the  Subclavian  Artery, 


No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

1 

Colles, 

Died. 

11 

Bajer, 

Died. 

2 

Mott, 

12 

Ltflton," 

3 

Hay  den, 
O'Reilly, 

13 

Parker,' 

4 

14 

Hohart,w 

5 

Partridge, 

16 

Cuvillier," 

6 

Liston, 

16 

Kuhl," 

7 

Rodgers, 

17 

Ayree," 

8 

Auvert, 

18 

Becker," 

9 

:        Id.» 

19 

McGill," 

10 

Arendt, 

We  thus  have  40  cases  of  ligation  of  either  the  innominate  or  the  first 
part  of  the  subclavian,  or,  considering  cases  of  subclavian  aneurism  only, 
31  instances  of  the  proximal  operation,  with  only  one  recovery — surely  not 
f^nough  to  justify  a  repetition  of  the  proceeding  unless  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances.    If  the  operation  is  to  be  done  at  all.  Dr.  Smyth's  example 

*  In  this  cate  the  carotid  also  was  tied.  *  Carotid  and  vertebral  also  tied. 
'  Modified  acupressure  employed  in  this  case. 

^  Operation  for  secondary  nemorrhage. 

'  Operation  for  hemorrhage  after  eunshot  wound. 

*  After  opening  sac ;  patient  died  In  a  few  minutes. 

^  Case  of  axillary  aneurism.  *  Carotid  also  tied. 

*  Carotid  and  vertebral  also  tied. 

^  Distal  operation  for  aortic  aneurism ;  carotid  also  tied. 
"  Traumatic  aneurism  from  bayonet  wound ;  carotid  also  tied. 
''  Operation  for  malignant  tumor  of  head. 
^  For  secondary  hemorrhaee  following  gunshot  wound. 

'*  First  part  of  left  subclavian  temporarily  compressed  with  torsion  forceps ;  pleura 
voanded ;  death  on  sixth  day. 
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should  be  followed,  and  the  vertebral  and  carotid  secured,  as  well  as  the 
innominate. 

The  distal  operation  has  been  somewhat  more  successful,  but  is  still  un- 
promising. What  course  then  is  to  be  pursued  for  an  aneurism  which 
mvolves  the  first  or  second  portion  of  the  subclavian,  and  which  resL*(U< 
bloodless  treatment?  Amputatum  at  the  shoulder-joint  (which  would  act  as  a 
modified  distal  operation)  would  under  such  circumstances  probably  be  the 
best  procedure.  It  would,  as  pointed  out  by  Fergusson,  who  suggested  the 
plan,  have  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  distal  method  of  diverting  the 
force  of  the  circulation  by  removing  the  part  which  previously  demanded) 
an  arterial  supply.  This  method  has  been  put  in  practice  by  rrof.  6penct> 
and  Messrs.  Holden,  H.  Smith,  Heath,  and  W.  Rose,  and  in  the  first-  and 
last-named  surgeons'  cases  with  good  results;  it  might  also  be  properly 
adopted  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of  the  artery,  in  which, 
from  any  circumstance,  the  vessel  could  not  be  reached  beyond  the  scaleni 
muscles.  Willett  has  suggested  that  the  carotid  should  be  tied  (distal  opera- 
tion) in  addition  to  amputation,  and  this  was  done  in  Rose's  case  above 
mentioned. 

Axillary  Aneurism. — This,  which  is  a  less  frequent  affection  than  sub- 
clavian aneurism,  admits  of  several  modes  of  treatment.    Compression  up<»n 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian,  either  by  the  finger,  or  instrumentallr 
(the  patient  being  ansesthetized),  should  be  tried,  and  may  sometimes  prove 
successful,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Lund,  of  Manchester;  advantage  might 
also  be  obtained  from  the  flexion  method,  the  arm  being  bandaged  acntv 
the  chest.    If  it  be  determined  to  resort  to  severer  measures,  the  surgeon 
must  choose  between  ligation  of  the  axillary  below  the  clavicle,  ligation  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian,  the  old  operation,  and  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.    Ligation  of  the  axillary  below  the  clavicle  has  been  done  for 
aneurism  (as  a  Hunterian  operation)  in  21  cases,'  with  8  death?,  giving  a 
mortality  of  38  per  cent.     The  statistics  of  ligation  of  the  third  part  of  tkf 
subclavian,  for  axillary  aneurism,  are  slightly  more  favorable,  67  case?,  ac- 
cording to  Koch,  giving  but  23  deaths — a  mortality  of  only  34  per  cent 
Hence,  the  latter  operation  should,  I  think,  be  preferred,  particularly  as  on 
theoretical  grounds  it  would  seem  to  be  safer  —  ligation  Delow  the  clavicK* 
being  of  the  nature  of  Anel's,  rather  than  of  Hunter's,  method.     Ligation 
of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  is,  however,  in  itself  a  very  seriou* 
operation,'  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire,  with  Mr.  Syme,  whether 
the  old  operation  might  not  in  some  cases  be  preferable.   Statistics  are  a«  yet 
wanting  to  decide  this  question,  but  the  operation,  which  was  tw^ice  succt*?- 
fully  resorted  to  by  Syme  himself,  is  at  least  worthy  of  further  trial.    Ampn- 
tation  at  the  shoulder-joint  for  axillary  aneurism  was  successfully  performt^i 
by  Syme,  and  likewise  by  Morton,  of  this  city,  for  hemorrhai^es  and  ^[angrene 
after  ligation  of  the  second  portion  of  the  subclavian.    Either  this,  or  the 
"old  operation,"  would  be  necessarily  indicated  in  any  case  of  axillary  aneu- 
rism wnich  had  become  diffused,  or  which  threatened  external  ruptore  or 
fangrene  of  the  limb.    Amputation  would  probably  be  the  safer  proceedinc. 
ut  would  of  course  have  the  disadvantage  of  necessarily  sacrificing  tiio 

^  Koch  gives  26  cases,  of  which,  howeyer,  5  appear  to  have  been  for  subcUrian 
aneurism  (distal  operation) ;  one  of  these  was  the  case  in  which  Porter  acupf  esied  tJi^ 
axillary  artery,  and  subsequently  the  innominate. 

'  The  mortality /or  a/^  causes  is.  according  to  Norris's  statistics,  43J  per  cent  {A^ 
Joum.  of  Med,  ScUnees^  July,  1845),  and  according  to  Koch's,  no  less  than  51  per 
cent.     Of  48  cases  recorded  during  our  late  war,  37  terminated  fatally,  a  mortality  i»f 
over  77  per  cent. 
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uppter  extremity.  Hemorrhage  during  either  operation  might  be  prevented 
by  oompreesing  the  subclavian  over  the  first  rib,  through  a  preliminary  in- 
cision above  the  clavicle. 

Aneurisms  of  the  Arm  and  Forearm. — Aneurism  of  the  brachial  artery 
is  a  rare  affection,  of  which  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt  has  been  able  to  collect  but  17 
cases,  including  one  of  his  own.  When  involving  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
artery,  immediately  below  the  axilla,  it  may  be  treated  by  compression  or 
by  flexion,  and,  if  these  &il,  by  the  **  old  operation  **  or  by  amputation,  either 
of  which  would  probably  be  iaSer  than  ligation  of  the  axillary,  whether  in 
the  armpit  or  below  the  clavicle.  For  aneurism  of  the  brachial  at  a  lower 
point,  or  of  either  of  its  branches,  if  compression  fail,  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion should  be  employed.  The  traumatic  and  arterio-venous  aneurisms  met 
with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  as  the  result  of  venesection,  are  best  treated 
by  the  "old  operation"  (see  pp.  198, 199). 


Abdominal  and  Ingninal  Anenrisms. — Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  by  instrumental  compres- 
sion above  the  sac,  in  five  hours  (the  patient  being  under  the  effect  of  chloro- 
form) ;  and  Dr.  Heath,  of  Sunderland,  is  said  to  have  been  equally  successful 
bv  using  pressure,  without  ansesthesia,  continued  for  twenty  minutes — irreg- 
ular compression  for  ten  hours,  with  chloroform,  having  previously  failed. 
A  third  successful  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Moxon  and  Mr.  Durham,  a 
fourth  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  and  a  fifth  by  Dr.  Philipson.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  however,  not  entirely  free  from  danger ;  a  patient  of  Bryant's  died 
eleven  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  clamp  (which  in  this  instance  was  ap- 
plied over  the  aorta  on  the  duUd  side  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ccdiac  axis),  an 
autopsy  revealing  extensive  peritonitis  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument; 
a  second  case,  under  the  care  of  Paget  and  Bloxam,  terminated  fatally  in 
eight  days  from  peritonitis  and  visceral  infarctus ;  a  third  case  is  mentioned 
by  Holmes  aa  having  proved  &tal  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Durham ;  a  fourth 
( in  a  case  of  varicose  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  left  common  iliac  vein)  ter- 
minated fatally  from  gangrene  of  the  intestine  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Simon ; 
and  A  fifth,  from  a  rupture  of  the  sac,  in  a  patient  treated  by  distal  compression 
by  Dr.  Skerritt,  of  Bristol.  Still,  the  successful  result  in  the  first-mentioned 
eases  undoubtedly  brings  within  the  range  of  surgical  treatment  an  affection 
otherwise  almost  hopeless.  The  instrument  to  be  employed  may  be  either 
^^key's  or  Lister's  (Figs.  27,  28),  and  the  pad  must  be  accurately  held  in 
piace  over  the  aorta,  as  complete  interruption  of  the  circulation  is  required. 
The  distal  lieature  has  proved  futile  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of 
its  abdominis  branches,  while  the  Hunterian  operation  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  question. 

Aneurism  of  the  common  iliac  artery  may  be  treated  by  compression  on 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac,  the  patient  oeing  in  a  state  of  ansesthesia.  Cases 
are  recorded  by  Mapother,  Heath,  Eck,  and  others,  in  which  satisfactory 
cures  have  been  in  this  way  obtained.  If  possible,  the  compressing  pad  should 
be  applied  over  the  iliac  artery  itself,  but  if  the  size  of  the  tumor  will  not  per- 
mit this,  over  the  aorta.  Varick's  case  of  successftil  distal  compression  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Li^atum  of  the  abdominal  aorta  for  ineuinal  aneurism,  was  first  performed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,*  in  1817,  and  has  oeen  since  repeated  by  James,  Mur- 

'  Sir  Ajtley  Cooper'g  operation,  perhaps  the  boldest  in  the  history  of  surgery,  has 
beeo  much  criticised — many  surgical  writers  following  Guthrie  in  believing  that  it  is 
slways  possible  to  secure  the  common  iliac  through  an  incision  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  abdomen.    That  this  is  not  always  so,  is  shown  by  Stokes's  case,  in  which  the 
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should  be  followed,  and  the  vertebral  and  carotid  secured,  aa  well  as  the 
innominate. 

The  distal  oneration  has  been  somewhat  more  successful,  but  is  still  un- 
promising. What  course  then  is  to  be  pursued  for  an  aneurism  which 
involves  the  first  or  second  portion  of  the  subclavian,  and  which  resL^ta* 
bloodless  treatment?  AmpuJUdion  at  the  ehotUder-joint  (which  would  act  as  a 
modified  distal  operation)  would  under  such  circumstances  probably  be  the 
best  procedure.  It  would,  as  pointed  out  by  Fergusson,  who  suggested  the 
plan,  have  the  advantage  over  the  ordinary  distal  method  of  diverting  the 
force  of  the  circulation  by  removing  the  part  which  previously  demandeti 
an  arterial  supply.  This  method  has  been  put  in  practice  by  rrof.  Spenoe 
and  Messrs.  Holden,  H.  Smith,  Heath,  and  W.  Rose,  and  in  the  first-  and 
last-named  surgeons'  cases  with  good  results;  it  might  also  be  properly 
adopted  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  third  portion  of  the  artery,  in  which, 
from  any  circumstance,  the  vessel  could  not  be  reached  beyond  the  scaleni 
muscles.  Willett  has  suggested  that  the  carotid  should  be  tied  (distal  opera- 
tion) in  addition  to  amputation,  and  this  was  done  in  Rose's  case  above 
mentioned. 

Axillary  Aneurism.  — This,  which  is  a  less  frequent  aflTection  than  sub- 
clavian aneurism,  admits  of  several  modes  of  treatment.  Compreasion  upc»D 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian,  either  by  the  finger,  or  instrumentallj 
(the  patient  being  ansesthetized),  should  be  tried,  and  may  sometimes  prove 
successful,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Lund,  of  Manchester;  advantage  might 
also  be  obtained  from  the  flexion  method,  the  arm  being  bandaged  across 
the  chest.  If  it  be  determined  to  resort  to  severer  measures,  the  8urge«>n 
must  choose  between  ligation  of  the  axillary  below  the  clavicle,  ligation  of 
the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian,  the  old  operation,  and  amputation  at  the 
shoulder-joint.  Ligation  of  the  axiUary  below  the  clavicle  has  been  done  for 
aneurism  (as  a  Hunterian  operation)  in  21  cases,^  with  8  deaths,  giving  a 
mortality  of  38  per  cent.  The  statistics  of  ligation  of  the  third  part  of  the 
subclavian^  for  axillary  aneurism,  are  slightly  more  favorable,  67  cases,  ac- 
cording to  Koch,  giving  but  23  deaths — a  mortality  of  only  34  per  wni. 
Hence,  the  latter  operation  should,  I  think,  be  preferred,  particularly  as  on 
theoretical  grounds  it  would  seem  to  be  safer  —  ligation  below  the  clavicl«» 
being  of  the  nature  of  Anel's,  rather  than  of  Hunter's,  method.  Ligation 
of  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  is,  however,  in  itself  a  very  serious 
operation,*  and  it  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  inquire,  with  Mr.  Syroe,  whether 
the  old  operation  might  not  in  some  cases  be  preferable.  Statistics  are  as  Vf  t 
wanting  to  decide  this  question,  but  the  operation,  which  was  twice  success 
fully  resorted  to  bv  Syme  himself,  is  at  least  worthy  of  further  trial.  Ampu- 
tatio?i  at  the  shoulder-joird  for  axillary  aneurism  was  successfully  perfonut^i 
by  Syme,  and  likewise  by  Morton,  of  this  city,  for  hemorrhages  and  gangrvnt* 
after  ligation  of  the  second  portion  of  the  subclavian.  Either  tlus,  or  ihr 
'^  old  operation,"  would  be  necessarily  indicated  in  any  case  of  axillary  antu- 
rism  woich  had  become  difiused,  or  which  threatened  external  rupture  or 
gangrene  of  the  limb.  Amputation  would  probably  be  the  safer  proeeedinir. 
but  would  of  course  have  the  disadvantage  of  necessarily  sacrificing  the 

^  Koch  g^ives  26  cases,  of  which,  however,  5  appear  to  have  been  for  subclaTiaa 
aneurism  (distal  operation) ;  one  of  these  was  the  caae  in  which  Porter  acupreiied  th<^ 
axillary  artery,  and  subsequently  the  innominate. 

»  The  mortality /or  a^/  causes  is,  according  to  Norris's  statistics,  434  per  cent  {A^ 
Journ.  of  Med.  Sciences^  July,  1846),  and  according  to  Koch's,  no  less  than  51  per 
cent.    Of  48  cases  recorded  during  our  late  war,  37  terminated  fatally,  a  mortality  of 
over  77  per  cent. 
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Upper  extremity.  Hemorrhage  during  either  operation  might  be  prevented 
by  compreesing  the  subclavian  over  tne  first  rib,  through  a  preliminary  in- 
cision above  the  clavicle. 

Anenrisins  of  the  Arm  and  Forearm. — ^Aneurism  of  the  brachial  artery 
is  A  rare  affection,  of  which  Dr.  L.  E.  Holt  has  been  able  to  collect  but  17 
cases,  includii^  one  of  his  own.  When  involving  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
artery,  immediately  below  the  axilla,  it  may  be  treated  by  compression  or 
by  flexion,  and,  if  these  fail,  by  the  **  old  operation  "  or  by  amputation,  either 
of  which  would  probably  be  mer  than  ligation  of  the  axillary,  whether  in 
the  armpit  or  below  the  clavicle.  For  aneurism  of  the  brachial  at  a  lower 
point,  or  of  either  of  its  branches,  if  compression  fail,  the  Hunterian  opera- 
tion should  be  employed.  The  traumatic  and  arterio-venous  aneurisms  met 
with  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  as  the  result  of  venesection,  are  best  treated 
by  the  "old  operation"  (see  pp.  198, 199). 

Abdominal  and  Inguinal  Aneurisms. — Dr.  Murray,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  cured  an  aneurism  of  the  ahdominal  aorta  by  instrumental  compres- 
sion above  the  sac,  in  five  hours  (the  patient  being  under  the  effect  of  chloro- 
form) ;  and  Dr.  Heath,  of  Sunderland,  is  said  to  have  been  equally  successful 
by  using  pressure,  without  ansesthesia,  continued  for  twenty  minutes — irreg- 
ular compression  for  ten  hours,  with  chloroform,  having  previously  failed. 
A  third  successful  case  has  been  reported  by  Dr.  Moxon  and  Mr.  Durham,  a 
f(»urth  by  Dr.  Greenhow,  and  a  fifth  by  Dr.  Philipson.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  however,  not  entirely  free  from  danger ;  a  patient  of  Bryant's  died 
eleven  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  clamp  (which  in  this  instance  was  ap- 
plied over  the  aorta  on  the  distcU  side  of  an  aneurism  of  the  ocs/toc  axis)^  an 
autopsy  revealing  extensive  peritonitis  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  instrument; 
a  second  case,  under  the  care  of  Paget  and  Bloxam,  terminated  fatally  in 
eight  days  from  peritonitis  and  visceral  infarctus ;  a  third  case  is  mentioned 
by  Holmes  as  having  proved  fatal  in  the  practice  of  Mr.  Durham ;  a  fourth 
( m  a  case  of  varicose  aneurism  of  the  aorta  and  left  common  iliac  vein)  ter- 
minated fatally  from  gangrene  of  the  intestine  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Simon ; 
aod  a  fifth,  from  a  rupture  of  the  sac,  in  a  patient  treated  by  distal  compression 
by  Dr.  Skerritt,  of  Bristol.  Still,  the  successful  result  in  the  first-mentioned 
cases  undoubtedly  brings  within  the  range  of  surgical  treatment  an  affection 
otherwise  almost  hopeless.  The  instrument  to  be  employed  may  be  either 
Skey's  or  Lister's  (Tigs.  27,  28),  and  the  pad  must  be  accurately  held  in 
place  over  the  aorta,  as  complete  interruption  of  the  circulation  is  required. 
The  distal  lieature  has  proved  futile  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  or  of 
\u  abdominis  branches,  while  the  Hunterian  operation  is  manifestly  out  of 
the  question. 

Aneurism  of  the  eommon  iliac  artery  may  be  treated  by  compression  on 
the  cardiac  side  of  the  sac,  the  patient  oeing  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia.  Cases 
are  recorded  by  Mapother,  Heath,  Eck,  and  others,  in  which  satisfactory 
cures  have  been  in  this  way  obtained.  If  possible,  the  compressing  pad  should 
be  applied  over  the  iliac  artery  itself,  but  if  the  size  of  the  tumor  will  not  per- 
mit this,  over  the  aorta.  Varick's  case  of  successful  distal  compression  has 
already  been  mentioned. 

Liaaticn  of  the  abdominal  aorta  for  inguinal  aneurism,  was  first  performed 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,'  in  1817,  and  has  been  since  repeated  by  James,  Mur- 

*  Sir  Astley  Cooper'g  operation,  perhaps  the  boldest  in  the  history  of  surgery,  has 
been  much  criticised — many  surgical  writers  following  Guthrie  in  believing  that  it  is 
slvaya  possible  to  secure  the  common  iliac  through  an  incision  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  abdomen.    That  this  is  not  always  so,  is  shown  by  Stokes^s  case,  in  which  the 
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ray,  Monteiro,  South,  McGuire,  of  Richmond,  Va.,*  Stokes,  of  Dublin  (br 
Porter's  method  of  modified  acupressure),  and  Watson,  of  Edinburgh.' 
Czemy,  of  Vienna,  has  also  tied  the  aorta  for  hemorrhage  following  a  gun- 
shot wound,  after  previous  ligation  of  the  external  and  common  iliacs,  and 
Czemy,  of  Heidelberg,  for  hemorrhage  during  an  operation  for  extirpati<m 
of  the  kidney.  All  of  these  cases  proved  &tal,  though  Monteiro's  patient 
survived  until  the  tenth  day.  In  Cooper's,  James's,  and  Watson's  cases,  the 
incision  was  made  through  the  linea  alba,  and  in  the  others  on  the  left  side, 
as  in  ligating  the  common  iliac.  The  uniformly  fatal  result  of  this  opera- 
tion should  forbid  its  employment,  unless  under  very  exceptional  circum- 
stances. If,  however,  the  patient  were  dying  from  hemorrhage,  and  the 
common  iliac  could  not  be  secured,  as  happened  in  the  cases  of  Cooper, 
McGuire,  Watson,  and  Czemy,  ligation  of  the  aorta  would  seem  to  be  not 
only  justifiable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 

Li^aiion  of  the  common  iliac  artery  T which  was  first  practised,  in  1812, 
by  Gibson,  of  this  city,  in  a  case  of  gunshot  injury)  may  be  required  in  case? 
of  aneurism  involving  the  common  iliac  artery,  or  either  of  its  oranches.  Tu 
the  32  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  of  New  York,  may  be  added 
a  fetal  one  recorded  by  Baudelocque,  and  34  since  reported,  viz.,  the  suc- 
cessful cases  of  Bickersteth,  Brainard,  Luzenburg,  Cock,  McKinlay,  Caldas, 
Chiappini,  Richter,  and  Sands,  and  the  &tal  cases  of  Gurlt,  Biineer,  Ham- 
mono,  Hargrave,  Maunder,  Watson,  Delisle,  Baxter,  Czemy,  Buscn,  McK^, 
Isham,  Cutter,  Hamilton,  Baker,  Ingram,  Barral,  D' Almeida,  Pitta,  Bar- 
bosa,  Ladureau,  Gouley,  Carr,  C.  T.  Hunter,  and  A.  B.  Mott.  Of  the  whole 
67  cases,  but  16  terminated  successftilly — a  gloomy  record  which  hardly 
warrants  a  resort  to  this  proceeding  unless  in  exceptional  cases. 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  operation  would,  in  some  cases  of  aneuriam  of 
the  common  iliac,  be  preferable  to  ligation  of  that  vessel,  as  it  certainly  would 
be  to  ligation  of  the  aorta.  This  procedure  has,  however,  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed ;  it  was  attempted  by  Cooper  in  the  case  in  which  that  surgeon  tied  the 
aorta,  and  was  believed  to  have  been  performed  in  a  case  of  iliac  aneurism 
operated  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Syme.  In  this  instance,  the  loss  of  blood  was  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  Lister's  aortic  compressor,  and  the  patient  recovered  from 
the  operation,  but  died  about  three  months  afterwards  from  pleurisy — ^when 
an  autopsy  showed  the  aneurism  to  have  been  of  the  external  iliac,  the  Hira- 
tures  having  been  really  applied  below  the  biftircationof  the  common  trunk. 

Aneurisms  of  Internal  niac  and  Branches. — ^Aneurisms  of  the  internal 
iliac,  and  of  the  pudic  artery,  are  extremely  rare,  there  being,  according  to 
Erichsen,  but  one  case  of  each  known.  Aneurisms  of  the  gluteal  and  L^ohi- 
atic  arteries  are  more  common,  and  may  be  treated  in  a  variety  of  wai>. 
Fischer,'  of  Hanover,  has  particularly  investigated  the  statistics  of  the^' 
affections,  and  from  an  analysis  of  35  cases  (14  of  traumatic  and  21  of  spon- 
taneous aneurism)  concludes  that  the  injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  t^ 
the  best  mode  of  treatment.  If  this  method  fiiil,  or  if  it  be  not  thought  pro- 
per to  employ  it,  it  would  further  appear  that  for  traumatic  aneurisms  the 

incision  was  made  on  the  left  side  for  a  right  iliao  aneurism,  and  yet  '*  any  attempt  to 
deligate  the  common  iliac  would,''  it  was  found,  '*be  impracticable,"  on  account  of 
the  overlapping  and  adhesion  of  the  aneurismal  tumor.  (jhtb,<iiiart  Jimmalcf  Meti 
Science f  Aug.  1869,  p.  5.) 

'  In  this  case,  it  was  intended  to  tie  the  common  iliac,  but  the  aneurism  was  founJ 
to  involve  the  aorta,  and  burst  during  the  examination.  (Am.  Journal  of  Af^. 
Sciences,  Oct.  1868,  p.  416.) 

'  For  secondary  hemorrhage,  after  previous  ligation  of  the  common  iliac. 

'  Archiv  fur  klin.  Chirurgie  (Langenbeck),  zi.  Band,  S  Heft,  S.  827. 
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method.  The  considerations  which  should  guide  the  surgeon  in  choosing 
between  these  modes  of  treatment  have  already  been  set  forth,  and  need  not 
be  again  referred  to  (pages  557, 562).  Popliteal  aneurisms  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  treatment  by  flexion,  and  by  the  use  of  Esmarch's  bandage. 
The  latter  mode  of  treatment  is,  according  to  Bellamy,  most  apt  to  succeed 
when  the  sac  already  contains  a  certain  amount  of  fibrinous  clot. 

Ligation  of  the  superficial  femorcU  artery  would  appear  to  be  a  more  success- 
ful operation  when  performed  for  femoral,  than  when  for  popliteal,  aneurism, 
the  reason  being  that  the  risk  of  ganerene  fi'om  venous  congestion  is  much 
greater  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former.  This  is  seen  very  clearly  from 
Norris's  statistics,  which  embrace  22  cases  of  ligation  for  femoral  aneurism, 
with  only  one  death  (from  hemorrhage),  and  154  cases  of  the  same  opera- 
lion  for  popliteal  aneurism,  with  39  deaths — of  which  no  less  than  19  were 
fmm  gangrene.  Norris's  table  embraces  in  all  204  cases,  with  50  deaths  and 
154  recoveries;  or,  if  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurisms  alone  are  considered, 
176  cases,  with  40  deaths  and  136  recoveries — consecutive  amputation  having 
been  performed  in  5  of  the  success^l  and  in  6  of  the  unsuccessful  cases.  The 
mortality  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  artery  for  femoral  and  popliteal  aneurism 
is,  according  to  these  statistics,  22.7  per  cent.,  or  about  one  in  four  and  a 
halE  Crisp's  statistics  are  more  favorable,  giving  122  cases,  with  107  recove- 
ries (7  after  amputation)  and  only  15  deaths,  a  mortality  of  but  a  little  over 
12  per  cent.,  and  this  is,  according  to  Holmes,  about  the  death-rate  of  the 
operation  in  London  hospital  practice  of  the  present  day.  Syme's  remarkable 
record  of  35  operations,  with  only  one  death,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

Diffused  aneurism  of  the  popliteal  artery  usually  requires  amputation ; 
while  if  the  femoral  be  the  vessel  affected,  the  "old  operation  "  may  be  ad- 
vantageously substituted,  as  has  been  done,  with  the  most  gratifying  results, 
by  Birkett  and  by  Forster. 

Anenritnu  of  the  Arteries  of  the  Leg  and  Foot  are  extremely  rare,  but 
if  met  with,  should  be  treated  by  compression,  etc.,  or,  if  necessary,  by  liga- 
tion on  the  cardiac  side  of  the  tumor.  The  injection  of  perchloride  of  iron 
proved  successful  in  a  case  of  tibial  aneurism  reported  by  Denuc^. 

The  lines  for  the  ligaiion  of  the  various  arteries  have  already  been  given 
Tpages  199-207). 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

DISEASES  OF  BONE. 

The  diseases  of  bone  may  be  divided  into  those  which  depend  upon  the 
inflammatory  process,  and  those  which  involve  structural,  non-inflammatory 
changes.  The  affections  which  are  to  be  considered  under  the  first  head  are 
Periostitis,  Osteitis,  Osteo-myelitis,  Epiphysitis,  Abscess,  Caries,  and  Necrosis. 

Inflammatory  Diseases  of  Bone. 

Periostitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Periosteum,  is  a  frequent  consequence 
of  wounds  or  other  injuries,  or  of  certain  diseases,  as  Syphilis.  It  may  be 
primary,  or  may  be  secondary,  to  inflammation  of  the  bone  itself,  or  of  its 
medulla.  The  Pathological  Changes  in  periostitis  consist  in  swelling  (tern- 
pcrary  hypertrophy)  of  the  periosteum,  followed  by  rapid  cell-proliferation 

87 
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of  its  deep  or  oeteogenetic  layer,  or  a  rapid  accumulation  of 'wandering  cells 
(see  pages  37  and  225),  and  resulting  in  the  production  of  inflammatory 
lympn;  these  changes  may  be  quicklj  arrested,  the  part  returning  to  its 
K)rmer  condition,  and  the  newly  formea  material  being  gradually  utilized 
in  the  normal  maintenance  of  the  bone — or  the  part  may  remain  perma- 
nently thickened,  or  in  a  state  of  scleroHs  or  induration.  These  chanses  are 
usually  accompanied  by  a  softening  or  meduUization  of  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  bone,  if  the  irritation  be  more  intense  (as  is  seen  in  diffuse  perioMUig ), 
there  may  be  a  rapid  formation  of  pus,  when  necrosis  of  the  subjacent  bone 
is  apt  to  follow.  T.  Smith  has  described,  under  the  name  of  hemorrhage 
periostUia,  a  condition  in  which  bleeding  occurs  between  the  periosteum  and 
the  bone. 

Sytnptoms. — The  symptoms  of  ordinary  periostitis  are  those  of  deep-seated 
inflammation  in  general,  viz.,  swelling,  corresponding  to  the  extent  of  in- 
flamed periosteum,  heat,  pain,  tenderness  on  pressure,  etc.  The  pain  is  apt 
to  be  worse  at  night.  The  attachment  of  the  periosteum  to  the  subjacent 
bone  IB  loosened,  giving  sometimes  a  pufly  or  even  boggy  feel  to  the  part. 
In  diffuse  periostitis  (which  is  much  the  most  serious  form  of  the  aflection, 
and  which  chiefly  involves  the  long  bones,  especially  the  femur,  tibia,  or 
humerus,  and  is  usually  the  result  of  injury,  in  young  persons  of  a  strumous 
diathesis),  the  inflammation  rapidly  spreads,  frequently  involving  the  peri- 
osteal covering  of  the  entire  shaft,  and  if  (as  is  sometimes  the  case)  compli- 
cated with  osteo-myelitis,  perhaps  attacking  the  epiphyses  and  neighboring 
joints  as  well.  In  this  form  of  the  disease  the  production  of  lymph,  and  subse- 
quently of  pus,  is  rapidly  eflected,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  Sub- 
periosteal Abscess,  There  \b  usually  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance, 
and  fatal  pyaemia  not  unfrequently  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  aflection. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  ordinary  circumscribed  form  of  periostitis  is  easily  recog- 
nized :  the  difiused  variety  may  be  mistaken  for  aiffuse  inflammation  of  thf 
areolar  tissue,  or  for  rheumatism.  From  the  former  it  may  be  distinguishetl 
by  its  not  spreading  beyond  the  neighboring  joints,  and  irom  the  latter  by 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  the  early  occurrence  of  suppuration. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  circumscribed  periostitis  consists  in  the  ap- 
plication of  poultices,  preceded  perhaps  by  a  few  leeches,  with  opium  to  re- 
lieve pain,  and,  in  the  more  chronic  stages,  in  the  use  of  blisters  and  the 
administration  of  the  iodide  of  potassium.  Advantage  may  often  be  deriveil 
from  a  free  or  subcutaneous  incision,  so  as  to  relieve  the  tense  state  of  the 
periosteum,  and  encourage  resolution.  In  the  treatment  of  the  diffuse  form 
of  the  disease,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  free  incisions  tlurough  the 
inflamed  periosteum,  so  as  to  relax  the  parts,  and  allow  the  escape  of  pus,  if 
there  be  any ;  these  incisions  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  allow  or  free  drain- 
age, and  should  be  repeated  as  often  as  necessary.  At  the  same  time,  the 
strength  of  the  patient  must  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  concentrated  fooii 
and  stimulus,  and  by  the  administration  of  tonics  (especially  quinia ),  with 
anodynes  to  relieve  pain.  In  favorable  cases,  the  patient  may  recover  with 
the  loss  of  more  or  less  bone  by  necrosis,  but  pytemia  will  often  lead  to  a 
fatal  termination.  If  the  destruction  of  bone  be  evidently  too  great  for  the 
recuperative  powers  of  nature  to  cope  with,  and  particularly  if  the  noiijhhur- 
ing  joints  become  implicated  (pyarthrosis),  showing  that  the  a^*tion  b 
probably  complicated  with  suppurative  osteo-myelitis,  amputation  should  be 
performed — if  the  patient  is  in  a  condition  to  bear  it — and  I  have  under  such 
circumstances  removed  the  arm  at  the  shoulder-joint,  with  the  happiest 
result.  The  statistics  of  amputation  for  subperiosteal  abscess,  |mrticularlT 
in  the  femur,  are,  however,  so  gloomy,  that  the  operation  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  a  last  resort. 
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Ostoitu,  or  Infiammaixon  of  the  OssetyuB  Tismte  itself,  ia  seldom  if  ever  met 
with  as  A  primary  affection,  though  it  ia  a  very  frequent  gecondary  complica- 
tion of  either  periostitis  or  oflteo-myelitis.  In  feet,  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  whichever  constituent  of  bone  i»  firet  affected,  all  are  sooner  or  later 
involved.  The  firat  Palholo^usal  Change  due  to  oeteitis  is  a  nojtening  or 
medvUicatUm  of  the  bone  tissue.  Absorption  of  the  earthy  constituente  oc- 
curs, while  the  Haversian  canals,  lacunie,  and  canaJicuH  become  widened, 
many  disappearing  by  the  coalescence  of  numerous  spaces  and  canals.  "  The 
enlarged  Haversian  canals,"  says  Paget,  "  present  the  appearance  of  medul- 
lary spaces,  and  are  filled  with  a  soft,  rapialy  growing  tissue  not  unlike  that 
of  granulations."  This  process  ia  rapidly  acoomplislied.  Oilier  having  seen 
complete  medullization  of  the  phalanges,  without  necrosis,  in  the  short  space 
of  tventv  days.  Afi  the  result  of  this  medullization,  the  bone  becomes  en- 
larged (toough  it  loses  in  weight),  the  layers  of  its  walls  becoming  separated, 
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and  thus  giving  a  porous  appearance — whence  this  condition  is  called  rare- 
faetion  or  otteo^>oro»u.  The  bone  ol^n  at  the  same  time  becomes  elongated, 
from  transference  of  irritation  to  the  epiphyseal  cartilage.  Paget  has  de- 
■fribed,  under  the  name  of  osteitis  deformans,  a  condition  in  which  the  bones 
yield  to  pressure  and  become  much  distorted.  Three  out  of  four  cases  ter- 
minated in  the  development  of  cancer. 

If  the  imitation  be  intense  or  continued,  the  process  of  medullization,  or 
•letaleifieaiion,  as  it  is  also  called,  mav  run  on  to  the  occurrence  of  suppura- 
tion,  with  perhaps  caries  and  necrosis ;  in  other  cases,  the  deposit  or  bony 
matter  is  renewe<I,  the  part,  perhaps,  eventually  becoming  abnormally  solid 
and  heavy,  the  walls  oeing  thickened  and  the  marrow-cavity  encroached 
upon — when  the  condition  known  as  seleroeit  or  ebumatiort  results.  These 
various  conditions  are  frequently  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone,  one 
specimen  thus  often  exhibitingat  once  osteo-poroais.ebumation,  and  necrosis. 

SympUmu. — The  symptoms  of  osteitis  are  th<»c  of  periostitis,  with  which 
the  disease  is  almost  invariably  complicated.    The  osteocopic  pains  are  per- 
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hape  more  marked,  and  the  tenderness  greater,  while  the  limb  feels  heavier 
and  more  helpless. 

Treatment — ^The  treatment  is  essentially  that  recommended  for  periostitis ; 
if  a  deep  incision  do  not  afford  relief,  a  longitudinal  section  should  be  made 
through  the  bone,  down  to  the  medullary  canal,  with  a  Hey's  saw,  or  (which 
is  better  if  the  disease  have  run  on  to  suppuration)  a  small  disc  of  bone  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  a  trephine.  The  escape  of  pus,  if  there  be  any,  is 
thus  permitted,  and  the  part  placed  in  the  most  favorable  position  for  recovery. 

Osteo-myelitis,  as  the  term  is  used  in  these  pages,  signifies  Inftammatum 
of  the  Medulla  or  Marrow  of  Bone,  This  disease  has  been  made  a  subject  of 
special  study  by  Dr.  John  A.  Lidell,  of  New  York,  who  has  published  by 
far  the  best  account  of  the  affection  to  be  found  in  our  own,  if  not  in  any, 
language.  Osteo-myelitis  may  occur  as  a  primary  affection,  or  may  be 
secondary  to  inflammation  of  the  periosteum,  or  of  the  bone  itself — ^being, 
indeed,  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  osteitis  or  periostitis,  or  both.  It 
may  occasionally  occur  idiopathically,  but  is  usually  a  traumatic  affection, 
resulting  particularly  from  contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  bone,  and  hence 
is  of  special  interest  in  military  practice  (see  page  171).  Several  varieties 
of  osteo-myelitis  have  been  described  by  surgicaf  writers,  as  the  acute  and 
chronic^  or  the  diffused  and  drcurmcrrbed,  A  better  classification  would 
appear  to  be  one  founded  upon  the  pathological  condition  in  different  casct^, 
according  as  the  inflammatory  change  is  limited  to  cell-proliferation  and  the 
production  of  lymph,  or  runs  on  to  suppuration,  or  to  sloughing.  We  may 
thus  speak  of — 1,  simple;  2,  suppurative;  and  3,  gangrenous  oMeo-myeiiti^. 

1.  Simple  Osteo-myelitis  is  constantly  met  with  in  connection  with  osteitis 
and  periostitis.  It  is  present  in  a  circumscribed  form  in  many  cases  of  simple 
fracture,  in  which,  by  causing  a  retrograde  metamorphosis  into  bone,  it  gives 
rise  to  the  so-called  pin  callus.  The  pathological  change  which  characterizes 
simple  osteo-myelitis  is  called  by  Lidell  camifieation  or  hepatization  of  ihr 
marrow,  "  The  first  anatomical  alteration  in  osteo-myelitis,  beyond  mere 
hypenemia  of  the  involved  bloodvessels,  appears  to  be,"  according  to  Dr. 
Woodward, "  cell  multiplication  affecting  the  connective  tissue  corpuscles  of 
the  marrow,  and  of  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  bloodvesseb  in  the 
canals  of  Havers.  As  a  consequence,  the  true  osseous  tissue  is  encroached 
upon,  and  the  portions  of  it  which  immediately  adjoin  the  multiplying  con- 
nective tissue  disappear.  ...  It  appears  probable  .  .  .  that  the 
bone  cells  which  occupy  the  lacunae  next  to  the  multiplying  connective  tissue 
themselves  enlarge  and  multiply,  the  matrix  between  them  being  absorbed, 
and  that  thus  the  bone  cells  themselves  contribute  to  the  resulting  granulation 
tissue.  The  feX  in  the  adipose  tissue  cells  of  the  marrow  is  also  absorbeti, 
and  these  cells  appear  to  contribute  by  their  multiplication  to  the  granulation 
tissue  formed,  as  is  the  case  in  inflammation  of  the  subcutaneous  adipose 
tissue."  This  granulation  tissue  of  simple  osteo-myelitis  can  be  well  seen  in 
the  florid  button  of  granulations  which  covers  the  sawn  end  of  a  bone,  in  the 
stump  of  an  amputation.  Carnified  marrow  is  of  a  tough,  almost  fibrous,  con- 
sistence, and  usually  of  a  more  or  less  vivid  red  color,  sometimes  yellowii<h 
from  the  admixture  of  fat  or  of  imperfectly  organized  lymph,  or  deep  rwl,  or 
almost  black  from  hemorrhagic  extravasation,  which  JLiaell  calls  apoplexy 
of  the  marrow. 

(.^amified  marrow  may  gradually  return  to  its  normal  state,  or  may  run  on  to 
suppuration,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  may  undergo  a  retrograde  metamorphotis, 
giving  rbe  to  the  formation  of  a  cylinder  of  bone,  and  perhaps  to  complete 
obliteration  of  the  marrow-cavity.  This  is  a  not  infrequent  termination  of 
dimple  osteo-myelitis. 
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2.  Suppurative  Osteo-myelitU^  may  be  regarded  as  a  later  stage  of  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  suppurative  is  preceded  by  simple 
osteo-myelitis,  the  lymph  corpuscles  of  the  granulation  tissue  of  the  latter 
being  converted  into  pus  corpuscles,  and  suppuration  beginning  in  several 
distinct  foci,  which  afterwards  coalesce.  In  some  instances,  however,  under 
the  depressing  effect  of  bad  hygienic  or  constitutional  influences,  the  produc- 
tion of  pus  is  so  rapid  as  to  render  the  suppurative  form  of  the  disease  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  primary  affection.  If  the  pyogenic  change  be  limited 
to  a  small  area,  the  condition  known  as  Oirt^m^enbea  Suppuration  or  Abscess 
of  Bone  is  produced — an  affection  which  is  quite  amenable  to  treatment  (see 
page  583).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  medullary  suppuration  be  diffused,' 
involving,  perhaps,  the  whole  marrow-cavity,  the  affection  becomes  one  of  the 
gravest  character — wide-spread  necrosis  resulting  as  an  almost  necessary 
consequence,  even  if  the  occurrence  of  pyaemia  do  not  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 

3.  Chmgrenous  Osteo-myeliHs  is  a  comparatively  rare  affection.  It  occurs, 
just  as  inflammatory  gangrene  in  other  parts,  from  a  higher  grade  of  irrita- 
tion than  is  concerned  in  the  production  of  the  simple  or  suppurative  varie- 
ties. When  attacked  by  gangrenous  osteo-myelitis,  the  marrow  assumes  a 
very  dark,  almost  black,  hue,  and  has  a  gangrenous  odor.  When  examined 
with  the  microscope,  the  cell-formations  are,  according  to  Lidell,  found  to 
have  been  destroyed,  amorphous  matter  (the  dibris  of  pre-existing  histologi- 
cal structures)  alone  remaining,  with  perhaps  some  connective  tissue — ^all 
stained  of  a  dark  color  by  decomposing  hsematoidin.  The  same  bone  may 
be^  at  the  same  time,  affected  in  a  different  part  by  each  of  these  varieties 
of  osteo-myelitis. 

Osteo-myelitis,  in  whatever  form  it  appears,  has  a  marked  tendency  to 
spread  towards  the  trunk — the  upper  portions  of  the  long  bones  (at  least  in 
the  ease  of  the  femur  and  humerus,  which  are  the  bones  most  often  affected) 
being  almost  always  more  seriously  involved  than  the  lower.  In  a  case, 
however,  of  osteo-myelitis  affecting  the  tibiae  observed  by  Dr.  H.  Allen, 
the  lower  portion  of  the  medulla  was  most  inflamed. 

Beside  tne  immediate  risks  of  osteo-myelitis,  of  which  the  chief  is  unques- 
tionably the  occurrence  of  pyamia,  serious  consequences  may  ensue  from  the 
implication  of  the  other  constituents  of  the  affected  bone ;  thus,  as  the  result 
of  secondary  osteitis,  there  may  be  caries,  or  necrosis,  which  may  involve 
the  internal  laminae  only  (central  necrosis),  or,  if  accompanied  with  difllise 
periostitis  and  subperiosteal  abscess,  may  involve  the  external  laminae  only 
( peripheral  necrosis),  or  may  cause  the  destruction  of  the  whole  thickness 
of  the  shaft  (total  necrosis).  Again,  from  extension  in  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, separation  of  the  epiphyses  may  follow,  or,  the  epiphyses  themselves 
being  involved,  ulceration  of  the  articulating  cartilages  and  secondary  pyar- 
throsis  of  the  neighboring  joints  may  ensue. 

Symptoms  and  Diagnosis  of  OstecHnyelitis. — Simple  osteo-myelitis  is  ordi- 
narily attended  by  no  recognizable  symptoms,  being  indeed  usually  a  con- 
servative process  which  can  scarcely  be  called  morbid.  When  it  does  pass 
the  border-line  between  health  and  disease,  its  symptoms  are  indistinguishable 
from  those  of  the  osteitis  and  penostitb  by  which  it  is  accompanied.     Even 

'  SuppttratiTe  osteo-myelitis  is  often  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  contact  of  infectious 
maieriajs,  and  its  occurrence  to  be  preventable  by  the  adoption  of  Lister's  mode  of 
dressing;  but  Colin  has  shown  by  experiments  on  the  lower  animals  that  it  is  not 
excited  by  prolonged  exposure  or  any  part  of  the  bone  to  the  atmosphere,  nor  even 
by  the  application  of  putrid  substances ;  its  development  seems  to  be  rather  due  to 
lie  action  of  constitutional  causes. 

*  This  is  the  only  form  of  the  disease  which  is  recognized  under  the  name  of  osteo- 
myelitis by  many  systematic  writers. 
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Buppurative  and  gangrenous  oeteo-myelitis  can  rarely  be  recognized  during 
life,  unless  the  bone  affected  be  in  an  unhealed  stump,  when  the  protrusion 
from  the  marrow-cavity  of  a  suppurating  or  sloughing  ^ngous  mass,  or  an 
exploration  with  the  finger  or  probe,  would,  of  course,  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  affection.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  symptoms  will  be  usually  com- 
pletely masked  by  those  of  the  accompanying  difluse  periostitis;  if,  however, 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Lidell,  the  free  mcisions  which  were  recommended  for 
the  latter  affection  should  fiiil  in  any  case  to  give  relief,  the  surgeon  would 
properly  infer  that  the  medullary  cavity  was  involved.  A  similar  inference 
would  be  justifiable  from  the  occurrence  of  pyarthrosis,  or  epiphyseal  separa- 
tion, or  even  from  the  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance  being  more  intense 
than  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of  osteitis  and  periostitis  alone. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  simple  osteo-myeliiU  is  essentially  that 
recommended  for  osteitis,  the  longitudinal  section  with  Hey's  saw  being 
equally  applicable  in  these  cases.  If  the  existence  of  suppurative  odeo-mtfe- 
lUis  be  ascertained,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  preserve  the  limb  by  making 
one  or  more  openings  with  the  crown  of  a  small  trephine,  so  as  to  expose  the 
marrow-cavity  and  allow  the  exit  of  pus.  This  plan  was  employed  in  the 
vear  1798,  by  the  late  Dr.  Nathan  Smith,  with  the  happiest  results,  and  has 
been  more  recently  adopted  by  his  son,  Morven  Smith,  and  by  several  other 
surgeons,  including  Frank,  Boeckel,  P^n,  and  myself.  If  the  affection  in- 
volve the  whole  extent  of  the  medulla — particularly  if  pyarthrosis  have 
occurred,  amputation  or  excision,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bone,  ma^ 
be  required.  If  a  short  bone,  such  as  the  astragalus,  be  involved  (which  is 
seldom  the  case),  excision  may  sufiice ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  long  bones,  the 
choice  will  lie  between  amputation  and  disarticulation.  Amputation  in  the 
continuity  of  the  affected  bone  should  be  rejected,  as  the  disease  would  almost 
certainly  recur  in  the  part  that  would  be  left ;  hence,  disarticulation,  in  the 
case  of  humerus  or  femur,  and  the  same,  or  amputation  of  the  thigh  or 
arm,  in  the  case  of  bones  of  the  leg  or  forearm,  are  the  operations  to  be 
recommended.  Disarticulation,  under  these  circumstances,  proved  very  suc- 
cessful in  the  hands  of  J.  Roux  and  Arlaud,  20  cases,  of  which  2  were  at 
the  hip-joint,  having  all  terminated  in  recovery.*  The  operation  should  be 
performed,  if  possible,  before  the  development  of  pysemic  symptoms,  but  has 
been  resorted  to  with  success  even  at  a  later  period  by  Prof.  Fayrer,  of 
Calcutta.  Oangrenous  osteo-myelUis,  if  recognizea  during  life,  would  require 
amputation  even  more  imperatively  than  the  suppurative  form  of  the  disease. 

It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  amputation  should  not  in  any 
case  be  employed,  unless  not  only  the  surgeon  be  well  convinced  that  diffuw 
suppurative  or  gangrenous  osteo-myelitis  is  actually  present,  but  unlera  al^ 
the  affection  is  running  so  acute  a  course  as  to  endanger  life — and  unless 
conservative  treatment,  especially  the  use  of  the  trephine,  has  failed  to  give 
relief.  A  large  number  of  cases  of  osteo-myelitis  run  a  comparatively 
chronic  course,  producing  more  or  less  extensive  necrosis,  but  at  no  time 
placing  life  in  imminent  danger :  as  a  rule,  no  amputation  would  be  justifiable 
under  such  circumstances,  but  the  dead  bone  should  be  dealt  with  as  in  case* 
of  necrosis  from  any  other  cause. 

Epiphysitis. — Under  this  name,  Macnamara  describes  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation oflen  running  on  to  suppuration,  occurring  in  children  at  the  Juno 
tion  of  the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone.  The  affection  is  apt  to 
be  mistaken  for  arthritis  of  the  neighboring  joint,  but  can  be  distinguished 
by  careful  examination.     The  general  symptoms  correspond  pretty  closely 

>  Koux  reports  in  all  22  cases,  of  which  4  were  at  the  hip-joint  (all  succoitfuh;  2  of 
the  hip-joint  cases  were,  however,  for  affections  other  than  otteo-myelitit. 
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with  those  of  diffuse  periostitis,  which  indeed  of^n  follows  the  original 
affection.  The  trealmaU  consists  in  making  an  eariy  and  free  incision,  with 
attention   to   drainage,  etc.,  and 

in  BUpporting  the  patient  b^  the  Fio.  271. 

use  of  quinia  and  alcohol.  If  the 
symptoms  persist,  the  medullary 
cavity  should  be  opened  as  in  sup- 
purative osteo-mye litis ;  amputa- 
tion may  sometimes  be  required. 

Circniucribed  Saminratioii  or 
AbsceH  of  Bono.— This  painful 
affection  may  occur  in  any  part  of 
a  bone,  but  is  most  common  in  the 
articular  extremities,  as  in  the 
head  of  the  tibia.  The  course  of 
the  disease  is  usually  very  chronic, 
and  is  marked  by  symptoms  of 
localized  osteitis,  especially  ten- 
derness and  pain,  which  is  most 
severe  at  night,  and  is  aggravated 
bv  walking  or  other  exertion. 
Tnere  is  often  some  swelling  and 
redness  of  skin,  with  concomitant 
periostitis.  Abscess  of  bone  has 
t>eea  met  with  under  several  con- 
ditiona,  which  have  been  described 
as  distinct  affections,  though  the 
pathology  of  all  is  the  same.  Thus 
1 1 1  there  may  be  caries  of  the 
superficial  portion  of  the  bone,  a 

narrow  channel  leading  down  to  the  focus  of  suppuration  (as  in  the  cele- 
brated case  recorded  by  Hey,  of  Leeds) ;  or  (2)  there  may  be  what  Dr. 
Markoe,  of  New  York,  has  well  described  as  "  chronic  sinuous  abscess  of 
bone,"  in  which  an  abscess  originating  in  the  interior  of  a  bone  makes  it£  way 
towards  the  surface,  and  obtams  an  imperfect  vent  by  perforating  the  ex- 
ternal compact  surfiice  ;  or  (3j  there  may  be  an  abscess  entirely  surrounded 
by  bone-structure,  as  in  cases  recorded  by  Sir  BenjamiD  Brodie.  The  only 
affections  with  which  abscess  of  bone  is  likely  to  be  confounded  are  osteitis, 
circumscribed  oeteo- myelitis,  stopping  short  of  the  production  of  pus,  central 
DCCDMis,  and  cystic  growths  originating  within  the  bone.  A  mistake  under 
thcae  circumstances  would,  however,  be  of  no  practical  importance,  as  the 
same  treatment  would  answer  in  either  contingency. 

Treatment—The  treatment  consists  in  perforating  the  compact  substance 
with  a  trephine  at  the  most  tender  point,  so  as  to  give  free  vent  to  the  con- 
tained pus,  as  was  done  by  Dr.  Nathan  Bmith,  in  1798,  in  a  case  of  difilused 
medullary  suppuration  (see  page  582).  A  small  trephine  should  be  used,  the 
bone  being  first  exposed  by  means  of  a  suitable  incision ;  and  if  the  abscess 
be  not  reached  by  the  opening  thus  made,  perforations  in  various  directions 
may  be  made  through  the  aperture  with  a  arill  or  other  suitable  instrument. 
The  cavity  of  the  abscess  is  sometimes  found  lined  with  granulations,  forming 
what  is  called  a  pyogenic  membrane — or  the  surrounding  bone  may  be  rough 
and  carious.  In  the  latter  case,  the  gouge  should  be  freely  used;  while  if  a 
Be<juestmm  be  found,  the  opening  may  be  enlarged  in  order  to  effect  its  re- 
moval, as  will  be  described  in  speaking  of  necrosis.  The  use  of  the  trephine 
for  abeceas  in  bone  is  usually  said  to  have  originated  with  Brodie,  and  to 
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that  distinguished  sui^eoD  is  luidoubtedlr  due  the  credit  of  having  popu- 
larized the  operation  in  modem  timee.  It  is,  however,  really  an  old  mode 
of  treatment,  having  been  distinctly  described  by  David,  in  an  essay  which 
received  the  prize  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Surgery,  in  1764,  and  by  Brom- 
feild,  in  1773.  Still  earlier  the  operation  had  been  performed  by  Petit  (,who 
died  in  1750),  and  by  Walker,  of  Virginia  (in  1757);  and  at  a  later  period 
by  Hey,  of  Leeds  (1787), and  by  Simons,  of  South  Carolina  (1«2.^,— Brodie's 
first  case  not  occurring  until  1828. 

The  operation  should  be  performed  as  soon  as  the  deep-seated  pain  and 
other  symptoms  render  the  existence  of  an  abscess  probable;  and  if  no  pu^ 
be  found,  relief  will  probably  be  afforded  by  the  diminution  of  tension  and 
preitsure.  If  the  operation  should  be  delayed,  there  would  be  reason  lo  fear 
that  the  abitcees  might  perforate  the  articular  cartilage,  and  involve  the 
neighboring  joint — an  accident  which  might  make  it  necessary  to  reeort  to 
excision,  or  possibly  amputation, 

Cuiei. — Caries  is  the  name  applied  to  Viceration  of  the  Ontfout  Tietue,' 
and  it  bears  precisely  the  same  relation  to  inflammation  of  bone  that  ordi- 
nary ulceration  does  to  inflammation  of  the  soft  parts. 
Fia.  272.  Several  varieties  of  caries  are  described    by  systematic 

writers — such  as  the  circumscribed,  diffuse,  or  phagedienic 
— the  simple,  scrofulous,  syphilitic,  etc.  In  caries,  as  in 
common  ulceration,  the  dead  tissue  is  thrown  off  in  a  state 
of  solution,  or  in  very  minute  particles;  whereas  in  necrosis 
(as  in  ordinary  gangrene)  considerable  masses  are  ejected 
at  once.  The  term  caries  necrotUa  is  used  by  some  writers 
to  signify  an  intermediate  condition,  analogous  to  what 
might  be  called  gangrenous  ulceration  of  the  soft  tissuei^. 
The  term  caries  is  strictly  applicable  only  m  the  degener- 
ative process  in  which  the  effete  matenal  is  cast  off  or 
ejected — that  in  which  the  products  of  degeneration  are 
absorbed  being  more  properly  designated  as  inierttitiai  ab- 
eorplivn.'  Carious  bone  is  porous  and  fragile,  usually  of  a 
dark  grs;^  or  brown  hue,  and  presents  numerous  hollow? 
and  cavities,  which  are  filled  with  the  products  of  disinte- 
gration, often  intermingled  with  necrosed  fragments.  The 
surrounding  bone  b  usually  Indurated,  though,  especiallv 
in  the  scrofulous  variety,  it  is  often  in  a  state  of  medulli- 
zation^fiingous  granulations  overlapping  and  masking 
the  carious  portion.  Carious  bone  is  Mjmetimcs,  thoU(;b 
not  usually,  sensitive;  bleeds  when  touched  with  a  pmlH'; 
Cilia.  iDxvTTT.)  and  may  be  felt  to  be  softer  than  in  the  normal  condition. 
The  disintegrated  material  derived  Irora  carious  bone  con- 
sists of  oil  globules,  blood,  and  various  d^bru,  with  granular  inorganic  sub- 
stances corresponding  in  chemical  composition  to  the  salts  of  bone.  Super- 
ficial caries  is  accompanied  with  localized  periostitis,  the  periosteum  being 
loosened  and  thickened,  and  presenting  a  pink,  villous  appearance;  theM' 
villous-louking  granulations  occupy  the  depressions  of  the  subjacent  bone. 

The  mfmjiUmu  of  caries  are  those  of  osteitis  complicated  by  an  alk^ev 
leading  to  the  softened  bone;  there  cannot  be  true  caries  without  injppara- 
tion.     When  the  bone  can  be  felt  (as  it  usually  can  by  using  Sayre's  juint**! 
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probe,  Steel's  flexible  wire  instrument,  or  the  still  simpler  apparatus  of 
Sanzin,  which  consists  merely  in  a  flexible  bougie  tipped  with  the  end  of  a 
female  catheter),  the  diagnosis  is  easy — but  under  other  circumstances  can 
only  be  made  by  obeervmg  the  persistence  of  the  suppuration  and  other 
mnptoms  without  obvious  cause,  and  by  chemical  examination  of  the  pus, 
vhich,  when  proceeding  from  diseased  bone,  contains  an  excess  of  phosphate 
oflime.  Caries  may  be  secondary  to  disease  of  the  soft  parts  (as  in  certain 
inveterate  ulcers,  particularly  of  the  lower  extremities),  or  may  be  a  primary 
affection.  In  the  latter  case  it  particularly  involves  the  cancellated  tissue, 
and  is  thus  most  common  in  the  short  or  spongy  bones,  and  in  the  articu- 
lating  extremities  of  the  long  bones — in  which  situation  it  not  unfrequently 
leads  to  destructive  disorganization  of  the  neighboring  joints.  Recovery 
fri>m  caries,  as  from  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts,  is  effected  by  granulation 
and  cicatrization — a  dense  fibrous  structure,  or  an  imperfect  form  of  bone, 
taking  the  place  of  the  tissue  which  has  been  destroyed. 

TreatmenL — The  treatment  of  caries  must  be  both  constitutional  and  local. 
If  the  patient  be  syphilitic,  iodide  of  potassium  may  be  administered,  or  if 
i»f  a  scroftilous  diathesis,  cod-liver  oil  with  the  iodide  of  iron.     The  hygienic 


Fig.  273. 
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<viiiditioii  should  receive  careful  attention,  and  in  many  cases  a  change  of  air, 
€speciall J  residence  at  the  seashore,  will  prove  of  great  benefit.  The  local 
trpoiment  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  while  the  ulcerative  process 
i*  advancing,  should  usually  consist  merely  in  keeping  the  parts  clean  and 
fnse  from  external  sources  of  irritation.  When  the  acute  symptoms  have 
•^bsided,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  remove  the  diseased  bone  oy  means  of 
applications  of  iodine  or  of  the  mineral  acids.  Chassaignac  has  highly  recom- 
roeoded  the  use  of  dilute  muriatic  acid,  which  is  injected  through  the  fistulie 
vhich  lead  to  the  carious  bone.  Mr.  Pollock  employs  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
Applied  with  a  camelVhair  brush,  after  turning  oack  the  soft  parts.  The 
li.**  of  caustics,  or  even  of  the  actual  cautery,  has  likewise  been  advised  by 
TariooB  surgeons,  and  may  occasionally  prove  useftil.  The  "  lAqaeur  de  VU- 
^/'  which  was  introduced  by  Notta,  may  be  used  as  an  injection,  and  has 
j>een  &Torably  spoken  of  by  many  surgeons.  It  may  be  made  according  to 
the  following  formula:  B.  Zinci  sulphatis,  cupri  sulphatis,  aa  gr.  xv;  liq. 
r-lombi  subacetatis  fSss;  acid.  acet.  dilut.  fSiijss.  M.  Great  advantage  may 
•ftea  be  derived  from  the  use  of  an  oakum  setan  drawn  through  the  carious 
>'Oe,  as  recommended  by  Say  re,  of  New  York.  When  the  carious  bone 
tan  be  reAched  from  the  surface,  it  may  be  scraped  or  cut  away  with  a  gouge 
•*r  goti^/oreeps,  or  with  a  burr-head  drill  or  osteotrite.  The  process  should 
t^orjotinued  until  all  the  diseased  bone  has  been  removed,  which  may  usually 
be  known  bj  the  hardness  and  density  of  the  surrounding  healthy  part;  if 
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the  latter  be  softened  bv  inflammation,  the  surgeon  may  know  that  he  has 
gone  far  enough  when  the  dctrituB  retaine  its  red  color  in  spite  of  washing 
— carious  bone  when  washed  becoming  white,  gray,  or  black.  When  the 
disease  is  very  extensive,  as  where  it  involves  the  whole  or  greater  part  of 
one  of  the  tarsal  bones,  or  the  articulating  extremity  of  a  long  bone,  very 
free  gouging  (which  Bedillot  has  recommended  under  the  name  of  tvidement  i 
may  oe  employed,  though  in  many  cases  exeuion  will  be  preferable.  Finally, 
ampulation  may  be  necessarj'  to  prevent  fetal  exhaustion.  Before,  however, 
resorting  to  so  grave  an  operation — and  this  remark  applies  in  a  less  degree 
to  any  cutting  operation  for  caries — the  surgeon  must  consider  that  the 
affection  with  which  he  has  to  deal  is  essentially  of  a  chronic  nature,  and 
may  persist  for  many  years,  ending  perhaps,  eventually,  in  spontaneous 
recovery ;  hence,  in  many  cases,  particularly  with  patients  who,  from  their 
social  condition,  can  afford  to  be  invalids,  it  will  be  more  prudent,  as  long 
as  life  is  not  endangered,  to  avoid  modes  of  treatment  which  are  in  them- 
selves necessarily  attended  with  considerable  risk. 

Hecroais. — Necrosis  is  the  name  given  to  mortification  of  hone ;  like  gan- 
grene of  the  soft  parts,  it  may  be  acute  or  chronic,  dry  or  moist,  inflamma- 
tory, senile,  etc. 

CaiisM. — The  most  frequent  tmmedta/ecoiMeof  necrosis  is  osteitis,  occurring 
as  a  complication  of  periostitis,  of  oeteo-mye litis,  or  of  both.     Necrosis  may, 
however,  result  (just  as  gangrene  of  the  soft  tissues)  from  external  violence 
depriving  the  part  of  vitality,  without  the  intervention  of 
Fio,  27')  inflammation.     Under  these  circumstances,  or  in  any  case 

in  which  the  bone  is  suddenly  killed,  if  the  cancellated 
structure  be  involved  (the  blood  and  other  fluids  remain- 
ing in  the  part),  the  necrosis  is  of  the  moiM  variety:  thU 
form  of  necrosis  corresponds  to  the  mephitie  gangrene  of 
bone  of  Dr.  Lidell.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  how- 
ever, necrosis  is  slowly  developed  by  the  affected  bone 
being  deprived  of  its  normal  supply  of  blood  ;  the  compact 
structure  is  then  chiefly  involved,  and  the  phenomena  of 
dry  or  ordinary  neerogis  are  presented.  Thus  in  osteitis, 
the  capillaries  of  the  Haversian  canals  become  strangu- 
lated, as  it  were,  against  the  surrounding  bony  walls,  and 
death  of  the  part  results  as  a  consequence  of  arrested  cii^ 
culatioQ.  Among  the  more  remote  eavset  of  necrosis  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  scrofula  and  syphilis,  expomir 
to  heat  or  cold,  the  application  of  caustics,  expomre 
to  the  fumes  of  phosphorus,  etc.  The  bones  most  oft^^ 
affected  are  the  tibia,  femur,  humerus,  phalanges,  skuil, 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  and  ulna;  uulike  caries,  necrosis  at- 
tacks the  shafts,  in  preference  to  the  articulating  extremi- 
ties, of  the  long  bones.  Necrosis  is  not  very  commrai  in 
young  children  (though  it  may  occur  among  the  sequel* 
of  the  eruptive  fevers),  being  most  frequent  in  early  adult 
life;  it  is  sometimes  seen,  like  ordinary  senile  gangme. 
as  a  consequence  simply  of  the  diminished  vitality  of  old 
age.  Bone  deprived  of  its  ^ervofteum  usually,  thouglrDiit 
necessarily,  becomes  necrosed ;  if  both  periotUvm  and  wtt- 
dulla  perish,  necrosis  is  almost  certain  to  follow. 

l>ry  Necrom. — Bone  affected  with  dry  or  ordinary  oe- 
kud  of  an  opaque,  yellowish-white  hue,  tboueb   it  mar 


become  blackened  from  exposure;   it  is  insensible,  sonorous  when  stnicic 
with  a  probe,  and  does  not  bleed.     It   may  be,  according  to  tbe  pvt 
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affected,  peripheraly  central^  or  total  (see  p.  581).  The  dead  bone  is  at 
firet  connected  with  the  surrounding  parts,  but  becomes  gradually  loosened, 
and  is  finally  separated  and  thrown  off  as  an  exfoliation.  While  the  process 
of  loosening  is  going  on,  the  periosteum,  if  not  destroyed,  furnishes  new 
bone,  which  often  forms  a  sheatb  around  the  dead  portion,  which  is  then 
said  to  be  invaginated,  and  when  separated  constitutes  a  Bequestrum.  The 
separation  is  effected,  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
doid  part,  by  absorption,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  surrounding  living  bone, 
which  undergoes  medullization,  and  is  converted  into  a  layer  of  granula- 
tions. The  free  surface  of  an  exfoliation,  or  of  a  sequestrum,  is  pretty 
smooth,  but  the  edges  and  deeper  surfaces  present  a  ragged  or  worm-eaten 
appearance,  with  depressions  corresponding  to  the  granulations  by  which 
they  have  been  surrounded.  The  sneath  of  bone  which  envelops  a  seques- 
trum is  called  the  involucrum;  this  usually  presents  numerous  round  or  oval 
openings,  which  are  called  cloaca^^  and  through  which  the  extrusion  of  the 
sequestrum  is  eventually  accomplished.  It  occasionally  happens,  in  cases 
of  total  necrosis,  that,  while  the  original  bone  is  perishing,  and  the  perios- 
teum furnishing  a  new  osseous  sheath,  the  medulla,  likewise  by  a  process  of 
retrograde  metamorphosis,  becomes  partially  ossified,'  and  the  sequestrum  is 
thus  surrounded  on  both  sides  bv  living  bone. 

Moid  Necrosis, — This,  which  is  a  comparatively  rare  form  of  necrosis,  is 
well  described  by  Lidell  under  the  name  of  Mephitic  Oangrene  of  Bone.  This 
form  of  the  disease  manifests  its  peculiarities  chiefly  in  the  cancellated  struc- 
ture of  bone,  which,  when  thus  attacked,  is  moist,  more  or  less  softened, 
and  of  a  dirty  gray  or  greenish-brown  hue,  with  an  extremely  offensive  odor. 
This  form  of  necrosis  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  compound  fractures,  in 
what  Dupuytren  called  primary  splinters  (see  pp.  166,  234),  if  these  be  not 
promptly  removed ;  it  may  also  result  from  violent  contusion  of  bone,  being 
thus  more  frequent,  probably,  in  military  than  in  civil  practice.  Moist  ne- 
crosis is  always  totoZ---involving,  that  is,  the  whole  thickness  of  the  affected 
booe ;  there  is  little  or  no  effort  at  repair  on  the  part  of  nature  in  these  cases, 
the  periosteum  either  itself  sloughing,  or  at  best  furnishing  but  a  few  imper- 
fect nodules  of  bone. 

Sipnpioms  of  Necrosis, — The  symptoms  of  necrosis  may  be  described  as 
belonging  to  two  periods,  that  in  which  the  bone  is  dying,  and  that  in  which 
iu  separation  as  an  exfoliation  or  sequestrum  is  effected :  in  moist  necrosis, 
an  the  bone  is  at  once  deprived  of  vitality,  the  first  stage  is  absent.  The 
'symptoms  of  the  first  stage  of  necrosis  are  tkose  of  osteitis,  it  being  impossible 
to  decide,  before  the  occurrence  of  suppuration,  whether  necrosis  is  or  is  not 
about  to  occur.  The  death  of  any  portion  of  the  osseous  skeleton  is  usually, 
though  not  invariably,  attended  by  extensive  suppuration  of  the  soft  parts,^ 
the  abscesses  thus  formed  gradually  contracting  to  sinuses,  through  which,  if 
a  probe  be  passed,  the  necrosed  bone  can  be  readily  recognized  by  the  hard 
and  rough  sensation  which  it  communicates.  In  cases  of  central  necrosis, 
the  diagnosis  can  only  be  certainly  made  if  cloacse  exist,  through  which  the 
dead  bone  can  be  felt :  if  there  be  no  cloacae,  the  affection  may  be  indistin- 
fTuishable  from  chronic  osteitis,  or  (as  already  mentioned )  from  circumscribed 
ahscei«  of  bone.  The  first  stage  of  necrosis  is  attended  with  a  good  deal  of 
constitutional  disturbance,  which  measurably  subsides  upon  the  occurrence 
of  suppuration,  though  occasional  exacerbations  may  be  observed  during 

*  This  fact  was  long  since  observed  by  Copland  Hutchison,  and  has  more  recently 
been  noticed  by  Packard,  Markoe,  Demarquay,  and  other  writers  ;  but  the  true  ex- 
planation appears  to  have  been  first  given  by  Oilier,  of  Lyons  (see  pp.  225  ei  seg.), 

'  Necrosis  without  suppuration  has  been  observed  by  Stanley,  Paget,  and  Morrant 
Baker. 
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the  whole  process  of  exfoliation.  During  the  second  stage,  the  dead  bow 
acte  as  a  foreign  body,  keeping  up  the  discharge,  and  furnishing  the  neraeean 
irritation  to  effect  ite  own  separation,  and  to  excite  the  osteogenetic  fiucumi 
of  the  periosteum,  by  »'hich  the  process  of  repair  is  chiefly  BCCompliaM. 
The  time  required  for  the  separation  of  a  necrosed  portion  of  bone  vaiits 
from  a  few  weeks  to  many  years:  it  is  usually  less  tor  the  upper  than  f'>t 
the  lower  extremity,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  is  proportionably  shorter, 
as  the  necrosis  is  more  circumscribed  and  superficial. 

Prognom. — The  prognosis  of  necrosis,  in  the  large  majority  of  ca«8,  is 
favorable.  It  is  very  Belilom  that  the  disease,  attacking  the  shaft  of  a  bone, 
extends  beyond  the  epiphyseal  lines,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  dead  part, 
the  repair  will  usually  be  found  so  complete  as  to  preserve  the  utility  of  ihf 
limb.  In  some  very  acute  cases,  as  in  necrosis  resulting  irom  subpenosKal 
abscess,  life  may  be  endangered  during  the  first  stage  of  the  aflection,  and 
at  a  later  period  death  may  occasionally  occur  from  exhaustion  or  from 
pytemia.  The  latter  dieeaae  not  unfrequently  causes  a  fatal  result  in  case 
or  moist  necrosis.  Special  risks  attend  necrosia  in  certain  situalbna;  thu; 
in  the  akuU,  there  is  danger  of  secondary  meningitis  or  cerebral  abMXs;  in 
the  rifi*,  of  empyema  ;  and  in  the  patdla,  of  destructive  inflammation  of  the 
knee-joint— while  an  exfoliation  from  the  posterior  mrface  of  thtffmvr  mar 
penetrate  the  popliteal  artery  and  lead  to  fatal  hemorrhage. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  first  stage  of  necrosis  consists  in  endeai- 
oring  to  moderate  the  inflammation  upon  which  the  aflection  depends,  and 
in  freely  opening  any  abscesses  which  may  form.  During  the  time  occupied 
by  the  loosening  of  the  dead  bo^e,  no  opera- 
tive treatment  is,  as  a  rule,  admisdble,  anil 
the  sui^on  should  content  himself  with  ?uch 
measures  as  may  serve  to  maintain  the  pa- 
tient's health.  As  soon  as  the  necrosed  ["'f- 
tion  has  become  detached  (not  before,  unles 
in  very  exceptional  cases),  it  should  be  k- 
moved,  nature  being  rarely  able  to  efiect  itt 
extrusion— though  occasionally  (eepeeiallT 
in  children)  a  piece  of  dead  bone  will  hi- 
found  protruding  from  the  soft  parts,  when 
it  may  be  readily  pulled  away.  Id  case  <>t 
an  exfoliaiion  (if  there  is  no  invaginaiing 
sheath),  it  will  be  sufficient,  when  the  buih' 
is  found  by  the  probe  to  be  looee,  to  diviilo 
the  soft  parts,  and  tilt  up  the  detAched  ins.- 
ment  or  scale  from  the  subjacent  granula- 
tions, by  means  of  a  director  or  elei-ator  in- 
troduced beneath  its  edge— when  the  Iw"^' 
bone  may  be  readily  drawn  away  with  for- 
ceps. If  the  necrosed  bone  be  in  the  form  '<! 
a  seqaeiArum,  the  operation  is  more  coniplv 
cat^:  an  incision  should,  in  this  case,  U 
made  down  to  the  bone,  in  the  line  of  thi 
principal  cloacae,  joining  two  or  more  >•. 
them,  if  there  be  several,  in  such  a  mannc: 
as  to  avoid  the  chief  vessels  and  nervea,  Ii 
some  cases,  if  a  cloaca  be  large,  it  may  U 
possible  to  withdraw  the  sequeetruni  throu>:l 
it,  dividing  the  dead  bone,  if  necessary,  into  two  portions  Dy  means  of  rul 
ting-pliers  previously  introduced.    The  cloaca  may  be  enlarged  «-ith  in 
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phinee  or  chisels,  or  the  portiona  of  new  bone  between  them  may  be  divided 
with  Hey's  saw,  gouge-forcene,  or  strong  cutting-pliere,  the  sequestrum  being 
then  drawn  out  with  suitable  forceps,  whole  or  piecemeal,  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  may  require.  It  is  usually  possible  to  determine  beforehand 
that  a  sequestrum  is  loose  by  introducing  a  probe  through  a  cloaca,  or  by 
introducing  two  probes  through  different  openings,  when  a  see-saw  motion 
may  often  be  detected.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  at  the  operation 
the  sequestrum  is  found  to  be  only  partially  detached,  bringing  with  it,  when 
wrenched  away,  a  portion  of  living  and  vascular  bony  tissue.  The  cavity 
left  bv  the  removal  of  a  sequestrum  is  commonly  lined  by  a  layer  of  granula- 
tion*— though  iu  scrofiiloUB  cases  a  sequestrum  may  be  surrounded  with  cari- 
ous bone,  which  must  then  be  removed  with  the  gouge.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  applying  a  light  dressing,  and  in  pladng  the  limb,  if  the  involu- 
crum  be  thin,  on  a  suitable  splint,  so  as  to  prevent  deformity  from  bending. 

In  aetiie  neero*i»  resulting  from  subperiosteal  abscess,  when  the  whole 
diaphysis  of  a  long  bone  has  perished,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Girald^  recommend 
that  the  part  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  patient  has  rallied  from  the 
first  shock  of  the  affection.  The  op- 
eration, which  has  been  successfully  F'°-  277. 
resorted  to  by  Holmes,  Letenneur, 
McDougall,  Spence,  Heath,  Duplay, 
Weialechner,  Bockenheimer,  Pye,  and 
Shrady,  re<|uires  a  very  free  incision, 
dividing  the  periosteum  which  will  be 
found  entirely  separated,  the  bone  be- 
ing then  bisected  with  a  chain-saw, 
and  wrenched  ftxim  its  epiphyseal  Hues 
br  means  of  the  lion-Jawed  forcep 
I  t^ig.  302).  The  bone  most  commonly 
affected  is  the  tibia,  but  Bockenheimer's 
operation  was  on  the  femur,  and 
Hnrady's  on  the  humerus.  Even  if  the 
Umb  be  left  perfectly  flail-like  at  the 
time,  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will 
become  consolidated,  and  ultimately 
usefuL 

The  rule  which  has  been  given,  not 
lo  operate  in  cases  of  necrows  until 
nature  has  effected  the  separation  of 
the  dead  fragment,  applies  particularly 
V>  caacB  of  ordinarr  ary  necrosis.  In 
the  moui  variety  of  the  disease,  should 
it  be  recognized  during  life,  it  would 
be,  I  think,  right  to  attempt  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  bone  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  risk  of  pysemia  would 
probably  be  thus  lessened,  while  the 
cmdition  of  the  patient  could  not  be 
Mrionsly  aggravated.  j.  ,.,„,,,  » (-,„„,  foiiuwin   Kunshi,!  fmcime 

Necrosis,  affecting  one  of  the  spongy     (Fwrri^id^nTBih."™^™"^*.  Epi.™- 
boQes,  as  of  the  tarsus,  or  the  articular     p^i  Hmpiui.) 
extremity  of  a  long  bone,  may  require 

exevrion  or  possibly  amptUation.  The  latter  operation  may  also  become 
nary  if  the  disease  ne  so  situated  that  the  sequestrum  cannot  be  safely 
»ved,  as  in  the  femur  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
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from  a  case  in  which  my  colleague.  Dr.  W.  S.  Forbee,  amputated  at  the 
hip-joiot ;  or  amputation  may  likewise  be  required  in  any  caite,  if  lile  W 
endaagered  from  exhaustion  and  long-continued  euppuration. 

NON-INFLAMMATOHY  STRtlCTtlRAL  DrSEASEH  OF  BoNE. 

Under  this  head  may  be  enumerated  Hypertrophy  and  Atrophy,  Rick(-ti>. 
Osteomalacia,  Tubercle,  Scrofula,  Syphilie,  and  various  forms  of  Tumor. 

Hypertrophy,  when  not  the  result  of  inflammation,  appears  as  a  form  <>f 
exostosis,  constituting  the  variety  known  aa  Osteoma  (see  page  487):  whon 
resulting  from  inflammation,  it  receives  the  name  of  Periottotit,  Id  neither 
case  does  the  affection  admit  of  treatment. 

Atrophy  of  boue  often  occuis  simply  as  a  senile  change,  but  may  abo 
result  from  injuries,  as  contusions  or  fractures,  or  from  mere  disuse.  It  !:■ 
not  unfrequently  met  with  as  the  result  of  a  fall,  in  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone in  old  persons,  where  it  gives  rise  to  shortening,  and  may  be  mistak<-n 
for  fracture  of  the  part  ( Fig.  278),  The  only  admissible  treatment  Gonsi.M« 
in  the  application  of  a  higb-soled  shoe. 

Bickati  is  described  bv  many  writers  as  a  disease  of  the  bonex,  but  is  in 
this  work  considered  to  oe  a  general  affection,  and  as  such  has  already  rc^- 
ceived  attention  (see  page  429). 

Osteomalaeia,  HoUitieB  Oirioiii,  or  Fn^tu  Oaainm. — Two  afre<-tion!>. 
according  to  Paget,  appear  to  be  included  under  these  names ;  one,  which  l- 
the  more  common,  consists  in  fatty  degeneration,  and  the  other,  U>  which 
the  name  osteomalacia  should  be  strictly  confined,  consists  in  an  absorption 
of  the  earthy  constituents  of  bone,  the  part  afletteii 
Fio.  27S.  being  more  or  less  reduced  to  a  cartilaginous  state. 

The  latter  form  of  the  disease  attacks  particularly 
the  bones  of  the  trunk,  especially  the  pelvis  (where 
in  the  female  it  may  impede  parturition),  while  the 
former  is  more  common  m  the  bones  of  the  extremi- 
ties.    Several  bones  are  usually  aifect«d. 

The  softening  process  begins  at  the  centre  and 
spreads  outwar£»;  the  cancellous  structure  is  dilated, 
its  cells  being  filled  with  a  red  jelly-like  matter,  con- 
sisting of  fat,  oil,  blood,  and  nucleated  corpusclr^ 
If  the  compact  structure  be  not  involved,  the  bone  i» 
rendered  brittle  and  liable  to  fracture,  as  in  remark- 
able cases  reported  by  Tyrrell,  Amott,  R.  W.  Smith, 
Joseph  Jones,  and  Blanchard,  of  Chicago.  If  th<- 
whole  thickness  of  the  bone,  on  the  other  hand.  In- 
involved,  it  becomes  pliable  and  easily  bent,  the  nxvt 
curious  distortions  resulting,  as  in  the  oft-quoted  (wx- 
of  Madame  Supiot.  The  disease  seldom  occur*  in 
femur.  (Li^TDNi  childhood,  but  usually  in  early  adult  or  middle  life: 

it  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men,  and  otit  i\ 
appears  to  have  been  induced  by  pregnancy  or  parturition.  It  is  (H)metin>"'' 
hereditary,  and,  according  to  Heitzmann,  may  like  rickets  be  artifimliv 
produced  by  long  administration  of  lactic  acid.  It  is  not  nnrummuD 
among  the  insane. 

KipnptotM. — The  early  symptoms  are  generally  obscure,  ctmsisting  chicSv 
in  vague  |>aini>,  which  are  probablv  considered  rheumatic.  Someiimn  i^ 
giving  way  of  the  limbs,  the  bones  being  either  fractured  or  bent,  is  the  fim 
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nrovinstonce  which  attract  attention.  The  urine,  and  Bometimea  the  other 
aetretions,  contain  ajk  abnormal  quantity  of  phosphates ;  and  in  a  tiase  re- 
corded by  Dr.  Maclntjre,  the  urine  contained  also  a  large  amount  of  animal 
matter  of  an  albuminous  nature.  As  the  disease  progresses,  the  patient 
bemmea  bedridden,  and  may  remain  in  this  state  for  many  years,  eventually 
dying  from  simple  exhaustion,  or  from  some  independent  aHectiun :  in  other 
cues,  the  viscera  may  become  fatally  deranged  by  the  pressure  of  the  dis- 
torted bony  parietes. 

Duigium*. — In  its  early  stages,  osteomalacia  is  liable  to  be  confounded 
ditb  Meitmalum,  and  the  diagnosis  may  not  be  possible  until  the  appear- 
iBce  of  phosphates  in  the  urine,  and  the  morbid  condition  of  the  bones,  re- 
TMil  the  nature  of  the  affection.  From  RiekeU  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
observin?  that  osteomalacia'  is  a  disease  of  adult  life,  and  rachitis  of  intaucy. 
The  tendency  to  fracture,  which  gives  to  the  dlKease  the  name  of  fragilitaa 
■mum,  may  likewise  arise  from  simple  AlT(^ky,  or  from  Cancer.  The 
liinner  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  investigating  the  history  of  the 
nse,  and  the  latter  by  observing  the  presence  of  carcinomatoue  disease  in 
other  pATts  of  the  body. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  as  unsatiafactory  as  its  path- 
<>1i^  is  obscure.  The  surgeon  can  do  little  beyond  endeavoring  to  maintain 
the  general  health  of  the  patient,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bed-sores,  and  to 
relieve  pain  by  the  use  of  opium.  The  internal  administration  of  aium  ap- 
peared to  produce  temporary  benefit  in  a  case  reported  by  Maclntyre. 

Tnbarde  of  bone  is  a  rare  auction — rarer  probably  than  is  usually  be- 
lieved— many  cases  of  supposed  tuberculous  deposit  being  m  reality  instances 
of  chroDic  inflammation,  attend- 
ed bv  the  formation  of  pus  which  Fio  27B 
becomes  inspissated,  and  under- 
irxs  cheesy  degeneration  (see 
page  426.)  True  tubercle  does, 
b'lwever,  apparently  occur  in 
h-ioe.  where  it  may  be  either  cir- 
i-jmscribed  iencyded),  or  dif- 
fm^  ( v^Uinded).  Thecircuro- 
rflibed  variety  is  the  rarer,  and 
riccura  chiefly  in  the  skull  and 
tiie  articul&r  extremities  of  the 
ii'Ag  bones,  especially  the  tibia ; 
it  produces  no  disturbance  until 
oiftemog  occurs,  Kben  it  leads 

:•!  an  intractable  form  of  caries,  -i 

ftod.  if  io  the  neighborhood  of  a 

-'lint,  often  involves  the  latter  » 

ji  a  destructive  form  of  inflam- 

aistioD.     The  difilised  tubercle  scrofuiou.w=       magniiti   wdaowim 

sdMts   particularly  the   shafts  (Em  hsm  > 

■<f  the  bones,  and  is,  according 
Kf  HolnMs,  less  apt  to  run  into  'softening  than  the  circumscribed  variety. 

Senfclft  maoifestB  its  influence  on  the  osseous  system  by  predisposing  to 
:*«tnicti»€  inflammation  and  caries.  ScrofuJous  differs  from  Simple  Otteitisi 
:r.  its  greater  tendency  to  spread  and  to  induce  disorganizing  changes,  and  in 

<  Oitsomalscia  ii  Mmetimes  called  Raehitia  AduUorum. 
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the  absence  or  feebleness  of  the  natural  efforts  at  repair.  The  affected  bone 
is  soft,  light,  and  oily,  the  proportion  of  fat  and  of  soluble  salts  being  in- 
creased, and  that  of  calcareous  matter  and  of  the  organic  matrix  markedly 
diminished.  The  symptoms  of  scrofulous  osteitis  are  those  of  scrofula  in 
general,  superadded  to  a  chronic  and  indolent  form  of  bone  inflammaticjn. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  remedies  adapted  to  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  with  such  local  measures  as  may,  if  possiole,  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms, 
advantage  may  be  often  derived  from  pressure,  applied  by  strapping  the 
part  with  the  compound  galbanum  or  with  soap  plaster.  Should  suppura- 
tion occur,  the  resulting  caries  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  being  remembered,  however,  that  the  prognosis  of  operations,  in 
both  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  cases,  is  less  favorable  than  when  there  is 
no  constitutional  taint  (see  pages  426  and  429). 

Syphilitic  Affections  of  Bone  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page  462. 

Changes  of  Bone  due  to  Affections  of  the  Nervons  System. — Blanchanl 

has  noted  bone-changes  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia ;  these  consist  essentially 
in  a  rarefaction,  preceded  by  decalcification,  of  the  osseous  substance  around 
the  Haversian  canals,  and  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  fractures. 
The  change  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  the  epiphyses  in  cases  of 
tabetic  arthropathy. 

Tnmors  in  Bone.* — ^1.  Cystic  Growths  in  bone  may  occur  as  independent 
formations,  or  may  be  secondarily  developed  in  solid  tumors. 

Serous  and  Mucous  CystJi  are  met  with  in  the  jaws,  and  possibly  in  other 
bones.  They  form  smooth,  indolent  tumors,  and,  when  large,  give  a  sensa- 
tion of  semi-fiuctuation,  with  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  from  the  thinning  of 
their  bony  investment ;  the  superficial  veins  are  often  enlarged  and  tortuous. 
The  treatment  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  wall  with  a  trephine  or 
otherwise,  the  cavity  being  then  stuffed  with  lint,  so  as  to  induce  contraction 
and  healing  by  granulation. 

Hydaiids  occurring  in  bone  would  closely  simulate  the  simple  cystic  forma- 
tions above  referred  to :  the  treatment  should  consist  in  excision  or  amputa- 
tion, according  to  the  part  affected. 

Sanguineous  Oy«ts. — Travers  excised  the  greater  part  of  a  clavicle  on  ac- 
count of  a  cystic  tumor  containing  blood.  In  most  instances,  sanguineous 
cysts  appear  in  connection  with  solid  growths,  of  a  fibro-cellular,  fibronautilag- 
inous,  myeloid,  or  malignant  character.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision 
or  amputation,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  growth.  Dr. 
Pierson,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  sanguineous  cy^t 
of  the  sacrum. 

2.  Non-Malignant  Solid  Tnmors. — The  non-malignant  solid  tumors  met 
with  in  bone  belong  ordinarily  to  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  myeloid,  sarci^ 
matous,  and  okhcous  varieties.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  various 
affections  have  been  sufficiently  considered  in  Chap.  XXVI.  A  cautii)0 
may,  however,  be  here  given  as  to  the  rethoval  of  a  bony  tumor  from  tbtr 
neigborhood  of  a  joint:  in  this  situation,  exostoses  frequently  induce  n*- 
peated  attacks  of  synovitis,  which  may  leave  the  synovial  sac  so  tbickeneii 

'  Percussion  is  recommended  by  Lucke  as  a  meanB  of  recogniEine  the  pr«««nce  of  • 
tumor  in  bone,  the  morbid  growth  causing  a  lower  resonance  tbao  in  the  ourma'. 
condition. 
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and  dilated,  that  it  is  exposed  to  injury  in  any  attempt  to  remove  the  growtb. 
Hence,  it  is  bett«r,  as  a  rule,  not  to  interfere  with  these  tumors,  unless  in  a 
locality  in  which  no  special  risk  can  attend  the  operation.  If  an  exoatosis 
interfere  with  the  UBenilnesa  of  a  part,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  break  it 


off  with  strong  pliers  (the  skin  being  protected 
with  chamois  leather),  without  making  any  ex- 
ternal wound ;  such  a  plan  was  twice  succeaHflilly 
adopted  by  the  late  Mr.  Maunder.  Should  this 
fail,  subcutaneous  section  with  a  saw  or  chisel 
would  he  the  next  best  resort.  In  dealing  with 
any  noa-nialignant  tumor  of  bone,  envdeatum 
may  (as  pointed  out  by  Paget)  be  occasionally 
preferable  to  excision  or  amputation. 

3.  Malignant  Tumors. — Any  form  of  malig- 
nant tumor  may  occur  in  bone,  by  far  the  most 
frequent,  however,  being  the  encephaloid.  or 
meoullary  cancer.  This  may  originate  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone,  when  it  is  said  to  bo  central 
or  intergtUuil,  or  may  be  primarily  developed  in 
and  beneath  the  periosteum,  when  it  is  called 


periosteal  c 
IS  said  to  b 


peripheral.      In  other  instances  it 


mjiltraied,  when  the  whole  bone  is  softened  and  filled  with  can- 
I  material — a  condition  which,  as  already  remarked,  has  been  con- 
founded with  osteomalacia.  The  central  or  intergtUial  cancer  occurs  chieflv 
in  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  flat  bones  and  of  the  articular  extremi- 
ties of  the  long  bones,  producing  long-continued  pain,  and  (if  in  a  long 
hone^  often  predisposing  to  fracture.  As  the  tumor  increases  in  size,  the 
bone  wall  undergoes  expansion,  becoming  thinned,  and  crackling  ou  pres- 
sure (whence  the  old  name  "gpina  wnfowa"),  until  finally  the  morbid  growth 
makeii  its  escape,  when  it  grows  with  renewed  rapidity.  The  peripheral  or 
p^riodeal  cancer  occurs  principally  in  or  beneath  the  periosteal  covering 
of  the  shafts  of  the  long  bones,  the  bony  tissue  itself  remaining  compara- 
tively free  from  disease,  though  it  occasionally  becomes  softened,  when  frac- 
ture may  occur.  In  this  form  of  cancer,  partial  ossification  not  uufrequently 
takfs  place. 

SyntpUmu. — ^The  symptoms  of  cancer  in  bone  arc  the  presence  of  a  rapidly 

growing  lobulated  tumor,  clastic  and  semi-fluctuating  to  the  touch,  with  sharp 

lancinating  pains,  and  great  distention  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  A  thrilling 

pulsation,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  blowing  sound,  is  occasionally  per- 

38 
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the  absence  or  feebleness  of  the  natural  efforts  at  repair.  The  afiected  bone 
is  soU,  light,  and  oily,  the  proportion  of  fat  and  of  soluble  salts  being  in- 
creased, and  that  of  calcareous  matter  and  of  the  organic  matrix  markedly 
diminished.  The  symptoms  of  scrofulous  osteitis  are  those  of  scrofiila  in 
general,  superadded  to  a  chronic  and  indolent  form  of  bone  inflammation. 
The  treatment  con^sists  in  the  administration  of  remedies  adapted  to  the 
scrofulous  diathesis,  with  such  local  measures  as  may,  if  possiole,  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  suppuration.  After  the  subsidence  of  the  acute  symptoms, 
advantage  may  be  often  derived  from  pressure,  applied  by  strapping  the 
part  with  the  compound  galbanum  or  with  soap  plaster.  Should  suppura- 
tion occur,  the  resulting  caries  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  the  preceding 
pages,  it  being  remembered,  however,  that  the  prognosis  of  operations,  in 
both  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  cases,  is  less  favorable  than  when  there  is 
no  constitutional  taint  (see  pages  426  and  429). 

Syphilitio  Affections  of  Bone  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page  462. 

Changes  of  Bone  due  to  Affections  of  the  Hervons  System. — Blanchard 

has  noted  bone-changes  in  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia ;  these  consist  esetentially 
in  a  rarefaction,  preceded  by  decalcification,  of  the  osseous  substance  around 
the  Haversian  canals,  and  lead  to  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  fractures. 
The  change  is  identical  with  that  observed  in  the  epiphyses  in  cases  of 
tabetic  arthropathy. 

Tumors  in  Bone.^ — ^1.  Cystic  Growths  in  bone  may  occur  as  independent 
formations,  or  may  be  secondarily  developed  in  solid  tumors. 

Serous  and  Mucous  Oysts  are  met  with  in  the  jaws,  and  possibly  in  other 
bones.  They  form  smooth,  indolent  tumors,  and,  when  large,  give  a  sensa- 
tion of  semi-fluctuation,  with  a  peculiar  crackling  sound,  from  the  thinning  of 
their  bony  investment ;  the  superficial  veins  are  oft^n  enlarged  and  tortuous. 
The  treatment  consists  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  wall  with  a  trephine  or 
otherwise,  the  cavity  being  then  stuffed  with  lint,  so  as  to  induce  contraction 
and  healing  by  granulation. 

Hydaiids  occurring  in  bone  would  closely  simulate  the  simple  cystic  forma- 
tions above  referred  to :  the  treatment  should  consist  in  excision  or  amputa- 
tion, according  to  the  part  affected. 

Sangubieous  Oysts, — Travers  excised  the  greater  part  of  a  clavicle  on  ac- 
count of  a  cystic  tumor  containing  blood.  In  most  instances,  sanguineous 
cysts  appear  in  connection  with  solid  growths,  of  a  fibro-cellular,  fibro-cartilag- 
inous,  myeloid,  or  malignant  character.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision 
or  amputation,  according  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  growth.  Dr. 
Pierson,  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  has  reported  a  remarkable  case  of  sanguineous  cvsn 
of  the  sacrum. 


2.  Hon-Malignant  Solid  Tumors. — The  non-malignant  solid  tumors  met 
with  in  bone  belong  ordinarily  to  the  fibrous,  cartilaginous,  myeloid,  sarco- 
matous, and  osseous  varieties.  The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  these  vari«Hjs 
affectioiL«i  have  been  sufliciently  considered  in  Chap.  XXVI.  A  caution 
may,  however,  be  here  given  as  to  the  rethoval  of  a  bony  tumor  from  the 
neigborhood  of  a  joint:  in  this  situation,  exostoses  frequently  induce  re- 
peated attacks  of  synovitis,  which  may  leave  the  synovial  sac  so  thickenetl 

^  Percussion  is  recommended  by  Lucke  as  a  means  of  recognising  the  presence  of  % 
tumor  in  bone,  the  morbid  growth  causing  a  lower  resonance  toan  in  the  norma! 
condition. 
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ind  dilated,  that  it  Is  exposed  to  injury  in  any  attempt  to  remove  the  growth. 
Hence,  it  is  better,  as  a  rule,  not  to  interfere  with  these  tumors,  unless  in  a 
Iwslity  in  which  no  special  risk  can  attend  the  operation.  If  an  exostosw 
iaierfbre  with  the  usenilness  of  a  part,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  break  it 
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'jff  with  stroDE  pliers  (the  skin  being  protected 
■  itii  chamoiA  leather),  without  making  any  ex- 
ternal wound ;  such  a  plan  was  twice  succesnully 
ji|i>pted  by  the  late  Mr.  Maunder.  Should  this 
lail.  subcutaneous  section  with  a  saw  or  chisel 
vmild  be  the  next  best  resort.  In  dealing  with 
any  non-malignant  tumor  of  bone,  enudeatum 
may  i  ae  pointed  out  by  Paget)  be  occasionally 
preierable  to  excision  or  amputation. 

3.  w»iignaiit  Tnmora. — Any  form  of  malig- 
osnt  tamur  may  occur  in  bone,  by  fer  the  most 
fttqueot,    however,  being   the  encephaloid,  or 
mMuJlary  cancer.    This  may  originate  in  the 
interior  of  a  bone,  when  it  is  said  to  be  eeiUral       Enchono 
<T  inUmUii^,  or  may  be  primarily  developed  in     ,  p»,i„i  iiTiiTt  trnr»eBiiy  H«p7 
ud  ben€Ath  the  periosteum,  when  it  is  called     ui.) 
prii^tea/  or  peripheral.      In  other  instances  it 

ir  uid  to  be  infiltrated,  when  the  whole  bone  is  softened  and  filled  with  can- 
rtntaa  material — a  condition  which,  as  already  remarked,  has  been  con- 
fionded  with  osteomalacia.  The  central  or  iviersHtvd  cancer  occurs  chiefly 
b  the  cancellated  structure  of  the  flat  bonea  and  of  the  articular  extremi- 
<i.te  of  the  long  bones,  producing  locg-coutinued  pain,  and  (if  in  a  lung 
>-*ie .  ofteo  predisposing  to  fracture.  As  the  tumor  increases  in  size,  the 
'inan  wall  undergoes  expansion,  becoming  thinned,  and  crackling  on  pres- 
;ore  i  whence  the  old  name  "spina  veniom"'),  until  finally  the  morbid  growth 
i.*k«  ita  eacape,  when  it  grows  with  renewed  rapiditv.  The  peripheral  or 
f^riogteai  cancer  occurs  principally  in  or  beneath  the  peri<jsteal  covering 
'  i'  the  ahaftfl  of  the  long  bones,  the  bony  tissue  itself  remaining  compara- 
iivtiy  free  from  disease,  though  it  occasionally  becomes  soliened,  when  frac- 
fiiv  may  occur.  In  this  form  of  cancer,  partial  ossiflcation  not  unfrequently 
'.•icer  place. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  cancer  in  bone  are  the  presence  of  a  rapidly 
ZT'Wing  lobulated  tumor,  elastic  and  semi-fluctuating  to  the  touch,  with  sharp 
.aarinattng  pains,  and  great  distention  of  the  subcutaneous  veins.  A  thrilling 
•  il-Mi'm,  sometimes  accompanied  with  a  blowing  sound,  is  occasionally  per- 
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ceptible.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  neighboring  soft  tissues  and  lymphatic 
glands  become  involved,  while  the  **  cancerous  cachexia  "  is  often  rapidly 
developed. 

Diagnom. — Cancer  occurring  in  bone  is  to  be  distinguished  firom  AbM^e«$ 
by  the  history  of  the  case,  the  lobulated  character  of  the  tumor,  the  absence 
of  inflammatory  symptoms,  and,  if  necessarv,  by  the  employment  of  the 
exploring-needle.  From  partially  consolidatea  Aneurimn,  and  from  Aneurumi 
by  AnastomoaiSf  it  may  usually  be  distinguished  by  attention  to  the  early 
history  of  the  case,  when  this  can  be  ascertained.  From  Non-malignant 
Tumor8f  especially  the  myeloid  or  enchondromatous,  the  diagnosis  is  often 
difficult,  and  may  be  occasionally  impossible,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scopic examination.  It  is  right  to  add  that,  according  to  Thiersch,  Waldeyer, 
and  Billroth,  true  cancer  never  occurs  in  bone  as  a  primary  afiection ;  either 
a  preceding  growth  in  some  of  the  epithelial  tissues  has  been  overlooked,  or 
the  tumor  on  microscopic  examination  will  be  found  to  be  a  sarcoma  and 
not  a  cancer.  Maguire,  of  Manchester,  has,  however,  collected  22  cases 
(including  one  of  his  own)  in  which  the  diagnosis  of  primary  cancer  of  the 
femur  seems  to  have  been  well  established. 

Treatment. — ^This  consists  in  excision  or  amputation:  excision  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  case  of  the  flat  bones  (as  the  scapula),  or  those  of  the  face 
(as  the  upper  jaw),  but  is  rarely  justifiable  if  the  disease  have  passed  the 
limits  of  the  bone  itself,  involving  the  soft  structures  or  lymphatic  glands. 
AmpiUation  is  commonly  to  be  preferred  in  the  case  of  the  long  bone^,  and 
should  be  performed  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  It  is  usually  advised 
to  remove  the  limb  at  or  above  the  nearest  joint,  but  it  would  appear  from 
cases  recorded  by  Col  lis,  Pemberton,  and  others,  that  amputation  in  the  con- 
tinuity, or  through  the  epiphyseal  line,  is  sufficient ;  probably  a  safe  rule 
would  be,  in  the  case  of  tne  forearm  or  leg,  to  remove  the  limb  just  above 
the  elbow  or  knee,  in  that  of  the  humerus  at  the  shoulder-joint,  and  in  that 
of  the  femur  (unfortunately  the  most  common  of  all),  at  as  low  a  point  a« 
would  insure  the  removal  of  the  whole  disease. 

4.  Pulsating  Tumors  of  Bone. — Most  of  the  pulsating  tumors  met  with 
in  bone  are  in  reality  of  an  encephaloid  or  myeloid  character;  some,  how- 
ever, are  probably  of  the  nature  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis,  and  still  othens, 
possibly,  true  aneurisms  of  the  osseous  arteries.  The  latter  alone  should 
receive  the  name  of  Osteoid  Aneurism.  The  disease  originates  in  the  can- 
cellated structure  (usually  the  head  of  the  tibial,  and  gradually  distends  the 
compact  wall,  which  becomes  thin  and  yielding,  crackles  on  pressure,  and 
finally  gives  way.  When  ftiUy  developed,  the  affection  is  attended  with  a 
marked  pulsation,  usually  accompanied  with  thrill :  by  compressing  the  main 
trunk,  the  pulsation  stops,  and  the  tumor  may  then  ne  emptied  by  pressure, 
a  cavity  surrounded  by  a  bony  wall  being  perceptible.  Tne  pulntion  may 
disappear  when  the  resistance  of  the  periosteum  is  overcome.  The  frrwiK 
which  is  commonly  distinct  in  pulsating  encephaloid  of  bone,  is  ottea  absent 
in  the  osteoid  aneurism. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  affection  the  surgeon  may  (if  the  tumor  be  small 
and  situated  in  one  of  the  lon^  bones)  attempt  ear^if^Mxtion  of  the  growth  with 
the  knife,  or,  which  is  probably  better,  with  caustics  or  the  hot  iron ;  if  ex- 
cision be  practised,  the  surface  of  bone  ftom  which  the  disease  spring?  should 
be  likewise  removed.  Ligation  of  the  main  artery  has  been  occasionally 
employed,  but  usually  with  only  temporary  if  any  benefit.     If  the  disease  he 

^  Dr.  Peugnet,  of  New  York,  has  recorded  a  remarkable  cane  of  osteoid  aDeuri^m 
of  the  lower  jaw. 
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&r  advanced,  or  if  otber  measures  have  &iled,  ampuiation,  as  in  malignant 
disease,  is  the  only  resource. 

PuUating  Tumors  of  the  OranUd  or  Trunk  Bones  are  almost  invariably  of 
an  enoephaloid  character,  and  rarely  admit  of  successful  treatment. 


CHAPTER   XXXL 

DISEASES  OF  JOINTS. 

The  older  surgeons  confounded  together  all  diseases  of  the  joints  under 
the  common  names  of  arthritis  and  white  swelling^  and  it  is  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  only,  and  in  a  great  measure  through  the  labors  of 
^^ir  Beniamin  C.  Brodie,  that  a  more  accurate  classification  has  become  possi- 
ble. The  tendency  at  the  present  day,  as  justly  remarked  by  Holmes,  is  to 
run  to  excess  in  the  other  direction ;  and  the  student  is  apt  to  be  confused  by 
the  minute  divisions  of  systematic  writers,  and  to  be  disappointed,  on  enter- 
ing practice,  to  find  that  he  is  unable  to  discriminate  oetween  affections 
which  are  actually  indistinguishable,  and  which  in  the  large  majority  of  in- 
Hances  really  coexist  in  the  same  cases. 

The  various  constituents  of  a  joint,  synovial  membrane,  cartilages,  bony 
articulations,  etc.,  are  so  intimatelv  connected  with  each  other,  that  a  morbid 
condition  of  one  is  almost  sure  to  mvolve  the  others  secondarily.  An  excep- 
ri'in  should,  perhaps,  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  synovial  membrane,  and  I 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  following  pages,  first  describe  the  affections  which  are 
limited  to  that  tissue,  considering,  subsequently,  those  which  involve  the 
flints  as  a  whole. 

Synovitis. 

Inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane  may  arise  from  traumatic  causes, 
■>T  from  exposure  to  cold;  it  may  be  uncomplicated,  may  be  modified  by  the 
patient's  being  of  a  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  or  gouty  diathesis,  or  may  be  a 
aiere  secondary  occurrence  in  the  course  of  puerperal  fever,  pysemia,  gonor- 
rbcea,  or  syphilis.  Simple  or  uncomplicated  synovitis  may  be  oeitte  or  chronicy 
the  diflerence  being  comparative,  and  referring  to  the  intensity  of  the  affec- 
t:  >n,  rather  than  to  any  specific  diversity. 

Pathology. — The  first  effect  of  inflammation  on  a  synovial  membrane  is 

u*  produce  increased  vascularity,  with  a  diminution  of  the  natural  shining 

appearance  of  the  part.     The  amount  of  synovia  is  abnormally  increased, 

*^mg  at  first  thin  and  serous,  but  subseauently  cloudy,  from  the  admixture 

'f  dhreds  of  epithelium,  inflammatory  lymph,  the  coloring  matter  of  the 

T>\fji)d^  and  ( if  the  disease  be  not  checked)  pus.    In  many  cases,  the  disease 

z^rmmates  in  resolution,  the  parts  gradually  resuming  their  natural  state,  or 

ji^rhape  remaining  somewhat  thickened,  where  there  is  a  liability  to  relapse : 

^^afiionally  the  joint  is  left  distended  by  serous  effusion,  constituting  the 

'ridition  known  as  Hydrarthrosis,  or  Hydrops  Articuli.    In  other  instances, 

t^nher  morbid . changes  are  observed:  the  synovial  membrane  assumes  in 

:'.irt>i  an  appearance  of  granulation,  and,  while  the  intra-articular  eflusion 

'fet:'imes  purulent  in  character,  the  cartilages  become  involved  and  perforated 

^■y  ulceration,  until  finally  the  articulating  extremities  of  the  bones  them- 
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selves  may  become  inflamed  and  carious.  At  the  same  time,  the  surrounding 
tissues,  which  at  first  were  inflamed  and  infiltrated  with  l^mpb,  undergo 
disorganization ;  abscesses  form  and  make  their  way  into  the  joint,  or  toward 
the  surface,  upon  which  the^  open  by  sinuous  tracks:  the  ligamentous  struc- 
tures become  elongated,  thickened,  and  softened,  and  partial  or  complete 
dislocation  may  occur. 

Sjrmptoms. — ^The  symptoms  are  usually  well  marked.  There  is  pain,  often 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  distention,  and  usually  referred  to  tne  aflTected 
joint,  but  occasionally  to  others:  thus  pain  in  the  knee  attends  inflammation 
of  the  hip.  The  pain  is  increased  by  motion  or  pressure,  is  often  worse  at 
night,  and  in  some  cases  (as  in  the  synovitis  of  pyaemia)  b  attended  by 
marked  cutaneous  hypersesthesia.  Swelling^  varymg  with  the  amount  of 
intra-articular  efiTusion,  is  a  characteristic  symptom — ^the  shape  of  the  joint 
being  altered  by  the  distention  of  the  synovial  capsule.  In  the  shoulder  and 
hip,  this  alteration  consists  in  a  general  enlargement  of  the  part,  while  in 
the  elbow  the  swelling  is  most  marked  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon  and 
beneath  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  and  in  the  knee  on  either  side  of  the 
patella  (which  floats  on  the  effusion)  and  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  quad- 
riceps femoris.  Fluctuation,  which  is  distinct  in  the  early  stages,  when  the 
effusion  is  of  a  serous  character,  becomes  less  so  as  the  disease  advances,  from 
the  production  of  inflammatory  lymph  and  the  infiltration  of  surrounding 
structures.  Heat  and  redness  vary  according  to  the  superficial  or  deep  char- 
acter of  the  joint,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  superincumbent  tissues  are 
involved.  The  position  in  which  the  patient  involuntarily  places  the  joint 
is  characteristic:  in  the  early  stages,  this  position  is  such  as  to  allow  the 
greatest  mechanical  distention  of  the  synovial  capsule,  while  at  a  later  perio<i 
it  is  determined  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  joint  in  a  fixed  position  and  of  preserving  it  from  the  pressure  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  lastly  by  the  neignboring  muscles  becoming  fixed  in  the 
positions  which  they  have  been  permitted  to  assume. 

When  synovitis  ends  in  resolution,  or  subsides  into  a  chronic  state,  the 
symptoms  which  have  been  described  gradually  pass  away,  the  inflamma- 
tory fever  (which  runs  high  in  the  acute  stage)  diminishing,  and  the  part 
gradually  returning,  more  or  less  completely,  to  its  normal  condition.  The 
stvelling  may,  however,  as  already  mentioned,  persist  in  chronic  synovitis, 
constituting  hydrarthrosis;  while  in  some  cases  a  peculiar  crepitation  or  craek- 
ling  may  be  developed  by  moving  the  part,  due  apparently  to  the  rubbing 
together  of  bands  and  adhesions  which  nave  resulted  from  the  organizatit>n 
of  inflammatory  lymph. 

The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  a  joint  ( pyarthrosis)  is  marketl  by  an 
increase  of  all  the  symptoms,  and  by  the  occurrence  of  rigors  —  while  the 
accompanying  inflammatory  fever  assumes  a  somewhat  typhoid  type.  Ab- 
scesses form  in  the  surrounding  soft  parts,  the  articular  capsule  gives  way, 
and  the  contents  of  the  joint  are  evacuated ;  recovery,  if  obtains  at  al),  b 
effected  by  the  obliteration  of  the  articular  cavity  by  a  process  of  granulation 
and  cicatrization,  partial  or  complete  stiffness  or  anchylosis  resulting. 

When  the  disease  invades  the  articular  cartilages  and  bones,  pa^ising  in 
fact  into  what  will  be  presently  described  as  Arthritis,  the  pain  berimM'j« 
much  aggravated,  assuming  a  peculiar  "jumping"  or  '* starting"  charmctrr 
(usually  worst  at  night),  and  often  accompanied  by  a  distinct  grating  «<u 
rubbing  the  articulating  surfaces  together. 

Treatment. — ^The  Constitutional  Treatment  of  synovitis  presentt^  no  pecu- 
liarities requiring  sjiecial  comment,  being  essentiafly  that  directed  in  Cbkpcer 
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II.  for  any  case  of  severe  inflammation.  Rheumatic,  gonorrhoeal,  or  syphilitic 
complications  require  various  modifications,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  In  the  LoccU  Treaiment  of  synovitis  (during  the  acute  stage), 
great  benefit  will  often  be  derived  from  the  application  of  dry  cold,  in  the 
form  of  Esmarch's  ice-bag,  or  by  the  method  of  mediate  irrigation  (p.  55). 
In  other  cases,  it  may  be  better  to  surround  the  joint  with  a  tvarm  poultice, 
medicated  with  laudanum  or  hops;  that  application  should  be  preferred 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  In  every  case,  the  joint  should  be 
placed  at  complete  red,  and  in  such  a  position  as  will  secure  the  greatest  use- 
fulness should  anchylosis  occur.  For  this  purpose  the  limb  should  be  fixed 
upon  a  well-padded  splint,  or  in  a  suitable  fracture-box,  the  mechanical  sup- 
port being  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  even  the  slightest  motion  of  the  affected 
joint.  Contintums  extension  may  be  employed,  as  recommended  in  the  treat- 
ment of  arthritis  (p.  601),  though  its  beneficial  effects  are,  I  think,  less 
marked  when  the  synovial  membrane  is  alone  involved  than  when  all  the 
tissues  of  the  joint  are  implicated. 

When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  absorption  of  effusion  and  res- 
toration of  function  may  be  promoted  by  the  repeated  application  of  blisters 
or  tincture  of  iodine,  together  with  douches,  frictions  with  stimulating  em- 
brocations, moderate  pressure  by  means  of  a  soap  plaster  and  bandage,  and 
the  cautious  employment  of  passive  motion,  if  any  tendency  to  stifihess  be 
observed.  Bergeret  speaks  highlv  of  the  use  of  dry  heat  applied  by  means 
of  bags  filled  with  hot  sand.  If  the  joint  be  left  in  a  relaxed  condition, 
the  patient  should  continue  to  wear  an  elastic  support  for  some  time  after 
recovery. 

Hydrarthrosis  or  Hydrops  Articnli  (Dropsy  of  a  Joint)  is  almost  invari- 
ably a  result  of  chronic  synovitis ;  it  would  appear,  however,  from  the  ob- 
servations of  Richet  and  others,  that  it  may  occasionally  occur  as  a  primary 
affection.  Hydrarthrosis  is  most  common  in  the  knee,  and  is  occasionally 
seen  in  the  elbow,  but  very  rarely  in  any  other  joint.  The  effused  fluid 
diflers  from  ordinary  synovia,  resembling  more  the  contents  of  a  hydrocele, 
or  the  fluid  met  with  in  ascites.  This  affection  is  often  associated  with  a 
gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis,  and  is  apt  to  recur  from  very  slight  causes. 
The  treatment  (in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  ordinary  remedies  for  chronic 
synovitis)  consists  in  the  injection  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  either  pure  or 
dilated.  A  portion  of  the  eflused  liquid  should  be  first  evacuated  bv  means 
of  an  aspirator,  or  of  a  small  trocar  and  canula  introduced  through  a  val- 
vular incision ;  the  iodine  is  then  injected  (not  more  than  a  fluidrachm  of 
the  tincture  being  used  at  once),  and  after  remaining  for  a  few  minutes  is 
again  withdrawn,  precautions  being  taken  against  the  admission  of  air,  and 
the  wound  beine;  immediately  sealed  with  collodion.  Any  inflammation 
which  may  result  should  be  treated  in  the  way  already  described.  This 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  used  with  great  success  by  several  European 
rargeons,  and  is  favorably  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Erichsen ;  as,  however,  the  plan 
is  necesBarily  attended  with  some  risk,  it  should  not  be  employed  except  in 
very  chronic  cases  which  have  resisted  other  modes  of  treatment,  and  in 
which  the  distention  of  the  joint  is  productive  of  great  inconvenience.  Even 
the  simple  use  of  the  aspirator  is  in  these  cases  attended  with  some  danger, 
as  shown  by  fatal  results  which  have  occurred  in  the  hands  of  Dubreuil, 
and  of  McDonnell,  of  Dublin. 

Pyarthrosis  or  Abscess  of  a  Joint  may,  as  has  been  mentioned,  result 
from  acute  synovitis — or  may  accompany  a  more  serious  condition,  such  as 
arthritis,  subperiosteal  abscess,  or  osteo-myelitis — or  may  be  a  mere  incident 
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in  the  course  of  pyeemU.  If  the  diagywm  of  intra-articulftr  abeoeaa  be  not 
clear,  the  surgeon  may,  in  the  case  of  the  superficial  joints,  Batisfy  himeelf 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  case  by  the  use  of  an  exploring  or  suction  trocar. 
The  treatmetU  consists  in  evacuating  the  pus  by  means  of  a  free  incision, 
drainage  being  secured  by  position,  or  by  the  use  of  Chasaaignac's  tubes  or 
Ellis's  wire  coil  (see  p.  392).  In  some  cases,  advantage  may  be  derived  from 
washing  out  the  joint  by  injecting  diluted  tincture  of  iodine,  or  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid.  In  favorable  cases,  especially  in  children,  recovery 
by  anchylosis  may  be  obtained  ;  but  should  the  strength  of  the  patient  begin 
to  flag,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting  to  excision  or  amputation — the 
former  operation  being,  under  these  circumstances,  as  a  rule,  applicable  lo 
the  upper,  and  the  latter  to  the  lower,  extremity.  Death  after  pyarthroeii' 
may  result  trom  simple  exhaustion,  or  from  the  developnicnt  of  pyfemia. 

Artbritis. 

By  Arthritis  is  meant  inflammation  of  &  joint  as  a  whole;  whichever  tissue 
may  have  been  first  attacked,  the  remainder  are  sooner  or  later  impUculed. 
Arthritis  usually  begins  with  inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane,  or  of 
the  articulating  extremities  of  the  bones;  more  rarely  the  ligaments  anil 
surrounding  soil  parts  are  first  involved,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
articular  cartilages  are  ever  affected,  except  secondarily. 

GtolatinooB  ArthritU. — The  origin  of  arthritis  iu  ordinary  SyrtovUi*  has 
already  been  considered ;  there  is,  however,  a  form  of  chronic  synovitis. 
called  by  Barwell  ttrmtunu,  and  by  Athol 
Johnstone  ^cro/uZou* — but  which,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Swain,  mav  exist  without 
any  evidences  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis — 
in  which  the  synovial  membrane  is  found 
in  a  pulpy  or  gelatinous  condition,  and 
which  almost  invariably  ends  in  destruc- 
tive disorganization  of  the  joioL  ThL- 
condition  of  the  svnovial  membrane  ti 
described  by  Brodie  and  Swain  as  a 
peculiar  form  of  degeneration,  called  by 
the  former  pulpy,  and  by  the  latter  gria- 
finiform,  degeneration;  Barwell,  oa  the 
other  hand,  regards  it  as  cesenUally  the 
same  as  the  granulation  change  re^rml 
to  in  speaking  of  the  patholoey  of  »yn(>- 
GcUiinouiuthritiiafdbgw.  vitis  in  general,thedinerence^ing  that, 

in  ordinary  synovitis,  this  granulation 
tissue  undergoes  further  development,  while  in  the  cases  now  under  consider- 
ation it  remains  in  a  rudimentary  state.  Godlee  has  studied  the  granulation 
tissue  from  these  caees  of  "  white  swelling,"  and  finds  it  to  consist  of  cell.-' 
and  nuclei  embedded  in  a  trabecular  meshwork  with  which  "  giant-cells " 
are  connected  by  processes.  In  fact  the  appearances  closely  resemble  those 
of  miliary  tubercle,  and  tend  to  confirm  the  view  that  tubercle  is  of  inflam- 
matory origin;  similar  observations  have  been  made  by  Friedlander-  As 
the  disease  progresses,  the  articular  cartilages  undergo  a  somewhat  analogou.- 
change,  the  disease  finally  reaching  the  bK>nee,  which  become  softened  aixl 
carious.  The  M/mpUmu  of  this  peculiar  form  of  disease,  which  may  be  ap- 
propriately called  Qelatinma  ArthrUis',  and  which  ia  rarely  aeeo  except  in 
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the  knee  and  elbow,  and  in  adults,  differ  from  those  of  ordinary  synovitis  in 
several  particulars.  Thus  the  swelling  is  more  diffused,  and  comparatively 
anattended  with  fluctuation,  being  of  a  doughy  and  somewhat  elastic  type — 
this  elasticity,  as  pointed  out  by  Fergusson,  causing  the  bones,  if  pressed 
together,  to  resume  their  former  position  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  The 
9wellins  is  often  accompanied,  and  partially  masked,  by  general  oedema  of 
the  limb.  The  pain  is  leas  marked  than  in  synovitis,  and  of  a  dull,  gnawing 
character,  differing  both  from  the  acute  pain  of  ordinary  synovitis,  and  from 
the  "  junoping  "  pain  which  attends  exposure  of  the  bone  by  ulcerating  car- 
tilage. There  is  little  or  no  heat,  and  if  the  part  be  at  first  redj  the  surface 
^4>on  loses  its  color,  often  becoming  eventually  positively  blanched — an  ap- 
pearance so  characteristic  as  almost  to  justify  the  name  of  whUe  sweUing 
/onoerly  given  to  these  cases.  Another  point,  to  which  Swain  calls  attention, 
is  that  considerable  mobility  of  the  joint  oft^n  remains,  even  when  the 
disease  has  reached  an  advanced  stage. 

ArthritiB  firom  Bone  Disease,  etc. — Arthritis  begins,  in  many  cases,  with 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  joint — 
this  condition  consisting  of  difluse  periostitis  (subperiosteal  abscess),  osteo- 
myelitis, necrosis,  caries,  tuberculous  deposit,  or  (wnich  is  probably  the  most 
(i)mmon')  a  low  form  of  osteitis  of  the  articulating  extremities,  which  is 
»tten  described  as  strumous,  but  which  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
ihe  scroftilous  diathesis  (see  page  425).  Volkmann,  however,  regards  a 
tuberculous  deposit  in  the  articular  extremities  as  the  most  common  cause 
of  arthritis. 

Arthritis  may  likewise  begin  with  inflammation  of  the  Ligaments  and 
other  peri-articular  structures  (as  aft;er  sprains),  and  it  may  possibly,  in  some 
rare  cases,  originate  in  primary  inflammation  of  the  Articular  Cartilage. 


Causal  of  Arthritis. — ^Among  the  causes  of  arthritis  may  be  enumerated 
wounds  (see  page  214),  sprains,  contusions,  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture, 
pyaemia,  the  puerperal  state,  scarlet  fever,  the  scroftilous  diathesis,  etc. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  of  arthritis  are  those  of  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation ;  they  often  begin  veiy  insidiously,  but  when  fully'  established  are 
eaMly  recognized.  The  swelUng  is  more  uniform  than  in  synovitis,  and 
doQghj  rather  than  fluctuating  to  the  touch ;  the  pain,  which  is  specially  re- 
ferred in  the  case  of  the  knee  to  the  inside  of  that  joint,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  hip  to  a  point  above  and  behind  the  great  trochanter,  is  excessive,  worst 
at  night,  aggravated  by  the  slightest  touch,  or  by  motion  of  the  part,  and 
accompanied  (when  the  disease  is  fully  developed)  by  spasmodic  contractions 
"f  the  adjoining  muscles,  giving  it  tne  peculiar  ''jumping"  or  "starting" 
character  which  has  been  already  referred  to.  These  spasms  occur  particu- 
-ariy  at  night,  coming  on  when  the  muscular  system  is  relaxed  by  sleep, 
tQ<i  often  causing  the  patient  to  wake  with  a  scream.  These  "jumping" 
r«iiii*  have  long  been  associated  with  ulceration  of  the  articular  cartilages, 
ud  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  condition  of  those  structures ; 
it  ia  DOW,  however,  generally  acknowledged  that  inflammation  and  ulcera- 
thin  of  cartilage  is  not,  in  itself,  attended  with  pain  (cartilage  containing 
n<»  oerves),  and  that  the  peculiar  starting  pains  of  arthritis  are  really  due 
? '  the  condition  of  the  plate  of  bone  immediately  beneath  the  seat  of  ulcera- 
ti'^L  When  the  cartilaginous  disintegration  has  gone  so  far  as  to  lay  bare 
'"^jnag  sarfiioes  of  bone,  they  will  rub  together  when  the  joint  is  moved, 
Uid  distinct  gratina  may  thus  be  produced.  The  position  assumed  by  the 
('«ti<mt,  in  a  case  of  arthritis,  is  quite  characteristic :  the  affected  joint  is  so 
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placed  as  to  enable  it  to  be  kept  fixed,  and  to  be  most  thoroughly  relaxed; 
thus,  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  the  patient  lies  on  the  affected  side,  with  the 
outside  of  the  joint  resting  on  the  bed,  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh  and  the 
thi^h  on  the  pelvis — ^the  opposite  knee  drawn  up  so  as  to  serve  as  a  guard, 
and  to  keep  off  the  weight  of  the  bedclothes — and  the  whole  attention 
apparently  concentrated  and  directed  to  shield  the  diseased  part  from  in- 
jury. The  inflamnuUory  fever  is  severe,  assuming  a  typhoid  type  if  suppura- 
tion occurs,  and  perhaps  yielding  to  hectic  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  symptoms  which  accompany  the  occurrence  of  suppuraHan  in  cases 
of  arthritis  are  very  much  the  same  as  were  described  in  speaking  of  pyar- 
throsis  from  synovitis.  Pointing  sometimes  takes  place  at  a  comparatively 
early  period,  but  in  other  cases  the  pus,  after  escaping  from  the  cavity  of 
the  jomt,  dissects  up  the  muscular  interspaces  of  the  limb  for  some  distance 
before  making  its  appearance  on  the  surface.  Occasionally  many  of  the 
symptoms  of  suppuration  may  have  been  present,  including  even  absorption 
of  the  cartilages  and  relaxation  of  the  articular  ligaments  (as  shown  by 
unnatural  mobility,  or  the  occurrence  of  dislocation),  and  distinct  grating 
on  motion,  and  yet  recovery  may  ensue  under  judicious  treatment,  without 
any  discharge  of  pus,  though  with  more  or  less  complete  anchylosis.  In 
these  cases  the  pus,  or  at  least  its  fluid  portion,  has  probably  been  absorbed, 

the  pus  corpuscles  undergoing  &tty  or  cal- 
careous  d^eneration.  It  is  in  such  cases  as 
these  that  reMucU  abscesses  are  sometimes  ob- 
served after  considerable  intervals  of  time 
(see  p.  393).  When  arthritis  of  a  ^^e  joint, 
as  the  hip  or  knee,  has  advanced  to  the  stage 
of  abscess,  the  prospects  of  spontaneous  re^ 
covery  are  usually  very  limited.  In  some 
cases,  particularly  among  those  whose  social 
condition  secures  to  them  careftil  nursing, 
abundant  nutriment,  opportunity  for  change 
of  air,  and  other  favoring  circumstances,  a 
cure  by  anchylosis  may  be  obtained,  the  op- 
posing joint  surfaces  becoming  united  by 
granulations  which  are  subsequently  organ- 
ized into  a  fibrous  or  imperfect  bony  tissue ; 
but  in  most  instances,  and  as  a  rule  with  ho^ 
pital  patients,  unless  rescued  by  operation, 
such  cases  eventually  terminate  in  death 
from  exhaustion,  diarrhoea,  or  pyaemia,  or 
from  phthisis,  or  other  diseases  of  internal 
viscera.  Arthritis  of  the  smaller  joints  offers  a  much  more  fiivorable  prog- 
nosis. Elongation  of  the  affected  limb  is  occasionally  observed  in  arthritis  a» 
the  result  of  irritation  of  the  epiphyseal  cartila^,  but  in  most  casc^  the 
disease  ultimately  leads  to  shortening  and  withering  of  the  part 

Acute  Arthritis  of  Infants. — ^T.  Smith  has  described  under  this  name  a 
very  severe  form  of  the  disease  met  with  during  the  first  year  of  life.  The 
affection,  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  a  syphilitic  taint,  m  a 
very  fatal  one,  thirteen  out  of  twenty-one  cases,  recorded  by  Mr.  Smith, 
having  ended  in  death.  When  recovery  occurs  there  is  little  risk  of  anchy- 
losis, but  the  joint  may  be  weakened  by  the  loss  of  portions  of  bone.  Two 
cases  of  recovery  are  recorded  by  Morrant  Baker.  Amputation  has  ' 
successftdly  employed  by  G.  Brown. 


Arthritis  of  knee-joint,  in  an  advanced 
stage.  (From  a  patient  in  the  Children's 
Hospital.) 
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TreatiReiit. — ^The  Ckmdilutumal  TVeatmetU  of  arthritis  consiate  pretty  much 
inthe  administration  of  anodyne  diaphoretics,  with  occasional  mild  laxatives, 
dunng  the  acute  stage — followed  by  tonics,  etipecially  iron  and  cod-liver  oil, 
tit  a  later  period.  Mercurials,  which  may  be  proper  in  traumatic  arthritis, 
should  be  used,  if  at  all,  with  great  caution  m  these  cases — medicines  of 
any  form  being,  indeed,  of  less  importance  than  nutriment,  which  should  be 
^ven  abundantly  and  in  an  easily  assimilable  form. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Local  Treatment  is  to  place  the  joint  in  a 
Htate  of  complete  and  long-continued  rett,  aud  in  a  favorable  position.  If 
Che  thouider  be  affected,  the  arm  should  be  kept  to  the  side,  and  directed 
somewhat  forwards,  while  the  elbow,  if  diseased,  should  be  maintained  in  a 
fiexed,  and  the  wrist,  hip,  or  knee  in  a  draight  or  extended  position.  In  all 
cases  in  which  the  lower  extremity  is  involved,  the  foot  should  be  properly 
supported,  so  that  when  recovery  is  obtained  the  patient  may  not  be  left  with 
a  pet  equinve.  It  is  recommended  by  many  excellent  authorities,  that  if  the 
limb  be  found  in  a  vicious  position,  it  should  be  forcibly  placed  right,  while 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anKsthetic,  an^  resisting  muscles  or 
tendons  being  subcutaneoiisly  divided  if  necessair.  I  think,  however,  (hat 
the  object  may  he.  in  many  cases,  quite  as  well  and  more  safely  accomplished 
bv  the  use  of  continuous  extension,  applied  by  means  of 
elastic  bands,  or,  which  is  more  convenient,  by  means  Fin.  Sfl4. 

of  the  ordiDary  weiKhKxtension  apparatus  (see  Fig. 
1'27\  When  the  limo  has  been  brought  into  the  proper 
position,  it  should  be  fixed,  with  well-padded  splints  or 
traclu re-boxes,  or,  if  the  surgeon  prefer,  with  some  form 
of  immovable  apparatus,  an  aperture  being  cut  so  as  to 
allow  of  inspection  and  topical  medication  of  the  joint. 
In  many  cases  of  arthritis,  particularly  if  affecting  the 
knee  or  hip,  the  greatest  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  ooiUinuou*  exten»ion,  which  may  be  ap-  g 
plied  with  Barwell's  splint,  in  which  the  extension  is 
efected  by  an  India-rubber  oocumuiKor;  with  a  spiral 
wire  spring  surrounding  the  limb,  as  suggested  by  Holt^ 
hoQsc;  or  (which  I  prefer)  with  the  ordinary  weight- 
extension  apparatus — a  mode  of  treatment  which  was 
lined  by  Brodie,  and  which  has  been  since  successfully 
resorted  to  by  numerous  surgeons.  The  efficacy  of  this 
simnle  apparatus  may  be  still  further  increased  by  the 
ippiieation  of  lateral  long  splints  or  sand-bags.  An  in- 
trpoious  splint  for  making  extension  in  cases  of  arthritis 
of  (be  wnst  has  been  devised  by  Fa^an,  of  Belftst,  The 
relief  from  pain  afforded  by  continuous  extension  in 
cues  of  joint  disease  is  very  marked.  It  appears  to  act 
by  counter-acting  the  tendency  to  muscular  spasm,  and  f  \ 
tfcua  preventing  the  inflamed  ends  of  bone  from  being  \ 
pressed  together. 

With  regard  to  topital  medieaiion  in  cases  of  arthritis,  ^ 

the  best  application  durine  the  acute  stage  is,  I  think,  ,  \^ 

uwally  a  warm  poultice,  tnough  in  some  instances  dry  Barweiii  ipUni  bt 
told  appears  to  afford  more  relief.  Leeches  may  be  re-  milling  oominuwu  «- 
i|uired  in  some  cases.  When  the  first  acute  symptoms  "wion. 
nave  suhrided,  benefit  may  often  be  derived  from  coun- 
ter-irritation in  the  form  of  blisters,  or  the  actual  cautery.  The  cautery 
diould  be  applied  b^ore  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  (the  patient  being 
■nastbetiied),  by  drawing  the  iron,  heated  to  a  black  heat  only,  rapidly 
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across  the  joint,  in  lines  at  least  an  inch  apart;  it  is  not  neceesary  to  pro- 
duce a  slough,  and  the  surrounding  parts  may  be  protected  (as  recom- 
mended by  Voillemier)  by  coating  the  whole  with  collodion,  the  cautery 
thus  only  affecting  the  part  which  it  absolutely  touches.  Ndlaton  suggests 
the  use  of  a  metal  ruler  as  a  guide  to  the  lines  in  which  the  cautery  is  to  be 
applied.  The  hot  iron,  though  doubtless  an  efficient  remedy,  is  one  to  which 
all  patients  have  a  feeling  of  revulsion,  and  should,  therefore,  I  think,  be 
reserved  for  very  urgent  cases.  Blistering  I  have  usually  found  quite  satis- 
factory; the  blister  should  be  placed  over  the  seat  of  greatest  pain,  and  it 
is  better  to  use  a  snuUl  than  a  large  blister,  repeating  it  if  necessary.  In 
the  chronic  stages,  great  advantage  may  be  derived  from  painting  the  part 
with  iodine,  and  from  the  use  of  pressure  applied  by  means  of  a  soap  plaster 
and  firm  bandage.  Marshall  speaks  very  favorably  of  the  application  of  a 
solution  of  the  oleates  of  mercury  and  morphia  in  oleic  acid,  while  Barwell 
employs,  in  the  gelatinous  form  of  the  disease,  injections  of  diluted  tincture 
of  iodine  (one  part  to  fifteen),  not  into  the  joint,  but  into  the  thickened 
surrounding  tissues.  Injections  of  carbolic  acid  have  been  tried,  and  some- 
times with  benefit,  by  Knorr,  Hueter,  Petersen,  Schmidt,  and  other  surgeons. 
Le  Fort  injects  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  with  one-fourth 
part  of  alcohol.  If  mppuration  occur,  the  case  must  be  treated  by  free  in- 
cisions, etc.,  as  directed  in  speaking  of  pyarthrosis;  if  the  bones  be  but 
slightly  involved,  recovery  may  still  be  sometimes  obtained  by  perseverance 
in  conservative  treatment,  but  under  opposite  circumstances  excision  or  am- 
putation will  usually  be  indicated,  if  the  joint  be  so  situated  as  to  admit  of 
operative  interference.  Fitzpatrick,  of  Dublin,  speaks  favorably  of  the 
application  of  the  potassa-cum-calce  to  the  affected  tissues,  but  a  case  thus 
treated  by  Mr.  Holmes  ended  fatally  through  the  development  of  pyaemia. 
The  local  use  of  sulphuric  acid  has  proved  successful  in  cases  reported  by 
J.  W.  Haward  and  other  surgeons,  and  Mr.  G.  A.  Wright  has  effected  a 
cure  by  laying  open  the  joint  and  scraping  away  the  diseased  structures. 
In  cases  of  gelatinous  arihriiisy  the  chances  of  spontaneous  recovery  are  so 
slight  that  excision  is  indicated  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  above  of  arthritis  in  general  will 
suffice  for  a  description  of  the  affection  as  met  with  in  most  of  the  articula- 
tions, as  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist,  knee,  ankle,  tarsal  joints,  etc.  There 
are,  however,  two  situations  in  which  arthritis  occurs,  which  impress  certain 
peculiarities  on  the  disease,  re(^uirin^  more  detailed  consideration ;  these  are 
the  hip  and  the  sacro-iliac  articulation. 

Arthritis  of  the  Hip-joint,  Korbns  Coxarini,  Coxalgia,  or  Hip  SiMaaa, 

is  an  affection  of  early  life  (more  than  two-thirds  of  all  cases  occurring  in 
persons  under  fifteen  years  of  age),  and  is  much  commoner  in  boys  than  in 
girls.*  Three  varieties  of  the  disease  are  recognized  by  Erichsen,  according 
as  it  begins  in  the  head  of  the  femur,  the  acetabulum,  or  the  proper  struc- 
tures of  the  joint  (especially  the  synovial  membrane) ;  and  this  divisioQ  be- 
ing, in  some  respects,  convenient,  I  shall  follow  that  author  in  speaking  of 
femoral^  acetabular,  and  arthritic  eoxalgia. 

Nature. — The  nature  of  hip  disease  has  been  a  matter  of  much  dispute, 
many  distinguished  surgeons  looking  upon  it  as  almost  always,  if  not  invaria- 
bly, a  constitutional  affection,  depending  upon  a  tuberculous  or  scrofulous 
diathesis.     The  remarks  made  in  a  previous  chapter  upon  struma  are 


^  Of  100  consecutive  admissions  for  hip  disease  into  the  Children's  Hoflpital  of  ihi« 
city,  61  were  of  bo3*s  and  39  of  girls.  Again,  of  419  cases  of  excision  for  hip  di«eait« 
collected  by  Culbertson,  in  which  the  sex  of  the  patient  was  ascertained^  297  wero  in 
males,  and  122  in  females. 
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ticalarlj  applicable  here;  while  it  is  probable  that,  in  a  few  cases  at  least, 
a  deposit  of  tubercle  does  lead  to  hip  disease,  and  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  scroiiilous  diathesis  does  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  the 
aifection,  there  can  be  as  little  doubt,  I  think,  in  the  light  of  modem  pa- 
thologj,  that  many  if  not  most  cases  are  simply  of  an  inflammatory  nature ; 
and  that,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  the  disease  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  hav- 
ing a  lo<^l  origin,  ana  (which  is  of  the  highest  importance,  in  a  practical 
point  of  view)  as  specially  demanding  local  treatment. 

Causes. — ^The  exciting  causes  of  hip  disease  are  usually  of  an  apparently 
trivial  character,  such  as  slight  blows  or  falls,  sprains,  over-exertion  in 
walking,  or  sitting  on  cold  steps,  or  in  wet  grass. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  the  affection  vary  in  its  different  stages, 
three  of  which  are  commonly  described  by  surgical  writers.  Hip  disease 
u.«ually  b^ns  very  insidiously,  obscure  pains,  which  are  probably  consid- 
ered] rheumatic,  and  a  limping  or  shuffling  gait,  often  existing  for  some  time 
before  any  deformity  is  discovered. 

( 1.)  Pain  is  felt  in  the  affected  joint  and  in  the  corresponding  knee,  the 
latter  symptom  being  most  marked  in  the  femoral  form  of  the  disease,  and 
apparently  due  to  irritation  of  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  and  obturator 
nerves.  The  pain  in  the  hip  is  constant  in  the  arthritic  form,  of  a  very  acute 
type,  and  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  tension,  and  with  tenderness  above 
the  great  trochanter.  It  is  increased  by  motion  or  exercbe,  and  is,  there- 
ff>re,  worse  in  the  evenins,  but  the  "starting"  pains  caused  by  muscular 
^pasm  do  not  come  on  until  a  comparatively  late  period.  In  the /eTnoraZ  and 
acHabular  varieties,  the  hip  pain  is  of  a  dull,  gnawing  character,  worse  at 
ni^ht,  often  intermittent,  ana  specially  elicited  by  striking  on  the  knee  or 
heel,  and  thus  pressing  the  joint  sur&ces  together ;  starting  of  the  limb  is 
developed  at  an  early  period.  Of  course,  as  the  disease  advances,  in  what- 
ever form  it  may  have  originated,  the  different  symptoms  become  merged 
together,  so  that  these  distinctions  are  only  available  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  idffection. 

( 2. )  Swelling  is  most  marked  in  the  arthritic  variety,  which  may  be  looked 
apfm  as  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.    Redness  and 

neat  are  rarely  observed  in  any  case  on  account  of 

the  deep  situation  of  the  joint. 
( ZS)  D^ormOy. — ^In  the  fir$t  stage  of  hip  disease, 

the  knee  is  slightly  flexed,  and  the  limb  usually  but 

n<»c   always  abducted — ^this  position  being  involun- 

tarilr  assumed,  as  most  easy  to  the  patient.     Slight 

f*aitping  accompanies  this  stage  of  the  disease.    The 

•4itfind  stage  is  marked  hy  flattening  of  the  bvUocky  the 

told  of  the  nates  on  the  afrected  side  becoming  almost 

if  not  quite  obliterated ;  with  this  there  is  dongaiion 

cf  the  limb,  which  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  is 

apparent  merely,  being  due  to  a  twist  of  the  pelvis, 

th>rti^  in  the  arthritic  form  of  the  disease  there  may 

f^jmbly  be  in  some  instances  true  elongation,  from 

dii<tention  of  the  synovial  capsule.  When  in  this  stage 

the  patient  stands,  the  whole  weight  is  borne  by  the 

mfAind  limb,  that  which  is  diseased  being  carriea  for- 

vanl,  flexed,  and  abducted.    If  now  he  be  placed  in 

t}ie  recumbent  posture,  the  limbs  may  be  brought  to 

The  same  level,  the  deformity  apparently  disappearing ;  but  by  careful  ex- 
amination it  will  be  found  that  ttie  relative  position  of  the  thigh  and  pelvis 

>  the  aame  as  in  the  standing  posture,  the  lumbar  spine  being  unduly  arched, 
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Hip*  disease  in  second 
stage ;  showing  flattening  of 
buttock,  with  apparent  elon« 
gation.  (From  a  patient  in 
the  Children's  Hospital.) 
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and  the  pelvis  distorted  into  an  abnormally  vertical  position.     In  this  stage 
there  is  marked  lameness,  and  it  is  to  this  stage  also  that  the  pain  in  the 
knee  particularlj'  belongs.     In  the  aeelalntlar 
Fio.  286,  variety  of  the  disease  there  is  comparatively 

little  deformity,  while  in  the  femoral  there 
may  be,  as  long  as  the  patient  is  going  about, 
apparent  sAortemn^  (due  to  distortion  of  the 
pelvis),  which,  however,  yields  to  apparent 
lengtheninff  after  a  few  days'  rest  in  bed.  The 
deformity  of  the  third  ttage  (between  which 
and  the  second  there  may  be  an  interval  of 
comparative  comfort,  consists  in  adduHion  of 
the  limb  (Fig.  286),  leading  to  (Aortentnj, 
which  is  greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality, 
with  undue  ;>romtn«nM  of  the  buttock  on  the 
affect«d  side,  marked  obliquity  of  the  pelvis, 
and  a  compensatory  double  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine.  The  rima  noHwn,  which  in  the 
second  stage  inclined  towanU  the  aflected  side 
(Fig.  28B),ifl  now  directed  away  from  it-  The 
gkortening  of  the  third  stage  of  hip  disease  i.^, 
at  the  beginning  of  that  stage,  merely  ap- 
parent; as  the  malady  progresses,  however, 
actual  shortening  occurs,  from  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  the  bones  which  enter  into  the 
formation  of  the  Joint  (Fig.  287),  and  in 
some  cases,  though  m  fewer  than  was  formerly 
supposed,  from  positive  dislocation  taking 
place.  The  deformity  of  the  firti  and  wromJ 
stipes  is,  according  to  Vemeuil,  due  to  in- 
flammation of  the  muscles  in  proximity  to  the  joint — the  moaa  and  le»<er 
glut«alB ;  at  a  later  period  these  undec^  atrophy,  and  the  deformity  of  the 
diird  stage  is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  adductors  and  sartorius. 

(4.)  Didoealum  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 

Flo.  2fl7.  femoral  variety  of  the  disease,  and  its  occtir- 

j[.  rence  is  often  attended  with  marked  relief 

^W^  fi^>m  pain ;  if,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  takes 

/^•^J^^^F\        place  without  the  previous  formation  of  «b- 

^^^flj^^^Jkl        scess,  a  new  socket  may  be  developed  upon 

^^^^       ^^^^^^^SH\       ^^  dorsum  ilii,  the  acetabulum  becoming 

^^^■^^^H^^^^IHA      gradually  filled  up  and  obliterated.     In  th« 

^^^^^^^^^^^m^Bv      acetabular  form  of  the  afiection  the  cotyloid 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^p      cavity  may  become  perforated,  the  head  of 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Bf      ^^^  femur  perhap  slipping  through  into  the 

^^^^^^^^^B^P^        cavity  of  tne  petviB. 

^^^^^^^^  (5.)  Suppuration  may  or  may  not  occur 

Ej.d..diKi.d.ndn«kotf=niur;.hi,w.      jj,  jj^^  aHhntW!  fomi  of  hip  disease,  ba I  is 

inf  chanee  in  ihApc  of  bone  m  luird  %lttt         -,  ^  -         ..ii-.i         .1  -.-  t 

of  hip  diitMc  (iM  R(,  a«6).  (Tht.pfci-  almost  mevitable  m  the  other  vaneliw.  Ii 
imn  ii  In  ihe  Matter  Muicum  of  ihi  Col-  occurs  earlier  in  the  acetainUar  than  in  the 
itgt  of  Fhyiiciipi  of  Pbiiadciphi*.)  fenwTal  form  of  the  affection.     The  spot  at 

which  pointing  occurs  is  often  significant ; 
thus  an  abscess  ()pcning  on  the  outer  part  of  the  thigh,  below  the  trochanter. 
indicates  disease  of  the  caput  femoris,  while  abscesses  opening  in  the  puUc 
region  denote  disease  of  the  acetabulum — the  abscess  being  intra-  or  extra- 
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pelvic  according  as  it  opens  above  or  below  Poupart's  ligament. 

opening  in  the  gluteal  region  may  indicate  either  form  of  the  affection. 
TavnnaiioR  of  Hip  Diieate, — The  arihTititi  and   occasionally  the  other 

fbnnfl  of  the  disease,  if  submitted  to  judicioue  treatment  at  an  early  period, 

may  terminate  favorably,  though  in  many 

cues  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is  a  !''">-  ''^^^' 

cure  by  anchyUm*.    Even  if  the  joint  be 

tachyloeed,  provided  that  the  limb  have 

been  kept  in  a  straight  position,  the  result 

wQl  be  quite  satis&ctory,  the  mobility  of 

the  pelvis  compensating  in  a  great  degree 

for  the  stiffiiesB  of  the  joint;  but  u^ess 

precautions  have  been  taken  in  regard  to 

pieition,  anchylosis  with  great  deformity 

will  ensue,  such  distortion  as  is  exhibited 

in  the  accompanying  cut  (Fig.  282)  beli^ 

by  no  means  unfrequently  met  with.     If 

Mppumdon  have  occurred,  and  therefore 

*e  may  say  as  a  rule  in  cases  of  aeetaindar 

ur/nnOT-a^eaza/^  (particularly  if  followed 

by  cooaecutive   dislocation),  the   utmost 

ihai  can  usually  be  attained  by  conserva- 
tive measures  is  recovery  with  a  shortened, 

deformed,  atrophied,  and    often  useless 

itmb.    Death  may  occur  from  simple  ex- 
haustion, diarrhcea,  tuberculosis,  amyloid 

degeneration,  or  pyiemia,  or  irom   some 

iolercarrent  affection  which  would  have 

been  sueceaBfuUy  resisted  but  for  the  constantly  depressing  influence  of  the 
joint  affection. 

Dtagnotis. — Hip  disease  may  be  distinguished  from  rheumatimt  by  observ- 
ing the  limitation  of  the  affection  to  one  joint,  and  by  noting  the  cnaracter- 
iaic  dBformity.  This  may  be  readily  made  apparent,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
J^yre,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  a  perfectly  hard  plane  surface,  when,  if 
the  knee  of  the  affected  limb  be  brought  down,  the  lumbar  spine  instantly 
becomes  arched.  From  lateral  curvature  of  the  tpine  with  neuralgic  tender- 
new,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  pain  being  increased  by  pressing  together 
ibe  joint  sur&ces,  and  by  the  existenpe  of  painful  nocturnal  spasms,  while 
the  diagnosis  from  antcro-potterior  curvature  of  the  tpine  may  ne  made  by 
observing  the  mobility  of  the  hip  in  that  disease,  and  the  different  seat  of 
[jain — though  if  the  abscess  in  spinal  disease  point  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
:higfa,  pre«mg  on  filaments  of  the  obturator  nerve,  there  will  be  pain  referred 
t"  the  knee,  just  as  in  hip  disease.  Morbus  coxarius  could  only  be  mistaken 
for  abaeesa  extotial  to  the  joint,  for  disease  of  the  knee,  or  for  earieg  of  the 
'frr/it  trochanter,  hy  neglect  of  careful  examination ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  say 
ibe  same  in  relation  to  perityphlitU,  which,  according  to  Dr.  Gioney,  is  not 
•mfreqaently  mistaken  for  hip  disease.  From  gacro-iliac  disease,  the  diagnosis 
ma*  be  made  by  observing  that  in  that  affection  the  seat  of  greatest  tender- 
iM#  is  different,  that  there  is  no  shortening,  and  no  pain  on  moving  the  hip 
•f'  tie  pelvis  he  fixed,  and  that  the  pelvic  distortion  is  permanent  and  atisolute, 
o*.  as  in  hip  disease,  temporary  and  relative.  The  diagnosis  from  separa- 
<UM  flKe  upper  ^iphygi*  of  the  femur  with  abscess,  is  difficult,  if  not  im;>OB- 
•ihle — a  matter  which,  fortunately,  is  of  no  practical  moment,  as  eseieion 
aoold  be  equally  indicated  in  either  affection. 
Proffitona. — Htatistics  are  wanting  to  show  the  mortality  of  hip  disease,  it 
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being  but  seldom,  from  the  chronic  nature  of  the  afiection,  that  the  surgeon 
has  the  opportunity  of  watching  a  case  to  its  termination.  My  own  imprt:- 
sion  is  very  decided,  that,  when  suppuration  baa  occurred,  the  bones  bfiag 
involved,  recovery  without  operation  is  an  extremely  rare  occurrence:  this 
impre*^ion  is  confirmed  by  the  results  of  9  terminated  cases  observed  by 
Gioert,  which  gave  8  deaths  and  but  1  recovery.  It  is  true  that  hip  disease 
does  not  appear  very  frequently  in  our  mortuary  records,  but  this  is  owbg  to 
the  fact  that  the  patients  are  carried  off  by  secondary  com  plications  or  inter- 
current affections,  to  which  the  death  is  attributed — no  reference  being  raatle 
to  the  chronic  condition,  without  which  those  affections  would  not  havf 
occurred,  or  would  not  have  proved  fatal.  Femoral,  and  still  more  ofetnbv- 
/ar, coxaleia  may  be  therefore  looked  upon  as  extremely  grave  diseases;  the 
arArilie  form  of  the  affection,  however,  oSers,  as  already  mentioned,  a  much 
more  favorable  prognosis. 

Trea^nent. — It  is  very  important  that  ear^  treatment  should  be  aduplcl 
in  every  case  of  hip  disease,  and  accordingly  a  rigid  examination  of  the  okiv 
should  De  instituted  on  the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  this  serioii." 

Fio.  290. 


bed,  and  the  joint  Kept  in  a  state  of  complete  rest  by  tne  u«  of  exlcnwon,  and. 
if  needful,  the  adaptation  of  a  suitable  splint.  I  myself  employ  an  nrdinsry 
longgplint,  well  padded,  orsand  bags,  as  in  the  treatment  of  fractured  thigh,  but 
thesurgeonmay  use  with  equally  ^ood  results  the  carved  splintof  Dr.  Phy^ii^. 
or  one  moulded  from  gut^-percna,  leather,  or  pasteboard,  or  splints  msiW 
from  wire  gauze,  as  recommended  by  Barwell  and  Bauer,  or  finallv  anv  i>i 
the  forms  of  immovable  apparatus  which  were  described  at  paj^  i<2.     The 

Krticular  form  ofsplintuseciisamatter  of  indifference,  pn)vide<i  that  the  limb 
kept  in  a  proper  position,  and  the  joint  in  a  state  otabmlutf  re*t.  To  relitrr 
pain,  especially  the  starting  pain  which  is  one  of  the  most  distre*fing  fymptum* 
of  the  affection,  eoiUinuotui  extension  is  the  most  valuable  agent  whirh  »!■ 
possess.    The  ordinary  weight-extension  apparatus  may  be  usc^,  ae  in  case*  of 
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fractured  thigh, or  Barwell's  elastic  "accumulator"  may  be  employe<l  instead. 
The  simple  weight  is  the  meet  convenient  means,  and  is,  according  to  my 
experience,  very  efficient.  J.  Wood  employs  double  estenaion,  a  weight 
being  attached  to  each  limb  and  counter-extension  made  by  raising  the  foot 
of  the  bed.  I  have  not,  myself,  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  tendons  or  spasmodically  contracted  muscles,  an  operation 
which  has,  however,  been  successfully  employed  by  Bonnet,  Bauer,  Sayre, 
and  other  sui^eous.  If  the  afiection  have  run  on  to  the  second  stage,  the 
same  treatment  is  to  be  employed,  together  with  counter-irritation  bv  blisters 
i>r  the  cauterv,  applied  to  the  seat  of  greatest  pain,  usuallv  a  little  above 
and  behind  the  great  trochanter;  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  must 
at  the  same  time  receive  attention,  the  state  of  the 
digestive   ot%ans   being  looked  to,  and  the  strength  Fig   291. 

maintained  by  the  administration  of  food  and  tonics, 
especially  iron  and  cod-liver  oil. 

la  moat  cases  of  arihritu:  coxalgia,  and  in  some  at 
least  of  the  fanoral  variety,  if  the  treatment  above 
described  be  early  adopt«d  and  strictly  earned  out,  a 
marked  improvement  will  soon  be  manifested, the  pain 
and  tendemees  gradually  disappearing,  till  at  length 
motion  of  the  joint  is  no  longer  productive  of  suffering, 
and  the  patient  feels  and  considers  himself  well.  The 
time  required  for  this  favorable  evolution  of  events  is 
of  course  variable,  six  or  eight  weeks  being  probably  a 
minimum  period.  If  now  all  further  treatment  be 
neglected,  the  disease  will  in  a  short  time  almost  in- 
evitably recur,  and  probably  in  an  aggravated  form  ; 
and  yet  it  is  very  important  that  the  patient  should  be 
no  longer  confined  to  b«d,  but  should  be  enabled  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air.  It  is  in  these  circum- 
stances, I  think,  that  the  ingenious  forms  of  apparatus 
devised  by  Davis,  8ayre,  Andrews,  Taylor,  Thomas,  of 
Liverpool,  Agnew,  and  other  surgeons,  are  particularly 
serviceable :  they  act  by  keeping  up  extension  and 
counter-extension,  while  the  patient  is  enabled  to  walk 
about  and  lead  a  comparatively  active  life.'  co>ai|i>.    The  ipUm  ii 

In  the  (Aird  stage  of  the  disease,  the  treatment  already  applied  lo  the  mBcttu 
advised  is  still  applicable,  exteosion  being  here  par-  i'"*". »  hi^hioitd  ihoc 
ticularlr  indicated,  in  order  to  prevent  or  counteract  fjl^i'^j^o^l^iil^b  Tiid'i'iK 
the  tendency  to  shortening.    If  ahteett  form,  the  same     ^^(""requ!™]  "  uh 

Elan  may  still  be  continued,  counter-irritation  being,  ciuiche> 
owever,  now  abandoned  as  useless.  If  the  abscess 
originate  vilhin  the  tynamai  capnth,  distending  and  threatening  to  rupture 
the  latter,  che  pus  may  be  evacuated  by  means  of  an  aspirator,  or  simple 
trocar  and  canula,  with  precautions  against  the  entrance  of  air,  as  advised 
by  Dr.  Bauer.  Under  other  circumstances,  the  abscess  shduld,  I  think,  be 
treated  on  the  general  principles  laid  down  at  page  393.  It  is  rarely  possible 
to  effect  the  absorption  of  pus  under  these  circumstances,  but  the  attempt  is 
worth  making,  and  will  occasionally  succeed — as  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
Harwell,  and  as  in  one  under  my  own  care  in  which  absorption  occurred 
under  the  influence  of  dry  cold. 

'  Dr.  J.  C.  HutcbiaoD,  of  Brooklyn,  simply  »pplie«  •  patten  b>  the  sound  limb, 
and  puU  the  oatient  on  crutcbet,  believing  that  eufflcient  eilenfiim  it  produced  by 
ti>«  veigbt  of  the  affected  member  itcelf.     The  aame  method  of  prodiicInK 
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After  abscesses  have  opened  in  cases  of  hip  disease,  leaving  sinuses  which 
lead  down  to  carious  bone,  it  is  still  possible  in  some  instances  to  obtain  a 
cure  by  anchylosis,  and,  in  cases  not  admitting  of  operation,  this  is  the  be>t 
termination  that  can  be  hoped  for.  Little  can  be  done,  under  these  circum- 
stances, beyond  keeping  the  limb  straight,  moderately  extended,  and  with 
the  foot  well  supported,  while  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  maintained  by 
appropriate  constitutional  and  hygienic  treatment.  In  many  of  the  catse^ 
however,  which  reach  this  condition  (at  least  among  the  class  of  children 
that  come  into  our  city  hospitals),  excision,  or  possibly  amputation,  may 
afford  a  better  chance  of  life  than  perseverance  in  expectant  treatment. 

Arthritis  of  the  Saoro-Iliao  Joint  (Saoro-Iliao  Disease). — This  affection, 
which  is  extremely  fatal,  is  fortunately  rare,  though  probably  not  quite  as 
rare  as  is  commonly  supposed — being  sometimes  not  recognized  by  practi- 
tioners, as  indeed  it  has,  until  comparatively  recently,  been  commonly  ignored 
by  systematic  writers.  It  has  been  particularly  studied  by  N^laton  and 
Erichsen.  Sacro-iliac  disease  is  an  affection  of  early  adult  life,  and  usually 
begins  with  a  condition  analogous  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  form  «»f 
arthritis  which  has  been  called  gdatirums,  though,  in  other  instances,  the 
bones  appear  to  be  first  affected.  The  disease  can  seldom  be  traced  to  any 
definite  exciting  cause. 

The  Symptoms  consist  of  pain  and  tenderness,  with  swelling  over  the  line  of 
the  sacro-iliac  junction,  the  pain  being  aggravated  by  motion,  laughing, 
coughing,  straining  at  stool,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  sensation, 
as  if  the  body  was  falling  apart.  Pain  is  elicited  also  by  pressing  the  sidt'sit 
of  the  pelvis  together.  The  patient  is  lame  from  the  beginning ;  and,  as  the 
disease  advances,  becomes  completely  bedridden,  usually  lying  on  the  un- 
affected side.  The  limb  on  the  diseased  side  is  commonly  extended,  elongated 
from  downward  displacement  of  the  os  innominatum,  and  wasted  from  atro(>hy 
of  its  muscles.  It  is  sometimes  markedly  ctdemaious  from  obstruction  of  tht* 
iliac  vein.  The  hip  is  deformed,  from  the  side  of  the  pelvis  being  tilted  for- 
wards and  rotated  downwards.  SuppuraUon  occurs  at  a  rather  late  peri<Mi 
of  the  disease,  abscesses  pointing,  according  to  Erichsen,  over  the  joint,  in 
the  gluteal  or  lumbar  regions,  within  the  pelvis,  or  in  connection  with  the 
rectum.  In  a  case  which  was  under  my  care  at  the  Episcopal  HospitaK 
abscesses  pointed  in  the  groin,  in  the  gluteal  region,  and  on  the  inside  of  tht* 
thigh. 

The  Diagnosis  of  sacro-iliac  disease  can  usually  be  made  without  mn<*h 
difficulty,  the  affection  with  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  beini: 
hip  disease,  the  diagnostic  marks  of  which  have  already  been  pointed  out. 
Disease  of  the  spine  may  be  distinguished,  even  if  there  be  no  posterior  cur- 
vature, by  the  presence  of  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  affected  vertehne. 
and  of  stifihess  of  the  whole  spinal  column,  with  absence  of  any  elongation 
of  the  limb,  or  sign  of  disease  aoout  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  Neuralgia  of  the  kip 
may  be  distinguished  by  the  diffused  and  superficial  character  of  the  pain, 
and  by  the  absence  of  any  real  displacement  of  the  os  innominatum;  whil«> 
sciatica  may  be  recognized  by  the  seat  of  pain  being  below  the  sacro-iliar 
joint  and  extending  down  the  limb,  and  by  the  absence  of  elongation  or  other 
signs  of  articular  di.-^ease. 

The  Prognosis  of  advanced  sacro-iliac  disease  is  always  unfavorable; 
Erichsen,  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  the  subject,  says  that  he  h.-t> 
never  seen  recovery  in  any  case  in  which  the  disease  was  fully  devolojHHi, 
and  in  which  suppuration  had  occurred.  When  seen  at  an  early  stage,  hon. 
ever,  there  is  more  ho{)e  of  successful  treatment,  and  cases  of  recovery  under 
these  circumstances  have  been  reported  by  McGuire  and  other  surgeons. 
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Periarthritis. 

This  Dame  is  applied  by  Duplay  and  Goeselin  to  a  condition  simulating 
arthritis,  but  due  to  inflammatory  changes  in  the  neighboring  bursa  and 
other  periarticular  tissues.  There  is  less  swelling  and  constitutional  disturb- 
ance than  in  inflammation  of  the  joint  itself,  and  the  diagnosis  from  rheu- 
matism may  be  made  by  observing  that  but  one  joint  is  affected,  and  from 
neuralgia  by  noting  a  peculiar  crackling  which  may  be  commonly  detected 
by  palpation  of  the  affected  bursa.  The  treatment  in  the  acute  stage  con- 
sists in  the  enforcement  of  rest,  with  the  use  of  cataplasms,  or  belladonna 
and  mercurial  ointment,  and  at  a  later  period  in  friction  with  stimulating 
liniments,  and  the  employment  of  passive  motion  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  &lse  anchylosis. 

Anchylosis. 

Frequent  reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  the  cure  of 
joint-diseases  by  anehylosia,  a  word  which,  as  used  by  surgeons,  is  equivalent 
to  diffjoint  AjiehylosiSy  or  ankylosis  (the  latter  is  e^mologically  the  more 
correct  spelling),  may  be  incomplete  or  complete,  ]ji  incomplete  or  fibrous 
anchylosis,  the  stiflness  is  due  to  thickening  of  the  joint  capsule,  with  the 
development  of  bands  of  fibro-cellular  material  which  cross  from  one  articular 
surface  to  the  other,  and  which  result  from  the  organization  of  inflammatory 
lymph,  or  of  the  granulation  structure  which  in  joint-diseases  replaces  the 
synovial  membrane  and  articular  cartilages.  The  stiflhess  of  the  part  is 
further  promoted  by  contraction  and  adhesion  of  the  neighboring  muscles  and 
tendons,  the  latter  being  almost  exclusively  concerned  in  the  production  of 
the  so-called /aZse  ancA^/o^,  which  results  from  mere  disuse.  In  complete  or 
bony  anehylons  the  joint  may  be  entirely  obliterated,  the  articulating  surfaces 
being  united  throughout  by  bone  (synostosis),  or  (which  is  probably  the  more 
common  condition)  there  may  be  fibrous  anchylosis,  with  the  superaddition  of 
osseous  arches  or  bands,  which  cross  from  side  to  side  externally  to  the  joint, 
and  which  may  be  new  formations,  of  the  nature  of  exostoses,  or  may  result 
from  the  deposit  of  ossific  matter  in  ligaments  or  other  pre-existing  soft  struc- 
tures. Bony  anchylosis  is  rarely  met  with  except  as  the  result  of  traumati4i 
arthritis,  fibrous  anchylosis  being  more  common  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
disease,  particularly  in  patients  of  a  strumous  diathesis.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  indeed,  under  the  latter  circumstances,  that,  while  more  or  less 
perfect  anchylosis  is  taking  place  in  one  part  of  a  joint,  caries  or  necrosis  is 
in  existence  at  another.  In  bony  anchylosis  there  is  absolutely  no  motion  of 
the  joint,  while  in  the  fihrotu  variety  slight  motion  may  always  be  elicited 
by  careful  examination,  particularly  if  the  patient  be  in  a  state  of  ansesthesia. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  anchylosis  varies  according  as  it  is  com- 
pbte  or  incomplete,  and  according  to  the  position  in  which  the  joint  has 
become  stiff. 

1.  Fibrous  Anchylosis  in  a  Good  Position. — No  treatment  should  be  adopted 
under  these  circumstances  until  all  acute  inflammatory  symptoms  have  sub- 
sided ;  when  the  disease  has  become  chronic,  passive  motion  may  be  cautiously 
employed,  being  aided  by  frictions,  the  salt  douche,  etc.  In  fibrous  anchy- 
loeiB  of  the  elbow,  the  patient  may  himself  practise  passive  motion  by  swing- 
ing a  flat-iron  or  other  weight,  as  advised  at  pa^  230.  Advantage  is  occa- 
noDftlly  derived  from  the  use  of  well-padded  splints,  the  angle  of  which  may 
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be  TBiied  by  means  of  a  Stromeyer's  acrew  or  other  similar  coatriTanoe,  or 
from  the  use  of  continuous  exteoBion  by  elastic  bands  or  by  a  weight.  It 
may  be,  in  some  rare  cases,  justifiable  to  attempt  subcutaneous  division  of 
the  restraining  intra-articular  bands, 
but  the  operation  is  not  very  promis- 
ing, and  IS  necessarily  attended  vith 
some  risk.  Fibrous  anchyloais  of  the 
shoulder  ia  often  followed  by  the  de- 
velopment of  a  bursa  beneath  the 
scapula,  the  motions  of  which  bone  fj^ive 
rise  to  a  crackling  sound,  described  by 
Terrillon  under  the  name  of  subscapu- 
lar friction. 

2.  FUyroui  AnehylotM  in  a  Bad  Poti- 
turn. — If  the  elbow  be  anchylosed  in  an 
extended  position,  or  the  shoulder,  knee, 
or  hip  at  a  right  angle,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  adopt  more  active  treatment, 
though  no  operation  should  be  per- 
formed until  acute  symptoms  have 
passed  away.  In  many  cases,  particu- 
larly in  those  of  rheumatic  origin,  it  b 
possible  at  once  to  restore  the  limb  to 
a  position  id  which  it  will  be  useful,  by 
forcibly  fiexing  and  eielending  the  joint, 
and  thus  rupturing  the  intra-articular 
adhesions,  while  the  patient  is  in  a 
state  of  anseathesia.  In  other  instances. 
C(yj\iinu<ywt  extension,  by  means  of  elastic 
bands  (Fig.  2H6),  or  a  weight,  will  be 
safer'  and  equally  efficient.  If  rcsL-tt- 
ance  be  made  by  contracted  tendons  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  joint,  these  should  be  subcutaneous ly  divided,  a  few 
days  being  then  allowed  to  elapse  before  the  employment  of  extension.  Anv 
inflammation  which  follows  these  manteuvres  must  be  treated  upon  general 
principles.  In  the  case  of  the  hip-joint,  subcutaneous  osteotomy,  oy  Adams's 
or  Gant's  method,  may  often  be  resorted  to.  The  deformity  met  with  in 
anchylosis  following  arthritis  of  the  knee-joint  usually  consists  in  flexion, 
backward  dbplacement  of  the  tibia  upon  the  condyles  of  the  feiuur.  and 
outward  rotation  of  the  leg  and  foot.  In  these  cases,  simple  extension,  even 
with  division  of  the  hamstring  tendons,  is  not  sufficient,  the  backward  di^ 
placement  persisting,  and  rendering  the  limb  weak  and  comparatively  u.-ie- 
less ;  under  such  circumstances,  the  ingenious  apparatus  of  Mr.  Bieg  i  Fig. 
297)  mav  be  employed,  which  acts  by  means  of  springs,  drawing  uie  he^ 
of  the  tioia  downwards  and  forwards,  while  the  condyles  of  the  femur  ar« 
at  the  same  time  pressed  upwards  and  backwards.  Subcutaneous  division 
of  the  adhesions  uniting  the  femur  and  patella  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Willeti, 
and  has  been  advantageously  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Maunder.  Anchvlo«is  of 
the  knee  in  a  position  of  over-exfermon  is  extremely  rare ;  it  is  welf  seen  in 
the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  294),  from  a  patient  under  my  care  in 
the  Episcopal  Hospital.  The  displacement  in  these  cases  is  an  exaggeration 
of  that  which  is  commonly  observed,  the  head  of  the  tibia  slipping  entirely 

'  The  humerus  hu  b«en  fractured  in  atl«mptiDg  forcibly  U 
6  elbow-Joint,  and  Lou v Her  and  Honiana  hsTe  record       ~ 
artery  in  iimilar  operationa  for  anchyloiii  of  tbe  koee. 
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behind  the  femur  and  projecting  in  the  popliteal  apace.  In  cases  of  partial 
fibrmu  anekyloiu,  complicated  by  Irequentfy  recurring  inflammation  of  the 
joint  (Fig.  295),  excision  or  amputation  will  not  un&cquently  be  required. 
3.  Bony  Anchylong  in  a  Good  PoeUum. — If  a  joint  be  afiected  with  bony 
snchylods,  and  in  such  a  position  as  to  retain  the  usefulDeas  of  the  limb,  pru- 
dent surgery  would  dictate  that  no  operation  should  be  resorted  to;  an  ex- 
ception may  be  occasionally  made  in  the  case  of  the  tUxm,  which  may  be  in 


Epucopa]  H«[^ul.) 


Chronic  anhriiU  of  kii«-j< 
tia]  uichylaii  io  tud  p«i( 
patieni  in  (tie  Epucopil  Hmplul.) 


Nime  instances  advantageously  excised  under  these  circumstances.  P.  H, 
Wateon  and  Annandale  prefer  to  an  ordinarr  excision  of  the  elbow,  a  par- 
tial operation  in  which  the  lower  portion  of  tne  humerus  only  is  removed. 

4.  Bony  AtuJtytoni  in  a  Bad  Position. — Various  operations  have  been  em- 
ployed to  remedy  bony  anchylosis  under  these  circumstances. 

Hip. — Dr.  J.  Hhea  Barton,  of  this  city,  in  the  year  1826,  treated  a  case 
of  oneoUB  anchylosis  of  the  hip  by  sawing  through  the  femur  l>etween  the 
tmchanters,  thus  allowing  the  limb  to  be  brought  into  a  straight  position ;  the 
patient  recovered,  as  was  anticipated,  with  an  artificial  joint,  which  remained 
movable  for  several  years.  This  operation  is  often  said  to  have  consisted  in 
the  excision  of  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  bone,  but  a  reference  to  the  original 
account  of  the  case  Bnowa  clearly  that  but  one  section  was  made  with  the 
saw.  In  18S0,  Dr.  J.  Kearney  Rodgers,  of  New  York,  improved  upon  Bar- 
liia't  operation  by  removing  a  disk  of  bone  from  between  the  trochanters,  the 
portion  exsected  being  half  an  inch  thick  at  its  outer,  and  three-quarters  of 
an  bch  thick  at  its  inner,  side ;  the  operation  proved  successful,  the  mobility 
of  the  Dew  joint  pereisting  after  two  and  o  half  years. 

In  1862,  Dr.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  still  further  improved  ujwn  Rodgers's 
procedure,  by  removing  a  segment  of  bone  from  between  the  trochanters, 
the  upper  section  being  tetnieiTadar,  with  its  concavity  downwards,  and  the 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  being  rounded  off,  so  as  to  imitate  as  closely 
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ae  poBaibte  the  natural  form  of  a  ball-and-eocket  joiot '  Dr.  H.  Leisrink  hu 
tabulated  ten  oases,  in  which  one  or  other  of  these  operatiouB  was  reaorled 
to,  which,  with  Barton's  original  case,  one  referred  to  by  Mr.  Holmee,  and 
others  in  the  hands  of  Textor,  Post,  and  Peters,  of  New  York,  and  Walter, 
of  Pittsburg,  who  has  operated  on  both  hips  of  the  same  patient,  give  seven- 
teen operations  (on  sixteen  persona),  of  which  seven  are  known  to  have 
proved  fatal  —  a  mortality  which,  though  large,  is  less  than  has  followed 

FlO.  296.  Pio.  297. 
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excision  of  the  head  of  the  femur  for  anchylosis,  two  out  of  four  casts  of  the 
latter  uperatiun  having  terminated  in  death. 

W.  Adams  haa  recently  suggested  a  return  to  Barton's  method,  the  sec- 
tion, however,  being  through  the  neck  of  the  bone,  and  the  operation  being 
KubtMianemtg,  while  no  attempt  is  made  to  secure  a  movable  joint :  the  opera- 
tion thus  modified  haa  been  performed,  according  to  Mr.  Adams,  in  thirty- 
three  cases,  only  three  of  which  terminated  fatally,  and  one  of  these  after 
amputation  of  the  hip-joint  This  procedure,  therefore,  though  inferior  t« 
Sayre's  as  regards  the  ultimate  result,'  when  that  is  successful,  seems  (u  be 
less  dangerous  than  any  of  the  other  methods  which  have  been  proposed. 


'  Id  Saodi'i,  Jessop's,  and  Lund's  caaw,  however,  movable  JoinU  n 
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aod  should  be  preferred  in  moet  cases,  particularly  as  the  mobility  of  the 
pelvis  compensates  in  a  great  degree  for  the  loss  of  a  movable  articulation. 
Tillaux  reports  a  case  successfully  treated  by  fracturing  the  neck  of  the 
femur,  and  Gant,  Maunder,  and  other  surgeons,  have  successfully  divided 
the  thigh-bone  below  the  lesser  trochanter— -(jrant  with  a  saw,  and  Maunder 
and  his  followers  with  chisels.  Barwell  employs  a  chain-saw,  and  divides 
the  bone  between  the  trochanters,  as  in  Barton's  original  method.     I  have 

« 

Fig.  298. 


Adams's  saw  for  subcutaneous  divUion  of  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

myself  employed  either  Adams's  or  Grant's  operation  in  seven  cases  (in  one 
case  upon  both  sides.  Figs.  299,  300),  and  in  every  instance  with  a  favorable 
result.  The  choice  between  the  operations  should  depend  upon  the  condition 
of  the  articulation ;  when  the  cervix  femoris  is  not  materially  altered  in 
form,  Adams's  plan  may  be  preferred,  but  in  other  cases  section  below  the 
trochanter  is  better,  and  may  be  safely  employed  even  in  cases  of  fibrous 
anchylosis  in  strumous  subjects.  Barton's  operation  has  been,  according  to 
Chelius,  successfully  employed  (by  Van  Wattman)  in  a  case  of  bony  anchy- 
losis of  the  elbow^  and  a  similar  procedure,  or,  which  would  be  better,  sub- 
cutaneous section,  as  practised  by  Mears  for  old  dislocation,  might  be  properly 
resorted  to,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  interfere  in  a  like  condition  of  the 
shoulder. 

Knee, — Barwell  recommends  (in  case  of  bony  anchylosb  of  the  knee) 
that,  in  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  advantage  should  be  taken  of 
the  fact  that  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  is,  at  this  time  of  life,  not  yet 
united  to  the  shaft,  to  straighten  the  limb  by  producing  an  epiphyseal  fracture 
— the  upper  truncated  end  of  the  diaphysis  then  resting  against  the  angular 
edge  of  the  epiphyseal  end,  and  the  limb  being  shortened  by  little  more  than 
an  inch.  This  mode  of  treatment  is,  according  to  Barwell,  quite  satisfactory 
and  entirely  free  from  risk.  In  a  case  of  bony  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  in  a 
bent  position,  Dr.  J.  Rhea  Barton,  in  1835,  removed  a  wedge-shaped  piece 
of  bone  from  the  front  of  the  femur,  immediately  above  the  condyles ;  the 
portion  of  bone  did  not  involve  the  entire  thickness  of  the  shaft,  the  posterior 
shell  of  bone  which  was  left,  slowly  yielding  as  the  limb  was,  subsequently, 
gradually  brought  into  an  almost  straight  line.  The  result  was  entirely 
?«tbfactory,  the  thigh  becoming  firmly  united  in  its  new  position.  In  1844, 
I)r.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York,  modified  this  procedure  by  exsecting  a 
wedge-shaped  mass  embracing  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone,  and  contain- 
ing the  condyles  of  the  femur,  head  of  the  tibia,  and  patella,  performing,  in 
fact,  what  has  since  been  called  '^  excision  in  a  block,"  In  1853,  the  same 
surgeon,  in  a  case  of  fibrous  anchylosis,  substituted  for  the  removal  of  a 
wedge-shaped  mass,  an  ordinary  excision  of  the  knee-joint,  the  parts  being 
subsequently  held  together  with  silver  wire.  Culbertson  has  collected  four- 
teen cases  of  Barton's  operation,  to  which  should  be  added  three  others  (suc- 
cessful) by  Blackman,  of  Ohio,  J.  E.  Adams,  of  London,  and  Kilgarrifi*,  of 
Dublin,  making  in  all  seventeen  cases  with  two  deaths,  while  one  or  other 
of  Buck's  methods  appears,  according  to  the  same  author,  to  have  been  em- 
ployed thirty-nine  times  with  five  deaths — the  mortality  of  the  former  opera- 
tion being  tnus  11.8,  and  that  of  the  latter  about  12.8,  per  cent.^ 

*  Another  sacceuful  case,  operated  on  by  Buck's  first  method,  has  recently  been 
recorded  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton. 
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A  safer  method  consiste  in  eubcutaneously  perforstine  the  anchTlosed 
joint  in  variouH  directioDB  by  means  of  a  suitable  drill  (Fie-  HO),  tAe  re- 
maining bony  adbeeione  being  then  forcibly  ruptured,  and  tne  limb  being, 
after  a  fcv  <!ayB,  gradually  brought  into  a  straight  position  by  an  extending 
apparatus.  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  first  suggested  by  Mal- 
gaigne,  vho  proposed  to  use  a  chiael  and  mallet  (as  has  since  been  done  by 
L.  S.  Little  and  Maunder),  though  DiefTenbach  had  previously  euggeetel 
separation  of- the  united  joint  by  means  of  a  chisel  and  saw—not,  however, 
used  subcutaueouflly.  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  in  1854,  proposed  to  apply  the 
drill  to  Uie  6otw  immediately  above  the  joint,  and  the  firet  operation  upon  this 
plan  was  performed  by  Pancoaat,  of  this  city,  in  1859.     Brainara  subse- 


quently applied  the  drill  to  the  knee-joint  itself,  and  the  operation  hae  unre 
been  repeated  upon  several  occasions  by  Prof  Gross  and  others.  Nino 
cases,  collected  by  S.  W.  Gross  in  18(58,  had  proved  uniformly  succe«ful. 
This  procedure  is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other  that  has  as  yet  been 
proposed,  being  not  only  attended  with  less  risk  to  life,  but  having  the  great 
advantage  of  not  shortening  the  limb  by  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  bone. 
In  a  case  of  great  deformity  of  the  knee  from  injury,  without,  however,  com- 
plete anchyloBis,  I  divided  the  femur  just  above  the  condyles  with  Adam.- .' 
saw,  and  then,  having  straightened  the  limb,  put  it  up  in  plaster  of  Parii'. 
The  result  was  in  every  resiiect  satisfactory. 
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Loose  Cartilaqes  in  Joints. 

The  name  "  loose  cartilage  "  ia  given  to  certain  bodies  which  are  met  with 
in  joiots,  and  which  are  very  analogous  to  the  rice-like  bodies  described  as 
occurring  in  compound  ganglia,  and  in  diseases  of  syoovial  bui«(e.  These 
looee  cartilages  have,  according  to  Rainev,  as  quoted  by  Barwell,  a  distinct 
iaveating  membrane  of  a  fibro-cellular  character,  and  are  found  on  section 
to  consist  of  two  layers,  one  fibro-cartilag- 
inous,  and  the  other  resembling  bone. 
They  appear,  in  most  instances,  to  origi- 
DBto  in  B  tranformation  of  the  villous  or 
Ainge-like  processes  of  the  synovial  mem- 
brane, being  thus  at  first  attached  by  nar- 
row pedicles  to  the  parietes  of  the  joint, 
hut  subsequently  often  becoming  isolated. 
They  are,  according  to  R.  Adams,  espe- 
cially met  with  in  cases  of  rheumatoid 
arthritis,  and  are  most  common  in  the 
knee,  though  occasionally  seen  in  other 
joints.  Usuallv  quit«  small  and  round, 
they  are  sometimes  found  as  large  as  a  TmchiM  of  bumtrm.  ihowing  (brmaiion 
chestnut,  and  flattened  or  elongated.  andconnfciiDDDfioDie  unii^ginaiu  ixxiiei. 
They  may  be  single,  or  may  coexist  in  (Milleb.) 
large  numbent.    According  to  Teaie  and 

Paget,  these  bodies  are  in  some  cases  actually  fragments  of  articular  carti- 
U)^,  which  are  separated  by  a  slow  process  of  exfoliation  following  necrosis, 
the  result  of  injury. 

Bymptonu. — If  closely  attached,  these  bodies  may  give  rise  merely  to 
weakness  of  the  joint,  with  a  tendency  to  intra-articiuar  efiusion,  but  if 
fli«ting  or  loose,  they  are  apt  to  be  caught  between  the  opposing  joint  sur- 
fiu«8 — this  occurrence  causing  intense  pain,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
nausea  or  syncope,  and  the  patient  being  unable  to  move  the  joint,  and 
sometimes  falling,  while  rapid  synovial  effusion  commonly  supervenes. 
Theae  symptoms,  it  will  be  seen,  closely  resemble  those  of  dislocation  of  the 
lemilunar  cartilage*  (see  page  301). 

Treatment — ^This  may  be  palliative  or  radical.  The  palliative  treatment 
congists  in  supporting  the  joint  by  means  of  an  elastic  bandage,  eo  as  to 
restrain  its  motion  and  lessen  the  risk  of  the  loose  body  becoming  caught 
between  the  articulating  surfeces.  Hilton  advises  that  the  loose  cartilage 
should  be  fixed  in  contact  with  the  synovial  membrane,  by  means  of  adhesive 
■trips  applied  externally,  when  absorption  of  the  foreign  body  may  often  be 
obtained.  The  radieat  treatment,  which  consists  in  removing  the  foreign 
body,  either  bv  direct  or  by  subcutaneous  incision,  is  attended  with  consid- 
erable risk  to  life,  the  mortality  of  the  direct  operation  being,  according  to 
H.  Larrey's  and  Harwell's  statistics,  18,  and  of  the  subcutaneous  procedure 
8.  per  cent.  Hence  neither  should  be  employed,  unless  the  disease  be  attended 
with  so  much  suffering  as  to  make  interference  absolutely  necessary.  The 
direct  operation  consists  in  making  a  sufficiently  free  incision  over  tne  loose 
cartilage,  which  is  firmly  fixed  between  the  surgeon's  finger  and  thumb,  the 
skin  being  drawn  to  one  side  so  as  to  make  a  valvular  opening,  aa  recom- 
mended by  B.  Bell.  The  loose  cartilage  is  then  squeezed  out  through  the 
cut,  which  is  immediately  closed,  while  the  limb  is  kept  at  rest  upon  a  splint. 
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Any  inflammation  which  may  follow  is  to  be  treated  upon  the  principles 
already  laid  down.^  The  svbcutaneous  operation,  which,  though  much  safer, 
is  more  difficult  and  more  likely  to  result  in  failure,  consists  in  fixing  the 
loose  cartilage  as  before,  and  dividing  the  synovial  membrane  over  it  with 
a  long  tenotome  passed  subcutaneousTy  beneath  the  skin  ;  the  foreign  body 
is  then  squeezed  into  the  periarticular  areolar  tissue,  where  it  may  be  lelt 
to  be  absorbed,  or  from  whence  it  may  be  removed  by  direct  incision,  after 
some  days'  interval,  as  advised  by  (joyrand.  Another  plan,  introduced, 
and  successfully  practised  in  25  cases,  by  Square,  of  Plymouth,  is  to  squeeze 
the  loose  cartilarge  into,  but  not  through,  the  subcutaneous  opening  in  the 
synovial  membrane,  fixing  the  foreign  body  in  that  position  bv  means  of  a 
compress  and  adhesive  strips.  The  point  at  which  the  incision  is  to  be  made, 
in  the  case  of  the  knee,  which  is  the  joint  usually  affected,  is  to  the  inner 
side  of,  and  a  little  below,  the  patella.  If  the  cartilage  cannot  be  fixed  by 
the  surgeon's  fingers,  MacCormac's  plan  may  be  adopted,  and  the  offending 
body  transfixed  with  a  needle  or  fine  trocar.  If  there  be  more  than  one 
loose  cartilage,  it  may  be  necessary  to  repeat  the  operation  at  a  subsequent 
period. 

Articular  Neuralgia. 

{Hysterical  Joints,) 

Intense  pain  in  a  joint  may  arise  from  various  causes  unconnected  with 
disease  of  the  articulation  itself.  Thus,  pain  in  the  knee  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
a  common  accompaniment  of  hip  disease,  and  the  same  symptom  may  nrve 
from  other  circumstances,  as  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  or  an  aneurism.  Oc- 
casionally, however,  intense  neuralgic  pain  is  felt  in  a  joint,  accompanied 
perhaps  with  slight  swelling  and  redness,  and  attended  with  spasmodic 
action  or,  more  often,  rigid  contraction  of  the  neighboring  muscles,  and  yet 
not  dependent  upon  any  perceptible  organic  change.  These  cases  are  chie^y, 
though  not  exclusively,  met  with  in  women,  and  usually  in  those  who  pre- 
sent other  evidences  of  hysteria.  The  credit  of  first  forcibly  directing  the 
attention  of  surgeons  to  the  true  nature  of  these  cases  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie,  and  the  subject  has  been  since  ably 
illustrated  by  Sir  cfames  Paget,  who  describes  these,  and  similar  cases,  as 
instances  of  neuromimesis  or  nervous  mimicry  of  disease.  The  joints  ma^ 
often  affected  are  the  knee,  hip,  and  ankle,  though  a  similar  condition  is 
occasionallv  seen  in  the  elbow  and  shoulder,  and  perhaps  in  the  vertebral 
column. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  from  arthritis  may  be  made  by  observing  the 
diffused  and  superficial  character  of  the  pain  and  tenderness,  which  are  not 
increased  by  pressing  together  the  joint  surfinces  (as  would  be  the  case  in 
arthritis),  and  are  not  attended  with  the  other  signs  of  inflammation,  and 
with  the  constitutional  disturbance,  which  would  he  present  in  an  ordinary 
case  of  joint-disease.  The  rigid  contraction  will  often  disappear,  if  the 
patient's  attention  be  suddenly  called  away,  and  if  an  anesthetic  be  given, 
the  motions  of  the  limb  will  be  found  to  be  unimpaired. 

^  When  performed  with  the  precautions  of  Lister's  antiseptic  method,  the  rifks  of 
this  operation  are,  according  to  Barwelland  Barton,  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Eifhteen 
cases  treated  in  this  way,  collected  by  J.  H.  Morgan,  all  terminated  suoeescfuUv. 
Gaujot,  however,  finds  that  29  cases  operated  on  with  Listerian  precaations  ^rt  two 
deaths,  while  18  cases  treated  without  antiseptic  measures  gave  only  one  death. 
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Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  improve  the 
state  of  the  patient's  general  health,  particularly  by  attention  to  the  diges- 
live  functions,  and  by  the  use  of  tonics  and  antispasmodics,  with  the  cold 
douche  and  frictions  to  the  affected  joint.  K  contraction  exist,  the  limb  may 
be  straightened  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia,  and  may  be 
kept  for  a  few  days  subsequently  upon  a  suitable  splint.  Moral  treatment 
is  quite  as  important  as  physical,  and  the  patient  should,  if  possible,  be  in- 
duced to  co-operate  with  the  surgeon  in  the  adoption  of  the  means  employed  • 
to  promote  recovery.  In  the  belief  that  the  disease  is  mental,  it  is  sometimes 
advised  to  work  upon  the  patient's  imagination  by  pretending  to  perform  an 
operation  for  her  relief;  though  such  a  course  may  occasionally  succeed,  I 
believe  the  surgeon  will  do  better,  in  the  end,  by  dealing  perfectly  honestlj 
with  his  patient,  and  avoiding  even  the  appearance  of  deception.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  say  that  such  heroic  measures  as  amputation  or  excision, 
or  even  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  would  be  totally  unjustifiable 
in  the  cases  under  consideration.  Meyer  recommends  the  application  of  an 
mduced  current  of  electricity  to  the  affected  joint. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

EXCISIONS. 

Excision  in  General. 

The  operation  of  resection,  in  cases  of  compound  fracture  and  dislocation, 

appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  but  subsequently  was  entirely 

^jrgotten  until  revived  in  the  first  half  of  the  last  centurv  by  Cooper,  of 

BungBT,  who  removed  the  lower  ends  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  for  compound 

•&/rication  of  the  ankle.     The  first  excision  for  disease  of  a  joint  appears  to 

cave  been  that  performed  by  Filkin,  of  Norwich,  in  1762,  in  a  case  of  ar- 

^hfitie  of  the  knee.     The  history  of  the  introduction  of  the  operation  of 

*:xdsio]i  into  the  practice  of  surgeiy,  is  a  subject  of  much  interest,  but  can- 

UfA  be  entered  upon  within,  the  limits  of  this  work ;  the  reader  is  respect- 

fallj  referred,  for  information  upon  this  matter,  to  the  able  monograph  of 

<  >.  Heyfelder,  and  to  that  of  Hodges,  of  Boston.     The  applicability  of 

*^x^Lii<jii   to  the  various  traumatic  lesions  of  bones  and  joints,  and  to  d&- 

ivrmii^  resulting  from  anchylosis,  has  alreadv  been  considered  in  previous 

^pcers  Tsee  pp.  166,  214,  613):  and  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  following 

:Ae>es,  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  the  operative  procedure  in  the  di^ 

r4nt  re^ODS  of  the  body,  and  to  a  consideration  of  the  applicability  of 

to  diseases  of  bones  and  joints,  especially  to  caries  and  arthritb. 


for,  and  Contra^indications  to,  Excision  in  General — 1.  £r- 
-^^m  tjf  iw^icaied  (1)  in  case  a  bone  or  joint  is  so  extensively  diseased 
'.ji  its  removal  is  imperative ;  here  the  question  is  between  amputation  and 
VI  vi'jo,  ftod  the  latter  operation  should  always  be  preferred,  provided  that 
^^  circujnufftances  of  the  particular  case  admit  of  a  choice. 

2  Cxcifiiion  is  sometimes  justifiable  where  the  amount  of  disease  is  not 
m&rv^at  to  ^rarrant  amputation,  and  yet  where  the  tiTne  which  would  be  re- 
^'T^  far  A  spontaneous  cure  would  be  so  long  as  to  render  operative  inter- 

rr,  or  where  the  utility  of  the  limb  would  be  less  after  a  spon- 
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taneous  cure  than  it  would  be  after  removal  of  the  joint;  as  in  the  elbow, 
where  a  cure  by  anchylosis  would  be  particularly  undesirable. 

2.  Excision  is,  on  the  other  hand,  coTdra-indiccUed  by  (1)  the  extent  of  dis- 
eased bone  being  so  great  that  its  removal  would  render  the  limb  an  incum- 
brance, and  less  useiul  than  a  well-formed  stump ;  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  lower  extremity,  but  in  the  arm,  provided  that  the  hand  be  pre- 
served, very  considerable  portions  of  bone  may  often  be  properly  removed. 

(2)  Excision  should  not  as  a  rule  be  practised  in  cases  of  aeuie  disease, 
experience  showing  that  amputation  is  under  such  circumstances  better  toler- 
ated. Hence,  if  operative  interference  be  necessary  to  preserve  life,  in  a 
case  of  acute  bone  or  joint  disease,  amputation  will  usually  be  indicated : 
excision  of  the  shaft  of  a  bone  may,  however,  be  occasionally  proper  in 
cases  of  acute  necrosis  from  subperiosteal  abscess  (see  pace  589). 

(3)  If  the  soft  tissues  around  a  diseased  bone  or  joint  be  extensively  dis- 
eased, infiltrated  with  lowly  organized  lymph,  and  riddled  with  sinuses,  the 
result  of  an  excision  is  less  apt  to  be  satisfactory  than  under  opposite  cir- 
cumstances, though  the  operation  is  not  absolutely  contra-indicated  by  such 
a  condition. 

(4)  Either  extreme  of  life  is  considered  unfavorable  to  excision,  on  account 
of  the  long  period  required  for  recovery  after  the  operation,  and,  in  the  case 
of  early  childhood,  on  account  of  the  risk  of  interfering  with  the  growth  of 
the  limb,  which  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  the  epiphjreeal 
cartilages.     Boeckel,  of  fetrasDurg,  however,  from  an  examination  of  over 
twenty  cases  of  arrested  development,^  concludes  that  the  shortening  is  less 
due  to  injury  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilages  than  to  disuse  of  the  limb  owing  to 
pain  or  to  muscular  atrophy — causes  which  would  be  equally  active  if  exci- 
sion were  not  performed.     This  is  confirmed  by  my  own  observation  in  a 
case  of  disease  of  the  knee  of  twenty-three  years*  duration,  in  which  the  le^ 
was  by  measurement  four  inches  shorter  than  its  fellow ;  by  excising  the 
joint  and  straightening  the  limb,  which  was  much  contracted,  though  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  bone  was  of  course  removed,  I  gave  the  patient  a  limb 
which  was  practically  two  inches  longer  than  it  had  been  before  the  operation. 

(5)  A  bad  state  of  the  general  health,  particularly  if  dependent  upon 
organic  visceral  disease,  as  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or  kidneys,  must  always  be 
considered  a  contra-indication  to  excision.  The  long  confinement  which 
usually  follows  the  operation,  with  perhaps  long-continued  and  exhausting 
suppuration,  will  seriously  complicate  the  chances  of  recovery  in  such  a 
case.  Hence,  if  any  operation  at  all  be  required  in  a  patient  sufferine  from 
advanced  phthisis,  or  from  Bright's  disease,  amputation  will  usually  be  the 
preferable  procedure. 

From  the  above  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  excision  is,  in  suitable 
cases,  an  admirable  and  truly  conservative  operation,  and  in  every  way 
superior  to  amputation,  yet  it  is,  after  all,  only  applicable  in  selected  cases ; 
hence  it  is  obviously  unfair  to  attempt,  as  has  been  sometimes  done,  to  prove 
that  excision  is  a  less  fatal  operation  than  amputation,  by  a  comparison  of 
the  statistical  results  of  the  two  procedures — one  being  habitually  heserved 
for  favorable  cases,  while  the  other  is  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  the  re- 
mainder :  greatly  as  I  admire  the  operation  of  excision,  I  cannot  but  believe 
that,  cceteris  paribus,  it  is,  in  every  region  of  the  body,  at  least  as  &tal  as  the 
corresponding  amputation. 

^  Oilier  recommends  in  such  cases  an  excision  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  of  the 
sound  limb,  so  as  to  induce  such  shortening  as  will  correspona  with  that  of  the  other. 
The  use  of  a  high-soled  shoe  would  seem  to  me  less  dangerous. 
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Process  of  Bepair  after  Excision. — The  growth  of  the  long  banes  in  thick' 
neu  is  accomplished  by  means  of  the  periosteum,  and  in  length  by  means  of 
the  epiphyseal  cartilages.  Hence,  in  excising  portions  of  the  shafts  of 
bones,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  preserve  the  periosteum,  by  the 
osteo-genetic  power  of  which  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  excised  portion  will 
be  reproduced :  another  advantage  of  subperiosteal  excision  is  that,  by  pre- 
serving the  membrane  in  question,  the  attachments  of  the  various  muscles 
are  not  disturbed.  If  the  periosteum  cannot  be  preserved — and  this  can 
rarely  be  done  in  excisions  of  the  short  bones,  as  oi  the  calcaneum — repair 
is  effected  by  the  wound  filling  with  granulations,  which  are  subsequently 
transformed  into  a  dense,  fibrous,  cicatricial  mass.  In  excisions  of  the  joints 
(particularly  among  patients  who  have  not  attained  their  ^11  height),  it  is 
important  not  to  remove  the  entire  epiphysis,  nor  even  to  encroach  upon  the 
epiphyseal  line ;  for,  if  this  be  done,  the  subsequent  growth  of  the  limb  will 
bie  deficient.  This  is  especially  important  in  the  case  of  the  knee,  the  lower 
epiphysis  of  the  femur  and  the  upper  of  the  tibia  being  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  growth  of  the  lower  extremity.  When  this  precaution  is  observed, 
the  shortening  is  comparatively  slight,  and,  indeed,  temporary  elongation 
may  occur,  as  in  cases  of  osteitis  and  arthritis  (see  pp.  579,  600).  An 
attempt  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  to  preserve  the  periosteum  in  articular 
resections,  particularly  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  shoulder,  elbow,  or  hip,  a 
movable  jomt  is  desired — ^the  effect  of  retaining  the  periosteum  in  these  cases 
being,  as  shown  by  Oilier,  to  improve  the  shape  of  the  new  articulating  sur- 
£ices,  which  measurably  approach  the  form  of  those  which  were  removed ; 
in  the  knee,  where  the  great  object  is  to  obtain  firm  bony  union,  the  sub- 
periosteal character  of  the  operation  is  not  so  essential,  though  still  d^ir- 
able,  as  tending  to  diminish  the  amount  of  consecutive  shortening. 


of  Excision  in  Cteneral. — ^The  knives  ordinarily  required  for 
the  operation  of  excision,  are  scalpels  and  straight  bistouries,  which  should 


Fig.  302. 


Fergusson's  lion-jawed  forceps. 

be  pretty  thick  at  the  back,  and  set  in  strong  handles ;  a  strong  probe-pointed 
knife,  with  a  limited  cutting  edge,  will  also  be  found  useful  for  clearing  the 
iK)ft  parts  from  the  bones  in  the  deeper  portions  of  the  wound.  Bone  for- 
ceps of  various  sizes  and  shapes  will  be  required,  the  most  important  being 
strong  cutting  pliers,  and  tne  lion-jawed  forceps  designed  by  Fergusson 
(Fig.  302).  Uouges  and  gouge-forceps  will  also  be  found  useful  for  dealing 
with  carious  bone.  The  saw  which  I  prefer,  in  most  cases,  is  that  designed 
bv  Butcher,  of  Dublin  (Fig.  303),  which  has  the  great  merit  of  allowing  the 
blade  to  be  fixed  at  any  angle,  or  even  completely  reversed,  so  as  to  cut  from 
below  upwards,  and  thus  preserve  the  soft  parts  from  injury.  In  certain 
cases  (as  in  excisions  of  the  hip),  the  chain  saw  is  more  convenient  than 
any  other  instrument.  The  chain  may  be  slipped  over  the  part  to  be  re- 
moved, or  may  be  applied  by  the  aid  of  a  strong  curved  needle,  or  an  ingen- 
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iouB  conductor  devised  for  the  purpose  by  Dr.  Buck,  of  New  York.'"  If  an 
ordinary  saw  be  employed,  a  spatula  or  retractor  tnuat  be  slipped  beDeath 
the  bone,  in  order  to  guard  the  solt  parts;  a  good  instrument  for  the  purpoi«e 


is  the  "resection  sounJ"  of  Blandio, or  the  probe-pointed  grooved  retractor 
described  by  Dr.  D.  Prince,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinoia;  or,  which  in  someca«^ 
will  prove  satisfactory,  an  ordinary  brosH 
Fra.  304.  lithotomy  staff  grooved  on  the  back,  which 

may  be  readily  slipped  around  the  boof, 
and  then  turned  with  its  convexity  up- 
wards. Another  instrument  which  I  have 
found  of  value,  is  the  knife-bladed  forcep 
of  Mr.  Butcher  (Fig.  305).  This  cuts  like 
a  pair  of  scissors,  and  is  very  efficient  in 
removjng  the  thickened  and  degenM»t*<i 
synovial  tissues,  which,  if  allowed  to  r^ 
main,  are  apt  to  slough  and  impede  the 
pr^ress  of  cure. 

The  particular  operative  procedures  re- 
quired for  excision  in  various  repiom  of 
tne  body  differ  of  course  according  to  the 

Earts  to  be  removed;  it  may  he  statfil. 
owever,  in  general  terms,  that  the  exter- 
nal incisions  should  be  sufficiently  ft**, 
and  as  much  as  passible  in  the  direction 
of  the  muscular  interspaces,  so  as  to  avnid 
unnecessary  destruction  of  tissue.  The 
incisions  should,  if  practicable,  include  any  smusea  that  may  be  present,  uJ 
should  be  made  so  as  to  avoid  injury  to  the  principal  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  periosteum  should  be  preserved,  if  possible,  ana  the  amount  of  bone 

Fio.  805. 


removed  should  be  aa  small  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  thorough  extirpa- 
tion of  the  diseased  structure.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  excising  joints  to  removr 
but  a  thin  layer  with  the  saw,  and  then  to  attack  any  necrosed  or  cviou* 
spots  with  the  gouge  or  trephine.    The  epiphyseal  line  should  nertr  be 
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encroached  upon  in  children,  and,  even  in  adults,  it  is  important  not  to  lay 
open  the  medullary  canal.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  mistake  bone  which 
is  merely  inflamed  and  softened  (medtUlized),  for  that  which  is  carious,  nor 
bone  thickened  and  roughened  by  inflammation,  for  that  which  is  necrosed. 
The  skin  and  other  soft  tissues,  no  matter  how  much  altered  in  appearance, 
i^hould  be  as  a  rule  preserved  entire — ^the  flaps,  though  at  first  redundant, 
ultimately  shrinking  and  resuming  their  natural  condition.  The  degener- 
ated synovial  lining  of  the  joint  may,  however,  be  advantageously  cut  away 
with  the  knife-bladed  forcep ;  and,  indeed,  Volkmann  goes  so  far  as  to  ad- 
vise complete  "extirpation  of  the  joint  capsule.  All  bleeding  should  be 
checked,  by  ligature  or  otherwise,  before  the  wound  is  closed,  as  it  is  very 
important  that,  when  the  limb  is  once  adjusted,  it  should  not  be  disturbed 
for  several  days.  The  dressings  should  be  light  and  simple,  and  precautions 
must  be  adopted  to  secure  free  drainage,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  incisions, 
or  by  the  use  of  Chassaienac's  tubes,  etc.  Concentrated  food,  with  tonics 
And  stimulants,  will  usually  be  required  in  pretty  large  quantities  during 
convalesenoe. 

Finally,  although  the  case  should  not  progress  as  favorably  as  may  be 
wL«hed,  the  surgeon  must  not  hastily  conclude  that  the  operation  has  failed, 
and  that  amputation  is  necessary ;  even  if  caries  or  necrosis  should  recur  in 
the  sawn  bony  extremities,  a  re-excmon  may  often  be  attended  with  a  satis- 
&ctory  result. 

Special  Excisions. 

Scapula. — ^Excision  of  the  scapula,  complete  or  partial,  may  be  required 

for  various  causes,  as  caries,  necrosis,  tumors,  and  some  forms  of  injury, 

though  in  traumatic  cases  it  is  often  necessary  to  remove  the  whole  upper 

f'xtremity  as  well  (see  page  119).    The  operation  may  be  done  with  a  crucial 

isciston,  or,  which  is  probably  better  in  most  cases,  a  T-shaped  incision, 

as  recommended  by  Syme,  the  transverse  branch  of  the  cut  running  from 

the  acromion  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  passing  down- 

WEPiis,  at  a  right  angle  from  the  centre  of  the  former.     If  the  operation  be 

for  tumor,  the  incisions  should  be  merely  skin-deep,  the  flaps  being  dissected 

off  without  cutting  into  the  growth,  which  may,  probably,  be  very  vascular. 

It  is  advised  by  Fergusson  and  Pollock  to  liberate  the  posterior  border  of 

the  scapula  first,  and  then  the  inferior,  turning  up  the  bone  from  below  up- 

vards  as  the  operation  proceeds.     By  this  plan  tne  subscapular  artery  can 

be  ctmtrolled  by  the  finger  before  division,  and  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  is 

'    thus  considerably  lessened.    The  subclavian  artery  should  be  compressed  by 

an  assistant  throughout  the  whole  procedure.     In  cases  of  malignant  diseaaey 

tbe  whole  scapula  should  be  excised,  but  under  other  circumstances  a  partial 

aperation  may  suffice,  there  being  certainly  an  advantage  in  retaining  the 

head  of  the   Done,  acromion,  and  coracoid,  when  there  is  no  reason  for  their 

mnoyal.     The  clavicle  should  not  be  interfered  with  unless  it  be  itself  dis- 

a«ed.     After  the  operation,  the  arm  should  be  supported  in  a  sling,  and  an 

J^villarr  pad  may  be  sometimes  advantageously  employed  for  a  few  days. 

^^    The  'history  and  statistics  of  this  operation  have  been  particularly  investi- 

^uM  by  I>r.  Stephen  Rogers,  of  J^ew  York,  and  by  Dr.  Adelmann,  of 

^ferlin,  who  has,  however,  made  no  distinction  between  excisions  of  the 

apala  with  or  without  amputation  of  the  arm.    Removal  of  the  scapula 

it  the  arm  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  amputation  above  the 

'  Mlder  (yt^^  ^  ^^)-   ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^°  which  the  entire  scapula  was  removed, 

f  mn  belnff  preierved,  was  that  of  Langenbeck,  who,  in  1855,  excised  the 
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whole  scapula  with  three  inches  of  the  clavicle.  Since  then,  complete  ex- 
cision of  the  scapula,  with  or  without  interference  with  the  clavicle  and  head 
of  the  humerus  (the  arm  bein^  preserved),  appears  to  have  been  done  in  42 
cases,  of  which  33  terminated  successfully,  and  7  in  death,  the  result  of  2 
not  having  been  aflcertained. 


Cases  of  ToUd  Excision  of  the  Scapula.,  the  Arm  being  Preserved, 


No. 

Operator. 

1 
Result. 

No. 

1 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Bellamy, 

Undeterm'd. 

22 

Micbaux, 

Recovered. 

2 

Billroth, 

Recovered,  i 

23 

Micbel, 

u 

8 

Id. 

u 

24 

Nixon, 

(t 

4 

Bird, 

(f 

25 

O'Grady, 

tt 

6 

Brigham, 

II 

26 

Id. 

»l 

6 

Buscb, 

(t 

27 

Omboni, 

II 

7 

CboppiOf 

Died. 

28 

Orlawski, 

14 

8 

Crawford, 

Recovered. 

29 

Peters, 

U 

9 

Esmarch, 

(1 

30 

Pirrie, 

It 

10 

Hamilton, 

(( 

31 

Pollock, 

Died. 

11 

Hammer, 

i( 

32 

Rogers, 

Recovered. 

12 

Heath, 

Died. 

,     33 

Schneider, 

ki 

13 

Heyfelder, 

K 

34 

Schub, 

i( 

14 

Jones, 

Recovered. 

35 

Schuppert, 

II 

16 

King, 

t( 

36 

Spence, 

II 

16 

Kottman, 

(( 

37 

Id. 

11 

17 

Langenbeck, 

Died. 

38 

Steele, 

Died. 

18 

Linbart, 

Recovered. 

1     39 

Syme, 

. 

19 

Logan, 

u 

40 

Id. 

.    Recovered. 

20 

MacCurmac, 

u 

41 

Wood, 

Undetermined. 

21 

31azzoni, 

It 

1 

42 

Recovered. 

Extirpation  of  the  scapula,  svhsequent  to  amputation  at  the  shoulder,  appe&r^ 
to  have  been  practised  in  13  cases,  with  9  recoveries  and  2  deaths,  the  ter- 
mination of  two  being  unknown. 


Cases  of  Total  Excision  of  the  Scapula,  subsequent  to  Amputation  at  tite 

Shoulder. 


No. 


Operator. 


Result. 


No. 


Operator. 


Rcstth. 


1 

Buck, 

Recovered. 

\      8 

Langenbeck, 

1    Recovend. 

2 

Buscb, 

II 

9 

Mussev, 

II 

3 

D'Ambrosio, 

Undeterm*d. 

10 

Rigaud, 

il 

4 

Deroubaix, 

Recovered. 

11 

Id 

14 

6 

Fergueson, 

II 

12 

Soupart, 

Died. 

6 

Jeaifreson, 

II 

13 

Stimson, 

UndetermiD'd 

7 

Krakowizer, 

Died. 

' 

Total  is  thus  more  successful  than  partial  excision,  204  cases  of  which 
operation,  to  which  I  have  references,  having  given  49  deaths,  or  nearly  i>n«» 
in  four. 


Clavicle  and  Bibs. — ^The  clavicle  may  require  partial  or,  in  rare  ia^tanoe:. 
complete  excision,  on  account  of  caries,  necrosis,  tumor,  or  compound  fitc- 
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ture.  The  inner  extremity  of  the  hone  may  also  require  resecUon,  if  it  be  so 
displaced  as  to  produce  dangerous  compression  of  the  «eeoph^^B  or  trachea. 
In  cases  of  necroeis,  the  operation  may  be  made  subperiosteal,  and  presents 
DO  particular  difficulties,  a  simple  incision  following  the  course  of  the  bone 
being  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  cases  of  tumor,  the  operation  is  both 
difficult  and  dangerous,  tne  principal  risks  being  from  hemorrhage  and  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  veins.  Complete  extirpation  of  the  clavicle  was 
first  practised  by  McCreair,  of  Kentucky,  in  1811,'  and  has  since  beeo 
occasionally  repeated.  Prof.  Agnew  has  tabulated  34  cases  of  this  operation, 
of  which  number,  however,  5  (Mott'e,  Roux's,  Travers's,  Cooper's,  and  one 
of  Wutzer's)  appear  not  to  have  beeu  complete  excisions ;  of  the  remaining 
29,  at  least  21  ended  in  recovery,  and  7  in  death,  the  result  in  one  case  being 
undetermined ;  the  mortality  is  thus  about  25  per  cent. 

Portions  of  the  ribs  have  been  frequently  excised  in  cases  of  caries,  ne- 
crosis, compound  fracture,  wound  of  an  intercostal  artery,  etc  The  opera- 
tion is  not  particularly  difficult,  but,  except  in  case  of  necrosis,  when  the 
periosteum  can  be  detached,  is  attended  with  considerable  risk  of  injury  to 
the  pleura  or  even  the  peritoneum.  Thirty-aeven  cases  mentioned  by  Hey- 
fclder  gave  eight  deaths.  Besections  of  the  ribs  for  tumor  have  been  per- 
formed by  Langenbeck,  Warren,  TtlcOlellan,  Kolaczek,  Fischer,  and  other 
surgeons.  Excision  of  one  or  more  ribs  may  likewise  be  employed  in  cases 
of  empyema.    (See  p.  372.) 

Slioiild«r-jauit. — Excision  of  the  scapulo-hnmeral  articulation,  or  of  the 
head  of  the  humcms,  may  be  required  in  cases  of  arthritis,  caries  or  necrosis, 
compound  fracture  or  dislocation,  or  non-malig- 
nant tumor.  For  malignant  disease  the  operation  Fia.  306. 
would,  I  think,  be  improper,  as  unnecessarily 
expneing  the  patient  t»  a  recurrence  of  the  affec- 
tion. The  operation  may  be  conveniently  per- 
formed by  making  a  single  longitudinal  incision, 
beginning  somewhat  to  tne  outside  of  the  coracoid 
process,  and  carried  downwards  and  slightly  out- 
wards— passing  between  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid 
muscle,  in  the  line  of  the  bicipital  groove  for 
about  fire  inches.  The  long  head  of  the  biceps 
iK-ing  held  to  one  side,  the  capsule  is  divided, 
and  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  freed  by  the 
UK  of  the  probe-pointed  knife,  when  the  head  of 
the  bone  may  be  thrust  through  the  wound  and 
removed  with  a  chain  saw,  or,  in  young  children, 
with  strong  cuttmg  forceps.  If  the  gfenoid  cav- 
ity be  diseased,  it  may  then  be  attacked  with  the 
gouge-furceps,  or  may,  if  necessary,  be  exposed 

for  the  application  of  the  saw  by  a  transverse  dinil  inciiion,   (Emcum.) 

cut,  as  directed   for  excision  of  the  scapula. 

Hemorrhage  having  been  arrested,  the  wound  may  be  closed  with  a  few 
points  of  suture,  a  space  being  left  for  drainage  (and  perhaps  a  tube  intro- 
duced), and  the  arm  then  supported  with  a  sling  and  axillary  pad.  In  some 
cases,  as  of  tumor,  the  longitudinal  incision  may  not  suffice  to  give  access  to 
the  part,  and  the  surgeon  mav  then  raise  a  flap  by  means  of  a  V-shaped  cut, 
or  one  in  the  form  of  a  '^,  T,  or  U,  as  may  be  thought  most  convenient. 
These  all  have  the  common  disadvantage  of  involving  a  transverse  division 

■  Bemmer'i  operatloa,  fu  1782,  wa*  only  a  partial  «icUlon. 
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of  the  fibres  of  the  deltoid,  and  of  therefore  protractine  the  healing  procen, 
aB  well  as  of  entailing  subaequent  weakness  of  the  limb. 

The  first  formal  excision  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  Jot  diatate  appears 
to  have  been  perfermed  by  Bent,  of  New  Castle  (England),  in  1771,  while 
the  first  complete  excision  of  the  shoulder-joint  was  performed  by  the  elder 
Moreau,  in  1786.  Shaefienberg's  and  Thomas's  operations  (1726, 1740)  are, 
according  to  Gurlt,  not  to  be  regarded  as  true  excisions.  The  operation  is  quite 
a  successfiil  one,  considering  its  magnitude,  169  cases  of  excision  for  all  causee 
having  given,  according  to  Heyfelder,  but  30  deaths,  a  mortality  of  leas  than 
18  per  cent.  If  excisions  for  disease  alone  be  considered,  the  statisticA  show 
an  almost  equally  favorable  result,  115  cases  tabulated  by  Culbertson  giving 
94  recoveries  and  but  21  deaths.  The  preserved  arm  is  known  to  have  been 
useful  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  successtiil  cases.  The  risk  which 
attends  this  procedure,  therefore,  is  so  moderate  as  to  render  shoulder-joint 
excision  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  surgical  operations. 

Hmneriu. — Excision  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus  may  be  occasionally 
required  in  cases  of  compound  fracture,  especially  as  the  result  of  gunshot 


Ibe  Ec^acopdl  Hcupiul  ) 

injury  (see  page  169),  or  may  sometimes  be  necessarr  in  cases  of  cans  or 
necrosis.  Resection  is  also  not  unfrequentlv  called  for  in  the  treatment  of 
ununited  fracture,  and  when  performed  witn  the  precautions  recommendvd 
by  Oilier,  of  Lyons,  and  by  Blgelow,  of  Boston,  is  quit*  a  succeesful  pn>- 
cedure  (see  page  241).  The  operation  consists  in  making  a  Biitgle  longi- 
tudinal incision  on  the  outer  side  of  the  arm,  between  the  muscinar  inter- 
spaces, and,  after  carefitlly  dividing  and  stripping  off  the  perioeteum  ( vhich 
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Bhould  always  be  preserved),  removing  aa  great  an  extent  of  bone  as  may  be 
thought  ]iec«Bgary  with  a  chain  saw ;  the  resected  bony  extremities  should 
theo  De  approximated  and  held  together  by  means  of  a  strong  metallic  suture, 
sod  the  limb  placed  at  rest  on  n  suitable  splint.  Maeewen,  of  Glasgow,  has 
reported  a  case  in  which  reproduction  of  a  humerus  was  effected  by  trans- 
planting grafts  of  bone  taken  from  other  patients. 

Elbov-joint. — Excision  of  this  articulation  may  be  required  for  chronic 
disease  of  the  joint,  for  bony  anchylosis,  or  for  compound  fracture  or  luxa- 
tion- The  lower  end  of  the  humerus  was  resected  by  Wainman  (in  1758  or 
l~o9)  and  by  Tyre,  while  the  olecranon  and  upper  part  of  the  ulna  were 
removed  by  Justaraond,  in  1775,  but  the  first 
complete  excision  of  the  elbow-joint  was  per-  F'O-  BW. 

formed  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1794,  in  a  case  "" 

of  chronic  disease  of  the  articulation.  The  ope- 
ration may  be  conveniently  done  (as  originally 
B'^Kg^t^d  by  Park)  by  means  of  a  single  longi- 
tudmal  incision,  beginning  two  inches  above  the 
olecranon  and  carried  about  three  inches  below 
it,  the  line  of  the  incision  being  parallel  to  the 
course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  a  tew  lines  to  its 
radial  side.  The  only  point  requiring  special 
attention  in  this  procedure  is  to  avoid  injuring 
the  ulnar  nerve,  which  must  be  carefully  dissected  from  its  position  behind 
the  inner  condyle  (the  edge  of  the  knife  being  kept  close  to  the  bone),  and 
then  held  out  of  the  way  with  a  blunt  hook  or  spatula.  The  back  of  the 
articulation  being  thus  exposed,  the  olecranon  should  be  cleared,  and  may 
then  be  cut  off  with  strong  cutting  pliers,  this,  though  not  essential,  serving 
greatly  to  facilitate  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation.'  In  order  topre- 
wrve  the  function  of  the  triceps  muscle,  Spence  divides  its  tendon  by  an 
inverted  ^-shaped  incision,  while  Hodgea  and  Maunder  take  care  not  to  cut 
the  tendinous  til>n«  which  are  inserted  into  the  fascia  of  the  forearm.  With 
the  same  object.  Prof.  Sayre  leaves  that  portion  of  the  olecranon  to  which  the 
tendon  is  attached.  The  joint  being  forcibly  flexed,  and  the  forearm  thrust 
backwanls,  the  lateral  ligaments  may  now  be  carefully  divided  with  the 
probe-pointed  knife.  The  operation  is  completed  by  removing  the  condyles 
and  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  with  Butcher's  saw. 
The  tubercle  of  the  radius  should,  if  healthy,  be  lett  undisturbed,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  tendon.  Bigelow  also  preserves  the 
external  and  internal  condyles  of  the  humerus.  Some  surgeons  employ  a 
transverse  incision  in  addition  to  that  which  has  been  described,  making  a 
wound  of  this  form  h" ,  while  others  (as  Mr.  Butcher,  and  the  late  Mr.  Syme) 
add  also  a  second  longitudinal  incision  on  the  outside  of  the  joint — H,  thus 
forming  two  rectangular  flaps.  The  simple  longitudinal  incision  is,  however, 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  better  adapted  for  rapid 
healing  than  either  of  the  others,  having  no  tendency  to  gape.  As  soon  as 
the  bluing  has  been  checked,  the  wound  should  be  lightly  dressed,  and  the 
limb  laid  upon  a  pillow,  or  well-padded  splint,  in  a  nearly  straight  position ; 
after  a  week  or  two,  when  consolidation  tias  l>egun,  the  splint  may  be  dis- 
carded, and  the  limb  simply  supported  in  a  sling. 

The  results  of  elbow-joinl  excision,  when  performed  for  chronic  joint-dis- 
ease, are  commonly  very  satls&ctory,  377  cases  tabulated  by  Culbertson 
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having  given  but  41  deaths,  a  mortality  of  only  10.8  i>er  cent.  Oilier  reports 
36  cases  performed  by  the  subperiosteal  method,  of  which  only  5  proved  uUal. 
With  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  limb  after  excision,  tue  statistical  re- 
sults are  equaliy  satisfactory:  thus  acoordine 
to  Hodges,  77  out  of  89  patients  who  recovered 
hadusefularms,  whileiud4out  of  118BUCcts»- 
ful  cases  tabulated  by  Heyfelder  and  Bocckel, 
the  patients  could  make  good  use  of  their  pre- 
served limbs.  Partial  excision  of  the  elbow- 
joint  appears  to  be  a  less  succeesfiil  operation 
than  total  excision,  which  should  therefore  be 
preferred,  even  though  all  the  articular  extre- 
mities be  not  diseased.  Twenty-one  cases  of 
partial  excision  embraced  in  Hodges's  tables, 
gavefivedeaths,three8ub6equentamputat  ions, 
and  only  nine  recoveries  with  a  useful  limb. 

Badiiu  and  Ulna. — Dr.  Compton,  of  New 
Orleans,  in  1853,  excised  the  whole  ulna  and 
greater  part  of  the  radius,  while  the  whole 
radius  has  been  excised  by  Camochan,  of  New 
York,  and  the  whole  ulna  by  the  same  sureeon, 
by  Jones,  of  Jersey,  by  Joseph  Bell,  of  Kdin- 
burgh,  and  by  Hutchinson,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  Erichsen  in  onecaae  excised  the  elbow- 
joint,  together  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  radius,  while  Williamson  made 
a  still  more  extensive  resection,  embracing  the  elbow-joint  and  the  entire 
ulna.  The  result  in  all  of  these  cases  appears  to  have  been  satisfactorv,  the 
patients  recovering  with  useful  limbs.  Partial  excisions  of  oue  or  both  ^>nes 
nave  been  freq^uently  performed  and  usually  with  very  good  results.  The 
operation  consists  in  making  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  back  of  the  fore- 
arm, in  the  line  of  the  bone  to  be  resected,  the  periosteum  being  if  possible 
preserved,  and  the  bone  divided  with  chain  saw  or  cutting  pliers. 

Wriat — The  lower  extremity  of  the  radius  was  excised  by  Cooper,  of 
Bungay,  in  1758,  but  complete  excision  of  the  wrist-joint  seems  to  have  been 
first  performed  by  the  elder  Moreau,  in  1794.  The  articulation  may  be  ex- 
cised by  means  of  one  or  two  longitudinal  incisions  on  the  dorsum  of  the 
wrist,  the  carpal  bones  being  removed  piecemoni,  or  by  LiMer't  niHTnti-m, 
which  is  thus  performed:  A  radial  incision  l)cgins  about  the  middle  of  the 
dorsal  aspect  of  the  radiiis,  on  a  level  with  the  styloid  process,  and  passe? 
doivnwards  and  outwards  towards  the  inner  side  of  the  metacamo-phalBnL'val 
articulation  of  the  thumb,  but,  on  reaching  the  line  of  the  radial  bonier  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  of  the  index  finger,  diverges  at  an  obtuse  angle  (Fip.  311  >, 
and  passes  downwards  longitudinally  forhalf  the  length  of  that  bone;  an  u/nnr 
incision  begins  two  inches  above  the  end  of  the  ulna  and  immediately  in  front 
of  that  bone,  passes  downwards  between  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  ulna, 
and  terminates  at  the  middle  of  the  palmar  a8i>ect  of  the  fifth  metamrpal. 
The  onlv  tendons  necessarily  divided  oy  this  method  arc  the  extensors  of  the 
wrist,  'The  trapezium  is  to  "be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  carpus  by  cut- 
ting with  the  bone  forceps  before  the  ulnar  incision  is  made,  but  is  not  to  be 
removed  till  a  later  stage  of  the  operation ;  similarly,  the  pisiform  bone  is  to 
be  separated  and  left  attached  to  the  flexor  carpi  ulnans,  while  the  hixik 
of  the  unciform  bone  is  also  severed  and  left  attached  to  the  annular  liga- 
ment   The  tendons  being  then  raised  both  befon  and  behind  the  wrist,  the 
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Ulterior  ligamcnte  of  the  joint  may  be  divided,  and  the  cutting  pliera  intro- 
duced first  between  the  carpus  and  radius,  and  afterwards  between  the  carpus 
and  metacarpus.  Its  connectiouB  being  thua  divided,  the  whole  carpus  (Ex- 
cept the  trapezium  and  pisiform)  may  be  pulled  out  with  a  pair  of  strong 
forceps.  The  articulating  extremities  of  the  radius  and  ulna  can  now  be 
made  to  protrude  through  the  ulnar  incision  and  can  be  retrenched  as  much 
as  may  be  thought  desirable,  the  ulna  being  sawn  obliquely  so  as  to  retain  its 
styloid  process  and  thus  lessen  the  ten- 
dency to  subsequent  displacement.  The  Fio.  811. 
articulating  ends  of  the  metacarpal 
bone«  are  then  protruded  and  excised, 
and  the  operation  completed  by  dissect- 
ing out  the  trapezium,'  and  by  removing 
the  articulating  surlice  of  the  thumb, 
and  as  much  of  the  pisiform  and  hook- 
like process  of  the  unciform  as  mav  be 
found  necessary.  A  portion  of  the  ulnar 
wound  is  left  unclosed  for  drainage, 
and  the  hand  is  kept  during  the  aft«r- 
treatmeut  upon  a  splint  fitted  with 
cork  supports  for  tlie  palm  and  thumb, 
or,  which  would  answer  as  well,  an  or- 
dinary Bond's  splint  with  the  side 
pieces  removed. 

The  statistics  of  wrist-joint  excision 
for  disease  are  quite  favorable,  85  ter- 
minated cases,  tabulated  by  Culbert- 
son,  giving  but  10  deaths,  and  as  many 
sulwequent  amputations. 

Hand. — The  nuiaearpal  bonet  or  meta- 
fnrpo-phalangeal  joinU  may  be  excised 
by  Kimple  longitudinal  incisions  on  the 
back  of  the  hand,  the  extensor  tendons 
being  held  to  one  side,  and  the  bone 
sections  made  with  strong  cutting  pliers. 
A  similar  procedure  is  required  for  excision  of  the  inter-phaJangeal  joints, 
except  that  in  this  case  the  articulation  should  be  approached  irom  the  side. 

Hip. — Excision  of  the  hip-joint  maj?  be  required  in  cases  of  itijury  (espe- 
cially from  gunshot  wound),  of  kip  disease,  and  possibly  of  necrosis,  though, 
s  of  the  latter  afiection,  it  would  usually  be  proper  to  wait  for  the 
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spontaneous  separation  of  the  femoral  epiphysis,  which  could  then  be  ex- 
tracted with  comparatively  little  risk.  Hip-joint  excision  has  likewise  been 
performed  for  malignant  disease.,  for  ankylosis,  and  fur  rheumatoid  arthriiii. 


but  is  not,  io  my  opinion,  a  suitable  operation  in  any  of  those  conditions. 
J.  W.  Howe  has  recorded  a  case  of  successful  excision  of  the  hip  fiir  un- 
uniteil  fracture.  Excision  of  the  hip-joint  was  suggested  by  Charli's  White, 
of  Manchester,  in  1769,  but  was  firet  practised  by  Anthony  White,  of  Lon- 
don, in  18'22.  The  first  operation  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  in  1852.    A  simple  longitudinal  incision  on 

■  W.  R.  Willitmu  employ!  a  single  inciiion  on  the  ulnar  sideoftha  wriat,  and  en- 
dmvon  U>  prewrve  the  trapezium,  b«UeT log  tbat  the  utility  or  ibe  thumb  in  great 
meAiure  dependf  upon  lb  relealiQU. 


the  outeide  of  the  limb  will  usually  pve  ready  accesa  to  the  joint,  but  may 
be  supplementad,  if  necessary,  by  a  transverse  cut  forming  a  t-.  The  in- 
cision which  I  myself  prefer,  is  that  recommended  by  O.  Heyfelder,  vhich 
begins  a  little  above  and  behind  the  great  trochanter,  towards  which  it  pa«ea 
iu  the  line  of  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  and  then,  curving  around  and 
behind  the  trochanter,  passes  downwards  and  slightly  bactcwardB,  ending  oq 
the  linea  aspcra  between  the  insertions  of  the  gluteus  and  vastus  externus 
(Fig.  312).  This  incision  forms  two  irregular  flaps,  the  loosening  of  which 
affords  abundant  room  for  the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation,  while  do 
muscular  fibres  are  divided  transversely.  If  spontaneous  dislocation  has 
occurred,  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  at  once  protruded  through  the 
wound,  but  under  other  circumstances  the  capsule  must  be  opened,  aud  the 
ligamentous  Blructures  cautiously  divided  with  the  probe-pointed  knife. 
Prof.  Suyre  lays  great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  a  subperiosteal  excision, 
but  my  own  experience  leads  me  to  agree  with  Mr.  Holmes  in  thiuklDg  that 
the  subper  uateal  method  presents  no  particular  advantages  in  this  situation. 
The  femur  may  be  d  vide  I  w  th  the  chain  saw  (or  in  young  children  with 
cuttmg  pliers)  immediatelv  below  the  great  trochanter,  it  being  always  ad- 
visable to  remove  this  ]k  rtion  of  bone,  even  if  not  diseased,  as  It  is  apt  to 
become  so  sulaequently  au  1  to  interfere  with  union  by  protruding  throu;;h 
the  wound  The  acetabulum  should  then  be  carefully  examined;  if  heallhv, 
it  may  be  left  untouched  but  if  carious  or  necrosed,  it  should  be  freely 


that  the  acetabular  form  of  the  disease  i 


th,  loose  pieces  being  ex- 
tracted, and  any  part  that  is  du*- 
eased,  but  not  loose,  removed  with 
the  gouge-forceps,  trephine,  or 
Key's  saw.  It  was  formerly  taucht 
that  interference  with  the  aei-tal>u- 
lum  was  unjustifiable,  and  that  ex- 
tensive disease  of  the  pelvis  there- 
fore forbade  the  hope  of  succetcl'ul 
excision;  it  is  now,  however,  well 
established,  through  the  labt-rs  of 
Hanctx-k,  Erichsen,  and  others, 
almost  equally  amenable  i 


live  treatment  as  the  femoral,  and  the  entire  bony  floor  of  the  acctabtilui 
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ud  even  la^;e  portions  of  the  ischium  and  pubis,  have,  accordinglj,  been 

afely  removed.    There  is,  as  shown  bj  Hancock,  no  risk  of  opening  the 

cavitj  of  the  pelvis  in  these  operations,  for  its  inner 

«aJi,  composed  of  fesciie  and  muscles  which  are  ^'o-  ^^*- 

thickened  and   infiltrated   with   lymph,  forms  an 

effectual  barrier  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  such 

u  occurrence. 

The  after-treatment  of  hip-joint  excision  is  very 
UDtple :  free  drain^e  must  be  secured  for  the 
wound,  which  should  be  lightly  dressed — the  patient 
being  kept  in  bed,  with  the  limb  well  abducted,  so 


1  prevent  any  tendency  to  projection  of  the 

extremitv  of  the  femur.    Moderate  extension 

Dav  be  made  by  means  of  a  weight,  while  the  limb 


t9  kept  in  place  by  the  apposition  of  sand-bags. 

Ag  sooD  as  the  wound  is  sufficiently  consolidate, 

[he  patient  should  be  allowed  to  get  about  with 

crutches,  or  with  a  well-fitting  Davis's  or  Sayre's 

splint,  or  with  that  devised  by  Andrews,  of  Chicago, 

Khicb  acts  by  supporting  the  perineum  upon  a 

crutch-piece  extending  down  the  limb  and  riveted 

U)  the  neel  of  the  shoe.    Prof.  Sayre  places  the 

patient  immediately  after  the  operation  in  a  wire 

"  euiraas,"  padded  to  prevent  excoriation,  and  pro- 
vided with  screws  to  make  extension  (Fig.  314). 

He-ezdeioH  has  been  occasionally  practised  with  ad- 
vantage, while  amputation,  subsequent  to  excision, 

has  resulted  favorably  in  at  least  twenty  out  of 

thirty-four  cases  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
Elaborate  statistics   of  hip-joint   excision    have 

heen  published  by  several  authors,  myself  included, 

I'ut  tne  largest  number  of  esses  yet  tabulated  is 
embraced  in  Dr.  Culbertson'a  Prize  Essay,  pub- 
lished in  1876.  I  have  myself  performed  the  ope- 
raiioD  in  seventeen  cases  with  five  deaths. 

The  following  tables,  compiled  from  Culbertson's, 
exhibit,  in  a  form  easy  for  reference,  the  statistics       s»y«'«  ™'™ .  *^'  '^^^' 
••f  the  operation,  as  performed  at  different  periods      ,;„'    'saym  )  "^^°  ° 
"f  life,  and  the  comparative  results,  according  as 

the  acetabulum  was  or  was  not  interfered  with,  or,  in  other  words,  of  eom- 
f'/'U  as  (wmpared  with  partial  extision. 

RemlU  of  Hip^oint  Excmon  at  Different  Ages, 


Trder  5  year*  .  .  . 
H«t*ecn    6  and  10  vfan 

"        1«    "  16    " 

16     "  20     " 

..       aO    "  30     " 

'"»r  30  yean-  .    .    - 

A^  Dot  itatod  .    .    . 

AgKragata     .    . 


I   " 


BXCIBIOHS. 
GrniparaUve  SesuUt  of  CompleU  and  I^rtial  Exeigwn. 


Foi.ll  OF  EXCIIIOH. 

Toul. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

RtHjl 

UDdeter- 

U»ruU(,|<> 

Complete  excUioD 

Form  not  stated 

177 
241 

62 

90 
124 
20 

77 
97 
18 

10 

20 
14 

46.1 
48,9 
47.4 

Aggregdte 

470 

284 

192 

44 

45.1 

With  regard  to  the  ulUUy  of  the  limb  after  excision  of  the  hip-joint,  it  maj 
be  said  in  general  temns  that  a  favorable  result  will  be  secured  in  tvo-thinb 
of  the  instances  of  recovery,  the  limb  being  reported  as  uaefiil  in  166  out  ut' 
the  above  234  successful  cases.     From  the  first  of  the  preceding  tables,  it  is 


»af  bodi  hlp-jolDB.    (FnH 


seen  that  the  most  fevorable  age  for  the  operation  is  from  five  to  ten  t«h*, 
the  mortality  increasing  after  puberty,  and  in  adult  life  being  so  large' a*  lo 
be  almost  prohibitory.  Even  at  the  moat  fovorable  period,  the  death-nle  if 
almost  one  in  three,  the  operation  being  thus  nearly  as  often  followerf  by 
death  as  ligation  of  the  third  part  of  the  subclavian  or  of  the  external  iliac, 
and  more  often  than  amputation  at  the  ohoulder  for  all  ages.  The  wwnd 
table  shows  that  complete  is,  upon  the  whole,  very  nearly  aa  guccessful  ai 
partial  excision,  and  that  hence  the  acetabulum  should  be  freely  gougvd  in 
any  case  in  which  it  is  found  to  be  diseased. 
The  results  of  hip-joiot  exdeion,  it  will  therefore  be  seen,  an  not  verr 
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brilliant — one  out  of  three  dying  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  but  two  out  of  seven  recovering  with  useful  limbs.  Ought  we,  then,  to 
abandon  the  operation  ?  I  answer,  certainly  not.  The  question  is  not  so 
much,  what  does  excision  promise  ?  as,  does  any  other  mode  of  treatment 
promise  as  well  ?  What,  in  fact,  can  the  opponents  of  hip-joint  excision 
offer  instead?  The  operation  is  indeed  such  a  grave  one  that  I  have  seldom 
felt  that  it  was  justifiable  to  resort  to  it  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  not  evi- 
dent that  life  would  be  endangered  by  persistence  in  expectant  measures. 
But  in  cases  of  hip  disease  in  which  suppuration  has  occurred,  there  usually, 
sooner  or  later,  comes  a  time  when  the  only  alternatives  are  excision,  ampu- 
tation, or  a  prolonged  and  painful  illness,  terminated  by  death.  These 
patients  very  rarely  (at  least  in  the  class  of  cases  which  we  see  in  hospital 
practice)  recover  under  expectant  treatment;  they  are  carried  from  one 
Dospital  to  another,  and  at  last  die  worn  out  by  suppuration  or  visceral 
disease,  or  are  carried  off  from  a  life  of  pain  and  weariness  by  some  inter- 
current affection.'  No  one,  probably,  at  the  present  day,  would  think  of 
amptdating  in  any  case  of  hip  disease  to  which  excision  was  at  all  appli- 
cable ;  and,  indeed,  apart  from  the  mutilation  necessarily  entailed,  the  mor- 
tality ailer  the  operation  is  not  inconsiderable — at  least  9  out  of  34  cases 
amputated  for  hip  disease  having  terminated  fatally ;  so  that  excision  is,  in 
a  good  many  instances,  the  surgeon's  only  available  resource,  and,  as  such, 
should  be  employed  without  hesitation,  in  this  respect,  excision  of  the  hip- 
joint  differs  from  that  of  any  other  articulation  of  the  body,  and,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Mr.  Holmes,  "  m  cases  which  show  a  decided  tendency  to  get 
woree,  we  may  pretty  confidently  reckon  all  the  recoveries  after  the  opera- 
tion as  a  clear  gain."  I  once  had  occasion  to  resort  to  excision  of  both  hip- 
joints  in  the  same  patient.  The  result  (Fig.  316)  as  regards  life  was  satis- 
factory, but  the  patient  was  not  able  to  walk  without  crutches  as  long  as  he 
remained  under  my  observation.  A  similar  operation  has  since  been  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Croft. 

Oases  of  Primary  Amputation  at  the  Hip-joint  for  Hip  Disease. 


No.    j 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Alexander, 

Becovered. 

18 

Lee, 

Becovered. 

2 

Allen, 

11 

19 

Mack, 

It 

3 

Bafforf, 

Died. 

20 

Macnamara, 

11 

4 

Boeckel, 

Becovered. 

21 

Maisonneuve, 

<( 

6 

Oowell, 

ii 

22 

Marshall, 

(( 

6 

Gamming, 

« 

23 

Maflon, 

i( 

7 

Curlinff, 

Died. 

24 

Bichardson, 

(( 

8 

Id. 

Becovered. 

25 

Bivineton, 

(( 

9 

DavT, 
Duifee, 

u 

26 

Id. 

Died. 

10 

l( 

27 

Secourgeon, 

ti 

11 

Foulif, 

i( 

28 

Stokes, 

Becovered. 

12 

Hughee, 

Undeterm'd. 

29 

Stout, 

u 

18 

Hutfibinion, 

Becovered. 

30 

Tay, 

it 

14 

Id. 

n 

31 

Thompson, 

Died. 

15 

Id. 

Died. 

32 

Wheatcrofl, 

(( 

16 

Id. 

(( 

33 

Young, 

Becovered. 

17 

Kerr, 

It 

Knee-joint — ^ExciBion  of  the  knee-joint  may  be  required  in  cases  of 
chronic  disease  of  that  articulation,  and  may  be  occasionally  justifiable  in 

>  Twelve  cases  noted  hy  Gihert  at  the  Hospital  *<  Sainte-Eug^nie,''  gave  one  re- 
covery, three  *'  not  cured,"  and  eight  deaths. 
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cases  of  compound  iracture  or  dislocatioii,  or  of  angular  ancbyloeis.  TbU 
operation  appears  to  have  been  first  performed  by  Filkin,  of  Norwich,  in 
1762  (the  case  terminating  in  recovery),  and  was  again  succe»fully  donebr 
Park,  in  1781.  So  little  favor,  however,  did  the  procedure  meet  with  in  the 
eves  of  Burgeons  generally,  that  forty  years  ago  it  had  been  performed  1« 
than  twenty  times.  Revived  by  Textor,  in  Germany,  and  by  Fergumon,  in 
England  (the  last-named  surgeon  operating  for  the  first  time  in  1850),  il 
has  since  been  resorted  to  bo  frequently  that  ita  statistics  are  now  more  exten- 
sive than  those  of  any  other 
Fios.  317,  818.  excision. 

The  operation  may  be  per- 
formed in  several  wars,'  tlie 
methods  most  deserving  at- 
tention being  by  the  H,  the 
U>  and  theaimple  transveree 
incision.  The  H  incision  itas 
first  employed  by  Moreau, 
and  consisti  of  two  lon^tu- 
dinal  incisions,  one  on  either 
aide  of  the  joint,  with  atrans- 
verse  cut  passing  immedi' 
atelybelow  the  patella.  The 
lateral  incisions  siiould  be 
placed  for  back,  so  as  to  giw 
ready  access  to  the  femoral 
condyles,  and  to  insure  free 
drainage  subsequently.  Thi« 
method,  which  is  preferred 
by  Butcher,  greatly  facili- 
tates the  suttsequent  steps  of 
the  operation,  but  has  thedi^ 
advantage  of  making  an  tin- 
necessarily  large  wound. 
j<«;^"  (7««..p,^rm™ in  rt«  »a«iBof  'a,t  Epi.»[«i  Ho.-  The  [J.horteshoe. or  »fmi- 
piui.)  lunar,  vna^um  was  first  prac- 

tised by  Mackenzie,  and  is 
still  preferred  by  many  surgeons.  This  method  consists  in  raising  an  anterior 
flap  containing  the  patella,  the  base  of  the  flap  reaching  to  above  the  con- 
dyles. The  ligamcntum  patellse  is  divided  in  the  first  incision,  when,  the 
crucial  and  lateral  ligaments  being  cut,  the  articulating  extremity  of  the 
femur  can  be  readily  excised  with  a  Butcher's  saw.  The  limb  being  then 
flexed  and  forcibly  thrust  upwards,  the  extremity  of  the  libia  can  be  mode 
to  protrude,  and  may  be  removed  with  the  same  instrument. 

The  best,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  eimple  trantverse  incigion  across  the  front 
of  the  joint,  which  was  suggested  by  Park,  but  which  appears  to  have  .been 
first  employed  by  Textor,  Kempe,  of  Exeter,  and  Fergusson.  It  makes  a 
smaller  wound  than  either  of  the  other  methods,  and  has  proved  quite  sati*- 
foctory  in  twenty-three  cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  on  incision  which  is  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  tibia, 
when  the  limb  is  flexed  to  a  right  angle  (as  It  frequently  Is  in  these  cases '. 
will,  when  the  excision  Is  completed  and  the  limb  extended,  form  an  obliquely 
curved  wound,  with  its  convexity  downwards,  so  that  this  is  in  many  cases 
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reellj  a  flap-operation.  The  incision  should  reach  on  either  side  to  the  pos- 
terior edge  of  the  base  of  the  condyles  (so  as  to  secure  drainage),  and  should 
at  ita  centre  come  far  enough  forward  to  pass  below  the  patella.  The  joint 
having  been  laid  open,  the  skin  and  fascia  are  dissected  up  as  far  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  an  incision  then  made  directly  down  to  the  bone  in  the  line 
of  proposed  section ;  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments  (if  these  remain) 
having  been  next  divided,  the  blade  of  Butcher's  saw  is  slipped  beneath  the 
bone,  which  is  cut  through  from  below  upwards. 

In  sawing  through  the  articulating  extremity  of  the  femur,  the  natural 
obliauity  of  this  bone  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  section  made  in  a  line 
parallel  to  that  of  the  free  surface  of  the  condyles ;  if  this  be  neglected,  and 
the  section  made  transverse  to  the  axis  of  the  femur,  the  limb  after  adjustment 
will  be  found  to  be  markedly  bowed  outwards.    It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  situation  of  the  epiphyseal  line  is  somewhat  higher  on  the  anterior 
than  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  thigh-bone — so  that  it  may  be  given  as  a 
safe  rule,  that  the  section  of  the  condyles  should  be  in  a  plane  whichf  as  re- 
gardi  the  axis  of  the  femur,  is  oblique  from  behind  forwardsj  from  below 
ypvnrdSf  and  from  within  outwards.    The  section  of  the  tibia  should  be  in 
a  plane  transverse  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bone,  with  a  slight  antero-posterior 
obliauity  so  as  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  section  of  the  condyles.     The 
epiphyseal  cartilage  of  tne  tibia  is  less  important  for  growth  than  that  of  the 
femur,  and  need  not  therefore  be  so  scrupulously  respected.     The  patella 
fhov\d  be  removed,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  diseased ;  it  is  shown  by  P^ni^re's 
repearches  that,  while  its  excision  diminishes  the  risk  of  death  by  nearly  one- 
third,  its  retention  more  than  doubles  the  probability  of  subsequent  amputa- 
tion becoming  necessary.    The  bone  sections  being  made,  and  the  patella 
removed,  the  operation  is  completed  by  clipping  away  witii  scissors  curved 
"U  the  flat,  or  with  Butcher's  knife-bladed  forceps,  all  the  fungous  and  de- 
:>'Derated  synovial  lining  of  the  joint,  taking  care,  however  not  to  sacrifice 
the  posterior  ligament,  which  serves  a  useful  purpose  in  preventing  displace- 
iu«*nt,  and  in  protecting  the  important  structures  in  the  popliteal  space. 

The  limb  should  be  dressed  while  the  patient  is  yet  in  a  state  of  anaesthesia : 
f^r  this  purpose,  the  leg  is  brought  into  the  extended  position,  the  bone  sec- 

Fio.  819. 


Price's  apparatus  for  after-treatment  in  excision  of  the  knee. 

tif'na  aocarately  adjusted,  and  the  whole  limb  securely  fixed  upon  the  splint 
'U  which  it  is  to  be  kept.  It  may  occasionally  happen  that  the  limb  cannot 
f*^  brought  into  the  straight  position  by  the  application  of  any  justifiable 
annunt  of  force:  under  such  circumstances  the  hamstring  tendons  may  be 
•arffully  divided,  this  procedure,  though  in  itself  undesirable,  being  prefer- 
able tr>  the  removal  of  an  additional  segment  of  bone.  The  chief  difficulty 
:••  be  contended  with,  during  the  after-treatment,  is  to  prevent  the  anterior 
projection  of  the  cut  extremity  of  the  femur,  and  hence  the  surgeon  may 
with  advantage,  particularly  in  cases  of  children,  fix  the  bones  in  apposition 
■'iT  means  of  a  strong  metallic  suture,  as  originally  employed  by  Gurdon 
li  I'-k,  of  New  York,  and  since  resorted  to  by  many  other  surgeons.  In 
"P^rrationa  upon  adults,  however,  this  will  not,  I  think  be  found  necessary, 
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pBrticularlv  if  the  bone  eectioDS  be  made,  as  above  recommended,  in  a  plane 
eligbtly  oblique  from  behind  forwards  and  from  below  upwards — a  8ugi;»- 
tion  which  appears  to  have  originated  with  Billroth,  and  which  is  readily 
carried  out  with  the  aid  of  Butcher's  saw. 

A  ^ood  splint  for  the  after-treatment  of  knee-ioint  oxcisione  is  that  known 
aa  Price's  (Pig.  319),  and  excellent  cures  have  been  obtained  with  Butcher's 
box  splint,  or,  as  recommended  by  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  with  a  posterior 

FiQ.  320. 

4^ 

Win  tplint  for  eicUioD  oT  Vote. 

moulded  spliat  and  an  anterior  wire  rod  to  enable  the  limb  to  be  suspend^. 
The  essential  points  to  be  secured  are  absolute  immobilUg  of  the  Umb,  and 
readt/  access  to  the  viound;  and  I  have  myself  been  abundantly  satisfied  vilh 
a  simple  bracketed  wire  splint  (Fig.  320),  with  a  movable  foot-piece,  the 
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Splint  being,  of  course,  well  padded,  and  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  firmly  fii(J 
with  banda<;es  and  broad  stripe  of  adhesive  plaster.  When  the  splint  hw 
bees  adjusted,  the  limb  should  be  laid  on  a  pillow,  or,  still  better,  in  a  lar.:^ 
and  loose  fracture  box.  Any  tendency  to  anterior  projection  of  the  fttnur 
may  be  counteracted,  as  advised  by  Butcher,  by  using  in  addition  a  shini 
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anterior  splint,  while  the  risk  of  outward  bowiDg  may  be  prevented  by  using 
an  external  splint,  a  metal  spring  and  truss-pad,  as  ingeniously  suggested  by 
Swain,  or,  which  I  have  found  sufficient,  a  simple  strip  of  adhesive  plaster 
carried  around  the  outside  of  the  limb  and  secured  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
splint.  The  object  being  to  obtain  firm  bony  union,  the  splint  should  be 
removed  as  seldom  as  possible,  and  the  first  application  should  suffice,  if 
possible,  for  at  least  a  fortnight ;  and,  indeed,  I  have  occasionally  extended 
this  time  with  advantage  to  five  or  six  weeks. 

The  statisUca  of  excision  of  the  knee-joint  have  been  investigated  by  a 
number  of  writers,  and  elaborate  tables  have  been  published  by  Butcher, 
Heyfelder,  Hodges,  Peni^res,  Picard,  and  many  others.  The  most  recent 
researches  upon  this  subject  are  those  of  Culbertson,  who  has  analyzed  nearly 
700  operations,  of  which  no  less  than  603  were  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
articulation.  These  603  cases  gave  419  recoveries  and  178  deaths,  the  result 
in  six  not  having  been  ascertained ;  the  total  mortalitv  of  terminated  cases 
was  therefore  29.8  per  cent.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  results 
more  in  detail: — 

Recovered  without  further  operation 364  or  68.7  per  cent. 

**           with  useful  limbs 246  or  40.8 

Result  undetermined  (one  amputated)      .        .        .        .        .  6  or    1.0 
Amputation  subsequently  (66  recovered,  12  died,  and  1  unde- 
termined)          78  or  12.9 

Died  after  excision 166  or  27.6 

Death-rate  of  terminated  cases  in  which  no  further  operation 

performed 81.9 


u 


It  is  thus  seen  that,  even  when  excision  fails,  consecutive  amputation  is 
attended  with  comparatively  little  risk,  less  indeed  than  thigh  amputation 
for  disease  in  general. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  Culbertson's,  shows  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner  the  mortality  of  knee-joint  excision  at  different  ages : — 

Results  of  Knee-joint  Excision  at  Different  Ages. 


Acs. 


1  to    5  years .  . 

6  to  10      "     .  . 

10  to  15     "     .  . 

16  to  20     "     .  . 

20  to  26      "     .  , 

2.jU>80     "     .  , 

?0to40      "     .  , 

Over  40      "     .  , 

Not  sUted  .     .  . 

-Aggregate 


Result 

Total. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

not  deter- 
mined. 

19 

11 

7 

1 

106 

88 

17 

1 

99 

81 

18 

•  •  • 

84 

68 

26 

1 

67 

40 

26 

1 

66 

84 

20 

1 

66 

88 

27 

•  •  • 

19 

9 

10 

■  •  • 

89 

60 

28 

1 

608 

419 

178 

'  1 

Mortality  per 
cent,  of  termi- 
nated cases. 


88.9 
16.2 
17.2 
80.1 
89.4 
37.0 
41.6 
62.6 
81.8 


29.8 


It  thus  appears  that  the  operation  of  knee-joint  excision,  which  is  quite 
fatal  in  verv  early  childhood,  is  not  attended  with  much  risk  from  the  age  of 
five  up  to  the  period  of  puberty ;  while  from  that  time  the  dan^r  steadily 
increases,  till  in  adult  life  the  operation  is  a^ain  one  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
We  may,  therefore,  probably  say,  with  Holmes,  that  fourteen  is,  all  things 
being  considered,  about  the  most  favorable  age — there  being  then  compara- 
tively little  danger  of  consecutive  shortening,  while  the  operation  is  at  the 
same  time  not  attended  with  any  particular  risk  to  life.    Excision  of  the 
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knee-joint  should  not  as  a  rule  be  performed  during  the  first  five  years  of 
life,  while  it  must  be  deemed  an  extremely  grave  procedure  in  persons  pa:>t 
the  age  of  thirty.  Of  23  operations  in  my  own  hands,  the  result  in  2  is  ^till 
undetermined ;  18  of  the  remainder  have  ended  in  recovery  with  useful  limbs; 
1  ended  in  recovery  after  amputation ;  and  only  2  have  terminated  fatally. 

Bones  of  the  Leg. — Excision  of  the  tibia  is  rarely  justifiable,  but  may 
occasionally  be  proper  in  cases  of  acute  necrosis  from  subperiosteal  abscess 
(see  p.  589).  The  operation  requires  a  single  longitudinal  incision,  the  bone 
being  then  divided  with  a  chain  saw,  and  wrenched  from  its  epiphyseal 
attachments  with  the  lion-jawed  forceps.  Excision  of  the  fibula,  which  mav 
be  required  for  compound  fracture  or  for  necrosis,  may  be  effected  by  a  simi- 
lar operation,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  subsequent  eversion  of  the  foot, 
by  the  use  of  a  suitable  splint. 

Ankle. — ^Excision  of  the  ankle-joint,  first  employed  by  the  elder  Morean 
in  1792,  may  be  required  for  compound  fracture  or  dislocation,  or  for  disea^ 
of  the  articulation.  The  operation  may  be  performed  by  means  of  two 
lateral  incisions,  one  behind  either  malleolus,  or,  which  is  probably  betUr, 
by  means  of  a  semilunar  incision  passing  around  the  lower  border  of  the 
external  malleolus,  and  continued  in  a  longitudinal  direction  along  the  line 
of  the  fibula.  The  anterior  portion  of  the  incision  should  not  extend  so  far 
as  to  endanger  either  the  extensor  tendons  or  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot 
Having  divided  the  peroneal  tendons,  the  surgeon  may  remove  the  lower 
end  of  the  fibula,^  when  the  astragalus  will  come  into  view.  If  this  bone  be 
but  slightly  affected,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remove  its  upper  articulating 
surface  with  saw  or  cutting  forceps,  and  to  gouge  away  such  portions  as  mar 
seem  diseased,  but  under  other  circumstances  the  astragalus  should  be  re- 
moved entire.  The  foot  being  then  inverted,  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia  is 
to  be  cautiously  cleared  with  the  probe-pointed  knife,  the  inner  malleolus 
being  cut  away  with  strong  forceps,  and  as  much  of  the  articulating  ex- 
tremity of  the  tibia  as  may  be  thought  necessary  removed  with  the  chain 
saw ;  or  a  second  incision  may  be  made  on  the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  and 
the  extremity  of  the  tibia  removed  with  a  narrow  saw  passed  across  from 
one  side  to  the  other.  The  limb  may  be  kept  during  the  after-treatment  in 
a  fracture-box,  or  on  a  posterior  wire  splint  provided  with  a  foot-piet*e. 
The  foot  must  be  well  supported,  lest  anchylosis  with  a  "  pointed  toe*'  ensue. 

The  statistics  of  excision  of  the  ankle-joint  for  disease  nave  been  investi- 
gated by  Spillman,  Hancock,  Poiusot,  and  Culbertson,  the  latter  of  whom 
has  collected  124  cases.  The  disease,  in  most  instances,  was  caries  or 
arthritis,  but  occasionally  necrosis,  bony  tumor,  etc.  The  results  may  be 
seen  in  the  following  table : — 


Natuhs  op  Opbkation. 


Partial  excision  . 

Complete    " 
Undetermined 

Aggregate 


Total. 

Rccorered. 

Died. 

Result 

not  detcr- 

mioed. 

68 

61 

6 

67 

46 

6 

4 

6 

... 

7 

•  •  • 
... 

124 

107 

10 

7 

Mottaficyper 

cent,  of  icrm- 

luted  ca*ei. 


6.^ 
11.8 


8.6 


^  Polaillon  divides  the  fibula  with  a  chain  saw  above  the  external  malleolus,  which 
he  leaves  attached  to  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum. 
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The  condition  of  the  preserved  limb  in  most  of  the  cases  of  recovery  is 
said  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  Gulbertson  giving  the  proportion  of 
useful  limbs  as  66  per  cent.,  and  Stauff,  as  quoted  by  Rose,  as  75  per  cent. 

Fool — ^The  only  excisions  of  tarsal  bones  which  require  special  notice  are 
those  of  the  astragalus  and  of  the  cakaneum. 

Excision  of  the  Astragalus  may  be  required  in  cases  of  compound  fracture 
or  dislocation  (or  even  simple  dislocation,  if  irreducible),  caries,  necrosis,  etc. 
The  operation  requires  a  semilunar  incision  on  the  anterior  and  outer  aspect 
of  the  joint.  The  removal  of  the  bone  may  often  be  &cilitated  by  cutting 
across  its  neck  with  strong  pliers,  when  the  fragments  may  be  successfully 
dislodged  with  elevator  and  forceps,  the  probe-pointed  knife  being  cautiously 
used  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  wound ;  but  m  other  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  bone  piecemeal  by  means  of  the  gouge. 

The  statistics  of  this  operation  (which  was  first  performed  in  1582  by  a 
surgeon  of  Duisburg,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hildanus)  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Hancock  and  Poinsot,  the  former  of  whom  finds  that  of  112  patients 
submitted  to  total  excision,  79  recovered  with  use^l  limbs,  2  were  cured  by 
amputation,  and  19  died,  while  in  12  cases  the  result  was  not  ascertained. 
The  mortality  of  terminated  cases  was  thus  exactly  19  per  cent.  The  same 
writer  has  collected  28  cases  of  partial  excision  of  the  astragalus,  with  18 
satisfactory  recoveries,  one  cured  by  amputation,  and  one  death.  Poinsot 
has  collected  in  all  144  cases,  of  which  26,  or  18  per  cent.,  terminated  fatally. 

Excinon  of  the  Os  Calcis  is  occasionally  required  in  cases  of  caries  or  ne- 
crosis of  that  bone,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  free  gouging,  or  the 
extraction  of  sequestra,  will  suffice.  The  operation  of  excision  of  the  cal- 
caneum  may  be  done  by  raising  a  heel  flap,  as  in  Syme's  amputation,  or  (as 
recommended  by  Erichsen)  by  turning  down  an  elliptic  flap  constituted  of 
the  tissues  of  the  sole,  and  then  making  two  lateral  triangular  flaps,  by  car- 
rying a  longitudinal  cut  through  the  tendo  Achillis  to  meet  the  former  in- 
cision. A  still  better  method  is  that  of  Holmes,  in  which  an  incision  is 
made  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  beginning  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (which  it  divides),  and  passing  around  the  back 
and  outer  surface  of  the  foot  as  far  forward  as  the  mid-point  between  the 
heel  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  a  second  incision  passing  at 
a  right  angle  from  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  former,  downwards  to  the 
commencement  of  the  grooved  internal  surface  of  the  os  calcis.  The  flap 
thus  formed,  which  includes  the  cut  peronei  tendons,  is  then  reflected  ft'om 
the  bone,  when  the  ligaments  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  being  divided,  the 
calcaneum  itself  can  be  slightly  displaced  inwards,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
division  of  the  various  ligaments  between  that  bone  and  the  astragalus.  This 
being  done,  the  calcaneum  is  twisted  outwards,  and  carefully  separated  from 
the  soft  parts  on  its  inner  side.  The  operation  is  completed  by  stufiUng  the 
cavity  vrith  a  strip  of  oiled  lint,  and  by  fixing  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  leg,  by  means  of  an  anterior  moulded  splint.  Southam,  and  Lund,  of 
Manchester,  employ  a  single  external  incision,  beginning  as  in  Holmes's 
operation,  but  earned  forwards  to  a  point  midway  between  the  projection  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  and  the  tip  of  the  malleolus.  From  a  recent  discussion 
in  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  it  would  appear  that  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  most  satisfactory  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the 
periosteum. 

The  statistics  of  excision  of  the  os  calcis,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
performed  by  Monteggia  in  1814,  have  been  studied  by  Burrall,^  of  New 

*  Bellevue  and  Chftrity  Hosp.  Beporta,  1870,  p.  01. 
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York,  and  by  Polaillon'  and  Vincent,'  of  Paris.  The  last-named  writer  luu 
collected  79  cases,  which  resulted  as  follows:  49  patients  recovered  with 
useful  limbs,  5  recovered,  but  without  much  use  of  the  preserved  member, 
10  submitted  to  subsequent  amputation,  and  5  died,  while  the  result  in  10 
cases  was  not  ascertained.  If  we  add  6  successfnl  cases  reported  by  McGuire, 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Poore,  of  New  York,  we  shall  have  a  total  of  75  ter- 
minated cases,  giving  55  recoveries  with  useful  limbs,  and  but  5  deaths,  a 
mortality  of  less  than  7  per  cent.  Vincent's  statistics  show  that  subperios- 
teal excision  is  more  dangerous  than  the  ordinary  operation,  having  given 
3  deaths  out  of  23  cases. 

The  other  tarsal  bones,  or  those  of  the  metatarsus  or  toes,  comparatively 
seldom  admit  of  excision,  the  disease,  when  too  extensive  for  successful 
gouging,  usually  requiring  amputation ;  I  have,  however,  myself,  several 
times  had  occasion  to  resort  to  excision  of  one  or  more  bones  of  the  tarsus 
and  metatarsus ;  and  P.  S.  Conner  has  collected  35  cases,  including  2  of  his 
own,  in  which  two  or  more  bones  were  removed  at  one  operation,  25  of  the 
whole  number  having  terminated  in  recovery,  5  in  fisdlure,  and  5  in  death. 
The  same  surgeon  has  also  reported  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  removed 
the  whole  tarsus,  the  rest  of  the  foot  being  preserved.  When  excision  is  re- 
sorted to,  the  lines  of  incision  should  be  regulated  by  the  position  of  external 
sinuses;  no  rules  can  be  given  which  in  such  cases  would  admit  of  general 
application.  The  joint  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum  has  been 
successfully  excised  by  Annandale. 


CHAPTER   XXXIII, 

ORTHOPEDIC  SURGERY. 

Orthopedic'  surgery  is  that  branch  of  surgical  science  which  treats  of 
the  means  of  remedying  deformities,  congenital  or  acquired.  Etymolop- 
cally,  the  term  should  be  used  only  with  reference  to  the  deformities  of  child- 
hood, and  might  be  taken  to  embrace  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  such  as  the 
removal  of  tumors,  the  reduction  of  dislocations,  etc.  In  practice,  however, 
the  application  of  the  term  is  limited  to  a  few  particular  kmds  of  deformity, 
as  wry-neck,  lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  club-hand,  or  club-foot,  and 
contractions  of  joints  not  due  to  articular  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  reference  is  intended  to  the  <ige  of  the  patient  in  whom  these  deformities 
occur.  Among  those  who  in  this  country  have  particularly  illustrated  thi? 
branch  of  surgery,  may  be  mentioned  J.  M.  Warren,  Bigelow,  Brown,  Det- 
mold,  Sayre,  Bauer,  Prince,  Mutter,  and  J.  Pancoaat 

Wry-neck. 

This  affection,  which  is  also  known  as  Torticollis,  or  Cbptrf  OhMinum^  is 
occasionally  congenital,  but  more  often  originates  in  children  from  three  to 
ten  years  old.  It  consists  in  a  contraction  of  the  cervical  muscles,  particu- 
larly the  stemo-cleido-mastoid  and  trapezius,  usually  on  one  side  only,  bat 

^  Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,  Sept  et  Oct  I860. 
>  De  rablation  du  calcaneum,  etc.,  Paris,  1870. 
*  From  bp*h^  (straight),  and  n<uQ  (child). 
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The  condition  of  the  preserved  limb  in  most  of  the  cases  of  recovery  is 
said  to  have  been  quite  satisfactory,  Oulbertson  giving  the  proportion  of 
useful  limbs  as  66  per  cent.,  and  Stauff,  as  quoted  by  Rose,  as  75  per  cent. 

Fool — The  only  excisions  of  tarsal  banes  which  require  special  notice  are 
those  of  the  astragalus  and  of  the  calcaneum. 

Excision  of  the  Astragalus  may  be  required  in  cases  of  compound  fracture 
or  dislocation  (or  even  simple  dislocation,  if  irreducible),  caries,  necrosis,  etc. 
The  operation  requires  a  semilunar  incision  on  the  anterior  and  outer  aspect 
of  the  joint.  The  removal  of  the  bone  may  often  be  facilitated  by  cutting 
across  its  neck  with  strong  pliers,  when  the  fragments  may  be  successfully 
dislodged  with  elevator  and  forceps,  the  probe-pointed  knife  being  cautiously 
used  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  wound ;  but  m  other  cases  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  bone  piecemeal  by  means  of  the  gouge. 

The  siatuiies  of  this  operation  (which  was  first  performed  in  1582  by  a 
surgeon  of  Duisburg,  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hildanus)  have  been  investi- 
gated by  Hancock  and  Poinsot,  the  former  of  whom  finds  that  of  112  patients 
submitted  to  total  excision,  79  recovered  with  use^l  limbs,  2  were  cured  by 
amputation,  and  19  died,  while  in  12  cases  the  result  was  not  ascertained. 
The  mortality  of  terminated  cases  was  thus  exactly  19  per  cent.     The  same 
writer  has  collected  28  cases  of  partial  excision  of  the  astragalus,  with  18 
mtnfkctory  recoveries,  one  cured  by  amputation,  and  one  death.     Poinsot 
has  collected  in  all  144  cases,  of  which  26,  or  18  per  cent.,  terminated  fatally. 
Excision  oftheOs  Calcis  is  occasionally  required  in  cases  of  caries  or  ne- 
crosis of  that  bone,  though  in  the  majority  of  instances  free  gouging,  or  the 
extraction  of  sequestra,  will  suffice.     The  operation  of  excision  of  the  cal- 
caneum may  be  done  by  raising  a  heel  flap,  as  in  Syme's  amputation,  or  (as 
recommended  by  Erichsen)  by  turning  down  an  elliptic  flap  constituted  of 
the  tissues  of  the  sole,  and  then  making  two  lateral  triangular  flaps,  by  car- 
rying a  longitudinal  cut  through  the  tendo  Achillis  to  meet  the  former  in- 
cision.    A  still  better  method  is  that  of  Holmes,  in  which  an  incision  is 
made  on  the  level  of  the  upper  part  of  the  bone,  beginning  at  the  inner 
border  of  the  tendo  Achillis  (whicn  it  divides),  and  passing  around  the  back 
and  oater  sur&ce  of  the  foot  as  far  forward  as  the  mid-point  between  the 
heel  and  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  a  second  incision  passing  at 
a  right  angle  from  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  former,  downwards  to  the 
commencement  of  the  grooved  internal  surface  of  the  os  calcis.    The  flap 
thus  formed,  which  includes  the  cut  peronei  tendons,  is  then  reflected  from 
the  bone,  when  the  ligaments  of  the  calcaneo-cuboid  joint  being  divided,  the 
calcmneum  itself  can  be  slightly  displaced  inwards,  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
di vinoo  of  the  various  ligaments  between  that  bone  and  the  astragalus.    This 
\fkfing  done,  the  calcaneum  is  twisted  outwards,  and  carefully  separated  from 
the  noft  parts  on  its  inner  side.    The  operation  is  completed  by  stuffing  the 
cavit  J  with  a  strip  of  oiled  lint,  and  by  fixing  the  foot  at  a  right  angle  with 
tb«f  leg,  by  means  of  an  anterior  moulded  splint.    8outham,  and  Lund,  of 
Manchester,  employ  a  single  external  incision,  beginning  as  in  Holmes's 
perAtion,  but  earned  forwards  to  a  point  midway  between  the  projection  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  and  the  tip  of  the  malleolus.    From  a  recent  discussion 
in  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  it  would  appear  that  the  result  of  the 
'fpermtion  is  most  satis&ctory  when  no  attempt  is  made  to  preserve  the 
perioeteum. 

The  sUUisUcs  of  excision  of  the  os  calcis,  which  appears  to  have  been  first 
perfbrmed  by  Monteggia  in  1814,  have  been  studied  by  Burrall,^  of  New 

^  Bellerue  and  Charity  Hosp.  BeporU,  1870,  p.  01. 
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is  cautiously  insinuated  between  the  muscle  and  the  bone,  As  soon  as  the 
tendons  have  been  divided,  the  punctures  should  be  closed  with  a  little  dry 
lint  and  an  adhesive  strip,  the  patient  being  then  placed  in  bed  with  the 
head  well  supported ;  after  a  few  days  an  apparatus  may  be  applied  to  effect 
mechanical  extension,  while  the  cure  is  further  promoted  by  the  systematic 
employment  of  friction  and  passive  motion.    The  operation  for  wry-neck  is 

Fio.  823. 


Tenotome. 

one  of  much  delicacy,  and  not  free  from  risk,  the  principal  danger  being 
from  the  possibility  of  wounding  the  external  or  internal  jugular  vein,  or 
the  carotid  artery ;  that  this  risk  is  not  merely  ima^ary  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  in  more  than  one  case,  the  operation  has  been  followed  by  fatal 
hemorrhage. 

Various  forms  of  mechanical  apparatus  are  employed  in  the  after-treat- 
ment of  wry-neck ;  in  young  subjects,  it  may  sometimes  be  sufficient  to  apply 
a  broad  adhesive  strip  around  the  forehead  and  occiput,  and  another  around 
the  waist,  fastening  the  two  together  by  means  of  a  bandage  or  elastic  band 
carried  from  above  the  the  ear  of  the  unaffected  side  across  the  chest  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  trunk,  thus  reinforcing  the  healthy  stemo-cleido-mastoid 
muscle,  and  so  causing  the  disappearance  of  the  wry-neck.  A  more  el^ant 
appl  ance  is  that  of  Jorg,  which  consists  of  a  leather  corset  and  firm  head- 
band, connected  by  a  steel  rod  worked  by  a  rachet-wheel  and  key.  Swan 
substitutes  for  the  corset  a  plaster-of-Paris  jacket.  Other  efficient  forms  of 
apparatus  act  by  means  of  two  levers,  one  pressing  on  the  side  of  the  chin, 
and  the  other  on  the  opposite  temple. 

Wry-neck  accompanied  vjith  Painful  Convulsive  Spasm  of  the  Affected 
Muscles  is  a  very  intractable  form  of  the  disease,  and  occurs  chiefly  in 
female  adults.  Here  division  of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle  affi)rds,  usually, 
only  temporary  relief.  Dr.  Little  has  several  times  obtained  a  cure  by  the 
administration  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  or  of  the  corrosive  chloride  of 
mercury,  with  attention  to  the  digestive  functions:  and  in  other  cases,  por- 
tions of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve  have  been  excised  with  benefit  by  Camp- 
bell De  Morgan,  Annandale,  Rivington,  and  Tillaux.  The  same  nerve  has 
been  stretched  in  two  cases  by  Southam,  of  Manchester ;  in  one  with  per- 
manent, but  in  the  other  with  only  temporary,  benefit.  Another  cure  by 
nerve-stretching  is  attributed  to  Mosetig-Moorhof,  of  Vienna.  The  actual 
cautery  has  proved  efiective  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Mills. 

Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine. 

This  affection,  which  appears,  in  the  miuority  of  cases,  to  depend  simply 
upon  relaxation  and  debility  of  the  spinal  ligaments  and  muscles,  is  mok 
common  in  young  girls  of  from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
usually  two  curves,  one  occupying  the  dorsal  region,  and  in  most  instances 
presenting  its  convexity  to  the  right  side,  and  the  other  or  comp>en8atorT 
curve  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  convex  to  the  left.  More  rarely  there  are 
four  curves,  an  upper  and  a  lower  dorsal,  and  an  upper  and  lower  lumbar. 
Together  with  the  lateral  curvature,  there  is  always  a  rotation  of  the  bodies 
of  the  vertebrae  on  their  axis,  this  rotation  or  twisting  taking  place  in  the 
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direction  of  the  convexity  at  each  portion  of  the  curve.  The  bodies  of  the 
vertebrse  are  thus  more  displaced  than  the  smmms processes,  which,  as  pointed 
out  by  Judson,  of  New  York,  are  held  in  place  by  their  lateral  attachments, 
and  which  sometimes  appear,  even  in  advanced  cases,  to  occupy  almost  their 
natural  line.  The  disease  affects  at  first  only  the  ligaments  and  muscles  of 
the  spine,  but,  in  long-continued  cases,  may  give  rise  to  compression  or  par- 
tial absorption  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages,  or  even  of  tne  bones  them- 
selves. As  the  result  of  the  twisting  of  the  vertebrse  which  accompanies  the 
lateral  displacement,  a  certain  degree  of  anteroposterior  curvature  is  some- 
times superadded — a  rounded  or  hump-like  projection  occurring  in  the  dorsal 
region,  with  a  corresponding  incurvation  of  the  lumbar  spine,  the  former 
constituting  the  condition  known  as  cyphosisj  and  the  latter  that  called  for- 
dons.  These  are,  indeed,  but  exaggerations  of  the  natural  curves  met  with 
in  every  adult  spine.  In  some  cases,  especially  among  rachitic  persons, 
they  may  exist  without  lateral  displacement.  Dr.  Tuckey,  an  Irisn  physi- 
cian, has  described,  under  the  name  of  acvie  lateral  curvature,  a  condition 
which  seems  analogous  to  the  so-called  "  hysterical"  joint-afiections  described 
in  Chapter  XXXI. 

Causes. — ^The  common  cause  of  lateral  curvature  is,  as  already  mentioned, 
simply  debility  of  the  ligamentous  and  muscular  structures  which  normally 
support  the  vertebral  column,  thus  allowing,  as  it  were,  the  head  and  upper 
part  of  the  body  to  settle  downwards,  and  necessarily  forcing  the  relaxed 
and  weakened  spine  to  yield  at  its  least-resisting  point.  The  physiological 
changes  which  occur  in  the  female  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  the  customarv 
relinquishment,  at  that  period  of  life,  of  the  out-door  sports  of  childhood, 
appear  to  act  as  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  the  spinal  relaxation  referred 
to.  The  very  constant  character  of  the  displacement — to  the  right  in  the 
dorsal  and  to  the  left  in  the  lumbar  region — ^is  doubtless  due  to  certain 
vicious  habits  and  postures,  such  as  supporting  the  whole  weight  on  the 
right  leg  ("standing  at  ease,"  in  the  language  oi  the  drill-master),  whereby 
the  pelvis  is  rendered  oblique,  and  the  lumbar  spine  necessarily  distorted  to 
the  left  side;  to  sitting  habitually  at  a  desk  with  the  left  shoulder  depressed 
and  the  right  elevated ;  to  over-exertion  of  the  right  arm  in  sewing,  etc. 
Though  the  dorsal  curve  is  usually  most  apparent,  it  is  really,  according  to 
Bhaw,  preceded  in  time  of  formation  by  tne  lumbar.  The  latter,  however, 
does  not  become  so  quickly  permanent,  on  account  of  the  greater  flexibility 
and  elasticity  of  the  part,  which  enable  it  to  resist  longer  the  occurrence  of 
absorption  of  the  articular  processes  and  other  secondary  changes  than  can 
be  done  by  the  dorsal  spine,  fixed  as  that  is  by  its  connections  with  the 
thoracic  walls.  According  to  Willett,  both  curves  are  developed  simul- 
taneously. 

Among  the  rarer  causes  of  lateral  spinal  curvature  may  be  mentioned 
obliquity  of  the  pelvis  from  any  circumstance,  as  from  anchylosis  of  the  hip- 
joint  after  hip  disease  (here  the  deformity  is  principally  of  the  variety  called 
lordosis^,  and  distortion  resulting  from  contraction  of  one  side  of  the  chest  after 
empyema  or  chronic  pleurisy.  Inequality  in  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs  is, 
according  to  Barwell,  a  frequent  cause  of  lateral  curvature. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptom  of  lateral  curvature  which  first  attracts  atten- 
tion is  commonly  a  projection  or  ''growing  out"  of  the  right  scapula,  often 
attended  with  pain  m  the  shoulder  and  back ;  this  is  usually  worse  while 
sitting,  or  upon  first  lying  down,  so  that  a  patient  who  has  made  no  com- 
plaint during  the  day  may  lie  awake  in  pain  for  several  hours  upon  going 
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to  bed  at  night.  Upon  making  an  examination,  the  surgeon  will  readily 
perceive  the  wing-lilce  projection  of  the  scapula,  and  may,  even  at  this  early 
stage,  recogniie  a  alight  deviation  in  the  line  of  the  vertebras,  by  tracing 
down  the  Bpinoue  processea  and  marking  each  with  pen  and  ink.  It  must 
be,  moreover,  remembered  that  the  deviation  of  these  proceaaea  by  no  means 
represents  the  degree  of  diatortion  of  the  bodies  of  the  bones,  the  displace- 
ment of  the  latter  being,  I  believe,  invariably  great«r  than  that  of  the  for- 
mer. In  the  early  etages  of  the  affection,  the  deformity  can  be  made  to 
disappear  by  laying  the  patient  on  a  bed  in  the  prone  position  and  making 
slight  extension  on  the  spine;  but  in  ad- 
Fio.  324.  vanced  cases  the  deformity  will  persist  in 

all  positions,  while  the  whole  chest  and  the 
pelvis  may  be  likewise  markedly  distorted, 
and  serious  iiinctional  disturbance,  or  even 
organic  disease,  may  result  from  the  conse- 
quent compression  of  the  thoracic,  abdomi- 
nal, or  pelvic  viscera. 

Diagnoiia. — Lateral  curvature  may  be 
distinguished  from  the  graver  condition 
known  as  anlero-potUrior  eurvaittre,  or  Pott's 
disease  of  the  spine  (which  will  be  dracribed 
hereafter),  by  the  fact  that  in  the  latter 
affection  the  displacement  is  commonly  an- 
gular, rarely  lateral,  and  unattended  with 
axial  rotation  of  the  vertebne.  There  are 
besides,  usually,  marked  immobilitv,  thick- 
ening, and  t«ndeme8s  of  the  affecteJ  portion 
of  the  spine.  From  the  spinal  distortion  of 
rickets,  lateral  curvature  may  be  distin- 
guished by  observing  the  different  ages  at 
which  the  diseases  respectively  occur,  and 
by  noting  that  in  rachitis  the  primary  dis- 

Slacement  is  antero-poeterior,  the  lateral 
eformity,  if  there  be  any,  being  a  mere 
coincidence;  while  in  the  true  lateral  curvature  the  fact  is  exactly  the 
reverse,  cyphosis  and  lordosis  being  In  these  cases  secondary  phenomena. 

Treatmeot — No  matter  how  slight  the  deformity  in  any  case  may  appear 
to  be,  it  should  not  be  neglected :  in  the  early  stages,  before  any  structural 
alteration  has  occurred,  it  may  be  possible  to  effect  a  complete  cure;  but  at 
a  later  period  the  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  prevent  further  increase  of 
the  deformity.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  adoption  of  measures  to  im- 
prove the  general  health,  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  iron  and 
<^uinia,  and  the  abandonment  of  any  injurious  habit  or  wxupation.  The  pa- 
tient should  take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  may  often  derive  great  ad\-aa- 
tage  from  ffymnastia,  swinging  by  the  hands  from  bars  placed  above  the 
head,  the  use  of  light  dumb-bells,  etc.  The  object  is  to  put  in  motion  and 
thus  to  strcn^hen  the  various  muscles  attached  to  the  spinal  column,  and 
much  ingenuity  may  be  exerted  in  devising  varioua  modes  of  accomplishing 
this  purpose.  None  of  these  exercises  should,  however,  be  persevered  in  to 
the  exieiit  of  producing  fatigue.  During  the  intervals  of  exerci^,  the  pa- 
tient should  be  encouraged  to  keep  the  recumbejit  posture,  lying  upon  a  firm 
mattress  or  sofii  with  a  single  pillow,  so  as  to  relieve  the  vertebral  column 
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from  pressure.  If  the  curvature  persist  while  lying  down,  a  cutihixm  may  be 
placed  under  the  projecting  portion  of  the  spine,  so  as  gradually  to  press 
the  bones  into  their  normal  position.  Friction  of  the  muscles  on  either  side 
of  the  spine,  either  with  the  hand  alone  or  with  stimulating  liniments,  will 
often  be  of  service,  as  will  also  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  salt  douche.  In 
severer  cases  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  afford  mechanical  support  by 
means  of  some  form  of  apparatus.  A  great  many  instruments  have  been 
devised  for  this  purpose,  the  general  principle  of  action  being  to  elevate  the 
shoulders  by  means  of  crutch-heads  under  the  axillse  (connected  with  a  well- 
padded  pelvic  collar),  with  side-pieces  to  support  and  gradually  replace  the 
projecting  vertebra  by  applying  pressure  to  the  corresponding  portions  of 
the  chest-walls.  Such  an  apparatus  should  be,  as  a  rule,  worn  during  the 
day  only.  Prof.  Sayre  has  recommended  the  use  of  a  plaster-of-Paris  ban- 
dage, applied  while  the  spine  is  made  as  straight  as  possible  by  suspending 
the  patient  by  his  head  and  arms.  The  suspension  itself  may  also  prove  of 
service,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Glisson  in  the  seventeenth  century.  My  own 
judgment  in  regard  to  the  plaster  dressing  in  lateral  curvature  is  that,  while 
in  some  very  bad  cases  it  is  capable  of  affording  a  certain  measure  of  relief, 
it  is  ill  adapted  for  the  large  majority  of  cases,  as  unnecessarily  and  even 
injuriously  confining  the  chest  and  interfering  with  the  action  of  the  muscles ; 
hence,  for  all  ordinary  cases  of  lateral  curvature,  I  prefer  a  light  metallic 
support  to  a  plaster  jacket.  Even  for  the  very  bad  cases,  a  moulded  leather 
splint  is  in  some  respects  better  than  the  plaster  bandage,  or,  which  Mr. 
Adams  prefers,  a  splint  made  of  ''  poroplastic  "  felt. 

If  a  case  of  lateral  curvature  be  recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  promptly 
and  judiciously  treated,  it  may  be,  if  not  cured,  at  least  kept  in  check  until 
the  critical  period  of  adolescence  has  passed  by,  when  there  will  be  com- 
paratively little  tendency  to  increase  of  the  deformity.  It  thus  happens 
that,  while  a  very  large  number  of  young  girls  suffer  from  incipient  lateral 
curvature,  its  advanced  stages  are  comparatively  seldom  seen — the  disease 
being,  as  it  were,  "outgrown"  in  a  great  many  instances. 

Myotomy,  or  subcutaneous  division  of  the  spinal  muscles  and  aponeuroses, 
for  a  long  time  almost  entirely  abandoned  in  the  treatment  of  lateral  curva- 
ture, has  been  revived  by  Prof.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  who  has  in  several  cases 
divided  the  latissimus  dorsi  with  alleged  immediate  benefit.  I  confess  that 
the  operation  seems  to  me  unnecessarily  heroic,  and,  indeed,  as  the  disease  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  li^mentous  and  muscular  relaxation^  not  contrac- 
tion, I  do  not  understand  why  such  a  procedure  should  be  expected  to  prove 
ultimately  successful. 


Deformities  op  the  Upper  Extremity. 

Contraction  of  the  Shoulder. — ^Duplay  has  described,  under  the  name  of 
$tfwulO'humeraI  periarthritis  (see  page  611),  an  affection  which  consists  in 
innanxznatory  thickening  of  the  sub-acromial  bursa  and  sub-deltoid  areolar 
tissue,  with  the  formation  of  adhesions  which  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
the  humerus.  The  extra-articular  character  of  the  affection  can  be  recog- 
nized by  observing  the  localization  of  the  pain  and  swelling  in  the  sub-acro- 
roial  re^on.  The  treatTnent  consists  in  forcibly  rupturing  the  adhesions  while 
the  patient  is  under  the  influence  of  an  anaesthetic,  and  in  the  subsequent 
empfovment  of  passive  motion,  friction,  galvanism,  and  the  cold  douche. 
Gossefin  has  described  a  similar  condition  as  occurring  in  the  knee. 
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Contraotioii  of  the  Elbow,  apart  from  disease  of  that  joint,  may  be  owing 
to  the  retraction  of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn,  or  to  a  contracted  state  of  the 
biceps  muscle — ^which  latter  condition  may  itself  be  variously  due  to  hyfteria^ 
to  rheumatism^  or  to  candilutional  syphilis  (see  pp.  461,  519).  In  hy^erical 
cases,  the  proper  constitutional  treatment  for  tnat  condition  should  be  em- 
ployed, the  arm  being,  if  necessary,  extended  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state 
of  anaesthesia,  and  then  kept  in  a  straight  position  for  a  few  days.  In  the 
rheumatic  form,  when  the  contraction  is  permanent  and  accompanied  with 
organic  change,  tenotomy  may  be  required.  The  operation  is  performed  by 
slipping  a  tenotome  flatwise  beneath  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  from  within 
outwards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  artery,  and  then,  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife 
forwards  and  upwards,  effecting  the  section  by  cutting  with  a  slight  sawing 
motion  while  the  arm  is  forcibly  extended.  The  wound  should  then  be  clo(*ed 
and  the  arm  placed  in  a  sling,  extension  being  applied  after  a  few  days  by 
means  of  a  screw-splint  or  weight. 

Contraction  of  the  Forearm  and  Hand  is  occasionally  met  with  as  the 
result  of  excessive  use  of  certain  muscles,  with  disuse  of  others:  the  treatment 
consists  in  a  change  of  occupation,  with  the  employment  of  a  straight  splint, 
friction,  galvanism,  etc. 

Club-Hand  is  a  rare  affection,  analogous  to  club-foot.  It  is  usually  com- 
plicated with  a  deformed  condition  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  and 
sometimes  of  the  carpal  bones.  Two  forms  of  club-hand  are  met  with,  in 
one  of  which  the  part  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  flexion,  and  in  the  other  of 
extension.  The  affection  is  sometimes  congenital,  but  usually  results  from 
infantile  paralysis,  and  is,  according  to  Holmes,  always  accompanied  by 
other  deformities.  The  treatment  consists  in  supplementing  the  action  of  the 
paralyzed  muscles  by  means  of  India-rubber  bands,  attached  to  a  light  metal 
frame,  and  passing  beneath  a  ring  at  the  wrist.  In  inveterate  cases,  te- 
notomy may  be  required,  followed,  after  the  healing  of  the  wound,  by  pa^ive 
motion,  aided  by  tne  use  of  friction  and  galvanism. 

Contraction  of  the  Fingers  into  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  not  unircquently 
met  with,  usually  in  old  persons,  as  the  result  of  an  indurated  state  of  the 
palmar  and  digital  fascia,  due  apparently  to  a  gouty  condition  or  to  one 
analogous  to  that  of  rheumatoid  arthritis.  The  exciting  cause  of  the  aflVc- 
tion  (which  was  first  well  described  by  Dupuytren)  is  often  the  habitual 
pressure  of  the  head  of  a  cane,  or  of  the  handles  of  various  kinds  of  tool?. 
A  similar  contraction  may  be  due  to  burns  or  other  traumatic  causes  \  in 
which  case  a  scar  would  be  perceptible),  or  to  certain  forms  of  eczema — an 
important  point  to  be  remembered,  as  the  operation  about  to  be  describe*! 
would  not  of  course  be  applicable  to  that  affection.  The  best  treatment  of 
the  deformity  now  under  consideration  consists  in  the  cautious  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  contracted  fascia,  which  may  be  eflTected  by  slipping  a  very 
small  flat-edged  tenotome  beneath  the  skin — between  it  and  the  fasciA — and 
cutting  downwards;  the  part  should  then  be  immediately  extended,  and  koftc 
in  the  straight  position  by  means  of  a  light  splint  worn  continuously  for  thnv 
weeks,  and  afterwards,  only  at  night,  for  several  weeks  longer.  Thi5  plan, 
which  is  that  advised  by  Mr.  Adams,  I  myself  rewrted  to  with  mort  pmtify- 
in^  success  in  a  case  from  which  the  annexed  illustrations  are  taken  <  Fip«. 
82'),  326).  Busch  and  Madelung  advise  that  a  triangular  flap  of  skin  .<houJd 
be  dissected  up,  and  the  palmar  fascia  notched  at  every  point  at  which  it 
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seems  tenae ;  the  flap  is  then  to  be  replaced,  and,  when  the  wound  has  united, 
mechanical  extension  resorted  to.     Poet  divides  the  contracted  fascia  by 


DupuytrcD'i  finger  coDtraclE< 


direct  incision,  and,  like  Adams,  lays  stress  upon  the  importance  of  making 
immeduUe  extension. 

Webbed  Fiogen. — This  annoying  deformity  may  be  remedied  by  per- 
forating the  base  of  the  web  and  allowing  the  parte  to  cicatrize  around  a 
metal  rine,  when  the  rest  of  the  web  can  oe  divided  without  risk  of  read- 
hereuce;  by  a  plastic  operation,  as  employed  by  Barwell  (who  transplanted 
flan  for  the  purpose  from  the  patient's  buttock),  by  Harris,  of  New  Jersey 
(who  utilized  for  the  purpose  a  strip  of  skin  taken  from  the  web  itself),  and 
by  A.  T.  Norton  (who  loosens  a  tongue  of  skill  from  between  the  knuckles, 
and  another  from  the  pnlm,  and,  after  dividing  the  web,  brings  these  together 
with  sutures) ;  or  by  the  use  of  the  elastic  ligature,  as  recommended  and 
successfully  employed  by  V<^1,  of  Eisleben. 


Deformities  of  the  Lower  Extremity. 

Contrmotion  of  the  Hip. — Contraction  of  the  muscles  surrounding  the  hip 
may  occasionally  ret^uire  tenotomy  or  myotomy,  in  cases  of  spasmodic  rigidity 
of  the  lower  extremities,  of  congenital  luxation,  or  of  chronic  hip  disease. 
The  tendon  which  most  often  requires  division  is  that  of  the  adductor  longus, 
though  the  operation  is  also  sometimes  performed  upon  the  adductor  hrevis, 
pectineus,  tensor  vaginie  femoris,  and  rectus.  Division  of  these  muscles  is 
performed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  tenotomy  in  general,  the 
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koife  l)ebg  introduced  behind  the  part  to  be  divided,  uid  the  section  then 
cautiously  effected  by  cutting  &om  behind  forwards. 

Knock-knee  or  Oenu-Talgom  ie  a  not  uncommon  deformity,  consistisj;  of 
s  relaxation  of  the  ligamentous  and  muscular  Htnicturee  of  the  knee-joint, 
allowing  the  articulation  to  yield  in  a  direction  inwards  and  backwards. 
The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  elongated,  while  the  external  lateral  liga- 
ment is  rendered  tense,  together  with  the  vastus  extemus  and  outer  bam- 
striog  tendon.  The  inner  condyle  of  the  femur  is,  as  compared  with  the 
'  outer,  disproportionately  large  and  prominent,  while  the  popliteal  space  is 
somewhat  obliterated.  The  afiection  is  probably  never  congenital,  but  comes 
on  during  childhood,  and  is  apparently  connected  in  many  instances  with  a 
rachitic  tendency.  Both  knees  are  usually  simnltaneously  affected,  though 
the  disease  may  oe  mora  marked  in  one  than  in  the  other.  The  treatTtient 
consists  in  the  adaptation  of  an  apparatus 
Bucb  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  327.  An  iron  rod, 
hinged  at  the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle,  extends 
from  a  pelvic  band  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe, 
and  is  provided  with  pads,  strnps,  and 
buckles,  Dy  which  the  knee  may  be  drawn 
outwards:  in  severe  cases,  motion  should  be 

Ermitted  at  the  hip  and  ankle  only,  the 
lee  being  fixed,  and  its  displacement  grad- 
ually rectified  by  means  of  the  adjusting 
straps  or  a  ratchet-screw.  Division  of  the 
external  hamstring  tendon  is  occasionally 
resorted  to  as  a  preliminary  measure,  but, 
according  to  Little,  does  not  appreciably 
hasten  recovery,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended.  Forcible  straightening  of 
the  limbs  is  a  ftvorite  mode  of  treatment 
with  French  and  German  suigeons,  but,  ac- 
cording to  De  Santi,  should  only  be  em- 
ployed in  rachitic  cases,  and  never  at  a  later 
period  of  life  than  14  years.  Little,  Schede, 
and  Annandale  have,  in  aggravated  cases, 
Appaniui  ibr  kwxk-kDce.  straightened  the  limbs  by  excising  weiljte- 

shaped  pieces  of  bone,  the  two  former  friim 
the  tibia,  and  the  latter  from  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  8cbede  aljM> 
divided  the  fibula  with  a  chisel.  Exision  of  the  knee-joint  has  in  a  similar 
case  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Mr.  Howse.  Ogston  ramply  saws  through 
the  projecting  condyle  and  forcibly  straightens  the  limb,  while  a  similar 
operation  with  the  chisel  and  with  antiseptic  precautions  is  practised  by 
Barwell.  Reeves  and  Chieue  employ  operations  of  like  character,  but  avoid 
opening  the  joint,  and  thus  make  the  section  extra-<trtiatlar.  The  fint-named 
surgeon  simply  divides  the  condyle,  or,  as  he  has  latterly  recommended,  the 
shaft  of  the  femur  ilself,  just  below  its  middle,  while  the  latter  removw 
from  the  condyle  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  bone.  McEwen,  of  Glasgow, 
divides  with  a  chisel  or  osteotome  the  inner  two-thirds  of  the  femoral 
diaphysis,  just  above  the  condyles,  and  then  straightens  the  limb  by  bending 
or  breaking  the  remainder.  None  of  these  operations  can  be  onuNdt-red 
entirely  free  from  risk,  though  their  results  have  been  upon  the  whole  verr 
satisfactory,  2.56  cases  operated  on  by  one  or  Other  method  having  fiiniish«>i, 
according  to  Foore,  of  New  York,  only  4  deaths,  while  McEwen  alone 
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reports  367  operations  on  220  patients,  with  only  3  deaths,  and  these  from 
independent  causes. 

Outward  Bowing  of  the  Knee  or  Oenn-Extrorsnm  is  a  condition  which  is 
the  reverse  of  Oenur  Valgum:  the  external  lateral  ligaments  are  relaxed,  and 
the  tibiae  themselves  are  commonly  curved,  giving  the  appearance  known 
as  ^^bovhUgs"  This  deformity  is  sometimes  traceable  to  premature  attempts 
at  walking,  and  is  usually  connected  with  a  rachitic  vice  of  constitution. 
The  treaimerU  consists  in  the  application  of  padded  splints,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  outward  bending  of  the  limos,  and,  at  a  later  period,  in  the  adaptation 
of  suitable  supports,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  deformity.  Mr. 
Marsh  recommends  forcible  straightening  of  the  curved  tibiae,  or  even  partial 
division  of  these  bones,  with  a  narrow  saw,  and  fracture  of  the  remaining 
fibres  and  of  the  fibulae,  and  reports  several  cases  in  which  this  apparently 
severe  operation  was  resorted  to  with  good  results.  A  similar  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Billroth,  McEwen,  and  Poore, 
who,  however,  employ  a  chisel  instead  of  a  saw.  McEwen  has  performed 
ten  osteotomies  on  the  same  patient,  both  femora,  and  both  tibiae  and  fibulae 
(the  latter  at  both  upper  and  lower  ends),  being  divided  at  one  operation. 

Contraction  of  the  Knee,  dependent  upon  shortening  of  the  hamstrings, 
may  occur  in  connection  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint,  or  independently : 
the  treatment  consists  in  division  of  the  hamstring  tendons,  followed  by 
gradual  extension,  with  passive  motion,  friction,  etc. 

IHvUion  of  the  Hamstring  Tendons  is  thus  performed :  the  patient  being 
in  the  prone  position,  an  assistant  renders  the  parts  tense  by  fully  extending 
the  limn,  and  the  surgeon  then  introduces  the  tenotome  flatwise  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  outer  hamstring,  or  biceps  tendon  (which  is  to  be  first  divided), 
through  a  puncture  which  in  the  adult  should  be  an  inch  above  the  point  at 
which  the  tendon  Joins  the  fibula.  By  keeping  the  knife  close  to  the  tendon, 
the  risk  of  wounding  the  peroneal  nerve  is  avoided,  and  the  section  is  then 
efiected  bv  cautiously  cutting  towards  the  skin.  The  semi-tendinosus,  being 
superficial  and  prominent,  is  readily  divided,  but  the  semi-membranosus  re- 
quires a  freer  use  of  the  knife:  it,  however,  comparatively  seldom  needs  to 
be  cut.  In  operating  on  the  inner  hamstrings,  the  tenotome  should  be 
introduced  close  to  the  ouler  (popliteal)  side  of  the  semi-tendinosus,  as  there 
is  thus  less  risk  of  wounding  the  important  structures  in  the  popliteal  space. 
Afier  the  operation,  the  wounds  should  be  instantly  closed  with  a  firm  com- 
press (to  prevent  extravasation,  or  the  entrance  of  air),  and  no  attempt  at 
extension  should  be  made  until  the  parts  are  entirely  healed,  which  usually 
requires  a  delay  of  four  or  ^ve  days.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  may  give 
rise  to  wide-spread  suppuration  in  the  tissues  of  the  ham. 

When  cicatrization  has  occurred,  gradual  extension  may  be  made  by 
means  of  a  weight,  elastic  bands,  or  screw  apparatus,  or  in  some  few  cases 
forcible  extension  may  be  preferably  employed,  the  patient  being,  of  course, 
in  a  state  of  anaesthesia.  Recovery  may  oe  further  promoted  by  the  assiduous 
practice  of  passive  motion,  aided  by  friction,  doucnes,  etc. 

Club-Poot. — Talipes  or  Club^fooi  is  a  common  deformity,  which  may  afiTect 
one  or  both  extremities,  and  may  occur  in  either  sex,  though  more  frequently 
in  boys  than  in  girls.  It  may  be  congenital  or  a^yquired.  There  are  four 
primary  and  as  many  secondary  varieties  of  the  deformity.  The  primary 
forrofl  of  club-foot  are  Talipes  Equinus^  Talipes  Calcaneus,  Talipes  Varus, 
and  Talipes  Valgus,  while  the  secondary  forms  are  combinations  of  these, 
receiving  the  names  of  Equino-Varus,  Eqaino-Valgus,  Calcatuo-  Varus,  and 
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knife  being  introduced  behind  tb^ 
cautiously  effected  by  cuttin*'  ^ 
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.,/upon  contraction  of  various 
,.  }paBm  of  the  contracted  parts 
-  ^  aistic  muscles ;  in  most  cases  the 
Je,  but  in  inveterate  casee  of  varus 
•  tf^nital  talipes),  the  astragalus,  sea- 
^re  or  less  atrophied  and  twisted,  the 
^  J  iength,  the  tendons  dbtorted,  and  the 
J'  Adams,  indeed,  maintains  that,  in  cases 
'^'i^ed  from  the  moment  of  birth,  the  malfor- 
j^,  the  pressure  of  the  adjacent  bones  during 
^^•iflgenital   club-foot,  the  muscles  commonly 
^/efldering  prognosis  in  these  cases  less  favorable 
r^enital. 
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'  •  *"  J  tenotomy  to  the  cure  of  club-foot  was  an  operation 

;..  -^ih  1784,  on  the  recommendation  of  Thilenius,  of 

'Z^uon  consisted  in  a  simple  incision,  involving  the  skin 

\^ss  well  as  the  contracted  tendon,  and  a  perfect  cure  is 

^^^Sained.    Delpech,  in  1816,  transfixed  the  limb  beneath 

^  jnd  cut  towards  the  skin,  which  was,  however,  careiiilly 

^  "'^oiy.   To  Stromeyer,  of  Hanover,  in  1831,  is  due  the  credit 

'"  ^!!lx£  ^^  subcutaneous  tenotomy  as  it  is  now  practised,  while  to 

j'S^net,  in  France,  to  Little,  Tamplin,  and  Adams,  m  England, 

,^,^Mi/*^jjand  Miitter,  in  this  country,  are  in  a  great  measure  owing 

io  "  "  r  introduction  and  perfection  of  uie  procedure. 

"^^^"^^^  (/  repair  afler  division  of  tendons  consists,  as  shown  bv 

^^'  -£p  jhe  development,  between  the  retracted  ends,  of  a  new  material, 

which  does  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
subsequently  contract  and  bring  down  the 
shortened  muscle,  but  remains  permanently, 
though  gradually  assimilating  itself  in  struc- 
ture and  appearance  to  the  original  tendon. 

1.  Talipea  JE^intw.— This  is  very  seldom, 
if  ever,  a  congenital  affection,  but  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  most  common  rurti-eongenim 
form   of  club-foot,  occurring,  according  to 
Tamplin,  in  forty  per  cent,  of  cases  originat- 
ing after  birth,  and  in  twenty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  (or    according   to  Lonsdale  and 
Adams,  thirty-four  per  cent.)  of  all  cases 
taken  indiscriminately.     The  deformity  in 
talipes  equinus  consists  simply  in  an  elevation 
of  the  heel,  which  may  be  so  slight  as  merely 
to  prevent  the  foot  from  being  flexed  bevond 
a  right  angle,  or  may  be  so  marked  as  to  tbrce 
the  patient  to  walk  upon  the  toes  and  ex- 
tremities of  the  metatarsal  bones,  as  seen  in 
Fig.  328. 

The  cause  of  this  deformity  (in  children )  is 
very  often  disturbance  of  the  nervous  system 
during  dentition,  or  from  the  irritation  of  intestinal  worms,  though  snrae 
cases  depend  upon  general  infantile  paralysis ;  in  adults,  this  form  of  club- 
foDt  may  result  from  paralysis,  from  abscess  or  injury  of  the  calf  of  the  loir, 
or  from  habitually  keeping  the  foot  in  a  bad  position  (during  the  treatment 
of  fractures,  etc.),  by  which  the  patient  acquires  a  "  pointed  toe." 

The  treatment  consists  in  the  mbciUaneotta  dividon  of  the  tendo  Ath^if, 


Talipes  equinus.    (Pirrib.) 
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above  its  point  of  insertion.    The  patient  being  prone,  and  the 
^  tense  by  depressing  the  foot,  the  tenotome  is  introduced  flat- 
side,  as  most  convenient),  and  carried  across  in  close  contact 
don,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery ;  the  edge 
.I'e  being  then  turned  backwards,  the  tendon  is  forcibly  brought 
It  by  still  further  depressing  the  foot,  while  the  blade  is  given  a  slight 
.g  motion.     An  audible  snap  usually  marks  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
a,  when  the  heel  can  be  immediately  brought  down  an  inch  or  two  further 
iijan  before.    Prof.  J.  Pancoast  has  in  some  cases  advantageously  substituted 
ditidon  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  aoleus  muscle  for  that  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
In  very  severe  cases  of  talipes  equinus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
plantar  fascia,  or  even  some  of  the  tendons  of  the  toes,  as  well :  when  the 
plantar  fascia  is  to  be  divided,  this  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  operation, 
the  tendo  Achillis  being  for  the  time  untouched,  so  that  its  tense  condition 
may  fix  the  heel  and  facilitate  the  **  unfolding  "  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  After 
the  operation,  the  punctures  made  by  the  tenotome  should  be  immediately 
dosed  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and 
an  adhesive  strip.    Mechanical  extension  may  oe  begun  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day  (not  oefore  the  former*),  and  may  be  conveniently  effected  by 
Adams*8  modification  of  Scarpa's  shoe,  which  differs  from  those  in  ordinary 
use,  chiefly  in  having  a  transverse  division  of  the  sole-plate,  corresponding 
to  the  transverse  tarsal  joint.     In  using  this,  as  with  all  other  forms  of  ortho- 
paedic apparatus,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  excoriation,  by  fre- 
quently removing  the  instrument  and 

bathing  the  skin  with  some  stimulating  ^^^'  ^^' 

lotion*     The  extension  must  be  effected  . 

retj pndtudly,  the  maxim  "festinalente^*  S  Cr '^^S 

being  in  no  cases  more  important  than 
m  these. 

2.  Thlipes  Varus  is  the  most  frequent 
variety  of  eongenital  club-foot,  being 
met  withy  according  to  Tamplin,  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  cases.  The  deformity 
of  varus  is  twofold,  consisting  in  an  in- 
version  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
fj(»t,  which  rotates  upon  a  centre  of 
m^ition  constituted  by  the  astragalo- 
jimphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  joints,  with  Taiipa  varus.  (Fbrcusson.) 

ao  elevaiion  of  the  posterior  third  by  the 

^fntmction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  When  the  latter  displacement  is 
particularly  marked,  the  affection  receives  the  name  of  equino^arus.  The 
inrermon  ot  the  front  part  of  the  foot  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  tibialis 
antictis,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  occasionally  the  flexor 
and  extensor  longus  pollicis,  the  plantar  fascia  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
fj^ing  also  sometimes  more  tense  than  in  the  normal  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  club-foot  is  best  divided  into  two  stages,  the 
iDTfivion  of  the  front  of  the  foot  being  remedied  during  the  first,  and  the 
^I^-ration  of  the  heel  during  the  second,  stage ;  in  other  words,  the  case  is  first 
to  be  converted  into  one  of  simple  talipes  equinus,  and  then  treated  as  was 

>  I  beltere  thia  to  be  the  best  plan  when  the  surgeon  can  watch  the  application  of 
'i»  appantto*  daring  the  whole  course  of  after-treatment ;  but  when  this  is  impossible, 
I  tere  ot  late  jeart  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  restore  the  foot  at  once  to  the  nor- 
Ba!  potiiioo,  and  then  apply  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage.  The  shoe  can  be  adjusted 
i  ««^*rk  or  ten  days  subsequently,  when  there  will  be  but  little  tendency  to  recon- 
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directed  in  Bpeakiog  of  that  form  of  the  afiectioD.  In  some  very  eUght  cases 
of  congenital  variu,  the  deformity  can  be  remedied  by  simple  manipulation 
and  Jhctbn  repeated  several  times  a  day,  but  in  caaea  of  ordinary  severitv, 
tenotomy  should  be  resorted  to,  the  best  age  for  the  operation  being  probably 
betn'een  the  second  and  third  months  of  fife.    The  teudona  to  be  divided  in 

Fia.  880.  Fio.  331. 


thejtrai  stage  of  treatment,  are  those  of  the 
tibialis  anticus  and  posticus,  with  sometimed 
that  of  the  fiexor  longua  digitnnim,  and  the 
plantar  fascia.     Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  advo- 
cates division  ofthemuscuiar  substance  of  [he 
abductor  pollieis.    The  tibialis  anticus  tendon 
-^m*    »    .^  ,     deviates  from  its  normal  direction,  curving 
_^rr     ^^x-J^T       downwards  and  backnarda  across  the  inner 
i^r  ^■^^r         malleolus,  while  the  posterior  tibial  lemion 

1^""  passes  from  behind  the  inner  ankle  directlv 

VuiBiboc.vithjointediaic-piiu.  downwards,  OF  even  with  a  slight  backward 
obliquity.  In  dividing  the  Tatter  tendon, 
there  is  some  risk  of  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery;  hence  it  'm  well 
to  adopt  Tampliu's  suggestion  of  making  a  preliminary  puncture,  and  then 
using  a  blunt-pointed  tenotome.  Should  the  vessel  be  wounded,  it  should  be 
cut  completely  across,  and  a  firm  compress  and  bandage  then  instantly  ap- 
plied. If  a  traumatic  aneurism  form,  it  may  be  treated  by  compre«>iion,  by 
injection  of  the  perchloride  of  in>n,  or  by  the  "old  operation."  Similar 
treatment  would  be  required  if  the  internal  plantar  artery  should  be  woundixi 
in  dividing  the  plantar  fascia.  After  tenotomy,  the  inversion  of  varus  may 
be  slowly  overcome  by  bandaging  the  limb  to  a  straight  external  splint,  w 
by  the  use  of  a  "  varus  shoe,'  provided  with  a  joint  in  the  sole-plate  for 
effecting  eversion  (Fig.  330).  The  iffond,  stage  of  treatment  consists  in 
dividing  the  tendo  AchiUis,  and  in  subsequently  bringing  dovni  the  heel,  u 
in  a  case  of  simple  talipes  equinus.  The  ftme  required  for  the  cure  of  talipt? 
varus  varies  from  two  montlis  to  a  year,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient 
and  the  severity  of  the  affection. 

Excmon  of  Uie  ctiboid  bone,  suggested  by  Dr.  Little  and  first  pracli:^  br 
Mr.  Holly  in  a  case  of  talipes  varus  in  an  adult,  has  been  lately  revived  viiB 
good  result  in  several  cases  by  Mr.  R.  Davy,  and  the  same  surgeon  as  veil 
as  Bryant,  ,T.  F.  West,  W.  H.  Bennett,  and  Konig  have  further  cstemW 
the  operation  to  removal  of  a  wedge-shaped  portion  of  the  tarsus.'  Davii*- 
Colley  has,  in  a  case  of  varus,  excised  the  cuboid,  with  portions  of  the 
astragalus,  calcis,  scaphoid,  cuneiforms,  and  outer  metatarsals ;  while  Lund, 
of  Manchester,  has  in  a  similar  case  successfully  excised  the  astragalu."  ih) 
both  sides.  Mason,  of  New  York,  has  excised  the  astragalus  and  exiemsl 
'  Da*j  reports  17  operation*  of  thit  kind  upon  14  patienU,  with  only  one  dcatb. 
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about  an  inch  above  its  point  of  insertion.  The  patient  being  prone,  and  the 
tendon  rendered  tense  by  depressing  the  foot,  the  tenotome  is  introduced  flat- 
wise (on  either  side,  as  most  convenient),  and  carried  across  in  close  contact 
with  the  tendon,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  posterior  tibial  artery ;  the  edge 
of  the  knife  being  then  turned  backwards,  the  tendon  is  forcibly  brought 
against  it  by  still  Airther  depressing  the  foot,  while  the  blade  is  given  a  slight 
sawing  motion.  An  audible  snap  usually  marks  the  completion  of  the  opera- 
tion, when  the  heel  can  be  immediately  Drought  down  an  inch  or  two  further 
than  before.  Prof.  J.  Pancoast  has  in  some  cases  advantageously  substituted 
division  of  the  lower  portiofi  of  the  soleus  muscle  for  that  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
In  very  severe  cases  of  talipes  eouinus,  it  may  be  necessary  to  divide  the 
plantar  fascia,  or  even  some  of  tne  tendons  of  the  toes,  as  well :  when  the 
plantar  fascia  is  to  be  divided,  this  should  be  done  as  a  preliminary  operation, 
the  tendo  Achillis  being  for  the  time  untouched,  so  that  its  tense  condition 
may  fix  the  heel  and  facilitate  the  "  unfolding  "  of  the  arch  of  the  foot.  After 
the  operation,  the  punctures  made  by  the  tenotome  should  be  immediately 
closed  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  and 
an  adhesive  strip.  Mechanical  extension  may  oe  begun  from  the  third  to  the 
fifth  day  (not  Wore  the  former*),  and  may  be  conveniently  effected  by 
Adams's  modification  of  Scarpa's  shoe,  which  differs  from  those  in  ordinary 
use,  chiefly  in  having  a  transverse  division  of  the  sole-plate,  corresponding 
to  the  transverse  tarsal  joint.  In  using  this,  as  with  all  other  forms  of  ortho- 
paedic apparatus,  care  must  be  taken  to  guard  against  excoriation,  by  fre- 
quently removing  the  instrument  and 

bathing  the  skin  with  some  stimulating  Fig.  829. 

lotion.    The  extension  must  be  effected  t 

wry  gradually,  the  maxim  **festina  lente  "  O  c!Ir  '  ^S 

being  in  no  cases  more  important  than 
in  these. 

2.  Talipes  Varus  is  the  most  frequent 
variety  of  congenital  club-foot,  being 
met  with,  according  to  Tamplin,  in  ninety 
per  cent,  of  such  cases.  The  deformity 
of  varus  is  twofold,  consisting  in  an  in- 
Persian  of  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the 
foot,  which  rotates  upon  a  centre  of 
motion  constituted  by  the  astragalo- 
scaphoid  and  calcaneo-cuboid  joints,  with  Talipes  varus.  (Fbkgusson.) 

an  eUvaiion  of  the  posterior  third  by  the 

contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf.  When  the  latter  displacement  is 
particularly  marked,  the  affection  receives  the  name  of  equino^varus.  The 
inverMu  of  the  front  part  of  the  foot  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  tibialis 
anticus,  tibialis  posticus,  flexor  longus  digitorum,  and  occasionally  the  flexor 
and  extensor  longus  pollicis,  the  plantar  fascia  and  flexor  brevis  digitorum 
being  also  sometimes  more  tense  than  in  the  normal  state. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  club-foot  is  best  divided  into  two  stages,  the 
inversion  of  the  front  of  the  foot  being  remedied  during  the  first,  and  the 
elevation  of  the  heel  during  the  second,  stage ;  in  other  words,  the  case  is  first 
to  be  converted  into  one  of  simple  talipes  equinus,  and  then  treated  as  was 

1  I  belieye  tbU  to  be  the  best  plan  when  the  surgeon  can  watch  the  application  of 
the  apparatus  during  the  whole  course  of  after-treatment ;  but  when  this  is  impossible, 
I  baTe  of  late  years  found  it  more  satisfactory  to  restore  the  foot  at  once  to  the  nor- 
mal position,  and  then  apply  a  plaster-of- Paris  bandage.  The  shoe  can  be  adjusted 
a  week  or  ten  days  subsequently,  when  there  will  be  but  little  tendency  to  recon- 
traction. 
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in  which  elastic  cords  supplement  the  paralyzed  muscles,  and  counteract  the 
action  of  those  which  are  contracted.  Without  entering  into  any  discussion 
of  Mr.  Barwell's  theoretic  views  (which  are  opposed  to  those  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  club-foot),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  while 
the  ingenious  mode  of  treatment  which  he  advocates  may  undoubtedly  effect 
a  cure  in  mild  cases,  it  will,  as  undoubtedly,  fail  in  many  of  those  which  are 
more  severe;  and  even  in  the  slight  cases,  tenotomy  (which  has  not  been 
proved  to  do  any  harm)  certainly  abbreviates  the  time  required  for  treatment. 
Indeed,  we  may  safely  say,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  the  successful 
treatment  of  club-foot  demands,  in  most  cases,  "  ajudicious  combination  of 
operative,  mechanical,  and  physiological  means."  The  chief  advocate  of  Mr. 
Barwell's  views,  in  this  country,  is  Prof.  Sayre,  of  New  York,  who  is  how- 
ever too  judicious  a  surgeon  to  recommend  Barwell's  plan  as  an  exclusive 
mode  of  treatment.  Prof.  Sayre's  rule  for  determining  whether  or  not  a 
tendon  should  be  divided,  is  to  ansesthetize  the  patient  and  then,  having  put 
the  parts  on  the  stretch,  to  press  with  the  finger  or  thumb  on  the  stretched 
tendon;  if  this  pressure  produce  reflex  contractions,  tenotomy  is  required. 

Dr.  Newton  M.  Shaffer,  of  New  York,  has  devised  an  mgenious  appa- 
ratus for  applying  traction  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  and  thus  aiding 
in  unfolding  the  tarsal  arch;  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutchison  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Reeves 
recommend  the  use  of  plaster-of-Paris  bandages  in  the  after-treatment  of 
club-foot,  and  I  have  myself  frequently  followed  this  plan  with  good  results 
in  cases  in  which  the  patients  were  not  going  to  remain  under  my  constant 
supervision.     (Bee  note,  page  651.) 

Contraotion  of  a  Toe,  usually  the  second,  is  commonly  due  to  a  tense 
state  of  the  digital  prolongation  of  the  plantar  fascia,  and  requires  divL<ion 
of  the  offending  structure;  the  operation  should  be  done  suocutaueously, 
opposite  the  base  of  the  second  phalanx,  the  toe  being  then  straightened,  and 
secured  to  a  small  pasteboard  or  wooden  splint.  According  to  Nunn,  some 
cases  of  contracted  toe  (hammer  toe)  are  of  spinal  origin. 

Contraction  of  the  gfeaJl  toe,  sometimes  called  Hallux  vofyttf,  has  already 
been  referred  to  in  speaking  of  bunion  (p.  524). 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEAD  AND  SPINE. 

Diseases  of  the  Head. 

Tumors  of  the  Scalp. — The  most  common  forms  of  tumor  met  with  in  the 
scalp  are  the  cutaneous  proliferous  cyst  and  the  vascular  or  erectile  tumor, 
though  fatty  and  fibrous  growths  have  also  been  occasionally  seen  in  thi< 
situation.  The  treatment  of  these  affections  has  been  sufficiently  discusFcd 
in  other  parts  of  the  volume. 

Tumors  of  the  SknlL — Bony,  cartUaainous,  myeloid,  and  cancerous  ^rrowthf 
are  met  with  in  the  cranial  walls,  the  latter  form  of  disease  oonstitutinfr  the 
affection  sometimes  described  as  Fungus  of  the  SkulL  Surgical  interiV rence 
is  rarely  admissible  in  this  serious  condition,  though  a  case  is  referred  to  br 
Erichsen,  in  which  such  a  growth  was  successfully  removed  by  B«  Phillip* 
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Fongns  of  fhe  Dura  Mater. — Under  this  name  is  commonly  described  a 
tumor  which,  beginning  without  anj  obvious  cause,  makes  its  appearance 
on  the  top  or  side  of  the  head,  or  in  the  temporal  region,  forming  a  semi- 
fluctuating  mass,  sometimes  crackling  on  pressure,  pulsating,  attended  with 
much  pain,  and  accompanied  with  various  cerebral  symptoms,  such  as  double- 
vision,  deafness,  convulsions,  and,  in  the  latter  stages,  coma  and  paralysis. 
The  tumor,  as  it  increases,  becomes  softer  and  more  prominent,  a  distinct 
margin  of  bone  being  often  felt  surrounding  the  morbid  growth,  indicating 
the  occurrence  of  erosion  of  the  skull.  The  pathology  of  this  serious  affection, 
which  was  first  clearly  described  by  Louis,  has  been  recently  investigated  by 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  who  concludes,  from  the  dissection  of  a  case  which  came 
under  his  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  recorded  histories  of  other 
instances  of  the  disease,  that  the  so-called  fungus  of  the  dura  mater  is  really 
an  afiection  of  the  skull,  originating  in  the  layers  of  osteal  cells,  and,  clini- 
cally speaking,  of  a  malignant  character.  The  disease  may  originate  either 
beneath  the  pericranium  (outside  the  skull),  or  between  the  cranial  wall  and 
the  dura  mater,  or,  as  happened  in  Mr.  Tait's  own  case,  in  both  situations 
simultaneously,  the  skull  thus  undergoing  erosion  on  both  sides,  until  the 
masses  meet  and  amalgamate,  when  pulsation  is  developed. 

The  Diagnom  from  vascular  tumor  of  the  scalp,  which  is  the  only  disease 
with  which  the  affection  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  may  be  made  by  observ- 
ing that  the  growth  cannot  be  moved  laterally  upon  the  skull,  and  (in  cases 
in  which  the  bone  is  perforated)  can  be  often  partially  reduced  within  the 
cranial  cavity.  A  fungus  of  the  dura  mater  has  been  punctured  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  an  abscess,  but  such  a  mistake  could  scarcely  arise 
except  through  carelessness. 

The  Treatment  of  this  affection  is  extremely  unsatisfactory :  Louis  recom- 
mends that  the  growth  should  be  excised,  or  otherwise  extirpated,  after  re- 
moving as  much  of  the  skull  as  may  be  necessary  with  the  trephine ;  but  the 
case  which  he  eives  of  recovery  after  this  severe  treatment,  seems,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Holmes,  to  have  been  really  one  of  simple  caries  with  under- 
lying exuberant  granulations.  Any  partial  operation,  in  view  of  the  malign 
nant  character  of  the  affection,  would  be  worse  than  useless,  while  complete 
extirpation  would,  in  all  probability,  but  hasten  the  fatal  issue. 


VixngUM  of  the  Brain^  or  Hernia  Cerebri^  has  been  sufficiently  alluded  to 
in  a  previous  portion  of  the  work.     (See  page  323.) 

Bneephaloeele,  Meningocele,  etc.  —  These  are  the  names  given  to  con- 
genital tumors,  consisting  of  a  protrusion  through  a  suture,  or  part  of  the 
skull  which  in  foetal  life  is  memoranous,  of  portions  of  the  cranial  contents. 
The  meningocele  contains  merely  a  bag  of  cerebral  membranes  with  sub- 
arachnoid fluid,  while  the  encephalocele  contains  a  portion  of  brain-substance 
as  well.  HudreneepheUocele,  as  the  term  is  used  oy  Prescott  Hewett,  is  an 
eocephalocele  complicated  by  the  protrusion  of  one  of  the  ventricles  filled 
with  fluid.  These  malformations  usually,  but  not  invariably,  occupy  the 
occipital  region,  protruding  a  little  behind  the  situation  of  the  foramen 
magnum;  they  are  usually  solitary,  but  occasionally  multiple,  varying  in  size 
from  that  of  a  pea  to  that  of  the  head  itself,  and  complicated  with  internal 
hydrocephalus.  The  sac  of  a  meningocele  may  be  single  or  multilocular, 
and  the  contained  fluid  may  be  clear  like  that  of  a  hydrocele,  or  may  be 
dark  from  the  admixture  of  blood.  If  the  tumor  be  sessile,  it  may  be  wholly 
or  partially  reducible  by  pressure,  such  reduction  being  followed  by  symp- 
toms of  cerebral  compression ;  the  tumor  swells  up  and  becomes  tense  when 
the  child  cries,  and  sometimes  partakes  of  the  motions  of  the  brain.    The 
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affection  is  occasionally  complicated  with  nsevus,  and  not  unfrequently  with 
other  congenital  malformations. 

The  Diagnom  from  congenital  cystic  tumor,  when  the  meningocele  is  sessile, 
is  sometimes  very  difScult;  hut  in  most  cases  may  be  made  by  observing  the 
situation  of  the  malformation,  its  variations  of  tension,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  movable  upon  the  skull ;  if,  however,  the  communication  with  the 
cranial  cavity  be  very  small,  the  diagnosis  may  be  quite  impossible.  The 
affection  is  also  liable  to  be  confounded  with  erectile  tumors  of  the  scalp, 
and,  indeed,  as  already  mentioned,  the  two  diseases  may  coexist. 

The  Progivoais  is  unfavorable,  the  large  majority  of  these  cases  terminating 
fatally  during  infancy,  though  occasionally  patients  thus  affected  have  sur- 
vived to  adult  life.  Death  is  usually  preceded  by  convulsions,  due  to  cerebral 
pressure,  but  in  some  cases  ulceration  or  rupture  occurs,  when  inflammation 
of  the  sac  and  general  spinal  meningitis  are  the  immediate  precursors  of  the 
£Gital  issue. 

The  Treatment  in  most  cases  should  (according  to  Holmes,  who  has  devoted 
special  attention  to  the  subject)  be  limited  to  affording  support  and  making 
gentle predsure,  by  means  of  a  gutta-percha  cap  lined  with  cotton  wadding; 
and  in  cases  evidently  complicated  with  general  hydrocephalus,  nothing  fur- 
ther is  admissible;  compression  with  a  plate  of  sheet-lead  proved  successful 
in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Hill,  of  Maine.  If  the  tumor  be  rapidly 
increasing,  without  general  symptoms,  repeated  tappings  may  be  resorted 
to,  with  precautions  against  the  entrance  of  air ;  the  aspirator  has  been  thus 
successfully  employed  by  J.  F.  West.  In  cases  of  meningocele^  if  peduncu- 
lated, iodine  injections  may  be  tried  with  some  hope  of  benefit  Finally,  if 
there  be  reason  to  believe  that,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  communication 
with  the  cranial  cavity  has  become  obliterated,  the  tumor  may  be  excii^etl ; 
or  even  if  a  communication  persist,  the  operation  might  be  occasianally 
justifiable,  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor  in  such  a  case  being  first  compres.<ed 
Dy  means  of  a  clamp,  which  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  twentv-four 
hours.  A  very  remarkable  case  was  reported  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  fhiniel 
^Leasure,  of  Allegheny  City,  Pa.,  in  which  a  meningocele  (or,  as  the  author 
termed  it,  hydrencephalocele)  was  said  to  have  been  radically  and  perma- 
nently cured  by  evacuating  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  invaginating  its 
integuments,  so  as  to  plug  the  cranial  aperture — very  much  as  is  done  with 
the  scrotal  tissues  in  Wutzer's  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia. 

Paraoentesis  Capitis. — ^The  operation  of  tapping  the  head  is  occasionallv 
required  in  cases  of  acute,  or  even  of  chronic,  hydrocephalus,  when  deaiL 
seems  imminent  from  the  intra-cranial  pressure  exercised  by  the  accumu- 
lated fluid.  The  relief  afforded  by  paracentesis,  under  these  circumstance^ 
can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  permanent,  particularly  in  congenital  cacv^ 
in  which  there  is  usually  malformation  of  tne  brain.  Still  the  operation  is 
not,  even  in  these  instances,  likely  to  add  much  to  the  gravitv  of  the  situa- 
tion, while  in  the  non-congenital  cases  it  has  unquestionably  \}eeu  occasion- 
ally productive  of  much  benefit  An  aspirating  tube  or  venr  delicate  trocar 
is  to  oe  employed,  bein^  introduced  through  the  anterior  rontanelle,  as  frr 
as  possible  from  the  median  line  (so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  longitudbal 
sinus),  or,  in  cases  of  internal  hydrocephalus,  through  the  coronal  suture  on 
either  side,  midway  between  the  anterior  and  sphenoid  fontanelles,  the  point 
being  then  directed  inwards  and  backwards  so  as  to  penetrate  the  lateral 
ventricle.  A  small  quantity  only  (about  two  fluidounoes)  of  fluid  should  be 
evacuated,  the  sides  of  the  skull  being  compressed  during  the  operation  by 
the  hands  of  an  assistant.  As  soon  as  the  instrument  has  been  withdrawn, 
the  puncture  should  be  closed  with  an  adhesive  strip,  and  an  elastic,  per* 
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fbrmt«d.  India-rubber  cap  C*8  advised  by  HolmeB)  tigbtlj  drawn  over  the 
head,  eo  aa  to  support  toe  skull  and  prevent  syncope.  If  no  bad  results 
follow  the  operation,  it  may  be  repeated  at  another  point,  after  a  few  weeks' 
interval.  Injections  of  iodine  have  been  practised  in  these  cases,  and  in 
some  instances  with  alleged  benefit,  but  the  only  case  in  which  I  have  seen 
this  mode  of  treatment  tried  terminated  fetally  in  lees  than  forty-eight  hours. 


DtSEABEB  OP  THE  SPINE. 

Spina  Bifida  (HydroradiU). — ^Tbis  is  a  congenital  malformation,  which 
coasiste  in  a  deficiency  of  the  spinous  proceasee  and  laminie  of  one  or  more 
vertebra,  allowing  the  protrusion  of  the  spinal  membranes,  which  form  a 
tumor  containinz  cerehro-spinal  fluid  ana  _ 

usoally  some  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  even  it 
is  said  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  itself.  Spina 
bifida  in  the  eervieo-dareal  region,  however, 
according  to  Girald^,  contains  no  nervous 
filaments,  and  I  was  told  by  Dr.  J.  B.  8. 
Jackson,  of  Boston,  that  in  numerous  dis- 
sections of  spinse  bifidn,  he  had  invariably 
found  the  cord  itself  to  terminate  above  the 
upper  margin  of  the  tumor.  Hydrorachis 
may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column,  though  most  frequent  iu  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  regions ;  may  be  single  or 
multiple ;  is  usually  of  an  oval  shape ;  and 
varies  in  size  from  that  of  a  walnut  to 
that  of  a  child's  head.  It  may  be  sessile  or 
pedunculated,  sometimes  lobulated,  and  is 
usually  covered  by  skin  of  a  more  or  lees 
normal  character,  though  in  some  instances 
there  is  no  cutaneous  investment,  the  sac- 
wall  being  constituted  of  the  spinal  dura 
mater  itself,  in  which  case  ulceration  is  apt 

to  occur.     The  tumor  is  tense  and  elastic  SpiubiSiU.  (DRurn.) 

when  the  child  is  in  the  upright  position 

and  during  the  action  of  expin^ion,  becoming  softer  during  inmiraHan  and 
when  the  child  is  laid  on  its  face.  Fluctuation  is  sometimes  observed,  and 
partial  reduction  may  be  often  effected  by  pressure— the  bony  aperture 
through  which  the  protrusion  has  taken  place  heing  then  perceptible  to  the 
touch.  Spina  bifida  often  coexists  with  other  deformities,  and  is  frequently 
complicated  with  hydrocephalus.  Death  usually  occurs  within  a  short  time 
of  birth,  ft'om  convulsions  or  spinal  meningitis,  though  occasionally  life  is 
prolonged  to  adult  age  (74  years  in  a  case  observed  by  Callender),  and  in 
some  rare  instances  it  would  appear  that  a  spontaneous  cure  has  been  eflected 
by  the  channel  of  communication  with  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  membranes 
becoming  obliterated. 

The  treabncni  of  this  affection  is  usually  not  very  satisfactory  ;  if  the  tumor 
be  not  rapidly  increasing  in  size,  the  sur^n  should  content  himself  with 
applying  equable  tupport,  with  perhaps  slight  prewure,  by  means  of  a  well- 
padded  leather  or  gutta-percha  cap,  or  an  air  pad;  if  the  skin  be  not  irri- 
table, the  tumor  may  be  painted  with  collodion,  thus  taking  advantage  of 
the  contractile  properties  of  that  substance.  If  the  child  be  otherwise  healthy, 
and  life  seem  to  be  endangered  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor  (threaten- 
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ing  ulceration  and  rupture,  or  inducing  convulsions  or  paralysis),  jKiraeen- 
tesis  maj  be  tried ;  the  sac  is  tapped  with  an  aspirator  or  a  small  trocar  at 
a  distance  from  the  median  line  (in  which  position  the  nerve-structures  are 
most  likely  to  be  placed),  an  ounce  or  two  of  fluid  being  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  then  instantly  closed,  and  pressure  reapplied.  If  these  means  fail, 
and  the  tumor  be  pedunciUcUed,  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  iodine  may 
be  cautiously  injected,  a  plan  which,  with  various  modifications,  has  been 
successfully  employed  by  Brainard,  of  Chicago,  Velpeau,  J.  Morton,  Watt, 
Eate,  Ewart,  and  other  surgeons.  According  to  Morton,  however,  the  iodine 
treatment  is  not  applicable  in  cases  accompanied  by  paralysis.  The  formula 
recommended  by  this  surgeon  is  iodine,  10  grains ;  iodiae  of  potassium,  30 
grains ;  glycerine,  1  fluidounce.  Of  18  cases  treated  in  this  way,  15  are  said 
to  have  terminated  successfully.  Ligation  and  excision  have  been  occasion- 
ally resorted  to,  and  each  has  proved  successful  in  at  least  one  instance,  but, 
in  most  cases,  has  but  served  to  hasten  death.  The  use  of  the  eladie  ligature^ 
with  or  without  paracentesis,  has  been  employed  by  Laroyenne,  Ball,  Colog- 
nese,  Baldossare,  and  Mouchet,  6  cases  collected  by  the  last-named  surgeon 
having  given  3  recoveries  and  3  deaths.  It  is  best  adapted  to  cases  in  the 
cervical  and  dorsal  regions,  as  in  these  no  nerve-elements  are  involved. 

False  Spina  Bifida, — Under  this  name  are  included  three  distinct  condi- 
tions, viz. :  (1)  a  true  spina  bifida,  the  connection  of  which  with  the  spinal 
membranes  has  become  obliterated ;  (2)  a  congenital  tumor,  cystic  or  fatty, 
which  originates  within  the  spinal  canal  and  protrudes  through  an  aperture 
due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  vertebral  laminae;  and  (3)  a  tumor  containing 
foetal  remains,  constituting  the  malformation  properly  described  as  included 
fcetation.  If  the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  by  carenil  and  repeated  exami- 
nation, that,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  there  is  really  no  communication  with 
either  the  cavity  of  the  spinal  meninges,  or  with  the  pelvic  or  other  internal 
viscera,  an  operation  for  the  relief  of  the  deformity  may  be  properly  re- 
sorted to ;  if  the  tumor  be  evidently  cystic,  iodine  injection  would  be  the 
proper  remedy,  but  under  other  circumstances  excision  would  be  preferable.' 

congenital  Oystic  Tumors^  unconnected  with  the  spine,  but  occupying  the 
median  line  of  the  back,  may  closely  simulate  cases  of  spina  bifiaa,  but  as 
pointed  out  by  T.  Smith,  can  sometimes  be  distinguished  by  feeling  the  line 
of  spinous  processes  beneath  the  cyst;  the  diagnosis  might  further  be  aided 
by  an  analysis  of  the  contained  fluid,  which  in  some  cases  of  spina  bifida  has 
been  found  to  contain  a  substance  resembling  grape-sugar. 


Antero-posterior  Curyature  of  the  Spine  (Disease  of  the  Spine^  Potts  „ 
ease). — This  afiection  usually  originates  in  osteitis  of  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brse,  though  occasionally  it  would  appear  that  the  disease  b^i^an  in  the 
intervertebral  fibro-cartilages.  In  some  instances — and  in  these  the  pntg- 
nosis  is  least  unfavorable — the  case  is  one  of  ordinary  osteitis;  but  in  most 
cases  there  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  scrofula,  or  even  of  the  deposit  of 
tubercle.  Spine  disease  occurs  chiefly  in  children  and  in  voung  adulta,  and 
is  perhaps  rather  more  frequent  in  boys  than  in  girls,  dccasionally  a  faU 
or  a  blow  is  referred  to  as  the  exciting  cause  of  the  afiection,  but  in  m<tst 
instances  no  explanation  of  its  origin  can  be  given.  Any  part  of  the  verte^ 
bral  column  may  be  the  seat  of  the  disease,  which  is,  however,  most  common 
in  the  dorsal  region.     The  bodies  of  several  vertebne  are  usually  simultaoe- 

1  See,  upon  this  subject,  Holmes's  Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases,  pp. 
90-93. 
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ougIt  Bfiected,  becoming  softened  and  disintegrated,  and  leading  to  disor- 
ganization of  the  intervertebral  fibro-cartilages — the  superincumbent  weight 
ofthe  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  eventually  giving  rise  to  the  posterior 
angular  deformity  which  is  characteristic  of  the  fiilly  developed  afiection. 
[a  most  cases  the  oeseous  change  runs  on  to  caries  (whence  the  disease  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  caries  of  ike  vertebrae),  abscess  forming  as  a  conse- 
quence, and  the  pus  usually  making  its  way  to  the  sur&ce,  either  in  the  loin 
or  by  descending  in  the  course  ofthe  psoas  muscle;  in  other  cases,  however, 
tbe  pus,  for  a  time  at  least,  becomes  concrete  and  obsolete,  rendering  the 
epine  a  &vorite  situation  of  the  retidval  abscess  (see  p.  393).  In  &  few  in- 
nances  the  disease  runs  its  course  without  any  evidence  of  pus-formation 


Iatdh,}  Cuiei  oT  ihc  TCrUbn.    (Lisroit.) 

wbrntever,  the  pathological  change  in  these  cases,  therefore,  being  more 
pruperly  designated  as  intergtUial  absorption  than  as  caries  (see  p.  584). 

AJthoueb,  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  spinal  canal  may  be  bent  te  a 
right  angle,  it  is  veiy  seldom  that  the  spinal  cord  is  pressed  upon  or  other- 
*ve  injured.  This  is  evidently  owing  to  the  gradual  nature  of  the  change, 
vbich  allows  the  cord  to  accommodate  itself  toils  altered  circumstances ; 
•od  to  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis,  which  prevents  injurious  motion.  An- 
i^ftosis  is  indeed  the  process  by  which  nature  effects  a  cure  in  these  cases. 
It  fiTqiiently  goes  on  pari  paseu  with  the  disintegrating  changes,  arches  of 
Mw  bone  being  thrown  across  from  one  vertebra  to  another,  and  the  same 
tptdiaen  exhiolting  at  once  caries,  meduUizstion,  and  ebumation  in  difier- 
•-nt  pturtA.  In  cases  in  which  anchylosis  is  deficient  (as  may  happen  when 
tht  angular  projection  is  not  marked,  the  diseased  vertebral  bodies  b^g 
'hen  separstra  and  prevented  irom  coalescing),  spinal  menin^tis  may  occur, 
leading  to  secondary  changes  in  the  cord,  and  to  consequent  paralysis ;  while 
ht  the  cervical  region,  where  the  vertebral  column  has  a  considerable  range 
•  f  motion,  consecutive  fracture  or  dislocation  may  take  place,  and,  by  com- 
preMODg  or  bruising  the  cord,  lead  to  a  rapidly  fatal  issue. 
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SympUyrM, — ^The  early  symptoms  of  spine-disease,  particularly  in  children 
are  somewhat  equivocal,  consisting  chiefly  in  evidences  of  spinal  irritation, 
such  as  weakness,  numbness,  and  tingling  of  the  lower  extremities,  a  diffi- 
culty in  standing  or  walking,  with  a  totterine  gait,  and  a  tendency  to  fall 
forwards.  The  spinal  column  is  somewhat  gtiffeiusdf  the  patient  moving  it  as 
a  whole,  and  thus  being  unable  readily  to  raise  or  turn  nimself  in  bed  with- 
out assistance.  Exammation  mav  reveal  an  undue  prominenee  of  some  of 
the  dorsal  spines,  with  perhaps  thickening  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  and 
tenderness  on  pressure.  Pain  may  be  elicited  by  pressing  on  the  head,  or 
by  making  the  patient  jump  from  a  stool  to  the  floor,  thus  approximating 
the  extremities  of  the  vertebral  column.  In  adults,  pain  is  a  more  constant 
symptom,  being  usually  of  a  dull,  rheumatic  character.  Spasmodic  pain  in 
the  abdomen  is,  according  to  Dr.  B.  Lee,  an  early  and  characteristic  symp. 
tom  of  this  afiection.  As  the  disease  advances,  paralysis  may  be  developed, 
involving  the  lower  or  upper  extremities,  according  to  the  part  of  the  spine 
aflected.  Incontinence  oi  feces  and  retention  of  urine  sometimes  form  fur- 
ther disagreeable  complications.  Abscess  sometimes  occurs  quite  early  in 
the  course  of  the  disease,  and  not  unfrequently  before  the  development  of 
angular  deformity.  According  to  Dr.  C.  S.  Bull,  Pott's  disease  is  usually 
accompanied  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  with  passive  engorgement  of 
the  vessels  of  the  retina  and  optic  disk. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  diagnosis  m  the  early  stages  is  oflen  very  difficult ;  in- 
deed it  is  sometimes  quite  impossible  to  distin^ish  spine-disease,  particularly 
in  children,  from  inflammation  of  the  surrounding  UgamenUms  structures,  until 
the  milder  course  of  the  latter  aflection  reveals  its  true  nature.  From  neur 
ralgia  of  the  spine,  an  aflection  analogous  to  the  hysterical  knee-joint,  the 
diagnosis  may  be  made  by  observing  the  absence,  in  the  neuralgic  afiection, 
of  rigidity  or  other  physical  evidence  of  disease,  even  in  cases  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  wincing  of  the  patient,  upon  the  application  of  a  sponge  wrung 
out  of  hot  water  to  the  suspected  part  of  the  spine,  is  looked  upon  oy  many 
surgeons  as  a  sure  proof  of  the  existence  of  caries.  According  to  my  experi- 
ence, this  test  is  not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon ;  at  least,  I  have  Known  it 
to  fail  in  cases  in  which  the  aeformity  and  other  symptoms  left  no  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  The  diagnosis  from  morbus  coxarius,  and  from 
soffro-iliac  disease,  has  already  been  referred  to.  (See  pp.  605  and  608.) 
When  the  characteristic  deformity  appears,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing the  nature  of  the  aflection.  This  deformity  consists,  as  already  men- 
tioned, in  a  posterior  angular  projection  of  the  diseased  vertebrse,  due  to  the 
absorption  or  disappearance  of  their  bodies,  and  the  conseauent  subsidence 
of  the  upper  portion  of  the  column.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  antero- 
posterior curvature  of  simple  debility,  by  its  persistence  in  the  prone  posi- 
tion— and  from  that  of  ricKets,  by  its  angular  character.  This  angular  de- 
formity is  accompanied,  after  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis,  with  compensatftrr 
forward  curvatures  above  and  below ;  the  gibbosity  of  the  spine  is  thus  thrown 
into  a  plane  behind  that  of  the  pelvis,  while  the  head  is  directed  upwards 
and  backwards,  giving  the  peculiar  but  involuntary  strut  and  air  of  pride 
which  are  so  often  seen  in  hunchbacks.  Occasionally  the  displacement  is  at 
flrst  somewhat  lateral,  and  a  hasty  examination  might  then  give  the  impre^ 
sion  that  the  case  was  one  of  lateral  curvature;  the  diagnosis  may  be  made 
by  observing  that  in  true  spine-disease  there  is  no  axial  rotation  of  the  verte- 
brae, such  as  always  exists  in  the  other  aflection  (see  p.  644).  When  the 
vertebrae  involved  are  those  of  the  cervical  region,  particularly  the  atlas  and 
axis,  the  case  may  be  mistaken  for  one  of  wry-neck.  The  stemo-mastoid  mu^ 
cles  are,  under  these  circumstances,  tense  and  prominent,  and  the  necJc  stiff; 
while  the  patient  often  involuntarily  supports  tne  head  with  both  hands,  so  as 
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to  gaard  against  sudden  movements.  The  diagnosis  from  wry-neck  may  be 
made  by  noting  the  localized  tenderness  and  thickening  of  the  spine,  and 
the  increase  of  pain  by  tapping  or  pressing  on  the  head. 

The  dia^osis  of  Abscess  arising  from  Spine-disease  requires  some  attention. 
The  situation  of  the  abscess,  in  these  cases,  varies  with  the  part  of  the  verte- 
bral column  which  is  involved.  Thus,  in  disease  of  the  cervical  vertebrse, 
the  pus  may  present  itself  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  at  the  side  of  the 
neck  (beneath  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle),  or  more  rarely  in  the  axilla;  it 
may  even  pass  downwards  into  the  thoracic  cavity.  Abscess  from  disease  of 
the  upper  dorsal  vertebrse  commonly  makes  its  way  downwards,  along  the 
course  of  the  aorta  and  iliac  arteries,  presenting  itself  in  the  iliac  fossa  above 
Poupart's  ligament,  but  may  gravitate  to  the  back  of  the  pelvis,  passing  out 
through  the  sacro-sciatic  notch  into  the  gluteal  region,  may  pass  forwards 
along  the  ribs,  opening  at  the  side  of  the  trunk,  or  may  go  directly  back- 
wards, forming  a  dorsal  or  lumbar  abscess ;  finally,  it  may,  in  some  rare  cases, 
burst  into  the  air-passages  or  gullet.  When  the  lumhar  and  loioer  dorsal 
vertebrse  are  affected  (the  most  common  situation  of  the  disease),  the  abscess 
usually  descends  in  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle,  on  one  or  both  sides,  con- 
stituting the  condition  known  as  psoas  abscess}  This  generally  points  in  the 
front  of  the  thigh  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  but  may  burrow  downwards 
to  the  ham  or  even  to  the  ankle.  In  other  cases  the  pus  may  present  itself 
in  the  lumbar  region,  in  the  perineum,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  hip,  in  the 
iliac  fossa,  or  in  the  inguinal  canal ;  or  it  may  even  burst  into  the  bowel  or 
bladder.  By  care  and  attention  it  is  usually  possible  to  determine  whether 
an  abscess,  occurring  in  any  of  these  situations,  be  or  be  not  dependent  upon 
disease  of  the  spine.  It  is,  however,  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  distinguish  between  psoas  and  iliac  abscess — ^the  former  commonly  arising, 
as  we  have  seen,  from  caries  of  the  dorsal  or  lumbar  vertebrse,  while  the 
latter  originates  in  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa,  and  may  or  may  not 
be  conne^ed  with  disease  of  the  bony  pelvis.  This  difficulty  is  further  in- 
creased by  the  circumstance  that,  while  spinal  abscess  occasionally  presents 
itself,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  iliac  region,  an  iliac  abscess  m^)  on  the  other 
hand,  make  its  way  into  the  sheath  of  the  psoas  muscle.  Psoas  abscess  is, 
however,  commonly  a  disease  of  early  life,  points  below  Poupart's  ligament, 
IB  usually  attended  with  irritation  ana  rigidity  of  the  psoas  muscle,  and  often 
makes  its  appearance  suddenly ;  while  iliae  aiscess,  on  the  other  hand,  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  adults,  points  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  gradu- 
ally developed. 

Fsoas  and  iliac  abscesses  must  also  be  distinguished  from  inauinal  aneu- 
rism which  has  become  suddenly  diffiised,  from  femoral  liemta,  and  from 
fatfyy  serous,  or  hydatid  tumors.  The  diagnosis  from  aneurism  may  be  made 
by  investigating  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  observing  the  presence  of 
fluctuation  and  the  absence  of  any  bruit  or  other  stethoscopic  signs.  From 
hernia,  the  affection  may  be  distinguished  by  noting  the  fluctuating  character 
of  the  swelling,  the  absence  of  gurgling  (in  both  diseases  the  swelling  is  re- 
ducible, and  tnere  may  be  an  impul^  transmitted  by  coughing),  and  the 
situation  of  the  femoral  vessels,  which  in  hernia  are  to  the  outside,  and  in 
abscess  usually  to  the  inside,  of  the  tumor.  Fatty  and  other  tumors  may  be 
recognized  by  their  not  being  reducible  within  the  abdomen,  and,  if  neces- 
aaiv,  by  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle. 

Prognosis. — The  prognosis  of  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  spine  is 

'  Twotm  %bscen,  however,  according  to  Stanley,  Bryant,  and  otben,  some  times 
originatee  independently  of  spinal  disease. 
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never  favorable ;  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  U  the  occurrence  of  anchv 
loeis,  with  a  permanent  angular  deformity.     If  the  spine  retain  tta  etraigfit 
position,  fatal  Inflammation  of  the  membranes 
Pio-  886.  18  apt  to  occur,  while  if  abscess  forms,  the  pa- 

tient almost  always  perishes  Irom  exhaustion 
or  &om  secondary  visceral  disease.  In  a  case 
at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  a 
psoas  abscess  caused  ulceration  of  a  branch 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  leading  to  rapid 
death  from  hemorrhage. 

IVeoftn^iU. — In  the  treatment  of  disease  of 
the  spine,  red  of  the  part  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance: ifthe  cervical  vertebra  be  afiected, 
the  head  must  be  carefiilly  supported  with 
sand-bags  or  other  mechanical  contrivance,  so 
as  to  prevent  any  sudden  movement  which 
might  cause  death  by  producing  dislocation. 
In  ordinary  cases,  the  patient  may  be  con- 
fined to  the  hormmial  potUum  on  a  suitable 
couch,  the  prone  being  more  desirable  than 
the  supine  posture.  No  attempt  should  as  a 
rule  be  made  either  to  extend  the  spine  or  to 
remove  any  existing  backward  projection,  for 
such  attempts  are  liable  to  do  harm  by  inter- 
fering with  the  occurrence  of  anchylosis;  if. 
however,  the  part  were  very  painful,  it  might 
be  proper  to  give  a  cautious  trial  to  continu- 
ous double  exleneion,  as  recommended  by  J. 
Wood.  The  horizontal  position  must  be 
rigidly  maintained  for  many  months,  until 
the  surgeon  can  satisfy  himself  indeed  that 
bony  union  of  the  diseased  vertebrae  is  well 
advanced.  Toniet,  especially  cod-liver  oil, 
may  be  exhibited  with  advantage,  and  the 
patient,  if  a  child,  should  be  daily  carried  into 
the  open  air  on  a  couch  or  in  a  suitable 
coach. 

Gmnler-iTritation  (by  means  of  setona,  ia> 
,  sues,  or  the  actual  cautery)  was  highly  com- 

the  »wto3ri'th."i*iL^^I^ri.       mended  by  Pott,  who  first  accurately  investl- 
budifc.  gated  the  nature  of  this  disease — and  is  still 

in  much  repute  with  many  surgeons.  1  am 
not  myself  very  enthusiastic  with  regard  to  these  severe  applications,  believ- 
ing with  Shaw  and  Holmes  that,  in  most  cases,  the  milder  remedy  of  p*iD^ 
ing  the  tincture  of  iodine  on  either  Bide  of  the  afiected  vertebr»  will  be 
quite  sufficient.  If  there  be  much  pain,  tenderness,  and  other  evidence  of 
inflammation,  there  can  be  no  better  local  remedy  than  dry  cold  applied  in 
the  form  of  an  ice-bag. 

In  most  cases,  it  will  be  desirable  to  combine  metJumytal  gt^tport  with  rcti 
in  the  prone  position,  and  this  may  be  conveniently  done  by  the  use  of  a 
moulded  gutta-percha,  leather,  felt,  or  pasteboard  splint,  or  a  oorset-like 
bandage  stiffened  with  whalebones,  or  a  plastcr-of- Paris  bandage,  applied 
while  the  patient  is  partially  suspended  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Prof.  Sayre,  or  lying  prone  in  a  canvas  hammock  (which  is 
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Fig.  887. 


iteelf  included  by  the  bandage),  as  advised  by  E.  Davy.  Mr.  Adams,  and 
J.  C.  Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn,  apply  a  "  poro-plastic  felt "  jacket,  while  the 
patient  is  suspended,  and  consider  this  material,  upon  the  whole,  better  than 
the  pla8terK>f-Par]s.  Dr.  Stillman  and  Dr.  Wyeth,  of  New  York,  employ 
a  double  plaster  jacket,  with  extending  bars  secured  to  perforated  zinc 
plAtes  pla(NBd  between  the  layers  of  plaster.  Dr.  Vance,  of  the  same  city, 
employs  a  brace  made  of  glue  and  paper.  When  anchylosis  is  well  ad- 
vanced, the  patient  may  be  allowed  to  get  up,  wearing  the  leather,  felt,  or 
plaster  jacket,  or  a  well-fitting  apparatus  consisting  of  a  firm  pelvic  band 
with  crutch-pieces  to  take  oflT  the  weight  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk, 
and  suitable  pads  and  straps  to  immovably  fix  the  portions  of  the  spine 
above  and  below  the  seat  of  deformity.  If  the  cervical  vertebrse  be  involved, 
a  firm  but  well-fitting  leather  collar,  so  arranged  as  to  fix  the  neck  and  sup- 
port the  head  and  chin,  may  be  employed,  or  an  occipito-mental  sling,  sus- 
pended from  Sayre's  "jury  mast"  (Fi^.  337),  attached  to  the  plaster  or 
leather  jacket,  or  to  the  ordinary  "spinal  appara- 
tus/' as  may  be  preferred.  In  some  cases,  oteele, 
of  Bristol,  adapts  the  jury  mast  and  axillary  sup- 
ports to  the  chair  whicn  the  patient  ordinarily 
uses,  and  finds  this  more  convenient  than  any 
other  form  of  apparatus. 

The  treatment  of  spiiud  abscess  is  that  of  cold  or 
chronic  abscess  in  general  (see  page  393).  Every 
effort  should  be  made,  in  the  first  place,  to  induce 
absorption  of  the  fluid,  it  being  remembered  that, 
even  if  a  residual  abscess  follows  at  a  later  period, 
the  prognosis  will  then,  probably,  be  more  favor- 
able than  if  the  collection  had  been  evacuated  in 
the  first  instance.  Even  if  the  opening  of  a 
psoas  abscess  appear  inevitable,  it  is  better  in 
most  instances  to  leave  the  case  to  nature,  rapid 
sinking  not  unfrequently  following  the  use  of  the 
knife  under  these  circumstances.  If,  however,  it 
be  determined  to  interfere,  the  aspirator  may  be 
used,  or  a  valvular  incision  may  be  made,  or  the 
abscess  cavity  may  be  washed  out  with  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid,  or,  finally,  the  surgeon  may 
adopt  the  precautions  recommended  by  Prof. 
Lister.  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross  advises  that  after  the 
abscess  has  been  evacuated,  its  walls  should  be 
supported  with  adhesive  strips  and  a  flat  sponge,  and  that  opium  should  be 
freely  administered.  Fischer  and  Riedel  have  evacuated  psoas  and  pelvic 
abscesses  by  trephining  the  ilium. 

Azthritii  occasionally  attacks  the  articulations  of  the  vertebrse,  and,  in 
the  case  of  the  occipito-atloid  and  atlo-axoid  joints,  is  attended  with  risk  of 
sadden  death  from  the  occurrence  of  dislocation.  The  most  important  points 
in  the  treaimeni  are  to  fix  the  head  and  neck  by  suitable  mecnanical  appli- 
ances, so  as  to  prevent  injurious  movements,  and  to  give  free  vent  to  any 
pus  that  may  be  formed,  lest  sufibcation  should  result  from  pressure  of  the 
abscess  upon,  or  its  bursting  into,  the  air-passages. 

■ecrotii  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  is  occasionally  seen  in 
cases  of  syphilitic  ulceration,  or  as  the  result  of  gunshot  or  other  injuries; 
and  cases  in  which  recovery  has  followed  the  discharge  of  large  sequestra. 


Sayre's  "jury  mast"  for  disease 
of  the  cervical  vertebrae. 
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'  Porulent  Ophthalmia  of  Adults,  Conia^fioug  vr  Egyptian  Ophthalmia  im 
called  &om  ita  prevaleoce  ae  an  eudemic  in  Egypt),  in  its  mildest  fonn  re- 
sembles catarrhal  ophthalmia,  but  often  runs  a  course  quite  as  severe  aa  the 
affection  which  results  from  the  contagion  of  gonorrhcea.  Purulent  oph- 
thalmia is  eminently  contagious,  and  often  prevails  as  an  epidemic.  It  may 
oriKiuat«  sporadically  from  variouB  forms  of  local  irritation. 

Sipnptomt. — A  muco-puruleut  and  afterwards  purulent  discharge,  with 
great  chemoeis,  and  inflammation  and  swelling  of  the  lids,  with  burning  pain, 
and  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance.  One  or  both  eyes  may  be 
attacked.  Opacity,  ulceration,  or  sloughing  of  tbe  cornea  may  ensue,  oi 
the  inflammation  may  spread  to  the  deeper  tissues  of  tiie  eye;  oraperusteni 
granular  condition  of  the  lids  may  be  developed. 

Tr&dmerd. — If  only  one  eye  be  affected,  the  other  should  be  effectually 
closed  by  means  of  Buller's  bandage  (page  440),  or  a  compreee  of  charpic 
covered  with  a  disk  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  the  whole  coated  with  collodion. 
This  may  be  removed  twice  a  day,  to  wash  and  inspect  the  organ.  In  mild 
cases,  astringent  and  detergent  applications,  as  recommended  for  catarrhal 
ophthalmia,  will  probably  prove  sufficient ;  but,  if  the  disease  assume  a  severe 
type,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  adopting  those  measures  which  were  ftilly  de- 
tailed in  speaking  of  Ophiholmic  Oonorrhaa,  (See  page  439.)  The  appli- 
cation of  copaiba  to  the  lower  eyelids,  cheeks,  and  temples,  is  recommended 
by  A.  R.  Hall.    Planat  and  Dabney  speak  well  of  the  topical  use  of  ergot. 

Diphtheritic  CoiyiuiotiTitis  is  an  affection  rarely  met  with  in  this  countiy, 
but  which  has  been  recently  well  described  by  Br.  Robert  Battler,  of  New 
York.     The  treatment  in  the  early  stages 
Fio.  338.  consists  in  the  application  of  iced  com- 

pressee,  with  frequent  syringine  with  luke- 
warm salt  and  water,  and  at  a  &ter  period 
in  the  cautious  use  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
Bergmeister  recommends  the  insufflatioD 
of  the  flowers  of  sulphur. 

TnberoulonB  Ulceration  of  the  conjunc- 
tiva, the  cornea  being  unaffected,  is  a  rare 
affection  described  by  Sattler  as  occurring 
in  the  latter  stages  oi  general  tuberculosis 

Qra&nlar  Lids  (  Traehoma)  is  a  coadition 
which  has  been  referred  to  in  the  preced- 
ing pages,  and  which  consists  of  a  rough, 
villous,  granular  state  of  the  palpebral 
GranuiMiid..  (joHis.)  Conjunctiva,  keeping  up  a  chronic  muco- 

purulent discharge,  causing  much  pain, 
and  inducing,  by  friction,  a  vascular  and  ha^  condition  of  the  oonea. 
There  are  two  conditions  to  which  the  name  of  granular  lids  la  commonlv 
applied,  one  consisting  merely  in  a  hypertrophiea  state  of  the  papillie,  and 
the  other  in  the  development  of  true  or  vegieular  granviaHotu,  which  are  by 
some  authors  regarded  as  new  formations,  the  result  of  inflammatory  action, 
and  bv  others  as  enlargements  of  the  closed  lymphatic  follicles.  These 
vesicular  granulations  appear  as  little  round  bodies,  like  the  grains  of  boiled 
sago,  often  occur  epidemically,  and  are  transmissible  by  contagion. 

SinnpUma. — Heat  and  a  sensation  as  of  sand  in  the  eye,  with  slight  photo- 
phobia, and  enough  discharge  of  muco-pus  to  glue  together  the  eyelids  dnrin{: 
the  night.    The  caruncle  and  tarsal  mat|;ins  of  the  lids  are  reddeoed,  ano 
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the  upper  lid  is  thickened  and  droope  over  the  eye.  The  cornea  becomes 
nebufous,  uneven,  and  extremely  vascular  (Trae/umiaiotu  Panntu),  and 
ulceration  sometimes  occurs.  The  palpebral  couiunctiva  may  eveutually 
undergo  contraction,  causing  Entri^on  and  DUtiekiagU. 

Treatment — In  some  cases,  conmter4rrUatwn  to  the  ouleide  of  the  lids,  as 
bv  the  application  of  the  tincture  of  iodine,  with  the  use  of  tonic»,  will  be 
sufficient.     Id  other  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  astringents  or  caus- 
tics to  the  granulations  themselves.     Various  articles  are  employed  for  this 
purpose,  such  as  a  solution  of  nitrais  of  silver,  gr.  v~xx  to  f  Jj  (Lawson)  the 
"  lapis  mitiffatus,"  or  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  diluted  b^  fusing  with  it 
nitrate  of  potassium  (Wells),  the  undiluted  Liquor  Potasta  (Dixon),  or,  which 
i*  a  bvorite  in  this  country,  the  blue-stone  or  crystallized  sulphate  of  copper. 
These  applicatioos  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days,  the 
urecaution  being  taken,  if  nitrate  of  silver  be  used,  to  neutralize  it  at  once 
Dv  the   injection  of  salt  and  water.    The  powdered  acetate  of  had  is 
another  remedy  which  is  occasionally  useful,  as  is  the  sulphate  of  quinia, 
dusted  into  the  eye  in  the  way  recommended  by  Bader.    Wolfe,  of  Glasgow, 
recommends  scarificatian  of  the  conjunctival  eul-de-sae,  and  the  application 
of  the  syrup  of  tannin  (Sij-fjj).     (hrbolic  acid  is  favorablv  spoken  of  by 
Chiaolm,  as  are  e/Uorine  loater  and  the  gti/eerate  of  tannin,  oy  the  younger 
.Schel,  and  iodoform,  by  Hayer.     If  the  cornea  be  ulcerated,  instillations  of 
ahvpia  should  be  practised,  and,  in  any  case,  advantage  may  be  derived 
^m  the  use  of  a  compressing  bandage.     Stokes,  of  Dublin,  has  su^ested 
the  use  of  delicate  ivory  plates,  applied  within  and  without  the  lid,  and  held 
together  by  a  spring  or  screw,  so  as  to  maintain  constant  pressure  upon  the 
granulations.     Inoculation,  with  the  matter  trom  a  case  of  purulent  ophthal- 
mia, has  been  siicccaafully  employed 
in  inveterate  cases  by  Bader,  Dixon, 
Lftwson,  and  others.     SymUetomy  or 
Feriiomif,  which  is  an  operation  con- 
noting in  the  excision  of  a  very  narrow 
hand  of  conjuncUva  and  subconjunc- 
tival tinue  from  around  the  cornea, 
may  be  practised  in  cases  of  pannus 
«bicb  persist  after  the  relief  of  gran- 
ular lids.     This  operation,  which  was 
introdaced  by  Fumari  in  1862,  is 
al'ws   recommended  by  Lawson,  as  a 
preliminary  to  purulent  inoculation. 
CuMthoptaab),  or  slitting  up  the  outer 
eanthoH,  and  stitching  ti^ther  the 
»kin  and  mucous  membrane  above  and 
beJow  au  as  to  prevent  readhesion,  is 
recommended  in  these  cases  by  Althof, 
Nores,  C.  R.  Agnew,  and  otners. 

Ptat^ffium.— This  IS  a  peculiar, 
fleshy  growth,  consisting  of  a  hypertrophy  of  the  conjunctiva  and  subcou- 
junctival  tissue,  which  is  most  common  in  warm  climates.  One  or  both 
*Tf»  mav  be  aflected,  the  growth  almost  invariably  occupying  the  inner  or 
pfjaj  ptt,rt  of  the  eye,  arising  by  a  fan-shaped  expansion  from  the  semilunar 
I'-id  and  lachrvraal  caruncle,  and  converging  as  it  approaches  the  cornea, 
the  rentre  of  wfcich  it  rarely  passes.  The  treatment  consists  in  excision,  which 
^  p«rfi>mied  bv  seizing  the  pteijgium  with  toothed  forceps,  raising  it  from 
:iie  sur&ce  of  tbe  eye,  and  snavmg  it  off  from  its  corneal  attachment,  then 
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turning  it  backwards  and  carefully  dieeectiog  it  from  its  base ;  the  growth 
is  apt  to  recur,  to  prevent  which  the  seat  of  attachment  may  be  toucbed 
every  two  or  three  days  with  a  crystal  of  blue-stone.  Another  operation, 
called  tratwplarUation,  consists  in  dividing  the  corneal  attachment,  tuniii^ 
the  pterygium  back,  and  fixing  its  free  extremity  in  an  incision  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  conjunctiva,  by  means  of  a  fine  suture;  or  the  growth  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  a  ligature  threaded  upon  two  needles,  and  intrwluced 
as  aeea  in  Fig.  339.  When  the  needles  are  cut  off,  the  pterygium  is  tnns- 
fised  by  three  ligatures,  by  the  tightening  of  which  it  is  effectually  strangu- 
lated. According  to  Dr.  Dabney,  the  growth  of  a  pterygium  may  he  checked 
by  the  local  use  of  ergot 

LspnB  of  the  Conjunctiva  is  usually  secondary  to  a  similar  condition  of 
the  neighboring  skin,  but,  according  to  Sattler,  may  occur  as  a  primary 
affection.  The  treatment  consists  in  repeated  cauterization  with  toe  solid 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  the  application  of  the  ointment  of  the  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury,  suitable  constitutional  remedies  being  at  the  same  time  admioi^ 
tered,  as  in  cases  of  lupus  occurring  in  other  parts. 

Fsoriaaii  and  Fityriaaif  of  the  conjunctiva  are  described  by  Terrier  aad 
Blazy  respectively. 

Tnmon  of  various  kinds  grow  from  the  conjunctiva,  and  may  be  readily 
excised  with  toothed  forceps  and  delicate  scissors,  curved  upon  the  flat. 
For  aerouH  cysts  occurring  in  this  region,  it  is  sufficient  to  cut  away  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  cyst,  and  then  touch  the  part  with  a  pointed  stick  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Diseases  of  Corhea,  Sclerotic,  and  Ciliary  Body. 

Keratitis  {ComeiiU,  Infiavanation  of  the  Oomea). — Essentially  a  disesi* 
of  malnutrition,  most  common  in 
Fio.  810.  children,  sometimes  arisine  from 

injury,  but  oft«n  from  no  obvious 
'  '  cause.    Both  eyes  are  usually  con- 

secutively affected,  the  course  of 
the  disease  extending  from  sii 
months  to  two  years.  TTie  W"p- 
toma  are  pinkness  (not  the  rednea 
of  conjunctivitis)  in  the  dliary  re- 
gion (see  page  675),  with  haziDe«« 
of  the  cornea,  dimnees  of  viaon. 
photophobia,  lachrymation,  pain, 
and  a  sensation  of  duet  in  the  eye, 
with  (in  the  stage  of  repur)  a  red 
appearance  of  uie  cornea  due  to 
ita  increased  vascularity,  the  re- 
sulting condition  of  Pantuu  Boroe- 
timefl  involving  almoet  the  whole 
-^  cornea.  In  favorable  cases  tbia 
increased  vascularity  gradually 
fades  away,  and  the  part  rteumM 
its  normal  appearance,  but  in  other 
cases  corneal  ulcers  are  developed 
and  retard  recovery.  Permanent  though  slight  dimness  of  vision  generally 
remains,  due  to  a  general  haziness  of  the  cornea,  or  to  the  formation  of  ■ 
Ntimla  in  the  pupClary  region. 
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TreatmenL — Internally^  attention  to  the  digestive  Unctions,  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  tonics,  such  as  iron  and  quinia,  and  of  opium  or  belladonna, 
if  there  be  much  pain  and  photophobia.  Locally,  the  use  of  sedatives,  par- 
tieularlj  belladonna  or  atropia,  with  counter-irritation  by  means  of  ioaine 
or  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  brow  and  upper  lid,  the  eyes 
being  protected  from  light  by  a  shade  or  dark-colored  glasses.  Dr.  Bull,  of 
New  York,  recommence  the  use  of  iodoform,  both  internally  and  as  a  topi- 
cal application.    Oppenheimer  employs  instillations  of  iced  water. 

Chronic  Interstitial  Keratitis  Ls  a  frequent  manifestation  of  hereditary 
typhilM  (see  p.  463).  Hutchinson  recommends  the  cautious  use  of  mercury, 
applied  by  inunction  behind  the  ear.  Attention  to  the  digestive  functions, 
and  the  administration  of  tonics,  are  also  necessary.  Bader  recommends 
the  use  of  croton  chloral  hydrate  in  doses  of  gr.  v-x,  three  times  a  day. 

Stnunous  Keratitis,  in  its  course  and  symptoms,  resembles  the  simple 
form  of  the  affection  already  described ;  the  photophobia  and  lachrymation 
are  more  marked,  and  corneal  ulceration  ia  apt  to  occur.  The  treabment  con- 
sii^ts  in  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil  and  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of 
iron,  and  in  improving  the  hygienic  surroundings  of  the  patient. 

Phlyctenular  Keratitis. — Closely  allied  with  the  preceding,  is  this  affec- 
tion, which  is  also  known  as  Phlyctenular  or  Scrofutoua  OphSkalmia,  and  as 
Herpes  Oomecs;  it  frequently  Accom'psmes phlycteniUar  conjunctivitis  (p.  665). 
This  disease,  which  occurs  in  ouite  young  children,  is  attended  with  intense 
photophobia  and  spasms  of  tne  orbicularis  palpebrarum  {blepharospasm) y 
which  often  renders  the  induction  of  anaesthesia  necessary  before  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  can  be  made.  The  affection  receives  its  name  from  the 
existence,  usually  near  the  corneal  margin,  of  phlyctenular  or  herpetic  vesi- 
cles, which  burst,  leaving  superficial  but  slowly  healinj?  ulcers.  The  treat' 
meni  is  essentially  that  of  keratitis  in  general ;  if,  as  often  happens,  there  is 
eczema  of  the  lids,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  borax  lotions. 
The  administration  of  arsenic  is  recommended  by  Wells,  in  some  cases,  as  is 
calomel  insufflation,  when  the  disease  has  become  chronic.  Power  speaks 
favorably  of  the  internal  administration  of  belladonna.  A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  eserine  f gr.  ij  to  fSj)  is  recommended  by  H.  W.  Williams  as  a  local  appli- 
cation. The  affection  is  apt  to  recur,  and  frequently  produces  permanent 
opacity  or  even  perforation  of  the  cornea.  For  the  accompanying  blepharo- 
spamny  C.  R.  Agnew  and  Comwell  recommend  forcible  separation  of  the 
eyelids,  and  exposure  of  the  eye  to  the  air. 

Snppnratiye  Keratitis. — This  affection  may  be  excited  by  traumatic 
causes,  or  may  be  secondary  to  other  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  eye.  Sup- 
purative keratitis  is,  as  its  name  implies,  attended  with  the  formation  of  pus 
between  the  layers  of  the  cornea,  in  one  part  only,  or  throughout  its  struc- 
ture. The  resulting  Abscess  of  the  Cornea  usually  bursts  exteriorly,  leaving 
an  unhealthy-looking  ulcer ;  out  occasionally  opens  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye,  giving  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  Hypopyon.  A  small 
abscess  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cornea,  from  its  fancied  resemblance  to  the 
lunula  of  the  thumb-nail,  is  called  Onyx,  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use 
of  tonics  and  anodynes,  with  good  food  and  stimulants  if  necessary.  Locally, 
atropia  should  be  freely  used,  with  a  compressing  bandage,  or,  in  cases  unat- 
tended with  pain  or  intolerance  of  light  (the  non-inflammatory  form  of 
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Wells),  warm  chamomile  fomentations.  Paracentesis  of  the  cornea  may  be 
performed  once  or  oHener,  serving  to  relieve  intra-ocular  tension,  and  to 
evacuate  the  pus  if  h3rpopyon  be  present.  If  the  abscess  be  central,  an  iri- 
dectomy should  be  performed  opposite  a  clear  portion  of  the  cornea. 

FaracenteBis  ComeflB  is  performed  by  puncturing  the  cornea  near  its 
lower  margin  with  a  broad  needle  held  flatwise,  the  point  being  kept  well 
forward,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the  lens  ;  bv  rotating  the  needle  slightly 
on  its  long  axis,  the  opening  is  rendered  patulous,  allowing  the  slow  escape 

of  the  aqueous  humor  and  of 

Fig.  341.  any  pus  that  may  be  present. 

/^  jL^r  The  operation  is  completed  by 

'^^^     .^==^  restoring  the  needle  to  its  origi- 

'nal  position,  and  quickly  with- 
drawing  it.  This  little  opera- 
tion is  usually  facilitated  by 
separating  the  lids  with  a  e^top 
speculum,  and  steadying  the 
eye  with  suitable  fixation  for- 
ceps. Anesthesia  may  be  em- 
ployed if  desirable. 


Paracentesis  corneae.    (Erichsbn.) 


Ulcers  of  the  Cornea. — ^Tbese 
may  result  from  various  forms 
of  conjunctivitis  and  keratitis, 
or  may  apparently  originate  pri- 
marily, as  the  result  of  depraved  health  and  malnutrition.  Several  varie- 
ties of  corneal  ulcer  are  aescribed  by  systematic  writers,  as  the  superficial 
and  deep,  the  transparent  and  nebulous,  the  sloughing,  and  the  crescentic  or 
chisellea  ulcer.  These  names  sufficiently  explain  themselves.  The  deep  and 
sloughing  ulcers  are  apt  to  lead  to  perforation,  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
which,  the  membrane  of  Descemet,  with,  according  to  Stellwag,  the  poete- 
rior  layer  of  the  cornea,  may  bulge  forwards  through  the  site  of  the  ulcer, 
forming  a  transparent  vesicle  which  is  called  Keratocele  or  Hernia  of  tJie 
Cornea.  During  the  stage  of  repair,  in  any  case  of  corneal  ulcer,  enlai^ged 
vessels  may  be  seen  running  from  the  margin  to  the  ulcerated  sorface ; 
should  these  vessels  remain  permanently  after  cicatrization,  the  condition 
usually  known  as  chronic  vascular  ulcer  results. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  ulcers  of  the  cornea  usually  requires  the 
administration  of  tonics  and  good  food,  with  attention  to  the  digestive  func- 
tions. Locally,  soothing  applications  are  commonly  indicated,  such  as 
lotions  of  belladonna  or  poppy-heads,  the  instillation  of  atropia  or  e^erine^ 
hypodermic  injections  of  morphia,  etc,  Hayer  recommends  the  employmenl 
of  iodoform.  It  is  only  in  chronic  cases  that  stimulating  appUeoHons  are 
ever  proper,  and  even  in  these  they  should  be  used  with  caution.  Syndet- 
tomy  (see  page  667)  has  been  occasionally  employed  with  advantage  in  the 
treatment  of  the  crescentic  ulcer,  which  is  a  very  intractable  form  of  the 
afiection.  Paracentesis  cornea  is  often  of  use  in  cases  of  sloughing  ulcer. 
This  operation  should  be  performed  (through  the  floor  of  the  ulcer;  when- 
ever perforation  is  threatened,  a  compressing  bandage  being  subsequently 
applied.  If  the  intra-ocular  tension  oe  very  great,  iridectomy  may  be  prvf- 
erable.  During  the  stage  of  repair,  the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to 
take  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and,  if  the  part  fall  into  the  condition  of  the 
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chronic  vascular  ulcer,  a  compressing  bandage  and  a  seton  in  the  temporal 
region  will  often  prove  of  service. 

Fistula  of  the  Cornea  may  result  from  a  wound,  or  from  the  imperfect 
healing  of  a  perforating  ulcer.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of 
a  compressing  bandage,  in  touching  the  edges  of  the  fistulous  orifice  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  or,  if  these  fail,  in  the  performance  of  an  iridectomy.  Some- 
times the  fistulous  condition  is  maintained  by  the  irritation  caused  by  a 
wounded  lens,  which  should  then  be  removed.  As  a  last  resort,  Lawson 
recommends  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  bringing  them  together 
with  a  fine  silk  suture.  The  intentional  formation  of  a  corneal  fistula  is 
recommended  (under  the  name  of  Keratectomy)  in  some  cases  of  ophthal- 
mitis, by  Spencer  Watson. 

Opacities  of  the  Cornea. — Nebula  is  the  slightest  form  of  opacity,  con- 
sisting of  a  mere  filmy  cloudiness  which  may  oe  superficial  or  interstitial, 
and  which  commonly  results  from  keratitis  or  superficial  ulceration.  Albugo 
or  Leueoma  is  a  dense  opacity,  due  to  the  cicatrization  of  a  deep  ulcer,  as  of 
a  8mall-pox  pustule. 

TVeaiment — Various  remedies  are  employed  for  nebula,  such  as  the  insuf- 
flation of  calomel,  or  the  use  of  lotions  containing  corrosive  sublimate,  oil  of 
turpentine,  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc,  iodide  of  potassium,  sulphate  of  sodium, 
or  common  salt.  A  weak  ointment  of  the  red  or  yellow  oxide  of  mercury  is 
highly  spoken  of  by  Wells.  LeucomUf  which  is  usually  incurable,  may  re- 
Quire  the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupil  opposite  a  clear  portion  of  the  cornea. 
Opacity  resulting  from  the  injudicious  application  of  preparations  of  lead  to 
an  ulcerated  cornea,  may  be  remedied  by  shaving  off  tne  deposit  with  a  deli- 
cate knife,  convex  on  its  cutting  edge :  after  the  operation,  the  abraded  sur- 
fiice  should  be  protected  by  applying  a  drop  of  olive  or  castor  oil,  and  bv  the 
use  of  cold  water  dressing.  The  same  treatment  may  be  required  if  calcare- 
CUB  degeneration  occur  in  an  ordinary  leucoma.  In  order  to  obviate  the  de- 
formity caused  by  opacities  of  the  cornea,  Wecker,  C.  B.  Tavlor,  Levis,  of  this 
city,  and  others,  recommend  that  the  opaque  spots  should  be  tinted  with 
various  coloring  matters,  as  in  the  familiar  operation  of  UfUooing,  Power, 
Gradenigo,  Schooler,  and  others,  go  ftirther,  and  having  removed  the  opaque 
nortion,  transplant  a  segment  of  a  rabbit's  or  dog's  cornea  to  supply  the  de- 
fidency.  These  operations  have  occasionally  been  followed  by  irido-cyclitis, 
and  should  not  be  resorted  to,  therefore,  without  due  caution.  Sellerbeck 
and  Wolfe  have  successfully  transplanted  portions  of  the  cornea  from  the 
extirpated  eyes  of  other  patients. 

Conical  Cornea. — The  cornea  retains  its  transparency,  but  assumes  a 
conical  form,  the  apex  of  the  projection  being  commonlv  central.  Vision  is 
interfered  with  by  the  development  of  myopia  (short-sightedness)  and  astig- 
waHgm,  the  latter  being  a  general  term  for  want  of  symmetry  in  the  state  of 
refraction  of  different  meridians  of  the  eye.  In  slight  cases,  vision  may  be 
aided  bv  the  use  of  concave  glasses,  with  a  diaphragm  containing  a  circular 
or  slit-fihaped  perforation,  but  in  most  instances  an  iridodesU  should  be  per- 
formed, or,  if  there  be  much  intraocular  tension,  a  small  upward  iridectomy. 
Another  plan,  suggested  by  Von  Graefe,  is  the  formation  of  an  ulcer  on  the 
apex  of  the  protrusion,  by  cutting  off  a  small  superficial  flap  and  subsequently 
cauterizing  the  surface.  The  contraction  which  accompanies  the  cicatriza- 
tion of  the  ulcer  diminishes  the  conicity  of  the  cornea.  Bader  and  Nunne- 
ley  have  modified  Von  Graefe's  operation  by  cutting  off  the  flap  and  bringing 
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the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  delicate  sutures.    Chisolm  punctures 
the  cornea  with  a  needle  heated  to  redness. 

Xerato-globns,  Hydrophthalmia,  or  Buphfhalmos,  is  an  afiection  analo- 
gous to  the  preceding,  consisting  in  a  uniform,  spherical  bulfl;ing  of  the 
whole  cornea.  If  the  disease  be  rapidly  increasing,  a  large  irideetcmy  may 
be  performed,  whUe  if  vision  be  lost,  and  the  protrusion  prevent  the  closure 
of  the  eyelids,  excmon  may  be  indicated. 

Staphyloma. — ^When  perforation  follows  an  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  the 
iris  commonly  falls  forwards.  If  the  corneal  aperture  be  very  small,  no 
protrusion  may  occur,  the  iris  merely  adhering  to  the  inner  corneal  8Ui£ioe 
(anterior  synechia) ;  under  other  circumstances  prolapse  of  the  iris  takes 
place,  the  protrusion  increases  by  the  distention  produced  by  the  pressure  of 
the  accumulating  aqueous  humor,  adhesion  to  the  mamn  of  the  ulcer  fol- 
lows, and  the  surface  assumes  a  cicatricial  character.  The  portion  of  cornea 
immediately  surrounding  the  protrusion  also  yields,  and  a  disfiguring  projec- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  eye  results,  which  is  called  daphylmML  v  arious 
forms  of  staphyloma  are  described  by  systematic  writers  as  staphyloma  of 
the  iriSy  partial  or  complete  staphyloma  of  the  cornea,  and  staphyloma  raee- 
mo9um  (in  which  perforation  occurs  at  several  points) ;  again,  surgeons  speak 
of  ciliary  staphytoma,  or  anterior^  staphyloma  of  the  8clerotic--ihia  condition 
consisting  of  a  series  of  bulgings  of  the  weakened  sclerotic  (through  which 
the  dark  hue  of  the  ciliarjr  body  is  perceptible),  and  resulting  from  injury 
of  the  part,  or  from  chronic  irido-choroiditis.  When  the  staphyloma  entirely 
surrounds  the  cornea,  it  is  said  to  be  annular. 

1.  Staphyloma  of  the  Iris. — ^Prolapse  of  the  iris  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
vented.  If  the  threatened  perforation  be  centred,  the  pupil  should  be  dilated 
with  atropia  so  as  to  keep  the  iris  out  of  the  way,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  the  ulcer  be  marginal,  the  Calabar  bean  should  be  UJBed  to  contract  the 
pupil.    The  alternate  use  of  these  substances  may  also  prove  useful  in 

breaking  up  an  arderior  synechia.     If  prolapse  of 
Fig.  842.  the  iris  nave  actually  occurred,  an  attempt  may  be 

made  to  replace  the  protrusion  with  a  delicate  probe, 
aided  by  the  instillation  of  atropia.  If  this  &il,  the 
prolapsed  iris  should  be  punctured,  so  as  to  lei  it 
collapse,  a  compressing  bandage  being  then  applied ; 
or  the  prolapsed  or  staphylomatous  iris  may  be  punc- 
tured, and  then  excised  close  to  the  cornea  with 
curved  scissors,  a  compressing  bandage  being  u«e<i 
as  before.  Finally,  if  tne  prolapse  or  staphyloma  be 
Prolapse  of  the  im.  oxtcnsive,  a  large  iridectomy  may  be  performed  in 

(MxLLBR.)  an  opposite  direction,  this  operation  diminishing  the 

intraocular  tension,  and  thus  lessening  or  at  least  pre- 
venting the  increase  of  the  projection,  while  it  also  affords  an  artificial  pupil 
if  that  should  be  required.  Another  plan  of  treating  prolapsed  iris  eon«5t^ 
in  touching  the  protruding  portion  with  a  pointed  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  recommended  by  Dixon. 

9  Partial  Staphyloma  of  the  Cornea. — ^This  may  be  considered  as  an 
agjD^ravated  degree  of  Staphyloma  of  the  Iris.     The  treatment  consists  in 

^  Posterior  staphyloma  18  a  projection  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  eye,  met  with  la 
severe  cases  of  myopia. 
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the  formation  of  an  artificial  pupU,  oppoeite  a  healthy  part  of  the  cornea,  bj 
irideetomy. 

3.  ComplBte  Btaphyloma  of  the  Cornea  eignifiee  a  staphylomatous  con- 
dition of  the  entire  corneal  aurface.  Ite  occurrence  may  be  sometimes 
prevented  by  an  earlv  removal  of 

the  leju,  either  immediately  after  Fio.  348. 

the  sloughing  of  the  cornea,  or  at 
a  later  period — when  the  opera- 
tion iBKy  be  performed  as  directed 
by  Bowman,  by  the  use  of  a 
broad  needle  to  break  up  the 
lens,  and  a  curette  to  favor  the 
evacuation  of  any  part  that  is  dif- 
fluent. Fully  formed,  complete 
staphyloma  may  be  treated  by 
OMeittion,  the  teion,  gtranffulo' 
tion,  or  exeigion  of  the  eye. 

(1.)  Abteugion  may  be  per- 
formed by  either  Beer't,  Scar- 
pit';  OrUeheti'i,  or  Garter's  me- 
thod. The  first  consists  in  trans- 
fixing the  staphyloma  with  a 
Beer  B  knife  (Fig.  343),  at  the 
junction  of  the  upper  and  mid- 
dle thirds,  and  cutting  downwards. „ -_    

then  divided  with  scissors,  and  the  broad  wound  left  to  heal  by  granulatioi 

Searpa'i  plan  differs  from  the  above,  in  that  a  flap  is  formed  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  staphyloma  and  laid  down  over  the  wound. 

CritateU's  method  consists  in  passing  four  or  five  curved  needles,  armed 
with  ailk,  across  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  and  then  removing  an  elliptical 


The  remaining  bridge  of  tissue  is 


Critcbett'i  opcntloD  for  >aph]rli 


ac^rmeot  with  probe-pointed  scissors  introduced  through  a  puncture  made 
with  a  Beer's  knife.  The  operation  is  completed  by  carefully  tying  the 
suturea,  when  a  linear  wound  results  (Fig.  344). 

Carter'*  plan  is  to  unite  the  recti  muscles  by  catgut  sutures,  and  then  close 
the  wound  superficially  by  stitches  passed  through  the  conjunctiva  only. 

2.  j  A  aeUm  may  be  formed  through  the  base  of  the  staphyloma,  as  recom- 
mended by  Von  Graefe,  the  thread  being  removed  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
4S 
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four  or  forty-eight  hours.  Suppurative  choroiditis  ensues,  which  induces 
shrinking  and  atrophy  of  the  globe,  allowing  the  application  of  an  artificial 
eye.     Wecker  employs  a  thread  of  carboliz^  catgut. 

(3.)  The  staphyloma  may  be  strangulated,  in  part  or  wholly,  by  Borelli*B 
method,  which  consists  in  transfixing  the  prominence  with  two  needles,  in- 
troduced at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  throwing  aroimd  them  a  fine 
ligature,  as  in  operating  for  nsBvus. 

(4.)  Excision  of  the  eye  (the  mode  of  performing  which  will  be  described 
hereafter)  is  particularly  indicated  in  any  case  of  staphyloma  in  which  the 
deep  portions  of  the  eye  are  believed  to  be  diseased. 

4.  Ciliary  Staphyloma,  when  resulting  from  irido-choroiditis,  may  be  oc- 
casionally arrested  in  its  early  stages  by  iridecUnny,  but  when  caused  by  a 
rupture  of  the  sclerotic,  is  probably  incurable.  If,  in  such  a  case,  vision  be 
entirely  lost,  and  the  stapnyiomatous  globe  a  source  of  irritation,  ezeisum 
may  be  properly  resorted  to. 

Sclerotitis  and  Cyclitis  (Inflammation  of  the  Sclerotic  and  Ciliary  Body). — 
These  affections  constantly  coexist,  and  are  usually  secondary  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  iris  or  choroid,  though  they  may  occur  primarily,  as  the  result  of 
traumatic  causes.  Systematic  writers  recognize  two  varieties  of  cyclitis, 
the  serous  and  suppurative — ^the  latter  being  the  graver  form  of  the  afiection. 

Symptoms, — There  are  pain  and  tenderness  in  the  ciliary  region,  with 
photophobia  and  lachrymation,  impairment  of  vision,  increased  intra-ocular 
tension,  sub-conjunctival  injection  (constituting  a  distinct  pink  zone  around 
the  cornea),  cloudiness  of  uie  vitreous,  dilatation  of  the  veins  of  the  iri^, 
inactivity  or  distortion  of  the  pupil  (^om  coincident  iritis),  with,  perhaps, 
turbidity  of  the  aqueous  humor,  and,  in  the  worst  cases,  hypopyon.  Sclero- 
titis andf  cyclitis,  in  their  milder  forms,  are  often  seen  in  rheumatic  subjects. 
constituting  what  was  formerly  called  Rheumaiic  Ophihalmia,  and  under 
this  head  belongs  anatomically  the  eye  affection  observed  in  cases  of  ganor- 
rhoeal  rheumatism  (see  page  441). 

Treatment. — If  the  pain  be  very  great,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the 
temple,  followed  by  warm  fomentations  and  the  administration  of  opktm. 
The  state  of  the  prima  vice  should  be  attended  to,  and  the  strength  of  the 
patient  maintained  by  means  of  nutritious  food,  and  stimulatits  if  necessary. 
Quinia  may  usually  oe  given  with  advantage,  together  with  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  the  oil  of  turpentine  (in  drachm  doses)  if  the  iris  be  much  in- 
volved. Copaiba  is  recommended  by  A.  R.  Hall.  In  a  very  urgent  case  it 
may  be  proper  to  administer  mercury,  either  by  inunction,  or  internally  in 
combination  with  opium.  Freauent  instillations  of  atropia  should  be  prac- 
tised throughout  the  course  or  the  disease.  Iridectomy  may  occafiionally 
prove  beneficial  at  an  early  stage  of  the  affection,  while,  in  cases  resulting 
from  injury,  excision  of  the  globe  should  be  resorted  to  without  hesitation,  U* 
the  other  eye  be  threatened  with  sympathetic  implication. 

Episcleritis  is  the  name  given  to  a  small,  dusky-red,  sub-conjunctiTal 
swelling,  which  usually  appears  on  the  temporal  side  of  the  cornea,  and 
sometimes  causes  a  good  deal  of  irritation  ana  pain,  running  a  very  chronic 
course,  and  being  prone  to  recur.  The  treatment  consists  in  subduing  iriita- 
tion  by  the  use  of  atropia,  and  then  employing  weak  collyria  of  the  chloride 
or  sulphate  of  zinc,  rower  recommends  the  internal  administration  of  a 
combination  of  aconite,  colchicum,  and  camphor,  while  Wecker  employs 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpine.  Seely,  of 
Cincinnati,  advocates  the  local  use  of  eserine. 
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Tiunon  of  the  Solerotio. — Knapp  has  recorded  a  remarkable  case  of 
intTE-ocular  enchondroma,  origiiiating  from  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclerotic. 
The  growth  was  removed  by  Chisolm,  of  Maryland,  and  ten  days  after- 
wards the  common  carotid  artery  was  tied  for  secondary  hemorrhage,  the 
patient  dying  from  tetanus  three  days  subsequently. 

Oififlcmtion  of  the  Ciliary  Body  has  been  observed  by  Haynee  Walton, 
and  by  Lundy,  of  Michigan. 

Diseases  of  the  Iris. 

Utia,  or  InfiammaUon  of  the  In*,  may  be  a  primary  or  a  secondary  affec- 
tion. Primary  iriHt  may  be  due  to  some  systemic  disease,  such  as  syphilis 
or  rheumatism,  or  may  result  from  exposure  to  cold,  &om  injuries,  etc. 
When  secondarily  involving  the  ciliary  body  or  choroid,  it  receives  the 
name  of  Irido-cyelitit  or  lTM»-ehoToidiiia.  Secondary  iriiit  is  caused  by  the 
extension  of  inflammation  from  ueighborlng  structures,  as  the  cornea, 
choroid,'  etc.  Different  clarifications  of  iritis  are  adcpted  by  authors,  the 
best  perhaps  being  that  of  Wells,  who  speaks  of  the  Simple,  Serous,  Parerir- 
dupnatous,  and  Syphilitic  varietiet. 

Symptoms. — The  following  symptoms  are  common  to  all  forms  of  iritis: 
fl.)  Bfhrked  mb-amJMndival  iiijeelicm,  giving  rise  to  the  characteristic  ciliary 
zone,  which  is  easily  recognized  by  its  pink  color,  its  deep,  sub-conjunctival 
character,  and  the  radiating  course  of  the  enlarged  vessels.  It  is  often 
accompanied  by  general  sunusion  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  sometimes  by 
chemoeis.  (2.)  A  contracted  and  slug^h 
■late  of  the  pupil,  which,  owing  to  the  forms-  Pio.  846. 

tion  of  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule 
iif  the  lens  (gynechia  posterior),  assumes,  when 
acted  upon  by  atropia,  an  irregular  and  dis- 
torted outline.  If  the  synechia  be  complete, 
the  pupil  is  not  at  all  dilatable,  and  soon 
beeomea  occluded  by  inflammatory  lymph. 
In  aertnu  iritis,  however,  the  pupil  is  often 
abDormally  dilaUd.  (Z.)  The  im  loses  its 
natural  lustre,  and  becomes  discolored;  its 
Ftriated  appearance  is  obscured,  owing  to  in- 

flanunalory  swelling;  its  vessels  may  oecome  enlai^:ed  and  varicose;  while 
beads  of  lymph  may  perhaps  be  delected  upon  its  surface.  The  change  of 
color  is  even  greater  apparently  than  in  reality,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
aqueous  humor,  which  is  often  turbid  from  the  a<unixture  of  flocculent  lymph 
nr  pus.  This  may  accumulate  in  such  quantities  as  to  form  a  hypopyon. 
'4.)  Vition  is  impaired,  partly  by  the  diminished  transparency  of  the  aque- 
oofl  humor,  but  also  in  many  cases  by  the  coexistence  of  eyditu,  which  alters 
the  accommodation  of  the  eye,  and  often  causes  turbidity  of  the  vitreous 
Qp.  674).  (5.)  Pain  is  usually  a  prominent  symptom  of  iritis,  though  in 
some  cases,  particularly  of  the  syphilitic  form  of  the  affection,  it  is  almost 
or  altogether  absent.  The  pain  is  deeply  seated  in  the  eyeball,  and  often 
extends  to  the  forehead,  temple,  and  nose,  assuming  a  neuralgic  character, 
and  being  worst  at  night.  Tenderness  in  the  ciliary  region  indicates  the 
piMcncc  of  cyclitis.  (6.)  Fitotophoina  and  lachrymatton  are  not  usually  very 
mtense — much  less  so,  indeed,  toan  in  many  cases  of  keratitis. 

Simple  or  Idiopaihie  iritis  presents  the  symptoms  above  described  in  a  mild, 

om«  lyitsmatic  writen  detcrilM  choroido-iritia  Mparalely  frotn  trufo-«Ao- 
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and  Parenchymatoua  iritis  in  a  severe,  form,  the  latter  variety  being  that  in 
which  suppuration  chiefly  occurs,  leading  sometimes  to  perforation  of  the 
cornea  and  permanent  loss  of  sight.  Serous  iritis  is  especially  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  lymphy  deposits,  and  by  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
aqueous  humor,  leading  to  augmented  intra-ocular  tension  and  consequent 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  Serous  iritis  often  accompanies  choroiditis  and  reti- 
nitis, and  is  the  form  sometimes  assumed  by  Sympaihetic  Ophthahnia;  it  is 
also  seen  in  connection  with  hereditary  syphilis.  The  so-called  RkeumuHc 
iritis  belongs  to  one  or  other  of  the  above  varieties,  and  is  often  associated 
with  sclerotitis  in  cases  of  gonorrhoeal  rheumatism  (pp.  441, 674).  The  true 
Syphilitic  iritis  belongs  to  the  parenchymatous  variety  of  the  affection,  being 
an  accompaniment  of  tertiary  syphilis,  and  characterized  by  a  deposit  of 
yellow  tubercles  which  are  strictly  analogous  to  gummatous  tumors  (p.  459) ; 
the  iritis  of  secondary  syphilis,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  ordinary  iritis,  simple, 
serous,  or  parenchymatous,  which  is  not  essentially  dependent  on  syphilitic 
infection  (see  p.  457).  8.  M.  Burnett  describes,  under  the  name  of  spof igy 
or  fibrinous  irvtis,  a  form  of  the  disease  characterized  by  intense  pain  and 
very  rapid  and  extensive  exudation  of  a  fibrinous  material,  which  is  sub- 
sequently absorbed,  the  absorption  beginning  at  the  periphery. 

Any  rorm  of  iritis  may  be  met  with  as  a  recun'ent  affection,  particularly 
in  rheumatic  and  syphilitic  persons. 

Treatment, — The  use  of  atropia^  is  unquestionably  the  most  important  point 
in  the  treatment  of  iritis.  A  strong  solution  should  be  employed  (at  lea^ 
gr.  iv  to  fSj),  and  this  may  be  applied  in  very  urgent  cases,  as  advised  by 
Wells,  at  intervals  of  five  minutes,  for  half  an  hour,  three  times  a  day.  The 
advantages  ^ined  by  the  use  of  atropia  are  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
thus  preventmg  the  occurrence  of  synechia  posterior,  the  physiological  rest 
secured  to  the  iris  by  paralyzing  its  circular  fibres,  and  the  diminution  of 
intra-ocular  tension.  Even  if  adhesions  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens  are  already 
formed,  these  can  oftien  be  stretched  and  even  ruptured  by  the  unsparing 
use  of  atropia.  Hypodermic  injections  of  morphia  may  be  administered  to 
relieve  pain,  and  the  same  remedy  may  be  employed  as  an  antidote  in  the 
rare  event  of  a  poisonous  effect  being  produced  by  the  passas^e  of  atropia 
through  the  lachrymal  puncta  into  the  throat.  Leeches  to  the  temple  are 
often  serviceable  in  relieving  the  intense  ciliary  neuralgia,  and  are  also  of 
use  in  lessening  intra-ocular  tension,  and  thus  preparing  the  way  for  the 
action  of  atropia.  Paracentesis  of  the  Cornea  may  also  be  employed  for  the 
latter  purpose,  and  is  particularly  indicated  if  the  aqueous  humor  be  cloudy, 
or  if  hypopyon  be  present.  Mercury  is  certainly  a  valuable  remedy  in  thoee 
cases  of  iritis  in  which  there  is  an  abundant  formation  of  inflammatory 
lymph,  but  is  by  no  means  so  essential  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It  may 
be  given  internally,  in  combination  with  opium,  or  may  be  employed  by 
inunction.  Iodide  of  potassium  and  oil  of  turpentine  are  particularly  useful 
in  cases  of  syphilitic  and  rheumatic  iritis.  Copaiba  is  recommended  by 
Macnamara,  Hall,  and  other  Indian  surgeons,  and  the  salicylate  of  sodium 
by  Chisolm,  of  Baltimore.  Finally,  iriaedomy  may  be  required,  if  there  be 
extensive  and  firm  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens,  or  if, 
as  in  some  cases  of  serous  iritis,  there  be  a  marked  increase  of  intra-^xnilar 
tension. 


Tnmors  of  the  Iris. — If  of  a  cystic  nature,  the  proper  remedy  is  iridfdamy, 
the  cyst  being  removed  with  its  seat  of  attachment.     Excision  of  the  m*ire 

^  As  a  mydriatic  for  use  in  correcting  errors  of  refraction,  Dr.  S.  D.  Rislej  pr»fen 
a  two-grain  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  duboisia,  or  a  two-  to  six-grain  solution  of  hoiu** 
tropine  hydrobromate. 
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with  a  bluDt  nlver  or  platiDum  TyrreH'B  hook.     R.  6.  Carter  has  modilied 
this  operation  by  cutting  off  a  portion  of  the  iria  with  delicate  Bcissore 
(Wecker's)  introduced  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber of  the  eye,  and  subsequently  withdrawing  f  lo-  8*9. 
the  severed  fragment  with  forcepe.                          ,^^^^^^^— --f^^^^r 

Lridodeiii. — This  operation  was  introduced  Tymii'i  hook. 

by  Critchett,  and  is  adapted  to  the  formation 

of  an  artificial  pupil  in  cases  of  opaque  or  conical  cornea,  lamellar  cataract, 
etc.  It  is  performed  by  making  an  incision,  with  a  broiid  needle,  at  the 
junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic,  a  loop  of  fine  black  silk  (Fig.  350, 
A)  being  laid  around  the  wound 

as  eooD  as  the  needle  is  withdrawn.  ^'Q-  ^^ 

Ad  iris  hook  is  then  passed  through 
the  loop,  and  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  seizing  a  portioD  of  iris 
by  its  pupillary  margin, and  bring- 
ing it  out,  when  the  loop  is  tight- 
ened by  an  assistant  drawing  with 
forceps  upon  its  free  extremities. 
The  ends  of  the  ligature  being  cut 
off,  the  eye  is  bandaged,  the  loop 
coming  away  in  two  or  three  dava, 
and  leaving  the  iris  adherent  to  tlie 
point  of  incision.  If  it  be  only  de- 
sired to  displace  or  enlarge  the  original  pupil,  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
iria  may  be  seized  with  canula  forceps  (Fig,  351),  introduced  through  the 
loop  (instead  of  the  hook),  the  remainder  of  tbe  operation  being  conducted 

Fig.  361. 


an  already  described,  A  dovhle  iridodem  (one  downwards,  and,  aft«r 
several  days,  another  made  upwards)  has  been  recommended  by  Bowman 
in  cases  of  couical  cornea. 

Artiflcial  Pupil  by  Incialon  (Iridotomy). — This  operation  may  be  prac- 
tised in  cases  in  which  the  lens  is  absent  (as  afi«r  cataract  extraction),  and 
in  which  the  pupil  is  entirely  occluded.  It  is  performed  by  simply  splitting 
the  fibres  of  the  irU  with  a  broad  needle,  the  retraction  usually  affitrding  a 
fluScient  pupil.  Under  other  circumstances,  a  Tyrrell's  hook  may  be  intro- 
duced, and  tne  operation  converted  into  a  small  iridectomy.  Bowman  has 
modified  this  operation  by  excising  a  triangular-shaped  piece  of  iris,  with 
delicate  scissors  introduced  through  a  corneal  wound.  Iridntomy  is  also 
employed  by  Bowman  and  Wecker  in  cases  of  zonular  cataract,  opacity  of 
the  cornea,  etc.,  the  former  surgeon  employing  a  knife  blunt  at  the  point 
and  back,  which  is  introduced  behind  the  iris  and  made  to  cut  forwards, 
and  the  latter  employing  a  triangular  keratome  and  delicate  forceps  Bcissors. 
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Wecker's  operation  has  also  been  successfully  employed  in  a  number  of 
cases  by  Dr.  H.  D.  Noyes,  of  New  York. 

Corelysis  is  an  operation  practised  by  Streatfield  and  Weber,  for  the 
detachment  of  adhesions  paflsing  between  the  pupillary  margin  of  the  iris 
and  the  capsule  of  the  lens.    It  consists  in  making,  with  a  broad  needle,  a 

corneal  wound  at  a  convenient  point,  and  then 
Fig.  362.  ^^j^  ^  spatula-hook  (Fig.  852)  passed  behind 

the  adhesion,  drawing  forwards  and  slowly  rup- 

spatuia-hook.  turiug  the  latter.        .        ^       ^ 

Fasaavants  Operation^  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  same  object,  consists  in  making  a  amall  opening  at  the  edj^  of 
the  cornea,  introducing  suitable  forceps  and  seizing  a  fold  of  the  ins  in 
close  proximity  to  the  synechia ;  the  latter  is  then  torn  loose  from  its  attach- 
ment to  the  lens,  and  the  forceps  disengaged  and  cautiously  withdrawn, 
care  being  taken  to  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  prolapse  of  the  irin. 

Iridodialyiis  is  an  operation  employed  in  cases  of  extensive  central 
opacity  of  the  cornea;  it  consists  in  tearing  loose  the  ciliary  aUaehmeni  of 
the  iris,  thus  forming  a  peripheral  artificial  pupil. 

Cataract. 

An  opaque  condition  of  the  crystalline  lens,  of  its  capsule,  or  of  both,  is 
called  cataractf  the  several  conditions  being  distinguished  by  the  names  len- 
ticvlary  capsxUary  and  oapsulo-lenlicular,  A  collection  of  lymph  or  blood  in 
front  of  the  lens  is  sometimes  called  epurums  cataract.  Cataracts  are  clas^- 
fied  according  to  their  mode  of  origin,  as  idiopaikic,  iraumaiiCy  or  congenital; 
according  to  their  color,  as  blacky  amber,  etc. ;  and  according  to  the  consist- 
ence of  nie  cataractous  lens,  as  hard  or  soft.  OmficaOon  of  the  crystalline 
lens  has  been  observed  by  Walton,  Keyser,  and  Voorhies,  of  Memphis. 

Symptoms. — ^The  first  symptom  of  cataract  which  attracts  the  attention 
of  a  patient,  is  dimness  of  visiony  as  if  from  a  cloud  or  mist,  which,  in  idio- 
pathic cases,  comes  on  gradually ;  the  sight  is  usually  best  in  a  somewhat 
dim  light,  for  the  pupil  dilates  under  such  circumstances,  and  allows  light 
to  penetrate  the  periphery  of  the  lens,  which  is  usually  less  opaque  than  its 
centre.  The  appearance  of  a  caiaracUms  patient  differs  from  that  of  one 
who  is  amaurotic :  the  former  has  not  the  vacant  stare  of  the  latter;  instead 
of  helplessly  rolling  up  his  eyes  to  the  sky,  he  is  able  to  direct  them  towards 
any  object  with  some  certainty,  and,  to  a  moderate  extent,  he  can  find  his 
way  about  by  himself;  there  is  no  involuntary  oscillation  of  the  eveball,  n«r 
divergent  squint,  and  the  pupil  reacts  normally  to  the  stimulus  oi  light.  In 
a  case  of  uncomplicated  cataract,  the  power  of  distinguishing  day  from  night 
is  never  lost.  In  a  case  of  advanced  cataract,  the  opacity  can  be  readily 
recognized  by  the  unaided  eye  of  the  surgeon,  but  in  an  earlier  stage  more 
careful  examination  may  be  necessary. 

The  Catoptric  Test,  which  was  proposed  by  Sanson,  is  now,  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  ophthalmoscope,  seldom  employed,  but  is  still  worthy  of  men- 
tion :  if  a  lighted  candle  be  moved  before  a  healthy  eye,  three  images  of  the 
flame  will  be  seen ;  tvx)  erect,  formed  by  reflection  from  the  convex  cornea 
and  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  and  one  inverted,  frx)m  the  concave  posterior 
surface  of  the  latter.  If  now  the  lens  be  opacjue,  the  inverted  image  will  be 
wanting,  the  deeper  erect  image  similarly  disappearing  when  the  opacity 
involves  the  capsule,  and  the  corneal  image  bemg  then  alone  perceptible. 
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The  diagnosis  of  cataract  may  be  most  satisfactorily  made  by  means  of 
Oblique  Illumination  and  the  Ophthalmoecope,  Oblique  illuminatum  (Fig. 
173)  is  practised  by  placing  the  patient  in  a  darkened  room,  and  with  a 
convex  lens,  concentrating  the  light  from  a  suitably-placed  Argand  lamp 
upon  the  pupil,  previously  dilated  with  atropia — when  any  opacities  may  be 
readily  recognized  by  their  whiUdi-gray  color.  When  now  the  light  is  re- 
flected by  means  of  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  into  the  eye,  the  opacities 
appear  as  streaks  or  spots,  which  are  black  from  the  interference  with  the 
return  of  light  from  the  inndus  oculi ;  or  if  the  opacity  be  of  a  difiused 
character,  uie  ordinary  red  hue  of  the  fundus  may  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely obscured. 

The  most  important  practical  points  in  the  examination  of  a  cataract  are 
to  determine— ^r«/,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  complicated  by  the  presence  of 
some  more  deeply  seated  lesion,  and  secondly,  whether  it  be  hard  or  soft.  In 
a  case  of  uncomplicated  cataract,  the  patient  should  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
light  of  an  ordmary  Argand  burner  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet. 
Hard  cataracts  nsually  occur  in  persons  over  fifty  years  of  age,  and  are 
probably  never  met  with  in  those  under  thirty-five.  They  are  commonly  of 
a  amoky-ash  color,  and  frequently  present  a  regularly  striated  appearance ; 
after  extraction  they  have  an  amber  tint.  Soft  cataracts  are  most  firequent 
in  the  young,  present  a  bluish-white  appearance,  and  are  irregularly,  if  at 
all,  striated.     Congenital  cataracts  are  always  soft. 

Treatment. — Various  operations  are  practised  for  the  relief  of  cataract — 
all  having  for  their  object  the  immediate  or  gradual  removal  of  the  opaque 
lens.  In  cases  of  lameuar  or  zonular  cataract,  however  (a  variety  of  soft  cata- 
ract met  with  in  children,  and  according  to  Arlt,  in  connection  with  a  history 
of  convulsions,  and  in  which  an  opaque  lamella  or  zone  intervenes  between  the 
nncleus  and  cortical  portion,  which  are  both  clear),  if  the  disease  be  not  pro- 
gressive, an  iridodesis  may  be  preferable  to  any  operation  upon  the  lens  itself 
( see  p.  679 ).  Before  resorting  to  any  operation  for  cataract,  tne  surgeon  should 
test  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  to  light,  as  unless  the  patient,  when  placed 
in  a  dark  room,  is  able  to  recognize  the  presence  and  general  position  of  the 
flame  of  a  lamp  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  to  twenty  feet,  the  prospect  of  benefit 
from  an  operation  will  be  comparatively  slight.  With  regard  to  the  time  for 
operation,  it  may  be  said  that  congenital  cataracts  should  be  operated  upon 
at  an  early  period,  as  otherwise  a  disfiguring  involuntary  habit  of  oscillation 
of  the  eyeballs  {nystagmus)  is  apt  to  be  developed ;  in  other  cases  it  is  better, 
as  a  rule,  to  wait  until  the  cataract  is  ftilly  ripe  or  mxiture,  or,  in  other  words, 
until  the  whole  lens  has  become  opaque.  In  cases  of  double  cataract,  that 
which  is  ftirthest  advanced  should  be  first  operated  upon,  so  that  the  patient 
may  continue  to  use  the  second  eye  while  the  process  of  cure  in  the  first  is 
ffoing  on.  Chloroform  may  be  administered  in  any  operation  except  that  of 
flap  extraction ;  the  patient  should  lie  on  a  table  of  convenient  height,  with 
a  good  side  light,  and  with  the  pupil  well  dilated  by  atropia.  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  describe  all  the  varieties  of  operation  which  have  been  and  are 
practised  for  the  cure  of  cataract,  but  shall  speak  merely  of  the  ordinary  flap 
operation,  the  traction  method,  and  that  of  Von  Graefe,  the  needle  operation 
(or  that  of  solution),  and  the  suction  method.  The  first  three  are  adapted 
for  hard,  and  the  last  two  for  soft,  cataracts.  The  old  operation  of  Redinor 
Hon,  depression,  or  couching,  by  which  the  lens  was  forcibly  thrust  down  into 
the  vitreous  (where  it  constantly  gave  rise  to  destructive  inflammation),  is 
now  happily  almost  totally  abandoned,  and  is  mentioned  merely  as  a  matter 
of  historical  interest. 
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OpERATIOMa   FOR   CaTARACT. 

Extraction  by  Plap  OperatioiL— In  this  operation  the  use  of  chloroform 
is  not  admisaible.  The  surgeon,  if  able  to  use  the  knife  with  his  left  as  well 
as  with  hie  right  band,  may  stand  behind  the  patient's  head,  no  matter 
which  eye  ia  to  be  operated  upon ;  under  other  circumstances,  he  should 
take  this  position  for  the  right  eye  only,  standing  on  the  patient's  left  side 
and  in  front,  for  an  operation  on  the  left  eye.  The  peculiarity  of  this 
method  consists  in  making  a  large 
Fio.  363.  semicircular  flap,  involving  half 

the  cornea,  and  the  operation  mar 
be  done  either  by  an  upward  or 
downwardsection.theformerbeing 
usually  preferred.  The  followin>! 
description  refers  to  the  operation 
by  upvxird  section  on  the  right  *■  ye. 
It  is  usually  best  to  dispense  with 
specula  in  this  procedure,  the  ere 
being  fixed  by  the  fingers  ot  the 
surgeon  and  his  assistant ; '  the 
former  with  his  left  forefinger 
raisee  the  upper  lid,  and  holds  itf 
tarsal  edge  firmly  beneath  the 
upper  border  of  the  orbit,  while 
his  middle  finger  is  fixed  stesdilr 
on  the  inner  canthus,  the  assistant 
in  the  same  way  depressing  the 
lower  lid,  and  fixing  the  outer  canthus ;  the  eye  is  thus  securely  held  with- 
out injurious  compression.  If,  however,  the  patient  be  very  restless,  the 
surgeon  may  himself  fix  the  eye  with  forceps,  mtm^ing  the  rai^ng  of  the 
upper  lid  to  his  assistant  (Fig.  -iSS). 

The  surgeon  then,  standing  behind  the  patient,  and  holding  the  trianj^lar 
extraction  knife  lightly  in  his  right  hand,  enters  its  point  half  a  line  within 
the  sclero-corneal  junction  on  the  temporal  side,  at  first  in  the  direction  of 
the  radius  of  the  corneal  curve,  so  as  not  to  split  the  lamellie  of  the  cornea, 
but  keeping  the  blade  subsequently  in  a  plane  parallel  to  that  of  the  iris. 
The  flap  is  made  by  simply  pushing  the  blade  across  the  anterior  chamber, 
the  point  of  exit  being  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  entrance  ;  the  pecu- 
liar shape  of  the  blade  causes  it  to  constantly  fill  the  wound,  and  thus  pre- 
vents the  premature  escape  of  the  aqueous  humor.  If  fixation  foi^ps  ar* 
used,  they  should  be  disengaged  as  soon  as  the  counter-puncture  is  efferte>i 
He  flap  being  completed,  the  eyelids  are  allowed  to  close  for  a  few  second*, 
when  the  surgeon  proceeds  to  the  seconij*  stage  of  the  operation,  the  lacera- 
tion of  the  lens  capsule.  This  is  effected  Dv  introducing  the  cvslotoroe 
(Fig.  :j54,  a),  the  patieut  looking  downwards,  and  the  upper  lid  being 
slightly  elevated ;  when  the  cystotome  has  reached  the  inner  ride  of  thr 

1  Cheshire,  of  BirninghBta,  recommeods  division  of  tb«  eilertikl  cantbiu  **  ■ 

Erelimlnar;  to  all  cataract  onerationa,  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  Injarioiu  pr«Mur« 
•oxa  luddeo  contraction  of  the  orbicularis  palpebranim  muscle. 
■  Correnti,of  Flurencs,  and  Spencer  Wataon  r«coinroend  that  the  lac«ration  of 
the  capsule  ibould,  in  both  this  and  Von  Qraefe's  operation,  be  effected  brfart  makinf 
the  flap,  by  me*DS  of  a  curved  cataract  needle  introduced  through  the  cornea  froai 
the  temporal  side- 
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pupil,  its  point  is  turned  downwards,  and  the  capeule  freely  divided  as  lar 
ae  the  outer  pupillary  margin ;  the  instmnieDt  is  tnen  cautiously  withdravD, 
when  the  eyelids  may  again  be  allowed  to  close.  The  third  stage  of  the 
operation  coneists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  lens,  which  is  effected  by  making 
gentle  pressure  with  the  back  of  the  curette  (Fig.  354,  b) 
upon  the  lower  lid,  while  counter-pressure  is  made  witJi  the 
forefinger  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  eyeball.  The  curette 
should  at  6rBt  press  backwards,  and  then  backwards  and  up- 
wards, 80  as  to  cause  the  lens  to  present  itself  edgewise  at  the 
corneal  wound.  The  pressure  must  be  very  cautiously  made, 
lest  rupture  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  and  loss  of  vitreous 
follow.  The  operation  is  now  completed,  but  before  applying 
the  aiter-dressmg  the  surgeon  should  again,  in  a  few  minutes,  , 
separate  the  lids,  to  make  sure  that  the  corneal  flap  is  properly 
adjusted,  and  that  no  prolapse  of  the  iris  has  occurred.  The 
aft«r-tre&tmeDt  consists  in  closing  the  eye  with  a  single  strip 
of  isinglass  plaster,  and  applying  a  amtpresnng  bandage  (see 

!).  678)  to  both  eyes.  The  patient  should  be  conflned  to  bed 
or  three  or  four  days.    Dr.  H.  W.  Williams  (Boston  Oity  \ 

Soapiial  Reportt,  1870,  p.  378)  recommends  the  insertion  of  a 
delicate  suture  in  the  centre  of  the  wound  after  the  operation 
of  flap  extraction ;  his  statistics  do  not,  however,  show  any 
particular  gain  by  the  proceeding — 102  cases  with  tulure 
naving  given  85  successes,  8  partial  successes,  and  9  failures, 
while  104  cases  wiihotU  tuture  gave  87  successes,  7  partial 
Bucceeees,  and  10  feilures.  If  all  goes  well,  the  eye  should 
not  as  a  rule  be  opened  until  the  end  of  a  week,  though  the 
external  dressing  may  be  renewed  once  or  even  twice  a  day. 
Hbould,  however,  the  occurrence  of  any  un&vorable  symptom, 
sach  as  great  pain,  swelling,  or  muco-purulent  discharge,  lead 
the  surgeon  to  fear  that  the  case  is  not  progressing  satisfac- 
torily, the  lids  should  be  gently  separated  and  the  eye  in- 
spected (by  the  light  of  a  candle),  that  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  things  may  be  recognized,  and  appropriate  treatment 
resorted  to. 

The  chief  eompliealwns  which  may  arise  during  the  opera- 
tion are  as  follows:  (1)  the  iris  may  fell  in  front  of  the  knife 
— to  be  remedied  by  gently  disentangling  the  point  of  the 
instrument,  and  by  making  cautious  pressure  through  the 
cornea  ;  if  this  fail,  the  section  may  be  completed,  the  result- 
ing iridectomy  not  being  of  any  particular  dlsadvanta)^  ;  (2) 
the  corneal  wound  may  be  too  small — to  be  remedied  by  ^ 

cautiously  enlarging  it  with  blunt-pointed  knife  or  Bciseors  ;  a.  cyitDume. 
(Z)  the  lens  may  drop  down  into  a  fluid  vitreous— the  lens  '■  Cmme. 
must  be  instantly  extracted  with  a  suitable  spoon  or  hook, 
and  a  compressing  bandage  applied ;  (4)  prolapse  of  the  Iris  may  occur — 
to  be  remedied  by  gently  repressing  the  protruding  portion  with  a  nne  probe, 
or  by  softly  rubbing  the  lids  in  a  circular  direction ;  if  this  fail,  the  pro- 
lapse should  be  seized  with  forceps  and  excised ;  (5)  portions  of  the  cortical 
matter  of  the  lens  may  be  detached  during  its  exit — these  should,  if  possible, 
be  removed  by  very  gently  rubbing  the  eyelids  in  a  circular  direction,  so  as 
to  bring  the  fragments  into  the  anterior  chamber,  whence  they  may  be  re- 
moved with  a  scoop  or  spoon.  If,  from  its  transparency,  the  cortical  matter 
at  first  escape  observation,  subsequently  sweJIiag  and  producing  irritation, 
atropia  must  be  freely  used ;  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  make  a  small 
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corneal  incision,  facilitating  the  escape  of  the  remaining  lens  substance  bj 
means  of  the  curette  or  sudian  apparatus  (see  p.  686). 

The  escape  of  a  considerable  quantity  (more  than  one-third)  of  the  vitreous 
humor  is  usually  followed  by  loss  of  the  eye,  and  an  equally  bad  result 
attends  deep  intra-ocular  hemorrhage,  which  may  occur  during  the  opera- 
tion, or  some  hours  subsequently.  Failure  after  flap  extraction  may  occur 
from  these  causes,  or  from  inflammation  attacking  the  cornea  or  iris,  or  even 
the  whole  globe;  the  treatment  of  these  accidents  must  be  conducted  upon 
general  prmciples — the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  temples,  and  the 
free  use  of  atropia,  are  to  be  recommended  during  the  early  stages,  followed 
by  warmth  and  moisture,  and  the  compressing  bandage,  if  suppuration  occur. 

Traction  Method. — In  this  operation  (which  originated  with  Von  Graefe 
and  has  been  modified  by  Waldau,  Critchett,  and  others),  chloroform  may 
be  employed,  and  the  eyelids  may  be  held  apart  with  the  stop-speculum. 
The  surgeon,  standing  behind  the  patient,  Axes  the  eye  with  forceps,  and 

makes  with  an  iridectomy  knife,  or  a  Oraeie's  linear 
extraction-knife,  an  incision  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
sclero-corneal  junction,  involving  one-third  of  the 
corneal  circumference ;  the  fixation  forceps  are  then 
intrusted  to  an  assistant,  and  the  sureeon,  cautiously 
introducing  delicate  iris  forceps,  makes  a  broad  iri- 
dectomy as  directed  at  page  677.  The  capsule  of 
the  lens  is  then  freely  lacerated  with  the  cystotome. 
and  the  lens  itself  drawn  out  with  a  silver  spoon  (Fig. 
355),  provided  with  a  barbed  or  recurrent  edge,  whidi 
allows  it  to  slip  easily  between  the  lens  and  the  pos^ 
terior  capsule,  and  then  catches  the  lower  edge  of  the  lens  and  holds  it 
firmly  as  it  is  withdrawn.  Care  must  be  taken  in  the  introduction  of  the 
spoon,  not  to  push  the  lens  before  it,  and  not  to  rupture  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane, which  would  allow  loss  of  vitreous. 


Fig.  356. 


Traction  spoons. 


Ton  Oraefe's  Method  of  Modified  Linear  Extraction,  with  its  lamented 
author's  latest  modifications,  may,  probably,  be  considered  the  best  opera- 
tion yet  devised  for  extraction  of  cataract.  The  peculiarities  of  this  method 
are  that  the  incision  is  through  the  sclerotic,  and  does  not  form  a  flap,^  and 
that  no  traction  instrument  is  employed.  The  following  description  and 
accompanying  wood-cuts  are  taken  irom  Laurence ;  the  eye  operated  upon 
is  supposed  to  be  the  left.  The  surgeon  opens  the  extreme  periphery  of  the 
anterior  chamber  with  a  narrow  knife,  represented  at  Fig.  356  in  its  actual 
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Von  Graefe's  cataract  kntfe. 

size,  bv  an  incision  A  B  (4i-4}  lines  long)  through  the  sclerotic,  at  the 
point  A  (Fiff.  357),  half  a  line  external  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  and 
two-thirds  of  a  line  below  the  level  of  its  uppermost  summit.  The  point  of 
the  knife  is,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  internal  corneal  incision,  in  tne  fir$t 

^  The  incision  is  usually  said  to  be  linear  (whence  the  name  of  the  operation),  bot 
this  distinction  is  not  mathematically  correct,  the  section  in  this  method  no  mors 
corresponding  to  the  geometrician's  definition  of  a  line  than  does  that  of  the  oidinarj 
flap  operation.    The  curve  in  Graefe's  incision  is  that  of  the  eye  itself. 


Fig.  367. 


Fig.  857a. 
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instance,  directed,  not  to  the  point  of  counter-puncture  B,  but  to  about  the 
point  C.  After  the  knife  has  oeen  entered  fully  three  lines  into  the  anterior 
chamber,  its  handle  is  depressed,  counter-puncturation  at  B  effected,  the 
knife-edge  directed  abruptly  forwards,  and  the  section  completed.  In  Fig. 
3o7a,  the  uppermost  undotted  line  shows  the  direction  of  the  incision.^  The 
next  steps  or  the  operation  are  the  same  as  in  the  traction  method,  consist- 
ing in  an  iridectomy  and  the  laceration  of  the  anterior  capsule.'  To  remove 
the  lens,  a  spoon  of  vulcanite  or  tortoise-shell  is  employed,  not  being  used 
as  a  traction  instrument,  but  simply  to  exercise  pressure  from  without.  The 
convex  back  of  the  instrument  is  applied  to  the  lower  border  of  the  cornea, 
when,  by  using  a  little  pressure,  the  wound  at  its  upper  part  begins  to  gape. 
Then  the  spoon  is  given  a  slight  turn  (so  that  its 
upper  border  buries  itself  a  little  in  the  outer 
sur&ce  of  the  cornea),  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  moved  a  little  upwards,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  equator  of  the  lens  presents  itself  at 
the  wound.  By  continuing  this  manoeuvre  and 
making  slight  counter-pressure  on  the  scleral 
border  of  the  wound,  the  exit  of  the  lens  is  ef- 
fected.    Any  cortical  matter  which  may  have 

become  detached  is  to  be  coaxed  out  by  gently  stroking  the  cornea  from 
below  upwards  Mrith  the  back  of  the  spoon,  as  long  a  time  as  may  be  neces- 
sary being  devoted  to  the  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  final  part  of 
the  operation. 

If  in  any  case  the  evacuation  of  the  lens  in  the  manner  described  be 
found  impracticable,  it  may  be  extracted  with  a  silver  spoon,  or  (which 
Graefe  prefers)  a  blunt  hook  (Fig.  358). 

Fig.  358. 


Diagram  of  Von  Graefe's  operation 
for  cataract. 


Von  Graefe's  hook. 


The  after-treatment  in  this  and  in  the  traction  method  is  the  same  as  in 
the  flap  extraction,  except  that  in  these  the  eye  may  be  safely  examined  after 
twenty-four  hours,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  on  the  second  or 
third  day. 

Various  modifications  of  Graefe's  method,  or  combinations  of  it  with  the 
old  operation  of  extraction,  have  been  proposed  by  Warlomont,  Liebreich, 
Bader,  and  other  surgeons. 

■eedle  Operation,  or  the  Operation  for  Solution. — ^This  is  the  method 
ordinarily  to  be  preferred  for  the  removal  of  soft  cataracts.  Chloroform  or 
ether  may  be  indiscriminately  employed,  but  neither  is  usually  required. 
The  pupil  being  well  dilated,  and  the  lids  separated  by  the  stop-speculum, 
the  surgeon  fixes  the  eye  with  forceps,  and  enters  a  lance-headea,  or,  if  pre- 

*  Koapp  and  C.  R.  Agnew  advise  that  the  middle  of  the  incision  should  come 
almost  to  the  sclero-corneal  junction. 

'  Knapp  and  Fitzgerald  advise  a  peripheral  division  of  the  capsule,  corresponding 
to  the  line  of  the  corneal  wound. 
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ferred,  a  Hays's  knife-needle,  through  the  cornea  at  its  outer  side,  and  carries 
it  across  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  when  the  edge  is  turned  to  die  lens,  and 
a  slight  laceration  made  in  the  capsule.  The  operation  usually  has  to  be 
repeated  at  intervals.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  so  much  force  as  to  dis- 
locate the  lens,  and  not  to  lacerate  the  capsule  too  freely  in  the  first  operation, 
lest  the  lens  substance,  swelling  up  from  the  contact  of  the  aqueous  humor, 
should  produce  injurious  pressure  on  the  iris  and  ciliary  body.    When  the 

Dulging  lens  matter  has  disappeared  by  abeorp- 
Fig.  869.  tion,  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  the  needle 

^^s^mm     this  time  being  used  more  freely.    The  only  after- 
""^"^ia^J      treatment  required  is  the  closure  of  the  eye  for 
Bowman's  stop-needle.  twcut^-four  hours,  and  the  maintenance  of  pupil- 

lary dilatation  by  means  of  atropia.    If  the  lens 
be  dislocated,  it  should,  as  a  rule,  be  removed  by  means  of  a  corneal  in- 
cision and  the  introduction  of  a  scoop,  an  iridectomy  being  at  the  same  time 
)erformed ;  while,  if  the  swelling  of  the  lens  be  so  great  as  to  threaten  in- 
^  urious  consequences,  a  small  incision,  with  a  keratome  or  broad  needle,  may 
)e  made,  and  the  escape  of  the  ofiending  substance  aided  by  the  introduc- 

Fio.  860. 


Hays's  knife-needle. 


tion  of  a  curette.^  Wharton  Jones  practises  an  operation,  under  the  name 
of  discission  from  behind,  in  which  the  needle  is  introduced  through  the 
sclerotic,  behind  the  iris,  and  made  to  lacerate  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
capsule. 

Suction  Method. — This  operation,  which  was  introduced  by  Teale,  is 
specially  adapted  to  cases  of  fluid  cataract,  such  as  are  frequently  met  with  in 
mabetic  patients.  Mr.  Teale  used  a  "  suction  curette,"  consisting  of  a  curette 
roofed  in  to  within  a  line  of  its  extremity,  with  a  handle  and  a  piece  of 
India-rubber  tubing  furnished  with  a  mouth-piece.  The  anterior  capsule  of 
the  lens  being  lacerated  with  two  needles,  the  curette  is  introduced  tnrou^ 
a  small  corneal  wound  into  the  area  of  the  pupil,  and  the  fluid  lens  matter 
sucked  out  by  the  application  of  the  operator's  mouth.  Mr.  Bowman  has 
devised  a  ''suction  syringe,"  which  is  in  some  respects  more  convenient  than 
the  curette. 

Treatment  of  Capsular  and  Secondary  Cataract — ^It  sometimee  happens 
that,  after  the  removal  of  a  cataractous  lens,  the  field  of  vision  is  still  ob- 
scured by  an  opaque  or  wrinkled  condition  of  the  remaining  capsule,  con- 
taining, perhaps,  some  portions  of  lenticular  matter  inclosed  within  its 
layers ;  the  obstruction  may  be  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  nodules  of 
inflammatory  lymph.  No  operation  should  be  practised  for  the  relief  of  this 
condition  until  all  the  irritation  caused  by  the  original  operation  has  passed 
away,  an  interval  of  several  months  being  usually  required.  The  safest 
mode  of  treating  secondary  or  capsular  opacities  is  to  tear  through  the  oc- 
cluding membrane  with  a  Hays's  needle,  introduced  through  the  cornea.  If 
the  capsule  be  very  dense  and  resisting,  two  needles,  introduced  at  opposite 
sides  of  the  cornea,  may  be  used,  as  advised  by  Bowman — one  serving  to 

*  The  operation  is  thus  essentially  converted  into  the  true  "  lim$ar  ■■*--■*■'—  ** 
which  originated  in  1811  with  Gibson,  of  Manchester. 
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fix  the  membrane  while  laceration  is  effected  with  the  other.  Other  plans 
are  to  divide  the  capsule  with  delicate  "canula  scissors"  (Fi^.  361),  to  tear 
it  with  toothed  forceps,  as  practised  by  Hi^gens,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  or,  as 
recommended  by  C.  K.  Agnew,  of  New  York,  to  perforate  and  fix  the  mem- 
brane with  a  needle,  and  then  with  a  sharp  hook,  mtroduced  through  a  small 
corneal  opening,  to  tear  and  roll  up  the  membrane,  which,  if  not  too  closely 

Fio.  861. 


Canula  scissors. 

attached,  may  be  drawn  out  with  the  instrument.  E.  G.  Loring  employs  a 
very  delicate  and  narrow  knife,  with  which  he  punctures  the  sclero-comeal 
junction,  and  then  freely  cuts  through  the  iris  as  well  as  the  capsular 
cataract. 

After  these,  as  after  other  cataract  operations,  the  pupil  should  be  kept 
for  some  time  well  dilated  with  atropia. 

Diseases  of  Vitreous  Humor,  Choroid,  Retina,  and  Optic  Papilla. 

{Amuurosia  and  Amblyopia.) 

Amblyopia  and  amaurosis  are,  strictly  speaking,  symptoms,  the  former 
word  denoting  obscurity,  and  the  latter  more  or  less  complete  loss  of  vision} 
These  terms  are  ordinarily  applied  to  all  cases  of  partial  or  total  blindness, 
which  are  dependent  neither  on  external  obstructions  (such  as  cataract  or 
opaque  cornea)  nor  upon  optical  defects  of  the  eye,  but  are. limited  by  Von 
Graefe  and  many  other  modem  ophthalmologists,  to  cases  of  lost  or  impaired 
vision  which  are  caused  by  primary  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  by  such 
irregularities  in  the  circulation  of  the  nervous  system  as  may  eventually  lead 
to  such  atrophy. 

Looking,  then,  upon  these  conditions  (amblyopia  and  amaurosis)  as  sy^mp- 
(cms  of  disease,  ratner  than  as  definite  pathological  states  which  can  be  re- 
ferred to  any  particular  cause,  I  shall  first  speak  of  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  deeper  structures  of  the  eye,  to  which  their  manifestation  may  be  due, 
and  subseauently  of  those  cases  of  nervous  blindness  to  which  alone  Von 
Graefe  and  his  followers  would  apply  the  term  amaurotic. 

The  Ophthalmoscope. — These  cases  can  only  be  investigated  by  the  aid 
of  the  ophthalmoscope,  a  brief  account  of  which  instrument  may,  therefore, 
be  appropriately  given  in  this  place.  The  ordinary  form  of  ophthalmoscope 
consists  essentially  in  a  perforated  mirror,  by  which  the  light  n-om  a  suitably 
plaoed  lamp  is  reflected  into  the  patient's  eye,  and  thence  back  to  that  of 
the  surgeon,  who  looks  through  the  central  perforation.  lAebreicKs  port- 
able ophthalmoscope,  which  is  convenient  for  general  use,  consists  of  a  polished, 
concave  metallic  mirror,  about  1}  inch  in  diameter  and  of  6  to  8  inches 
f(ical  leneth.  It  has  a  central  perforation  about  a  line  in  diameter,  and  is 
mounted  m  a  light  frame  with  a  handle  of  convenient  length.    A  movable 

'  Etjmologically  the  wordB  are  Bynonymous,  both  signifying,  literally,  dimness  of 
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arm,  attached  to  the  side  of  the  frame,  supports  a  clip,  in  which  maj  be 
placed,  behind  the  sight-hole,  an  ocular  lens,  either  concave  or  convex, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  observer.  Accompanving  the  ophthalmoscope 
is  a  double-convex  object  lens,  for  use  in  the  metnod  of  inaireet  examina- 
tion. More  perfect  but  more  complicated  forms  of  ophthalmoscope  have 
been  devised  dj  surgeons,  but  are,  perhaps,  less  well  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  the  general  practitioner  than  that  which  has  been  described.  Among 
the  most  ingenious  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Loring  and  Knapp,  of  New 
York,  and  Shakespeare,  of  this  city. 

Fisced  Ophthalmoscopes  and  Binocular  Ophthalmoncopea  (in  which  the  sur- 
geon uses  both  eyes  at  once)  have  each  some  particular  advantages  in  special 
cases.  Prof.  Beale  has  devised  a  sdf'illuminating  ophthabnoieopef  which,  by 
an  ingenious  arrangement  of  lamp  and  mirror  (the  latter  of  which  is  inclosed 

with  the  object  lens  in  a  darkened  tube), 
can  be  used  without  the  neoeasity  of  pre- 
viously darkening  the  room. 

The  ordinary  ophthalmoscope  is  used  in 
a  darkened  room,  the  patient  being  firmly 
seated,  and  the  surgeon  standing  or  sitting 
in  front  of  him ;  an  Argand  lamp  or  gas- 
burner  is  placed  to  one  (usually  the  left » 
side  of,  and  a  little  behind,  the  patient's 
head,  with  the  flame  on  a  level  with  his 
eyes.  The  patient's  pupil  may,  if  deemed 
necessary,  be  dilated  with  atropia. 

For  the  indirect  method  of  examina- 
tion, which  is  that  commonly  employed, 
the  surgeon  holds  the  mirror  cloee  to  hu 
own  eve,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
from  that  of  the  patient  Looking  through 
the  central  penoration,  the  surgeon  i» 
soon  able,  by  a  little  manosuvring,  to  catch  the  rays  frt)m  the  lamp  and  re- 
flect them  directly  into  the  patient's  eye,  the  pupillary  space  of  wnich  now 
appears  of  a  reddish-yellow  color.  Then  tating  in  the  other  hand  the 
oDJect  lens,  the  surgeon  holds  it  from  an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
front  of  the  eye  which  he  is  observing,  fixing  it  in  that  position  by  resting 
his  fingers  on  the  patient's  forehead.  By  now  moving  his  own  head  a  little 
backwards  or  forwards,  the  operator  obtains  an  inverted  aerial  image  of  the 
fundus  of  the  observed  eye.  By  directing  the  patient  to  turn  his  eye  in 
various  directions,  the  surgeon  can  explore  the  whole  fundus  of  the  eye,  it 
being  remembered  that,  in  the  aerial  image  which  is  seen,  the  position  \i( 
every  part  is  inverted. 

In  the  direct  method  of  examination,  no  object  lens  is  used.  The  stugeon 
at  first  holds  the  mirror  about  a  foot  from  the  eye  of  the  patient,  and  then,  by 
gradually  approximating  it  more  closely,  can  illuminate  and  examine  in  suc^ 
cession  the  cornea,  crystalline  lens,  and  vitreous;  the  fundus  ocull  is  not 
fiiirly  brought  into  view  until  the  mirror  is  within  about  two  inches  of  the 
observed  eye,  when  a  virttuil  erect  image  becomes  apparent,  seeming  to  be 
placed  some  distance  behind  the  patient's  eye.  If  either  the  surgeon  or 
patient  be  short-sighted,  a  concave  lens  must  be  placed  behind  the  sight- 
hole  of  the  mirror. 

The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  which  is  usually  the  part  fir^t  inspeottHl. 
may  be  brought  into  view  by  causing  the  patient  to  look  at  that  ear  of  tht* 
operator  which  corresponds  to  the  eye  under  examination  ;  thus,  the  right 
ear  for  the  right  eye,  and  the  left  for  the  left.     The  optic  papilla  gives  a 
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whiter  reflection  than  the  rest  of  the  fundus,  and,  when  brought  into  distinct 
view  by  the  adjuBtment  of  the  object  lens  (in  indirect  examination),  appears 
as  a  pinkish,  white,  or  gray  disk,  marked  by  the  convergence  of  the  retinal 
teeseta;  of  these,  one  artery  and  two  veins  commonly  pass  upwards,  and  as 
many  downwards,  each  soon  dividing  and  ramifying  over  the  fundus.  The 
veins  may  be  made  to  pulsate  by  pressing  on  the  eye,  and  sometimes  do  so 
spontaneously  in  a  normal  state.  Spontaneous  pulsation  of  the  retinal 
arteries,  on  toe  other  hand,  is  always  an  evidence  of  increased  intra-ocular 


Utfl  of  Ihe  opblhalmoKopc,    ^Erichs 


prenmre,  and  is  a  symptom  of  glaucoma.  The  macula  lutea,  or  yellow  spot, 
may  be  brought  into  view  by  directing  the  patient  to  look  at  the  central 
perforation  of  the  mirror,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  absence  of  retinal 
veeeels.  The  macula  lutea  is  ^^quently  the  seat  of  hemorrhagic  extrava- 
aatiuiu  or  other  lesions. 

It  Dot  my  purpose  to  offer  any  detailed  account  of  the  various  ophthal- 
moscopic appearances  observed  in  different  morbid  states  of  the  eye:  the 
limits  of  this  volume  would  not  justify  my  doing  so,  and,  indeed,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Dixon,  it  is  not  possible  to  convey,  by  mere  verbal  description, 
any  informaUon  upon  these  topics  which  would  be  of  much  real  value.  The 
uae  of  the  ophthalmoscope  can  only  be  satisfactorily  acquired  by  lon^  and 
continued  actual  practice,  and  the  assistance  which  the  student  can  derive 
from  any  verbal  description  of  what  he  is  expected  to  see  will  not  prove  of 
material  advantage.  Those,  however,  who  cannot  pursue  their  labors  in  this 
branch  under  the  direction  of  an  experienced  aua  skilful  ophthalmoscopist 
(^  which  is  much  the  best  manner  of  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the 
ioatrument),  may  study  with  benefit  the  works  of  Zander  and  Hulke,  and 
the  colored  illustrations  of  ophthalmoscopic  appearances  published  by  Jieger, 
Laebreich,  Btellwag,  Power,  Wells,  and  others. 
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The  morbid  changes  of  the  deep  structures  of  the  eye  which  induce  amau- 
rosis and  amblyopia  may  now  be  briefly  referred  to. 

Changes  in  the  Yitreous  Humor.  Opacities  of  the  Vitreous. — These  may 
consist  of  filaments  of  lymph,  shreds  of  pigment,  or  the  contracted  remnants 
of  blood  clots.  Thev  result  frequently  from  diseases  of  the  iris,  retina,  or 
choroid,  especially  when  of  a  syphilitic  character — ^in  which  case  th^  are 
to  be  treated  by  means  of  remedies  addressed  to  that  condition.  Dense 
membranous  opacities  have  been  successfully  treated  by  Von  Graefe  bj 
means  of  a  needle-operation,  as  in  cases  of  capsular  cataract.  The  use  of 
the  continuous  ^Ivanic  current  is  recommended  in  these  cases  by  Onimus 
and  Carnus,  by  Lefort,  and  by  Teulon,  who  reports  22  cures  among  24  cases 
thus  treated. 

MuscoR  Volitantes  are  floating  opacities  of  the  vitreous,  consisting  of  fila- 
ments, cells,  or  cell-debris  derived  from  that  structure,  which  are  not  unfre- 
quently  observed  by  those  who  are  short-sighted,  or  who  strain  their  eyes  by 
fine  work:  they  fr^uently  persist  for  years,  causing  annoyance  by  their 
presence,  but  being  productive  of  no  further  evil  consequences.  The  only 
treatment  to  be  recommended  is  the  administration  of  tonics  to  improve  the 
general  health,  with  rest  for  the  eyes,  and  the  use  of  dark  glasses. 

Hemorrha^ge  into  the  Vitreo/us  is  a  much  more  serious  affiiir  than  hemor- 
rhage into  the  aqueous  humor.  In  the  former  situation,  absorption  takee 
place  very  slowly,  and  shreds  of  clot  are  apt  to  be  left,  which  permanently 
interfere  with  vision.  The  treatment  consists  in  local  depletion,  the  applica- 
tion of  cold,  etc. 

Synchisis  is  a  term  used  to  denote  a  softened  and  fluid  condition  of  the 
vitreous.  In  some  cases,  the  vitreous  holds  in  suspension  numerous  scales 
of  cholestearine,  with,  according  to  Poncet,  tyrosine  and  crystallized  phos- 
phates, giving  a  sparkling  appearance  when  examined  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope ;  the  condition  is  then  called  synchisis  scintiUans,  Fluid  vitreous  may 
result  from  injuries,  or  from  various  non-traumatic  inflammatory  aflections 
of  the  eye ;  it  usually  causes  diminished  tension  of  the  eyeball,  though  it  may 
be  met  with  in  cases  of  glaucoma.   The  condition  is,  I  believe,  irremediable. 

Inflammation  of  the  Vitreous  (Hyalitis)  is  a  condition  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  which  is  denied  by  Pagenstecher ;  Spencer  Watson  has,  bow- 
ever,  recorded  an  instance  of  its  occurrence,  in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by 
the  administration  of  mercury  and  the  local  use  of  atropia. 

Changes  in  the  Choroid. — Choroiditis  frequently  occurs  in  connection 
with  inflammation  of  the  iris  and  retina.  The  changes  revealed  by  the 
ophthalmoscope  may  consist  merely  of  increased  vascularity,  of  clouainesid 
due  to  serous  efiusion,  or  of  yellowish-white  patches  of  lymph,  often  sur- 
rounded by  pigment,  and  jperhap  traversed  by  the  retinal  vessels.  Choroidi- 
tis is  frequently  an  accident  of  constitutional  syphilis,  in  which  case  it  is 
said  that  the  lymphy  patches  are  more  circumscribed  than  in  the  simple 
variety  of  the  affection.  Bull,  of  New  York,  has  observed  that  irido-chopoidi- 
tis  often  follows  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminal  nerve.  The  treatment  consists 
in  the  cautious  administration  of  mercury,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  with  tonic::, 
especially  iron  and  auinia. 

Atrophy  of  the  Choroid^  commonly  of  a  local  character,  usually  accom- 
panies posterior  staphyloma,  in  severe  cases  of  myopia.  In  an  advanivii 
stage  of  atrophy,  the  choroid  is  entirely  deficient  in  parts,  the  exposed  sck^ 
rotic  appearing  in  its  place  in  the  form  of  white  patches.  The  treahruftt 
consists  in  the  enforcement  of  rest  to  the  eyes,  with  local  depletion  and 
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counter-irritation.    If  the  disease  be  rapidly  progressive,  Lawson  advises 
the  administration  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Anwmia  of  the  Choroid  is  characterized  by  paleness  of  the  fundus  oculi, 
and  is  often  accompanied  by  contraction  of  the  retinal  vessels. 

Sony  Depomis  are  occasionally  found  in  the  choroid,  apparently  resulting 
from  osseous  change  in  previously  formed  inflammatory  lymph ;  calcareous 
deposits  are  in  the  same  cases  often  found  in  the  lens  and  cornea. 

Tubercles  of  the  Choroid  are  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  tuberculosis ;  the 
coexistence  of  the  choroidal  affection  with  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs  is,  ac- 
cording to  Steffen,  more  constant  than  with  the  same  condition  of  the  pia 
mater. 

Tumors  of  the  Choroid, — ^The  morbid  growths  met  with  in  this  situation 
belong  either  to  the  group  which  Virchow  designates  as  mrcomaia  (see  page 
492),  or  to  the  meduUary  form  of  cancer.  In  either  case  the  tumor  is  apt  to 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  melanotie  deposit.  The  only  treatment  to  be  re^ 
commended  is  excision  of  the  globe,  which  should,  if  possible,  be  performed 
before  the  tumor  has  made  its  way  through  the  external  coats  of  the  eye. 
Wilson,  of  Dublin,  records  a  case  in  which  a  cyst  containing  crystals  of 
cholestearine  was  developed  between  the  choroid  and  retina,  simulating 
glioma  of  the  latter  structure. 

Changes  in  the  Retina. — Hypercemta  of  the  Retina  may  be  due  to  over- 
exertion of  the  eyes,  in  which  case  its  treatment  consists  in  rest  of  the  organ, 
and  in  the  use  of  local  depletion,  counter-irritation,  and  the  cold  douche, 
with  the  administration  of  tonics,  etc.  In  other  cases  there  is  a  passive 
venous  congestion,  due  to  cerebral  disease  or  the  pressure  of  a  tumor.  The 
iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium  are  recommended  under  such  circumstances, 
but  the  results  of  treatment  are  far  from  satisfactory. 

RetiniiiB  is  very  oft;en  associated  with  choroiditis,  and  not  unfrequently 
with  iritis.  It  is  marked  in  its  early  stages  by  increased  vascularity,  and 
subeequently  by  the  occurrence  of  extravasation,  serous  effusion,  or  lymphy 
deposit.  It  is  oft;en  due  to  syphilitic  or  nephritic  disease,  particularly  the 
former  (see  p.  457).  Mercury,  which  is  serviceable  in  the  syphilitic  variety, 
is  totally  contra-indicated  in  that  which  depends  on  kidney  disease,  the  most 
useful  remedy  in  the  latter  form  of  the  affection  being  probably  the  muriated 
tincture  of  iron. 

Retinitis  Pigmentosa  (which,  from  ni^t-blindness  being  one  of  its  promi- 
nent symptoms,  is  also  called  Retinitis  Hemeralopica)  is  characterized  oy  the 
deposit  of  pigment  matter  on  the  retina ;  the  disease  is  incurable,  going  on 
to  the  production  of  total  blindness,  though,  as  the  course  of  the  auction  is 
very  slow,  old  a^  may  be  attained  before  this  consummation  is  reached. 
Pn>f.  Arlt,  of  Vienna,  has  given  the  name  Retinitis  Nyetalcpica  to  certain 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  retina  in  which  the  opposite  condition  is  present, 
the  patients  seeing  better  in  the  dusk  than  in  a  bnght  light ;  the  treatment 
which  he  recommends  is  ftinctional  rest,  with  the  use  of  colored  glasses  and 
the  administration  of  mercury. 

Apoplexy  of  the  Retina  may  occur  in  any  of  the  forms  of  retinitis  (more 
particularly  in  the  nephritic),  or  may  result  from  other  causes,  such  as  heart 
disease,  atheroma  of  the  retinal  vessels,  embolism,  or  suppreased  menstrua- 
tion. The  treatment  consists  in  obviating  a  recurrence  of  the  hemorrhage  by 
endeavoring  to  remove  the  cause,  if  this  can  be  ascertained.  Advantage  may 
perhaps  be  derived  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  hastening  the 
absorption  of  the  effused  clots. 

Ancemia  of  the  Retina  may  accompany  anaemia  of  the  choroid.  Such  a 
condition,  when  met  with  in  cases  of  epileptiform  convulsions,  has  been  called 
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by  Hughlings  Jackson  EpUepsy  of  the  Retina,  Raynaud  has  obeerved 
ansemia  of  the  retina  causing  amblyopia,  increased  by  external  heat  and 
diminished  by  cold. 

Detachment  of  the  Retina  may  occur  in  cases  of  extreme  posterior  staphy- 
loma, or  may  be  due  to  loss  of  vitreous,  to  hemorrhage  or  serous  effiision,  or 
to  the  growth  of  tumors  of  the  choroid.  When  the  detachment  is  caused 
by  sub-retinal  effusion,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  evacuate  the  fluid  by 
puncturing  the  retina  with  one  or  two  needles,  passed  through  the  sclerotic 
and  vitreous,  as  advised  by  Von  Graefe  and  Bowman ;  or  with  a  delicate 
trocar,  as  recommended  by  Wecker;  or  by  puncturing  the  choroid  from 
without,  as  suggested  by  Laurence.  Wecker  has  recently  suggested  drain- 
age of  the  sub-retinal  space  by  the  introduction  of  a  gold  or  catgut  thread, 
while  McKeown,  of  Belfast,  has  successflilly  operated  by  excising  sub-con- 
iunctivally  a  portion  of  both  sclerotic  and  choroid.  IXanoux  and  Green 
nave  derived  advantage  from  hypodermic  injections  of  pilocarpine.  Martin, 
Wecker,  and  Abadie  employ  galvano-puncture,  believing  that  by  exciting 
a  slight  degree  of  choroido-retmitis  the  increase  of  retinal  detadiment  may 
be  prevented. 

PcUty  Degeneration  of  the  Retina  sometimes  occurs  in  cases  of  albuminuria. 

Embolism  of  the  Central  Artery  of  the  Retina  produces  contraction  of  both 
sets  of  retinal  vessels,  but  particularly  of  the  arteries,  and  is  often  accom- 
panied with  sub-retinal  effusion  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  macula  lutea. 
Embolism  of  the  retinal  artery  often  depends  upon  the  existence  of  cardiac 
valvular  disease  of  the  left  side.  It  produces  sudden  and  total  blindnes, 
and  is  rarely  recovered  from.^ 

Tumors  of  the  Retina, — Oysti4i  degeneratioti  of  the  retina  is  occasionallj 
observed  in  an  eye  which  has  long  been  blind,  and  may  require  excision  of 
the  globe,  if  the  disease  should  produce  pain  and  threaten  the  integrity  of 
the  other  eye.  The  most  common  retinal  tumor,  however,  is  the  Gliomoj 
which  runs  an  almost  malignant  course,  and  was  indeed  formerly  considered 
to  be  of  an  encephaloid  character.  The  only  treatment  to  be  recommended 
is  early  excision,  which  may  be  required  in  the  case  of  both  eyes,  if  both  be 
affected.    The  disease  often  recurs  in  the  orbit. 

Changes  in  the  Optic  Papilla.  Optic  Neuritis. — ^Two  forms  are  recognixed 
— one  confined  to  the  optic  nerve,  and  the  other  likewise  involving  the 
retina  (neuro-retinitis).  The  former  is  often  an  attendant  upon  cranial  or 
cerebral  disease  (descending  optic  neuritis),  while  the  latter  is  ft^uently  of 
a  syphilitic  nature.  In  some  cases  the  optic  disk  is  first  affected,  the  disea^ 
subseouently  extending  upwards  (engorged  papilla,  choked  disk,  uchcemia,  or 
ascending  neuritis).  The  optic  papilla  is  at  first  swollen  and  congested, 
afterwards  assuming  a  peculiar  "  woolly  "  appearance.  In  isckcemia  or  choked 
disk  vision  may  be  retained  until  a  late  period  of  the  affection,  but  in  de- 
scending neuritis  it  is  impaired  from  the  beginning.  According  to  Higgens, 
and  some  others,  choked  disk  is  at  first  merely  a  passive,  non-mflammatory 
condition  due  to  intracranial  pressure.  The  prognosis  is  unfavorable,  and 
the  treatment  usually  unsatisfactory;  mercury,  cautiously  administered,  nvith 
the  iodide  and  bromide  of  potassium,  are  the  remedies  commonly  employed. 
Neurotomy,  or  slitting  the  sheath  of  the  opHc  nerve,  has  been  advantageously 
resorted  to  by  Wecker  and  Power. 

^  Aocording  to  Loring,  Mafi^nus,  and  Zehender,  many  cases  of  sudden  blindness 
which  are  ordinarily  attributed  to  embolism  are  really  due  to  other  conditions,  such 
as  hemorrhage  or  serous  effusion  within  the  sheath  or  amid  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve. 
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ExcavctUarif  or  Cupping  of  the  Optic  Papilla. — A  slight  depression  in  the 
centre  of  the  optic  disk  may  exist  in  the  normal  state,  constituting  what  is 
known  as  the  phyHological  cup.  In  gtaucomai  and  in  dome  cases  of  advanced 
myopia,  a  much  more  marked  and  abrupt  form  of  cupping  is  observed ;  the 
most  distinctive  characteristic  of  this  condition  is  the  bending  of  the  retinal 
vessels  at  the  margin  of  the  optic  disk,  the  whole  of  which  is  occupied  by 
the  glaucomatous  cup ;  if  the  excavation  be  very  deep,  the  retinal  and  papillary 
portions  of  the  vessels  may  be  seemingly  quite  disconnected.  A  third  form 
of  cupping  often  accompanies  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  a  condition  which 
may  result  from  the  pressure  of  intra-orbital  tumors,  ^om  disease  of  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  from  the  abuse  of  tobacco,  etc. 

Tumors  of  the  Optic  Nerve. — Various  forms  of  morbid  growth  are  met  with 
in  this  situation,  as  the  fibrous,  fibro-cellular,  cystic,  and  cancerous ;  there 
are  usually  in  these  cases  double  vision  and  protrusion  of  the  eyeball,  with 
diminution  of  the  field  of  vision,  or  amblyopia ;  the  treatment  consists  in 
removal  of  the  tumor,  which  Knapp  has  succeeded  in  efllecting  in  one  case 
without  removal  of  the  eyeball. 

Amaurosis  and  Amblyopia  from  Extra-Ocular  Causes. — Impairment  or 
lo8s  of  vision,  without  any  recognizable  primary  lesion  of  the  eye,  may  result 
from  disease  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  or  spinal  cord ;  from  sudden  sup- 
pression of  the  menses,  or  other  uterine  disturbance  (even  from  pregnancy) ; 
from  profuse  hemorrhage ;  from  refiex  irritation,  as  from  a  carious  tooth ; 
from  compression  of  the  optic  nerve ;  from  embolism ;  from  the  toxic  influ- 
ence of  tobacco,  alcohol,  lead,  or  quinia ;  from  uneroic  poisoning,  diabetes, 
etc.  In  all  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  the  loss  of  sight  is  interference  with 
the  circulation  of  the  nervous  structures  concerned  in  vision,  or,  in  perma- 
nent cases,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve.  A  symptom  which  by  some  authors 
is  considered  of  value,  in  the  diagnosis  between  amaurosis  from  cerebral  and 
that  from  spinal  disease,  is  that,  in  the  former,  both  eyes  are  usually  afllected, 
and  the  pupils  dilated ;  while  in  the  latter,  one  eye  only  is  commonly  in- 
volved, and  the  pupil  contracted. 

The  field  of  vision  is  differently  affected  in  different  cases;  thus  the  centre, 
or  the  periphery,  of  the  field  may  be  chiefly  involved,  or  the  loss  of  sight 
may  involve  just  half  of  the  field  (hemiopia),  vision  being  perfect  on  one 
side  of  a  vertical  line,  and  absent  on  the  other.  I  have  seen  a  well-marked 
case  of  hemiopia  following  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

The  treatment  of  these  forms  of  amaurosis  consists  in  endeavoring  to 
remove  the  cause,  when  that  can  be  ascertained ;  when  resulting  from  dis- 
ease of  the  central  nervous  system,  the  prognosis  is  extremely  unfavorable. 
Nagel,  of  Tubingen ;  Chisolm,  of  Baltimore ;  Bull,  of  New  York ;  and  Har- 
lan, of  this  city,  have  derived  advantage  in  some  of  these  cases  from  the  use 
of  fitiTchnia.  The  drug  may  be  administered  hypodermically,  or,  which 
Chisolm  now  prefers,  may  be  given  by  the  mouth  in  quantities  varying  from 
|l^  to  i  grain  daily,  in  divided  doses.  Quaglino  and  Bull  speak  favorably 
oi  the  use  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  cases  of  alcoholic  amblyopia.  Inhala- 
tions of  nitrite  of  amyl  have  been  successfully  used  by  Swanzy. 

Hameralopia^  Day-Sight,  or  Vight-Blindness,  is  a  functional  condition 
consisting  in  a  diminished  sensibility  of  the  retina,  due  apparently  to  exces- 
sive exposure  of  the  eyes  to  light,  together  with  a  debilitated  and  especially 
a  scorbutic  condition  of  the  system.  It  is  most  common  among  residents  in 
tropical  countries,  soldiers  and  sailors,  etc.  This  affection  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Retinitis  Pigmentosa,  in  which  night-blindness  is  a  frequent 
i^mptom ;  in  the  true  hemeralopia,  no  morbid  changes  whatever  are  revealed 
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by  the  ophthalmosoope.  The  treaJtmerd  consists  in  the  administration  of 
tonics,  especially  cod-Hver  oil,  with  the  use  of  dark-colored  glasses  to  protect 
the  eyes.  If  the  disease  can  be  traced  to  scurvy,  or  to  malarial  fever,  reme- 
dies suitable  to  those  affections  must  be  employed.  Instillation  of  a  solution 
of  strychnia  (gr.  j-fSj)  is  recommended  by  Walker,  of  Liverpool. 

Snow-Blindness  is  a  condition  analogous  to  hemeralopia,  resulting  from 
exposure  to  the  dazzling  reflection  from  snow ;  the  eyes  should  be  shielded 
by  colored  glasses,  and  tonics  administered  if  the  patient's  general  condition 
demand  their  use. 

Vyotalopia.  —  This  rare  affection  is  the  reverse  of  hemeralopia,  and 
consists  in  a  hypersesthetic  state  of  the  central  portion  of  the  retina,  the 
peripheral  part  being  anassthetic.  The  ireaJbmeTU  consists  in  protecting  the 
eyes  from  light,  and  in  improving  the  constitutional  state  of  the  patient,  by 
the  use  of  tonics,  particularly  the  preparations  of  zinc  and  iron. 

Color-Blindness,  or,  as  Dixon  more  accurately  terms  it,  AcriJUKhrtjmaeyy  is 
a  defect  of  vision  in  which  the  power  of  distinguishing  one  or  more  colors  is 
lost.  Usually  red  and  green  are  the  two  colors  which  are  confused  together, 
but  in  some  cases  vision  is  oLchrcmaJtlc,  all  colors  alike  appearing  as  white, 
black,  or  gray.  Color-blindness  is  usually  congenital,  but  may  result  from 
disease ;  achromatic  vision  existed,  as  a  temporary  condition,  in  a  case  of 
optic  neuritis  observed  by  Chisolm.  When  congenital,  the  affection  is  prob- 
ably incurable. 

Accommodation  and  Refraction. 

Aooommodation  is  the  power  of  self-adjustment  which  an  eye  poesespes, 
by  means  of  which  objects  at  various  distances  are  equally  well  seen.  This 
adjustment  is  accomplished  bv  a  muscular  effort  (on  the  part  of  the  ciliary 
muscle),  of  which  the  individual  is,  however,  usually  unconscious. 

Refraction  is  the  passive  power  by  which,  when  the  eye  is  at  rest,  rays  of 
light  are  brought  to  a  focus  in  the  retina;  it  is  a  purely  physical  property, 
depending  upon  the  shape  of  the  eye  and  of  its  various  refracting  media,  as 
the  cornea,  lens,  etc. 

The  various  anomalies  of  refraction  and  defects  of  accommodation,  to 
which  the  human  eye  is  subject,  have  received  of  late  years  a  great  deml  of 
attention  from  ophthalmologists,  and  the  means  by  which  these  anomalies 
and  defects  may  be  recognized  and  corrected  have  been  thoroughly  studied 
and  systematized ;  for  information  on  these  topics,  I  must,  however,  refer  the 
student  to  special  treatises  on  the  subject,  contenting  myself  with  mentioning 
and  explaining  the  principal  terms  employed. 

Emmetropia. — ^This  is  the  normal  condition ;  an  eye  is  emmetropic^  when 
parallel  rays  are  converged  to  a  focus  on  the  retina  by  the  refractive  power 
of  the  eye  itself,  without  any  effort  of  accommodation. 

Myopia  or  Brachymetropia  (Sh(yrt  Sight). — ^In  this  condition,  distant  rays 
are  brought  to  a  focus  in  front  of  the  retina^  the  imaee  formed  upon  which 
is  therefore  indistinct.  Myopia  is  usually  due  to  an  elongation  of  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  of  the  eye,  and  commonly  results  from  a  prolongation  of 
the  posterior  half  of  the  eye,  often  accompanied  with  thinning  of  the  itcl^ 
rotic  and  partial  atrophy  of  the  choroid,  constituting  posterior  staphylomm. 
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This  condition  requires  the  use  of  concave  glasses.  As  spasm  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  is  present  in  many  cases,  the  methodical  use  of  atropia  is  recom- 
mended by  Schiess,  Windsor,  and  Derby. 

Hypermetropia  or  Hyperopia  is  a  condition  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
preceding ;  here,  distinct  rays  come  to  a  focus  behind  the  retina,  the  image 
on  the  latter  beine  of  course  indistinct  as  in  the  previous  case.  A  hyper- 
metropic is  usually  smaller  than  an  emmetropic  eye,  particularly  in  its 
juitero-posterior  diameter,  whence  it  has  a  flattened  appearance.  According 
to  Stevens,  of  Albany,  hypermetropia  is  often  associated  with  nervous  dis- 
orders, particularlychorea  and  epilepsy.  Hypermetropia  requires  the  use 
of  convex  glasses.   The  local  use  of  Calabar  bean  is  recommended  by  Magnus. 

Ametropia^  is  a  general  term  embracing  both  the  preceding  conditions; 
it  is  therefore  the  opposite  of  emmetropia. 

Astigmatism  is  a  coudition  in  which  the  refracting  power  varies  in  dif- 
ferent meridians  of  the  eye.  Thus  one  meridian  may  be  emmetropic,  and 
others  ametropic ;  or  there  may  be  myopia  in  one  meridian,  and  hyperme- 
tropia in  anotner.  Many  persons  have  slightly  astigmatic  vision  without 
knowing  it,  and  it  is  only  when  the  want  of  symmetry  is  marked  that  the 
affection  excites  attention:  the  remedy  is  the  use  of  cylindrical  glasses. 

Aphakia  is  an  anomalous  state  of  refraction  caused  by  the  absence  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  as  after  cataract  operations.  Aphakia  renders  the  normal 
eye  markedly  hypermetropic,  while  it  diminishes  myopia,  and  may  even 
make  a  myopic  eye  emmetropic.  The  remedy  for  aphakia  (which  is  accom- 
panied with  loss  of  accommoaation')  is  the  use  of  powerftil  convex  lenses. 

Presbyopia  is  a  diminution  of  the  range  of  accommodation,  interfering 
with  vision  of  near  objects,  while  distant  vision  remains  unimpaired.  Pres- 
byopia is  an  almost  constant  attendant  upon  old  age,  and  can  scarcely  be 
looked  upon  as  abnormal :  the  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  convex  glasses. 

Paralysis,  and  Spasm  of  the  Ciliary  Muscles  may  each  be  a  cause  of  loss 
of  accommodation.  The  Oalabar  bean  may  be  used  for  the  former,  and 
atropia  for  the  latter,  condition. 

Asthenopia,  or  Weak  Sight,  may  depend  upon  exhaustion  of  the  power 
of  accommodation  in  cases  of  hypermetropia,  or  upon  insufficiency  of  the 
internal  recti  muscles,  by  which  tne  necessary  convergence  of  the  eyes  for 
near  vision  cannot  be  long  maintained.  The  former  (which  is  called  accom- 
modaiive  asthenopia)  requires  the  use  of  convex  glasses,  while  the  latter 
(muscular  asthenopia)  may  demand  division  of  one  or  both  external  recti,  or 
the  use  of  appropriate  prisms.  As  pointed  out  by  S.  W.  Mitchell,  Higgens, 
Garter,  Piorry,  and  other  writers,  asthenopia  may  give  rise  to  cerebral  symp- 
toms, such  as  headache,  giddiness,  etc.,  and  may  thus  be  mistaken  for  intra- 
cranial disease. 

^  For  a  convenient  mode  of  determining  the  degree  of  ametropia,  see  an  able  paper 
by  Dr.  W.  Thomson,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences^  for  October,  1870. 
Dr.  Thomson  has  invented  an  ingenious  instrument,  which  he  calls  an  ameirometer, 
for  measuring  the  refraction  of  the  eye  without  the  use  of  lenses. 
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Glaucoma. 

Glaucoma  is  the  term  which  was  formerly  applied  to  all  cases  of  impured 
vision  accompanied  by  a  greenish  hue  of  the  pupil,  and  not  manifestlT  doe  to 
lesions  situated  in  front  of  the  iris.  The  affection  was  variously  supposed 
to  consist  in  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  vitreous,  retina,  optic  nerve,  or 
choroid,  but  its  pathology  was  not  well  understood  until  quite  reoeDtly,  and 
in  a  great  degree  through  the  labors  of  Von  Graefe,  who  has  shown  diat 
all  the  symptoms  of  this  formidable  disease  are  due  to  an  increased  intra- 
ocular tension,  caused  by  the  augmented  volume  of  the  vitreous  and  aque- 
ous humors,  and  probably  originating  in  an  irido-choroiditis.* 

The  distinctive  Symptoms  of  glaucoma  are  increased  hardness  or  tension  of 
the  eyeball ;  diminished  sensibility,  and,  at  a  later  period,  haziness  of  the 
cornea ;  distension  of  the  ciliary  vessels ;  diminution  in  the  size  of  the  an- 
terior chamber;  sluggishness  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  (which  has  a  green 
hue)  ;  partial  atrophy  of  the  iris ;  and  lastly  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens. 
By  the  ophthalmoscope,  the  retinal  arteries  are  seen  to  pulsate ;  the  optic 
papilla  presents  the  characteristic  glaucomatous  cup  (page  693) ;  the  vitreous 
appears  cloudy ;  and  hemorrhages  into  the  deep  structures  of  the  eye  may 
be  observed.  Vision  is  hypermetropic  and  presbyopic ;  the  field  of  vision 
becomes  contracted ;  amblyopia,  at  first  periodic,  ends  in  complete  amaorosid; 
halos  or  prismatic  spectra  are  seen  on  looking  at  the  fiame  of  a  candle ;  and 
pain,  more  or  less  intense,  is  felt  in  the  eyeball,  and  along  the  course  of  the 
optic  nerve. 

Glaucoma  is  usually  met  with  in  persons  past  the  middle  period  of  life, 
and  may  arise  spontaneously,  or  as  the  result  of  some  injury  or  antecedent 
inflammation.  It  is  said  to  oe  occasionally  traceable  to  the  shock  of  mental 
or  moral  emotions.  Various  forms  of  the  disease  are  recognized  by  systematic 
writers,  as  the  glawooma  fulminanSy  in  which  the  symptoms  may  be'  fully  de- 
veloped in  a  few  days  or  even  hours,  the  acute,  the  subacute,  the  chronic  or 
simple,  and  the  consecutive  or  secondary,  the  latter  being  often  of  traumatic 
origin. 

The  Treabnetit  of  glaucoma  consists  essentially  in  the  adoption  of  means 
to  lessen  the  intraocular  tension.  In  mild  cases,  advantage  may  no  doubt  be 
derived  from  the  assiduous  use  of  atropia  or  eserine,'  and  of  constitutional 
remedies,  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  resorting 
to  iridectomy,  which,  under  these  circumstances,  should  be  performed  as  di- 
rected at  page  677.  The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  this  operation,  for  the 
introduction  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Von  Graefe,  are  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  duration  of  the  disease ;  thus,  if  performed  during  the  form- 
mg  stage  of  the  afiection,  a  perfect  cure  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for;  an 
early  operation,  even  in  fully  developed  acute  glaucoma,  will  probably  at 
least  arrest  the  course  of  the  disease,  and  prevent  further  deterioration  <»f 
sight ;  while  in  chronic  glaucoma,  the  structural  changes  are  usually  so  far 
advanced  before  the  nature  of  the  case  is  recognized,  that  comparatively 
little  can  be  expected  from  any  mode  of  treatment. 

Other  operations  for  the  relief  of  glaucoma  have  been  practised,  and  with 
alleged  good  results.  Thus  repeated  paracentesis  of  the  cornea  is  highly  rec- 
ommended by  Sperino,  trephining  of  the  cornea  by  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson, 
the  use  of  a  catgut  or  metallic  seton  by  Wecker,  eyliootomy,  or  division  of 

*  Jonathan  Hutchinson,  however,  has  advanced  the  view  that  glaucoiua  is  a  neu> 
rosis,  and  that  the  tension  of  the  eyeball  is  due  to  tonic  contraction  of  the  sclerotic. 
'  Green  way,  of  Plymouth,  advises  the  application  of  ice. 
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the  ciliary  muscle,  by  Hancock,  and  puncture  or  incision  of  the  sclerotic 
jeUnAcmy)  bv  Quaglino,  Wecker,  Lefort,  Spencer,  Watson,  Bader,  and 
Mauthner.  The  weight  of  testimony  in  favor  of  iridectomy  is,  however,, 
such  that  the  surgeon  will  usually  hesitate  to  delay  the  latter  operation 
while  experimenting  with  any  other  mode  of  treatment. 

Affections  of  the  Entire  Eyeball. 

Ophthalmitifl,  or  Inflammaiion  of  the  Eyeball,  may  result  from  traumatic 
causes,  may  be  idiopatiiic,  or  may  be  an  incident  of  pyaemia,  etc.  The  symp- 
toms are  those  of  deep-seated  inflammation  generally,  with  such  special 
phenomena  as  are  traceable  to  the  implication  of  the  various  ocular  tissues. 
The  disease  usually  terminates  in  suppuration  and  rupture  of  the  globe,  or 
in  sloughing  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment  during  the  early  stages  consists 
in  the  use  of  cold  applications,  with  local  depletion,  scarification  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  the  instillation  of  atropia.  If  there  be  much  tension,  the 
cornea  may  be  tapped  with  advantage.  Spencer  Watson  recommends,  under 
the  name  of  keratedomyy  the  establishment  of  a  corneal  fistula.  When  sup- 
puration has  occurred,  warm  should  be  substituted  for  cold  applications,  and 
a  free  incision  should  be  made  as  soon  as  fluctuation  reveals  tne  presence  of 
pus.    If  the  eyeball  be  totally  disorganized,  excision  may  be  required. 

Sympathetio  Ophthalmia,  or  the  secondary  implication  of  one  eye  as  the 
result  of  disease  or  injury  of  the  other,  is  especially  apt  to  occur  in  conse- 
quence of  wounds  involving  the  ciliarv  region,  particularly  if  complicated 
by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  According  to  C.  Higgens,  it  often  fol- 
lows the  operation  of  sclerotoihy.  Sympathetic  ophthalmia  is  usually  devel- 
oped five  or  six  weeks  after  the  reception  of  an  injury,  though  sometimes  not 
until  a  much  later  period.  In  its  common  form  it  appears  as  a  severe  irido- 
cyclitis, though  it  also  occurs  as  a  serous  iritis,  or  as  a  retino-cho'roiditis* 
In  some  cases  the  sympathetic  irritation,  though  so  great  as  to  render  the 
eye  practically  useless,  does  not  reach  the  point  of  structural  change,  con- 
stituting then  what  Donders  describes  as  Sympathetie  Neurosis, 

The  treatment  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia,  as  regards  the  eye  originally 
affected,  depends  upon  tne  stage  of  the  disease,  and  the  amount  of  vision 
p^jwessed  by  the  injured  organ.  Foreign  bodies  should  be  extracted  before 
the  development  of  any  sympathetic  symptoms,  and  if  the  lesion  of  the  eye 
be  so  ereat  as  to  render  it  useless,  excision  should  be  unhesitatingly  per- 
formed. The  same  operation  would,  of  course,  be  indicated,  should  the  case 
be  first  seen  when  the  second  eye  is  becoming  involved.  If  the  injured  eye 
fXiU  retains  some  sight,  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  sympathetic  symp- 
toms, the  course  to  be  pursued  is  more  doubtful ;  for  it  has  sometimes  hap- 
pened, under  these  circumstances,  that  the  eye  first  affected  has  in  the  end 
proved  more  useful  than  the  other.  If  the  case  be  seen  at  a  very  early 
period,  an  iridectomy  on  the  sympathetically  affected  eye  may  occasionally  prove 
serviceable,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  better  to  wait  until  the  subsidence  of 
acute  symptoms,  and  then,  if  necessary,  extract  the  lens  and  make  an  arti- 
ficial pupil,  Sclerotomy  is  preferred  to  iridectomy,  in  these  cases,  by  Mr. 
Lawson.  The  general  treatment  of  sympathetic  ophthalmia  consists  m  the 
enforcement  of  functional  rest,  with  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially 
quinia,  the  cautious  use  of  mercurial  inunction,  and  the  free  instillation  of 
atropia.  Von  Graefe  has  suggested,  in  some  cases,  the  formation  of  a  seton 
through  the  vitreous,  as  a  substitute  for  enucleation  of  the  injured  globe ; 
while,  in  the  comparatively  mild  cases  of  sympathetic  neurosis,  division  of 
the  nerves  of  the  cilliary  region  has  been  successfully  practised  by  Meyer, 
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Seoondi,  and  Laurence.  OpHctheiliary  neurotomy ,  or  division  of  the  optic  as 
well  as  of  the  ciliary  nerves,  is  advised  bv  J.  A.  White,  Noyes,  Burnett, 
and  H.  W.  Williams ;  Knapp  and  Roosa,  however,  condemn  the  operation, 
which  is  in  their  opinion  less  safe  than  enucleation,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  caused  death  m  three  or  four  cases. 

Exoision  or  Enucleation  of  the  Eyeball  is  thus  performed :  The  patient 
being  fully  etherized,  the  lids  are  held  apart  with  a  stop^peculum,  while 
the  surgeon  divides  the  conjunctiva  and  subjacent  &scia  with  scissors,  in  a 
circle  as  close  as  possible  to  the  margin  of  the  cornea.  The  tendons  of 
the  ocular  muscles  are  then  successively  raised  upon  a  strabismus  hook  and 
divided,  when,  the  eye  being  drawn  forwards  ana  outwards,  the  optic  nerve 
can  be  cut  with  long  and  narrow  scissors,  curved  on  the  flat  The  eye  being 
removed,  hemorrhage  is  to  be  checked  by  the  application  of  cold,  when,  if 
thought  proper,  the  conjunctival  wound  may  be  closed  with  a  silk  suture. 
This,  bowever,  should  not  be  done  when  the  operation  is  performed  upon  an 
inflamed  eye,  as  a  free  vent  should  then  be  provided  for  the  discharges.  The 
after-dressing  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  piece  of  sponge  or  strip  of  lint 
within  the  lids,  and  the  application  of  a  firm  bandage.  When  cicatrization 
is  complete,  and  all  inflammatory  symptoms  have  subsided,  an  artificial  eye 
ma^  be  adapted. 

in  some  cases  of  malignant  disease,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extirpait  ih^ 
whole  contents  of  the  orbit.  This  may  be  done  by  dividing  the  external  com- 
missure of  the  lids,  incising  the  conjunctiva,  severili^  the  levator  palpebral, 
attachments  of  the  oblique  muscles,  and  all  other  orbital  connections  of  the 
eye,  and  then,  drawing  the  globe  inwards,  cutting  the  optic  nerve  with 
curved  scissors,  introduced  on  the  outer  side.  *  The  lachrymal  gland  should 
be  also  removed,  if  it  be  diseased. 

Strabismus. 

Strabismus,  or  Squint^  is  defined  bv  Donders  as  a  ''deviation  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  eyes,  in  consequence  of  which  the  two  yellow  spots  receive  ima^ 
from  difierent  objects."  When  the  squinting  is  constant  in  one  eye,  the 
strabismus  is  said  to  be  monocular;  when  the  patient  can  use  either  eye  at 
will,  but  not  simultaneously,  it  is  called  concomUantf  cUtemating,  or  binocular. 
Strabismus  is  usuallv  convergent  (cross-eyes),  or  divergent — the  former  being 
commonlv  associatea  with  hypermetropia,  and  the  latter  with  myopia.  Squint- 
ing may  be  periodic,  or  persistetU;  it  may  be  brought  on  by  various  fornix 
of  reflex  irritation,  or  may  depend  on  some  anomaly  of  refraction,  on  de- 
fective vision  in  one  eye,  or  on  paralysis  of  some  of  the  nerves  which  supply 
the  ocular  muscles. 

Treatment. — If  the  afiection  be  periodic,  an  attempt  mav  be  made  to  effect 
a  cure  by  suitable  constitutional  treatment,  by  the  use  of  glasses  to  remt<iv 
the  defect  in  refraction,  etc.  If  the  strabismus  be  pereideniy  and  not  de- 
pendent on  mechanical  causes,  such  as  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix,  or  tht 
pressure  of  a  tumor,  an  operation  may  be  resorted  to,  one  or  both  internal 
or  external  recti  muscles  neing  divided,  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  squint.  Before  having  recourse  to  an  operation,  the  surgottn  »houl«l 
(in  a  case  of  concomitant  squint)  determine  which  eye  is  primarily  aflect«^i. 
and  the  degree  of  convergence  or  divergence,  as  the  case  may  be ;  the  former 
point  may  conveniently  be  ascertained  oy  repeatedly  causing  the  patient  t<) 
close  both  eyes  and  suddenly  open  them,  that  eye  which  constantly  or  habit- 
ually deviates  from  the  straight  position  being  the  one  primarily  affectol. 
The  degree  of  squinting  can  be  best  ascertained  by  using  the  strabismomoser 
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devised  by  Laurence,  or  that  of  Galezowski ;  but  in  the  absence  of  these 
instruments,  may  be  simply  determined  by  marking  on  the  lower  lid  points 
corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  pupil,  when  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  wnen  it 
is  8<}uinting.  If  the  decree  of  strabismus  be  moderate,  less  than  three  lines 
for  instance,  the  primarily  affected  eye  alone  need  be  submitted  to  opera- 
tion ;  but  in  cases  of  greater  deviation,  a  better  result  will  be  obtained  by 
dividing  the  operation  between  both  eyes.  The  object  to  be  accomplished, 
in  an  operation  for  strabismus,  is  to  alter  the  point  of  attachment  of  the 
divided  tendon,  and  thus  diminish  the  range  of  motion  which  it  can  impart 
to  the  eye ;  hence  the  impor- 
tance of  ascertaining  the  de-  Fio.  864. 
gree  of  deviation,  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  tendon  from  its 
attachment  may  be  more  or 
less  complete,  according  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  particular 
case. 

The  operation  for  Division 
of  the  Internal  Rectus  Tendon 
is  thus  performed :  The  eyelids 
being  separated  with  a  stop- 
speculum,  the  sureeon  catches 
with  fine-toothed  forceps  a  fold 

of  the  conjunctiva  and  Subja-  Galezowsld's  stiabUmometer. 

cent  fascia,  on  a  level  with  the 

lower  border  of  the  tendon,  and  with  delicate  probe-pointed  scissors  makes 
an  opening  just  large  enough  to  admit  the  strabismus  hook ;  the  latter  is 
then  insinuated  behind  the  tendon,  which  it  renders  tense  by  drawing  it 
forwards  and  outwards ;  the  scissors  are  next  introduced  closed,  and  tnen 
opened,  so  as  to  place  one  blade  behind,  and  the  latter  in  front  of  the  tendon, 
which  is  subsequently  divided  sub-conjunctivally,  close  to  its  sclerotic  attach- 
ment, by  a  number  of  slight  cuts.  To  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  tendon, 
which  is  apt  to  occur  with  the  ordinary 

strabismus  hook,  an  ingenious  instru-  ^i®-  865. 

ment  known  as  the  "  crotchet  hook  "  has 
been  recently  introduced  by  Dr.  Theo- 
bald, of  Baltimore.    A  counter-opening 

in  the  conjunctiva,  to  allow  the  escape    ^  Stnbumus  hook. 

of  blood,  may  be  made,  as  is  done  by  ^ 

Bowman,  by  cutting  with  the  scissors  on  the  point  of  the  hook  before  this  is 
withdrawn.  The  above  is  known  as  the  sub-corn  unctival  operation,  and  was 
introduced  by  Critchett.  Other  surgeons  prefer  to  divide  the  conjunctiva 
more  freeW,  afterwards  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  a 
suture.  Tlie  surgeon  can  regulate  the  efect  of  the  operation  oy  separating 
more  or  less  freely  the  sub-conjunctival  fascia  from  the  tendon  to  be  divided, 
thus  allowing  the  greater  or  less  retraction  of  the  latter.  The  application 
of  a  suture  also  serves  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  operation.  Snellen  makes 
the  conjunctival  incision  in  a  direction  parallel  to  and  immediately  over  the 
muscle,  which  he  then  seizes  with  forceps  and  divides  with  sharp-pointed 
sciflBors.  Dr.  Frank,  of  Baltimore,  effects  the  division  of  the  tendon  with  an 
instrument  similar  to  the  knife-hook  used  by  Purves  in  cases  of  aural  polypi. 
The  Eztemal  Rectus  Tendon  may  be  divided  by  an  operation  analogous 
to  that  above  described.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion  exists  among 
surgeons  as  to  whether  both  eves  should  be  operated  on  simultaneously  (when 
both  require  operation),  or  whether  the  second  operation  should  be  postponed 
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until  afler  an  interval  of  several  days.  Probably  a  safe  rule  is  that  given 
by  Wells,  to  wait  and  observe  the  effect  of  the  first  operation,  in  cases  of  de- 
viation of  less  than  five  lines ;  by  this  precaution  the  surgeon  can  form  an 
estimate  as  to  how  much  remains  to  be  accomplished  in  the  second  operation. 
In  cases  in  which,  by  too  free  division  of  the  internal  recti  muscles,  a  con- 
vergent has  been  converted  into  a  divergent  squint,  it  may  be  necessary  t<) 
divide  the  new  attachments  of  one  or  both  tendons,  and  bring  them  forward 
to  insert  them  nearer  the  cornea,^  holding  them  in  place  with  fine  sutures, 
and  thus  reversing  the  effect  of  the  original  operation.  A  similar  procedure 
is  sometimes  employed  in  cases  of  paralytic  gtrabismtts,  in  the  treatment  of 
which  R.  B.  Carter  has  also  resorted  to  localized  &radization.  Anttdhegia 
is,  as  a  rule,  undesirable  in  squint  operations,  though  it  may  be  employed  in 
cases  of  children,  or  in  those  of  nervous  adults.  The  after-treatmerU  in  ca£^ 
of  strabismus  consists  (if  both  eyes  have  been  operated  on)  in  simply  bath- 
ing the  parts  with  cold  water;  if  one  eve  only  has  been  submitted  to  opera- 
tion, the  other  should  be  closed  with  a  bandage,  so  as  to  force  the  patient  to 
use  that  of  which  the  tendon  has  been  divided.  Advantage  may  often  be 
subsequently  derived  from  the  use  of  suitably  adjusted  prismatic  glasses,  io 
as  gradually  to  restore  binocular  vision.  These  glasses  may,  indeed,  suffice 
to  effect  a  cure  without  operation,  in  slight  cases  of  periodic  squint. 

Instead  of  dividing  the  coTUra,cted  tendon  in  cases  of  strabismus.  Dr.  Noye? 
advises  that  the  opposing  or  elongated  tendon  should  be  shortened^  by  cattin;: 
it  near  its  insertion  into  die  eyeball,  bringing  the  posterior  under  the  anterior 
portion,  and  securing  it  there  with  sutures. 

Diseases  of  the  Eyelids. 

Ophthalmia  Tarsi  (Tinea  Tarsi,  Blepharitis  eiliaris)  is  the  name  given  to 
a  subacute  or  chronic  form  of  inflammation,  affecting  the  edges  of  the  eve- 
lids  and  the  follicles  of  the  lashes,  which  become  loosened  and  fall  out. 
The  palpebral  edges  are  red,  thickened,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  become 
glued  together  by  the  drying  of  the  accumulating  secretion.  In  its  severer 
forms,  the  affection  gives  rise  to  the  condition  known  as  Lippitudo  or  Bifir- 
eye.  The  puncta  la&rymaUa  are  often  everted  or  obliterated,  givine  rise  to  a 
constant  stillicidium  of  tears,  which  excoriate  the  skin  and  add  to  the 
patient's  discomfort.  This  affection  is,  according  to  Roosa,  often  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  ametropia.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the  driwi 
secretion  by  wartn  fomentations,  and  smearing  the  edges  of  the  li(i«  with 
dilute  citrine  ointment.'  In  severer  cases  the  local  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  will  be  of  service,  and,  if  the  puncta  be  everted  or  obliterated,  the 
canaliculi  should  be  freely  slit  up,  the  incision  being  directed  inwards.  A» 
this  affection  commonly  occurs  in  scrofulous  children,  cod-liver  oil  may  be 
properly  administered  in  roost  cases.  If  the  patient  be  ametropic,  relief 
may  be  afforded  by  the  installation  of  atropia  and  the  use  of  suitable  glase««. 
Oliver  recommends  tattooing  the  edges  of  the  lids  with  India  ink.  as  a 
cosmetic  remedy  in  inveterate  cases. 

Hordeolnm  or  Stye  is  a  small  boil  occurring  at  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and 
often  originating  in  the  follicle  of  an  eyelash ;  it  is  met  with  usuallv  in  de- 
bilitated persons,  and  occasionally  as  the  result  of  over-exertion  of  the  eyt*. 
or  of  exposure  to  too  bright  a  light,  as  to  the  glare  reflected  from  snow. 

^  An  ingenious  method  of  doing  this  is  described  by  C.  R.  Agnew,  in  Trant,  y.  T. 
State  Medical  Society  for  1871. 
•  Ung.  hydrargyri  nitrat.  3J  ;  Ung.  aq.  posse  ^vtj.     M. 
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Wbea  situated  just  witbin  the  edge  of  the  lid,  it  produces  ^in  by  pressing 
oa  the  elobe ;  rdief  may  be  sometimes  afforded  under  these  circumstances  by 
fixing  the  lid  in  &  position  of  slight  evereion  by  means  of  collodion.  The 
trtatmait  consists  in  the  use  of  warm  fomentations,  with  a  puncture  if  re- 
quired, the  induration  which  remains  being  dispersed  by  the  use  of  dilute 
citrine  ointment.     Tonics  are  usually  indicated  as  constitutional  remedies. 

Triehiftsii  and  Bistiohiaiii. — The  former  term  signifies  an  irregular  dis- 
placement of  the  eyelashes,  some  of  which,  stunted  and  inverted,  produce 
peat  irritation  by  frictiou  on  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  the  latter  becom- 
ing in  extreme  cases  cloudy  and  yaecular.  In  didiehiang  a  complete  double 
row  of  lashes  exists,  the  inner  row  being  inverted,  and  producing  great  irri- 
tation as  in  the  previous  case.  The  treatmerU  of  either  affection  consists  in 
carefully  extracting  with  cilia  forceps  the  offending  lashes,  or,  in  severe  cases 
(if  the  upper  lid  be  involved),  excising  the  whole  row  of  cilia,  by  means  of 
two  incisions  parallel  to  the  lashes  and  one  on  either  side,  the  tarsal  cartilage 
being  thus  split,  and  a  wedge-shaped  strip  bearing  the  cilia  removed.  The 
operation  may  be  &cilitated  by  first  fixmg  the  lid  with  Snellen's  forceps. 

Fro.  8SS. 


ippties  a  subcutaneous  ligature  around  the  roots  of  the  lashes, 
while  Hayes,  of  Dublin,  induces  sloughing  of  the  follicles  by  the  hypodermic 
injection  of  the  perchloride  of  iron.  Kbut  one  or  two  lashes  are  involved, 
an  old  operation  revived  by  Snellen,  Watson,  and  Robertson,  may  be  resorted 
t'l.  This  consists  in  drawmg  the  displaced  eyelash,  by  means  of  a  tine  liga- 
ture (Watson  employs  human  hair)  under  the  shin  of  the  eyelid,  and  thus 
mechanically  altering  the  direction  of  the  lash's  growth.  For  complete  die- 
tichiasis,  Watson  emplovs  transplantation,  as  practised  by  Arlt  in  cases  of 
entropion.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  lid,  it  will  usually  be  sufficient  to 
remove  an  elliptical  strip  of  akin  with  the  subjacent  fibres  of  the  orbicularis 
muscle,  thus  producing  eversion  as  in  the  operation  for  entropion. 
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Entropion,  or  Invereum  of  the  IAd»,  may  result  (rimply  &om  spasmodic 
action  of  the  orbicularia  palpebnirum  (blepharogpatm),  bb  in  the  entrofnon 
after  cataract  operations  in  old  peraons,  or  from  long-K»ntinued  conjunctival 
in^mmadon,  the  injudicious  use  of  caustics, 
Fio.  887.  etc.    The  irritation  produced  by  the  fricticMi  of 

the  inverted  lashes  is  very  great,  and  sometimes 
induces  opacity  of  the  cornea.  The  treatment 
of  the  spasmodic  cases'  consists  in  restoring 
the  lid  to  its  proper  position  bv  traction  with 
the  fingers,  and  then  fixing  it  oy  the  applica- 
tion of  collodion,  the  contractile  property  of 
which  serves  to  obviate  the  tendency  to  inver- 
Mon,  Chronic  cases  of  entropion  may  be  reme- 
died by  various  opemtionB,  such  88(1)  pinchine 
up,  with  entropion  forceps,  and  excising  a  small 
Strip  of  Bkin  with  the  subjacent  fibres  of  the 
orbicular  muscle,  parallel  to  the  ciliary  border 
of  the  lid — the  wound  being  subeeijuently  closed 
or  not  with  sutures ;'  (2)  "groovmg  the  tarsal 
cartilage,"  as  recommended  by  Streatfeild,  the 
operation  consisting  in  the  removal  of  a  truu- 
verse  strip  of  the  cartilage  by  means  of  two 
parallel  incisions  meeting  at  tne  apex  of  a  V 
— the  skin  wound  being  eubee^iuently  closed 
with  stitches;  (3)  excising  a  parrow  oval  piece 
extending  the  whole  lengUi  of  the  cartilage,  as 
advised  by  Berlin ;  (4)  making  a  linear  inci- 
sion, cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  orbicular 
muscle,  and  stitching  the  skin  of  the  lid  to  the 
distal  edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  as  practised 
by  Hotz,  of  Chicago ;  (5)  the  introduction  of 
two  or  three  threads  in  a  longitudinal  direction 
through  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  lid,  the 
ligatures  embracing  the  ciliary  mar^  and  be- 
ing allowed  to  cut  their  way  out  by  ulceration, 
as  advised  by  Pa^nstecher,  or  embracing  the 
skin  and  muscle  of  the  lid  only,  as  recommended 
by  Laurence;'  (6)  the  excision  of  a  triangular 
portion  of  skin,  with  or  without  a  part  of  the 
subjacent  cartilage,  as  recommended  by  Von 
Graefe ;  (7)  the  removal  of  the  whole  row  of 
cilia,  as  described  in  speaking  of  trichiasis;  or 
(S )  transplantation  of  the  cilia  to  a  better  posi- 
tion on  the  lid,  as  practised  in  various  ways  by 
Arit,  Fseache,  Warloraont,  and  McKeown.  As 
a  preliminary  to  any  of  these  operations,  it  will  often  be  advisable  to  slit  up 
the  external  canthus  {canthoplasty),  re-adhesion  being  prevented  by  nnitiDg 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  on  either  side  with  a  stitch. 

'  Dr.  HarUn  report*  an  obstioftte  cue  of  blephanxprnain  cured  by  iabslktiau  of 

*  Scbncller  hM  modified  thii  operation  bjr  circumicribing,  without  eidiin;,  an 
elliptical  strip  of  skin,  and  bsving  looaened  tbe  latent  portion*,  uaiting  them  with 
luture*  above  the  central  portion,  which  is  thus  covered  in  and  Mrvet  a<  a  apliat  u> 
give  SrmneiH  to  the  part. 

*  A  Bomewh&t  similar  operation  ii  omplojcd  b;  Solomoa,  sod  is  said  to  hare  b««n 
devised  by  Snellen,  of  Utrecht. 
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Ectropion,  or  Evertum  of  the  lAde,  may  be  of  an  acuU  character,  resulting 
from  spasm  of  the  inner  fibres  of  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  in  cases  of 
purulent  conjunctivitis,  in  which  case  its  treatment  is  that  of  the  disease 
which  it  acoompaniee,  or  may  appear  as  a  chronic  affection,  resulting  &om 
ophthalmia  tarsi,  chronic  conjunctivitis,  etc.  TJnder  these  circumstances, 
the  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  mucous 
membrane  just  within  the  line  of  evenion,  with  slitting  of  the  canaliculi  If 
the  puncta  be  everted  or  occluded.  Ectropion  from  the  contraction  of  ciea- 
trtcM,  o^MeMea,  etc,  usually  requires  an  operation,'  which  may  consist  (1)  in 
excising  a  portion  of  the  everted  conjunctiva  ;  (2)  in  removing  a  triangular- 
shaped  piece  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  lid  near  the  external  cantbus,  and 
brinnng  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  barelippins,  thus  shortening 
the  Ud  (Figs.  368,  369) ;  (3)  in  making  a  transverse  incision  through  the 


liil  down  to  the  conjunctiva,  drawing  this  tbroup;b  the  wound  to  the  requisite 
extent,  and  cutting  it  off  with  scissors ;  or  (4)  in  dissecting  out  the  vicious 
cicatrix  and  filling  the  gap  by  transplanting  a  flap  of  skin,  from  the  fore- 
head in  case  of  the  upper,  and  from  the  nose  or  cheek  in  case  of  the  lower, 
lid,  or  even,  as  successfully  practised  by  Wolfe,  Wadsworth,  Von  Zehender, 
Aub,  Reeve,  Abbott,  Noyes,  Mathewson,  Ely,  E.  ^mith,  Tosswill,  and  other 
surgeons,  from  a  distant  part,  the  flap  being  shaved  down  so  as  to  assimilate 
the  operation  to  Reverdin's  plan  of  transplanting  cuticle. 

Ezenrratioil  of  the  Eyslidi  is  the  name  used  by  Laurence  for  the  peculiar 
defi)rmity  observed,  particularly  in  the  upper  lid,  in  cases  of  inveterate 
trachoma ;  the  remedy,  according  to  this  wnter,  consists  simply  in  dividing 
the  outer  cantbus,  and  uniting  the  cut  edges  of  conjunctiva  and  skin  by 
Ritches  above  and  below. 

Ptoaia,  or  Failing  of  the  Upper  Lid,  may  be  congenital,  or  may  result  from 
the  increased  weight  of  the  part  due  to  inflammatory  thickening,  from 
wounds  dividing  the  levator  palpebrie  or  its  nerve,  or  from  paralysis  of  the 
third  nerve.  The  treatment  (in  coses  of  sufficient  severity  to  justify  opera- 
tion) c«nBiBts  in  removing  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  skin  and  subjacent 
muscle  of  the  lid,  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  then  approximated  trons- 
Tereely.so  as  to  place  the  part  under  control  of  the  occipito-frontalie  muscle, 
which  sends  fibres  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  orbicularis — or  in  the  intro- 
ion  of  tbe  cicBtrii^  m  ft  preliminary  to  any 
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duction  of  ligatures  aa  described  in  speaking  of  entropion.  In  paralytic 
cases,  the  endermic  application  of  atiychnia  has  been  occasionally  resort«d 
to  with  advantage.  Dr.  Van  Bidder,  of  New  York,  recommenda  the  em- 
ployment of  a  delicate  India-rubber  band,  fastened  with  collodion  and  ibid- 
glass  plaster  to  the  edge  of  the  lid  and  to  the  forehead,  so  as  to  supplemeat 
the  paralyzed  muscle,  as  in  Barwell's  and  Sayre's  method  of  treating  club-foot. 
Dr.  Mathewson  has  employed  a  similar  plan  in  the  treatment  of  spasm  of 
the  orbicularis  {blepharospasm).  Mr.  Hutchinson  has  described,  under  the 
name  of  ophikalneplegiia  externa,'  cases  of  partial,  symmetrical  immobility 
of  the  eyes,  with  ptosis,  due  to  syphilis,  either  congenital  or  acquired,  and 
susceptible  of  improvement  from  the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium. 

La^phtlialmoi,  or  Saro-eye,  denotes  an  inability  to  close  the  eyelids: 
it  may  result  from  the  contraction  of  cicatrices,  when  its  treatment  is  that 
directed  for  ectropion,  but  more  often  depends  on  paralysis  of  the  orbicular 
muscle  from  some  local  affection  of  the  portio  dura,  or  from  intra-cranial 
causes.  If  the  affection  appear  to  result  from  the  pressure  of  a  tumor  on 
the  portio  dura,  the  offending  growth  should,  of  course,  be  removed;  a  blL>>- 
ter  to  the  temple  may  be  of  service  in  cie& 
Flu.  S70.  resulting  from  exposure  to  cold;  while,  if  a 

syphilitic  origin  be  suspected,  the  iodide  of 
potassium  should  be  administered. 

Bymblepharou  is  a  morbid  adhesion  of 
the  eyelid  to  the  eyeball,  resulting  usually 
from  the  cicatrization  of  bums,  ulcers,  etc. 
The  treatment  consists  in  (1)  dividing  the 
adhesions,  and  uniting  the  cut  edges  of  con- 
junctiva with  sutures  (Wilde);  (2)  covering 
I  the  raw  surface,  left  after  severing  the  adhe- 

sions,  with    flaps   of    healthy   cmijuDctiva 
taken  from  unaJFected  parts  of  the  eyeball 
SymbLcpharoQ    iMaeiiihiiij  (Tealc).*  Or  With  a  flap  from  the  skin  of  tbe 

eyelid  itself,  passed  through  a  slit  in  the 
tarsal  cartilage  (C.  B.  Taylor) ;  (S)  dissecting  back  the  eymblepbaron  a* 
&r  as  the  retro-tarsal  fold,  doubling  it  upon  itself  so  as  to  oppooe  a  mucous 
surface  to  the  globe,  and  fixing  it  in  this  position  by  means  of  a  ligature 
which  is  armed  with  two  needles  and  passed  through  the  tid  fr^m  within 
outwards  (Arlt) ;  or  (4)  employing  delicate  flaps  taken  frnm  the  cheek  >u 
forehead,  and  inverted  so  as  to  turn  the  cutaneous  surftce  toward  the  eve- 
ball,  as  successfully  done  by  Dr.  G.  E.  Post,  of  Beirut,  Syria.  Dr.  Mac- 
Farlan,  of  New  York,  succeeded  in  one  case  by  simply  dissecting  out  the 
symblepharon  and  keeping  the  lid  drawn  away  from  the  globe,  until  cica- 
trization occurred,  by  attaching  the  lid  to  the  cheek  with  pins  and  ligatures. 

A&ohyloblepliarOD  is  an  abnormal  adhesion  of  the  free  edges  of  the  upper 
and  lower  lids,  either  congenital  or  the  result  of  injury,  etc.  The  trtatment 
consists  in  severing  the  adhesions  with  a  small  knife  and  grooved  director, 
reunion  being  prevented  by  touching  the  cut  edges  with  collodion. 

■  The  same  writer  appliei  tbe  name  ophihalmopU^  uifenia  to  cmm  of  pw«t(ti< 
of  tbe  inteTDst  musclei  of  tbe  ejre,  which  he  believea  to  be  due  to  dioaie  (probabl* 
•jpbilitic)  of  tbe  IsDticutar  ganglion. 

I  Wolfe,  of  OlMgow,  Dufour,  Calhoun,  of  Georgia,  and  H.  H.  Brown,  of  N>* 
York,  have  operated  succeMfullv  by  tmniplantiog  portion!  of  coDJunctlTa  (him 
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Spieanihiu  is  a  congenital  affection  in  which  a  crescentic  fold  of  skin 
overlaps  the  inner  canthus  of  the  eye,  producing  consMerable  deformity ; 
the  treatment  consbts  in  excising  a  longitudinal  fold  of  skin  and  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  sutures,  so  that  the  subsequent  con- 
traction may  expose  the  previously  hidden  canthus. 

Tnmors  of  the  Eyelids. — Sebaceous,  Vascular,  and  other  TSimors  occur  on 
the  eyelids,  and  are  to  be  treated  as  similar  growths  in  other  situations. 
The  Chalazion^  or  common  tarsal  tumor,  appears  to  originate  in  a  distended 
state  of  a  Meibomian  follicle,  and  often  suppurates ;  the  treatment  consists 
in  making  an  incision  on  the  conjunctival  surface  and  squeezing  out  the 
contents  of  the  mass.  Chisolm  recommends,  in  all  cases  of  palpebral  cyst, 
simple  puncture  followed  by  evacuation  of  the  cyst  contents,  and  subsequent 
cauterization  of  the  cavity  with  a  silver  probe  dipped  in  nitric  acid. 


Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Apparatus. 

Diseases  of  the  Lachrymal  Oland. — ^This  organ  may  be  inflamed  (Dacryo- 
adenUis),  or  may  be  the  seat  of  various  wxyrhid  growths.  These  affections 
are,  however,  rare,  and  their  treatment  presents  no  features  calling  for 
special  comment.  Fistula  of  the  Laehrymm  Oland  may  result  from  abscess 
or  wound  of  this  part;  it  may  be  treated  by  paring  the  edges  and  introducing 
a  suture,  by  the  application  of  caustic  or  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  by  estab- 
lishing a  free  communication  with  the  conjunctival  surface  by  the  use  of  a 
seton,  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Bowman. 

Excision  of  the  Lachrwnal  Oland  is  recommended  by  Laurence  in  cases  of 
obstruction  of  the  canaiiculi,  in  which  it  is  found  impossible  to  restore  their 
permeability ;  the  operation  consists  in  making  an  incision  below  the  upper 
and  outer  third  of  the  orbital  ridge,  cautiously  opening  the  orbit,  seizing 
the  gland  with  a  double  hook,  and  carefully  dissecting  it  from  its  attach- 
ments ;  hemorrhage  having  ceased,  the  wound  is  closed  with  sutures.  To 
avoid  the  risk  of  ptosis,  which  occasionally  follows  the  operation,  Mr.  Lau- 
rence suggests  that  an  internal  incision  should  be  made  through  the  upper 
sinus  of  the  palpebral  conjunctiva,  with  an  external  division  of  the  outer 
canthus;  the  substance  of  the  lid  would  not  thus  be  involved  in  the  operation. 

Xerophthalmia,  or  Dryness  of  the  Conjunctiva,  from  deficiency  of  the  tears 
and  mucous  secretion  which  naturally  lubricate  the  part,  may  be  greatly 
alleviated  by  the  local  use  of  glycerine. 

Bpiphora,  strictly  speaking,  signifies  an  excessive  secretion  of  tears,  but 
the  term  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  Stillieidium  Lacrymarum,  which  is 
the  overflow  from  obstruction  of  the  canaiiculi  or  nasal  duct.  Excessive 
lachrymation  may  be  a  symptom  of  various  inflammatory  conditions  of  the 
eye,  or  may  result  from  the  presence  of  foreign  bodies,  entropion,  etc.,  under 
which  circumstances  its  treatment  requires,  of  course,  the  removal  of  the 
esuse  to  which  the  epiphora  is  due. 

Obetrnction  of  the  Canaiiculi  may  occasionally  be  remedied  by  dilatation 
of  the  passage  with  probes  of  gradually  increasing  size, 'but  it  will  usually 
be  necessary  to  slit  up  the  canal  with  a  delicate  grooved  director  and  cata- 
ract knife,  with  scissors,  or  with  a  delicate  beaked  knife,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  convenient  instrument.  The  same  operation  is  required  in  cases  of 
eversion  or  obliteration  of  the  punda  laerymalia.    The  lower  canaliculus  is 

45 
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the  one  usually  slit,  the  incision  being  made  towards  the  conjunctival  sur- 
face, so  as  to  open  a  passage  for  the  tears.  Reunion  is  to  be  prevented  bj 
the  daily  introduction  of  a  probe,  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
by  excising  a  small  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  the  punctum  be 
indistinguishable,  the  lachrymal  sac  may  be  opened  beneath  the  tendo  oculi, 
and  the  canaliculus  slit  from  below  upwards,  as  recommended  by  Bowman, 

Fig.  371. 


Bowman's  canaliculus  knife. 


or  a  bent  director  may  be  introduced  through  the  upper  punctum  and 
brought  around  into  the  Wer  canaliculus,  or  vice  versd,  as  advised  by 
Streatfeild. 

Obstmotion  of  the  Nasal  Duct  usually  results  from  thickening  of  its  mu- 
cous lining,  as  the  consequence  of  chronic  inflammation.  The  ireatmtfU 
consists  in  effecting  gradual  dilatation  by  means  of  probes,  introduced  through 
the  punctum,  the  canaliculus  being,  if  necessary,  previously  slit.  In  passing 
probes  through  the  canaliculi  and  nasal  duct,  the  position  of  the  instrument 
IS  at  first  longitudinal,  then  transverse,  and  then  somewhat  longitudinal  again, 
with  a  slight  inclination  inwards  and  backwards  in  correspondence  with  the 
anatomical  disposition  of  the  parts,  which  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Metal 
probes  are  commonly  to  be  preferred  for  dilation  of  the  lachrymal  passages, 
though  bougies  of  the  laminaria  digiiata  have  been  successfully  employed 
by  several  surgeons.  Other  modes  of  treatment  are  the  introduction  of  a 
style  through  the  slit  canaliculus  into  the  nasal  duct,  the  instrument  being 
allowed  to  remain  several  days  (Bowman),  the  internal  division  of  the 
strictured  part  by  nicking  the  seat  of  obstruction  in  several  directions  with 
a  suitable  knife  (Stilling),  and  the  forcible  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the 
stricture,  as  in  Holt's  method  of  treating  stricture  of  the  urethra  ( Herzeo* 
stein).  The  old  plan  of  introducing  a  style  through  an  external  excision, 
is  now  generally  abandoned. 

Inflammation  of  the  Lachrymal  Sao  may  be  aeuie  (Daeryo-cyMiti)  or 
chronic  (^BlennorrhoMi,  Mucocele),  The  former  variety  of  the  afiection  is  to  be 
treated  with  warm  fomentations,  and  an  early  puncture  from  the  conjunc- 
tival surface,  if  suppuration  occur ;  and  the  latter  by  the  use  of  astringent 
lotions,  by  slitting  the  canaliculus  and  dilating  any  stricture  that  may  be 
found,  and  by  washing  out  the  sac  with  astringent  injections  introduced  by 
means  of  a  canula  and  syringe.  In  obstinate  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
excise  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac  (Von  Ammon,  Bowman,  Lawson,  \fo> 
noyer),  or  to  obliterate  the  sac  itself  by  the  use  of  caustic  or  the  galvanic 
cautery,  applied  through  an  incision,  which  is  best  made,  as  advised  by 
Agnew,  of  New  York,  through  the  conjunctiva.  Suppuration  in  the  region 
of  the  lachrymal  sac  may,  as  pointed  out  by  Parinaud,  be  due  to  dental 
disease. 

Fistula  Laohrymalis,  or  fistula  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  may  result  from 
either  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  part ;  the  treatment  consists  in 
the  removal  of  any  obstruction  to  the  natural  course  of  the  tears,  and  io 
the  use  of  astringent  injections ;  if  necessary,  the  sinus  may  be  laid  open 
with  a  cataract  knife,  or  its  edges  may  be  pared  and  a  suture  introduced. 
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Syphilitio  Affections  of  the  lachrymal  apparatus,  both  secondary  and 
tertiary,  are  described  by  R.  W.  Taylor,  of  l^ew  York. 

Diseases  of  the  Orbit. 

Abseess  of  the  Orbit  may  be  acute  or  chronic ;  the  symptoms  of  the  former 
are  those  of  abscess  in  general — deep-seated  and  constantly  increasing  pain, 
aggravated  by  motion  or  pressure,  with  a  swollen,  glazed,  and  o&dematous 
state  of  the  eyelids  (particularly  the  upper),  chemosis  of  the  conjunctiva, 
and  protrusion  of  the  eye,  the  displacement  being  usually  somewhat  down- 
wards and  inwards,  as  well  as  forwards.  Impairment  of  sight  results  from 
pressure  on  and  stretching  of  the  optic  nerve.  Fluctuation  is  finally  devel- 
oped, and  pointing  usually  occurs  below  the  inner  portion  of  the  supra- 
orbital ridge.  The  symptoms  of  chronic  abscess  are  much  less  distinctive, 
the  diagnosis  from  encephaloid  or  other  soft  tumor  being  often  impossible 
without  the  aid  of  the  exploring  needle.  The  treatment  of  either  form  of 
abscess  consists  in  making  an  incision  with  a  knife  introduced  flatwise  at 
the  point  of  greatest  fluctuation,  the  subsequent  management  of  the  case 
being  conducted  on  general  principles.  If  a  siivus  persist  after  the  evacua- 
tion of  an  orbital  atecess,  it  may  be  stimulated  to  heal  by  the  use  of  astrin- 
gent injections. 

Periostitis,  Caries,  and  Necrosis  of  the  orbital  walls  are  ocasionally  ob- 
served, usually  as  the  result  of  coustitutional  syphilis.  The  treatment  of 
these  affections  presents  no  features  requiring  special  comment. 

Tumors  of  the  Orbit. — Various  forms  of  morbid  growth  are  met  with  in 
this  region,  as  the  cystic,  cartilaginous,  osseous,  fibrous,  recurrent,  vascular, 
and  cancerous.  The  treaiinent  of  these  different  aff*ections  has  been  suffi- 
ciently considered  in  Chapter  XXVI.;  in  dealing  with  non-malignant 
^owtns,  the  eyeball  should,  if  uninvolved,  be,  if  possible,  allowed  to  remain ; 
but  in  the  case  of  cancerous  tumors  of  the  orbit,  it  must  commonly  be  re- 
moved, to  allow  space  for  complete  excision  of  the  morbid  growth.  Law- 
son  recommends  that,  after  the  removal  of  a  malignant  tumor  from  the 
orbit,  lint  spread  with  a  paste  of  chloride  of  zinc  should  be  carefully  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  surface  from  which  the  growth  sprang.  Hydatids  of  the 
orbit  have  been  observed  by  Lawson,  Higgens,  and  others. 

Anenrismi  of  the  Orbit. — The  orbit  may  be  the  seat  of  ordinary  aneu- 
rism, affecting  the  ophthalmic  artery,  of  traumatic  aneurism,  or  of  aneurism 
by  anastomosis.  In  either  of  the  two  first-named  conditions  there  would  be 
exophthalmos,  with  more  or  less  pulsation,  but  according  to  Terrier  and 
Rivington,  who  have  ably  investigated  the  literature  of  the  subject,  the 
same  svmptoms  may  be  equally  due  to  an  extra-orbital  aneurism  of  the 
ophthalmic  artery,  to  an  aneurism  of  the  internal  carotid,  to  an  extra-orbital 
aneurismal  varix  involving  the  internal  carotid  and  the  cavernous  sinus,  or 
to  dilatation  from  obstruction  of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  Aneurism  bv  anas- 
tomosis appears  to  involve  the  orbit  only  by  spreading  from  neigHboring 
parts,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  exophthalmos.  Vascular  protrusion  with- 
out pulsation  may  result  also  from  hypertrophy  and  hyperemia  of  the 
adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit,  as  in  the  peculiar  aff*ection  known  as  Exophthalr 
mie  OmtrCf  or  Oravea^s  or  Basedow^s  Disease}  The  surgical  treatment  of 
orbital  aneurisms  has  already  been  considered.    (See  pages  539,  569.) 

'  See  an  able  paper  by  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  in  Amer,  Joum,  of  Med,  Sciences  for 
July,  1870. 
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Distension  of  the  Frontal  Sinus,  by  the  accumulation  of  pent-up  fluid, 
^^Jy  ^y  forming  a  tumor  at  the  upper  and  inner  portion  of  the  orbit,  cause 
displacement  of  the  eyeball,  and  entail  great  disfiguration  on  the  patient. 
The  treatment  consbts  in  evacuating  the  fluid  by  perforating  the  thinned 
wall  of  the  sinus  and  then  establishmg  a  free  communication  with  the  noee, 
re-accumulation  being  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube. 


CHAPTER   XXXVI. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  EAR. 

As  in  dealing  with  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  it  is  not  my  intention  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  discuss  all  those  subjects  which  properly  belong  to  the 
domam  of  aural  surgery,  but  to  refer  only  to  those  more  common  aflections 
of  the  ear  which  the  general  practitioner  may  at  any  time  be  called  upon 
to  treat,  and  to  describe  those  operations  upon  the  organ  of  hearing  which 
every  surgeon  should  be  competent  to  perform. 

Diseases  of  the  Auricle. 

Malformations  of  the  Auricle  are  occasionally  met  with,  usually  in  con- 
junction with  other  congenital  defects;  if  the  malformation  consists  in 
contraction  of  the  orifice  oif  the  meatus,  from  undue  projection  of  the  tragus 
or  autitragus,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  employment  of  dilatation, 
or  from  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  cartilage.  Congenital  domtre  of  the 
meatus  by  an  abnormal  membrane,  may  be  remedied  by  an  incision  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  tents.  Supernumerary  auricles  may  be  treated  by  excL^ion, 
as  in  cases  related  by  Birkett  and  Gross. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  auricle,  attended  with  great  thickenin^r. 
induration,  itching,  and  tenderness,  is  chiefly  observed  in  debilitated  women 
who  have  passed  the  middle  period  of  life ;  it  sometimes  remains  after  the 
subsidence  of  an  attack  of  erysipelas,  and  is  commonly  called  ckronie  ery- 
sipelas of  the  ear.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  nitrate  of 
silver  or  other  astringent  lotions,  with  the  administration  of  tonics,  if  re- 
quired. The  itching  may  be  relieved  by  the  local  use  of  glycerine  or  collo- 
dion, and  a  silver  tube  may  be  fitted  to  the  meatus,  if  this  be  permanently 
contracted. 

Chronic  Eczema  is  another  aflTection  of  the  auricle  which  produces  much 
annoyance;  during  the  early  stages,  soothing  applications  are  require«i. 
while  at  a  later  period  advantage  may  be  derived  from  the  use  of  astringent 
lotions,  or  of  slightly  stimulating  sul^tances  such  as  the  dilute  citrine  oint- 
ment. 

Tumors  of  the  Auricle. — These  may  be  cystic,  fatty,  fibrous,  vascular, 
malignant,  etc.  Those  particularly  deserving  mention  are  the  blood-cvst. 
(Mujemaioma,  or  Hcdmaioma  Auris,  frequently  observed  in  the  insane,  and 
the  fibrous,  cheloid-looking  growth  which  occasionally  follows  the  use  of 
ear-rings.     The  former  affection,  which,  according  to  Brown-S^uan)  a* 
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quot«d  by  Keller,  is  due  to  the  exUteDoe  of  a  lesion  in  the  left  posterior 
portion  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  artificially  produced  in  animals,  ret^uires 

the  use  of  evaporating  lotione  during  the  acute  stage,  followed  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  eeton,  or,  which  Dr.  Hearder  recommends  as  producing  leas  de- 
formitv, the  application  of  abliBt«riDgfluid  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  i)intia. 
The  cKeloid-like  growth  may  be  treated  hy  escision,  but  the  disease  is  apt 
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Id  some  cases  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  meatus  by 
simply  placing  the  patient  in  a  good  light  and  drawing  the  ear  slightly 
bacKwards  and  upwards,  while  the  tragus  is  pressed  in  the  opposite  direction  ; 
it  is  usually  neceeeary,  however,  to  employ  a  tpeeulum — the  best  instruments 
for  K^neral  use  beine,  I  think,  those  known  as  Toynbee's  (Fig.  372)  and 
Gruber's.  which  may  be  used  with  either  natural  or  arti- 
ficial light :  in  the  latter  case,  a  reflector  is  required,  and 
the  same  may  be  emploved  tn  utilize  difiused  daylight, 
which  is  usually  preferable  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
The  speculum  may  be  made  of  polished  silver  or  of  vul- 
canite, the  latter  being  probably  the  best  material  for  the 
purpose.  For  special  cases  other  instruments  may  be 
employed,  such  as  Hassenstein's  (which  is  provided  with 
ft  tube  containing  a  lens  and  a  perforated  mirror),  the  in- 
genious prism  speculum  devised  by  Dr.  Blake,  of  Boston, 
or  the  bmocular  speculum  suggested  by  Dr.  Eysell.  Dr. 
Blake  also  employs  small  reflectors,  which  can  be  intro- 
duced through  perforations  in  the  memhrana  lympani. 

AeeunnlAtioiu  of  Cemmeii  or  Ear  Wax,  mingled  with       Toynba-t  tpteuium. 
short  hairs  and  flakes  of  cuticle,  are  on«n  met  with,  and 
are  a  frequent  cause  of  deafness ;  the  treatment  consists  in  the  removal  of 
tbe  hardened  mass  by  syringing,  as  directed  for  foreign  bodies  in  the  ear 
<page  ^7),  subsequent  irritation  being  prevented  by  the  application  of  a 
little  olive  oil  or  glycerine. 

Testable  Parasitei  have  been  met  with  in  the  meatus,  causing  a  con- 
stant accumulation  of  dense,  white  flakes  of  thickened  cuticle  ;  the  treatment 
consists  in  frequent  syringing  with  lead-water  or  a  weak  solution  of  chlori- 
nate^l  time.  L^vi  recommends  the  use  of  nitrate  of  silver,  followed  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt. 

7oUioular  Abiceuei  occur  in  the  meatus,  constituting  an  extremely  painful 
and  annoying  affection ;  they  are  chiefly  met  with  in  those  of  debilitated 
constitution,  and  are  said  to  be  common  among  patients  who  suffer  from 
styes  of  the  eyelids.  The  treatmetit  consists  in  the  use  of  hot  anodyne  poul- 
tices or  fomentations,  irrigation  with  warm  water,  and  evacuation  of  the  pus 
as  aooD  as  its  presence  is  detected,  with  the  application  of  dilute  citrine 
ointment  to  remove  any  induration  which  may  be  left.  The  preparations  of 
iron  mav  be  administered  internally,  if  a  tendency  to  recurrence  be  observed. 
Weber-Liel  employs,  as  an  abortii-e  measure,  interstitial  injections  of  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 

Catairhal  Inflammation  of  the  external  meatus,  or  Otorrhaa,  is  charac- 
teiiied  by  the  presence  of  a  muco-purulent  discharge,  and  is,  according  to 
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Hinton,  usually  accompanied  bj  a  similar  affection  of  the  tjmp&nic  cavity. 
The  treatment  (as  far  as  the  meatus  is  concerned)  consists  in  syringing  to 
insure  cleanliness,  followed  by  the  use  of  astringent  lotions  or  by  the  insuffla- 
tion of  powdered  talc,  which  is  particularly  recommended  by  the  above- 
named  author.  Dr.  T,  G.  Morton,  of  this  city,  has  employed  with  advantage 
a  "styptic  cotton,"  prepared  by  soaking  cotton-wool  in  a  dilute  solution  of  the 
subsulphate  of  iron.  Insufflation  of  alum  is  highly  commended  byChisolm. 
Guvon  advises  the  introduction  of  a  drainage-tube.  The  administration  of 
tonics  is  usually  indicated  by  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient. 
Counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process  may  often  be  ad- 
vantageously employed. 

Chronic  iBflsmmation  of  the  meatus  often  results  in  the  production  of  a 
thuskened  tUiie  of  the  epidermU,  with  desquamation,  aud  accumulatiuD  of  flakes 
of  cuticle.  These  *must  be  removed  by  syringing,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  or  the  dilute  citrine  ointment,  being  subsequently  applied.  Another 
occasional  result  of  chronic  inflammation  is  the  development  of  a  grtmvlar 
eondif ton  of  the  tower  part  of  the  meatus  and  membrana  tympani,  somewhat 
analogoua  to  granular  lids.  The  iTeatineat  consists  in  the  use  of  a  iolation 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  in  the  insufflation  of  powdered  alum  or  tannic  acid. 
The  presence  of  a  diphtherUie  membrane  in  the  external  ear  has  been  noted 
by  Gruber,  and  by  Callan,  of  New  York. 

Polypi  frequently  arise  fi^m  the  deeper  portions  of  the  meatus,  though, 
according  to  Hinton,  their  more  common  seat  is  the  inner  wall  of  the  tympa- 
num, whence  they  protrude,  distending  and  finally  rupturing  the  tympanic 
membrane.  Polypi  of  the  ear  occur  under  several  forms,  but  in  structure  all 
appear  t«  correspond  with  the  Jtbro-eellular  variety  of  tumor'  (p.  41iO).  They 
produce,  when  large,  a  feeling  of  distention  and  irritation,  and  are  sometimes 
attended  with  grave  cerebral  symptoms.  The  treatment,  Irom  whatever 
position  they  spring,  consists  in  subduing  any  existing  irritation  by  tbe  u«e 
of  lead  lotions,  counter-irritation,  etc.,  removing  the  growth,  and  adopting 
means  to  prevent  its  recurrence.  The  removal  of  ao  aural  polypus  is  usually 
best  eflected  by  means  of  the  "snare"  of  Sir  W,  Wilde  (.Fig.  373 j,  or  by 

Fm.  373. 


delicate  forceps,  of  which  two  forms  are  exhibited  in  the  annexed  cuts  |  Figs. 
374,  375).  Purves,  of  London,  employ's  an  instrument  consisting  of  a  bituk 
provided  with  a  cutting  edge,  which  he  calls  a  "polypus  knife-book."  The 
more  vascular  polypi  may  be  treate<l  by  caustic  applicationx,  such  ae  the 
potassa  cum  calce,  introduced  through  a  glass  speculum.  Politicr  and 
McBride  recommend  instillations  of  alcohof.     If  tne  mare  be  used,  IliDtoa 

'  Tojnbee  dMcrlb«i  Ihree  Tirietiei,  the  ratpbernf  etUtdar,  tha  ^rtt-tMrtUaginoia, 
and  the  globular  etUtilar  polypus. 
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reoommends  that  it  should  be  armed  with  the  gimp  employed  by  anglers  in- 
stead of  wire.  After  the  removal  of  a  polypus,  its  roots  must  be  treated 
with  caustic  applications,  such  as  chromic  acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  potassa 
fusa — astringent  lotions  being  at  the  same  time  used,  and  the  Eustachian 
tube  rendered  pervious,  if  occluded.     If  the  membrana  tympani  be  perfo- 

Fios.  874,  875. 


Forceps  for  aural  polypus. 

rated,  Hinton's  pl&n  of  throwing  a  stream,  by  the  syringe,  from  the  meatus 
through  to  the  fauces,  should  also  be  adopted.  When  a  decided  impression 
has  been  made  upon  the  root  of  the  polypus,  astringents,  such  as  weak  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver  or  lead- water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  caustics, 
or  insufflations  of  powdered  talc  or  alum  may  be  employed. 

Tomors  of  the  Meatus. — Exostoses  and  hyperostoses  are  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  walls  of  the  meatus,  and,  if  large,  may  encroach  so  much  on  the 
canal  as  to  cause  deafness.  According  to  Cumberbatch,  they  are  often  of 
gouty  origin.  The  treatment,  in  the  early  stage,  consists  in  the  application 
of  the  tincture  of  iodine  to  the  surface  of  the  growth  and  behind  the  ear, 
and  by  a  perseverance  in  this  plan  the  increase  of  the  tumor  may  sometimes 
be  arrested.  At  a  later  period,  little  can  be  done  beyond  preventing  the 
accumulation  of  wax  and  cuticle  by  freauent  syringing,  though  Cassells  rec- 
ommends removal  with  a  gouge  or  drill.  Cumberbatch  has  seen  benefit 
from  the  application  of  nitric  acid.  Bagrofi*  employs  the  gouge  and  galvano- 
cautery.  Sebaceous  or  molluscous  tumors  result  from  the  enlargement  of 
sebaceous  follicles,  and  when  laid  open  are  found  to  consist  of  a  cyst-wall 
containing  layers  of  epidermis.  If  neglected,  they  are  apt  to  cause  absorp- 
tion of  the  bone,  and  grave  or  even  fataL cerebral  complications.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  laying  open  the  cyst,  evacuating  its  contents  by  syringing, 
and  then  drawing  out  the  cyst-wall  with  forceps. 


Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. 

The  Dermoid  Lamina  of  the  membrana  tympani  may  be  the  subject  of 
simple  acutey  ehronie,  or  catarrhal  inflammation,  these  affections  often  accom- 
panying similar  conditions  of  the  external  meatus.  Aeule  inflammation  of 
the  dermoid  lamina  can  usually  be  made  to  terminate  in  resolution,  by  the 
use  of  local  depletion,  hot  fomentations,  and  frequent  syringing  with  warm 
water.  Chronic  inflammation  often  causes  an  accumulation  of  epidermis, 
requiring  the  employment  of  the  syringe,  and  perhaps  the  use  of  an  astrin- 
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fmt  lotion,  with  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the  mastoid  process, 
he  catarrhcU  form  of  inflammation  is  of  a  more  serious  character,  being  apt 
to  terminate  in  the  formation  of  granulations,  or  even  of  polypi — or  in 
ulceration,  which  may  extend  to  the  fibrous  laminse.  The  treatment  is  the 
same  as  for  the  ordmarj  chronic  inflammation.  Tonics,  especially  iron, 
quinia,  and  cod-liver  oil,  are  usually  indicated  by  the  constitutional  condi- 
tion of  the  patient.  Many  of  the  symptoms  of  meningiiis  may,  according  to 
Bonnafont,  be  simulated  by  inflammation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  by 
compression  of  this  organ  by  accumulated  cerumen  or  by  intra-tympanic 
mucus;  the  diagnosis  may,  however,  be  made  by  observing  that  in  these 
affections  the  mental  faculties  are  not  involved. 

The  Fibrous  Laminas  are  also  subject  to  inflammation  of  an  acute  or 
chronic  character,  very  often  associated  with  a  gouty  or  rheumatic  state  of 
the  system.  Chronic  inflammation  oft;en  leads  to  a  dense  and  rigid  condition 
of  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  which  may  be  recognized  through  the 
speculum  when  air  is  forced  into  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  which  is  not 
usually  accompanied  with  pain,  but  with  an  annoying  thmituSy  or  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  with  deafness — ^the  latter  symptom,  however,  being  in  all  proba- 
bility due  rather  to  the  state  of  the  tympanic  cavity  itself,  than  to  that  of 
its  membrane.  Toynbee  recommends  for  this  rigidity  of  the  membrana  tgm- 
paniy  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  Oss-j  to  f^),  and  Hinton  speaksi 
highly  of  a  combination  of  ether  or  tincture  of  camphor  with  opium  and 
glycerine,  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  tinnitus,  when  all  inflammatory  symp- 
toms have  subsided.  Section  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  has  been  a<lvan- 
tageously  resorted  to  in  some  cases  by  Weber,  and  by  Tumbull,  of  thLs  eitv. 
In  the  onposite  condition,  viz.,  relaxation  of  the  membrana  tympani  (which 
may  result  from  inflammation,  or  from  simple  atrophy),  temporary  benefit 
may  often  be  derived  from  inflating  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum ;  and  in 
some  instances,  advantage  may  be  obtained  from  the  use  of  astringent  lotions 
with  counter-irritation  over  the  mastoid  process,  or  from  the  introduction  of 
an  artificial  membrane,  or,  as  suggested  oy  McKeown,  of  Belfieist,  the  appli- 
cation of  collodion.  In  most  cases,  however,  the  treatment  must  be  princi- 
pally directed  to  the  condition  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  cavity  of  the 
tympanum — ^the  former  requiring  dilatation  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  while 
the  latter  may  require  syringing,  after  previous  incision  of  its  membrane. 
Ulceration  of  the  dermoid  and  fibrous  laminse  of  the  membrana  tympani  may 
persist  for  many  years,  being  accompanied  with  a  muco-purulent  aischarge, 
and  constituting  one  of  the  varieties  of  Otorrhaea.  If  the  ulceration  extend 
only  to,  but  not  through,  the  mucotts  lamina,  the  latter  appears  at  the  base  of 
a  depression  corresponding  to  the  ulcer,  and  protrudes  when  the  tympanum 
is  inflated.  If  the  mucous  lamina  be  also  involved,  perforation  is  apt  to 
occur.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver,  with  the  administration  of  suitable  constitutional  remedies,  and 
the  adaptation  of  an  artificial  membrana  tympani  in  case  of  perforation. 

CaloareonB  Deposits  in  the  fibrous  laminse  of  the  membrana  tympani 
may  assume  a  concentric  or  a  radiating  arrangement,  corresponding  to  the 
particular  lamina  involved.  They  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
do  not  appear  to  interfere  particularly  with  the  power  of  hearing,  except 
when  complicated  with  anchylosis  of  the  stapes  to  the  fenestra  ovaliti,  or 
other  deep-seated  disease.  No  treatment  is  likely  to  prove  of  much  service, 
but  a  trial  may  be  given  to  the  plan  recommended  by  Tojrnbee,  which  cun- 
sists  in  employing  counter-irritation  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  in  ad- 
ministering alteratives. 
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Ineiuon  of  the  Kembraua  Tympaui,  or  even  Exdtion  of  a  portion  of 
this  structure,  is  occoiionally  of  service  in  the  managemeot  of  the  various 
afiections  which  have  been  described.  The  chief  objection  to  the  treatment 
by  tncuion  \s  the  temporary  nature  of  the  improvement,  owing  to  the  rapid 
healing  of  the  wound ;  to  obviate  this,  the  surgeon  may  resort  to  the  inser- 
tion into  the  cut,  of  a  grooved  vulcanite  ring,  provided  with  a  silken  thread 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  tympanum,  as  suggested  bjr  A.  PoMtzer.  Ex- 
eUton  may  be  performed  with  an  instrument  specially  devised  for  the  purpose 
by  Fabrizzi,  or  more  conveniently  with  a  simple  double-edged  knife  and 
delicate  forceps.  In  some  cases,  incision  appears  to  act  by  diminishing 
in tra-tym panic  tension,  as  shown 
by  the  gaping  of  the  wound;  but 
in  other  instances  no  such  effect 
is  observed,  though  the  resulting 
benefit  may  be  equally  great. 
Wreden,  of  St.  Petersburg,  rec- 
ommends the  JCxeigion  of  a  Portion 
of  |A«  Maileut  with  the  adjacent 
membrane,  and  has  devised  an 
instrument  by  which  the  opera- 
tion can  be  accomplished.  Sim- 
rock,  of  New  York,  recommends, 
aa  preferable  to  incui&n,  perfora- 
tion of  the  membrana  tympani 
hy  the  application  of  gwlpkurui 
add,  while  Bonnafont  accom- 
plishes the  same  purpose  by  using 
the  attttal  eavtery,  employing  for 
this  object  pettclJB  made  of  char- 
coal and  dragon's  blood,  and 
Purves  employs  the  galvanic  eau- 
kry. 

Perlbrktiaii  of  the  Hembrana 
Tfmpuii  may  result  from  trau- 
matic causes,  from  ulceration  of 
this  structure  itself,  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  intra-tympanic  in- 
flammation —  the  mucus  which 
accumulates  within  the  cavity 
gradually  making  its  way  through 
the  membrane,  and  being  dis- 
rhargod  externally.  The  perfo- 
ration may  be  commonly  seen  by 
DKSDB  of  the  speculum,  and  the  patient  can,  if  the  Eustachian  tube  be 
pervious,  blow  air  through  the  meatus  by  making  a  forcible  expiration  (or, 
w  sof^ested  by  Dr.  Rchell,  yawning)  with  the  mouth  and  nostrils  closed 
<  Valsalva's  experiment) :  or  the  surgeon  may  do  the  same  by  the  use  of  the 
Kustachian  catheter,  or  by  Politzer's  method,  which  cunsists  in  blowing  air 
through  the  nostril  into  the  pharynx  while  the  patient  swallows — the  Eus- 
taohian  tube  opening  during  this  act,  and  the  air  thus  readily  entering  the 
tympanum.  The  surgeon  may  simply  blow  through  a  flexible  tube;  or, 
which  iapreferable,  may  use  an  India-rubber  bag  provided  with  a  well-fitting 
nozzle  'Pig.  376).  In  using  Politzer's  method,  Hinton  advises  that  the  bag 
should  be  applied  to  the  nostril  of  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  ear  which 


PoliIHt'i  iii«hcid  or  iaSallDg  iIk  lyBpiiuii 
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it  is  intended  to  inflate,  and  that  the  meatus  of  the  sound  ear  should  be 
firmly  closed,  so  as  to  guard  its  membrana  tympani  from  the  effect  of  pres>s- 
ure.  Gruber  has  modified  Politzer's  method  by  directing  the  patient,  instead 
of  swallowing,  to  pronounce  the  syllable  "  buck  "  or  "  heck."  The  treabnfni 
of  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani  should  be  directed,  in  the  first 
place,  to  an  attempt  to  secure  closure  of  the  opening,  which  may  sometimes 
be  effected  by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver  or  other  astringent  lotions, 
the  insufflation  of  talc,  etc.  If,  as  often  happens,  the  perforation  is  pre- 
vented from  healing  by  the  accumulation  of  inspissated  mucus  in  the  tym- 
panum, the  surgeon  may  resort  to  Hinton's  plan  of  washing  out  this  cavity, 
first  with  alkaline  and  afterwards  with  astringent  solutions,  injected  by  the 
syringe  from  the  meatus  through  to  the  fauces.  The  nozzle  of  the  instrument 
should  be  attached  to  a  flexible  tube  which  closely  fits  the  meatus.    By  th^^e 

means  the  parts  may  usually  be  re- 
Fig.  877.  stored  to  a  healthy  condition,  when, 

^^^^  ^  even  if  the  perforation  persist,  the 

^^H||^^^^^  hearing  may  be  but  little  affectiHl; 

^^^B  ^B*^**^  i3       if  such  is  not  the  case,  there  is  rea.^)n 

^^^^r    ^  to  suspect  some  loosening  of  the  con- 

nections of  the  ossicula,  and  under 

Toynbce's  artificial  menbrana  tympani.  SUch  cirCUmstaUCCS  great  benefit  maV 

be  derived  from  the  adaptation  of  an 
artificuil  membrana  tympani^  which  may  consist  simply  of  a  plug  of  cotton- 
wool dipped  in  glycerine  (Yearsley),  an  India-niober  disk  or  elobe,  a« 
recommended  by  Toynbee,  a  combination  of  both,  as  advised  by  Field,  or 
a  delicate  metallic  ring  covered  with  gold-beater's  skin,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
B.  Thompson,  of  New  York.  If  one  of  the  latter  contrivances  is  used,  a 
thread  of  delicate  silver  wire  is  attached,  in  order  to  facilitate  removal. 

Diseases  of  the  Eustachian  Tube. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Toynbee  and  Jaeo,  that  the  Eustachian  tube  i^, 
contrary  to  what  was  formerly  supposed,  closed  when  in  its  ordinary  condi- 
tion,^ and  opened  in  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
Eustachian  tube  is  more  or  less  permanently  open,  giving  rise  to  an  abnormal 
sensibility  to  sounds  originating  in  the  patient's  own  throat,  with  a  senftf  of 
discomfort  in  the  fauces.  This  condition  may  arise  in  the  course  of  catarrhal 
afiTections,  and  usually  subsides  spontaneously. 

Obstruction  of  the  Eustachian  Tube  may  be  due  to  a  thickening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  fauces  or  tympanum,  to  a  relaxed  state  of  thf 
fauces,  to  contraction  of  the  bony  walls  of  the  tube  itself,  to  the  pre^^ence  of 
inflammatory  adhesions,  to  accumulations  of  mucus,  etc.  The  diagrums  may 
be  made  by  inspecting  the  membrana  tympani  through  the  speculum  •  the 
membrane,  in  cases  of  Eustachian  obstruction,  appearing  concave,  dull,  aD«i 
somewhat  opaque),  and  by  means  of  the  otoscope,  an  instrument  consi^tini!  of 
a  flexible  tube,  one  end  of  which  is  adapted  to  the  patient's  and  the  other 
to  the  surgeon's  ear.  If,  when  the  otoscope  is  adjusted,  the  patient  makt* 
a  forcible  expiration  (the  mouth  and  nostrils  being  closed),  the  air,  if  the 
Eustachian  tube  be  pervious,  rushes  into  the  tympanum,  producing  a  nmnd 
which  is  distinctly  audible  to  the  surgeon.  This  sound,  in  a  norma)  state, 
has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  bullet  striking  a  target  at  a  great  distan<^*; 
it  undergoes  various  modifications  as  the  result  of  disease,  being  of  a  creak- 

■  This  18  still,  however,  denied  by  Kadinger. 
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ing  or  whUtling  character  if  the  lining  membrane  of  the  tube  be  thickened, 
and  gurgling  if  the  tube  or  tympanum  contain  fluid.  In  cases  of  complete 
olHtruction  Uie  sound  ia,  of  course,  absent.  The  rhinoseope  may  be  used  to 
observe  the  condition  of  the  orifice  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

Obgtniction  from  Thitkening  of  the  Mucov*  Membrane  of  the  Faueee  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  deafness  in  scrofulous  children,  and  is  often  accompanied 
witD  enlargement  of  the  tonsils.    The  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the 

Fio.  878. 


throat  to  a  healthy  condition  by  suitable  ineans,such  as  syringine  solutions  of 
carbonate  of  sodium  or  of  common  salt  through  the  nostrils,  applying  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  thickened  membrane,  or  blowinj;  powdered  alum  through  a 
curved  tube  into  the  angle  behind  the  tonsil,  with  the  employment  of  coun- 
ter-irritation around  the  throat,  the  use  of  tunics,  etc.  The  cavity  of  the 
tympanum  should  be  also  inflated  by  Pulitzer's  method  (p.  713X  this  pro- 
cedure being  repeated  as  ofWn  as  necessary,  and,  as  advised  by  Hintou,  the 
vapor  of  chloroform  being  substituted  fur  air  in  cases  of  difficulty. 

Obftruetion  from  Relaxation,  of  the  fauces  occurs  in  adults,  usually  In  those 
who  are  otherwise  debilitated,  and  is  said  to  be  oAen  due  to  excess  in  smok- 
ing. The  treatment  consists  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  improve  the  general 
health,  with  the  local  use  of  stimulating  and  axtriugent  applications. 

Obttruetion  from  iSrieture  of  the  Bony  WalU  of  the  Etutaehian  Tube,  or 
from  Inflammatory  Adhetions,  would  require  for  recognition  the  introduction 
of  an  elastic  sound  as  a  means  of  exploration,  but  little  or  no  benefit  could 
be  expected  from  treatment. 

Buitachian  Cathater. — In  cases  of  obstinate  Eustachian  obstruction,  the 
operation  of  enlheierimtwn  is  often  required.  This  ia  effected  simply  by 
passing  the  catheter,  its  point  being  turned  downwards,  along  the  floor  of 
the  noetril,  until  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  is  reached,  and  then  drawing 
the  instrument  about  half  an  Inch  furwards  while  its  point  is  turned  ^ntly 
outwards  and  upwards,  when  it  will  usually  readily  enter  the  orifice  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Cutter,  of  Massachusetts,  employs  a  catheter  of  his  own 
devising,  guiding  its  introduction,  which  is  effected  through  the  mouth,  by 
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the  aid  of  rhinoscopy.  The  tympanum  may  now  be  inflated,  when  the  sur- 
geon can  recognize  the  passage  of  the  air  by  means  of  the  otoscope,  or,  if 
inflation  be  impossible,  dilatation  of  the  tube  may  be  attempted  by  means 
of  bougies^  of  whalebone  or  laminaria  digitata,  introduced  through  the 

Fig.  879. 


Catheter  for  the  Eustachtaa  tube. 

catheter,  aided  perhaps  by  the  use  of  alkaline  or  astringent  solutions  injected 
through  a  small  flexible  tube.  When  inflation  can  at  last  be  effected,  a  few 
drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  syringed  into  the  tym- 
panum. 

Diseases  op  the  Cavity  op  the  Tympanum. 

The  diagnosis  between  deafness  from  tympanic  lesions  and  nervous  deaf- 
ness may  commonly  be  made  by  the  use  of  the  tuning-fork,  the  following 
rules  for  the  employment  of  which  are  given  by  Hinton: — 

1.  In  a  normal  state  a  tuning-fork  is  heard  before  the  meatus  after  it  has 
ceased  to  be  heard  on  the  vertex. 

2.  When  placed  on  the  vertex,  it  is  heard  more  plainly  when  the  external 
meatus  is  closed. 

3.  Consequently,  when  one  meatus  alone  is  closed,  the  tuning-fork  is  heard 
most  plainly  in  the  closed  ear.    Hence, 

4.  in  cases  of  one-sided  deafness,  if  the  tuning-fork,  when  placed  on  the 
vertex,  is  heard  most  plainly  in  the  deaf,  or  more  deaf,  ear,  the  cause  is 
seated  in  the  conducting  apparatus;  if  it  is  heard  loudest  in  the  better  ear, 
the  cause  is  probably  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  apparatus. 

5.  If,  on  closing  the  meatus,  the  tuning-fork  is  neard  decidedly  louder, 
there  is  no  considerable  impediment  to  the  passage  of  sound  through  the 
tympanum. 

6.  If  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  longer  on  the  vertex  than  when  placed 
close  before  the  meatus,  the  cause  of  the  deafness  is  in  the  conducting  media. 

7.  However  imperfectly  the  tuning-fork  may  be  heard  when  placetl  on 
the  vertex,  it  gives  reason  for  suspecting  only,  and  is  not  proof  of,  a  nerve 
aflection. 

Lucae's  "  maximal  phonometer  "  and  "  interference  otoscope,"  and  Polit- 
zer's  "  double  otoscope,"  may  serve  as  aids  to  diagnosis  in  certain  cases. 

Inflammation  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Tympanum  is  not  un- 

frequently  present,  in  its  milder  forms,  in  cases  of  common  "cold"  and 
sorethroat,  giving  rise  to  a  deeply-seated  pain  in  the  ear,  with  buxzin^ 
noises,  and  slight  impairment  of  hearing;  inflation  of  the  tympanum  t» 
painful,  and  an  inspection  with  the  speculum  shows  the  membrana  tympant 
to  be  more  vascular  than  in  the  normal  state.  This  aflection,  which  ci»n- 
stitutes  the  ordinary  ear-ache  of  children,  is  very  apt  to  recur  at  interval?, 
giving  ri:5e  ultimately  to  a  thickened  and  rigid  condition  of  the  muci>u» 
fining  of  the  tympanum,  and  thus  leading  to  permanent  deafness.    The 

'  The  dilatation  of  the  Eustachian  tube  by  the  introduction  of  bouf^iet  U  an  opera- 
tion which  is  by  no  means  free  from  risk ;  it  should  therefore  be  ]<x>ked  upon  ai  a 
last  resort,  and  should  be  practised  with  great  caution.  Medicated  bougiot  ate 
ployed  by  Buck,  of  New  York. 
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treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  soothing  applications  (such  as  warm  glycerine 
and  laudanum)  to  the  meatus,  with  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the 
mastoid  process,  during  the  attacks — ^followed  by  cold  sponging,  friction, 
and  attention  to  the  state  of  the  throat  during  the  intervals,  so  as  to  obviate 
recurrence.  Sexton  points  out  that,  in  some  cases,  disease  of  the  middle 
ear  is  dependent  upon  affections  of  the  teeth.  Hinton  recommends  that  the 
tympanum  should  be  inflated  with  warm  vapor  every  evening  for  a  few 
days  after  each  kttack.  The  employment  of  eandenaed  and  of  rarefied  air 
in  the  external  meatus  is  advised  by  Dr.  Sexton,  of  New  York. 

In  its  severer  forms,  inflammation  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the  tympanum 
is  an  extremely  painful  affection,  attended  with  much  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, and  sometimes  with  delirium.  The  symptoms  of  the  milder  form  of 
the  disease  are  all  aggravated,  and  there  is,  besides,  often  great  tenderness 
over  the  mastoid  process,  and  in  front  of  the  ear.  The  aflection  may 
terminate  in  resolution,  or  in  discharge  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  or 
through  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum ;  caries  and  consequent  intra-cranial 
disease,  and  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  are  occasionally  met  with  as 
sequelae  of  this  affection.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  local  depletion, 
with  the  application  of  hot  anodyne  poultices  or  fomentations,  laxatives  and 
diaphoretics  being  at  the  same  time  administered  internally.  Dr.  A.  N. 
Ellis  suggests  the  instillation  of  atropia.  Toynbee  recommends  gargling 
the  throat  with  hot  water,  and  the  use  of  mercury  with  opium.  Druitt 
advises  an  incision  over  the  mastoid  process,  and  the  subsequent  conversion 
of  a  part  of  the  cut  into  an  issue.  If  the  case  terminate  in  resolution,  or  in 
discharge  through  the  Eustachian  tube,  the  hearing  will  probably  be  grad- 
ually restored,  and  recovery  may  be  promoted  by  the  employment  of  counter- 
irritation,  inflation  of  the  tympanum  with  dilute  vapor  of  iodine,  etc.,  and 
syringing  alkaline  lotions  through  the  nose.  If  the  membrana  tympani 
Imve  given  way,  hearing  may  still  be  restored,  and  advantage  may  be 
derived  in  these  cases  from  washing  out  the  ear,  by  syringing  alkaline 
and  astringent  lotions  from  the  meatus  through  to  the  fauces,  in  the  way 
already  described  (p.  714).  The  local  application  of  alcohol  is  recommended 
in  these  cases  by  (Jassels,  of  Glasgow,  as  is  the  insufllation  of  iodoform  by 
Rankin,  of  New  York ;  Howe  employs  a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
sium (gr.  ij-viij  to  fSj).  If  the  inflammation  spread  from  the  ear  to  the 
adjacent  cranial  bones,  coma  or  death  may  follow. 

Aeenmnlation  of  Mucohb  or  Seroiu  Exudation  within  the  T]rmpaniim 

is,  according  to  Hinton,  a  frequent  cause  of  dea&ess,  and  when  occurring  in 
children,  may  give  rise  to  convulsions,  or,  as  in  the  otorrhoea  of  scarlet  fever, 
etc.,  may  even  prove  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  patient  has  very 
frec|uently  the  sensation  of  something  being  present  in  the  ear  and  moving 
with  the  movements  of  the  head  ;  this  feeling  sometimes  induces  a  habit  of 
giving  the  head  a  peculiar  shake,  as  if  to  shake  the  offending  body  out  of 
the  way ;  the  hearing  is  often  improved  by  holding  the  head  down  on  the 
atfected  side.  The  membrane  of  the  tympanum,  as  seen  through  the  specu- 
lum, appears  abnormallv  white,  either  generally  or  in  parts.  Percussion 
of  the  head  is  suggested  by  Hagen  as  a  means  of  diagnosis  of  serous  exuda- 
tions, this  producing  a  peculiar  clinking  or  clattering  sound  in  the  affected 
ear.  The  treatment  consists  in  incising  the  membrana  tympani,  usually  at 
its  upper  and  posterior  part,  thus  converting  the  case  into  one  of  perforation 
of  the  membrane,  and  then  daily  washing  out  the  cavity  as  directed  in 
speaking  of  that  affection  (p.  714*).  The  incision  usually  heals  in  four  or  Ave 
days,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated,  if  necessary,  in  the  course  of  a 
fortnight    As  there  is  no  doubt  that  convulsions  in  children  are  sometimes 
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coiiaect«d  with,  and  probably  depeudeat  upon,  the  presence  of  mucus  in 
the  tympanuni,  Hinton  judiciously  advises  that  In  cases  of  cerebral  irrita- 
tion in  the  young,  the  care  should  be  examined  aa  regularly  as  the  gums; 
a  hahit  of  rubbing  the  ears  is  almost  as  constaut  a  symptom  of  this  condi- 
tion, as  that  of  rubbing  the  gums  is  of  the  irritation  of  teething,  and  sbouM 
receive  at  least  as  much  attention.  In  these  cases,  beside  incising  the 
membrana  tympaai,  counter-irritation  by  iodine  mav  be  properly  applied 
around  the  ear,  while  the  iodide  of  iron  may  be  administered  iDtemallT. 
The  state  of  the  throat  should  also  be  looked  to.  If  the  tympanic  mucus  be 
in  a  fluid  condition,  it  may  sometimes  be  evacuated  through  the  Eustachian 
tube,  either  by  the  use  of  an  elastic  catheter  as  recommended  by  Purves. 
or  by  simply  placing  the  patient  in  such  a  position  that  the  fluid  will  escape 
by  gravity,  wTiile  the  tympanic  cavity  is  inflated  by  Politzer's  method. 

Hembranoiu  BandB  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  tympanum,  bind- 
ing together  the  ossicula,  or  conuecting  them  with  the  walls  of  the  cavity 
itself.     In  many  instances  these  hands  consist  merely  of  dried  mucu?,  but 
in  other  cases  they  result  from  the  organization  of  inflammatory  lymph. 
They  do  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
Fio  880.  function  of  the  part  unless  so  situated  ai 

to  restrain  the  motions  of  the  ossicula. 
The  presence  of  these  bands  may  be  sus- 
pected if  the  membrana  tvmpani  appear 
irregularly  concave,  the  Eustachian  tube 
being  pervious  ;  but  the  most  satisfectory 
means  of  diagnosis  ia  the  use  of  Sidles 
pneumatic  speculum,  an  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  bos  provided  at  one  end  with 
a  magnifying  lens,  and  at  the  other  with 
an  ear  speculum  which  is  made  to  fit  the 
meatus  closely  by  means  of  an  India-rub- 
ber tube ;  another  tube  passes  off  from 
the  box  and  is  furnished  with  a  mouth- 
piece, or,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Ely,  of 
New  York,  a  syringe,  so  that  the  surgeon 
can  by  suction  make  the  membrana  tvm- 
pani move  backwards  and  forwards,  while  at  the  same  lime  he  can,  by  lookins 
through  the  lens,  observe  the  effect  produced.  The  treatmeTit  consUts  in 
inflating  the  tympanum,  by  which  means  the  bands  may  sometimes  be  rup- 
tured, in  injecting  solvent  fluids,  such  as  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium 
(gr.x-fSj)  through  the  Eustachian  catheter,  in  the  use  of  an  ear-trumpet,  etc. 

Si^dity  of  the  Mncotu  Lining  of  the  TTmpftiiiim  may  result  from  the 
effect  of  chronic  inflammation,  or  may  be  due  to  the  gradual  drying  of  ac- 
cumulated mucus.  The  meatus  in  these  cases  usually  contains  little  or  no 
wax,  and  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum  is  normal,  or  slightly  opaquf. 
and  is  occasionally  the  seat  of  calcareous  deposits.  There  b  tinnitua,  but  no 
pain,  and  the  air  enters  the  Euatachian  tube  naturally,  or  with  a  flapping 
sound.  There  is  not  much  absolute  deafness,  the  patient  hearing  single 
sounds  well  enough,  but  failing  to  hear  when  a  variety  of  sounds  succee<J 
each  other  in  rapid  succession — it  being  thus  the  adaptinj/  jwvoer,  or,  to  bor- 
row a  word  from  ophthalmic  surgery,  the  accommodaHon,  of  the  ear  which 
is  chiefly  interfered  with.  The  patient  may  hear  l>etter  when  exposed  to  a 
noise,  as  the  rattling  of  a  railway  train,  than  when  in  a  still  room. 

The  treaimeni  recommended  by  Toynbee,  consists  in  the  application  of  a 
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Strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (588-3J  to  f  3j)  to  the  meatus,  and  of  a 
weaker  solution  (gr.  vj-f  3j)  to  the  membrana  tympani,  with  leeches  below 
and  counter-irritation  behind  the  ear,  and  the  internal  exhibition  of  mercury. 
Hinton  relies  chiefly  on  the  injection  of  medicated  liquids  into  the  tympanum, 
the  substances  which  he  prefers  being  carbonate  of  sodium  (gr.  x-xx  to  fSj), 
muriate  of  ammonium  (gr.  x-f3j)  with  i  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and 
sulphate  of  zinc  (gr.  ij-vj  to  f  3j)'  A  few  drops  of  the  solution  may  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Eustachian  catheter,  and  blown  into  the  tympanum  by 
means  of  an  elastic  bag ;  or  the  patient  may  make  the  application  himself  by 
Gruber's  plan,  which  consists  in  syringing  about  two  fluidrachms  of  the 
solution  through  the  nostril  into  the  pharynx,  and  inclining  the  head  to  the 
affected  side  so  as  to  bring  the  remedy  into  contact  with  the  Eustachian 
orifice ;  by  then  inflating  the  tympanum  without  swallowing,  a  small  quan- 
tity is  forced  into  the  cavity.  Before  resorting  to  either  of  these  methods, 
the  throat  should  be  cleared  of  mucus  by  syringing  an  alkaline  lotion 
through  the  nostrils.  Applications  may  be  made  directly  to  the  tympanum 
(as  advised  by  Weber)  oy  means  of  a  flexible  tube  passed  through  the 
Eustachian  catheter. 

Anchylosis  of  the  Stapes  to  the  Fenestra  Ovalis  presents  symptoms  very 
analogous  to  those  of  the  affection  just  described.  The  treatment  usually 
recommended  consists  in  the  administration  of  alteratives,  with  the  use  of 
counter-irritation,  but  the  results  are  not  very  satisfactory.  Exostoses  are 
f^)metimes  developed  on  the  ossicular  which  may  also  be  the  seat  of  fracture, 
dislocation^  caries,  etc.  The  artificial  membrana  tympani  is  of  use  in  some 
of  these  cases. 

Periostitis  of  the  Mastoid  Process,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Mastoid  Cells, 
may  accompany  a  similar  condition  of  the  tympanum,  or  may  exist  inde- 
pendently. If  neglected,  caries  or  necrosis  may  occur,  followed,  perhaps,  by 
grave  or  even  fatal  cerebral  complications.  The  most  important  point  in 
the  treatment  is  to  make  a  free  and  early  incision  down  to  the  bone  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  half  an  inch  behind  the  ear  and  extending  the  whole 
leneth  of  the  mastoid  process.  If  the  symptoms  persist,  or,  according  to 
Dalby,  if  the  bone  be  found  healthy,  the  mastoid  process  itself  should  be 
perforated  with  a  small  trephine,  or  other  suitable  instrument,  so  as  to  lay 
open  its  cells  and  allow  the  free  escape  of  matter.  In  order  to  avoid  hemor- 
rhage, Bagroff  recommends  that  the  opening  should  be  made  by  the  alter- 
nate use  of  the  galvano-cautery  and  gouge.  A  seton  to  the  nucha  may  also 
be  of  service  in  some  cases. 

Mervons  Dea&ess. — ^The  researches  of  modern  aural  surgeons  have  shown 
that  most  of  the  cases  formerly  classed  under  this  head  are  really  instances 
of  some  of  the  affections  of  the  conducting  media,  which  have  alreadv  been 
described.  Still,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  auditory  apparatus  itself  is  at 
fault,  and  deafness  may  result  from  "  concussion  "  or  apoplexy  of  the  audi- 
UiTj  nerve,  from  fracture  of  or  effusion  of  blood  or  lymph  into  the  labyrinth 
( Mini^re's  disease),  from  cerebral  affections,  from  syphilis,  etc.,  while  it  may 
also  occur  as  a  reflex  phenomenon,  dependent  on  disease  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
or  upon  the  irritation  produced  by  intestinal  parasites — or  even  as  a  "  func- 
tional "  affection,  the  result  of  ancemia  and  general  nervous  exhaustion. 
Treatment  cannot  be  expected  to  accomplish  much  in  cases  of  organic  lesion 
of  the  brain  or  auditory  nerve,  but  when  the  deafness  is  dependent  on 
svphilis,  or  is  a  reflex  or  functional  condition,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  an- 
thelmiDtics,  or  such  other  remedies  should  be  given  aa  may  seem  to  be  indi- 
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cated  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  Hypodermic  injectioDs 
of  strychnia  have  been  successfully  employed  by  Hagen,  of  Leipsic,  and,  in 
cases  of  M^ni^re's  disease,  large  doses  of  quinia  have  been  advantageously 
resorted  to  by  Charcot    Ear-trumpeU  will  often  prove  of  service. 

Paralysis  of  the  T]rmpanic  Muscles  is  an  annoying  affection,  interfering 
rather  with  the  aecommodation  of  the  ear  than  with  the  absolute  power  of 
hearing.     Oalvanism  might  be  properly  tried  in  these  cases. 

Henralgia  of  the  ear  is  rare,  except  in  caries  or  other  disease  of  the  teeth. 
The  treaJbnenJt  presents  no  peculiar  features. 

TinnituB  Anrinm  sometimes  exists  as  an  isolated  symptom,^  and  cannot  be 
referred  to  any  discoverable  disease.  In  such  cases,  Hinton  and  Purves  rec- 
ommend muriate  of  ammonium,  in  20-grain  doses  three  times  a  day,  with 
perhaps  the  injection  of  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  atropia  (gr.  i-fSj)  into 
the  cavity  of  the  tympanum.  Kramer  advises  systematic  dilatation  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  and  C.  H.  Burnett  advises,  in  extreme  cases,  perforation 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  while  Michael  and  S.  M.  Burnett  recommend  in- 
halations of  nitrite  of  amyl,  and  Strawbridge  the  local  use  of  ether  by 
Politzer's  method.  Field  speaks  highly  of  the  effects  of  faradization,  and 
Woakes  commends  the  internal  use  of  hydrobromic  acid.  Reybum  hai^ 
effected  a  cure  by  ligation  of  the  occipital  artery  on  the  affected  side. 

Fatal  ConsequenoeB  of  Inflammatory  Affections  of  the  Ear. — Inflamma- 
tion attacking  any  of  the  deeper-seated  structures  of  the  ear,  may  occasion- 
ally lead  to  a  fatal  result  by  implication  of  the  brain  or  lateral'sinus — the 
immediate  cause  of  death  being,  in  the  former  case,  meningitis  or  cerebral 
abscess,  and,  in  the  latter,  thrombosis  and  inflammation  of  tlie  lateral  sinus, 
giving  rise  to  secondary  pneumonia  or  even  sloughing  of  the  lung.  Nothing 
probably  can  be  done  to  avert  the  fatal  issue  when  these  lesions  are  actually 
present,  but  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  way  o^ preventive  treatment  at 
the  first  onset  of  threatening  symptoms.  Rest  in  bed,  local  depletion  fol- 
lowed by  counter-irritation,  the  use  of  warm  fomentations  and  syringing, 
with  the  internal  administration  of  cathartics  and  the  cautions  employment 
of  calomel  and  opium,  may  all  be  of  service ;  but  the  most  important  point 
is  to  secure  a  free  exit  for  discharge,  by  removing  obstructions,  incising  tbc 
membrana  tympani,  trephining  the  mastoid  cells,  etc. 

Medullary  Cancer  is  occasionally  observed  in  the  ear  (usually  originatini: 
in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tympanum),  and  has  been  mistaken  fnr 
polypus.  Palliative  treatment  only  is  admissible  in  these  cases,  complete 
extirpation  being  out  of  the  question,  and  a  partial  operation  worse  than 
useless. 

^  In  some  cases,  Hinton  believes  tinnitus  to  be  caused  by  spasmodic  contractiont  of 
the  muscles  of  the  ossicula.  Ghisolm  has  found  it  to  be  caused  by  twitching  o(  thf 
tensor  tympani.  According  to  Sexton,  it  may  arise  from  friction  of  the  ossicula  up(>o 
each  other,  but  more  commonly  originates  in  the  blood  circulation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  the  ear,  as  pointed  out  by  Theobald  of  Baltimore. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  FACE  AND  NECK. 

Diseases  of  the  Nose. 

Lipoma  (Aate  Rosacea  eive  ffypertri^hiea')  is  a  hypertrophied  condition 
uf  the  cutaneoua  and  subjacent  cellular  tissues  of  the  nose,  forming  a  red  or 
purple,  soft,  lobulated  mass,  and  causing  great  deformity.  Anatomically, 
the  disease  should  be  classed  as  a  fibro-cellular  outgrowth.  The  sebaceous 
follicles  of  the  nose  oiteu  appear  to  be  the  parU  prmcipally  involved.  The 
trealinenl  consists  in  exci- 
i-ion,  the  only  point  in  the 
operation  requiring  any 
[larticular  attention  being 
not  to  lay  open  the  nostril ; 
the  occurrence  of  this  ac- 
cident may  be  avoiiied  by 
causing  an  assistant  to  dis- 
tend the  part  with  a  fore- 
finger, that  he  may  warn 
the  surgeon  if  the  knife 
penetrate  too  deeply.  There 
is  usually  a  goo<l  deal  of 
hemorrhage,  which  may  be 
checked  by  the  application 
of  cold.  Healing  takes 
place  by  granulation  and 
cicatrization.  To  avoid 
bleeding,  Oilier  recom- 
mends tne  employment  of 
the  galvanic  cautery. 

Imperforate  Vntril.  — 
Thisboccasionally.though 
rarely,  met  with  as  a  con- 
genital deformity ;  if  the  obstruction  be  not  too  deeply  seated,  it  may  be 
removed  by  incision  and  subsequent  dilatation  with  bougies. 

Spistaxit,  or  Henwrrhage  from  the  NoslriU,  is  in  many  cases,  particularly 
when  occurring  in  young  nersons,  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  internal  con- 
gestion, and  may  be  looked  upon  under  such  circumstances  as  rather  salutary 
than  otherwise.  It  is,  however,  even  when  not  injurious,  often  annoying 
and  inconvenient,  and  an  attempt  should  therefore  be  made  to  prevent  its 
occurrence,  in  persons  liable  to  it,  by  administering  laxatives  to  relieve  vis- 
wral  congestion,  by  attention  to  the  menstrual  function,  etc.  In  most  cases 
no  further  local  treatment  will  be  required  than  the  application  of  cold  to 
the  nucha  and  forehead,  or  compression  of  the  facial  artery  (as  advised  by 
Marin)  over  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  but  in  some  instances,  if  the  flow 
of  blood  be  profuse  and  exhausting,  more  active  measures  must  be  adopted. 
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The  patient  should,  under  these  circumBtances,  be  kept  quiet  in  bed,  with 
the  head  and  shouldetB  slightly  elevated;  the  cold  applicatioos  should  hv 
continued,  and  opium  and  gallic  acid,  ergot,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  may  bt 
administered  internally.  An  efficient  local  remedy  is  the  muriated  tiuctun:' 
of  iron,  which  may  be  applied  to  the  mucous  surface  of  the  nostril  by  meau^ 
of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  An  ingenious  nostril-clamp  has  been  ilevised  h_v 
Dr.  Caro,  of  New  York,  for  treating  hemorrhage  from  the  anterior  narcs  hy 
compression. 

As  a  last  resort,  it  may  be  necessary  to  plug  the  nostrils ;  the  anleri'T 
nares  may  be  readily  plumed  with  a  piece  of  compressed  sponge,  or  wiili 
a  pledget  of  lint,  introduced  with  slender  forceps,  and  having  a  Hgaturt' 
attached  to  facilitate  withdrawal ;  if  the  blood  continues  to  flow  baekwanl- 
into  the  pharynx,  thepontemr  nares  must  also  be  plugged — this  being  mrn^l 


conveniently  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Bcllocq's  sound,  though,  in  the 
absence  of  this  iustrumont,  a  double  canula,  or  even  a  flexible  catheter,  may 
be  used  instead.  The  sound,  previously  armed  with  a  strong  ligature.  L- 
passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  till  it  reaches  the  pharj-nx.  when,  llic 
spring  being  protruded,  the  ligature  may  easily  be  broueht  out  of  the  mouth, 
and  furnished  with  a  plug  of  the  required  size.  By  withdrawing  the  insini- 
meat,  the  plug  is  now  brought  into  position,  the  end  of  the  lipiturc  beini; 
allowed  to  hang  out  of  the  mouth  to  tiicilitatc  removal.  Instead  of  menlv 
plugging  the  posterior  nares,  it  is  often  better  to  apply  pressure  to  the  whuli' 
floor  of  the  nostril  fntm  behind  forwards ;  this  may  readily  be  done  hy 
attaching  to  the  ligature  a  series  of  moderate-sized  plugs,  which,  as  the  in- 
strument is  withdrawn,  are  successively  brought  into  potiition,  or  by  u:'in:; 
in-struments '  described  by  Kiicherimeisler  and  Closset  under  (he  name  -ii 
rhinetnyniers,  which  consist  of  bags  or  sacs,  to  be  inflate<l  after  iiitro<iurtioD. 
like  the  coipeurynter  of  the  accoucheur.  The  0[>eratii>n  of  plug^nnp  thr 
posterior  n area  apjiears  to  be  not  entirely  free  from  risk,  Creqiiy  and  (iiHf 
having  recorded  cases  in  which  it  was  followed  by  suppuration  of  the  midill< 


'  Similar 


I,  of  Ups&la. 


have  been  auf;geit«d  by  Dr.  Taaflie,  Mr.  Qodricb,  and  Th. 
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ear.  In  a  case  of  Verneuirs,  in  which  epistaxis  appeared  to  be  due  to  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  all  other  means  failing,  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  application 
of  a  blister  to  the  hepatic  region. 

Chronic  Inflammation  with  Thickening  of  the  Schneiderian  Membrane 
is  not  in^quent,  especially  among  strumous  children,  though  by  no  means 
confined  to  them.  I  have  observed  it  in  an  adult,  as  the  result  of  the  me- 
chanical congestion  produced  by  constant  vomiting  during  pregnancy.  The 
portion  of  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the  turbinated  bones  is  that  which 
18  chiefly  affected,  appearing  as  a  projecting  ridge,  or  mass,  of  a  red  color 
and  velvety  appearance,  sometimes  covered  with  muco-purulent  secretion. 
Respiration  is  oostructed,  particularly  in  wet  weather,  the  tone  of  the  voice 
being  altered,  and  a  constant  disposition  to  snuffling  induced.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  astringents,  frequent  syringing  with  cold  water, 
and  (in  a  strumous  patient)  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  iodide  of 
iron,  etc.  No  operative  treatment,  except  perhaps  scarification,  is  admis- 
sible.    Change  of  air  is  often  beneficial. 

Khinorrhoea  or  OzaBna  (the  latter  term  referring  to  the  fetid  nature  of  the 
discharge)  signifies  a  flow  of  muco-purulent  matter  from  the  nostrils,  one  or 
both  of  which  may  be  affected.  This  condition  is  a  symptom  rather  than  a 
disease,  and  may  be  due  to  a  simple  catarrhal  affection,  to  the  presence  of  a 
foreign  body,  to  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  various  nasal  tissues,  or  to 
constitutional  syphilis.  In  children  it  sometimes  appears  to  be  a  reflex  con- 
dition, dependent  upon  the  irritation  of  teething.  Scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
ozfena  are  often  accompanied  by  ulceration,  which  may  lead  to  caries  or 
necrosis  of  the  nasal  bone,  producing  eventually  great  deformity. 

In  the  treatment  of  ozsena,  such  constitutional  means  must  be  adopted  as 
are  indicated  by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient ;  before  resorting  to 
local  treatment,  it  may  be  necessary  to  explore  the  nasal  cavity,  the  anterior 
portion  of  which  may  be  readily  inspected  by  means  of  a  small  bivalve 
speculum,'  or  the  ingenious  spring  speculum  devised  by  Wimnior,of  Dresden, 
but  the  deeper  portions  of  which  can  only  be  examined  by  the  cautious  in- 
troduction of  a  female  catheter,  Bellocq's  sound,  or  Zaufal's  8pe(^ulum,  or  by 
a  resort  to  Rhinoscopy.  This  mode  of  inspection  requires  the  use  of  a  small 
mirror  which  can  be  introduced  into  the  pharynx,  and  of  a  reflector,  if  arti- 
ficial light  is  to  be  employed.  The  ordinary  mirror  employed  in  laryngo- 
•^f-opy  will  commonly  answer  every  purpose,  or  two  mirrors,  as  advised  by 
Voltolini,  or  the  ingenious  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  Simrock,  of  New  York, 
may  be  used  instead :  this  apparatus  is  provided  with  a  movable  spatula  by 
which  the  soft  palate  may  be  raised,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  surgeon's  view. 
The  most  important  point  in  the  local  treatment  of  oziena  is  to  secure  clean- 
liness, by  the  use  of  a  solution  of  the  permanganate  of  pota.«<>*iura,  or  other 
dbiufectant  lotion,  which  may  be  applied  with  a  large  syringe,  or  by  means 
of  Weber*8  or  Thudijchwns  douche.  This  consists  of  a  reservoir  c(mtaining 
the  disinfectant,  which  is  placed  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  patient's  head, 
anfl  is  provided  with  a  flexible  tube  which  is  introduced  into  the  nostril.  If 
llie  patient  be  now  directed  to  breathe  through  the  mouth,  the  soft  palate 
closes  the  communication  between  the  nose  and  pharynx,  and  a  continuous 
stream  is  made  to  flow  by  atmospheric  pressure  into  one  nostril  and  out  by 
the  other.  The  force  of  the  stream  can  be  regulated  by  varying  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  reservoir.  If  one  nostril  only  be  affected,  the  stream  should  pass 
from  the  healthy  to  the  diseased  side;  while  if  both  be  affected,  the  direction 

>  Dr.  H.  Allen  recommendfl  a  vulcanite  speculum  with  an  elliptical  opening. 
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of  the  stream  may  be  alternated  from  one  to  the  other.    A  padetior  mual 
syringe  with  long  curved  nozzle  (Pig.  383),  introduced  by  tne  mouth  and 
made  to  inject  fluids  through  the  posterior  nares,  is  preferred  by  many  mir- 
geons,  and  is  probably  a  safer  instrument,  numerous  cases  havmg  been  re- 
ported by  Roosa  and  others  in  which  suppuration  of  the  middle  ear  has  fol- 
lowed the  use  of  the  ordinary  douche,  probably  from  entrance  of  the  injected 
fluid  through  the  Eustachian  tube ;  a  similar  nozzle  may  be  used  with  the 
ordinary  douche,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  George  Thompson,  of  New  York. 
Any  ulcers  that  are  detected  should  be  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and, 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  scabs,  dilute  citrine  ointment  may  be  applied  at 
night  by  means  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.   Letzel  recommends  the  use  of  iodiv 
form  as  a  snufi*,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  to  five  of  powdered  acacia, 
while  H.  Allen  employs  iodoform  with  carbolic  and  tannic  acids,  held  in  sus- 
pension in  gelatine.    The  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane 
covering  the  turbinated  bones  may  be  treated  by  cauterization  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  chromic  acid,  as  recommended  by  A.  H.  Smith,  of  New  YVrk, 
or,  as  preferred  by  Bosworth,  with  glacial  acetic  acid  or  the  galvanic  cautery. 
The  same  surgeon,  with  Dr.  Jarvis  and  Dr.  F.  L.  Knight,  advises,  in  some 
cases,  removal  of  the  protruding  part  with  a  wire  ecraseur.    Medicated  nasttl 
botigies,  made  with  gelatine,  have  been  recently  employed  in  Germany.    If 
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necrosis  occur,  the  sequestra  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  have  become 
loose,  access  to  the  part  being  facilitated,  if  necessary,  by  Rouge's  metho<t  of 
turning  up  the  nose  and  lip  by  an  incision  through  the  mouth. 

Adenoid  VegetationB. — ^This  name  is  given  bv  Mey'er,  of  0)penhagen,  to 
certain  growtl^  met  with  in  the  naso-pharyngeal  cavity,  which  anpear  to  be 
identical  in  structure  with  the  closed  follicles  of  the  n^ucous  membrane  from 
which  they  arise.  The  most  prominent  symptom  is  an  interference  with 
speech,  the  patient  being  unable  to  pronounce  the  nasal  consonants  m  and  n, 
and  the  voice  being  deficient  in  resonance ;  breathing  through  the  noee  i«< 
prevented,  and  the  mouth  is  consequently  kept  open ;  there  is,  moreover,  a 
feeling  of  obstruction  at  the  back  oi  the  throat,  with  a  copious  flow  of  mucus« 
and  sometimes  slight  hemorrhage ;  the  patient  frequently  is  deaf,  and  often 
suflers  from  otorrhoea  or  annoying  tinnitus.  The  gn)wths  themselves  have 
a  velvety  appearance,  and  a  deep  red  or  sometimes  yellowish  hue.  The  diag- 
nosis may  be  made  by  the  aid  of  rhinoscopy,  or  by  digital  examination. 
The  treatment  consists  in  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or,  as  prefem*«l 
by  Lincoln  and  Roe,  with  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  in  excision ;  this  may  lx» 
done  with  a  knife,  composed  of  a  ring-shaped  blade  with  a  slender  shafts 
with  a  sharp  spoon,  or,  which  Lowenberg  prefers,  with  cutting  forceps;  and 
the  operation  should  be  followed  by  injections  of  saline  or  alkaline  8olut]i»n«. 

Polypi. — ^The  term  polypus  has  been  applied  to  a  variety  of  nasal  tumors, 
which  have  in  common  merely  their  locality  and  their  pedunculate<i 
character. 

1.  The  ordinary  Soft,  Mucous,  or  Oelatinous  Nasal  Polypus  belongs  to  the 
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fibr<hoeliular  variety  of  tumor  (inyxoma),  and  may  spring  from  any  part  of 
the  nasal  cavity  except  the  septum,  though  its  more  usual  point  or  origin  is 
one  of  the  turbinated  bones ;  occasionally  polypi  project  into  the  nose  from 
the  frontal  sinus  or  antrum.  These  growths  are  usually  multiple,  of  a  soft 
semi-gelatinous  consistence,  and  of  a  grayish-yellow  color  while  in  the  nasal 
cavity,  becoming  shrivelled  and  brown  wnen  they  protrude  externally.  They 
produce  a  feeling  of  distension,  and  by  obstructing  the  nostril  impede  respi- 
ration, alter  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  give  rise  to  a  disagreeable  habit  of 
snuffling ;  all  the  symptoms  are  aggravated  in  damp  weather.  As  the  polypi 
grow,  they  press  upon  and  displace  the  neighboring  bones,  producing  great 
deformity,  obstructing  the  nasal  duct  and  thus  causing  a  stillicidium  of 
tears,  and  eventually  leading  to  caries  of  the  turbinated  bones.  They  some- 
times protrude  into  the  pharynx,  where  they  may  be  seen,  or  at  least  felt  by 
the  finger  introduced  behind  the  soft  palate. 

Treatment. — ^Nasal  polypi  have  occasionally  been  successfully  treated  by 
the  use  of  astringent  injections,^  but  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  it  is  better 
to  resort  at  once  to  an  operation,  which  may  consist  in  avulsion,  in  strangu- 
lation with  the  ligature,  or  in  the  use  of  the  galvanic  cautery;  before 
attempting  removal  by  any  of  these  methods,  the  position  of  the  pedicle  of 
the  tumor  must  be  ascertained  by  exploration  with  a  probe. 

(1.)  Avulsion  is  effected  with  delicate  but  strong  forceps  made  for  the 
purpose,  with  serrated  blades  and  a  longitudinal  groove  so  as  to  afford  a  firm 
grasp.  The  patient  being  seated,  with  the  hei^  thrown  backwards,  one 
blade  of  the  forceps  is  introduced  on  either  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor, 
and  the  latter  is  then  torn  away  by  a  combined  process  of  twisting  and  pull- 
ing. The  hemorrhage,  though  free,  is  seldom  troublesome.  Several  polypi 
usually  require  removal,  and  the  process  has  generally  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals.  Insufflation  of  powdered  alum  has  been  recommended,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  a  recurrence  of  the  disease. 

When  the  posterior  naris  is  the  seat  of  the  polypus,  this  may  sometimes 
be  conveniently  removed  by  thrusting  it  backwards  with  one  nnger  intro- 
duced into  the  nostril  (the  patient  being  etherized),  and  seizing  it  with  a 
finger  of  the  other  hand  introduced  behind  the  soft  palate. 

(2.)  Ligation  is  particularly  adapted  to  lar^e  polypi  with  a  broad  base, 
or  to  such  as  project  into  the  pharynx ;  the  ligature,  or,  which  Fergusson 
prefers,  a  loop  of  silver  wire,  is  passed  along  the  floor  of  the  nostril  by 
means  of  a  double  canula  (Fig.  384),  and  slipped  around  the  tumor  by  the 

Fig.  884. 


Gooch's  double  canula. 


aiil  of  the  finger  introduced  behind  the  soft  palate.  The  loop  being  then 
tightened,  the  mass  may  be  left  to  slough,  or  may  be  cut  through,  as  by  an 
rertiseur.  Sometimes  the  polypus  may  be  thus  withdrawn  through  the  nos- 
tril, but  it  will  commonly  fall  backwards  into  the  throat — when  it  should 

'  Caro  recommends  interstitial  injections  of  acetic  acid,  and  Duplay  and  BarthSI- 
emy  advUe  those  of  chloride  of  zinc,  while  Reginald  Harrison  practices  puncture 
with  a  needle  or  fine  trocar  and  canula,  followed  by  the  local  use  of  carbolic  acid  and 
glycerine ;  B.  W.  Richardson  employs  the  ethylate  of  sodium,  applied  on  a  pellet  of 
cotton,  and  Miller,  of  Edinburgh,  uses  a  spray  of  alcohol. 
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be  instantly  removed  with  forceps,  lest  by  falling  on  the  glottis  it  should 
cause  sutTocation. 

f  S.)  Certainly  the  neatest,  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious,  way  nf  remov- 
ing nasal  p<)lypi,  however,  is  by  means  of  the  platinum  wire  li>op  fattertir 
and  gidvanie  cautery.  The  loop  being  adjusted  around  the  base  of  the 
growth,  is  heated  by  connecting  the  instrument  with  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
when  the  mass  is  severed  with  a  slight  hissing  noise:  the  operation  is  binh 
jiainless  and  bloodless.  In  aome  rare  cases,  in  which  the  growth  is  very 
large,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  expose  the  polypus  sufficiently  for  the  a|>- 
plieation  of  any  means  of  removal,  to  lay  open  the  cavity  of  the  nose  by  an 
incision  along  the  junction  of  the  ala  with  the  check. 

2.  The  Hard  or  Firm  Folypi  of  the  nose  belong  to  the  class  of  Jibrov* 
tumors;  they  usually  spring  from  the  su|KTior  turbinated  bone,  or  pocteriiT 
part  of  the  septum,  project  inti- 
Fio.  :!85.  the  pharynx,  and  occasionally 

find  their  way  into  the  antrum, 
through  the  pterygo-maxillary 
fisstire.orevenintotheorbit.  On 
the  other  hand,  fibrous  or  fibn^ 
nucleated  tumors,  originBting  la 
the  antrum,  or  from  the  pt'ri<<^ 
teum  at  the  base  of  the  skuti 
{ Nuao-jiharyngeal  Polypi),  may 
project  into  the  noetril  and  bv 
mistaken  for  iutra-nasal  tumors. 
Hence  it  may  be,  in  some  case?, 
an  extremely  difficult  matter  to 
decide,  whether  a  particular 
growth  should  be  called  a  tumor 
of  the  antrum,  a  nasal,  or  a  na.-M>- 
pharyngeal,  polypus.  The  fi- 
brous polypus  is  usually  single, 
very  vascular,  and  is  apt  by  dis- 
placing the  walls  of  the  mx^  to 
froduce  the  deformity  known  at 
rog-foce.  The  symptoms  are 
pretty  much  those  of  the  soft 
polypus,  hut  the  fibrous  |i:mwth 
may  l>e  distinruii'hed  by  lU  con- 
sistence, by  its  color  (a  (Wji 
modena  rc<l ),  by  its  tendency  to  bleed,  and  by  its  not  iMtssessing  hygromeirio 
properties. 

The  fretitittfnl  consists  in  mmbion  or  UgaCum,  if  the  tumor  be  so  small  a.- 
to  render  these  operations  ajiplicable,  or  in  excigion.  In  order  to  expoc^  lh<' 
growth  sufficiently  U>  render  ils  complete  removal  poesible,  the  surgi>on  may 
lay  open  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  removing  with  cutting-pliers  the  nasal  bone 
and  the  ascemling  process  of  the  superior  maxillary;  may  turn  down  tbc 
nose  over  the  mouth  by  nieuus  of  a  fi-shaped  incision,  as  reiiimmended  by 
Oilier,  the  bridge  of  the  nose  being  sawn  through  in  the  line  of  the  cxt^-roal 
cut;  may  turn  the  nose  to  one  side  by  Cutting  through  its  bony  attachment'' 
with  saw  and  chi-iel,  as  practised  by  Von  Bruns  and  MacC'ormac.  and  by 
myself  in  the  case  from  which  Fig.  38o  is  taken ;  may  cut  through  the  hart! 
and  soft  palate,  as  advised  bv  Nmton ;  or  finally  may  resort  to  preliminary 
excision  of  the  upper  jnw,  Rither  of  the  last-named  operations  may  be  era- 
ployed  in  cases  of  true  nasopharyngeal  polypus,  the  latter,  which  appeon  to 
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have  been  first  practised  by  Flaubert  in  1840,  being  probably  the  beat  pro- 
cedure. The  operation  is  certainly  justifiable,  in  view  of  the  hopeless  nature 
of  the  afifection  which  it  is  designed  to  remedy  (these  cases,  according  to 
Ndaton,  always  proving  fatal,  either  by  hemorrhage,  or  by  the  obstruction 
t<)  breathing  and  swallowing),  but  should  not  be  too  lightly  undertaken,  as 
it  may  prove  immediately  fatal  by  shock  and  profuse  bleeding,'  or  may 
cause  death  at  a  later  period  by  pyaemia  or  consecutive  inflammation  of  the 
brain.  It  should  be  added  that  Gosselin  advises  delay  and  a  resort  to  par- 
tial removal  in  cases  of  naso-pharyngeal  polypus  in  young  persons,  believing 
that  the  disease  manifests  a  tendency  to  sel^l]mitation  on  the  approach  of 
adult  life.  The  galvanic  cautery  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Alber- 
tini,  Duplay  and  Rochard  advise  injections  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  Anger 
those  of  perchloride  of  iron ;  Verneuil  divides  the  soft  palate,  removes  the 
projecting  part  of  the  growth  with  the  Scra^eur,  and  makes  repeated  appli- 
cations 01  chromic  acid  to  the  remainder. 

OMeo-plagtic  Resection  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — ^This  is  the  name  given  to  an 
operation  which  appears  to  have  been  suggested  by  Huguier  in  1852  and 
1H54,  but  which  was  first  practised  by  Langenbeck,  and  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  tumors  lying  behind  the  upper  maxilla,  without  the  extir- 
pation of  that  bone.  The  necessary  incisions  being  made,  the  saw  is  applied 
in  j*uch  a  way  as  to  sever  the  connections  of  the  jaw  except  at  its  nasal  side, 
where  it  is  Icfl  attached ;  it  is  then  forcibly  turned  inwards,  to  be  replaced 
aflcr  removal  of  the  growth  from  behind  it.  Cheever,  of  Boston,  has  modified 
this  operation  by  leaving  the  jaw  attached  by  its  palatal  instead  of  its  nasal 
connections,  and  has  thus  operated  twice  successfully  on  the  same  individual. 
In  another  case,  the  same  surgeon  displaced  simultaneously  both  upper  max- 
ilUary  bones  downwards,  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  a  naso-pnaryngeal 
jKilypus  occupying  a  median  position,  but  the  patient  never  fairly  reacted 
from  the  operation,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day.  A  similar  operation,  in  the 
hands  of  Tiffany,  of  Maryland,  however,  proved  entirely  successful.  Cooper 
Foretor  has  further  modified  Langenbeck's  operation  by  displacing  the  jaw 
in  an  outward  dirocticm.  Burow  has  successfully  operated  by  Langenbeck's 
method,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  the  hands  of 
!«(*veral  surgetms,  including  Esmarch,  Hill,  and  Verneuil. 


Tumors  of  the  nostrils  usually  belong  to  the  Encephaloid  or 
Epitheliomaimis  varieties.  They  may  be  recognized  by  their  rapid  growth ; 
by  their  involving  the  neighboring  bones,  forming  an  elastic  swelling ;  by 
liieir  tendency  to  ulcerate  and  bleed ;  by  the  pain  which  attends  their  pro- 
irroHB,  and  by  the  early  implication  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands.  In 
most  cases,  paJliative  treatmetii  only  is  justifiable — complete  extirpation  being 
rarely  practicable,  while  a  partial  removal  could  but  aggravate  the  disease. 
If,  however,  the  nature  of  the  tumor  be  recognized  at  a  very  early  period, 
and  it  ap})ear  that  the  growth  actually  originates  in  the  nose,  and  does  not 
(a»  sometimes  happens)  spring  from  tne  sphenoid  or  ethmoid  cells,  or  even 
from  within  the  skull,  excision  may  perhaps  be  attempted  by  the  following 
metho<l.  An  incision  carrie<l  from  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  downwards, 
alongside  of  the  none,  lays  open  the  nostril,  while  another  incision  across 
the  check  forms  a  flap  which  is  to  be  dissected  up.  The  superior  maxilla 
is  divided  above  its  alveolar  border,  with  saw  and  cutting  pliers,  a  second 
Miction  passing  from  the  outer  extremity  of  the  first  into  the  orbit ;  the  nasal 

^  Weir  has  recently  recorded  a  case  treated  by  N^laton's  method  which  proved 
fatal  almost  immediately  after  the  operation. 
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prooesss  and  nasal  bone  are  then  similarly  severed,  when  a  considerable 
part  of  the  upper  maxillary  may  be  removed ;  the  tum(]it  is  then  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, bleeding  being  checked  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery,  and  by 
stuffing  the  cavity  with  lint  soaked  in  Monsel's  solution,  or  in  the  muriateil 
tincture  of  iron. 

In  cases  not  admitting  of  anv  attempt  at  excision,  tracheotomy  may  some- 
times be  required  to  avert  deatn  from  suffocation. 

Bhinolites,  or  NascU  Calculi,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  cavity  of  the 
nostril,  when  they  may  be  extracted  with  forceps,  etc.,  as  other  foreign 
bodies ;  or  they  may  be  found  beneath  the  mucous  membrane,  when  they 
must  be  removed  b^  careful  dissection.  They  consist  of  phosphate  and  car- 
bonate of  lime,  with  magnesia  and  inspissated  mucus,  and  are  usually 
formed  around  a  nucleus  of  some  extraneous  substance. 

Diseases  of  the  Septum. — ^The  septum  nod  may  be  the  seat  of  hsematoma 
or  thrombus  (the  result  of  injury),  of  abscess,  or  of  cystic  or  cartilaginous 
growths.  The  treatment  of  thrmnbus  in  this  situation  consists  in  the  adop- 
tion of  measures  to  promote  absorption,  while  on  the  other  hand,  an  early 
incision  is  indicated  in  case  of  abscess.  Cystic  tumors  may  be  treate<l  by 
cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  wall  and  applying  nitrate  of  silver,  while  the 
cartilaginous  growths  require  excision  by  the  use  of  the  knife  and  gouge. 
If  perforation  of  the  septum  occur,  in  any  of  these  affections,  a  plastic  opera- 
tion may  be  required  to  relieve  the  consequent  deformity.  Casabianca  men- 
tions two  cases  of  chronic  thickening  of  the  nasal  septum  which  had  been 
mistaken  for  epithelioma.  Schrcetter  and  Lefferts  have  observed  cases  ot' 
double  septum  occurring  as  a  congenital  deformity. 

Rhinoplasty. 

The  whole,  or  a  portion  merely,  of  the  nose  may  be  destroyed  by  injury, 
by  ulceration  with  or  without  caries  or  necrosis,  or  by  the  ravages  of  lupus 
or  of  constitutional  syphilis.  Under  these  circumstances  various  rhhio- 
plastic  operations  may  be  employed  to  relieve  the  deformity,  it  being,  how- 
ever, an  invariable  rule,  that  no  operation  is  to  be  performed  until  the  iK^ 
structive  process  has  been  completely  and  permanently  arrested. 

Operation  for  Partial  Eestoration  of  Hose. — If  the  columna  and  part  i>f 
the  septum  only  be  destroyed,  a  new  columna  should  be  fashioned  from 
the  upper  lip,  by  making  incisions  on  either  side  of  the  median  line,  so  as  tii 
detach  a  strip  of  tissue  about  four  lines  wide  and  embracing  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  lip ;  this  strip,  with  its  end  suitably  pared,  is  then  turned 
upwards,  and  attached  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture  to  the  lower  sur&re 
of  the  nasal  tip,  which  is  previously  freshened  for  the  purpose.  The  wound 
of  the  lip  is  united  with  harelips  pins,  a  few  narrow  strips  of  adhesive 
plaster  serving  to  support  the  new  columna  in  its  place  until  firm  union  ha:^ 
occurred.  The  size  of  the  newly  formed  nostrils  must  be  maintained  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  gutta-percha  or  silver  tubes. 

If  one  ala  of  the  nose  only  be  deficient,  the  surgeon  may,  if  the  loss  of 
tissue  be  but  slight,  take  a  fiap  from  the  upper  part  of  the  nose  itself,  and, 
freshening  the  edges  of  the  border  of  the  gap,  attach  the  transplanted  portitm 
by  a  few  points  of  suture.  Under  other  circumstances  the  flap  may  l)e  takrn 
from  the  cheek  (as  I  did  successfully  in  the  case  of  a  woman  whose  hus- 
band, moved  by  jealousy,  bit  a  piece  from  her  nose),  or,  if  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance be  very  considerable,  from  the  forehead;  in  the  latter  case,  the  jieiii- 
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cle  of  the  flap  must  be  twisted  upon  itself,  and,  to  prevent  its  sloughing,  a 
p-oove  may  be  cut  for  its  reception  on  the  dorsum  of  the  nose.  When 
union  of  the  transplanted  flap  is  complete,  the  pedicle  may  be  raised  and 
cut  away,  the  groove  being  then  closed  with  sutures. 

A  nose  which  is  too  short  may  be  lengthened  by  Weir's  method,  which 
consists  in  cutting  the  organ  across  transversely,  depressing  the  tip  to  the 
re<|uired  extent,  and  filling  up  the  gap  with  flaps  taken  from  the  cheeks. 

Fistulous  Openings  through  the  nasal  bones  occasionally  result  from  ne- 
vTonis  following  scarlet  fever,  etc.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  flap  may 
l>e  raised  from  the  cheek  or  forehead,  and  attached  by  sutures  to  the  fresh- 
I'ntnl  e<lges  of  the  gap. 

Operations  for  BeBtoration  of  the  Entire  Hose. — ^The  whole  nose  may  be 
rc\<tored  by  several  methods,  those  best  known  being  designated  respectively 
&<!>  the  Taliojcotian  and  the  Indian  operation. 

L  The  Taliacotian  Operation  (so  called  from  Taliacotius^  a  distinguished 
Italian  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century),  consists  in  fashioning  a  nose  from 
the  fleshy  tisfsues  of  the  arm.*  A  flap  of  sufficient  size  of  skin  and  areolar 
ti.<8ue  is  flrst  marked  out,  and  partially  detached,  bein^left  in  this  condition 
tnr  a  fortnight  to  become  vascular  and  thickened  by  the  process  of  granula- 
tion ;  the  remains  of  the  original  nose  are  then  pared,  and  the  flap  reduced  to 
a  proper  shape  and  attached  in  its  new  position  oy  numerous  points  of  suture, 
tho  arm  l)eing  approximated  to  the  head,  and  fixed  by  a  complicated  system 
of  bandages.  AJler  about  ten  days,  when  union  maybe  supposed  to  be  com- 
plete, the  attachment  of  the  flap  to  the  arm  is  severed,  and  any  trimming  of 
the  new  organ  which  may  be  necessary  efiected.  A  columna  is  subsequently 
made  from  the  upper  lip.  This  process  is  so  tedious  and  unsatisfactory,  that 
it  is  seldom  resorted  to  at  the  present  day,  though  it  has  recently  been  sue- 
c-iTvfuUy  employed  by  MacCormac  and  Stokes.  It  has  been  modified  by 
Warren  and  others,  by  taking  the  flap  from  the  forearm,  and  by  shortening 
th<'  time  during  which  the  head  and  arm  are  fastened  together.  In  order 
to  HUpply  a  bony  support  for  the  new  nose,  Dr.  Hardie,  an  English  surgeon, 
transplanted  the  ungual  phalanx  of  2l  finger,  keeping  his  patient's  arm  fas- 
tened up  to  her  face  for  tkree  months, 

2.  The  Indian  Method,  which  was  introduced  into  England  by  Carpue, 
in  1814,  is  that  which  is  now  generally  preferred.  In  this  procedure,  a  flap 
ii*  taken  from  the  forehead  to  form  the  greater  part  of  the  nose,  the  columna 
iM'ing  subsequently  made  from  the  upper  lip,  though  in  some  cases  it  is 
fMiKMible  to  derive  the  columna  from  the  forehead  also.  The  operation,  as 
usually  performed,  may  be  divided  into  three  stages. 

(\,)  The  first  stage  consists  in  the  formation  and  attachment  of  the  frontal 
fiftp.  A  piece  of  thin  gutta-i)ercha  should  be  first  modelled  to  the  size  and 
«hape  of  the  organ  which  it  is  desired  to  reconstruct,  and  then  should  be 
flattene<l  out  and  laid  upon  the  forehead,  so  as  to  form  a  guide  for  the  in- 
r'L^i(»ns,  as  shown  in  Fig.  386.  As  the  flap— which  may  be  taken  from  the 
inid<ile  or  from  either  side  of  the  forehead — is  sure  to  shrink  after  its  forma- 
tion, a  margin  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  should  be  allowed  on  all  sides  of  the 
fiattem,  and  it  is  convenient  to  mark  out  the  lines  in  which  it  is  designed  to 

'  It  \B  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  well-known  HudibraAtic  legend,  which 
represents  Taliacotius  as  making  noses  for  his  patients  from  the  gluteal  regions  of 
other  persons,  is  ti/aceHa  merely,  without  any  foundation  In  fact. 
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geoii  shoiiici  cut  fairly  d 
shuuld  be  made  long,  s 


cut,  with  the  tincture  of  iodine.    If  the  patient  have  a  very  high  forehead. 

tlic  central  portion  of  the  flap  may  bo  prolonged,  no  as  to  form  a  colunma. 

but,  under  ordinary  circumKtancea.  it  is  better  to  leave  this  part  of  tlif 

operation  until  a  )«nW'nuent  occaeiiin.     In  raising  the  frontal  flap,  the  siir- 

"  ■  '    down  t*>  the  pcrii«touni,  beginning  at  the  root,  which 

o  that  its  circulation  may  not  be  interfered  with  when 

it  is  twisted.    The  flap  should  emhran- 

all  the  Hotl  tipsm*  of  the  forcbffld  dim  n 

to  the  periosteum  ;  and,  indeeil,  it  ba- 

becn  suggei<t«l   that  even  tbif  li^ui- 

should  be  included,  in  hope  that  <««- 

ous  matter  would  be  devt'loiH^i  in  t\\>- 

structure  of  the  new  nose.    It  doe?'  nui 

app-ar,  however,  that  such  a  result 

would  be  attended  hv  any  partictilur 

benefit,  while  the  removal  of  the  |-  ri 

ostcura  fnmi  the  frontal  bone  esj>T^~ 

that  part  to  the  risk  of  necrosi.i.    Tli<' 

fliip,  having  l>een  raise<l.  is  laid  hark 

n]K»n   a  piece  of  wet  lint,  while  lli'' 

stump  of  the  nose  is  pare<l  and  niaiU 

nyidy  for  its  reception.     The  intf^'ij. 

Mieut  should  be  dissected  up  in  ?uch  a 

way  us  to  fi>rm  a  groove  for  the  reif|v 

tion  of  the  frontal  Sap.  the  edges  <>( 

which  shuuld  thcuiselves  be  shave.l.si> 

a-  to  furnish  two  raw  surfaces.     .All 

hemorrhage  having  been  cheek<it  ■  il' 

powible,  without  the  use  of  ligaiurv  . 

the  flap  is  to  be  twisted  u^wn  itn  n-i 

and  adjusted,  l>eing  held  m  place  \<y 

which  is  l)ettcr,  the  "tongue  and  gr>"'V.- 

la.-'t,  of  this  city,  the  mechanism  of  whiili 

annexed  diagmni  I  Fig.  .'W7  <.    The  tl:i|' 

should  be  supi)orte<l  bv  gently  intriHluciu; 

beneath  it  a  ping  of  oiled  lint.  or.  if  the  f- 

himna  have  been  made  at  the  same  time.  I«" 

small  plugs,  one  correapondiiig  to  each  no^rii. 

The  extent  of  raw  surface  left  upon  the  fiTv- 

hiiid  may  be  diminished  by  the  useof  h«tvlij> 

pins.     The  )>atieiit  is  then  put  to  beil  in  o 

warm  room,  with  a  fold  of  oiled  lint  over  lln' 

part  to  pri-serve  its  tem|ierat<ire.     The  drt*- 

ToiiEiic  .iiid  grcK.vi:  iiiiui.'.  mgs  chould  nol  be  dislurbe<l  for  several  dai-. 

when  it  will  usually  be  neees.<ari-  to  nn-" 

the  plug,  the  sutures  being  allowed  to  remain  until  uni<m  has  .nrnnvil. 

(2.)  The  teroiiH  nlnyr  of  the  ci]>eration  consists  in  the  ti>rmation  of  a  o- 

lumnu,  if  this  has  not  already  Ikh-h  done  in  the  previous  part  of  the  prnfw.1 

ing.     The  eolumna  may  be  fornieil  from  the  U])j)er  lip  m  the  wav  dir«i"i 

at  page  7^8. 

t:{.)  The  thir-i  iiiiil  I.ikI  Kini/e  consists  in  the  seiiaration  of  the  nvrt  "f  lb- 
frontal  flap,  which  may  be  dune  aft<'r  an  interval  of  about  a  month.  \ 
narrow  bistoury  lieing  inlriHluctil  beneath  the  twiste<l  pedicle,  is  made  to  ■ -Ji 
upwanls,  a  weilge-shaiml  jxirtion  l«'ing  removed,  so  ae  to  make  a  sni-nii 


means  of  the  interrujitcd  suture,  o: 
suture"  employed  by  Prof.  J.  Pani 
cau  be  readily  underst<H»' 
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bridge  to  the  nose ;  or,  as  recommended  by  Fergusson,  the  root  of  the  newly- 
formed  noee  may  itself  be  cut  into  a  wedge  and  laid  into  an  incision  made 
for  it  in  the  forehead. 

The  size  of  the  nostrils  must  be  maintained  by  the  patient's  wearing,  ibr 
some  months  after  the  operation,  tubes  of  gutta-percha  or  silver.  Rhino- 
plasty is  usually  a  very  successful  procedure,  though  failure  may  ensue  from 
sloughing  of  the  flaps,  or  from  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  which  caused 
the  original  deformity.  Hemorrhage  on  the  ninth  day  occurred  in  (me  of 
Liston's  cases,  and  death  even  has  followed  the  procedure,  in  the  hands  of 
so  distinguished  an  operator  as  Diefienbach. 

3.  Syme'B  Method. — The  late  Prof.  Syme,  of  Edinburgh,  devised  an  in- 
^nious  operation  for  the  restoration  of  the  nose,  taking  naps  of  skin  from 
the  cheeks,  as  shown  in  the  diagram,  uniting  them  in  the  middle  by  sutures, 
and  fixing  their  outer  edges  to  raw 

tiurfaces  previously  prepared  at  a  Fio.  388. 

suitable  distance  n*om  the  nostrils. 
I  liave  myself  employed  this  method 
Hith  a  fairly  satisfactory  result. 

4.  Wood*s  Method.  —  Mr.  John 
NVf)od  has  restored  the  nose  by  tak- 
ing lateral  flaps  from  the  cneeks, 
and  uniting  them  over  an  inverted 
flap,  derived  from  the  upper  lip  and 
elongated  by  splitting  its  mucous 
from  its  cutaneous  surface,  from  the 
nM  of  the  flap  to,  but  not  through, 
its  free  border. 

Diagram  of  Syme's  rhinoplastic  operation. 

5.  011ier*B  Method  consists  in  tak- 

in^^  from  the  forehead  a  flap  embracing  the  periosteum,  and,  having  inverted 
thifi,  covering  it  in  with  side  flaps  taken  from  the  remnant  of  the  nose. 


Operation  for  Depressed  Hose. — The  nose  may  be  flat  and  sunken  from 
di^^ease  of  its  bones  and  cartilages,  without  external  ulceration.  Fergusson, 
modifying  a  proceeding  of  Dieffenbach's,  remedied  a  deformity  of  this  kind 
by  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  subjacent  bones  with  a  narrow  knife, 
intrtKluced  within  the  nostril,  and  then  bringing  the  whole  organ  forward 
by  passing  long  steel-pointed  silver  needles  across  from  cheek  to  cheek,  and 
twisting  them  over  a  piece  of  perforated  sole-leather.  A  columna  was  sub- 
Hei{uently  formecl  in  the  way  already  described. 


Dlsea8ks  of  the  Frontal  Sini  si-s. 

DiMenmrti  of  the  Frontal  Sinuses  from  an  accumulation  of  the  natural 
secretion  of  the  part  has  already  been  referred  to  (see  p.  708).  These  cavi- 
tie>«  may  also  be  the  seat  of  Abscess^  or  may  give  origin  to  Polypi,  which 
?^ul)0equently  descend  into  the  nostrils.'  In  either  case  the  application  of  a 
trephine  to  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sinus  may  be  required. 


'  Knapp  hu  recorded  a  case  of  polypus  of  the  frontal  sinus  in  which  there  was  no 
cnmmunication  with  the  nostril,  which  remained  unaffected. 
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The  cheeks  may  be  the  seat  of  Encysted  TunKyt^  of  EpitJielunnataiu  or 
Cancerous  QrowthSf  of  Rodent  Ulcer,  Impus,  Warts,  Moles,  etc.  EncyMdl 
tumors  may  be  removed  by  careful  dissection,  the  operation  being  done  fn»iu 
within  the  mouth  if  the  cyst  be  nearer  the  mucous  membrane  than  the  skin. 
Cancer  or  epithelioma,  occurring  in  this  situation,  if  recognized  at  a  very 
early  period,  might  possibly  admit  of  removal  by  excision;  operative  inter- 
ference is,  however,  rarely  justifiable  in  these  cases,  and  would  be  positively 
contra-indicated  by  the  existence  of  glandular  implication.    The  treatmeut 

of  rodent  vicer  and  Itqms  has 
Fig.  389.  already  been  considered  (,pp. 

514,  615). 

If  it  be  thought  desirable  to 
remove  a  vxirt  or  mole  of  doubt- 
ful nature  from  the  face,  thb 
may  be  conveniently  done  by 
excision,  the  ensuing  gap  beini: 
closed,  as  advised  by  Stokes,  nf 
Dublin,  by  what  is  known  as 
Burow's  operation,  A  triantrle 
of  skin  embracing  the  growth 
having  been  dissected  off,  the 
base  of  the  triangle  is  extended 
to  three  times  its  length,  and  a 
similar  triangle  denuded  in  a 
reversed  position,  as  shown  in 
the  diagram.  Two  flaps  {nbr 
and  d  ef)  are  thus  marked  out,  which  are  to  be  dissected  up  and  sH<i  in 
opposite  directions,  the  edges  of  the  wound  coming  readily  together,  and  a 
linear  cicatrix  restdting. 


Diagram  of  Burow's  plastic  operation ;  the  triangles  ad  6 
and  eye  are  dissected  off,  the  flaps  aic  and  de/ loosened, 
and  the  lines  a  d—a  h  and  e/—</  brought  together. 


Salivary  Fistula  usually  results  from  accidental  injury,  but  may  occur  a.« 
a  consequence  of  operations  on  the  cheeks,  of  the  opening  of  abscemcs,  etc. 
For  the  treatment  of  this  affection  see  page  348. 


Diseases  of  the  Lips. 

Contraction,  or  even  Closure,  of  the  Buccal  Orifioe  is  occasionally  nxt 
with  aa  a  congenital  affection,  or  may  result  from  the  cicatrization  of  a  "bum. 
etc.  The  deformity  may  be  remedied  by  a  plastic  operation,  the  detail-  '»f 
such  a  procedure  varying,  of  course,  with  each  particular  case.  As  a  rui« . 
the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  should  be  separately  divided,  in  the  dinr- 
tion  in  which  it  is  meant  to  enlarge  the  mouth,  the  cut  surfaces  being  tht  u 
pared  and  the  mucous  membrane  everted,  so  as  to  form  a  new  prolabium. 


Hypertrophy  of  the  Lips  may  depend  upon  the  existence  of  the  scrofulou* 
diathesis,  or  may  be  caused  by  the  irritation  produced  by  fissures  or  uUvr«, 
or,  according  to  R.  W.  Taylor,  by  any  affection  such  as  asthma,  or  whoopiui: 
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cough,  which  induces  violent  and  long-continued  coughing,  or  violent  efforts 
in  respiration.  In  some  rare  cases,  hypertrophy  exists  without  any  apparent 
cause,  and  under  such  circumstances  the  surgeon  may  be  called  upon  to  re- 
trench the  pouting  lip,  which,  however  charming  in  poetry,  may,  in  real 
life,  by  the  resulting  deformity,  occasion  their  owners  no  little  annoyance. 
The  operation  consists  in  making  two  transverse  incisions,  so  as  to  remove  a 
))uffieient  slip  from  the  thickness  of  the  part,  and  then  approximating  the 
edges  with  delicate  sutures.  A  similar  operation  may  be  employed  to  relieve 
the  deformity  known  as  double  lip. 

Tumors  of  the  Lips. — Cystic  tumors  should  be  removed  by  careful  dissec- 
tion, mere  excision  of  a  part  of  the  cyst  wall  not  being  sufficient  in  this 
locality. 

Erectile  or  vascular  tumors  of  the  lip  may  be  treated  by  the  application  of 
c*austie,  by  ligation,  or  by  excision,  according  to  the  size  of  the  growth  and 
other  circumstances  of  tne  case  (see  pages  53S-542). 

Epithelioma. — ^Thc  lower  lip  is  the  favorite  seat  of  epithelioma,  though 
the  disease  occasionally  attacks  the  upper  lip.  Epithelioma  (which  in  this 
situation  constitutes  the  affection  commonly  known  as  cancer  of  the  lip)  may 
begin  either  as  a  wart,  or  as  an  indurated  fissure.  It  is  much  commoner  in 
men  than  in  women,  rarely  occurs  before  fifty  years  of  age,  and  appears  in 
many  instances  to  be  predisposed  to  by  the  use  of  a  short  pipe.  This  affec- 
tion is  to  be  diagnosticated  from  rodent  ulcer,  lupus,  and  labial  chancre. 
Utydent  ulcer  is  as  rare  in  the  lower  as  epithelioma  is  in  the  upper  lip,  while 
chancre  may  be  distinguished  by  the  early  implication  of  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands,  and  oy  the  effect  of  antisyphilitic  treatment,  which  should 
alwa}*B  be  tried  in  a  doubtful  case.  The  diagnosis  of  epithelioma  from  lupus 
may  (K'casionally  be  very  difficult,  and  indeed  a  lupous  ulcer  may  sometimes 
become  the  seat  of  a  true  epitheliomatous  formation.  Lupus  is,  however, 
t-sN^ntially  a  local  disease,  and  does  not  involve  the  nei'ghbormg  glands.  The 
profpums  of  epithelioma  in  this  situation,  if  left  to  itself,  is  extremely  un- 
favorable, death  eventually  ensuing  from  pain  and  exhaustion,  or,  if  the 
dL<ioase  extend  to  the  neck,  perhaps  from  hemorrhage.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  submitted  to  early  and  tnorough  extirpation,  the  chances  of  permanent 
recovery  are  more  favorable  than  in  almost  any  other  case  of  malignant 
disease. 

The  treatment  consists  in  free  excision  with  the  knife,  which  is  in  almost 
all  cases  preferable  to  the  application  of  caustics.  As  in  some  instances  an 
ordinary  ulcer  may  be  so  irritated  by  the  presence  of  a  broken  tooth,  or  by 
the  accumulation  of  tartar,  as  to  assume  an  epitheliomatous  appearance,  any 
.<uch  sources  of  irritation  should  be  first  removed,  when,  if  non-malignant, 
the  ulcer  will  quickly  heal  under  simple  applications.  Glandular  impli- 
cation does  not  necessarily  forbid  the  excision  of  an  epithelioma,  pro- 
vi<1ed  that  the  affected  glands  are  so  situated  as  to  render  their  own  removal 
{x«^ible. 

The  operation  must  be  modified  according  to  the  exigencies  of  each  indi- 
vidual case :  in  most  instances  a  simple  V-shaped  incision  will  be  sufficient, 
an  assistant  compr&ssing  the  lip  and  thus  restraining  the  bleeding,  while 
the  surgeon  transfixes  the  part  from  within,  and  cuts  from  below  upwards, 
taking  care  to  remove  with  the  diseased  part  a  wide  margin  of  healthy  tis- 
sue ;  the  cut  surfaces  are  then  brought  together  with  harelip  pins,  one  of 
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which  serves  to  acupress  the  labial  artery,  while  the  accurate  adjuatment  i>t 
the  prolabium  is  secured  by  the  introduction  of  a  delicate  eilk  suture.  If  a 
conaiderable  extent  of  the  margin  of  the  lip  be  involved,  it  may  be  betier 
simply  to  shave  ofT  the  diseased  portion,  the  mucous  membrane  being  Uicn 
brought  forward,  as  adviBcd  by  Serree,  and  stitched  to  the  skin,  so  as  i" 
form  a  new  prolabium.  The  result  of  such  an  operation  in  shown  in  the 
annexed  wood-cut,  from  the  photograph  of  a  patient  in  the  Episcopal  Hn- 
pital.  When  a  large  portion  of 
FiQ  3ftO.  the  lip  has  been  removed,  it  may 

be  necessary  to  close  the  gap  bv 
meAns  of  &  cheiloplaMlc  operaliim. 
In  all  cases,  advantage  may  k' 
obtained  by  freely  disserting  ih.' 
lip  from  its  attachments  to  iW 
jaw.  Prof.  Michel,  of  C'harlestnu. 
has  lately  revived  a  suggeslii'ii 
of  Richerand's,  that  the  mucnif 
lining  of  the  lip(which  is  selUnra 
involved)  should  be  spared,  (he 
grovrth  being  carefully  dissfcti-il 
away  from  it.  The  plan  is  in- 
genious, but  I  eonfeeH  seems  li> 
me  leHs  safe  than  the  ordinan* 
method! 

Cheilopluty. — Various  oiiera- 
tions  for  restoration  of  the  (utrrr 
lip  have  I)ecn  iinwtised,  the  nm-i 
generally  applicable  being.  pn>l>- 
ably,  those  recommendp<l  byZi'i-. 
Malgaigne,  ficrres,  Milttcr,  Buchanan,  and  Syme.  The  operation  prat-U.*-"! 
by  Chopart,  consisted  jn  the  dissection  of  a  quadrilateral  flap  from  benealh 
the  chin,  as  far  as  the  position  of  the  hyoid  bone,  this  fla]>  l>eing  thm 
brought  forward  and  attached  in  the  normal  position  of  the  lip,  while  thf 
head  was  flexed  on  the  chest  tA  prevent  tension. 
In  Zeis's  operation,  which  is  a  modification  of  Chopart's,  the  iliseafMHl  sirui- 
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turefl  are  removed  by  means  of  a  rectangular  incision,  and  the  tLt^ii)*  "f  th- 
chin  then  included  between  oblique  cuts,  dissected  up,  and  brought  (<"- 
ward  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  A  to  supply  the  gap. 

In  Malgaignc's,  and  in  Kerress  operation  (Figs.  391,  ^'M>.  as  in  thr  "M 
Celsian  method,  the  tissues  of  the  cheek  are  utilized  in  forming  tlic  new  lip, 
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while  in  Mutter's  and  Buchanau's  methods  the  flaps  are  derived  from  the 
rhin.  The  diseased  masa  is  first  excised  by  an  elliptical  cut,  frum  the  centre 
rjf  which'  two  meisioiia  are  carried  duwiiward»  and  outwards,  the  outline  of 
the  flaps  beiog  completed  by  two  more  incisioiis^jfuirallel  and  corresponding 


■^¥\ 


^^s 


V'  the  branches  of  the  first.    These  flaps  arc  then  raised  and  brought  to- 
;i[her  in  the  median  line  by  means  of  the  twisted  suture. 

''tpne'*  method  differs  from  the  above  in  that  the  diseased  structure  ia  re- 
miived  by  means  of  a  V-shaped  incis'ion,  passing  from  the  anjiles  of  the 
mmiii  to  the  apex  of  the  chin,  the  flaps  to  supjily  the  gap  being  taken  from 
W\"w  the  ramus  of  the  jaw  and 
•urretl  at  their  lower  angle,  so 
that  by  a  little  stretching  the 
"hole  wound  may  be  accurately 
I'lu^  with  sutures,  and  union  by 
iflhr^ton  thus  obtained.  In  both 
.'i:*'thodB,  the  new  prolahium  is 
I'TmwI  by  Serres's  plan  of  unit- 
ini:  the  mucous  and  cutaneous 
"\-jfs  of  the  original  wound  of 
■xriyion.  The  result  of  Byrne's 
a  the  annexe<l 


iuii'tration    from   a   patient    of 

'iiiiif  in  the  Episcopal  Ho^pitiil. 

Htjioratian  of  a  portion  of  III': 

<!'/irr  lip  and  of  the  angle  of  thr 
-■■•ith  may  be   occasionally  re- 

■lirv.!  fi  remedy  the  destructive 
■^' '[  of  lupus.  In  a  case  of  this 
k  :iit  at  the  Kpiscojuil  Hospital, 
I  'iLide  a  lozenge-shaped  incision, 
-  -^n  in    Fig.  .196,  A  B  <J  D, 

■  1'  II.  by  slitting  the  cheek  trans- 

■  r-j-ly  in  the  line  B  E,  enough  tissue  was  brought  forward,  as  in  Perrcs's 
•■.itiun,  to  close  the  gap  in  the  lip,  a  new  prolahium  above  and  below 
•  .'i;r  formed  by  stitching  together  the  skin  and  mucouw  membrane.     The 

■  -111  i^  ^hown  in  Fig.  :t!t7. 

[  ni-^nioiw  oiwrations  for  the  restoration  of  large  portions  of  the  upper  lip 

Thetate  Mr.  Colli*, or  Dublin,  modified  tlii«  procodiire  by  leavinR  s  gpaco  between 
-  Uii](>«  JDciiion*,  m  in  Toie's  operation  (KiR.  Ifil),  having  fnund  that  the  centrsl 
tr   nn  which  tho  new  lip  was  olevaled,  gftve  better  support  if  made  equarc  and  ncil 
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have  becD  performed  by  8*dillot,  Gurdon  Buck,  and  other  surneona.  The 
annexed  cuts  show  the  general  plan  and  result  of  such  an  operation  (Fiirs. 
398,  399). 

Pio.  336.  '  Fio.  3S7. 


Hawlip.— This  term 


signify  a  congenital  <leforniity, 


of  one  or  more  fissures  iu  the  upper  lip,  reaultini;  from  an  arrtwt  iif  dcvtli'j- 
mcut.  The  fissure  iu  harelip  does  nut  occupy  the  median  lino,  as  iu  the  li|' 
of  the  animal  which  has  given  the  disease  its  name,  but  corn^|M)n(tj  U>  thi 
Jine  of  junction  between  the  intermaxillary  and  superior  maxillary  b><ii'v 
this  line  of  junction  being  itself  often  deficient.  When  one  side  udIv  b' 
involved,  the  harelip  is  said  to  be  tingle;  in  double  harelip  the  iutermaxii- 
lary  portion  is  often  displaced  forwards,  and  may  rveu  be  attached  t<>  ili'' 
base  of  the  nose,  giving  a  peculiar  snout-like  appearam-o.  In  xhe^e  «.*<- 
one  or  both  fissures  may  extend  into  the  noetnl,  and  the  affiiiion  l»  n^i 
uQ&equeDtly  uncomplicated  with  cleft  palate. 
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Age  for  O^eratiim. — As  the  deformity  of  harelip  can  only  be  remedied 
by  operative  interference,'  the  age  at  which  this  should  be  attempted  becomes 
an  important  matter  for  consideration.  Some  surgeona  have  deprecated 
early  operations,  and  have  even  advised  that  all  treatment  should  oe  poet- 
poaed  until  adult  life;  while  others,  going  to  the  opposite  extreme,  nave 
operated  within  a  few  hours  of  birth.  Althoueh  it  is  impossible  to  ^ve  any 
positive  rule  upon  this  subject,  it  may  be  said,  in  general  t^rms,  that  from 
six  weeks  to  three  months  oJ^r  birth  is,  in  most  instances,  the  period  during 
which  this  operation  should  be  by  preference  performed.  If,  however,  the 
deformity  interfere  with  the  nutrition  of  the  child,  by  preventing  suckling, 
or  bj  allowing  regurgitation  of  food,  the  surgeon  should  not  liesitate  to 
operate  at  a  much  earlier  period.  The  popular  opinion  that  operations  in 
in&nts  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  eonmMiont,  though  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  8ir  Astley  Cooper,  is,  according  to  Butcher  and  Fergusson, 
incorrect;  thoek  was,  however,  the  cause  of  death  in  two  cases  of  harelip 
operated  on  by  the  laetrnamed  surgeon. 

Operation. — The  operation  for  harelip  consists  essentially  in  paring  the 
edges  of  the  fissure,  approximating  the  cut  surfaces,  and  adopting  means  to 
prevent  tension  during  the  process  of  healing.  Ether  or  chloroform  may 
oe  properly  used  if  the  patient  be  beyond  the  period  of  early  infancy,  but 
in  children  less  than  three  or  four  months  old,  it  is,  I  think,  Dctter,  on  the 
whole,  to  dispense  with  any  ansethetic.  The  child  should  be  firmly  wrapped 
in  a  sheet  and  held  by  an  assistant,  the  sui^^eon  sitting  behind  the  patient, 
and  fixing  its  head  between  his  knees.     The  Up  should  be  first  freely  eepa- 

Fio,  400.  Fio.  401. 


rated  from  the  upper  jaw  by  dividing 
the  fncnum  and  any  membranous 
adhesions ;  an  assistant  then  grasps 
the  lip  so  as  to  control  the  labial  ar- 
tery, while  the  surgeon,  seizing  with 
tortthed  forceps  the  extremity  of  one 
:iide  of  the  fissure,  transfixes  the  part 
near  the  summit  of  the  gap,  with  a 
xmall  straight  bistoury,  and  cuts 
downwards  in  a  slightly  curvilinear 
direction,  concave  inwards,  so  as  to  im 
when  the  parts  are  brought  together, 


ire  sufficient  length  to  the  cicatrix 
The  opposite  side  of  the  fissure  is 


'  L'ndertbe  nameofprewniiBetreoftnenf  of  harelip,  Mr,  Tucltey,  sn  Irish  aurgeun, 
racommeodt  the  adcniiiittration  to  the  mother,  during  pregnancy,  of  a  mixture  of  the 
pboaphatei  of  calcium  and  lodium,  carbonate  of  calcium,  bicarbonate  of  magneiium, 
chlorida  of  lodlum,  gelatine,  and  gum,  and  reporta  Mversi  ca*M  in  lupport  of  hii 
loggMtion. 
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then  pared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  incifiions  being  evenly  united  above  the 
summit  of  the  gap,  and  extending  far  enough  outwards  to  cut  away  the 
rounded  edges  of  the  prolabium  at  the  base  of  the  fissure.  The  cut  surf^os 
are  then  accurately  adjusted  and  held  together  with  two  or  more  harelip 
pins,  the  lowest  of  which  is  made  to  acupress  the  cut  labial  artery  on  either 
side.  These  pins  should  enter  and  leave  the  tissues  at  least  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  from  the  lines  of  incision,  and  should  embrace  the  whole  thickness  of 
the  lip  except  its  mucous  lining.  The  more  accurate  adjustment  of  the  pn>- 
labium  may  be  effected  by  inserting  a  single  interrupted  suture  through  the 
mucous  membrane  Just  behind  the  edge  of  the  lip.  In  applying  the  twisteii 
suture  over  the  harelip  pins,  a  separate  thread  or  wire  should  be  employed 
for  each ;  the  points  of  the  pins  being  cut  off,  a  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  is 
placed  beneath  them  to  protect  the  skin,  and  the  dressing  completed  by  sup- 
porting the  tissues  on  eitner  side  by  the  use  of  gauze  and  collodion.  Tension 
may  be  still  iurther  lessened  by  the  use  of  Dewar's  or  Hainsby's  cheek  com- 
pressof  (Fig.  401),  or,  in  the  absence  of  such  an  apparatus,  by  simply  aj)- 
plying  a  long  strip  of  adhesive  plaster  across  the  wound  and  around  thv 
hc^,  as  recommended  by  Coote.  The  pins  and  interrupted  suture  may 
commonlv  be  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  but  the  parts  should  U* 
supported  with  adhesive  plaster  for  at  least  a  week  or  ten  days  longer. 

The  above  description  will  suffice  for  what  may  be  considered  the  simplivi 
form  of  operation  in  a  typical  case  of  single  harelip.     Various  modification.* 

are  required  under  different  circumstances ;  thu.^. 
FiQ.  402.  if,  as  often  happens,  the  sides  of  the  fissure  be  of 

different  lengths,  the  red  edge  pared  from  the 
shorter  side  may  be  left  attached  at  its  base  to 
the  lower  border  of  the  lip,  and  fastened  to  the 
previously  sloped  border  on  the  other  side,  a.«! 
advised  by  Langenbeck  and  Holmes ;  or  a  flap 
may  be  taken  from  the  longer,  and  attached  t<« 
the  base  of  the  shorter,  side.  To  obviate  the 
.....  ^    .      ^     notch  which  is  apt  to  be  left  at  the  lower  border 

Malgaigne  s  operation.    The  dotted         /»  ^i  •      .    '       /^i*        x>  j  -xr  i       •         ♦    --i-^ 

Tnes  mark  the  fissui*.  ^^  ^hc  cicatrix,  Cl6mot  s  and  Malgaigne  s  plan 

may  be  followed,  the  mcisions  bemg  made  a:^ 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  or  Ni^laton's  method  may  be  adopted ;  this  o)n- 
sists  in  surrounding  the  fissure  with  an  inverted  /^-shaped  cut,  and  bringing: 
down  the  flap,  which  is  left  attached  at  both  sides,  so  as  to  convert  the  wound 
into  one  of  a  diamond  0  form.     Many  other  very  ingenious  o|>erations  havi- 

been  devised  by  Girald^,  Collis,  Stokes,  Wolff,  and  other  surgeons,  but. 
while  more  complicated  than  those  in  common  use,  have  not,  as  flu*  as  I  am 
aware,  been  proved  to  possess  any  practical  superiority.  Butcher  and  othor> 
operate  with  scissors  instead  of  the  knife,  while  the  use  of  harelip  pins  ha^ 
been  abandoned  by  Mr.  Erichsen  in  favor  of  the  simple  interrupted  suture, 
as  was  likewise  done  by  the  late  Mr.  Collis ;  the  latter  surgeon  used  h<>r>*- 
hair  aa  a  material  for  his  sutures,  while  the  former  gives  the  preference  v> 
fine  silver  wire.  Should  the  approximation  of  the  cut  surfaces  be  hinden**! 
by  the  projection  of  the  intermaxillary  bone,  this  may  be  cut  away,  as 
advised  oy  Fergusson,  with  gouge  or  bone-forceps. 

Double  Hardip. — The  treatment  of  double  harelip  is  conducted  on  tbo 
same  principles  as  that  of  the  simpler  form  of  the  affection,  both  fis&unv 
being  pared,  and  pins  inserted  so  as  to  transfix  the  middle  flap,  and  clt•^' 
both  gaps  at  once ;  Coote,  however,  advises  that  the  fissures  should  be  op^^ 
rated  upon  on  different  occasions.  In  some  instances,  it  is  better  to  cut  away 
the  median  portion,  or  to  carry  it  upwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  increa<t 
the  length  of  the  columna  of  the  nose.     The  chief  difficulty  in  caseE>  <»f 
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double  harelip  ia  in  the  management  of  the  intermaxillarf  bone,  it,  ae  often 
happens,  this  interferes  with  tne  operation  by  its  anterior  projectiuu.  If  it 
be  email,  the  intermasillary  bone  may  be  cut  away  (and  indeed  Fei^saon 
recommends  that  this  should  always  be  done),  but  it  is  eometimes  better  W 
fracture  ita  base,  and  bend  it  backwards  into  its  proper  position,  with  broad 
forcepe  covered  with  vulcanized  India-rubber ;  this  proceeding  may  be 
sometimes  tacilitated  by  dividing  the  attachment  of  the  projecting  bone  to 
the  septum  with  cutting  forceps,  as  advised  by  Blandin  and  others,  or  by 
groovinp  itfl  base  with  ingenious  forceps  devised  for  the  purpose  by  Butcher, 
iif  Dublin ;  in  case  the  intermaxillary  portion  should  be  found  too  large  for 
the  gap  which  it  is  meant  to  fill,  its  sides  may 
be  cut  away  with  forceps,  when  the  edges  of  Fio.  403. 

the  superior  maxillary  bones  should  be  simi- 
larly freshened  at  the  same  time.  In  making 
these  bone-sections,  particularly  in  dividing  the 
attachment  of  the  projecting  intermaxillary 
bone  to  the  nasal  septum,  there  ia  oiicn  free 
hemorrhage,  which  may  require  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery ;  hence,  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
chloroform  should  be  used  as  an  anaesthetic  in 
preference  to  ether.  Rhould  it  be  thought 
necessary,  the  intermaxillary  bone  may  be 
fastened  by  means  of  silver  sutures  to  the  ad- 
joining maxillae,  as  advised  by  ^ims  and 
IVhitehead. 

Primary  union  is  usually  obtained  without 
difficulty  m  cases  of  harelip  operation,  but  if  it 
should  feil  (which  may  happen  from  too  early 
withdrawal  of  the  pins,  or  from  a  depreesetl      ma. iiUry  portion.   (Holihs.i 
!<tate  of  health  in  the  patient),  the  surgeon 

should  not  despair,  but  should  re-approsimitte  the  parts,  in  hope  that  union 
of  the  granulating  surfaces  will  occur ;  in  this  way  I  have  obtained  a  much 
more  satisfactoiy  result  than  might  at  first 
have  been  anticipated.     If  it  be  necessary  to  Kio.  404. 

repeat  the  entire  operation,  an  interval  of  at 
least  R  month  should  be  allowed  to  elapse,  in 
order  that  the  parts  may  have  time  to  return 
to  a  healthy  condition. 

After  the  operation  for  harelip,  the  child,  if 
an  inlant,  may  be  allowed  immediately  to  take 
the  breast,  the  action  of  sucking  tending  rather 
to  keep  the  parts  together  than  to  separate 
them  ;  if  already  weaned,  abundant  nutriment 
in  a  fluid  form  should  be  supplied,  and  may  be 
moBt  conveniently  administered  with  a  spoon, 

For  further  information  with  regard  to  the        Mjc™t.iin)   or  coiicrniuL  fi«urc 
treatment  of  harelip,  the  reader  is  respectfully      ^I'thc  ungLc  ol  ihe  mouih.   iFiom  • 
invited  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  this  subject     piiicni  uadcr  Ur.  HnUn-.  enn,  u 
in   Mr,   Holmes's  well-known   work  on   the     ihe Children. HMpiut.) 
Surgical  Treatment  of  Children's  Diseases, 

where  will  be  found  au  excellent  account  of  the  more  complicated  forms 
of  the  affection,  and  of  the  special  operations  required  for  each, 

Congmiital  Fiuon  of  the  lower  lip  is  occasionally  met  with,  as  is  the 
same  deformity  at  the  angle  of  the  mmUh,  where  it  constitutes  the  afTcctioo 
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kaown  aa  Maenalcma,  of  which  I  have  seen  one  case  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Harlan,  of  this  city ;  these  rare  conditions  require  to  be  treated  on  precisely 
the  sanie  principles  as  those  which  have  been  laid  down  for  the  laauaKement 
of  ordinary  harelip.  Mr.  J.  H.  Morgan  and  Mr.  F.  Mason  have  called  at- 
tention to  the  coexistence  of  mawwrtoma  and  the  deformity  of  the  ear  which 
is  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  so-called  aurteular  appendages.  As  may 
be  seen  from  the  annexed  cut  (Fig.  404),  the  same  peculiarity  was  nuticnl 
in  the  ca«e  of  Dr.  Harlan's  patient. 

DlStL^ES  OF  THE   NiX^K, 

Bronchoosle  or  Goitre  is  a  hypertrophied  state  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
may  exist  in  an  independent  condition,  or  in  connection  with  antemia  and 
protrusion  of  the  eyeoalls,  as  in  the  aScction  known  as  Qrav&t't  or  Batf^towi 
disease  {Exophihalmui  Qoitre).  Other  varieties  are  recognized  by  systciuatii' 
writers,  such  as  the  Fibrous  Bronchocele,  the  Cydic  ^onehoeele'  in  which 
cysta  are  developed  in  the  structure  of  the  thyroid,  with  <ir  without  hyper- 
trophy of  the  gland  tissue  itself,  and  the  Pulsating  Bron- 
cluxek  (an  affection  which  may  be  mistaken  for  carotid 
aueurifim),  in  which  the  tumor  has  a  distinct  expaudine 
pulsation,  synchronous  with  the  cardiac  systole,  anu 
evidently  depending  upon  the  intrinsic  vascularity  of 
the  growth  itself. 

Bronchocele  commonly  appears  as  a  soft,  fluctuatinir. 
indolent  tumor,  occupying  the  situation  of  the  thyroid 
gland,  of  which  either  lobe,  or  the  isthmus,  may  be 
alone  or  chiefly  involved,  though  in  other  cases  tlii- 
whole  gland  is  equally  implicated.  The  otuwm  of  bron- 
chocele are  somewhat  obscure ;  it:  prevails  in  certain 
localities,  as  in  the  Tyrol  and  some  parts  of  England, 
u,L.<...,.uw,E    u.»i.> ;     "*  *•*  endemic  affection,  but  is  occasionally  met  with 

radically  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  as  an  amt- 
rved  as  an  ejiidemie.  Goitre  is  much  eommoncT  Id 
women  than  in  men,  and,  according  to  A.  Ollivier,  is  in  many  instances  » 
reault  of  pregnancy.  In  some  cases,  the  prevalence  of  tlie  disease  apix-ars 
to  be  traceable  to  the  use  of  melted  snow  or  of  water  inipregnate<l  with 
certain  saline  couxtitucuts,  for  drinking  purposes  ;  but  in  other  cases  no  t'uch 
cause  can  be  assigned.  The  use  of  a  tightly-fitting  military  sti>ck,  or  othiT 
source  of  constriction  about  the  neck,  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  sd 
exciting  cause  of  the  affection. 

When  of  moderate  tize,  bronchocele  gives  rise  to  no  particular  incm- 
venience,  except  by  the  deformity  produced,  and  bv  a  certain  amount  -f 
dyspnoea  when  stooping,  with  occasional  pain  in  the  dead.  In  its  more  ag- 
gravated conditions,  however,  it  may  cause  serious  if  not  fatal  interferen>f 
with  the  functions  of  respiration  and  deglutition,  cerebral  congestion, 
organic  disease  of  the  air-passage,  etc.  When  very  large,  as  in  a  remarka- 
ble case  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Holmes,  inflammation  and  suppuration  i>t~ 
the  mass  may  occur,  and  the  patient  may  eventually  sink  under  the  diaiu 
thus  occasioned. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  goitre  is  not  very  satisfactJiTy ;  the  remolv 
which  has  ac<iuired  most  reputation  in  this  aflection  is  iodiiif,  which  may  I- 
given  in  the  tormof  the  Liq.  iodin.  compueitus,  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacnpiis. 
and  should  be  continuously  administered  for  a  considerable  time.     I<Mlitii 
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may  also  be  used  externally,  in  the  form  of  the  Ung.  plumbi  iodid.,  or,  the 
iodide  of  cadmium  incorporated  with  simple  cerate  (9j-3j),  or,  which  is  par- 
ticularly recommended  by  Mouat,  the  biniodide  of  mercury  ointment  (gr. 
xyj-Jj.)  The  internal  administration  of  chloride  of  ammonium  has  been 
successfully  resorted  to  by  a  Canadian  surgeon,  Dr.  A.  D.  Stevens.  Pressure 
sometimes  forms  a  valuable  adjunct  to  iodine  inunction,  but  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  irritate  the  skin,  lest  the  disease  should  be  thereby  aggravated. 
Change  of  residence  would  naturally  be  recommended  in  any  case  in  which 
the  affection  appeared  to  be  due  to  climatic  or  other  hygienic  influences. 
Various  Operative  Measures  have  been  employed  in  the  treatment  of  bron- 
chocele,  each  having  been  occasionally  successful,  but  often  resulting  in 
failure,  if  not  even  more  disastrously.  The  injection  of  iodine,  alcoholy  or 
perchloride  of  iron,  ihe  formation  of  a  seton,  and  the  application  of  oaiisti^f 
are  probably  the  safest  of  these  measures.  The  injection  treatment  is  said 
by  Lubka  and  Mackenzie  to  be  equally  efficient  in  cases  of  the  serous  and 
in  thoe^e  of  the  hard  or  fibrous  variety.  Injection  of  perchloride  of  iron 
wouhi  be  specially  indicated  if  the  growth  were  of  the  character  described 
a«»  pulsating  bronchocele.  The  setmi  is  particularly  recommended  by  Len- 
nox Browne,  who  has  in  severiil  cases  successfully  employed  it  for  fibrous 
goitre.  Oilier  dissects  off  the  integument  and  applies  a  layer  of  Canquoin's 
paste  to  the  tumor,  allowing  it  to  remain  for  four  hours.  Shrivelling  gradu- 
ally follows,  and  the  cure  is  completed  in  three  or  four  months.  DaCosta 
and  Coghill  have  derived  advantage  from  the  hypodermic  use  of  ergotine. 
Ligation  of  ihe  thyroid  arteries,  so  as  to  cut  off  the  vascular  supply  of  the 
diseased  gland,  is  a  dangerous  mode  of  treatment,  and  one  which,  on  account 
of  the  freedom  of  the  collateral  circulation,  is  very  apt  to  result  in  failure. 
IHvision  of  ihe  fascia  in  the  median  line  is  recommended  by  Meade  and 
Mackenzie  as  a  means  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  the  air  passages,  while, 
with  the  same  object,  Gibb  advises  that  the  thyroid  isthmus  itself  should  be 
diWded  or  removed,  hemorrhage  being  prevented  by  making  the  section  be- 
tween two  ligatures.  A  similar  operation  was  performed  (unsuccessfiilly) 
by  Prof.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  in  1849.  Extirpation  of  the  gland  is  an 
expedient  fraught  with  considerable  risk  to  life,  and  can  only  be  justifiable 
in  exceptional  cases ;  when  resorted  to,  care  should  be  taken  to  plan  the 
incisions  so  that  the  large  vessels  may,  if  possible,  be  encountered  in  an 
early  stage  of  the  proceeding,  in  order  that,  being  secured  once  for  all,  the 
risk  of  subsequent  bleeding  may  be  less.  Numerous  successful  operations 
upon  this  plan  have  been  recently  reported  by  Greene,  Fenwick,  Maury, 
Watson,  Michel,  Billroth,  Kocher,  Nelson,  and  other  surgeons,  Kocher's 
statistics  giving  214  cases  with  36  deaths,  a  mortality  of  less  than  17 
per  cent. 

Exitphihalmic  Oaitre  ( Orave£s  or  Basedow's  disease),  supposed  by  Filehne 
to  depend  upon  a  lesion  of  the  restiform  bodies,  comes  more  often  under  the 
care  of  the  physician  than  of  the  surgeon ;  its  treatment  demands  the  adop- 
tion of  means  to  improve  the  general  health,  rather  than  of  measures  spe- 
cifically directed  to  the  cure  of  the  thyroid  enlargement.  Ancona,  an 
Italian  physician,  report*^  a  cure  from  galvanization  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck.  Digitalis  and  bromide  of  ]>otassium  have  been  success- 
fuUv  employed  by  Dr.  Curtin,  of  this  city. 

Oangrene  of  tfie  thyroid  gland  has  been  observed  by  Gascoyen  and  other 
surgeons. 

Tnflammation  of  the  Parotid  Oland  may  occur  as  an  epidemic  and  prob- 
ably contagious  affection,  when  it  constitutes  the  disease  known  as  Parotitis 
or  Mumps;  or  as  the  more  serious  condition  denominated  Parotid  Bubo, 
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which  occurs  in  septic  states  of  the  ByHtem,  or  as  a  sequel  of  some  of  the 
exanthemata.  The  former  aflection  very  rarely,  but  the  latter  frequently, 
ruiia  on  to  suppuration,  demanding  an  early  incision  for  the  evacuation  of 
matter,  and  the  free  administration  of  tonics  and  stimulants  to  support  the 
strength  of  the  patient.  These  cases  are  never  unattended  by  danger,  and 
in  one  case  which  I  saw  in  consultation  some  years  ago,  death  ensued  from 
secondary  hemorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  abscess. 

Tumors  of  tlie  Parotid. — Most  of  the  tumors  met  with  in  the  parotid 
region  do  not,  probably,  involve  the  gland,  though  they  overlie  and  compresA 
its  structure ;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  parotid  itself  is  implicated  in  the 
morbid  growth,  which  may  he  of  a  fibrous,  cystic,  fatty,  cartilaginous,  or 
cancerous  nature.  The  only  ireatmeitt  applicahle  to  these  cases  is  extirpa- 
tion of  the  growth,  and,  if  the  tumor  be  of  a  non-malignant  character,  such  an 
operation  may  he  commonly  undertaken  with  the  probability  of  a  bvorabte 
result.  If,  however,  the  growth  be  cancerous,  its  attachments  will  probably 
be  80  deep  ea  to  forbid  any 
Fio.  406.  hope  of  successful  operative 

interference.  The  mobility  n! 
such  growths  is,  according  to 
Fergusson,  the  best  criterion 
by  which  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  operate ;  and  in  any 
case  in  which  it  con  be  deter- 
mined that  the  tumor,  though 
perhaps  bound  down  by  super- 
ucum1>enttissue8,iBDotfinnlT 
fixed  to  the  parts  beneath,  the 
inference  ie  reasonable  that  an 
operation  may  be  attempted 
with  hope  of  benefit.  Another 
point  of  importance  is  the  rate 
of  increase  of  the  tumor,  one 
of  a  non-malignant  being  uf 
much  slower  growth  than  one 
of  a  malignant  character. 

In  attempting  the  removal 
of  tumors  from  the  parotid 
region,  the  external  incisii>nf 
should  be  free,  and  may  he 
Tumoi  of  paroiid  region    (Fmcussob.)  made  in  any  direction  thai 

may  be  indicated  by  the  shape 
of  the  growth ;  after  dividing  the  superincumbent  tissues,  and  thue  louw'niiii: 
the  tumor,  the  surgeon  should  accompluh  the  rest  of  the  operation  as  &r  an 
possible  by  ])ulHng  and  tearing  with  his  fingers,  ai<ied  with  the  handle  of 
the  knife,  being  chary  of  employing  the  cutting  edge  in  the  deeper  portiow 
of  the  wound.  The  accidents  to  be  particularly  guarded  against  ore  wound.' 
of  the  tcmporo-m axillary  artery  and  facial  nerve,  division  of  the  latter  uf 
which  would  of  course  entail  paralysis  of  the  corresponding  side  of  the  &«'. 

Excision  of  the  Parotid  Gland  ittelf  is  probably  lens  often  done  than  it 
supposed;  yet  po  many  cases  of  this  operation  have  been  recorded  by  per- 
fectly competent  and  trustworthy  observers,  that  it  is  impnsNible  to  deny 
the  practicnbility  of  the  procedure.  In  this  operation,  whjch  is  one  uf  ihi' 
gravest  in  the  whole  range  of  surgery,  the  external  carotid  artery  and  porti'i 
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dura  nerve  are  necessarily  cut  across,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  said  that 
the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  even  the  spinal  accessory  and  pneumogastric 
nerves  have  been  likewise  divided.  Extirpation  of  the  parotid,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  Heister,  is  chiefly  known  in  this  country 
through  the  operations  of  the  late  Dr.  Greorge  McClellan,  of  this  city,  who 
reported  eleven  cases  with  only  one  death.^ 

Tumors  of  the  Submaxillary  Oland.  —  OygU  of  the  submaxillary  gland 
are  occasionally  met  with,  and  may  be  treated  by  inemon,  the  cavity  of  the 
cyst  being  stuffed  with  lint,  so  as  to  promote  healing  by  granulation,  or 
by  excisiony  which  operation  may  also  oe  required  in  cases  of  cartilagiiKms, 
adenoid,  or  eancerouSy  growths.  The  gland  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
enucleated  with  the  fingers  and  handle  of  the  knife ;  the  only  large  vessel 
necessarily  severed  is  the  facial  artery,  which  will  be  found  at  the  upper  and 
posterior  part  of  the  wound,  and  may  usually  be  secured  before  it  is  divided. 

Tumors  of  the  Heck. — Various  morbid  growths  are  met  with  in  the  side 
of  the  neck,  where  they  may  occupy  the  submaxillary  space,  or  one  of  the 
triangles  of  this  region.  The  most  common  varieties  of  cervical  tumor  are 
the  cystic,  fatty,  fibrous,  and  glandular,  though  cancerous  and  epithelioma- 
tons  growths  are  also  met  with  in  this  part.  The  remarks  which  were  made 
with  regard  to  the  excision  of  parotid  tumors  are  equally  applicable  here ; 
if  the  tumor  be  movable  and  of  slow  growth,  its  extirpation  may,  if  the 
other  circumstances  of  the  case  are  favorable,  be  properly  undertaken.  If, 
however,  the  deep  attachments  of  the  mass  are  firm,  and  if  its  rate  of  in- 
crcai^e  has  been  such  as  to  render  its  malignancy  probable,  the  surgeon  will, 
&6  a  rule,  do  wisely  to  avoid  operative  interference. 

Hydrocele  of  tJie  Neck  is  a  name  applied  by  Maunoir,  Phillips,  Syme,  and 
other  surgeons,  to  a  cystic  tumor,  usually  met  with  in  the  posterior  inferior 
cervical  triangle,  ana  containing  a  fluid  which  may  be  of  a  limpid  yellow 
color,  or  of  a  deep,  grumous,  chocolate  hue.  The  treaJtmefnJt  consists  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  cyst,  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  followed 
by  the  subsequent  injection  of  iodine,  the  establishment  of  a  seton,  or  the 
conversicm  of  the  cyst  into  an  abscess,  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  its  an- 
terior wall.  A  similar  course  may  be  adopted  in  the  treatment  of  OyBU  of 
tkf»  Parotid  Region  (unconnected  with  the  gland  itself),  of  HygronuUa  of  the 
Ifyoid  Bursa,  and  of  similar  enlargements  of  the  subcutaneous  bursa  some- 
times found  in  front  of  the  larynx,  which  constitutes  the  "Superlaryngeal 
Eneytied  Tumors**  of  Prof  Hamilton. 

Enlargetnent  of  the  Cervical  Lymphatic  Olands  is  often  observed  as  a  man!- 
flotation  of  scronila.  Its  treatment  has  been  already  described  in  the  chapter 
on  that  subject  (see  page  428). 

CongeniUd  Tumor  or  Luiuration  of  the  Stemo-mastoid  Muscle  is  an  obscure 
affection,  which  has  been  described  by  several  surgeons,  particularly  Bryant, 
Holmes',  T.  Smith,  H.  Arnott,  and  rlanteau.  In  some  cases  the  aflection 
appearH  to  originate  from  injury  received  in  birth,  but  in  other  instances  is 
a  simple  inflammatory  or  hypertrophic  condition,  with  no  apparent  cause. 
It  is  probably  sometimes  a  syphilitic  lesion.  No  trea;tmeni  is  required,  as  the 
induration  subsides  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months. 

^  The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  performed  for  the  first  time  in  this  country 
by  I>r.  Richard  Banks,  of  Georgia,  in  1832. 
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CHAPTER    XXXVIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH,  JAWS,  AND  THROAT. 

DiSEAfiES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

OlossitiSt  or  Acute  Inflammation  of  the  Tongue,  may  occur  from  traumatic 
causes,  from  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  as  an  idiopathic  affection.  The  tongue 
rapidly  swells,  becomes  (edematous,  and  protrudes  from  the  mouth,  prevent- 
ing the  patient  from  speaking  or  swallowing,  and  perhaps  threatening  actual 
suffocation.  There  is  profuse  salivation,  and  the  teeth  often  become  covered 
with  sordes.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  local  use  of  ice,  with  detergent 
and  astringent  gargles,  the  administration  of  tonics  (if  the.  patient  can  swal- 
low), and,  if  necessary,  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata.  Free  inemons  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  tongue  may  be  required  if  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  and 
commonly  afford  great  relief,  by  allowing  the  escape  of  the  blood  and  serum 
by  which  the  organ  is  distended.  2V<tcheotomy  may  possibly  be  required  to 
avert  suffocation. 

Chronic  Superficial  Olossitis  is  the  name  given  by  Copland  and  Fairlie 
Clarke  to  an  affection  of  the  lingual  mucous  membrane  characterized  by 
the  formation  of  smooth,  elevated  patches,  and  believed  by  Clarke  to  be 
often  of  syphilitic  origin ;  according  to  Butlin,  it  is  closely  allied  to  p^orioAu 
and  ichthyosis  linguce;  it  is  sometimes  followed  by  epithelioma.  Clarke 
recommends  the  local  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v.  to  f 5j)  and  glycerite 
of  tannin,  with  the  internal  administration  of  iodide  oi  potassium  ami 
arsenic. 

Snb-Olossitis. — Under  this  name,  C.  Holthouse  has  described  a  ca^  in 
which  inflammatory  swelling,  occurring  without  obvious  cause,  was  Iimite«l 
to  the  sublingual  and  submental  regions ;  the  tongue  was  retracted  instead 
of  being  protruded,  and  there  was  no  dyspnoea,  though  speech  and  de^rluti- 
tion  were  both  rendered  difficult ;  there  was  profuse  salivation.  Inci«^ii»D«» 
on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  were  productive  of  no  benefit,  but  rapid  recovery 
followed  the  use  of  borax  gargles,  with  cataplasms  externally,  and  the  au- 
ministration  of  quinia.  Similar  cases  are  described  by  Dolbeau  under  the 
name  of  acute  raniUa, 

Hemi-Olossitis,  an  inflammatory  swelling,  limited  almost  invariably  to 
left  side  of  the  tongue,  has  been  observed  byXangelot,  De  la  Malle,  (.Tnive?, 
and  recently  by  Gu^neau  de  Mussy.  Dr.  jParella  and  Dr.  Clebome  report 
cases  in  which  the  right  side  of  the  tongue  was  affected. 

Abscess  of  the  tongue  is  occasionally  met  with,  and  requires  a  free  incijiioD 
for  the  evacuation  of  pus.  An  abscess  beneath  the  tongue  may»  by  pressstDc 
on  the  glottis,  threaten  suffocation,  in  which  case  the  incision  must  be  ma<ii* 
below  the  chin,  through  the  mylo-hyoid  muscle. 
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Hypertrophy  or  Prolapsus  of  fhe  Tongue  may  be  met  with  either  as  a 
congenital  or  as  an  acquired  affection.  The  protruded  organ  is  very  much 
swollen,  with  enlarged  papillsB,  of  a  purple  or  brownish  hue,  and  dry  from 
exposure  to  the  air.  The  saliva  constantly  dribbles  from  the  mouth,  and, 
in  chronic  cases,  the  alveolus  and  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  displaced  for- 
wards by  the  pressure  of  the  hypertrophied  mass,  which,  according  to  Weg- 
uer  and  other  modem  pathologists,  consists  of  a  true  lymphangeioma.  The 
freatmeni  consists  in  the  use  of  astringents,  with  the  application  of  compres- 
MoQ  bv  means  of  a  pad  and  bandage,  supplemented,  if  necessary,  by  excision 
of  a  V-shaped  piece  from  the  tip  of  the  organ,  with  the  knife,  galvanic  cau- 
tery, or  eeraseur.  Ligation  is  oojectionable  on  account  of  the  proximity  of 
the  organ  of  smelling  to  the  point  at  which  the  slough  would  be  produced, 
and  the  risk  of  septic  poisoning  which  would  be  necessarily  entailed.  The 
natistics  of  these  various  modes  of  treatment  have  been  investigated  by 
Fairiie  Clarke,  who  finds  that  20  cases  in  which  cutting  instruments  were 
employed  gave  19  recoveries  and  1  death ;  10  cases  in  which  compression 
alone  was  employed  gave  9  recoveries  and  no  deaths  (one  patient  having 
Wn  much  benefited,  though  not  entirely  cured) ;  4  cases  in  which  either  the 
tralvanic  cautery  or  the  eeraseur  was  used  gave  3  recoveries  and  1  death ; 
vhile  9  cases  in  which  the  ligature  was  used  gave  7  recoveries  and  2  deaths. 
Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  of  New  York,  suggested  that,  as  the  thickness  of  the  pro- 
truding portion  is  commonly  more  obnoxious  than  its  breadth,  the  fla{)8  for 
HicUion  should  be  made  antero-posteriorly  rather  than  from  the  sides  of  the 
"r;nm. 

Atrophy,  affecting  only  one  side  of  the  tongue,  has  been  noticed  by  sev- 
eral observers,  including  Dupuytren,  Holthouse,  Hughliiigs  Jackson,  Budd, 
Habershon,  Jaccoud,  Fagge,  Weisser,  Fairiie  Clarke,  and  Paget.  In  the 
<^*>e  recorded  by  the  last-named  surgeon,  the  disease  was  connected  with 
/it'crueis  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  yielded  upon  the  extraction  of  sequestra 
trom  that  part. 

Ulceration  of  fhe  Tongue  may  be  due  to  the  irritation  caused  by  broken 
"r  carious  teeth,  to  disorders  of  the  digestive  system,  to  the  existence  of 
various  diseases  of  the  skin  (such  as  psoriasis),  to  syphilis,  to  the  presence  of 
a  malignant  growth,  to  a  deposit  of  tubercle,  etc.  The  differential  diagnosis 
•>-tween  these  various  forms  of  ulceration  is  highly  important  in  a  therapeutic 
{x'int  of  view,  as  the  treatment  required  varies  widely,  according  to  the 
•-aure  of  the  ulceration  in  each  case.  In  most  instances  the  diagnosis  can 
^'t^  readily  made  by  careful  observation  of  concomitant  symptoms ;  the  most 
'litficult  cases  being,  perhaps,  those  in  which  a  chancre  or  tertiary  syphilitic 
•u-^ftt:i\t  is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  epithelioma  (see  pages  459,  465),  or 
ih*'  latter  from  an  ulcerated  mass  of  tubercle. 

Th«*  Tubercuhus  Ulcer  has  been  particularly  studied  by  Tr^lat,*  who 
r^marki*  that  any  chronic,  intractable,  superficial  ulcer,  with  red,  irregular 
'» 'rdenf,  which  occurs,  without  appreciable  cause,  and  without  enlargement 
•'t'  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  on  the  tongue  or  in  the  mouth,  i» 
iT'^iably  a  tuberculous  ulcer;  and  that  the  probability  is  increased  if  the 
feiti«-nt  be  phthisical  or  tuberculous,  or  even  predisposed  to  tuberculosis. 
ili«'  <liagnosis,  he  adds,  may  be  considered  certain,  if  the  surgeon  can  detect 
'Mf  presence  of  peculiar  spots  or  patches,  which  are  very  slightly  elevated, 
."••und,  from  half  a  line  to  two  lines  wide,  of  a  yellowish,  pus-like  color,  at 

>  Archives  G6n.  de  M^ecine,  Janv.  1870. 
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first  covered  with  epithelium,  and  exhibiting  one  or  more  follicular  orifices 
— the  epithelium  disappearing  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  and  leann^r  an 
ulcerated  surface.  The  only  topical  remedy  which  proved  of  benefit  in  M. 
Trelat's  case  was  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery,  but  Vemeuil  ha^  suc- 
cessfully employed  chromic  acid,  which,  according  to  Hybord,  is  a  prefer- 
able remedy. 

Ichthyosis  of  the  Tongue  is  the  name  given  by  Hulke  to  a  chronic  con- 
dition of  this  organ  (characterized  by  the  appearance  of  white  or  silven- 
patches),  which  may  persist  without  change  tor  years,  but  which  ultimately 
leads  to  the  development  of  epithelioma  in  the  parts  affected.  According 
to  Dr.  R.  W.  Taylor,  however,  there  are  two  varieties  of  ichthyosis ;  one  in 
which  the  papillae  are  primarily  involved,  giving  the  tongue  a  warty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  other  oeginning  in  the  rete  Maipighii.  The  first  variety 
alone  is,  in  Dr.  Taylor's  opinion,  liable  to  malignant  change.  The  treatmtht 
of  this  disease,  of  which  examples  have  been  reported  by  H.  Morris,  FairUe 
Clarke,  Goodhart,  Weir,  of  New  York,  and  others,  consists  in  excision,  or, 
if  this  be  not  practicable,  in  removing  sources  of  irritation,  with  attention 
to  the  digestive  functions  and,  as  suggested  by  Fayrer,  the  administration 
of  arsenic. 

Tongue-tie  consists  in  a  congenital  shortening  of  the  frtenum  litifpict. 
which  prevents  the  tongue  from  being  protruded  beyond  the  line  of  the 
teeth.  If  present  in  an  aggravated  degree,  this  deformity  may  interfere 
with  suckling,  and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  operation  for  its  relief  is 
so  trifling  that  it  may  properly  be  done,  if,  as  usually  happens,  the  parent* 
desire  its  performance.  The  operation  consists  simply  in  dividing  the 
frsenum  for  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  the  cut 
being  made  towards  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  so  as  to  avoid  the  ranine  vessel>. 
and  then  separating  the  parts  with  the  forefinger.  There  is  a  popular  notion 
that  tongue-tie  may  cause  dumbness,  and  myotomy  of  the  lingual  muscles, 
through  an  incision  beneath  the  chin,  has  even  been  performed,  with  a  view 
of  restoring  the  power  of  speech — a  totally  useless  operation,  since,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Holmes,  the  whole  tongue  itself  may  be  extirpated,  and  yet 
the  power  of  speech  remain. 

Tumors  of  the  Tongue. — Cystw  Tamors  may  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
tongue,  but  are  most  common  beneath  this  organ,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
below  the  buccal  mucous  membrane,  constituting  in  these  situations  the  affw- 
tion  known  as  Ranula.  The  common  form  of  ranula  has  thin  walls,  ami 
contains  a  fluid  somewhat  resembling  saliva,  whence  it  was  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dilatation  of  the  duct  of  the  submaxillary  gland.  Such  i5. 
indeed,  probably  the  case  in  some  instances,  as  when  occlusion  of  the  duct 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  a  salivary  calculus;  but  the 
majority  of  ranulse  appear  to  be  distinct  cystic  formations,  analogoii.«  to 
those  which  are  met  with  in  other  organs.  Masses  of  adipocere  were  foun^i 
in  a  ranula  in  a  case  recorded  by  Warren  Tay,  and  numerous  riee-iike  lxKlie> 
in  one  described  by  J.  G.  Richardson,  of  this  city.  True  hydatids  have  b«*n 
noticed  in  the  tongue  by  Laugier,  Molli^re,  and  other  surgeons.  The  ci»ni- 
mon  form  of  ranula  may  be  treated  by  the  formation  of  a  seton,  or  by  ex- 
cision of  a  portion  of  its  anterior  wall,  the  cavity  being  subsei|uent]y  alluwt^l 
to  heal  by  granulation.  Panas  advises  the  injection  of  chloride  of  xinc. 
That  variety  of  the  disease  which  is  met  with  between  the  floor  of  the  moutli 
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anii  the  mjlo-hyotd  mueclee  often  forms  a  more  decided  prominence  in  the 
neck  than  in  the  buccal  cavity,  and  hence  would  appear  to  be  most  accessi- 
ble through  an  external  incision.  The  risk  of  hemorrhage,  however,  in  any 
attempt  at  complete  extirpation  is  so  great  that  it  is,  as  a  rule,  better  to  lay 
open  the  tumor  from  within,  and  turn  out  its  contents,  thus  converting  the 
cyst  into  an  absceee,  the  healing  of  which  may  be  promoted  by  stuffing  the 
cavity  with  lint. 

Aeule  ranuia,  in  which  the  tumor  forma  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  is 
believed  by  Tillaux  to  conaist  in  an  accumulation  of  saliva  (from  obstruc- 
tion and  rupture  of  Wharton's 
(luot)  in  a  serous  sac  known  as 
Fleiiichmami's  bursa;  the  ex- 
istence of  this  bursa  is,  how- 
ever, denied  by  Sappey,  Lefort, 
and  others,  and  Duplay  con- 
eiders  the  acute  ranuia  to  con- 
sist in  a  dilatation  of  the  duct 
itiielf.  Dolbeau  includes  under 
the  head  of  acute  ranuia,  casev 
which  are  analogous  to  those 
already  referred  to  under  the 
name  of  mibglomlU. 

EreetUe,  Va»eulaT,and  Papil- 
Inry  Tvmara  are  occasionally 
iTccn  in  the  tongue,  and  way  be 
treated  bv  the  ligature,  by  ex- 
cision, or  dy  strangulation  with 
the  Anweur,  according  to  the 
siEP  and  situation  of  the  growth. 
l>r.  BuBcy,  of  Washington,  D. 
(.'.,  reports  a  case  of  papilloma 
iif  the  tongue  succeMfiilly  treat- 
ed by  the  injection  of  acetic 
acid- 

Fatiif,  Glandular,  and  Fihroua 
Tamora  of  the  tongue  may  be  treated  by  excision,  the  or^n  beiug  drawn 
well  forwanis  with  a  tenaculum  or  cord  passed  through  its  tip.     Hemor- 
rhage in  these  cases  is  sometimes  rather  troublesome,  out  may  usually  be 
arrei>te<l  hy  passing  a  metallic  suture  deeply  around  apd  across  the  bleeding 

Eiint.  by  means  of  an  ordinary  uicvus  needle  or  one  with  a  spiral  extremity, 
xcision  would  appear  to  be  a  safer  operation  than  ligation,  in  cases  of 
tumor  involving  the  root  of  the  tongue.  Aport  from  the  risk  of  inSamma- 
tory  swelling  and  (edema  of  the  glottis,  which  attends  the  use  of  the  liga- 
ture in  this  situation,  severe  or  even  fatal  cerebral  complications  may  be 
<lev«lopcd  as  reflex  phenomena  (as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Hunt],  from 
injury  to  fibres  of  the  glosso- pharyngeal  nerve.  If  the  tumor  were  situ- 
aU^  very  far  back,  and  were  pedunculated,  the  ierateur  might  be  projierly 
emploved.  as  has  lieen  successfully  done  by  Bigelow  and  Pooley. 

MalignnjU  Tamort  oj  the  Tonfftie  are  almost  invariably  of  an  epithelioma- 
loot  character,  though  true  lingual  eaneen,  both  of  the  scirrhous  and  en- 
<'^phaloid  kinds,  arc  described  by  systematic  writers.  The  only  treatment 
which  ofTcrs  any  prospect  of  benefit,  consists  in  removing  the  diseased  mass, 
which,  when  a  [>ortion  only  of  the  ur^n  is  afiected,  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  galvanic  cautery,  or  by  the  application  of  the  irratew,  or  of  liga- 
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Wood's  gag  for  operations  on  the  tongue. 


tures  as  in  cases  of  nsevus,  or  by  excision,  which  is  the  preferable  openition 
when  the  tip  only  is  involved.    H.  Lee  employs,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 

ligature,  one  which  is  elastic,  sm) 
as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  imper- 
fect strangulation    and  conse- 
quent absorption  of  septic  ma- 
terial.   The  elastic  ligature  has 
also  been  employed  by  Despres, 
Delens,  and  other  French  sur- 
geons.  The  tongue  may  usually 
be  sufficiently  exposed  in  the^^ 
cases  by  drawing  it  well  for- 
wards, the  jaws  being  held  apart 
and   the   cheeks   retracted,  by 
such  an  instrument  as  is  shown 
in  Fig.  408.  If,  however,  a  large 
portion  of  the  organ  is  to  be  re- 
moved, the  ^craseur,  galvanic 
cautery  wire,  or  ligatures,  may 
be  introduced  through  an  inci- 
sion in  the  cheek  as  advised  by 
F.  Jordan  and  Coppinger,  or  be- 
tween the  genio-nyoid  musok^, 
as  practised  by  Cloquet,  Arnott,  and  Whitehead,  of  Manchest-er ;  or  Rcii- 
noli's  plan  may  be  adopted,  in  which  the  buccal  cavity  is  opened  from  Inf- 
low (Fig.  409),  and  the  tongue  drawn  out  between  the  lower  jaw  and  hvoitl 
bone ;  or  Kocher's  plan,  in  which  the  opening  is  made  below  the  angle  (»f 
the  iaw.    Southam  has  devised  forceps  to  grasp  and  draw  forwards  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  so  as  to  allow  the  ^craseur  to  be  used  without  making  an 
external  wound.    Clamps  to  prevent  bleeding  during  operations  upon  the 
tongue  have  also  been  devised  by  H.  Lee  and  by  J.  W.  Howe,  of  New  York. 

Tumors  of  the  Epiglottis  are  occasionally  observed,  and  Dr.  W.  Porter 
has  recorded  a  case  in  which  he  successfully  excised  half  of  the  epiglottis 
on  account  of  a  cartilaginous  growth  developed  in  its  substance.  Tumors 
of  the  epiglottis  have  also  been  removed  by  MacKenzie,  Prat,  and  Whc- 
ner,  the  latter  surgeon  having  excised  the  whole  epiglottis,  after  exp^inir 
the  part  by  a  sub-hyoidean  pharyngotomy. 

• 

Complete  Extirpation  of  the  Tongue  was  first  performed  by  Syme,  of 
Edinburgh,  and  has  since  been  repeated  by  Fiddes,  Nunneley,  Aeath,  An- 
nandale,  Langenbeck,  Buchanan,  Barwell,  and  many  other  surgeons,  some 
operators  having  employed  the  knife,  and  others  the  icra^eur ;  \Vhitehead 
removes  the  whole  tongue  with  scissors.  Whichever  instrument  be  chosen, 
access  to  the  organ  may  be  facilitated  by  Syme*s  plan  of  dividing  the  lower 
lip  and  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw,  the  parts  being  wired  together  again  after 
the  completion  of  the  operation,  or,  which  will  usually  be  sufficient,  by 
simply  laying  open  the  cheek  by  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
backwards.  Annandale  advises  that  the  tongue  should  l:^  split  longitudi- 
nally, and  each  half  removed  separately  with  the  icraseur.  Nunneley  V  ex- 
perience in  extirpation  of  the  tongue  appears  to  have  been  unusually  lar^: 
he  has,  he  declares,  done  the  operation  19  times  "  without  any  untowanl 
symptoms  following  in  a  single  instance."  Langenbeck  prefers  to  Syme? 
median  operation,  an  incision  from  the  angle  of  the  mouth  to  the  thyr>iil 
cartilage,  the  jaw  being  then  sawn  through  between  the  first  and  sec^'mi 
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molar  teeth,  and  the  ehorter  portion  turned  outwards  and  upwards.  Bar- 
well  makes  a  small  median  incision,  just  in  front  of  the  hybia  bone,  and  by 
means  of  an  armed  needle  carries  the  wire  of  an  A^oaeur  around  the  baae 
of  the  tongue,  puncturing  the  mouth  on  either  aide  near  the  last  molar  tooth ; 
the  tongue  having  been  cut  through,  the  operation  Is  completed  by  dividing  its 


attaohments  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  with  a  second  ecra»eur.  The  external 
wound  being  oblique  and  valvular,  there  is  no  danger  of  a  fistula  resulting. 

These  operatious  are  all  dangerous  in  themselves,'  and  are  seldom  pro- 
ductive of  more  than  temporary  uenefit ;  they  arc,  of  course,  only  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  disease  is  limited  to  the  tongue  itself,  extensive  impli- 
L-ation  of  the  flo()r  of  the  mouth  or  of  the  neighboring  lymphatic  glands 
heiog  a  poeitive  contra-indication.  Hilton  and  Moore  nave  recommended 
af  a  palliative  measure,  in  cases  not  a<lmitting  of  excision,  the  division  oj  the 
ifiuUUvry  nerve — an  operation  which  may  also  be  resorted  to  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  application  of  ligatures.  The  nerve  may  be  reached  just  behind  the 
last  molar  Umlh,  by  an  incisinn  crossing  its  course,  made  from  within  the 
inimth,  and  carried  freely  down  to  the  bone.  I.igailon  of  tite  lingwd  ariery 
has  been  also  practised  as  a  means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  malignant 
disease  of  the  tongue,  and,  according  to  Coote,  Demarquay,  and  Haward, 
with  encouraging  results.  The  same  operation  is  recommended  by  Weich- 
wlbaum,  Ilirechfeid,  and  Shrady,  as  a  preliminary  measure  to  extirpation 
of  the  timgue  ;  the  risk  of  hemorrhage  is  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
(he  <iperation  can  be  safely  completed  with  the  knife,  Shrady  urges  that 
the  vessel  should  be  secured  near  its  origin,  before  the  giving  off  of  the 
•lorHalis  linguae.  Trw.hfotomy,  as  a  preliminary  measure,  is  recommended 
by  Barker. 

C<)ntrary  to  what  might  {icrha|>s  be  expected,  the  power  of  swallowing  is 
n'>t  afTcctou  hy  extirpation  of  the  tongue,  while  speech,  though  at  first  ren- 
dered imperfect  by  the  operation,  is  eventually  comjiletely  restored. 
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Diseases  of  the  Jaws. 

Abscess  of  the  Onm  (Oum-boU,  Alveolar  Abscess)  is  a  common  affection, 
resulting  from  the  irritation  of  necrosed  or  carious  teeth.  The  abscess  forms 
in  the  socket  of  the  tooth,  and  may  extend  inwards — bursting  through  the 
gum — or  may  spread  outwards  through  the  cheek.  In  the  early  stage  of  a 
gum-boil,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to  the  inflamed  gum  will  oft<u 
afford  great  relief  from  pain,  and  may  even  prevent  the  occurrence  of  »x\\>- 
puration ;  if,  however,  pus  have  actually  formed,  it  should  be  evacuated  by 
an  early  and  free  incision,  made  from  within  the  mouth  as  soon  as  fluctuation 
can  be  detected  in  that  position.  As  it  is  very  desirable  to  avoid  the  de- 
formity caused  by  an  external  opening,  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain 
resolution  on  the  side  of  the  cheek,  pointing  being  at  the  same  time  enc*)ur- 
aged  within  the  mouth.  For  this  purpose  it  will  usually  be  advisable  to 
avoid  the  use  of  poultices,  substituting  an  embrocation  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna,  diluted  with  glycerine.  The  patient  may  be  at  the  same  time 
directed  to  wash  out  the  mouth  frequently  with  w^arm  water,  or  the  domestic 
remedy  of  a  hot  fig  may  be  applied  to  the  inner  side  of  the  infiamed  gum. 
As  soon  as  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  whether  by  the  occurrence  of 
resolution  or  of  suppuration,  the  services  of  a  dentist  should  be  invoke<i  to 
remedy  the  diseased  state  of  the  offending  tooth,  and  thus  avert  a  recurrence 
of  the  affection. 

Lancing  the  Onins  is  a  little  operation  oflen  required  in  cases  of  difficult 
dentition.  It  is  most  conveniently  performed  with  the  instrument  known  ats 
the  *'  gum  lancet,"  though,  in  an  emergency,  the  small  blade  of  an  ordinar}* 
penknife  will  serve  the  purpose  perfectly  well.  The  child's  hands  should 
be  restrained  by  the  motner  or  nurse,  while  the  surgeon,  separating  the  jaw?* 
with  the  left  forefinger,  introduces  the  blade  of  the  lancet  guarde<l  with  the 
right  forefinger ;  this  serves  to  guide  to  the  point  at  which  the  incision  is 
to  be  made,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  the  child's  tongue  out  of  the  way  <»f 
injury  from  the  knife. 

Ulceration  of  the  Onins  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  scorbutic  or 
syphilitic  taint,  or  may  result  simply  from  a  disordered  state  of  the  digestive 
system,  the  accumulation  of  tartar  around  the  teeth,  etc.  The  tnatynmt 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  improve  the  patient  s  general  condition, 
with  the  enforcement  of  cleanliness  of  the  part,  and  the  local  use  of  astrin- 
gent and  detergent  washes. 

Epulis. — This  is  a  general  term  signifying  an  outgmwth  of  the  gum,  tlu- 
growth  in  these  cases  being  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  continuous  hypertrophy 

than  of  a  distinct  tumor.  The  ordinary 

• 

Fio.  411.  epulis  is  of  a  fibrous  structure,  hut 

myeloid,  cancerous,  and  epithelionia- 
tous  growths  are  also  met  with  in  \\\i> 
locality.  The  disease  chiefly  affect*  tht 
lower,  but  is  also  met  with  in  the  upi^er, 
jaw,  rarely  occurs  before  a<lult  life,  and 
is  equally  common  in  either  sex.  It  l< 
usually  traceable  to  the  irritation  yny 
duced  by  a  decaye<i  tooth.  The  FtbrotiJ' 
Fibrous  epulis.  (Bkyant.)  IJpulis  appcaiB  as  a  red,  smooth,  lohu- 

lated  mass,  covered  by  the  natuml 
structures  of  the  gum,  the  mucous  glands  of  which  arc  sometimes  abnormall} 
developed.    The  growth  is  at  first  firm  and  resisting,  but  may  become  iott- 
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by  central  disintegration,  or  may  ulcerate  superficially.  The  Malignant 
'J*,  as  it  is  commonly,  though  improperly,  called,  is  usually  of  a  myeloid 
.cter;  in  some  instances,  however,  as  already  observed,  these  growths 
'ally  malignant,  being  of  an  epitheliomatous  or  cancerous  nature.  The 
mant  differs  in  appearance  from  the  simple  or  fibrous  epulis,  in  being 
•-,  of  a  darker  color,  more  vascular,  and  of  more  rapid  growth,  and  in 
ndency  to  recur  after  removal. 

•e  most  available  mode  of  treatmetit,  in  any  case  of  epulis,  is  excision, 

.18  the  growth  commonly  involves  the  periosteum,  this,  with  a  thin  layer 

le  subjacent  bone,  should  be  removed  with  the  gouge-forceps,  so  as  to 

«mt  a  recurrence  of  the  disease.     In  ordinary  cases,  the  whole  operation 

be  done  from  within  the  mouth,  but  if  the  tumor  be  large,  and  particu- 

if  of  a  myeloid  character,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  an  incision 

igh  the  median  line  of  the  lip,  and  then  dissect  off  the  cheek  so  as  to 

r  expose  the  whole  growth!    A  tooth  should  be  extracted  on  either  side 

<ie  diseased  mass,  and  the  alveolus  divided  with  a  strong  but  small  saw 

.r  as  the  base  of  the  tumor.     Cutting  pliers,  with  the  blades  at  a  right 

e  to  the  handles,  are  then  to  be  applied,  one  blade  on  either  side  of  the 

when  the  whole  growth,  with  the  bone  from  which  it  springs,  can  be 

•ily  cut  away.     The  base  of  the  lower  jaw  should  always  be  allowed  to  re- 

II,  in  order  to  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  part ;  the  removal  of  the 

■le  thickness  of  the  bone  appears  to  be  quite  unnecessary,  epulis,  accord- 

U)  Heath,  never  involving  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.     If  the  bone  be 

»'  thick,  it  may  be  desirable,  before  applying  the  cutting  forceps,  to  make 

irizontal  groove  with  a  Hey's  saw;  but  in  most  instances  this  will  prob- 

V  be  found  unnecessary.     Hemorrhage  is  to  be  checked  by  compression, 

if  this  fail,  by  the  use  of  the  actual  cautery  or  Monsers  solution  of 

1,  the  external  wound,  if  one  have  been  made,  being  then  accurately  ad- 

^ed  with  harelip  pins  and  the  twisted  suture.    The  bleeding  is  often  pro- 

•?  in  operations  for  the  removal  of  malignant  epulis,  requiring  the  free  use 

cbe  hot  iron ;  in  these  cases,  also,  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  the  entire 

ckness  of  the  bone,  by  means  of  an  external  incision  beneath  the  hori- 

ital  ramus  of  the  jaw.     Mr.  Nunn  has  reported  several  cases  of  epulis 

iceaefully  treated  by  electrolysis. 

Veerosii  of  the  Jaws  may  result  from  traumatic  causes,  from  syphilis, 

>m  the  abuse  of  mercury,  or  from  the  contact  of  the  fumes  of  phosphorus 

8  in  the  makers  of  lucifer  matches);  it  is,  moreover,  sometimes  met  with 

a  sequel  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  may  even  occur  without  being  trace- 

>Je  to  any  definite  cause.    In  the  upper  jaw,  the  disease  is  almost  invariably 

mited  to  the  alveolar  border,  but  in  the  lower  jaw,  may  involve  the  whole 

ii<'kne8B  of  the  bone.    The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  nutri- 

«»u«  food  and  tonics,  with  the  use  of  detergent  lotions,  and  an  early  removal 

f  sequestra;  as  long  as  a  portion  of  dead  bone  remains  in  the  mouth,  the 

«ti«'Dt  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  risks  of  septic  poisoning.     Removal 

boiild,  i/po«pible,  be  effected  without  resorting  to  external  incisions;  in  the 

ipfier  jaw  this  can  be  readily  accomplished,  but  if  the  whole  thickness  of 

he  lower  jaw  be  involved,  an  incision  below  the  ramus  may  be  absolutely 

iMip^nMiry ;  Perry  and  Boker  have,  however,  each  succeeded  m  removing  the 

»h'»Ie  lower  iaw,  in  a  state  of  necrosis,  through  the  mouth,  and  Hutchison, 

•t*  Hrrioklyn,  nas  in  a  similar  manner  removed  the  whole  upper  jaw  and  the 

..alar  bone.     Linhart,  of  Berlin,  has  removed  the  greater  portion  of  both 

ipf>er  jaws,  while  preserving  the  muco-periosteal  covering  of  the  hard  palate 

M%*\  the  incisor  teeth. 
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Abaceis  of  t]i«  Antmin. — Suppuration  may  occur  in  the  antrum  as  the 
result  of  traumatic  causes,  or  of  the  irritation  produced  by  a  diseased  tooth 
or  by  a  sequestrum  resulting  from  syphilitic  or  other  disease  of  the  jsk. 
The  symptoms  are  those  of  deep-eeated  suppuration  in  general,  with  eukr^K- 
ment  of  the  part,  causing  swelling  of  the  cheek,  protrusion  of  the  eyeball, 
occlusion  of  the  lachrymal  duct  and  nostril,  and  bulging  of  the  hard  palaie. 
If  the  accumulation  of  purulent  matter  be  very  great,  the  walU  of  ih* 
antrum  may  become  so  attenuated  as  to  crackle  under  pressure.  PointiiiE 
may  take  place  on  the  cheek,  or  within  the  mouth,  or  the  abscess  may  pos- 
sibly dischai^  itself  through  the  nostril.  The  Ireatmait  consists  in  making 
a  free  opening  into  the  antrum,  and,  subsequently,  in  daily  washing  out  the 
cavity  by  syringing  with  warm  water.  If  one  of  the  molar  teeth  be  carious, 
this  may  be  extracted,  and  an  opening  made  by  thrusting  a  trocar,  small 
perforator,  or,  which  Fergusson  recommends,  an  ordinary  gimlet,  thr(iiiph 
the  socket,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it  is  better  to  make  the  opeoinp 
through  the  front  wall  of  the  antrum  beneath  the  cheek  ;  the  bone  is  hen- 
thin,  and  can  be  readily  perforated  with  a  strong  knife  or  scissors.  Ei- 
temal  pressure  may  be  afterwards  employed  to  restore  the  part  to  its  origiiial 
shape. 

Cy(ta  of  the  Antrum  (Dropsy  of  the  Atiiruw.). — The  antrum  is  not  onfre- 
quently  the  seat  of  a  collection  of  thin  glairy  mucus,  or  of  a  brownish  aemu^ 
fluid  containing  crystals  of  cholestearioe.  The  older  surgeons  looked  upon 
these  cases  as  the  result  of  an  obstruction  of  the  orifice  of  the  antrum,  «u^ 
ing  accumulation  of  the  natural  secretion  of  the  part,  and  hence  applied  l<> 
them  the  term  hydropi  <mtn. 
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or  dropty  of  the  anirwt. 
Modem  patbologists,  how- 
ever, believe  that,  at  le*t 
in  the  large  majority  of  io- 


.   thef 


.  firsi 


pointed  out  by  Giraldfe'i  • 
amples  of  true  cystic  diE«a*. 
analogous  to  those  which  are 
met  with  in  other  parts.  Tbf 
sympUmt  of  a  cyst  of  the  an- 
trum are  very  much  the  samf 
as  those  which  characteriii' 
abscess  of  that  cavity,  ciwpi 
that  no  evidence  of  an  mfiam- 
matory  condition  la  preseot. 
The  aioffnoais  is  importanl. 
as  these  cases  are  curableby  a 
very  slight  operation,  wberi^ 
as  solid  tumors  of  the  aninin' 
demand  a  much  graver  pf"- 
cedure  for  their  remnvsl; 
hence,  in  any  case  of  rfouhi. 
tn«ph.io,d  of  ,h=  a„m™^nc™ch,ng  upon  ,h.  t.«.         ^^  gurgeon  should  mak^  an 

exploratory  puncture  befi'P 
resorting  to  more  serious  measures.  The  treatment  of  cystic  disease  <>f  thi 
antrum  consists  in  perforating  the  anterior  wall  of  the  cavity  from  wilhii. 
the  mouth,  the  cheek  being  previously  dissected  up  if  DccesBaiy.  A  siiuli 
portion  of  the  anterior  wall  may  be  excised,  so  as  to  allow  thorough  expl"f»- 
tion  of  the  part,  and  prevent  reaccumulation.    If,  as  sometimes  happen.-,  a 
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IdoCA  be  discovered  within  the  antrum  (in  which  case  the  cyst  is  Btiid  to  be 
daiiigertmt),'  the  tooth  should  be  removed  with  suitable  iDstrumente,  intro- 
duced through  the  opening  already  made. 

Solid  Tnmon  of  the  TTpper  Jaw. — These  are  of  various  kinds.  Apart 
frum  those  which  have  already  been  described  under  the  name  of  epulia, 
ibere  may  be  exostoees  springing  from  the  surface  of  the  jaw,  and  projecting 
in  different  directions,  requiring  removal  with  eouge.saw,  or  cuttmg  pliers. 
Tumors,  again,  may  originate  from  either  wall  of  the  antrum,  from  the 
malar  bone,  from  the  pterygo-maxillary  fosaa,  or  from  behind  the  jaw; 
fibrous,  myeloid,  and  encephaloid  growths  are  probably  those  most  fre- 
quently met  with  in  these  situations,  though  fatty,  cartilaginous,  bony,  and 
epitheLiomatous  tumors  have  also  been  observed  in  the  same  localities.  These 
v&rious  groK-ths,  as  they  increase  in  size,  produce  swelling  of  the  cheek; 
encroach  upon  the  orbit,  causing  protrusion  or  compression  of  the  eye,  and 
Mmetimes  interfering  with  vision;  occlude  the  nostril,  simulating  nasal 
polypus ;  project  into  the  pharynx,  causing  dyspnoea  or  dysphagia ;  and 
depress  the  alveolus  and  hard 
palate,  causing  bulging  of  the 
touf  of  the  mouth.  Beside  the 
deformity  produced,  they  event- 
ually endaiiger  life,  by  mterfer- 
ing  with  respiration  and  deglu- 
litiun,  by  giving  rise  to  protuse 
and  repeated  hemorrhages,  or  bv 
iavulviDg  the  base  of  toe  ekuli, 
and  ioducing  cerebral  compli- 
cations. 

IHoffjtotu. — Solid  tumors,  in- 
volving the  antrum,  may  be 
'lii^nguiafaed  from  cysls  or  ab- 
■vx4^jti)f'the  same  part,  by  noting 
tiie  history  of  the  case,  by  ob- 
wrviu^  the  uniform, elastic,  and 
wmi-Buctuating  character  of  the 
enlargement,  in  the  case  of  a 
fluid  collection,  and,  finally,  by 
miAai  of  an  exploratory  |)unc- 
ture.  It  may,  however,  ha|>peu, 
at  io  a  patient  under  ray  care 
at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  that 
the  entrance  to  the  antrum  is  oticonx  or  iht  upper  j»,  (From  >  puie-i  >»  the 
bl'x-lced   by  a  u olid  growth,  the  Umvcniiy  H«pit>j.) 

natural    secretion    uf    the    part 

m-umulating  as  a  consequence,  and  constituting  a  true  dropsy  of  the  cavity, 
luder  such  circumstances  the  diagnosis  would  necessarily  be  obscure,  until 
'Jtt  gradual  increase  of  the  solid  tumor  should  render  its  nature  apparent. 

h  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  determine  tUc  point  of  origin 
i»'a  tumor  involving  the  upper  jaw;  those  growths  which  spring  from  the 
ettiitr  bone,  dip  downwards  between  the  gura  and  cheelc,  causing  the 
lauer  to  project  at  an  early  period,  and  only  secondarily  involve  the 
antrum ;  tumorx,  ^ain,  which  originate  in  the  antrum,  distend  its  walls  in 

'  AacorAiog  to  Hwcilot,  maxillary  cyats  <it  spuntaneous  origin  are  invariably  con- 
--  fj^  with  cnmn  rM>rtiim  fif  thi^  dAntHl  tivqlpm 


Lo  Hwcilot,  maxillary  cyats  <>(  if 
IB  purtiun  or  tb«  dental  ayalem. 
48 
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various  directions,  and  render  the  line  of  the  teeth  irregular ;  while,  finally, 
growths  which  originate  behind  the  jaw  (as  naso-pharyngeal  polypi),  thrust 
the  latter  downwards  and  forwards  as  a  whole  without  altering  the  line  of 
the  teeth,  or  changing  the  relative  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the  bone. 
These  distinctive  points  are,  however,  in  practice,  often  obscured  by  the  fact 
that  a  tumor  arising  in  one  position  may  send  prolongations  in  several  dif- 
ferent directions,  so  that,  in  any  particular  case,  it  may  be  almost  impossible 
to  decide  from  what  part  the  growth  originally  sprang. 

The  diagnosis  between  malignant  and  non-^malignant  tumors  of  the  an- 
trum  is  often  extremely  difficult,  as  long  as  the  morbid  growth  is  confined 
within  the  walls  of  that  cavity.  A  malignant  afifection  may,  however,  be 
suspected,  if  the  increase  of  the  tumor  be  rapid,  if  the  patient  be  past  the 
period  of  middle  age,  and  particularly  if  the  submaxillarv  glands  be  enlarged 
and  indurated.  When  the  growth  has  spread  beyond  the  cavity  of  the  an- 
trum, the  diagnosis  is  comparatively  easy,  the  ordinary  characters  of  a 
malignant  tumor  being,  under  these  circumstances,  speedily  developed. 

Treatment, — ^The  only  treatment  which  can  be  of  any  service  in  cases  of 
tumor  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  extirpation  of  the  growth,  wiiich  may  require  the 
removal,  partial  or  complete,  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  perhaps  of  the 
malar  bone.  In  the  case  of  a  non-malignant  growth,  springing  from  the 
antrum,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  operation ;  and 
even  if  the  tumor  originate  behind  the  jaw,  excision,  though  attended  with 
danger  from  hemorrhage  and  from  the  implication  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
may  be  properly  attempted,  if  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  be  favor- 
able to  such  a  procedure.  In  the  case  of  a  malignant  growth,  provided  that 
the  glandular  implication  be  not  extensive,  excision  may  be  properly  resorted 
to,  if  the  case  be  seen  before  the  tumor  has  spread  beyond  the  cavity  of  the 
antrum  ;  if,  however,  the  soft  structures  of  the  cheek  be  involveti,  or  if  the 
submaxillary  glands  be  much  enlarged  and  indurated,  even  though  the 
growth  be  still  limited  by  the  walls  of  the  antrum,  operative  interference  i^ 
as  a  rule,  to  be  avoided  ;  complete  extirpation  would  scarcely  be  practicable 

under  such  circumstances,  while  a  partial  removal 
Fio.  414.  of  the  disease  could  but  render  the  patient's  con- 

dition worse  than  before.  Lawson  has,  however, 
reported  a  case  in  which  he  removed  as  much  of 
the  growth  as  could  be  reached,  with  the  impli- 
cated integument,  and  then  applied  the  hot  ir^n, 
and  dressed  the  wound  with  chloride  of  zinc  pat^te ; 
the  cauterization  was  subsequently  twice  repeate«i. 
and  the  patient  ultimately  recovered. 


Excision  of  the  Upper  Jaw. — ^To  Lizaiv  i* 
justly  ascribed  the  credit  of  having  first  pnipc^**! 
excision  of  the  whole  upper  jaw  for  tumor  of  the 
antrum,  and  to  Gensoul  (in  1827),  that  of  havintr 
first  actually  performed  the  operation,  thoueh 
Excuion  of  the  upper  jaw.  Partial  cxcisions  had  been  previously  done  by 
(Fbrcusson.)  Dupu3rtren,  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  and  others 

Various  incisions  are  recommended  by  difl^reot 
surgeons,  the  best,  in  my  judgment,  being  that  advised  by  Fergusson,  which 
consists  in  dividing  the  upper  lip  in  the  mesial  line,  laying  open  the  noBstnl 
corresponding  to  the  side  of  the  tumor,  carrying  the  knife  (if  more  space 
be  necessary)  from  the  root  of  the  ala,  between  the  side  of  the  nose  and 
the  cheek,  as  far  as  the  nasal  bone,  and  then  cutting  transversely  opponte  the 
lower  border  of  the  orbit  to  the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar  bone.    The 
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flap  thuB  marked  out  being  dissected  up,  sufficient  room  is  afforded  for  the 
removal  of  the  largest  tumor.  Lizars  employed  an  incision  from  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  across  the  cheek  to  the  malar  bone,  supplementing  this  cut,  if 
necessary,  by  one  through  the  lip  into  the  nostril,  and  by  a  short  longitudinal 
incision  at  the  malar  extremity  of  that  first  made.  Listen's  method,  which, 
with  various  slight  modifications,  is  still  often  adopted,  consists  in  making 
one  incision  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the  ^ontal  bone  through 
the  cheek  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth ;  a  second  along  the  zygoma,  joining 
the  first ;  and  a  third  from  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla,  detaching  the 
ala  of  the  nose,  and  cutting  through  the  lip  in  the  mesial  line. 

By  any  of  these  methods,  the  whole  upper  jaw  may  be  readily  removed, 
the  flaps  being  dissected  away  from  the  surface  of  the  tumor,  and  the  bony 
coouections  ot  the  part  severed  with  a  Hey's  or  other  small  saw,  and  strong 
cutting  pliers.  One,  or,  if  necessary,  two  incisor  teeth  being  extracted,  the 
saw  may  be  applied  to  the  alveolus,  to  the  floor  of  the  nostril,  or  to  both,  so 
as  to  cut  a  deep  groove  in  which  the  blades  of  the  cutting  forceps  may  be 
applied ;  the  hard  palate  is  then  cut  through  with  the  latter  instrument,  the 
soft  palate  being  detached  by  a  transverse  incision,  or,  if  practicable,  the 
mucous  covering  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth  being  turned  backwards  in  the 
form  of  a  flap.  The  malar  bone  is  next  cut  across  into  the  spheno-maxillary 
fissure,  or,  if  this  bone  is  itself  to  be  removed,  its  orbital  and  frontal  pro- 
cesses, and  the  zygoma,  are  similarly  divided.  Finally,  one  blade  of  the 
forceps  is  introduced  into  the  nostril,  and  the  other  into  the  orbit  (the  im- 
portant structures  of  the  latter  cavity  being  pushed  and  held  out  of  the  way 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife  or  spatula),  and  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  cut 
acrosB.  The  tumor  may  then  be  grasped  with  the  lion-jawed  forceps  devised 
by  Fergusson  (Fig.  302),  and  forcibly  depressed,  the  infra-orbital  nerve 
being  care^ily  divided  far  back,  and  any  remaining  attachments  severed 
with  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife.  Hemorrhage  being  arrested  by  ligation  of 
any  vessel  that  can  be  reached,  or  by  the  application  of  the  hot  iron,  if  neces- 
sary, the  large  cavity  that  is  left  may  be  stufled  with  pledgets  of  lint  furnished 
with  a  string,  to  facilitate  withdrawal  through  the  mouth,  and  the  external 
incisions  accurately  adjusted  with  the  interrupted  or  twisted  suture. 

Partial  Exeisioti  of  the  Jaw  may  often,  in  cases  of  non-malignant  tumor, 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  complete  extirpation :  thus,  if  the  orbital 
plaie  be  not  involved,  this  may  be  left,  a  groove  being  cut  with  the  saw 
across  the  bone  below  the  orbit,  and  the  cutting  pliers  subsequently  applied 
in  the  same  line ;  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alveolus  and  hard  palate  be 
healthy,  the  saw  may  be  applied  above  and  parallel  to  the  alveolar  border 
of  the  jaw,  and  again  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  this,  so  as  to  connect  the 
former  section  with  the  orbit ;  the  inner  angle  of  the  orbit  being  then  cut 
across,  the  upper  part  of  the  jaw  may  be  separated  with  the  lion-jaw^ed  for- 
ceps, as  already  described.  Finally,  it  may  be  advisable,  in  some  instances, 
to  adopt  Fergusson's  suggestion  of  cutting  into  the  centre  of  the  diseased 
maas,  and  working  with  curved  forceps  and  gouge  towards  the  circumference, 
instead  of  undertaking  a  formal  excision.  1  he  feeling  of  surgeons,  generally, 
is  unquestionably  opposed  to  these  partial  operations,  the  professional  mind 
being  probably  still  influenced  by  Liston's  unaualified  condemnation  of  such 
**  nibbling  ana  grubbing  "  proce<iures ;  as  justly  remarked,  however,  by  Mr. 
Heath,  it  remains  to  be  seen  which  practice  gives  the  best  results.  In  the 
case  of  small  tumors,  or  of  necrosis,  excision  may  be  sometimes  accomplished 
from  within  the  mouth,  without  any  external  incision. 

The  retulta  of  excision  of  the  upper  jaw  are  quite  as  favorable  as  could  be 
expected,  in  view  of  the  severity  or  the  operation ;  17  cases,  quoted  by 
Heath  from  the  Medical  Times  ana  Oazette,  gave  14  recoveries ;  and  20  cases 
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tabulated  by  Ohleman,  of  Bremen,  gave  17  recoveries ;  while  12  cases  of 
partial  excision  collected  by  the  same  writer  were  uniformly  successful. 
The  chief  dangers  of  the  operation  appear  to  be  from  shock,  from  hemar* 
rhage,  and  (if  an  ansesthetic  be  used)  from  entrance  of  blood  into  the  avr- 
poMogea, 

(1.)  Shock  is  not  as  much  a  source  of  risk  in  cases  of  excision  of  the  jaw 
merely,  as  in  those  cases  in  which  the  jaw  is  removed  as  a  preliminary  step 
in  the  extirpation  of  retro-maxillary  tumors.  It  is  diminished  by  the  use  of 
chloroform,  which,  as  the  hot  iron  may  be  required  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  operation,  should  in  these  cases  be  substituted  for  ether,  on  account  of 
the  inflammable  nature  of  the  latter  agent. 

(2.)  Hemorrhage  is  always  pretty  free  in  these  operations,  during  the  early 
stage,  particularly  if  the  incision  through  the  cheek  is  adopted,  when  the 
&cial  artery  is  cut  at  a  point  at  which  its  calibre  is  considerable ;  the  surgeon 
may,  if  he  think  proper,  apply  a  ligature  to  this  vessel  before  proceeding  to 
the  other  steps  of^the  operation,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  pressure  of  an  assistant's 
fingers,  or  the  application  of  a  aerre-fine,  will  suffice  to  control  the  bleeding 
until  the  whole  excision  has  been  completed.  At  a  later  stage  of  the  opera- 
tion, there  is  again  pretty  free  bleeding  from  branches  of  the  internal  maxil- 
lary, which  are  necessarily  cut  or  torn  across  where  the  jaw  is  removed ;  these 
branches  may  be  secured  by  ligation,  or  may  be  occluded  by  a  few  touches 
of  the  hot  iron,  which  will  often  be  found  a  more  convenient  application  in 
this  situation.  In  order  to  prevent  hemorrhage  during  the  operation,  Lixars 
proposed  and  practised  ligation  of  the  carotid  artery,  as  a  preliminary  pro- 
ceeding ;  this  plan  is,  however,  abandoned  at  the  present  day,  both  as  un- 
necessary, and  as,  in  itself,  seriously  complicating  the  patient's  condition. 
The  tendency  of  modem  surgical  writers,  indeed,  is  to  speak  very  lightly  of 
the  risk  of  hemorrhage  in  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  Prof.  Gross,  in 
alluding  to  this  subject,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  tnat  '*  no  skilful  surgeon  now 
even  employs  compression  of  the  carotid  artery  in  these  operations,"  and 
that  **  there  are  no  structures  in  the  body  of  the  same  extent,  m  their  natural 
and  diseased  condition,  the  removal  of  which  is  attended  with  so  little 
hemorrhage."  With  due  diffidence,  I  must  express  my  dissent  from  thu 
opinion.  I  believe  that  profuse  bleeding  is  a  more  frequent  cause,  if  not  of 
death,  at  least  of  danger,  in  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  than  is  commonlj 
acknowledged,  and  consider  compression  of  one  or  even  both  carotids,  daring 
the  operation,  a  highly  proper  and  judicious  precaution.  Another  plan, 
which  is  suggested  by  Fergusson,  may  also  be  adopted  with  advantage ;  this 
is  to  notch,  if  not  fairly  divide,  the  ascending  process  of  the  superior  maxilla, 
with  the  alveolus  and  hard  palate,  before  difisecting  up  the  cheek  or  even 
cutting  into  the  cheek  at  all — the  most  tedious  part  of  the  operation  being 
thus  accomplished  before  any  incision  is  made  into  the  most  vascular  parts. 
Ligation  of  the  carotid  may  occasionally  be  rendered  necessarv  by  the  no 
currence  of  consecutive  or  secondary  hemorrhage,  as  in  a  fatal  case  under 
the  care  of  Le  Gros  Clark,  in  which  Wagstaffe  tied  the  carotid  for  profaae 
bleeding  occurring  on  the  seventh  day,  and  a  successfiil  case  recently  re- 
corded by  W.  H.  rancoast,  of  this  city. 

(8.)  The  risk  of  suffocaiton  from  blood  flowing  into  the  air^pasMges,  daring 
the  operation,  is  of  course  greater  when  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  annsthesia, 
than  it  would  be  if  no  anaesthetic  were  employed ;  and  in  Mr.  Hewett*8  well- 
known  case,^  the  fatal  result  was  attributed  to  this  cause.  To  prevent  such 
an  occurrence,  ansesthcsia  should  not  be  pushed  further  than  absolutely 
necessary,  and  assistants  should  constantly  mop  out  the  mouth  with  sponger 

^  Med.-Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxxiy.  p.  43. 
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Attached  to  sticks  of  a  suitable  length.  Niissbaum,  believiDg  that  this  is  the 
principal  source  of  risk  in  jaw  operations,  advises  the  preliminary  perform- 
ance of  a  temporary  tracheotomy/  the  glottis  to  be  closed  with  a  piece  of 
oiled  lint,  and  chloroform  to  be  administered  through  a  tracheal  tube ;  this 
plan  has,  with  various  modifications,  been  adopted  by  other  surgeons,  includ- 
mg  Little,  of  New  York,  and  Cheever,  of  Boston,  but,  I  confess,  seems  to 
me  rather  adapted  to  complicate  than  to  facilitate  the  operation,  and  I  can 
but  say  the  same  of  Rose's  and  Burow's  suggestion,  that  the  patient's  head, 
during  the  operation,  should  be  thrown  back  so  far  as  to  allow  the  blood  to 
flow  through  the  nostrils. 

Exeisum  of  the  greater  part  of  both  Upper  Jawa  was  performed  by  Rogers, 
of  New  York,  in  1824,  and  complete  extirpation  has  since  been  practised  by 
Heyfelder,  Maisonneuve,  Simon,  Carrothers,  Brigham,  and  others ;  the  whole 
number  of  operations  on  record  is  about  two  dozen.  The  incisions  for  this 
operation,  which  is  one  of  the  gravest  character,  consist  of  a  median  division 
of  the  upper  lip,  with  separation  of  both  nostrils — a  duplication,  in  fact,  of 
the  operation  recommended  for  excision  of  either  jaw  separately.  When 
portions  only  of  the  jaws  are  to  be  removed,  the  surgeon  msiy  adopt  a  plan 
suggested  and  successfully  employed  by  Porter,  of  Boston.  This  consists  in 
making  a  Y-incision,  the  long  arm  of  tne  Y  dividing  the  upper  lip,  and  the 
small  arms  entering  the  nostrils,  which  can  then  be  pushed  upwards  so  as  to 
afford  a  considerable  amount  of  room. 

In  all  operations  upon  the  upper  jaw,  the  skin  covering  the  tumor  should 
be  scrupulously  preserved,  no  matter  how  thin  and  distended  it  may  appear. 
To  complete  the  subject  of  excision  of  the  upper  jaw,  the  following  statistics 
of  the  operation  are  quoted  from  Heyfelder. 


Nature  of  operation. 

Whole  No. 
of  cases. 

Cured. 

Relapsed            Result 
or  died.           unknown. 

Complete  excision  of  one  jaw, .     .     . 
Partial            "           "       "        ... 
Complete  ezcteion  of  both  jaws,    .     . 
Partial           "          an 

141 

153 

11 

8 

61 

48 
6 
7 

33                67 
36                 70 

6       ! 

1         1         ... 

H.  Braun  has  tabulated  23  cases  of  double  excision,  classified  as  follows : — 


Nature  of  operation. 


Complete  extirpation  for  tumor, 

Partial  or  consecutive  extirpation  for  tumor. 
Excision  for  necrosis, 


Whole  No. 
of  cases. 


11 
6 

7 


Recovered. 


7 
6 
6 


Died. 


Tumors  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — Cystic,  Fibrous,  Fibro^eUvlar,  Cartilaginous, 
Bony,  Myeloid,  and  Encephaloid  growths  are  met  with  in  this  situation,  com- 
monly originating  in  the  cancellous  structure  in  the  centre  of  the  bone,  and 

*  Oluck  and  Zeller  advise  that  the  trachea  should  he  transversely  divided  hetween 
iU  third  and  fourth  rin^  a  few  days  before  the  principal  operation,  the  lower  end 
beiDf^  fastened  externally.  The  continuity  of  the  windpipe  can  be  ultimately  re- 
stored by  a  final  operation  after  convalescence  from  those  which  have  preceded  it. 
The  operation  is  said  to  have  been  successfully  performed  upon  do|rs.  Trendelenburg 
and  Oerster  have  devised  ingenious  tracheal  tampons  for  preventing  hemorrhage  and 
permitting  the  administration  of  an  anaasihetic  through  the  tracheal  opening. 
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projecting  both  into  the  mouth  and  downwarde  into  the  side  of  the  neck,  in 
the  form  of  rounded  or  irregularly  lobed  maffiee.  The  remarka  which  were 
made  as  to  tlie  importance  of  a  correct  diagnosis,  in  cases  of  tumors  of  the 
upper  jaw,  are  equally  applicable  with  regard  to  those  of  the  inferior  mai- 
illa — simple  cystic  growths  being  usually  readily  curable  by  laying  open 
the  cyst  and  stuffing  its  cavity  with  lint — non -malignant,  solid  tumors  re- 
quiring excision  with  saw  and  cutting  pliers — and  canc«r8  of  this  part,  tui 
tne  other  hand,  often  not  admitting  of  any  operative  interference  whatever. 
Maunder  has  succeeded  in  two  qisee  in  removing  solid  tumor«  of  the  lower 
jaw,  without  making  any  external  incieion. 

Ezciiion  of  the  Lower  Jaw. — It  is  occasionally  possible,  as  recently 
advised  by  Heath,  and  as  long  e^  done  by  the  late  J.  Rhea  Barton,  of 
this  city,  to  remove  non-malignant  solid  tumors  of  the  lower  jaw,  without 
eacrificmg  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bone;  and  it  is  certainly  desirable, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  preserve  the  base  of  the  jaw,  for  the  reasoiM 
already  given  in  speaking  of  necrosis  of  this  part.  If,  however,  the  whole 
thickness  of  the  hone  on  one  side  be  involved,  excision  may  be  performed 
by  making  a  single  incision  along  the  base  of  the  jaw,  prolonging  the  cut, 
if  necessary,  in  a  line  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  asceadlng  r«inus, 
and  curving  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  wound  upwards,  toward  but  not 
through  the  prolabium.  If  the  portion  of  the  bone  to  be  removed  extend 
beyond  the  median  line,  a  li^ture  should  be  passed  through  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  to  prevent  its  retraction  when  the  muscles  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth 
are  divided.  In  this  first  incision  the  facial  artery  will  be  cut,  and  shoold 
be  immediately  secured  with  ligaturf*. 
ri"-  <""•  The  flap,  formed  as  above  directed, 

should  be  carefully  dissected  up,  and 
the  inner  side  of  the  jaw  cautiously 
cleared,  by  separating  the  soft  tissues 
of  the  mouth — a  tooth  having  been 
previously  extracted  on  either  side  of 
the  tumor;  the  saw  is  to  be  applied 
so  as  to  cut  a  deep  notch  through 
the  alveolus,  the  bone  section  being 
subsequently  completed  either  with 
the  saw  or  cutting  pliers.  The  p*rt 
to  be  removed  is  then  seized  with  the 
lion-jawed  forcepe,  and  wrenched  out, 
any  remaining  attachments  bong 
severed  with  a  few  strokes  of  the 
knife. 

If  the  morbid  growth  involve  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  and  part  of  the  b>- 
cending  ramus,  it  will  t>e  Deceeearr  t» 
disarticulate  the  bone  upon  that  side: 
in  this  case,  the  incision  should  be  pro- 
longed to  the  back  of  the  articula(i'>o, 
when  the  bone,  having  been  divided 
in  front  of  the  tumor,  is  to  be  clean'd 
by  careful  dissectioo,  the  surgeon  then  depressing  the  body  of  the  jaw, » 
as  to  render  tense  and  facilitate  the  division  of  the  attflchment  of  the  tem- 
poral muscle  to  the  comuoid  process;  the  jaw  being  twisted  somewhat  out- 
wanls,  the  joint  may  now  be  opened  from  the  front,  and  diitanirulatixn 
ci„,.-j^.„^     The  edge  of  the  knife  should,  throughout,  bo  kept  rl«o  i"  ihf 
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boDe,  le8t  the  internal  maxillary  or  even  the  external  carotid  artery  should 
be  accidentally  wounded.  Hemorrhage  being  checked  by  ligatures,  or,  if 
from  the  dental  artery  in  the  cut  surface  of  bone,  by  the  application  of 
Monsel's  salt  or  the  actual  cautery,  the  external  incision  may  oe  closed  by 
means  of  the  interrupted  or  twisted  suture.  Until  union  is  completed,  the 
patient's  diet  should  oe  limited  to  liquid  food,  which  may  be  given  through 
a  tube.  In  order  to  avoid  wounding  the  portio  dura  nerve  or  parotid  duct, 
J.  L.  Lizars,  of  Toronto,  recommends  instead  of  the  incision  above  de- 
scribed, one  passing  from  the  commissure  of  the  lips  outwards  towards  the 
ear,  dia&rticulation  being  readily  effected  from  within  the  mouth  when  its 
orifice  is  thus  enlarged.  As  already  mentioned,  Maunder  has  reported  two 
cases  in  which  he  succeeded  in  removing  large  tumors  of  the  lower  jaw, 
without  any  external  incision  whatever. 

Metallic  cape,  to  fit  the  teeth  of  the  remaining  portions  of  the  jaw,  and 
connected  with  a  spring  to  a  similar  contrivance  applied  to  the  teeth  of  the 
upper  jaw,  are  sometimes  employed  to  prevent  distortion  from  the  action  of 
the  muscles.  Such  an  apparatus  is,  however,  according  to  Heath,  quite 
unnecessary,  as  the  bone  quickly  resumes,  unaided,  its  normal  position. 

If  the  tumor  be  very  large,  involving  both  sides  of  the  jaw,  a  (J -shaped 
incision  dividing  both  facial  arteries  may  be  employed,  as  recommended  by 
Fer^^oason ;  or,  as  advised  by  Heath,  the  lower  lip  may  be  divided  in  the 
median  line,  and  the  flaps  dissected  back  on  either  side. 

Excision  of  a  part  of  the  lower  jaw  for  tumor,  which  was  first  performed 
by  Deaderick,  of  Tennessee,  in  1810  (though  his  case  was  not  published 
until  thirteen  years  later),  has  been  practised  a  great  many  times;  and,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  malignant  disease,  with  very  good  results.  The  proportion 
of  failures  under  the  latter  circumstances  (twenty-one  out  of  thirty-nine 
cases,  according  to  Heyfelder)  authorizes  the  question  whether,  in  a  case  of 
cancer  of  this  part  admitting  of  any  operation,  complete  extirpation  would 
not  be  better  than  any  less  sweeping  measure.  The  following  statistiea  of 
excision  of  the  lower  jaw,  for  all  eavses^  are  taken  from  Heyfelder. 


Nature  of  operation. 


Complete  extirpation,  .  .  .  . 
Duarlicolation  of  half  the  Jaw, . 
Partial  excision, 


Whole  No. 
of  cases. 

Cured. 

14 
90 

84 

Relapsed 
or  died 

1 
43 
33 

Result 
unknown. 

16 
133 
138 

««• 

••• 

21 

Anchylosis  or  Closure  of  the  Jaws  may  follow  sloughing  resulting  from 
the  abuse  of  mercury  or  from  cancrum  oris,  or  occurring  m  the  course  of 
low  fevers;  it  may  also  be  caused  by  rheumatoid  arthritis,  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  cicatrix  of  a  burn,  or  by  a  wound  of  the  temporo-maxillary 
articulation.  If  the  case  be  one  of  actual  anchylosis  (i.e.  due  to  articular 
changes),  osteotomy  of  the  ascending  ramus  should  be  tried ;  this  operation 
has,  according  to  Bchulten,  been  employed  in  nineteen  cases  with  invariably 
grxid  results.  If  the  closure  of  the  jaws  be  due  to  cicatricial  contraction, 
and  be  confined  to  one  side,  it  may  be  remedied  by  a  resort  to  Rizzoli^s  or 
£>inarch'8  operation  (see  p.  308),  the  latter  procedure  being  probably  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  section  of  the  bone  should  always  be  made  in  front 
tjf  the  cicatrix.  If  both  sides  of  the  jaw  are  affected,  provided  that  the 
whole  thickness  of  the  cheek  be  not  involved,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to 
r^t/>re  thq^obility  of  the  part  by  dividing  the  cicatricial  bands  from  within, 
awi  gradually  separating  the  jaws  by  means  of  a  screw  dilator,  or,  which 
HtfAlh  prefers,  by  the  use  of  metal  shields  adapted  to  the  teeth,  and  forced 
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apart  with  wedgee.  This  mode  of  treatment,  though  both  tedious  and  ptin- 
iiil,  can,  according  to  Heath,  be  made  with  care  and  attention  to  jield  verf 
good  results.  An  ingenious  arrangement  of  pulleys  and  leather  strape  hu 
been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  of  the  V.  S.  Army.  Ex- 
cision of  the  condyle  of  the  lower  jaw  for  temporo-mftxillary  anchylosis 
has  been  auccessfiilly  resorted  to  by  Humphry,  Bottini,  Little,  and  Abbe. 

Diseases  of  the  Palate. 

Cleft  Palate, — This  is  a  congenital  deformity  consisting  of  a  division  io 
the  median  line  of  the  part,  which  may  be  confined  to  the  uvula  [Bi^i 
Uvula),  or  to  that  and  the  soft  palate,  or  may  involve  the  whole  roof  of  th» 
mouth,  being,  perhaps,  additionally  complicated  by  the  coexistence  of  hare- 
lip. More  rarely,  the  hard  palate  is  cleft  (in  connection  with  harelip),  th* 
soft  palate  and  uvula  escaping.  In  some  cases,  there  is  a  dovbU  fissure  aa- 
teriorly,  the  intermaxillary  bone  projecting  between  the  two  clefts.  If  ihe 
deficiency  be  estensive,  a  cleft  palate  may  interfere  seriously  with  degluti- 
tion by  allowing  regurgitation  through  the  nose,  and  in  all  cases  it  causes  in- 
distinct articulation,  with  a  disagreeable  modification  in  the  tone  of  the  voice. 
IVeotoienf. — If  very  slight,  and  limited  to  the  soft  parts  merely,  a  cure' 
may  sometimes  be  obtained  by  Cloquet's  plan,  recently  revived  by  Mason, 
of  repeatedly  cauterizing  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  and  then  waiting  for  cicatri- 
zation to  produce  contraction.  As  a  rule,  however,  cleft  palate  can  only  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  the  knife,  the  operations  applied  to  the  Boft  pslale 
being  called  Staphyhraphy  and  Staphylopltuty,  and  that  to  the  hard  palate, 
Uranoplasti/. 

Staphylorapliy, — If  thecase  be  complicated  with  harelip,  this  should  be  ope- 
rated on  in  infancy,  the  patient  weonng  subsequently  a  suitable  cheek -com- 
pressor, so  as  to  encourage  con- 
F'o  *lfl  traction  of  the  fissure.    As  ihe 

operation  of  staphyloraphy  i? 
both  painful  and  tedious,  it  wa^ 
formerly  considered  necessarj" 
to  wait  until  the  patient  should 
be  old  enough  to  be  him^lf 
anxious  for  a  cure,  and  wilJiog 
to  co-operate  with  patience  Kai 
fortitude  in  the  surgeon's  efforts 
for  his  relief.  At  the  pre»CQl 
day,  however,  with  the  aid  of 
amesthetics,  and  particularly 
with  the  facility  afforded  by 
the  use  of  one  or  other  of  tlit 
ingenious  gaga  devised  by  Oile- 
man,  T.  Smith,  Wood,  Xiason. 
Whitehead,  Weir,  and  othtr 
surgeons,  it  is  no  longer  thou!:lit 
imperative  to  wait  in  all  (■a.-«! 
and  wntuc  dcpKiur  Until  adult  life,  and  numerous 

highly    successful     operations 
n  haienow  been  performed  under  these  circumstance*- 
operatmg  at  an  early  period,  in  these  casea^ia  that  the 
treatment  as  in  the  cue  of  harelip  (see  foot-D'^le 


UDon  young  childn 
Tne  great  object  of 
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fisBure  may  be  closed  before  the  child  hae  acquired  the  peculiar  nasal  tone 
of  voice  which  habitually  accompanies  the  deformity ;  and  the  age  at  which 
the  operation  should  ordinarily  be  attempted,  in  suitable  caeea,  may  be  given, 
upon  the  authority  of  Holmea,  as  about  three  years. 

The  first  successful  staphyloraphy  was  done  by  Rous,  in  1819,  and  the 
operation  has  since  been  illustrated  by  the  Warrens,  father  and  son,  Mt)tt£r, 
Die&enbach,  Liston,  Fergusson,  Sedillot,  Mettauer,  J.  Pancoaat,  Aver^, 
Collia,  Pollock,  and  others.  In  its  simplest  form,  the  operation  consists  in 
freshening  the  edges  of  the  cleft,  and  then  bringing  them  together  with  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  interrupted  sutures.  In  order  to  diminish  the  tension 
upon  the  stitches,  Roux  employed  transverse  incisions,  fbr  which  Dielfenbach 
judiciously  substituted  incisions  parallel  to  the  fissure.  Warren,  in  1843, 
introduced  a  further  improvement,  which  consisted  in  dividing  the  muscles 
contained  in  the  posterior  pillar  of  the  fauces;  but  to  Fergusson,  in  1844,  is 
due  the  credit  of  first  distinctly  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  prelim- 
inary myotomy,  so  as  to  temporarily  paralyze  the 
velum,  and  thus  prevent  disturbance  of  the  line  of  ^^°-  *"■ 

union  by  the  muscular  action  of  the  parts, 

Fergusson's  operation  consists  in  dividing  the  leva- 
tor paiati  on  erther  side,  by  introducing  a  curved 
kjuK  through  the  fissure  and  cutting  from  above — 
then  dividing  the  palato-pharyngeus  by  snipping  the 
posterior  pillar  of  the  fences  (as  was  done  by  War- 
ren), and,  if  necessary,  similarly  dividing  the  anterior 
pillar,  contaioing  the  palato-gloesus.  Pollock  and 
Sidillot  divide  the  levator  paiati  by  what  might  he 
called  a  submucous  section,  thrusting  a  knife  through 
the  palate  near  the  hamular  process  on  either  side, 
and  severing  the  muscularfibres  by  raising  the  handle  _ 

and  depressing  the  blade  of  the  instrument.    This         sMiiioi-.  optrjiion  for 
division  of  the  muscles  is  often  attended  with  more  .uphyionphy. 

bleeding  than  any  other  part  of  the  operation,  and 

hence,  if  chloroform  is  to  be  used,  may  be  advantageously  postponed,  as 
recommended  by  T.  Smith,  until  after  the  introduction  of  the  sutures,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  done,  as  advised  by  C'allender,  without  chloroform, 
a  few  days  before  the  rest  of  the  operation  is  performed.' 

Pairing  the  edges  of  thejusure  may  be  either  the  first  or  the  second  step  of 
the  operation,  according  as  myotomy  has  or  has  not  been  previously  per- 
former!.   The  surgeon  may  seize  the  tip  of  the  uvula  on  either  side  and  pare 


the  edges  from  helbre  backwards,  by  transfixing  the  part  with  a  sharp- 
pointed  bistoury  near  the  angle  of  the  cleft,  the  angle  itselt  being  subsequently 
freshened ;  or,  as  advised  by  Smith,  may  cut  from  behind  forwards — the 


intage  of  this  plan  being  that  the  blood  flows  backwards,  and  thus  does 
not  obscure  the  line  of  incision.  Drs.  Packard  and  Cohen,  of  this  citv,  have 
adopted  with  advantage  the  plan  ofuplUling  instead  of  paring  the  edges,  as 

Kictised  by  Langenl^ck  and  (^)lli8  in  cases  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  and 
.  Forbes  has,  in  eases  of  slight  extent,  ingeniously  adapted  Nelaton'a 
harelip  operation,  surrounding  the  fissure  with  an  inverted  ^  incision,  the 
reeal  ting  wound  becoraing,by  thedroppingof  theflap.of  adiamond  ^shape. 
(See  page  738.) 

The  iiUrodudion  of  the  mtnre*  is  probably  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 

'  Arcofding  to  Lawson  Tail,  myotnmy  by  «ry  method  is  ocpa«ion«lly  fiill'iwed  by 
atrophy  ot  the  palale.  Willett  and  Marxh  have  met  with  lepondary  hemorrh»ge  r«- 
qDlring  ibeopsrstioD  of  pluggiog  the  poiterior  palatine  canal. 
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operation  for  cleft  palate.  If  the  ordinary  silk  suture  is  to  be  used,  the  plan 
suggested  by  Avery  will  be  found  very  convenient.  This  consists  in  intro- 
ducing, with  a  small  nsevus  needle,  on  one  side  a  single  thread,  and  on  the 
other  side  a  loop  of  silk :  one  end  of  the  single  thread  being  then  naBsed 
through  the  loop,  the  latter  is  withdrawn,  carrrying  the  single  thread  with 
it,  and  thus  readily  bringing  the  suture  into  place.  By  this  mode  of  pro* 
ceeding  the  needle  is  introduced  on  either  side  from  below,  thus  enabling  the 
surgeon  to  regulate  the  distance  between  his  stitches  with  greater  accuracy 
than  would  ouierwise  be  possible.  Instead  of  the  silk  suture,  T.  Smith  em- 
ploys fine  catgut  or  horsenair,  while  most  American  surgeons  consider  silver 
wire  preferable  to  any  other  material.  If  wire  be  used,  a  short  curved 
needle  should  be  employed,  its  introduction  being  facilitated  by  the  use  of  a 
suitable  handle  or  rorceps.  In  my  own  operations  I  have  employed  two 
long-handled  needles,  one  for  either  side,  an  assistant  threading  them  with 
wire  through  the  fissure,  after  they  have  been  introduced. 

The  mode  of  fastening  the  suture  is  a  matter  of  some  importance :  Fergus- 
son  passes  one  end  thorough  a  slip  noose  formed  upon  the  other,  and  drawing 
this  noose  tight,  runs  it  up  so  as  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  fissure, 
securing  the  whole  with  an  ordinarv  surgeon's  knot  If  horsehair  be  uaed, 
a  triple  instead  of  the  common  double  knot  is,  according  to  T.  Smith,  neces- 
sary to  prevent  slipping.  The  wire  suture  may  be  secured  bv  clamping  upon 
it  a  perforated  shot.  From  three  to  five  sutures  are  usually  required,  and 
they  should  enter  and  leave  the  palate  about  a  quarter  of  an  incn  firom  the 
freshened  edge  on  either  side  of  the  cleft ;  they  must  not  be  drawn  too  tight, 
it  being  always  remembered  that  they  are  meant  not  to  pull,  but  merely  to 
hold  the  edges  together.  The  anterior  suture  is  usually  introduced  first,  and 
when  all  are  secured,  if,  in  spite  of  the  relaxation  aflforded  by  myotomy,  the 
parts  appear  tense,  free  lateral  incisions  should  be  made  on  either  side. 

The  sutures,  as  a  rule,  should  not  be  removed  until  the  eighth  or  tenth 
day,  and  then  one  or  two  at  a  time — ^the  patient  during  the  interval  being 
fed  on  liquid  but  nutritious  food,  and  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  though  not 
necessarilv  confined  to  bed. 

After  the  operation,  the  voice  is  occasionally  observed  to  have  undergone 
immediate  and  decided  improvement,  but  in  most  cases,  at  least  in  adults,  a 
considerable  length  of  time  and  a  long  course  of  vocal  gymnastics  will  be 
found  necessary  to  restore  distinct  articulation.  The  impairment  of  voice 
which  persists  m  these  cases  is,  as  pointed  out  by  F.  Mason,  due  to  the  ten- 
sion of  the  palate,  which  forms  a  curtain  tightly  stretched  across  the  fiiuces, 
while  the  air  enters  the  posterior  nares  above ;  to  remedy  this,  Mason  sup- 
plements the  ordinary  operation  by  severing  the  attachments  of  the  palate 
to  the  fauces  on  either  side. 

Staphyloplasty  is  a  name  employed  by  Dr.  Schonborn,  a  Grerman  surgeon, 
for  an  operation  which  consists  in  taking  a  flap  of  mucous  membrane  from 
the  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx,  and  dove-tailing  it  between  the  freshened 
edges  of  the  palatal  cleft;  the  advantage  claimed  for  this  method  is  that  the 
improvement  in  voice  is  greater  than  after  the  ordinary  operation. 

Uranoplasty ;  Uranisooplasty. — ^The  merit  of  first  devising  an  operation 
for  the  cure  of  fissure  of  the  hard  palate  is  due  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  Mai^to 
Warren,  of  Boston,  who  published  an  account  of  his  procedure  in  1M3.  Hi» 
plan  was  to  dissect  up,  with  a  long  double-edged  knife  curveil  on  the  flat, 
the  mucous  covering  of  the  hard  palate,  beginning  on  either  side  of  the  fix^ 
sure,  and  carrying  the  dissection  oack  to  the  alveolar  processes ;  the  p«*ndu- 
lous  flaps  thus  formed  were  then  united  in  the  median  line.     Another  plan. 
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which  Fergufison  prefers,  is  to  make  an  incision  parallel  to  the  alveolus  on 
either  side,  and  carry  the  dissection  towards  the  n'ee  margin  of  the  fissure/ 
Langenbeck  uses  a  blunt  instrument  with  which  to  separate  the  periosteum 
from  the  bone,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  osteo-^enetic  power  of  that 
membrane ;  and  his  operation,  which  has  been  fi'equently  performed  in  Ger- 
many, has  been  successfully  repeated  in  this  country  by  several  surgeons, 
myself  included.  Dr.  Wm.  R.  Whitehead  published  an  excellent  paper  on 
this  subject,  with  an  analysis  of  55  cases,  in  the  American  Journal  ofMedi- 
ecd  Sciences  for  October,  1868.  Fergusson,  reviving  a  suggestion  of  Dieffen- 
bach's,  has  proposed,  as  an  improvement  upon  Langenbeck's  method,  to 
divide  the  hard  palate  on  either  side  with  a  chisel,  and  then  forcibly  press 
and  ¥rire  the  segments  together  so  as  to  diminish  the  median  fissure.  Eighty- 
two  cases  had  thus  been  treated  by  Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  up  to  the  end  of 
1875,  and,  with  some  few  exceptions,  with  very  remarkable  success.  Woakes 
has  modified  this  operation  by  partially  sawing  through  the  palate  from  the 
noetril,  and  then  bending  the  bones  into  the  required  position. 

It  18  a  disputed  point  amongst  surgeons,  whether,  in  dealing  with  a  fissure 
of  both  hara  and  soft  palate,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  close  the  whole 
gap  at  once,  or  whether  the  operation  should  be  divided  between  several  sit- 
tings :  no  positive  rule  can  be  given  upon  this  point,  but  Holmes's  advice 
appears  judicious,  viz.,  to  be  content  with  closing  a  portion  of  the  hard  palate 
at  the  first  operation,  provided  that  the  parts  come  easily  together,  but,  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  detach  the  soft  parts  through  the  whole  extent 
of  the  cleft,  then  to  attempt  complete  closure  at  one  operation.  According 
to  T.  Smith,  if  staphvlorapky  be  performed  at  an  early  age,  the  fissure  of  the 
hard  palate  will  subsequently  undergo  contraction  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  it  possible,  in  most  cases,  to  dispense  with  any  further  operation. 

In  cases  of  cleft  palate  not  admitting  of  surgical  treatment,  and  in  most 
cases  of  Acquired  Perforation  of  the  Ehrd  PalSx,  particularly  as  the  result 
of  syphilis,  obiuraiora  of  metal,  ivory,  or  vulcanized  India-rubber,  may  be 
worn ;  one  of  the  best  instruments  of  the  kind  is  that  devised  by  Kingsley, 
of  New  York ;  it  is  provided  with  a  soft  curtain  of  India-rubber,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  natural  velum.  A  judicious  caution  as  to  the  use  of  obturators, 
in  cases  of  necrosis,  is  given  by  Heath.  This  is,  that  no  plug  should  be  in- 
troduced into  the  aperture  itself,  which  would  inevitably  become  still  fur- 
ther enlarged  by  the  pressure  on  its  edges,  but  that  the  occluding  apparatus 
should  consist  of  a  properly  fitting  plate,  arching  below  the  palate,  and 
attached  to  the  teeth. 

Elongation  of  the  Uvula. — ^This  affection  is  usually  remediable  by  the 
use  of  astringent  gargles  or  caustic  solutions,  but,  if  persistent,  may  require 
a  surgical  operation  for  its  relief.  This  operation  consists  simply  in  cutting 
off  the  penaulous  part  with  scissors,  at  about  a  third  of  an  inch  from  the 
root  of  the  organ.  The  tip  of  the  uvula  may  be  seized  with  forceps  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  the  scissors  are  applied  with  the  right,  or  an  instrument 
may  be  used  which  has  been  constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which  the 
part  to  be  removed  is  caught  and  cut  off  at  the  same  moment.     (Fig.  418.) 

Tnmors  of  the  Palate. — Adenoid,  fibrous,  and  cartila^notis  tumors  of  the 

Silate  have  been  observed  by  N^laton,  Marjolin,  Laugier,  Watson,  King, 
ickersteth,  Dobson,  Eliot,  and  other  surgeons.    As  the  growths  increase 
in  size,  they  affect  the  tone  of  the  voice,  and  ultimately  interfere  with  deglu- 

^  Lannelongue  reports  a  case  successfully  treated  by  detaching  and  bringing  down 
the  nasal  mucoiu  membrane. 
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tition ;  the  treatmeni  consists  in  enucleation,  which  is  usually  readily  effected 
with  the  finger  introduced  through  an  incision  corresponding  to  the  long 
axis  of  the  tumor.    In  Watson's  and  King's  cases  it  was  thought  necessary 

Fig.  418. 


Forceps-icittors  for  cutting  UTula. 

to  facilitate  access  to  the  tumor  by  a  preliminary  section  of  the  lower  jaw. 
M^plain  reports  a  case  of  mucoua  polypus  of  the  palate  successfiilly  treiitod 
by  the  injection  of  acetic  acid. 

Diseases  of  the  Tonsils. 

TonsillitiB,  Inflammation  of  the  Tonsils,  or  Quingy,  may  terminate  in  reso- 
lution, or  may  run  on  to  suppuration — in  which  case  the  patient  may  suffer 
a  good  deal  from  dyspnoea,  before  relief  is  afforded  by  the  spontaneous 
opening  of  the  abscess.  Local  depletion,  by  scarification  of  the  part  with  a 
probe-pointed  knife,  may  sometimes  be  of  service  in  these  cases,  and,  if  the 
presence  of  pus  can  be  determined,  an  incision  may  be  made  for  its  evacua- 
tion ;  the  orainary  gum  lancet  is  a  safe  and  convenient  instrument  for  this 
purpose.  Gin^  and  Armangu^  advise  applications  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
which  they  consider  almost  a  specific  in  this  affection.  In  diphtheriiic  ton- 
sillitis, Menzel  has  derived  advantage  from  the  injection  into  the  gland  of 
a  few  drops  of  the  liq.  iodinii  compositus. 

Chronic  Enlargement  or  Hypertrophy  of  the  TonsHs  may  occur  in  healthy 

children  as  the  result  of  frequent  attacks  of  tonsillitis,  croup,  diphtheria* 
etc.,  or  may  be  a  manifestation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  occurring  without 
any  obvious  exciting  cause.  If  excessive,  this  hypertrophy  may  lead  to 
unpleasant  results,  such  as  snoring  during  sleep,  obstruction  to  nasal  respi- 
ration (giving  rise  to  a  habit  of  keeping  the  mouth  open),  and  even  perma- 
nent dyspnoea — ^producing  perhaps  contraction  of  the  chest,  and  eventually 
interfering  with  the  general  nutrition  of  the  patient  Dea&eas,  also,  i» 
often  attributed  to  tonsillar  enlargement  The  treatmeni  consists  in  the  use 
of  astringent  gargles,  the  application  of  nitrate  of  sih'er«  in  substance  or 
solution,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  tincture  of  iodine  (.which  Dr. 
Dabney  advises  should  be  combined  with  ereotine  and  glycerine"^,  and  in 
the  adoption  of  means  to  improve  the  general  health.  Inhalations  of  diluted 
creasote  vapor,  or  the  use  of  the  atomizer,  may  also  prove  of  service.  Kri»- 
haber  recommends  ignipuncture  with  Paquelin's  cautery.  As  a  last  resort, 
excision  of  a  portion  of  the  enlarged  tonsil  may  be  performed,  either  by 
seizing  the  projecting  part  with  forceps  and  cutting  off  a  slice  with  a  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  wrapped  so  as  to  protect  the  lips,  or  by  means  of  an 
instrument  devised  for  the  purpose  by  Fahnestock,  and  since  modified  by 
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othere,  which  is  known  as  a  tonsillotome  or  tonsU  gvillotine.  If  the  simple 
knife  be  used,  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  its  edge  directed  somewhat 
tuwards  the  median  line,  so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  wouodiDg  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  J.  Wood  advises  that  the  section 
should  be  made  from  below  upwards.  The  surgeon  may 
stand  behind  the  patient  in  operating  on  the  right  tonsil, 
tad  to  the  patient's  right  side  in  operating  on  the  left. 
Hemorrhage  ia  rarely  troublesome  after  these  operations, 
usually  yielding  readily  to  the  application  of  ice  or  simple 
aetriugentfi;  if  oleeding  should,  nowever,  persist,  a  turpen- 
tine gargle,  as  advised  by  Erichsen,  might  be  tried,  or  the 
part  might  be  lightly  touched  with  a  brush  or  sponge  dipped 
in  Monsel's  solution.  Fanas  recommends  digital  compression 
through  the  mouth,  with  counterpressure  externally. 

K&Iignant  Affectioiu  of  the  Toiuilt. — The  tonsil  is  occa- 
sionally, though  rarely,  the  seat  of  cancer,  which  may  be 
either  scirrbus  or  encephaloid,  the  latter  being  (according 
to  Poland,  who  has  particularly  investigated  the  subject) 
the  commoner  form  of  the  disease ;  epithelioma,  also,  is  said 
to  have  been  observed  as  a  primary  growth  in  this  localitv. 
The  diagnosis  from  gimpU  hypertrophy  may  be  made  by  OD- 
aerving  the  greater  hardness  of  the  tumor,  its  tendency  to 
ulceration,  and  the  implication  of  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands.  From  eyphUitic  dUeate  of  the  tonsil,  the  diagnosis 
IS  sometimes  very  difficult,  but  may  be  aided  by  observing 
the  efficacy,  or  want  of  efficacy,  of  anti-syphilitic  treatment. 
In  most  cases  of  malignant  disease,  in  this  situation,  pallia- 
tive measures  are  alone  applicable,  but  if  the  nature  of  the 
affection  is  recognized  at  an  early  period,  while  the  disease 
IB  as  yet  confined  to  the  tonsil  itself,  excision  may  be  prop- 
erly attempted.  Extirpation  from  within  the  mouth  has 
been  practised  by  Velpeau,  Warren,  and  Demarquay — the 
latter  surgeon  having  employed  the  ^craseur—but,  upon  the 
whole,  the  operation  by  external  excision,  as  successfully 
resorted  to  by  Cheever,  of  Boston,  would  appear  preferable. 
In  the  case  recorded  by  this  surgeon,  two  incisions  were 
made,  one  from  within  the  angle  of  the  jaw  downwards,  in 
a  line  parallel  to  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle,  and  the  other 
along  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw;  by  dissectiug  away  the 
parts  on  either  side,  an  enlarged  lymphatic  gland  was  first 
expoeed  and  removed,  and  then,  the  digastric,  stylo-hyoid, 
■nd  etylo-gloesus  muscles  being  cut,  the  fibres  of  the  superior 
pharyngeal  constrictor  were  separated,  so  as  to  allow  the  ,jy^ 

finger  to  enter  the  pharynx,  when  the  tonsil  was  readily 
enucleated.    The  lai^est  vessel  divided  was  the  facial  artery,  twel' 
turea  in  all  being  required.    The  transverse  wound  was  closed  with  . 
suture,  and  recovery  was  complete  in  about  a  month. 

Diseases  of  the  Pharynx  ahd  CEbophaous. 

Ei7iip«laa  of  the  Pharynx  is  occasionally  met  with,  either  as  a  primary 
affection,  or  as  a  complication  in  cases  of  ordinary  facial  erysipelas;  the 
(rmdmeni  consists  in  tne  administration  of  tonics  and  stimulants,  with  the 
local  use  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  of  garglea  of  chlorate  of 
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potassium.  Should  sloughing  occur,  the  mineral  acids  may  be  employed, 
t)oth  internally  and  topically.  Laryngotomy  may  become  necessary  in  the 
event  of  the  sudden  supervention  of  (Bdema  of  the  glottis,  while  free  incisions 
into  the  affected  parts  would  be  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  suppuration. 

Betro-Pliaryngeal  Absoess. — Abscesses  are  occasionally  met  with  behind 
the  pharynx,  originating  either  in  the  areolar  tissue  in  front  of  the  vertebral 
column,  or  in  the  lymphatic  glands  which  exist  in  that  situation.  The 
formation  of  pus  in  some  cases  evidently  depends  upon  disease  of  the  cervical 
vertebrse.  Retro-pharyngeal  abscess  is  commonly  a  grave  affection,  41  out 
of  97  cases  collected  by  Gautier  having  proved  fatal,  though  Bokai  reports 
144  cases  observed  by  himself,  of  which  only  11  terminated  in  death.  No 
age  is  exempt  from  the  disease,  though  it  is  most  common  among  young 
children.  The  early  symptoms  are  in  no  wise  distinctive,  but  when  pus  has 
formed,  a  distinct  tumor  may  be  observed,  by  the  touch  if  not  by  sight, 
usually  involving  one  side  of  the  pharynx  only,  and  soon  leading  to  uni- 
lateral swelling  of  the  neck,  and  often  to  stiffness  of  the  lower  jaw.  The 
treatmerUy  which  should  be  promptly  applied  to  prevent  suffocation,  consists 
simply  in  making  a  free  opening  (preferably  through  the  mouth)  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  pus,  either  with  a  wrapped  bistoury,  a  trocar  and  canula, 
or  an  instrument  devised  for  the  purpose  and  known  as  a  pharyngotome. 

Pharyngeal  Tumors  may  arise  in  the  post-pharyngeal  areolar  tissue,  may 
descend  from  the  nasal  cavities,  or  may  spring  from  the  epiglottis.  They 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  polypi  (fibrous  or  nbro-cellular  tumors,  myxomata, 
etc.)>  or  may  be  malignant  growths,  either  of  a  sarcomatous,'  cancerous,  or 
epitheliomatous  nature.  As  they  increase  in  size,  they  impede  both  deglu- 
tition and  respiration,  and  may  thus  lead  directly  to  a  fatal  termination. 
Operative  interference,  further  than  tracheotomy  to  avoid  sufibcation,  can 
rarely  be  justified  in  a  case  of  malignant  growth  in  this  situation  (though 
extirpation  of  the  pharynx  for  cancer  has  been  recommended  and  practised 
by  Langenbeck  and  Billroth),  but  the  treatment  of  innocent  pharyngeal 
tumors  may  be  more  hopefully  undertaken.  In  some  cases,  it  may  he  pos- 
sible to  remove  the  mass  through  the  mouth  by  avulsion  or  enucleation,  or 
by  the  use  of  the  ligature,  ecraseur,  galvanic  cautery,  etc.,  but  in  dealing 
with  growths  springing  from  the  epiglottis  or  adjoining  parts,  such  a  course 
would  rarely  be  practicable,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  oporatim 
known  as  Suh-hyoidean  Pharyngoicmy  might  be  properly  performed. 

This  process  appears  to  have  been  first  described  by  ]$! algaigne,  under  the 
name  of  Sttb-hyoidean  Laryngotomy^  and  has  been  recentlv  revived  by  Iao- 
genbeck.  In  a  case  narrated  by  this  surgeon,  a  preliminary  tracheotoniv 
having  been  performed  and  a  tube  introduced,  the  operator  made  a  small 
transverse  incision,  close  beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  hyoid  bone,  and 
divided  the  sterno-hyoidandomo-hyoid  muscles.  The  thyro-hyoid  membrane 
being  opened,  the  finger  of  an  assistant  was  placed  in  the  pharynx,  pushing 
forward  the  tumor  for  the  removal  of  which  the  operation  was  undertaken, 
when  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  divided,  and  the  epiglottic, 
which  was  found  to  be  healthy,  drawn  forward  with  a  strabismus  hook.  The 
tumor — a  fibro-myxoraa,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg — ^was  now  seen  arising 
from  the  left  aryteno-epiglottic  fold,  and  extending  by  a  broad  base  to  the 
left  side  of  the  pharynx.     Excision  was  accomplished  by  drayring  out  the 

1  See  interefiiing  papers  by  Dr.  F.  I.  Knifirht,  of  Boston,  in  St,  Loui»  Medieal  mmd 
Surgical  Journal^  Sept.  1879,  and  by  Dr.  Q.  A.  Peters,  of  New  York,  in  M^ditai 
Record,  Nov.  20,  1880. 
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growth  with  forceps,  and  carefully  separating  it  from  its  attachments,  blood 
being  kept  from  entering  the  larynx  by  pressing  a  sponge  over  the  glottis. 
For  several  weeks  it  was  necessary  to  feed  the  patient  through  a  tube,  but 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  case  was  quite  satisfactory.  This  operation  has 
also  been  successfiilly  employed  by  Baum,  in  a  case  of  round-celled  sarcoma, 
and  by  Lefferts,  in  a  case  in  which  a  foreign  body  had  been  fixed  in  the 
larynx  for  four  years. 

Spaam  of  the  (Esopliagns,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  Spasmodic  Stricture  of 
thia  tube  (  (Eaophagiamus),  may  be  met  with  in  connection  with  other  hys- 
terical phenomena,  or  may  be  a  reflex  condition  depending  upon  slight  in- 
flammation or  ulceration  of  the  part,  upon  hepatic  disease,  upon  the  irrita- 
tion caused  by  hemorrhoids,  etc.  The  diagnosis  from  actual  obstruction 
may  be  made  by  observing  the  intermittent  character  of  the  aflTection,  and 
by  the  use  of  the  oesophageal  bougie,  which,  in  a  case  of  this  description, 
will  meet  with  little  if  any  resistance.  According  to  Hamburger  and  Mac- 
kenzie, information  may  also  be  gained  by  auscultation  of  the  a^sophagus, 
regurgitation  of  food,  etc.,  being  heard  to  take  place  instantly  in  cases  of 
spasm,  but  afler  an  appreciable  interval  in  cases  of  organic  stricture.  The 
(reatmetU  consists  in  removing  any  source  of  reflex  irritation  which  can  be 
detected,  and  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  antispasmodics,  and  laxatives, 
with  the  use  of  ^old  bathing,  and  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  food,  which 
should  be  unirritating  and  thoroughly  masticated.  Girard  recommends  hypo- 
dermic injections  of  atropia. 


of  the  (Esopliagiis  may  occur  as  a  symptom  of  disease  of  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  may  be  distinguished  from  oesophageal  spasm 
by  the  absence  of  pain  or  any  sense  of  choking.  Food  may  be  cautiously 
administered  in  these  cases  through  a  stomach-tube,  or  the  strength  of  the 
patient  may  be  sustained  by  the  use  of  nutritive  enemata.  The  application 
of  electricity  is  said  to  have  occasionally  proved  beneficial. 

A  Dilated  and  Sacculated  Condition  of  the  (Esopliagiis  is  sometimes  met 
with — usually,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  organic  stricture.  A  compara- 
tively slight  degree  of  obstruction,  and  one  which  does  not  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  a  bougie,  may  yet  allow  the  temporary  retention  in  the  gullet  of  a 
portion,  at  least,  of  the  food  swallowed,  and  thus  gradually  lead  to  dilatation 
of  the  part,  and  the  formation  of  pouches  extending  among  the  muscles  of 
the  neck  in  various  directions.  Such  a  condition  existed  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marshall  Hall.  The  treatment  of  oesophageal  dilatation,  without 
Ktricture,  can  be  palliative  merely,  consisting  in  the  administration  of  liquid 
food  through  a  tube,  or  in  the  use  of  nutrient  enemata. 

Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. — Dysphagia,  which  is  the  prominent  symp- 
tom of  oesophageal  obstruction,  may  depend  upon  a  number  of  conditions 
totally  independent  of  any  organic  disease  of  tnis  part.  Thus,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  difficult  deglutition  may  be  due  to  the  existence  of  en- 
larged tonsils,  of  pharyngeal  tumors,  or  of  retro-pharyngeal  abscess ;  it  may 
also  be  caused  by  various  affections  of  the  larynx,  by  the  pressure  of  cervical 
or  intra-thoracic  tumors,  by  aneurism  of  the  carotid,  innominate,  or  aorta, 
by  displacement  of  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  clavicle,  or  by  the  presence 
of  a  foreign  body.  Hence,  the  diagnosis  of  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  should 
only  be  made  after  a  carefiil  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  case,  and  of 
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all  ite  circumstances;  aad  the  surgeon  should  bewareof  hastily  thrwting in 
a  bougie,  which,  if  it  might,  by  perforating  the  wall  of  an  abscess,  efled  t, 
cure,  would,  if  it  should  perforate  the  sac  of  an  aoeurism,  a«  certabk  cause 
death. 

Varieties  of  ^ricture. — Apart  from  the  condition  known  as  spatmodicilrie- 
ture,  which  baa  already  be€n  referred  to,  we  may  recognize  two  varietiaot 
the  disease,  the  ^rous  and  the  malignant.  The  jibroitg  gtridnre  is  iimalH 
due  to  traumatic  causes,  especially  the  contact  of  hot  water,  or  of  eau-'iic 
alkalies  or  acids,  but  is  also  said  to  have  been  occasioDally  obserreil  a^  a 
lesion  of  constitutional  syphilis.  It  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  tube.and 
varies  in  extent  from  a  few  lines  to  several  inches,  involving  sometimsi 
part  only,  and  sometimes  the  whole  calibre,  of  the  gullet.  The  cesopbsgus 
above  the  seat  of  stricture  is  usually  dilated,  and  often  ulcerated,  that  i»r- 
tion  which  is  below  being  normal,  or  slightly  contracted.  The  maUgMvl 
^ririure  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  cancerous  (usually  scirrhous)  or  epiibe- 
liomatous  deposit,  which  forma  a  more  or  less  distinct  tumor,  and  is  oilen 
recognizable  by  external  examination.  The  rational  symptoms  of  these  Iw" 
forms  of  stricture  are  much  the  same;  in  boih 
FiQ.  420.  there  is  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  deg- 

\       lutition,  which  culminates  at  last  in  total  ina- 
/       bility  to  swallow — food  of  all  kinds  being  ar- 
rested at  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  ultimately 
rejected  by  vomiting  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
_         interval.     The  diagnosis  between  fibrous  and 
ly     malignant  stricture  may,  however,  usually  be 
I  \     made  by  investigating  the  etiology  and  previou.' 
history  of  the  case,  and  by  exploration  with  a 
gum-elastic   bougie,  or  ivory-beaded  probani! 
The  sensation  given  to  the  surgeon  by  the  passag* 
of  the  instrument  through  the  stricture  difffR. 
according  to  its  nature :  thus  a  fibrous  ptrii'- 
ture  is  felt  to  be  smooth  and  evenly  T««s[inp. 
and  the  withdrawal  of  the  bougie  is  unattend"! 
with   bleeding,  whereas  a   malignant   gnmth 
gives  the  sensation  of  a  rough  and  ulwraifl 
surface,  and  a  discharge  of  pus  and  blood  \i  a;>l 
to  follow  the  exploration. 

Treatmeiil. — The  treatment  of  stricture  "fll>'' 
tesophagus  is  very  unsatisfactory.    The  streoi-Tb 
of  tne  patient  must  be  maintained  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  liquid  or  finely  chopped  i<i^- 
[Diiiirri  and,  if  necessary,  by  the  employment  nf  t)"' 

stomach-tube,  or  the  use  of  nutritive  eneraaia. 
If  the  stricture  be  of  a  fihrom  character,  temporary  advantage,  at  least,  may 
be  often  gained  by  the  cautious  use  of  bougies  of  graduallv  increasing  siit ; 
by  the  employment  of  fluid  pressure,  applied  by  means  of  a  flexible  cathei*T 
surrounded  with  a  tube  of  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which  can  be  disteodiil 
with  air  or  water  after  introduction;  or  by  the  use  of  an  ingenious  instni- 
ment  recently  described  by  Dr.  Morrell  Mackenzie  under  the  name  ■it 
OHopAoyeai  dilator,  which  acts  much  on  the  principle  of  Holt's  instnimeoi 
for  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Instruments  for  the  dilation  of  cBBophagml 
strictures  have  also  been  devised  by  Fletcher  and  Wakley,  but  seem  to  be 
inferior  to  that  of  Dr.  Mackenzie.  Krishaber  recommends  the  introduction 
of  a  canula  through  the  nostril,  and  its  retention  in  the  cesophi^us,  so  as  i" 
effect  "continuous  dilatation,"  as  is  done  in  stricture  of  the  urethra.    I>u^ 
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ham  also  advises  the  retention  of  the  canula,  but  prefers  to  introduce  it  by 
the  mouth.  The  application  of  caustic,  as  recommended  by  Home  and 
others,  is  seldom  resorted  to  at  the  present  day.  Internal  section  of  the 
strictured  part  of  the  oesophagus,  by  means  of  an  instrument  consisting  of  a 
shaft  with  concealed  blades,  which  can  be  protruded  after  introduction,  has 
been  practised  by  Maisonneuve,  Lannelongue,  Demons,  Studsgaard,  Schiltz, 
Mackenzie,  Roe,  Elsberg,  Dolbeau,  Tr^lat,  and  Tillaux,  the  first-named 
surgeons  dividing  the  stricture  from  above  downwards,  and  the  latter  from 
below  upwards.  Seven  cases  operated  on  by  the  former  method  gave  but 
two  recoveries  and  five  deaths,  while  four  cases  operated  on  by  the  latter 
method  all  terminated  favorably.  Great  caution  must,  however,  be  exercised 
in  using  any  of  these  instruments;  Demarquay  and  Bidan  record  cases  in 
which  attempts  at  catheterization  of  the  oesophagus  proved  fatal  from  the 
passage  of  the  bougie  through  the  oesophageal  wall  into  the  bronchi  or 
pleural  cavity. 

If  the  stricture  be  of  a  malignant  character,  the  use  of  bougies,  or  other 
means  of  dilatation,  will  in  most  instances  be  rather  prejudicial  than  advan- 
tageous; the  bougie  may,  indeed,  be  cautiously  employed,  as  a  palliative 
measure,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  but  after  the  establishment  of 
ulceration  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  of  much  benefit.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  probably  to  sustain  the  strength 
of  the  patient  with  nutritive  enemata,  and  to  relieve  his  sufferings  by  the 
free  use  of  anodynes;  excision  of  the  affected  part  is  said  to  have  oeen  suc- 
cessfully performed  by  Czerny,  Kolaczek,  and  Caselli,  but  three  cases  in 
which  the  operation  was  resorted  to  by  Langenbeck  all  terminated  fatally, 
as  did  one  in  which  Billroth  removed  the  pharynx,  larynx,  and  thyroid 
gland.  Fatal  excisions  of  the  pharynx  are  also  attributed  to  Koenig  and 
Gussenbauer.  Thiersch  advises  the  performance  of  a  preliminary  gastros- 
tomy. Tracheotomy  may  sometimes  be  required  to  prevent  suffocation  in 
the  latter  stages  of  the  disease. 

It  occasionally  happens  that,  even  in  a  case  of  non-malignant  stricture, 
the  passage  is  so  tightly  occluded  that  the  smallest  instrument  cannot  be 
intnxiuced,  and  the  patient  is  in  consequence  reduced  to  a  state  in  which 
death  from  starvation  is  imminent.  Under  such  circumstances  it  has  naturally 
been  suggested  that  an  opening  should  be  made  into  the  alimentary  canal 
below  the  seat  of  stricture,  and  a  fistulous  orifice  thus  established,  through 
which  the  patient  might  be  fed ;  and  it  has  been  reasonably  argued  that 
though  such  an  operation  might  not  be  iustifiable  in  a  case  of  malignant 
disease,  from  which  the  patient  must  inevitably  perish  at  no  remote  period, 
vet  that  in  a  case  of  impermeable /6roi«  stricture,  the  circumstances  would 
he  alti)gether  different.  The  operations  which  have  been  performed  in  these 
cai>es  are  gadrotomy^  or,  as  S6dillot,  its  introducer,  has  more  accurately 
terme<l  it,  goMrodomy^  and  cesaphagotomyf  or,  as  it  is  now  called  by  analogy, 
trsophagostcmy. 

(Esopliag^ostomy,  or  (Esophagotomy  for  Stricture,  is  manifestly  best 
adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  obstruction  is  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
tube,  and  unfortunately  the  stricture  usually  extends  to  such  a  point  as  to 
prevent  the  surgeon  from  reaching  the  oesophagus  below  it.  In  a  suitable 
case,  however,  the  operation  may  be  tried,  the  necessary  incisions  being 
those  described  in  speaking  of  oesophagotomy  for  the  removal  of  foreign 
bodies  (p.  363),  though  the  procedure,  in  the  case  of  stricture,  would,  of 
course,  be  more  difficult  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  introducing  an 
ini^rument  into  the  gullet  as  a  guide  upon  which  to  cut.     If  the  stricture 
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were  of  a  non-malignant  character,  it  might  be  proper  to  attempt  a  radical 
cure  by  extending  the  incision  through  the  contracted  part,  as  in  the  analo- 
gous operation  of  external  urethrotomy.  (Esophagotomy  for  stricture  ap- 
pears to  have  been  suggested  by  Stoffel,  but  was  first  practised  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Taranget,  whose  patient  survived  sixteen  months.  The  opera- 
tion has  since  been  repeated  in  a  good  many  instances,  the  whole  number  of 
cases  to  which  I  have  references  being  27.  Of  these,  6  were  so  far  successful 
that  the  patients'  lives  were  prolonged  for  three  months  or  more,  while  the 
remainder  terminated  fatally  at  an  earlier  period.  The  mortality  of  the 
operation  is  thus  77.7  per  cent.  This  record  is  certainly  far  from  encour- 
aging, but,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  is  somewhat  more  so  than  that  of  gas- 
trostomy— and  as  the  operation,  though  difficult,  is  not  necessarily  danger- 
ous, it  may,  I  think,  be  looked  upon  as  a  legitimate  surgical  resource. 

Oases  of  (Esophagostomy, 


No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

1 

No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

1 

Billroth, 

RecoTered. 

'     16 

Ogston, 

Died. 

2 

Id. 

Died. 

16 

Packard, 

it 

3 

Bruns, 

i< 

17 

Poinsot, 

" 

4 

Id. 

u 

18 

Podrazki, 

ti 

5 

Bryk, 
Cohen, 

Recovered. 

19 

Richet, 

t( 

6 

Died. 

20 

Schede, 

fi 

7 

De  Tift  Vacherie, 

C( 

21 

Id. 

IC 

8 

Evans, 

u 

22 

Studsgaard, 

Recovered. 

9 

Holmer, 

I 

23 

Taranget, 

it 

10 

Horsey, 

((            1 

i 

24 

WaiBon, 

u 

11 

Kappeler, 

1 

26 

Weinlechner, 

Died. 

12 

Id. 

14 

26 

Id. 

11 

13 

Menzel, 

(i 

27 

Willett, 

tt 

14 

Monod, 

Recovered. 

1 

GhMtrostomy  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an  operation  designed  to  establish  an 
artificial  mouth,  communicating  directly  witn  the  stomach.  Its  performance 
is  naturally  suggested  by  observation  of  the  success  with  wnich  gastric 
fistulse  can  be  established  in  the  lower  animals,  of  the  recoveries  wiui  per- 
sistent fistulse  which  are  occasionally  met  with  after  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  stomach,  and  of  the  remarkable  success  which  has  attended  gfistrotcmy, 
or  gastric  section  for  the  removal  of  foreign  bodies  (see  p.  383).  Sddillot, 
who  first  performed  the  operation,  recommends  a  crucial  mcigion  on  the  lett 
side  of  the  abdomen,  over  the  gastric  region ;  the  peritoneal  cavity  beio^ 
opened,  the  surgeon  feels  for  the  left  border  of  the  liver,  which  is  the  guide 
to  the  stomach,  and  having  reached  the  latter  organ,  draws  it  forwards  with 
forceps,  and  fixes  it  in  the  wound  by  perforating  the  gastric  wall  with  a 
steel-pointed  ivory  cylinder,  secured  externally  on  a  disk  of  cork ;  after 
some  days,  when  adhesions  have  formed,  an  opening  is  made  into  the  middle 
of  the  stomach,  at  a  point  equidistant  from  eitner  curvature,  and  from  either 
extremity.  Forster,  Durham,  Verneuil,  and  others,  prefer  a  single  incision 
in  the  line  of  the  left  linea  semilunaris,  open  the  stomach  immediately,  and 
stitch  the  margins  of  the  aperture  closely  to  the  abdominal  parietes.  Ver> 
neuil  and  Bryant  insist  that  the  gastric  opening  should  be  a  small  one.  No 
attempt  should  be  made  to  introduce  food  into  the  stomach  until  several 
days  aft^r  the  operation,  lest  primary  union  should  be  interfered  with. 

Gastrostomy  appears  to  have  been  performed  in  about  97  cases,  of  which 
19  are  said  to  have  recovered,  at  least  temporarily,  while  76  seem  to  have 
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proved  filial  in  periods  varying  from  a  few  hours  to  three  months.  The 
mortality  of  terminated  cases  would,  according  to  these  figures,  be  exactly 
80  per  cent. 

Cases  of  Oastrostomy. 


No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

'     No. 

Reporter. 

Result. 

1 

Albert, 

Recovered. 

60 

Lannelongue, 

Died. 

2 

Bradley, 

Died. 

61 

Le  Dentu, 

(t 

8 

Bryant, 

Recovered. 

62 

Little  wood. 

it 

4 

Id. 

K 

68 

Lowe, 

It 

6 

Id. 

Died. 

64 

Lucke, 

(1 

6 

Id. 

(t 

66 

Lutz, 

Recovered. 

7 

Buchanan, 

(i 

66 

McCarthy, 

Died. 

8 

Callender, 

n 

67 

MacCormac, 

ti 

9 

Clark, 

t( 

68 

McGill, 

7 

10 

Courvoisie, 

(( 

69 

Id. 

Died. 

11 

Croly, 
Curling, 

C( 

60 

Mackenzie, 

<( 

12 

fl 

61 

Marshall, 

Recovered. 

18 

Davies-Colley, 

Recovered. 

62 

Mason, 

Died. 

14 

Id. 

Died. 

68 

Maunder, 

tc 

16 

Durham, 

11 

64 

Maury, 

tt 

16 

Eliat, 

Recovered. 

66 

Moeller, 

it 

17 

Escher, 

Died. 

66 

Moore, 

il 

18 

Fenger, 

(( 

67 

Morris, 

(t 

19 

Forster, 

t( 

68 

Prewitt, 

it 

20 

Id. 

i( 

69. 

Pye-Smith, 

Recovered. 

21 

Fox, 

it 

70 

Reeves, 

Died. 

22 

Oolding-Bird, 

Recovered. 

71 

Id. 

(i 

28 

Id. 

Died. 

72 

Riesel, 

It 

24 

1     Id. 

tt 

73 

Rose, 

u 

26 

Id. 

tc 

74 

Id. 

tt 

26 

Oritti, 

It 

76 

Rupprecht, 

(t 

27 

Heath, 

tl 

76 

Schoenborn, 

il 

28 

Herff, 

Recovered. 

77 

SMillot, 

it 

29 

Hjort, 
m>w8e, 

Died. 

78 

Id. 

it 

80 

Recovered. 

79 

Sklifosovski, 

»i 

81 

Id. 

Died. 

80 

Smith, 

it 

32 

Id. 

( 

81 

Staton, 

Recovered. 

38 

Id. 

4 

'     82 

Studsgaard, 

it 

84 

Id. 

( 

88 

Swain, 

? 

86 

Jackson, 

t 

1     84 

Tay, 

Died. 

86 

Jacobi, 

i 

86 

Tiling, 
Trendelenburg, 

tl 

87 

,     Jessop, 

t 

1 

'     86 

Recovered. 

88 

JoneB, 

tl 

I                    1 

'            1 

1     87 

Id. 

Died. 

89 

Id. 

It 

1     88 

Id. 

tl 

40 

Id. 

H 

1     89 

Troup, 

tl 

41 

Jonea  (Manchester) 

Recovered.  1 

'     90 

Vemeuil, 

Recovered. 

42 

Joaon, 

Died. 

1     91 

Volkmann, 

Died. 

48 

Kraske, 

•t 

92 

Von  Thaden, 

It 

44 

Kronlein, 

98 

Weinlechner, 

ti 

46 

Kuster, 

%• 

i     94 

Id. 

tt 

46 

Langenbeck, 

Recovered. 

96 

Whitehead, 

Recovered 

47 

Langenbuch, 

(i 

96 

Williams, 

Died. 

48 
49 

Id 

DiaH 

97 

1 

it 

Langton, 

1 

NoTV. — In  Maunder 's  case,  after  the  patient's  death,  it  was  found  that  tne  colon 
had  been  opened  instead  of  the  stomach ;  Oolding-Bird  attempted  the  operation  in 
a  fifth  case,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  it  uncompleted. 
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Enterostomy,  or  an  operation  designed  to  provide  an  opening  for  the  in- 
troduction of  food  into  the  small  intestine,  has  been  suggested  by  Surmay, 
a  French  surgeon,  and  has  been  practised  on  the  human  duodenum  by 
Langenbuch,  with,  however,  a  fatal  result. 

Oastro-Enterostomy,  an  operation  designed  to  establish  an  opening  be- 
tween the  stomach  and  small  intestine,  in  cases  of  pyloric  obstruction,  has 
been  practised  by  Wolfler  and  Billroth ;  in  the  former's  case  succe^fUlly, 
but  in  the  latter's  with  a  fatal  termination. 

Introduction  of  the  Stomach-Tube. — This  may  be  required  in  cases  of 
narcotic  poisoning,  in  which  vomiting  cannot  be  excited,  or  as  a  means  of 
administering  fluid  nutriment,  in  cases  in  which  the  patient  cannot  or  will 
not  swallow.  The  tube  is  introduced  in  the  same  manner  as  an  oesophageal 
bougie,  and  the  following  description  will  apply  to  the  use  of  either  instru- 
ment. The  patient  is  placed  in  a  sitting  posture  with  the  head  thrown 
backwards,  so  as  to  bring  the  mouth  and  gullet  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
the  same  line ;  the  mouth  being  held  widely  open  (by  means  of  a  gag,  if 
necessary),  the  surgeon  passes  the  tube,  previously  warmed  and  oiled,  di- 
rectly backwards  to  the  pharynx  without  touching  the  tongue,  and  guiding 
the  instrument  over  the  epiglottis  with  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  cau- 
tiously presses  it  onwards  into  the  stomach.  If  any  obstruction  be  met  with, 
the  instrument  should  be  slightly  withdrawn  and  then  again  pushed  for- 
wards, very  gently,  however,  Test  the  oesophageal  wall  should  be  perforated. 
When  fooa  is  to  be  introduced  into  the  stomach,  the  surgeon  may  employ  a 
small  gum-elastic  bag,  provided  with  a  nozzle  which  closely  fits  the  project- 
ing portion  of  the  tube ;  when  it  is  designed  to  wash  out  the  stomach,  a  pump 
is  required,  by  which  one  or  two  pints  of  tepid  water  may  be  injected  and 
a  less  quantity  immediately  pumped  out  again,  the  process  being  repeated 
until  the  returning  fluid  is  colorless :  the  object  of  not  completely  emptying 
the  stomach  at  once,  is  to  prevent  the  mucous  coating  of  the  organ  from 
being  sucked  into  the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  thus  lacerated. 

The  risk  of  passing  a  stomach-tube  into  the  trachea  instead  of  the  caopha- 
gus  is  not  entirely  imaginary,  as  is  shown  by  cases  in  which,  after  death, 
food  and  medicines  have  actually  been  discovered  in  the  lungs. 


Diseases  of  the  Air-Pahsageb. 

Laryngitis,  TracheitiB,  Croup,  Diphtheria,  and  other  affections  involving; 
the  larynx  and  trachea,  are  commonly  treated  by  the  physician,  and  are  de- 
scribed in  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine.  These  diseases  are  chiefly 
interesting  to  the  surgeon  on  account  of  the  necessity  which  occasionallj 
arises  for  a  resort  to  the  operation  of  laryngotomy,  or  to  that  of  tracheotomr, 
the  comparative  merits  and  modes  of  performing  which  have  been  already 
sufficiently  dlncussed  in  a  previous  portion  of  the  volume  ( pp.  357-361 ». 
The  results  of  tracheotomv  for  diphtneria,  in  this  country,  have.  I  believe, 
not  been  very  favorable,  Tbut  the  statistics  of  Wilms,  of  Berlin,  show  103 
recoveries  in  335  cases,  a  proportion  of  nearly  31  per  cent 

Abscess  of  the  Larynx  is  a  rare  affection  which  has  been  well  described 
by  Parry,  of  this  city,  and  by  Stephenson,  of  Edinburgh ;  the  trfotmmi  con- 
sists in  making  an  early  incision,  and  preferably  in  the  median  line  of  the 
neck. 
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Prolapte  of  the  Lsryngsal  Sac,  causing  partial  occlusion  of  the  glottis, 
has  been  observed  by  Cohen,  of  tbis  city,  and  was  relieved  by  insufflation 
of  astringent  powders. 

Tracheocele,  or  hernia  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  trachea,  is  a  mre 
affection  nhich  has  recently  been  well  described  by  Devalz,  of  Bordeaux. 
It  appears  to  originate  irom  violent  and  repeated  attacks  of  coughing,  and 
i«  chiefly  interesting  from  the  likelihood  of  its  being  mistaken  for  goitre; 
it  admits  of  no  treatment. 

Tumors,  Warts,  or  Polypi  of  the  larynx  are  sometimes  met  with,  belong- 
ing usually  to  the  fibro-cellular,  papillary,  or  epitheliomatous  varieties  of 
tumor.     They  produce  hoarseness,  aphonia,  cronpy  cough,  and  dyapD(Ba, 
the  difficulty  of  oreathing  recurring  parosysmally, 
and  eventually  causing  death  by  suffocation.     A  F'o-  ■'^l- 

flapping  sound  may  often  be  heard  as  the  tumor 
moves  up  and  down  in  the  act  of  breathing,  and, 
by  the  use  of  the  laryngoscope,  the  size  and  posi- 
tioa  of  the  morbid  growth  may  be  sometimes  ac- 
curately determined. 

Treatment. — In  any  case  in  which  respiration  is 
or  has  been  at  any  previous  time  seriously  embar- 
rassed, there  should  be  no  delay  in  opening  the 
trachea  and  inserting  a  tube ;  for  experience  shows 
that  fatal  dyspnn-a  may  in  such  a  case  supervene  at 
any  moment,  and,  besides,  a  preliminary  trache- 
otomy will  greatly  facilitate  any  operation  for  the  Epi.htiionu.  of  Ur»n.. 
removal  of  the  tumor.  Various  plans  may  be  (£■«»««.( 
adopted  in  dealing  with  the  new  growth  itself:  thus 

an  attempt  may  be  made  to  extract  it  by  means  of  a  wire  mare  or  iaraseur 
(Fig.  422),  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Walker,  Gibb,  Johnson,  and 
others ;  or  delicate  laryngeal  for cepi,  as  advised  by  Mackenzie,  may  be  used 
to  twist  ofi"  or  crush  the  tumor;  or,  if  loo  firmly  attached,  this  may  be 


r 
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csadonsly  excised  with  the  hiife,  scissors,  or  "  laryngeal  ffuUlotine,"  or  may  be 
severed  by  the  application  of  the  galvanic  eniUery;  simple  puncture  may  suf- 
fice ID  the  case  of  a  cystic  growth,  while  in  other  instances  a  cure  may  per- 
hape  be  efiected  by  the  repeated  application  of  nltraU  of  silver  in  substance 
or  solution.  The  latter  mode  of  treatment  may  also  be  employed  to  prevent 
repnilulationof  the  tumor  after  extirpation.  In  all  of  these  methods,  the  ap- 
plication of  the  instrument  should  be  guided  by  the  use  of  the  laryngoseo^. 
Voltolini  has  removed  soft  polypi  by  simply  swabbing  out  the  larynx  with 
a  sponge  attached  to  a  flexible  wire.  To  facilitate  treatment  by  any  of  the 
above  plans,  Eysell  suggests  that  the  tumor  should  be  pushed  upwards  by 
meaos  of  a  needle  introduced  from  below  in  the  median  line  of  the  trachea. 
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recorded  a  remarkable  case  in  which  two  pints  of  milk  were  found  in  a 
large  cystic  adenocele. 

The  treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  making  an  opening  into  the  tumor, 
this  being  probably  best  done,  as  advised  by  Cooper,  by  introducing  a  trocar 
and  canula,  obliquely  from  the  nipple  towards  the  seat  of  accumulation,  bo 
as  to  leave  a  fistulous  passage  for  the  discharge  of  the  milk.  The  child 
should,  at  the  same  time,  be  weaned  (if  the  woman  is  suckling),  and  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  arrest  the  secretion  by  the  local  use  of  bella- 
donna, the  internal  administration  of  iodide  of  pota^ium,  etc.  In  thoK" 
cases  in  which  the  accumulated  milk  is  coagvlaiedy  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  promote  absorption  by  gentle  friction  and  kneading  with  warm  olive  oil, 
or  some  other  unirritating  substance.  Should  these  means  fail,  the  tumor 
must  be  incised,  when  suppuration  and  subsequent  healing  will  follow.  The 
operation  should  not,  however,  be  performed  during  pregnancy,  lest  abortion 
follow,  an  event  which  did  occur,  and  with  a  fatal  result,  in  one  of  the  cases 
collected  by  Birkett.  The  treatment  of  lacteal  calculus,  which  appears  to 
be  the  result  of  calcareous  degeneration  in  the  seat  of  old  inflammation, 
consists  in  excision. 

Fiflsures  and  ExcoriationB  of  the  Hippie  and  Areola  constitute  the  affco 
tion  commonly  known  as  Sore  or  Cracked  Nipple,  and  are  particularly  apt 
to  be  met  with  in  the  early  periods  of  lactation,  and  ailer  first  labors.  Be- 
side interfering  with  the  process  of  suckling,  on  account  of  the  intense  pain 
produced  by  putting  the  child  to  the  breast,  these  cracks  or  fissures  are  apt, 
if  neglected,  to  lead  to  acute  inflammation  of  the  nipple,  if  not  of  the  mam- 
mary gland  itself.  This  affection  is  sometimes  traceable  to  contact  of  the 
delicate  skin  of  the  part  with  aphthous  ulcerations  in  the  child's  mouth. 
The  fissures,  if  deep,  sometimes  bleed,  and  the  blood,  being  swallowed  by 
the  child  while  nursing,  may  be  subsequently  vomited.  I  have  known  a 
child  only  a  few  weeks  old  to  be  dosed  with  styptics,  by  direction  of  the 
practitioner  in  attendance,  in  order  to  check  supposed  haematemesis,  until  an 
inspection  of  the  wet-nurse's  breast,  by  another  physician  called  in  consul- 
tation, revealed  the  source  of  the  vomited  blood  in  a  fissured  state  of  the 
nipple. 

The  treatment  of  cracked  nipple  consists  in  the  employment  of  firequent 
ablutions,  and  in  the  use  of  astringent  washes,  such  as  those  containing 
borax,  alum,  tannin,  or  catechu,  with  emollient  ointments,  such  as  that  of 
oxide  of  zinc.  The  application  of  nitrate  of  silver,  in  substance  or  solution, 
to  the  bottom  of  the  crack,  is  an  eflficient  but  very  painful  remedy.  Collo- 
dion, or  the  styptic  colloid  of  Prof  Eichardson,  is  useful  in  protecting  the 
part  from  irritation.  A  large  number  of  salves  and  ointments  of  different 
kinds  are  in  popular  use  in  the  treatment  of  excoriated  nipples,  but  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  more  often  injurious  than  otherwise.  The  compound 
resin  cerate  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia  has,  under  the  name  of  Deshler  ? 
salve,  acquired  in  this  community  a  high  reputation  as  a  remedy  for  sore 
nipples.  Fleischman  speaks  very  favorably  of  a  preparation  containing 
lactate  of  zinc  with  glycerine  and  starch,  while  Charrier  highly  commends 
a  solution  of  picric  acid.  E.  T.  Blackwell  advises  equal  parts  of  glycerine 
and  calomel.  Whatever  substance  be  employed,  it  should,  for  obvioufi  rea- 
sons, be  carefully  washed  off  before  applying  the  child  to  the  breast 

Nipple-shields  of  lead  or  other  metal,  or  of  India  rubber,  are  recommended 
by  some  authors  as  a  means  of  protecting  the  part  during  the  act  of  suck- 
ling. I  should  add  that  Le  Diberder  advises  the  administration  of  quinia 
in  large  doses,  and  considers  local  treatment  of  secondary  importance. 
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Abscess  of  the  Areola  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  emollient 
poultices,  and  by  the  early  evacuation  of  the  contained  pus.  The  incision 
made  for  this  purpose  should  be  in  a  line  radiating  from  the  nipple  towards 
the  circumference  of  the  breast,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  any  of  the  milk- 
vessels — an  accident,  the  occurrence  of  which  might  lead  to  the  formation 
of  a  troublesome  fistula,  or  to  permanent  occlusion  of  the  duct. 

Condition  of  the  Areola  preceding  Hammary  Cancer. — Paget  has  recently 
described  a  granular  state  of  the  nipple  and  areola,  in  which  the  part  re- 
sembles the  glans  penis  when  attacked  by  balanitis,  and  which  he  has 
observed  in  fifteen  cases,  in  each  of  which  cancer  attacked  the  neighboring 
mammary  gland  within  two  years.  Similar  cases  have  been  since  recorded 
by  Lawson,  H.  Morris,  Manby,  and  other  surgeons.  Should  such  a  condi- 
tion be  recognized,  early  excision  would  be  indicated  as  a  prophylactic 
measure. 

Mammitis  (Mastitis^  Mazaitis,  Inflammation  of  the  Breast,  Mammary  Ab- 
scess, Gathered  Breast), — Inflammation  of  the  breast  may  occur  during  any 
stage  of  lactation,  more  rarely  during  pregnancy,  or  even  at  other  periods. 
It  is,  perhaps,  most  common  a  few  days  after  delivery — when  it  occurs  as  an 
exaggeration  of  the  natural  raptvs,  or  determination  towards  the  mammary 
glands,  which  accompanies  the  establishment  of  the  flow  of  milk — and  again 
towardis  the  end  of  lactation,  when,  the  functional  activity  of  the  glands 
being  exhausted,  these  organs  appear  to  resent  the  effort  to  force  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  secretory  act.  The  occurrence  of  this  aflection  is  often 
traceable  to  exposure  to  cold,  to  injury  (as  from  sleeping  with  the  distended 
breast  compressed  between  the  arm  and  body),  to  overdistension,  from  a 
neglect  to  suckle  the  child  at  proper  intervals,  or  to  the  irritation  produced 
by  a  cracked  nipple. 

The  symptoms  of  mammitis  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation,  whether  in  the  supra-mammary  or  submammary  areolar  tissue, 
or  in  the  structure  of  the  gland  itself.  In  supra-mammary  infl^xmviation,  the 
svmptoms  are  those  of  ordinary  phlegmonous  inflammation  in  any  situation ; 
the  aflVction  is  usually  circumscribed,  the  resulting  abscess  rarely  (accord- 
ing to  Birkett)  exceeding  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter.  The  skin  over  the 
scat  of  inflammation  is,  m  these  cases,  red  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
affection,  the  redness  often  preceding  the  other  signs  of  the  disease.  The 
symptoms  of  svhmammnry  itiflammation  are  more  obscure ;  the  form  of  the 
Mwelling  is,  however,  characteristic  in  these  case**,  the  whole  breast  being 
thrust  forwards,  and  assuming  a  conical  appearance.  This  is  a  more  serious 
affection  than  that  last  described,  suppuration  following  more  constantly, 
and  the  abscess  sometimes  discharging  itself  by  numerous  openings  around 
the  circumference  of  the  gland.  In  inflamnuttion  of  the  vuimmary  gland 
itself,  one  or  several  lobes  may  be  involved,  the  swelling  in  the  latter  case 
iviroetimes  presenting  a  distinctly  lobulated  appearance.  The  skin  over  the 
inflamed  part  becomes  (edematous,  and,  when  suppuration  is  impending, 
aMumes  a  duskv*red  and  polished  appearance. 

Treatment, — The  constitutional  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  breast 
cr>nsists  in  the  administration  of  mild  laxatives  and  anodyne  diaphoretics, 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  when  there  is  often  much  fever  and 
general  synopathetic  disturbance,  followed  by  tonics,  when  suppuration  has 
occurred.  The  patient's  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  abundant  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  the  affection,  and  malt  liquors,  or  even  more  powerful 
:<timulants,  are  often  required  in  the  later  stages  of  the  disease.  An  almost 
infinite  variety  of  topical  reme<lics  has  been  recommended,  and  every  nurse 
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and  neighbor  of  the  patient  Ib  usually  provided  with  Kt  least  one  in&llible 
cure;  these  volunteered  prescriptions  are,  however,  more  often  adapted  to 
aggravate  thau  to  alleviate  the  patient's  condition.  Leeches  are  advised  bv 
many  authors,  but,  beside  debilitating  the  patient  by  the  abstraction  of  blooJ. 
often  seem  to  hasten,  rather  than  to  prevent,  suppuration ;  if  employed  at  all, 
tbey  should  be  applied,  as  advised  by  Dewees,  oeiow  rather  than  immediatelr 
over  the  aflectea  surface.  Rest  of  the  inflamed  organ  is  of  the  highest  ini- 
portaDce;  to  secure  this,  the  breast  should  be  supported  in  a  sling,  or  in  an 
elastic  suspensory  bandage  (euch  as  is  in  this  city  made  for  the  purpose),  and 
the  arm  should  be  kept  to  the  side,  so  as  to  prevent  motion  of  the  pectoral 
muscle.  The  application  of  cataplasms,  or  of  warm,  emollient  fomentations, 
is  commonly  hotn  more  soothing  to  the  patient  and  more  efficient  than  the  uw 
of  evaporating  lotions.  Gentle  and  methodical  friction  with  warm  olive  oil 
and  laudanum,  when  it  can  be  borne,  is  a  valuable  adjuvant  t«  the  other 
remedies  employed.  Beliadonna  plasters  are  used  by  many  surgeons,  and 
are  supposed  to  arrest  the  flow  of  milk ;  they  have,  in  my  own  experience. 
rarely  been  of  much  service.  Dr.  Dugas,  of  Georgia,  recommends  methodical 
pressure  with  a  bandage. 

As  long  as  there  is  a  prc«pect  of  obtaining  resolution,  the  breast  should  be 
kept  constantly  exhausted,  either  by  suckling,  or,  if  this  g^ve  too  much  pain, 
by  the  use  of  a  breast-pump.  When  suppuration  has  occurred,  the  child 
should,  I  think,  as  a  rule,  be  weaned ;  few  women  can,  without  injury,  sus- 
tain the  drain  of  a  mammary  abscess  superadded  to  that  of  lactation,  while 
the  milk  furnished  under  these  circumstances  is  neceesarily  unsuited  for  a 
child's  nutriment. 

When  an  abscess  has  formed,  the  use  of  poultices  should  be  continued,  and 


as  soon  as  decided  fluctuation  is  manifested,  a  free  incision  should  be  maJt. 
in  a  line  radiating  from  the  nipple  to  the  periphery  of  the  breast.  In  mM 
instances,  the  exact  spot  at  which  the  opening  should  be  made  will  be  tn<li- 
cated  by  the  occurrence  of  pointing,  but  should  this  indication  not  be  pr««in 
— as  will  often  be  the  case  if  the  abscessoriginate  in  the  submammary  n^'-n 
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— ^the  inciBion  should  be  made  where  fluctuation  is  most  distinct,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, preferably  I  think  at  the  upper  part  of  the  breast ;  this  advice  is  con- 
trary to  that  usually  given,  an  opening  in  the  most  depending  situation  being 
commonly  recommended ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  superior  incision  is  that, 
in  the  after-dressings,  it  allows  the  walls  of  the  abscess  to  be  more  closely 
brought  together  by  strapping. 

As  prolonged  suppuration  is  undesirable,  poulticing  should  be  discontinued 
a  few  days  f^r  the  opening  of  the  abscess,  and  a  piece  of  oiled  lint,  or  a 
little  simple  cerate,  laid  over  the  wound.  The  breast  should  then  be  carefiilly 
strapped  (Fig.  424),  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  being  applied  in  an  imbricated 
manner,  so  as  to  firmly  support  and  gently  compress  the  whole  or^n.  In 
some  instances,  particularly  if  the  case  have  been  neglected  in  its  early  stages, 
several  openings  form,  which  may  persist  and  degenerate  into  troublesome 
sinuses ;  these  may  usually  be  induced  to  heal  by  careful  strapping,  and  by 
the  use  of  stimulating  or  astringent  injections — ^tonics  and  concentrated  food 
being  at  the  same  time  freely  administered — and  if  these  means  fail,  the 
establishment  of  a  seton  (as  recommended  by  Dr.  Physick)  should  be  tried, 
before  resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  laying  open  the  sinuses  with  the 
knife. 

Chronio  or  Cold  Abicess  of  the  Breast  is  to  be  treated  by  making  an 
opening  in  a  convenient  situation,  and,  if  necessary,  introducing  a  drainage 
tube,  the  breast  being  supported  by  strapping,  while  the  general  condition 
of  the  patient  is  improved  by  the  administration  of  tonics  and  nutritious 
food.     The  arm  should  be  kept  to  the  side  and  supported  in  a  sling. 

Encysted  Absoess  is  chiefly  interesting  on  account  of  its  having  been 
frequently  mistaken  for  solid  tumor,  and  excision  of  the  breast  having,  as  a 
consequence,  been  unnecessarily  performed.  The  diagnosis  may  be  made  by 
obeervine  that  abscess  almost  invariably  originates  during  the  pregnant  or 
puerperal  state,  is  not  distinctly  circumscribe,  nor  freely  movable,  is  accom- 
panied with  subcutaneous  oedema,  and  is  commonly  elastic,  if  not  positively 
fluctuating.  The  exploring  needle  may  be  used  in  any  case  of  doubt,  and 
should  always  be  employed  before  resorting  to  excision.  The  trecUmerU  of 
encysted  abscess  consists  in  the  evacuation  of  the  contained  pus,  and  the  sub- 
sequent formation  of  a  seton  or  the  use  of  stimulating  injections,  to  promote 
the  healing  of  the  cavity.  External  support  should  at  the  same  time  be 
aJbrded  by  strapping.  The  induration  in  these  cases  may  persist  for  a  very 
long  period. 

Henralgia  of  the  Breast — ^This  is  a  distressing  aflection  which  may  occur 
in  connection  with  small  glandular  or  other  mammary  tumors,  or  may 
exist  independently  of  any  discoverable  local  lesion,  it  is,  according  to 
Erichsen,  commonly  associated  with  uterine  derangement.  The  treaimeni 
is  that  of  neuralgia  in  general ;  tonics,  such  as  iron  and  the  valerianate  of 
zinc,  are  usually  indicated,  and,  as  topical  remedies,  plasters  of  belladonna 
or  opium  will  often  be  found  serviceable.  If  the  neuralgic  condition  be  de- 
penaent  upon  uterine  irritation,  this  must  of  course  receive  due  attention. 

Tumors  of  the  Breast. 

The  female  breast  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of  tumors,  the  chief  forms 
of  morbid  growth  of  a  non^malignaiU  character  met  with  in  this  situation 
being  the  cystic  (simple  or  proliferous)  and  the  glandular,  though  fibrous, 
sarcomatous,  cartilaginous,  and  osseous  tumors  are  likewise  occasionally 
found  in  the  breast,  as  are  also  true  hydatids,  scrofulous  and  tuberculous  de- 
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posits,  etc.     Of  the  Tnalignant  growths,  scJrrhus  is  by  far  the  moet  frequeot. 
encepha'  "         '  ......... 

tively  r 

Cyatio  TnmorB  of  the  Breaat.  1.  Simple  Cysts. — These  are  commonlT 
single  or  unilocular,  although  multiple  or  multilocul&r  cysts  are  also  found 
in  the  breast.  The  nioBt  common  variety  is  the  serous  cyst,  but  oily  eytU  arc 
also  sometimes  met  with  in  the  mammary  region.  The  pathology  and  gen- 
eral characters  of  these  growths  have  alrrady  been  cousidereil  (pp.  474. 
475),  and  it  merely  remains  to  be  stttted  that  they  commonly  occur  in  youaj: 
and  otherwise  healthy  persons,  increase  very  slowly  in  size,  are  rarely  pain- 
ful {except  perhaps  at  the  period  of  the  menses  i,  have  a  globular  api»ettr- 
ance,  and  an  elastic  or  even  fluctuating  feci,  are  movable,  occupy  usually  a 
limited  portion  of  the  breast,  do  not  implicate  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands,  and  are  rarely  attended  with  retnicliou  of  the  nipple,  or  discolora- 
tion of  t!ie  superjacent  akin.  If,  however,  a  unilocular  cyst  be  very  larpt. 
and  the  skin  over  it  thin  and  tense,  the  hue  of  the  contained  fluid  may  be 
apparent  through  the  integument,  or  the  tumor  itself  may  be  translucent, 
the  affection  being  then  sometimes  designated  as  Hydrowle  of  the  Bread. 
If,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  cyst  communicate  with  a  miik  duel,  prt'Sture 
mav  cause  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  to  exutie  from  the  nipple. 

biagjionis. — The  diagnosis  of  simple  mammary  cysts,  if  superficial,  U  at- 
tended with  little  or  no  difficulty,  but  if  decp-scatcli  these  growths  may  be 
readily  mistaken  for  cancer.  Hence,  in  any  case  of  doubt,  the  surgeon 
should  not  neglect  the  use  of  the  exploring  needle. 
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Treaimeid. — If  the  cyst  be  mngle  or  vnHoctdoT,  a  cure  may  sometimes  U* 
eflected  by  the  application  of  stimulating  embrocations,  such  as  the  tinctuiv 
of  camphor  with  lead-water,  or  the  tincture  of  iodiue.  Should  thefie  meftn." 
fail,  the  cyst  may  l>e  punctured  and  a  seton  established,  or  ^riniuhuiuj  in/'i- 
tions,  with  pressure,  may  be  employed,  so  as  to  induce  adhii-ion  oi  tlie  o>'st 
walls;  or  a  free  incision  may  be  made,  and  the  cavity  stuffed  with  lint.  .■<■> 
as  to  couvert  the  cyst  into  an  abscess.  Finally,  if  the  cvst  wall  be  thick,  ibf 
whole  tumor  may  be  dissected  out,  the  mammary  glana  itself  being  alU>i«><i 
to  remain.  In  cases  of  imUtiple  or  of  nitilliloeular  cysta,  excision  b  the  only 
mode  of  treatment  to  be  recommended ;  and  it  may  even  be  proper,  in  sonn' 
instances,  to  remove  the  whole  gland,  so  as  to  insure  thorough  extirpation. 

2.  Proliferous  Cysts  ivUk  Vascular  Jntra-eystic  Groutkt. — The  brwsi  is  the 
favorite  seat  of  this  variety  of  cyst,  which  constitutea  the  Sero-<ytlie  Sarrvma 
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of  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie  (Fig.  425).  Its  pathology,  mode  of  growth,  and 
symptoms,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  diagnosticated  from  a  cancer- 
ous gro¥rt;h,  have  already  been  sufficiently  referred  to  (page  476).  The  only 
treatment  likely  to  result  in  a  permanent  cure  is  complete  excision  of  the 
afiected  breast. 

Glandular  Tnmor  of  the  Breast  (^Adenoid  Tumor,  Adenocele,  Chronic  Mam- 
mary Timwr). — ^This  affection  appears  sometimes  to  originate  as  a  proliferous 
cyst,  the  intra-cystic  growth  gradually  encroaching  upon  and  filling  the 
cavity  of  the  cyst,  which  is  thus  converted  into  a  solid  tumor.  The  glandular 
tumor  usually  occurs  in  young  women,  and  often  accompanies  irritation  or 
other  derangement  of  the  reproductive  organs.  It  is  usually  of  slow  growth 
(occasionally,  however,  increasing  very  rapidly),  commonly  painless,  except, 
perhaps,  at  the  menstrual  periods,  movable,  circumscribed,  and  with  a  curved 
outline ;  it  is  somewhat  nodulated,  and  does  not  implicate  the  neighboring 
lymphatic  glands.  Though  often  apparently  isolated  and  unattached,  this 
form  of  tumor  is,  according  to  Birkett,  invariably  connected  with  the  tissue 
of  the  mammary  gland — sometimes  by  a  narrow  peduncle — ^and  is  inclosed 
within  the  fascia  of  that  organ.  A  section  of  the  growth  presents  a  some- 
what granular  appearance,  and  is  at  first  of  a  bluish-white  color,  becoming, 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  pinkish,  and  finally  quite  red.  A  viscid,  glairy, 
synovia-like  fluid  may  be  sometimes  expressed  from  the  cut  surface  of  the 
tumor,  but  is  very  diflferent  in  character  from  the  "cancer-juice"  of  scirrhus. 
By  microscopic  examination,  the  chronic  mammary  tumor  is  found  to  con- 
sii^t  of  gland-structure  in  various  stages  of  development,  surrounded  by  an 
investment  of  areolar  tissue  which  divides  the  growth  into  minute  lobules 
(see  Fig.  214);  the  csecal  terminations  of  the  gland-tubes  contain  epithelial 
scales.  According  to  Ranvier,  Virchow,  and  other  modern  pathologists, 
these  growths  are  really  fibrous,  sarcomatous,  or  myxomatous  tumors,  in 
which  the  presence  of  hypertrophied  gland  structure  is  a  mere  secondary 
phenomenon.  These  tumors  frequently  contain  cysts,  and  sometimes  attain 
to  a  very  large  size ;  as  in  a  case  reported  by  Le  Gros  Clark,  in  which  an 
adenocele  weighing  in  all  eleven  pounds  contained  in  a  cyst  no  less  than  two 
pints  of  milk. 

Treatment, — These  growths  sometimes  cause  little  or  no  inconvenience, 
and  remain  without  change  for  many  years ;  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  fact  that  their  removal  has  sometimes  been  followed  by  a  development 
of  cancer  in  situ,  should  make  the  surgeon  hesitate  to  recommend  excision  in 
any  case  in  which  the  tumor  is  indolent  and  not  increasing.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  treatment  should  consist  simply  in  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  general  health,  with  the  application  of  sorbefacients 
and  compression.  Should,  however,  the  tumor  assume  a  rapid  growth,  or 
should  its  presence  be  the  source  of  anxiety  to  the  patient,  excision  may  be 
practised,  and  usually  with  excellent  results.  In  such  a  case,  it  will  com- 
monly be  sufficient  to  remove  the  tumor  itself,  with  that  lobe  of  the  gland 
to  which  it  is  attached. 

Painftd  Mammary  Tumor  {Irritable  Tumxyr  of  the  Breast). — ^Two  varieties 
of  tumor  are  embraced  under  this  name,  one  of  an  adenoid  or  glandular 
character,  and  the  other  a  true  "painful  subcutaneous  tubercle"  (see  page 
4^9;.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  with  compres- 
sion, and  the  local  use  of  anodynes — or  in  excision,  which  may  be  confidently 
expected  to  give  permanent  relief. 

Sarcomata  of  the  Breast  are  chiefly  of  the  round-celled  or  spindle-celled 
ffibro-plastic)  variety,  though  myeloid  (giant-celled)  growths  are  also  occa- 
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sionally  met  with  in  this  locality.  Mammary  earcomata  often  eontain  cvsts, 
and  are  sometimes  indiatinguishable  from  encephaloid   gronths  witfiout 

microscopic  examination.  The  (^M^ 
Pio.  426.  ment  consists  in  excieion,  but  the  growth 

is  apt  to  recur. 

Cancer  of  the  Breaet.— The  brea«'  is 
the  favorite  seat  of  Scirrhus,  which  is 
also  the  most  frequent  form  in  which 
cancer  occurs  in  this  locality.  Atrophie 
Scirrhtu  is  a  term  used  by  Collia,  and 
some  other  writers,  for  those  fomu  of 
scirrhous  cancer  which  reduce  the  organ 
in  which  they  are  seated  below  the  nor- 
mal size,  while  the  term  Lardaetout 
Scirrhus  is  used  to  designate  those  tumore 
in  which,  along  with  the  cancer  cells 
there  ia  also  a  depoeit  of  a  large  quantity 
of  fat — the  name  aptly  indicating  the 
■u^"rr^>«'dT«r  ^^v^'^^Lml  brawny  feel  and  appearance  ( like  that  of 
puimi  in  ihc  Epiicopai  Hoipitmj.)  a  hog's  skin)  which  is  observed  in  cases. 

The  loTdaeems  cancer  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  cancer  "en  cuiraase"  (p.  498),  which  commonly  runs  a 
course  as  chronic  as  that  of  the  other  is  acute. 

Encephaloid  of  the  breast  is  a  much  rarer  affection  than  scirrhus,  the  pro- 
portionate number  of  cases  being  variouBly  estimated,  by  different  writers, 
as  ^m  one-twentieth  to  one-fifth.  In  some  cases,  the  tumor  appears,  micro- 
scopically, to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between  scirrhus  and  encepha- 
loid, and  to  such  growths  the  terms  A  mUe  Scirrhus  tuid  Firm  Medullary  Can- 
cer have  been  applied.  Melanoid  and  Colloid  Caiicer  are  also  occasionallv. 
but  very  rarely,  found  in  the  breast.  Many  cases  which  would  formerly 
have  been  considered  examples  of  encephaloid  cancer  of  the  breast,  are 
classed  by  modem  pathologists  na  caees  of  round-celled  or  spindle-celled  sar- 
coma.    They  are  clinically  quite  as  malignant  as  true  cancers. 

Diagnoti*. — The  structure  and  microscopic  appearance  of  these  various 
forms  of  cancer  as  well  as  their  course  and  symptoms,  have  already  been 
sufficiently  described    in  Chapter  XXVI.,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  in  thi« 

Elace  merely  recapitulate  thot^e  points  which  may  serve  to  aid  in  the  diagn<vi> 
etween  seirrhiu  and  non-malignani  solid  mammary  tumors ;  encephaloid  i- 
not  likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other  tumor,  except  certain  varieties 
of  sarcoma  which,  clinically,  are  equally  malignant. 

Scirrhua,aa  the  other  bAtid,  oTif^inaiin; 


Noit'malignani  7\iiniyri  are  Bomewhkt 
nodulated,   not  very  hard,  i 
pani«lly  elastic,  movable,  i 


Thej  are  covered  with  healthy  ikin, 
except  in  the  ulcerative  (tsge*  of  the  sar- 
comata, and  the  akin  even  then  does  not 
appear  mflltnted,  as  in  the  caie  of  scif' 


small  nudule,  is  frooi  the  Brw 

Btony  hardness,  and  soon  become*  fiird 

and  adharent  to  subjacent  tinuef.  bn*.e 

evideotl;  infiltrataPt-mang  the  itrucuin* 

which  it  is  developed. 


injt 


The  skin  become*  widely  ioTol  vol,  kai- 

Culiar  pitted  or  dimpled  appear- 
■a  the  shortening  of  variouf  k^b- 


In  an  exlrpme  dncnc. 
pitting    gives   tbe   whole   brsast  ■ 

brawny  o: 


Ir^S^ 


'  According 
than  the  left. 

'  A  remarkabie  caee  of  capiulated  acirrhi 
by  Cullingwortb,  of  Manchester. 


Tdrok  and  Wittleahofer,  the  right  breast  i*  somewhat  odoner  affected 
hu,  however,  bMQ  raoently  r«ear4*d 
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The  nipple  is  rarely  retracted,  and  the 
superficial  veins  are  not  markedly  dilated. 
There  is  seldom  much  pain,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  *'  irritable  tumor,"  and  then 
continuous,  and  of  a  neuralgic  character. 

The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands  are 
not  involved ;  there  is  no  tendency  to 
multiplication  in  internal  organs,  and, 
therefore,  no  cachexia ;  and  the  tumor, 
which  grows  slowly,  rarely  recurs  if  it 
have  been  thoroughly  excised.  (Sarco- 
mata, however,  grow  rapidly  and  are  very 
apt  to  recur.) 


The  nipple  is  commonly  retracted,  and 
the  superncial  veins  dilated.  The  pain 
is  severe,  but  not  continuous,  of  a  lanci- 
nating or  "  electric  "  character. 


The  neighboring  lymphatic  glands,  par- 
ticularly those  in  the  axilla  and  above  the 
clavicle,  become  involved  in  the  disease, 
which  is  often  attended  by  a  marked  state 
of  cachexia.  The  tumor  usually  erows 
pretty  rapidly,  is  attended  with  ulcera- 
tion often  of  a  peculiar  character  (p.  484), 
and  frequently  recurs  after  apparently 
!  thorough  removal. 

Kon-malignant  mammary  tumors  may  I       Scirrhus  is  seldom  met  with  in  persons 
occur  at  any  aee,  but  are  most  common  |  under  forty  years  of  age. 
in  women  lesstnan  forty  years  old.  I 

Prognosis. — ^The  prognosis  of  cancer  of  the  breast  is,  of  course,  unfavora- 
ble. The  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  are  those  of  encephaloidf  and  of  lardcuie&us 
scirrhus,  and  the  least  so,  those  which  assume  the  atrophic  form.  The  latter 
are  chiefly  met  with  among  old  persons,  and,  the  course  of  the  disease  being 
chronic,  death  may  ensue  irom  some  other  cause.  In  the  cuirass-like  form 
of  the  affection,  again,  life  is  often  prolonged  for  a  considerable  period  ;  in 
these  cases  the  virulence  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  expended  mainly  upon 
the  skin,  the  lymphatic  glands  and  internal  organs  not  being  implicated 
until  at  a  comparatively  late  stage.  Thickening  and  tenderness  of  the 
perioeteum  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  humerus  of  the  side  affected,  has  been 
observed  by  Snow,  and  is  by  him  supposed  to  indicate  implication  of  the 
medulla — of  course  an  unfavorable  symptom. 

Treatment — The  only  treatment  which  offers  any  prospect  of  permanent 
benefit,  in  cases  of  mammary  cancer,  is  excision  of  the  tumor,  together  with 
the  whole  mammary  gland — ^though,  as  palliative  measures,  compression  and 
the  application  of  cold  may  occasionally  be  of  service  (see  page  505).  If 
the  tumor,  though  in  the  region  of  the  breast,  do  not  appear  to  involve  the 
mammary  gland,  it  will  usually  be  sufficient  to  remove  that  portion  of  this 
organ  which  is  nearest  the  cancerous  mass — unles  the  tumor  be  below  or  on 
the  sternal  side  of  the  gland,  when,  as  the  latter  becomes  infiltrated  at  an 
early  period,  total  excision  should  be  practised. 

Operative  measures  are  not,  however,  to  be  indiscriminately  resorted  to  in 
every  instance.  Certain  cases  are  totally  unsuited  for  excision : — such  are 
those  in  which  there  are  multiple  tumors ;  in  which  there  is  extensive  impli- 
cation of  the  lymphatic  glands,  particularly  of  those  above  the  clavicle ;  in 
which  the  disease  appears  to  have  involved  internal  organs ;  in  which  there 
]»  wide-spread  ulceration ;  or  in  which  the  whole  integument  of  the  breast  is 
brawny  and  lardaceous.  The  presence  of  any  of  these  conditions  would  for- 
bid the  hope  of  being  able  to  effect  thorough  extirpation,  and  would  therefore 
render  operative  interference  improper.  Nor,  again,  would  excision  be,  as  a 
rule,  advisable,  in  a  case  of  atrophic  or  cuirass-like  cancer,  occurring  in  an 
old  person,  nor  in  any  case  in  which,  from  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient,  or  from  other  circumstances,  the  operation  would  probably  be  in 
Itself  attended  with  unusual  risk.  Excluding  all  these  cases,  however,  there 
remain  a  large  number — probably  a  majority — in  which  early  excision  is 
highly  desirable,  and  in  which  the  surgeon  should  urge  its  performance. 
The  reasons  upon  which  this  advice  is  grounded  have  already  been  given 
("page  505).  Slight  brawniness  of  the  integument,  limited  ulceration,  mod- 
erate adhesion  to  subjacent  structures,  or  even  slight  lymphatic  implication, 
though  unfavorable  circumstances,  do  not  necessarily  contra-indicate  the 
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operation.  While  no  rule  of  universal  applicatioD  can  be  laid  dowD  upon 
this  subject,  the  surgeon  will  not,  I  think,  have  cause  to  regret  his  deciginn. 
who  operatea  in  those  cafies  (and  those  only)  in  which  it  appears  practicable 
to  safely  extirpate  the  entire  mass  of  disease.  When  excision  is  to  be  liuiie 
at  all,  it  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been  B.scrr- 
taincd,  there  being  no  advantage  to  be  gained  by  delay.  Cawiia  may  be 
employed  in  some  rare  cases  to  which  the  knife  may  be  deemed  ioapplicable 
(see  page  505).  Recurrent  ffrowtkg  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  detected, 
with  the  same  limitations  as  in  the  case  of  the  primary  tumor. 

EzciBioa  of  the  Mammary  Gland. — The  operation  is  thus  performed:  The 
patient,  being  in  the  recumbent  posture,  is  thoroughly  etherized,  and  her 
clotliing  so  arranged  a&  fairly  to  expose  the  breast  and  upper  extremitv. 
The  arm  is  then  held  out  of  the  way  by  an  assistant,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  render  tense  the  fibres  of  the  pectoral  muscle.  If  the  tumor  be  Don- 
malignant  and  of  moderate  size,  a  single  incision  ivill  suffice ;  this  may  be  a 
simple  oblique  cut  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres ;  or,  if  more  nmni 
be  required,  may  be  made  In  the  form  of  a  double  curve,  or  S-  In  '^'^ 
removal  of  nialignant  growths,  however,  the  affected  portion  of  integument 
must  itself  be  excised  ;  and  here  two  semilunar  incisions  may  be  employed, 
one  below  and  the  other  above  the  nipple,  which  is  included  between  them. 
or  a  double  S  incision  (Fig.  235),  or,  if  the  tumor  be  very  large,  an  oblique 
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incision  over  its  upper  part,  and  two  shorter  longitudinal  incisions  meeting 
below  the  nipple,  which  is  thus  removed  with  a  triangular  portion  of  the 
skin.  In  other  cases,  again,  the  sui^on  may  prefer  a  circular  or  an  oval 
incision  around  the  nipple,  as  advised  by  the  late  Mr.  CoUis,  of  Dublin. 
The  particular  line  of  incision  is  a  matter  of  but  small  importance,  provided 
that  care  be  taken  to  remove  every  part  of  the  integument  which  appear> 
adherent  or  infiltrated.  Having  completed  his  external  incisions,  the  ^ur 
geon  dissects  rapidly  down  to  the  pectoral  muscle,  and  turns  up  the  edsre  •■'i 
the  mammary  gland  (Fig.  427  J,  which  may  then  often  be  separated  by  ih-' 
fingers,  aided  by  a  few  strokes  of  the  knife.  In  other  cases,  a  portion  of 
the  pectoralis  itself  may  require  removal,  and  I  have  occasionally  bivi^ 
obliged  to  carry  the  dissection  so  deep  as  to  expoee  even  the  sur&ce  of  ih<' 
ribs  and  the  intercostal  muscles. 
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When,  by  careful  examination  of  both  tumor  and  wound,  the  surgeon  has 
satisfied  himself  that  all  the  diseased  structure  has  been  removed,  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  state  of  the  axillary  glands.  It  may  happen  that 
a  single  gland  is  enlarged,  but  not  markedly  indurated,  ana  that  it  is  so, 
apparently,  as  the  result  of  transmitted  irritation,  rather  than  from  being 
it4«elf  carcinomatous.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  axilla  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  the  gland  being  watched,  however,  and,  if  necessary,  sub- 
sequently removed  by  a  separate  operation.  If  the  axillary  glands  are 
evidently  involved  in  the  disease,  though  not  so  extensively  implicated  as  to 
forbid  operative  treatment  altogether,  it  is  usually  advised  that  they  should 
be  removed,  the  upper  extremity  of  the  incision  being  extended  as  far  as 
necessary  for  this  purpose.  This  is  the  course  which  I  have  myself  alwajrs 
pursued,  and  it  is,  as  mentioned,  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  most 
authors.  It  is  but  right  to  add,  however,  that  the  late  Mr.  Collis  (for  whose 
opinion  I  have  the  highest  respect)  deprecated  incisions  into  the  axilla  in 
almost  all  cases,  believing  that  such  incisions  were  apt  to  be  followed  by  the 
development  of  lardaceous  cancer  of  the  arm  and  side,  and  that  they  were 
likely  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient.  When  axillary  glands  are  to  be 
removed,  they  should  as  far  as  possible  be  enucleated  with  the  fingers  and 
handle  of  the  scalpel,  rather  than  excised — the  use  of  the  edge  or  point  of 
the  knife  being,  in  the  deep  portions  of  the  axilla,  attended  with  considerable 
rwk.  If  the  implicated  glands  should  unfortunately  be  so  deeply  attached 
as  not  to  admit  of  complete  removal,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  draw 
down  the  mass  and  throw  a  strong  ligature  around  its  base,  cutting  off  the 
part  below  the  seat  of  strangulation,  in  hope  that  the  remainder  may  be 
destroyed  by  sloughing. 

The  wound  left  by  the  operation  of  excision  of  the  breast  should  be  simply 
dressed.  A  few  ligatures  only  are  commonly  required ;  the  lips  of  the  wound 
are  brought  together  with  a  few  points  of  suture,  or  with  adhesive  strips,  a 
piece  of  oiled  lint,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  being  then  applied,  and  held  in 
place  with  strips  of  plaster  or  a  light  bandage.  The  arm  should  be  laid 
across  the  chest,  so  as  to  relax  the  parts,  and  thus  facilitate  union,  but  should 
not  be  closely  confined.  The  mortality  from  the  operation  is  small,  in  view 
of  the  extent  of  the  wound,  being,  even  in  hospital  practice,  less  than  ten 
per  cent.  Of  147  cases  of  mammary  cancer  operated  on  by  Syme,  only  10 
terminated  fatally,  while  the  result  in  55  excisions  of  the  breast  for  non- 
malignant  tumors  was  uniformly  successful.  The  chief  risks  are  from  the 
development  of  erysipelas  or  pyaemia.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  excised 
the  breast  with  scissors^  the  parts  being  previously  rendered  insensible  by 
using  the  ether  spray,  and  the  same  plan  has  been  since  successfully  adopted 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore. 

I>r.  T.  (r.  Thomas  has  suggested  an  ingenious  mode  of  removing  non- 
malignant  mammary  tumors  without  the  production  of  deformity.  He 
makes  a  curved  incision  immediately  below  the  breast,  turns  up  the  gland, 
and  enucleates  the  morbid  growth  from  beneath.  The  gland  is  then  re- 
placed, and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  entirely  hidden  from  view. 

The  Mammary  Gland  in  the  Male  may  occasionally  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease; thus  it  has  been  found  hypertrophied,  and  has  been  known  to  furnish 
a  secretion  of  milk,  while  it  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  cystic  or  adenoid 
growths,  or  of  cancer.  Wagstaffe  has  collected  71  cases  of  the  latter  form 
of  disease  occurring  in  this  situation.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  for 
f«imilar  affections  in  the  female. 

60 
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CHAPTER   XL. 

HERNIA. 

The  term  HemiasigrMes  a  protrusion  of  any  portion  of  the  viscera  through 
an  abnormal  opening  in  the  walls  of  the  cavity  within  which  the  protruded 
part  is  naturally  contained.  A  protrusion  through  a  norma/ aperture  is  not 
a  hernia ;  thus  the  term  is  never  applied  to  a  protrusion  of  the  bowel  throujrh 
the  anus,  or  of  the  womb  through  the  vulva.  Hemiae  of  the  brain  and  nt' 
the  thoracic  viscera  have  already  been  considered  in  previous  portion?  <»t* 
the  volume  ;  and  the  subject  for  discussion  in  this  place  is  therefore  limitnl 
to  Abdominal  HemiUj  or,  as  it  is  familiarly  called,  Rupture, 

Any  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes  may  give  passage  to  a  hernia,  but 
rupture  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  the  muscular  and  tendinous  struetun^ 
are  comparatively  weak,  as  where  the  spermatic  cord  or  round  ligament 
issues  from  the  abdomen,  where  the  femoral  vessels  pass  into  the  thigh,  or  at 
the  umbilicus. 

Causes  of  Hernia. 

The  Predisposing  Causes  of  rupture  may  be  divided  into  such  as  pertain 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient,  as  age,  sex,  etc.,  and  such  a8  pertain 
to  the  looctl  condition  of  the  part  in  which  the  hernia  subpequently  occur?: 
the  latter  are  called  by  Birkett  the  Inciting  Causes,  The  Immefiinte  or 
Exciting  Cause  of  rupture,  when  any  such  can  be  alleged,  is  usually  sh»n3t' 
violent  exertion,  as  in  lifting,  coughing,  or  straining. 

General  Prediflposing  Causes.  1.  Age, — The  majority  of  cases  of  hernia 
are  developed  in  infancy,  or  early  adult  life ;  more,  that  is,  before  the  aLi 
of  thirty-five  years  than  afterwards.  This  statement  is  contrary  to  thf 
ordinarily  received  doctrine,  but  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  n- 
searches  of  Mr.  Kingdon  (of  the  City  of  London  Truss  Society ),  Mr.  Birknu 
and  Mr.  Croft.  As,  however,  the  number  of  infants  an<i  young  penum.-  in 
every  community  is  much  larger  than  that  of  adults,  the  rehiiive  frequenrv 
of  hernia  is  greater  as  old  age  approaches.  Thus  advancing  age  may  U 
considered  a  predisposing  cause  of  hernia. 

2.  Sex, — The  male  sex  is  unquestionably  more  predisposed  to  the  o<Niir- 
rence  of  hernia  than  the  female,  the  proportion  for  all  ages  and  forms  of  tb« 
disease  being,  according  to  Croft,  about  three  to  one.  The  difference  t^  m-  -^t 
marked  in  infancy  and  early  childhood,  on  account  of  the  frequencv  oi  a 
congenital  malformation  in  the  male,  which  will  be  presently  referred  Ux 

3.  Occupation, — The  majority  of  cases  of  hernia  occur  among  the  laboring 
classes,  but  there  does  not  appear,  according  to  Kingdon,  to  be  any  dmn 
connection  traceable  between  the  development  of  rupture  and  the  pursait  of 
any  particular  occupation. 

4.  Inheritance, — A  predisposition  to  hernia  is  frequently  inherited,  thf 
first  year  of  life  being  that  in  which  the  hereditary  influence  is  most  markt^i. 
The  anatomical  peculiarities  on  which  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hernia  at 
this  early  age  depends,  are,  (1)  imperfect  closure  of  the  ventral  orifice  «ii* 
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the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  and  persisting  patulousness  of  that 
canal,  and  (2)  abnormal  lengthening  of  the  mesentery.  The  first-named 
malformation  is  always,  and  the  second  often,  probably,  of  congenital  origin ; 
they  will  be  again  referred  to  under  the  heading  of  inciting  causes. 

Local  Predisposing  or  Inciting  Causes.  1.  Wbundsy  etc. — The  occurrence 
of  hernia  is  occasionally  predisposed  to  by  wounds  or  subcutaneous  lacera- 
tions of  the  abdominal  parietes.  Ventral  hernia  usually  results  under  these 
circumstances  (see  page  375),  but  if  the  wound  be  suitably  situated,  inguinal, 
or  any  other  form  of  hernia  may  ensue. 

2.  Weakening  of  the  Abdominal  Parietes,  as  the  r^ult  of  previous  inflam- 
mation, abscess,  etc.,  or  from  over-distension  by  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 
uterus,  by  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  the  omentum  or  mesentery,  or  by  the 
development  of  ovarian  tumors,  or  of  ascites,  may  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  hernia. 

3.  A  Patulous  Condition  of  the  Vaginal  Process  of  the  Peritoneum,  or  of  its 
VetUral  Orifice,  is  a  frequent  predisposing  cause  of  hernia.  It  is  known  that 
the  testicles  are,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  foetal  life,  situated  in  the  lumbar 
region,  whence  they  gradually  descend  into  the  scrotum.  During  their 
desicent,  they  are  behind  and  partially  invested  by  the  peritoneum,  a  pro- 
longation of  which  membrane  accompanies  them  into  the  scrotum,  where  it 
forms  the  tunica  vaginalis  on  either  siae.  This  vaginal  process  oftheperitotieum 
at  first  forms  one  common  sac  with  that  of  the  peritoneum  itself,  and  the 
communication  between  them  often  persists  at  birth,  or  even  a  month  or  two 
later.  Usually,  however,  about  the  period  of  birth,  the  vaginal  process 
divides  into  two  portions,  by  the  contraction  of  the  sheath  and  the  formation 
of  adhesions  between  its  sides,  at  about  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  epidid- 
ymis. The  lower  portion  invests  the  testicle  (forming  the  tunica  vaginalis 
propria  testis),  while  the  upper  portion  lies  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord, 
and  constitutes  the  twiica  vaginalis  propria  funiculi.  In  the  normal  state, 
the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  testicle  continues  through  life  as  a  closed  sac, 
while  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the  cord  becomes  obliterated  and  converted  into 
a  delicate  fibrous  hand.  It  not  unfrequently  happens,  however,  that  the 
funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  persists  as  a  tube  of  small  calibre, 
cloesed  at  both  ends,  or,  more  rarely,  that  either  its  ventral  or  testicular  ori- 
fice, or  both,  remain  patulous.  The  testicular  orifice  is,  of  course,  that  by 
which  the  funicular  portion  communicates  in  foetal  life  with  the  testicular 
portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum,  while  the  ventral  orifice  is 
that  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  general  cavity  of  the  peritoneum, 
and  corresponds  in  position  with  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  From  the 
abfjve  brief  anatomical  descrii)tion,  it  can  be  readily  understood  that  a  patu- 
lous state  of  the  vaginal  process,  or  of  its  ventral  orifice,  would  predispose 
the  person  in  whom  it  existed  to  the  occurrence  of  rupture. 

4.  A  Relaxed  and  Elongated  Condition  of  the  Mesentery  acts  as  a  predis- 
ponug  cause  of  hernia.  That  the  mesentery  is  actually  elongated,  in  many 
caaes  of  hernia,  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt — for  the  bowel  could  not 
descend  aa  low  as  it  is  observed  to  do  in  the  scrotum,  were  its  mesenteric 
attachments  not  abnormally  relaxed — ^but  whether  this  relaxation  and 
elongation  be  a  cause  or  consequence  of  hernia,  is  a  difierent  question ;  that 
it  is  often  a  cause  of  rupture,  is  rendered  probable,  as  pointed  out  by  Birkett, 
by  the  facts  that  (1)  persons  with  a  hernial  sac  are  more  troubled  by  the 
descent  of  a  hernia  wnen  out  of  health  than  at  other  times;  (2)  persons  of 
a  relaxed  frame  are  more  apt  than  others  to  become  subjects  of  nernia,  as 
they  advance  in  life ;  and  (3)  in  middle-aged  persons  of  either  sex,  affected 
iritn  hernia,  the  abdominal  viscera  generally  are  less  firmly  held  in  place 
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by  their  peritoneal  attachments,  than  in  those  who  have  no  disposition  to 
hernia.  This  elongation  of  the  mesentery  may,  as  just  mentioned,  be  due 
to  a  relaxed  state  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  acquired  at  any  period  of  life,  or 
may  probably,  in  some  cases  at  least,  be  of  con^nital  origin. 

6.  The  Ghradual  Stretching  and  Protrusion  of  the  Parietal  Peritoneum  at 
weak  parts  of  the  abdominal  wall,  as  the  result  of  frequently  repeated  mu^ 
cular  exertion,  of  coughing,  of  straining  at  stool,  or  in  urinating,  etc.,  may 
act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  hernia,  by  leading  to  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  a  sac  or  pouch  into  which  the  viscera  may  be  received,  this  pouch 
then  constituting  the  «ac  of  the  hernia. 

6.  The  existence  of  phimosis  appears  in  some  cases  to  act  as  a  predispos- 
ing cause  of  hernia  by  causing  straining  in  micturition. 

Immediate  or  Exciting  Causes. — In  the  majority  of  instances,  probably, 
a  hernia  is  slowly  developed,  and  may  not  attract  the  patient's  attention 
until  fully  formed ;  in  other  cases,  however,  the  rupture  occurs  suddenly,  as 
the  result  of  a  fisiU,  or  of  some  violent  muscular  effort 

Nomenclature. 

Hernise  are  classified  according  to  their  (1)  loealUy,  as  inguinal,  femoral 
scrotal,  umbilical,  etc. ;  (2)  condition,  as  reducible,  irreducible,  strangulated, 
etc.;  (3)  contents,  as  intestinal  (enterocele),  omental  (epiplocele),  vesical 
(cystocele),  etc. ;  and  (4)  period  of  development,  as  congenital,  infantile,  etc. 
The  latter  mode  of  classification  is,  however,  incorrect,  as  many  cases  of 
so-called  congenital  and  infantile  hernia  do  not  occur  until  adult  life. 

Structure  of  a  Hernia. 

The  hernia  consists  essentially  of  a  sac  and  its  contents,  the  tissues  external 
to  the  sac  being  the  skin,  subcutaneous  fascia,  etc.,  of  the  part  in  which  the 
hernia  occurs.  In  some  instances  the  sac  is  wholly  or  partially  deficient,  &» 
in  csecal  and  vesical  hemise,  certain  congenital  umbilical  hemixe,  and  in 
ventral  hemise  resulting  from  penetrating  wounds.  With  these  exceptii»D«, 
every  hernia  has  a  sac  (or  peritoneal  investment),  that  part  which  ci»m- 
municates  with  the  peritoneal  cavitv  being  the  neck,  and  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  protruded  viscera  being  the  body  of  the  sac. 

VarietieB  of  the  Hernial  Sac. — ^There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of  thf 
hernial  sac,  the  congenital  and  the  acquired. 

1.  The  Congenital  Sac  consists  of  the  patulous  vaginal  proce»  of  i»eri- 
toneum,  or  of  its  funicular  portion,  and  is  therefore  only  met  with  in  Uk^ 
forms  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  which  are  often,  though  improperly,  tenDt>»l 
congenital  and  infantile.  It  may  exist  through  life  as  a  pouch,  communicatiui: 
with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  without  ever  becoming  the  seat  of  an  actual  hernia. 

2.  The  Acquired  Sac  is  slowly  developed  bv  the  gradual  stretching  of  a 
portion  of  the  parietal  peritoneum,  as  the  result  of  frequently  repeated  pres- 
sure from  within,  exercised  by  the  organs  which  ultimately  form  the  om- 
tents  of  the  hernia.  This  is  the  form  of  sac  which  exists  in  the  onlinarr 
oblique  and  direct  inguinal  hemise,  as  well  as  in  femoral  hernia,  and  in 
those  which  occur  in  other  regions. 

The  mode  of  development  of  the  acquired  hernial  sac  has  been  particularlT 
studied  by  Cloquet  and  Demeaux,  and  is  well  described  by  Birkett.  Whtrn 
the  parietal  peritoneum  first  protrudes  through  the  abdominal  wall,  the 
widest  portion  of  the  sac  is  that  which  communicates  with  the  peritooeai 
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cavitj,  but  in  the  fully  formed  sac,  the  neck  is  smaller  than  the  body,  the 
sac  being  puckered  like  the  mouth  of  a  purse,  by  the  constriction  of  the 
fibrous  or  muscular  ring  through  which  the  hernia  has  escaped.  In  this 
stage  of  the  hernial  sac's  development,  which  is  called  the  period  of  fomior 
tfon,  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself  exercises  no  constriction  upon  the  protruded 
viscus,  and  the  puckering  which  has  been  described  disappears  upon  reduc- 
tion of  the  hernia,  or  upon  division  of  the  ring  of  the  abdominal  wall  through 
which  the  rupture  has  occurred.  At  a  later  stage,  the  period  of  organization, 
the  puckered  folds  at  the  neck  of  the  sac  adhere  together,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  fat  disappears  from  the  adjacent  subserous  areolar  tissue,  this  be- 
coming converted  into  an  indurated  and  vascular  ring  which  is  said  to  con- 
tain a  layer  of  contractile  fibres.  In  this  stage,  the  neck  of  the  sac  exer- 
cises an  essential  constricting  power,  and  requires  to  be  divided  if  the 
hernia  becomes  strangulated.  The  ultimate  stage  is  the  period  of  contrao- 
Hon;  as  soon  as  a  hernia  ceases  to  descend,  the  orifice  of  the  sac  manifests  a 
disposition  to  contract,  aad  may  even  become  obliterated,  thus  accomplish- 
ing the  cure  of  the  disease — as  is  occasionally  witnessed  in  the  hernise  of 
infants,  and  more  rarely  in  those  of  adults.  During  this  stage,  the  ring 
which  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  sac  becomes  thicker,  and  of  a  fibrous  or 
cartilaginous  hardness.  If  the  hernia  protrude  in  this  stage,  strangulation 
is  very  apt  to  occur. 

The  sac  of  a  hernia  is  thus  at  first  thin  and  translucent,  but  often  at  a 
later  period  becomes  thick  and  indurated,  and  may  even  become  the  seat  of 
calcareous  degeneration ;  in  other  instances,  as  in  cases  of  large  umbilical 
hernia,  the  sac  may  by  distension  become  extremely  attenuated. 

The  aperture  in  the  abdominal  wall  through  which  a  hernia  has  escaped 
eventually  assumes  a  more  or  less  circular  outline,  and  oflen  becomes  en- 
larged ;  it  may  become  displaced  by  the  weight  of  the  protruding  viscera, 
being  usually  dragged  downwards  and  towards  the  median  line  of  the  body ; 
thus,  in  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia  of  long  standing,  the  internal  may  come 
to  be  placed  directly  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring.  The  superficial 
tissues  frequently  become  thinned  and  stretched,  but,  if  a  truss  have  been 
employed  for  a  long  time,  may  be  indurated  and  thickened  from  the  pressure 
of  the  pad  of  the  instrument. 

Contents  of  the  Hernial  Sac. — Almost  any  of  the  viscera  may  be  occa- 
Mooally  found  in  hernias,  but  the  parts  most  usually  protruded  are  the  bowel 
and  omentum.  The  small  intestine,  and  particularly  the  ileum,  is  much 
more  fre<iuently  involved  in  a  hernia  than  the  large  intestine :  only  a  portion 
»*f  the  calibre  of  the  gut  may  enter  the  sac,  or  a  large  coil  of  bowel  with  its 
me}«enteric  attachment.  In  some  very  large  herniie,  almost  the  whole  of  the 
t^mall  intestine  may  descend  into  the  sac.  When  long  protruded,  the  bowel 
becomes  thickened  and  contracted,  and  of  a  grayish  hue  externally ;  its 
mesentery  at  the  same  time  becomes  hypertrophied  and  vascular.  tVhen 
the  sac  of  a  hernia  is  habitually  occupied  by  omentum,  the  latter  tissue  be- 
comes indurate<l  and  thickened,  and  oilen  matted  together  into  a  conical 
mass,  the  apex  of  which  corresponds  to  the  neck  of  the  sac.  The  omental 
veins  become  distended  and  varicose,  and  apertures  or  depressions  ollen 
exist  in  the  dense  mass,  into  which  a  knuckle  of  intestine  may  slip,  and  be- 
come strangulated,  When  a  hernial  sac  contains  both  bowel  and  omentum, 
the  latter  usually  protrudes  in  front  of,  and  may  completely  surround,  the 
gut.  CyaU  sometimes  exist  in  the  protruded  omentum,  and  may,  in  the 
operation  of  herniotomy,  confuse  the  surgeon  by  their  resemblance  to 
knuckles  of  intestine.  In  addition  to  the  viscera  which  are  contained  in 
the  hernial  sac,  a  certain  amount  of  ^^ou^/utd  always  exists  in  its  interior: 
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under  ordinary  circumstances  the  quantity  is  but  amall,  but  if  the  hernia 
become  inflamed  or  Btrangulated,  may  be  very  much  increased.  Adhonon* 
often  exist  in  the  sac  of  an  old  hernia,  gluing  together  the  contained  viscera, 
or  bin<ling  them  to  tbe  wall  of  the  aac  itself;  while  recent,  these  adhesions 
are  soil  and  easily  separated,  but  in  cases  of  long  standing  they  become  firm 
and  form  an  impediment  to  reduction.  Loose  Bodies,  consisting  apparently 
of  detached  appendices  epiploicEe,  are  occasionally  found  in  the  interior  of  a 
hernial  sac. 

Hydrocele  or  Dropsy  of  a  Hernial  Sao  is  the  name  given  to  an  unusual 
condition  which  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  bottom  of  a 
hernial  sac,  the  communication  of  wbicb  with  the  abdominal  cavity  is  oc- 
cluded, either  by  obliteration  of  the  orifice,  or  by  the  formation  of  adhesions 
between  the  wall  of  the  aac  and  the  viscera  which  occupy  its  upper  portion. 
Cases  of  this  form  of  disease,  which,  rare  in  any  situation,  is  ^rticuiarly  ^i 
in  connection  with  femoral  rupture,  have  been  recorded  by  Pott,  Peiietan, 
Boyer,  Lawrence,  Curling,  Erichsen,  Langton,  and  W.  F.  Atlee,  of  this  city, 
Tbe  treatmeiU  consists  in  evacuating  the  fluid  by  means  of  a  trocar  and 
canula,  and,  as  advised  by  Langdon,  if  the  efftision  recurs,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  seton. 
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Symptoms  op  Hernia  in  General. 

The  patient  oft«n  experiences  a  sensation  of  weakness  in  the  groin  or  other 
region  in  which  a  hernia  is  about  to  occur,  before  any  protrusion  takes  place. 
There  is  also  frequently  a  decided  fiil- 
nesa  in  the  part,  which  ia  most  marked 
in  the  erect  posture,  or  upon  cxtntractinfr 
the  abdominal  muecles.  The  hernia,  if 
gradually  developed,  appears  as  a  small 
tumor,  not  larger,  at  firat,  perhaps  thin 
the  tip  of  the  finger,  which  can  be  re- 
duced by  pressure,  and  which  disappear 
spontaneously  when  the  recumbent  p*- 
ture  is  assumed.  In  young  children,  thr 
hernia  is  often  of  considerable  size  when 
first  noticed,  and  the  same  is  true  "f 
those  cases  of  rupture  which  are  fud- 
deniy  developed  as  the  result  of  violt-oi 
exertion ;  in  the  latter  cases,  the  fiirma- 
tion  of  the  hernia  is  often  attendi-d  wiih 
pain.  A  fiilly  developed  hernia  funn* 
a  round  or  oval  tumor,  usually  bmadt'r 
below  than  above  (the  neet  of  the  her 
nia),  increasing  in  siee  when  the  patient 
stands  up,  holds  his  breath,  or  couth-', 
either  subsiding  spontaneously  when  ihf 
patient  lies  down,  or  being  readily  Tf- 
SciDuibctnii  inachiid;  ■,  patiiionor  left  duced  within  the  abdomen  by  ei-nil'' 
toiii.  (Froqi»p»iieinorDr  c.B.N«icred«)  pressure,  and  reappearing  upOD  the  r*- 
sumption  of  the  erort  poeture.  When 
the  patient  coughs,  a  distinct  impttlse  may  be  commonly  perceived  in  thr 
hernial  tumor.  The  cyrnptoros  of  hernia  are  somewhat  modified  by  tht 
nature  of  tbe  contents. 
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Intestiiial  Hernia  or  Enterocele. — ^When  the  hernia  contains  bowel  only, 
the  tumor  is  smooth,  gurgles  under  pressure,  and  is  ofien  tympanitic  and 
resonant  when  percussed.  The  hernia  is  often  the  seat  of  borborygmus  or 
flatulent  rumbling.  The  impulse  on  coughing  is  well  marked,  and  the  pa- 
tient frequently  complains  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  of  an  uncomfortable 
dragging  feeling.  Reduction  is  attended  with  gurgling,  and  with  a  peculiar, 
characteristic  sensation,  which,  when  once  felt,  can  scarcely  be  mistaken, 
and  which  is  spoken  of  by  some  writers  as  the  "slip"  or  "flop"  of  a  hernia. 

Omental  Hernia  or  Epiplocele. — In  these  cases  the  tumor  is  irregular  and 
comparatively  ill-deflned,  having  a  doughy  feel,  and  with  a  less  distinct  im- 
pulse on  coughing  than  in  the  form  of  the  disease  last  described ;  reduction 
is  effected  gradually,  and  without  the  characteristic  gurgling  sensation  which 
has  been  referred  to.  Omental  hernia  is  said  to  be  most  frequent  on  the 
left  side,  and  is  chiefly  seen  in  adults. 

Kxed  Hernia  or  Entero-Epiplocele. — In  these  cases  the  symptoms  of  the 
intestinal  and  omental  hernia  are  variously  combined. 

CflDcal  Hernia  is  of  course  confined  to  the  right  side,  and  is  commonly 
irreducible,  from  that  portion  of  csecum  which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum 
forming  adhesions  to  the  subjacent  structures. 

HeiniflB  of  the  Stomach  or  Bladder  are  of  rare  occurrence;  the  former 
i^Oadroede)  has  been  observed  in  the  inguinal  and  umbilical  regions,  and  in 
cases  of  diaphragmatic  rupture ;  there  are  no  distinctive  symptoms  by  which 
it  can  be  certainly  recognized  during  life.  Hernia  of  the  bladder  (  Oydocde) 
is  irreducible,  and  attended  with  difficult  micturition ;  urine  may  be  made 
to  flow  by  compressing  the  tumor. 

Hernia  of  the  Ovary  is  occasionally  met  with,  Hamilton  having  collected 
13  cases,  to  which  Balleray  has  added  5  others. 

Treatment  of  Reducible  Hermtia. 

The  treatment  of  reducible  hernia  may  be  pcUliaiive,  or  may  aim  at  eflect- 
ing  a  radical  cure. 

Palliatiye  Treatment. — This  consists  in  preventing  the  descent  of  the 
hernia  by  the  application  of  a  suitable  truss  or  bandage.  In  cases  of  um- 
bilical and  ventral  rupture,  an  elastic  band  and  pad  may  be  the  best  means 
of  retention,  but  a  truss  is  preferable  for  the  ordinary  forms  of  hernia.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  enter  into  any  discussion  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
many  forms  of  truss  which  are  offered  by  their  respective  inventors  to  the 
profession  and  the  public,  but  shall  merely  mention  what  may  be  considered 
the  requisites  of  a  good  truss. 

A  Tru99  consists  essentially  of  a  pad  and  a  spring;  the  pad  should  be  firm, 
slightly  convex  upon  the  surface  (except  in  particular  cases),  of  an  oval  or 
elongated  triangular  shape,  and  sufficiently  large  to  compress  not  only  the 
aperture  through  which  the  hernia  escapes,  but  the  whole  canal  through 
which  it  has  passed  to  reach  the  surface.  The  pad  may  be  of  buckskin, 
firmly  stufi*ed,  of  polished  wood,  or  of  such  other  material  as  may  be  found 
by  experience  to  produce  least  irritation  of  the  skin,  some  patients  in  this 
respect  difiering  from  others.'  In  certain  cases,  in  which  the  ring  through 
which  the  hernia  protrudes  is  very  large,  the  ordinary  convex,  oval,  or  tri- 
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angular  pad  may  be  advantageously  replaced  by  one  of  a  horseshoe  or  ring 
shape,  as  recommended  by  Mr.  J.  Wood,  or  by  a  pad  containing  a  spird 
spring,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Holthouse.  As  a  rule,  the  plate  which  forms 
the  back  of  the  pad  should  be  made  of  the  same  piece  of  metal  as  the  spring, 
while  the  bearing  of  the  pad  should  be  not  directly  inwards,  but  somewhat 
upwards  as  well,  the  particular  angle  varying  according  to  the  shape  of  tlie 
patient's  abdomen.  The  spring  of  a  truss  is. made  of  metal  (covered  with 
buckskin  or  leather),  and  curved  so  as  to  pass  around  the  patient's  trunk, 
just  above  the  rim  of  the  pelvis;  it  should  not  touch  except  at  the  point  of 
counterpressure,  which,  in  the  ordinary  single-pad  truss,  is  at  the  patient's 
hip,  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  of  the  rupture — and  at  this  point  the  spring 
should  be  beaten  thin,  curved  to  fit  the  part,  and  suitably  padded.  Tlie 
spring  should  be  elastic,  and  should  exercise  just  enough  force  to  keep  the 
hernia  reduced,  without  pressing  so  deeply  as  to  cause  absorption  of  the  ab- 
dominal parietes.  From  the  free  end  of  the  spring,  a  leather  strap  passes  to 
the  pad,  thus  completing  the  circle  around  the  patient's  pelvis,  while,  for  ad- 
ditional security,  another  strap  may  pass  from  the  body  of  the  spring  along 
the  fold  of  the  buttock  and  around  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  be  fastened 
to  a  button  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  pad. 

In  many  cases,  particularly  in  those  of  persons  with  fat  and  pendulous 
abdomens,  it  is  difficult  to  keep  a  hernia  reduced  except  by  using  a  spring 
of  such  force  as  to  produce  great  discomfort,  besides  incurring  the  risk  of 
encouraging  the  development  of  a  rupture  on  the  opposite  side ;  under  such 
circumstances,  it  will  be  better  to  employ  a  double-pad  truss,  thus  affording 
support  to  both  sides  of  the  abdomen.  The  points  of  counterpressure,  when 
such  an  instrument  is  used,  are  situated  on  either  side  of  the  spine.  The 
double-pad  truss  is,  of  course,  necessary  in  cases  of  double  hernia. 

Before  applying  a  truss,  the  hernia  should  be  completely  reduced,  and  the 
apparatus  then  adjusted  while  the  patient  is  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  the 
truss  may  be  left  off  at  night,  being  removed  after  the  patient  is  in  bed  and 
re-applied  before  he  rises,  but  should  be  constantly  worn  at  other  times. 
Every  one  who  is  ruptured  should  be  provided  with  at  least  two  trusses,  w 
that  if  one  break,  another  may  be  immediately  substituted ;  and  it  is  well  to 
have  one  furnished  with  a  plain  wooden  pad,  for  use  while  bathing,  etc.  If 
the  pad  of  a  truss  tend  to  produce  chafing,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  hot 
weather,  the  part  should  be  frequently  washed  with  alum  and  whiskey,  or 
cologne  water,  and  well  dusted  with  ordinary  toilet  powder,  or  lyeopodium. 
The  necessity  of  constantly  wearing  the  truss,  and  of  never  permitting  the 
descent  of  the  hernia,  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon.  The  only  cir- 
cumstance which  should  be  allowed  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  instrument,  is 
the  presence  of  an  undescended  testis  in  such  a  part  of  the  inguinal  canal 
as  to  render  the  pressure  of  the  truss-pad  unbearable;  and  even  such  a  ca* 
should  not  be  abandoned  without  an  attempt  to  effect  the  desired  object  by 
trying  various  forms  of  apparatus. 

As  a  test  for  the  efficiency  of  a  truss,  Erichsen  advises  that  the  patient 
should  be  directed  to  cough,  while  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  chair,  leaning 
forwards,  and  with  the  legs  extended  and  widely  separated ;  if  the  hernia 
do  not  slip  down  behind  the  pad  under  these  circumstances,  the  instrument 
may  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Radical  Cure  of  Hernia. — ^In  those  cases  in  which  the  vaginal  process  of 
the  peritoneum  constitutes  the  sac  of  a  hernia  {congenital  me),  the  applica- 
tion of  a  well-fitting  truss  will  occasionally  effect  a  cure  (particularly  if  the 
patient  be  an  infant),  by  inducing  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the 
opposing  sides  of  the  canal,  and  thus  imitating  the  process  of  nature  in  ac^ 
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complishiiig  the  closure  of  the  part.  In  the  other  forms  of  hernia,  in  which 
the  sac  is  slowly  developed  (acquired  sac),  it  may  be  possible  to  prevent  the 
formation  of  the  sac  by  the  employment  of  a  truss ;  but  when  once  formed, 
all  that  can  usually  be  hoped  for,  in  the  use  of  the  instrument,  is  to  check 
the  further  enlargement  of  the  sac  by  keeping  the  hernia  constantly  reduced, 
though  Dr.  C.  T.  Hunter  has  recorded  a  case  in  which,  by  the  patient's  con- 
stantly pressing  the  testicle  of  the  affected  side  against  the  inguinal  ring,  the 
gland  eventually  became  fixed  in  that  situation,  and  thus  effected  a  cure. 

Castration,  excision  of  the  sac,  ligation  or  scarification  of  its  neck,  and 
acupuncturation,  have  at  various  times  been  recommended  and  practised,  in 
the  hope  of  producing  a  radical  cure  of  hernia,  but  are  now  matters  chiefly 
of  historical  interest,  though  excision  (with  antiseptic  precautions)  has  been 
recently  revived  by  Pauly  and  Czerny.  The  injection  of  the  sac  with  the 
tincture  of  iodine  has  been  advantageously  resorted  to  by  J.  Pancoast,  as 
haa  the  injection,  outside  of  the  sac,  of  an  extract  of  white  oak  bark  by  G. 
Heaton  and  J.  H.  Warren,  of  Boston.  Gerdy's  operation,  which  consisted 
in  simply  invaginating  a  portion  of  the  sac  and  superjacent  integuments,  by 

Sushing  them  up  with  the  finger  into  the  canal  through  w^hich  the  rupture 
escended,  and  holding  them  up  with  sutures,  while  adhesion  was  promoted 
by  the  application  of  liq.  ammonise  to  remove  the  cuticle  of  the  invaginated 
part,  has  been  revived  with  various  modifications  and  improvements  by 
Syme,  Fayrer,  Wutzer,  Wells,  Davies,  Armsby,  Egea,  Langenbeck,  Agnew, 
and  others;  while  J.  Wood  has  devised  another  very  ingenious  procedure, 
combining  invagination  with  ligation  of  the  neck  of  the  sac.  Invagination 
of  the  testicle  with  the  sac  is,  according  to  Michel,  an  old  Spanish  mode  of 
treatment.  The  subcutaneous  employment  of  the  silver-wire  suture  has  been 
recently  recommended  by  Richardson,  of  New  Orleans,  and  by  Chisolm,  of 
Baltimore.  The  more  important  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  will 
be  described  under  the  heads  of  the  special  forms  of  the  disease  for  which 
they  are  adapted ;  but  it  will  be  convenient  to  refer,  in  this  place,  to  the 
general  question  of  the  applicability  of  such  modes  of  treatment. 

The  objections  to  any  operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  are  (1 )  the 
rUk  by  which  the  procedure  is  necessarily  attended,  and  (2)  the  probability 
of  failure  by  the  hernia  recurring  in  spite  of  the  operation. 

(1.)  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  risk  of  inflicting  direct  injury  upon 
important  vessels,  the  peritoneal  cavity,  or  even  the  bowel  itself.  A  skilful 
operator  could  doubtless  avoid  these  accidents,  yet  the  possibility  of  their 
occurrence  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  dangers  of  the  proced- 
ure. But  even  if  no  such  untoward  event  as  has  been  referred  to  mars  the 
progress  of  the  operation,  it  is  evident  that  in  every  case  there  is  necessarily 
a  risk  of  the  development  of  peritonitis;  for  every  operation  aims  to  effect 
a  cure  by  inducing  a  certain  amount  of  inflammation  in  the  neck  of  the  sac, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  this  inflammation  may  not  spread  further 
than  is  intended.  And,  although  the  statistics  of  various  modes  of  operat- 
ing show  that  but  few  deaths  have  actually  occurred  from  peritoneal  in- 
flammation, in  proportion  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  operations 
have  been  performed,  yet,  as  justly  remarked  by  Birkett,  these  facts  only 
show  that  peritonitis  is  not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  procedure. 

(2. ;  If,  however,  the  chance  of  a  fatal  termination  is  small,  the  probability 
of  faUure  is  comparatively  great.  Mr.  Wood  has  pointed  out  that  the  main 
cause  of  failure,  m  most  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  lies  in  the 
neglect  to  include  the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal  in  the  part  operated  on,  the 
rupture  sooner  or  later  redescending  behind  the  seat  of  operation ;  and  hence 
a  prominent  feature  in  his  own  mode  of  procedure,  consists  in  drawing  for- 
ward the  posterior  wall  of  the  canal,  so  as  to  induce  its  adhesion  to  the  ante- 
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nor ;  yet  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  cases  referred  to  in  his  addreaeto 
the  British  Medical  Association,  in  1873,  three  ended  fatally,  while  fiity-one 
in  all  terminated  in  failure ;  of  many  more  the  termination  was  doubtful ;  and 
only  fifty-six  were  known  to  have  remained  well  a  year  or  more  after  their 
discharge  from  hospital.  Another  cause  of  failure,  which  equally  affect 
every  form  of  operation,  is  strongly  insisted  upon  by  Birkett,  though  denied 
by  Wood ;  this  is  the  existence  of  relaxation  and  elongation  of  the  mesen- 
tery, which  will,  when  present,  tend  to  allow  the  reproduction  of  the  rupture 
in  the  same  or  another  part. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  most  favorable  view  to  be  taken  of  any 
operation  which  has  been  as  yet  proposed  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia,  is 
that  while  not  necessarily  followed  by  grave  consequences,  it  is  not  unat- 
tended with  risk,  and  by  no  means  certain  to  effect  the  object  designed ;  and 
that,  in  consideration  of  the  safe  and  really  satisfactory  means  of  palliation 
afforded  by  the  use  of  a  truss,  the  radical  treatment  must  be  looked  upon  as 
at  best  an  operation  of  complaisance  or  expediency.  The  most  favorable 
cases  for  operation  are  probably  those  of  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  or 
its  ftinicular  portion,  the  so-called  congenital  or  infantile  cases;  for,  as 
remarked  by  Birkett,  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  these  cases  that  a  natural 
tendency  to  spontaneous  cure  has  been  observed.  The  operation  is  doub^ 
less  justifiable  in  exceptional  instances,  as  when  it  is  found  impossible  to 
maintain  reduction  by  means  of  a  truss,  or  when  the  occupation  of  the  pa- 
tient or  other  causes  render  the  inconvenience  of  wearing  a  truss  more  than 
ordinarily  burdensome ;  but,  though  occasionally  justifiable,  the  operation 
is  not,  in  any  case,  one  to  be  urged  upon  the  patient,  nor  to  be  performed 
without  his  ftilly  understanding  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of  the  pro- 
cedure ;  and,  in  the  immense  majority  of  cases,  the  surgeon  will  best  consult 
both  his  own  reputation  and  the  good  of  his  patient  by  dissuading  from  any 
but  palliative  treatment. 

Irreducible  Hernia. 

Various  circumstances  may  tend  to  render  a  hernia  irredueible;  thus  in  a 
rupture  of  long  standing,  the  neck  of  the  sac,  as  was  mentioned  on  a  previoo* 
page,  becomes  constricted  and  smaller  than  its  body,  the  shape  of  the  hernia 
thus  sometimes  rendering  it  irreducible,  particularly  if  the  case  be  one  of 
omental  hernia  in  which  the  omentum  is  matted  together  into  a  den^ 
conical  mass ;  again,  a  hernia  may  become  irreducible  frt)m  the  formation 
of  adhesions  between  its  contents  and  the  interior  of  the  sac,  or,  in  the  case 
of  the  hernise  of  the  cajcum  or  bladder  (in  which  the  sac  is  defective),  be- 
tween those  viscera  and  the  surrounding  tissue. 

Ssrmptoms. — An  irreducible  hernia  constantly  tends  to  become  larger,  and 
causes  inconvenience  by  its  bulk  and  weight — the  latter  giving  rise  to  an 
unpleasant,  dragging  sensation,  with  perhaps  tormina,  and  disturbance  of 
the  digestive  functions ;  moreover,  an  irreducible  hernia  is  constantly  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  becoming  inflamed,  obstructed,  or  strangulated. 

Treatment. — This  should  consist  in  preventing  the  further  increase  of  the 
hernia  by  the  adaptation  of  a  truss  with  a  concave  pad,  or,  if  the  niptore  be 
very  large,  a  "bag  truss"  or  suspensory  bandage.  B.  C5ooper  and  other 
surgeons  have  succeeded  in  some  instances  in  converting  an  irreducible  into 
a  reducible  hernia,  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  and  on  low  diet  for  six  or 
eight  weeks,  administering  at  the  same  time  purgatives,  with  perhaps  mer- 
curial or  antimonial  preparations,  and  applying  ice,  sorbefacient  unguents. 
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or  compression,  to  the  hernial  tumor.  This  plan  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  succeed,  unless  in  cases  of  omental  hernia  m  which  irreducibility  was  due 
solely  to  the  shape  of  the  protruded  mass ;  and  the  treatment  itself  is  so 
tedious  and  annoying  that  few  patients  can  be  found  who  are  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  it.  Elastic  pressure,  applied  by  means  of  an  India-rubber  bandage 
or  bag,  has  proved  successful  in  the  hands  of  Maisonneuve,  Collins  Warren, 
and  other  surgeons.  Velpeau,  Bouchut,  Gu6rin,  and  Pancoast,  of  this  city, 
have  resorted  to  subcutaneous  division  of  the  external  ring  or  other  seat  of 
stricture,  in  these  cases,  the  operation  consisting  in  making  a  puncture  through 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  fascia,  introducing  a  grooved  director,  which  is 
insinuated  beneath  the  source  of  constriction,  and  then  dividing  the  latter 
with  a  curved  bistoury  passed  along  the  groove  and  made  to  cut  with  a 
gentle  rocking  motion  ;  an  ingenious  instrument  for  the  same  purpose  (Figs. 
429,  430)  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Johnson,  of  Baltimore.     It  is 
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Johnson's  probe-knife,  with  concealed  blade,  for  subcutaneous  herniotomy. 

evident  from  what  was  said  concerning  the  development  of  the  hernial  sac, 
that  in  any  case  of  long  standing — and  such  only  are  as  a  rule  permanently 
irreducible — it  would  be  necessary  to  divide  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself  (which 
would  materially  increase  the  danger  of  the  operation),  and  that  even  then 
reduction  could  not  be  effected  if  adhesions  existed  between  the  sac  and  its 
contents.  Hence  the  cases  must  be  very  few  in  number  in  which  a  prudent 
surgeon  would  feel  justified  in  resorting  to  this  procedure. 


Inflamed  Hernia. 

Inflammation  may  attack  a  previously  irreducible  hernia,  or  may  itself 
be  the  cause  of  irreducibility. 

Symptoms. — These  are  essentially  those  of  local,  or  in  some  cases  of  gen- 
eral, peritonitis,  with  constipation,  but  not  complete  obstruction,  and  occa- 
sionally vomiting,  but  not  of  a  fecal  character.  The  tumor  is  less  tense  than 
that  of  strangulated  hernia,  and  the  protrusion  is  less  closely  embraced  by 
the  edftesof  the  opening  through  which  it  has  passed.  The  inflammation 
may  originate  in  the  hernia,  from  the  pressure  of  an  unsuitable  truss  or  from 
some  other  local  cause,  or  may  be  secondary  to  an  inflamed  state  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  As  the  result  of  inflammation,  adhesions  are  apt  to  form 
between  the  contents  and  sac  of  the  hernia,  rendering  it  permanently  irre- 
ducible. 

Treatment — The  patient  should  be  put  to  bed,  and,  if  his  strength  per- 
mit,  a  few  leeches  may  be  applied  over  the  hernial  tumor.  Opium  may  be 
pretty  freely  given,  in  doses  suited  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  if  there  be 
any  tendency  to  general  peritonitis,  the  anodyne  may  be  properly  combined 
with  calomel.  The  application  of  an  ice-bag,  the  stin  being  protected  by 
the  interposition  of  nannel,  will  often  prove  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
administration  of  cathartics  should  be  strictly  prohibited,  but  the  action  of 
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the  bowels  may  be  solicited  by  simple  enemata.     The  diet  should  be  mod- 
erate in  amount  and  unirritating  in  quality. 

Littre  and  Birkett  have  described  a  variety  of  inflamed  hernia  in  which 
a  limited  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel  becomes  adherent  to  a  small  hernial 
sac,  inflammation  extending  to  the  neighboring  viscera,  and  thus  ultimately 
inducing  intestinal  obstruction  and  death. 

Obstructed  or  Incarcerated  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  incarcerated  when  the  portion  of  bowel  which  it 
contains  becomes  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  gas,  or  of  solid  or  liquid 
fecal  matter — a  condition  which  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of 
obstruction  in  cases  of  strangulated  hernia.  This  condition  is  chiefly  met 
with  in  old  persons  with  chronically  irreducible  hernise,  and  may  be  due  to 
the  impaction  of  a  mass  of  cherry-stones  or  similar  substances  in  the  pro- 
truded gut. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  are  those  of  intestinal  obstruction — moderate 
constipation,  nausea,  eructation,  and  perhaps  vomiting — without  any  of  the 
acute  distress  which  accompanies  strangulation ;  the  tumor  is  painful  and 
flatulent,  but  not  particularly  tense,  and  its  gaseous  and  liauid  contents  may 
be  sometimes  pressed  into  the  neighboring  portions  of  the  oowel  by  cautious 
manipulation,  when  solid  masses  of  feces  may  perhaps  be  recognized  by  the 
touch. 

Treatment. — This  consists  in  the  administration  of  purgative  enemata, 
thrown  up  as  far  as  possible  by  means  of  an  O'Beime's  tube,  so  as  to  promote 
the  natural  peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  opium  being  at  the  same  time 
given  in  moderate  quantities  by  the  mouth.  Ice  may  be  applied  to  the  tumor 
lor  a  short  time,  the  patient  being  kept  in  bed ;  and  a  cautious  trial  of  the 
taxis  (as  will  be  presently  described)  may  then  be  made,  so  as  to  at  least  par- 
tially empty  the  protruded  bowel  of  its  contents.  When  this  has  been  ac- 
complished (but  not  before),  a  cathartic  may  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Should 
it  be  found  that  by  this  means  the  incarceration  cannot  be  overcome,  owing 
to  the  contracted  state  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  it  may  be  necessary  to  resort 
to  herniotomy,  either  by  the  subcutaneous  operation  described  in  speaking  of 
irreducible  hernia,  or  l>y  one  or  other  of  the  methods  ordinarily  employed 
in  cases  of  strangulation.  It  should  never  be  forgotten,  however,  that  incar- 
cerated, unlike  strangulaied,  hernia  is  essentially  a  chronic  affection,  and  the 
surgeon  should  beware  of  converting  it  into  one  which  is  acute  by  a  prema- 
ture resort  to  the  knife. 

Strangulated  Hernia. 

A  hernia  is  said  to  be  strangulated,  when  it  is  so  constricted  that  its  oii^ 
culation  is  materially  interfered  with,  inflammation  and  uitiin:it*'ly  ^aii^rrene 
of  the  protruded  viscus  inevitably  resulting,  if  the  strangulation  be  not  re- 
lieved. If  the  case  be  one  of  enterocele,  the  function  of  the  strangulated  por- 
tion of  the  intestine  ceases,  and  obstruction  of  the  bowel  necessarily  ensues; 
but  if  the  omentum  or  vermiform  appendix  alone  be  involved,  though  there 
will  be  constipation,  it  may  not  be  complete. 

Causes  of  Strang^nlation. — In  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  strangulatioQ 
is  preceded  for  several  hours  by  a  feeling  of  relaxation  and  weakness  in  the 
bowels,  with  perhaps  a  tendency  to  diarrhoea.    Hence,  Birkett  believes,  and 
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probably  with  resBon,  that,  in  some  infltancee  at  least,  mechanical  constric- 
tion is  not  the  sole  cause  of  strangulation,  which  may  be  partially  due  to  a 
morbid  action  engendered  in  the  ti^ues  of  the  bowel  itself  Strangulation 
usually  results  from  the  protrusion  of  an  additional  portion  of  the  intestine 
into  an  already  existing  and  perhaps  irreducible  hernia,  or  from  the  descent 
of  a  hernia  which  has  been  toog  restrained  by  a  truss  into  a  sac  which  has 
reached  its  ultimate  stage  of  developmemt,  that  of  contraction  (see  page 
789);  occasioDally  however,  a  hernia  becomes  strangulated  when  first  pro- 
truded— this  form  of  strangulation  commonly  occurring  as  the  result  of 
violent  efibrt  in  young  i^ersons,  and  running  a  more  acute  course  than  that 
which  occurs  in  large  hernia  of  long  standing.  Finally,  a  hernia  which  is 
at  first  merely  obstructe^l  or  incarcerated,  may  eventually  become  strangulated 
by  the  gradual  arrest  of  its  venous  circulation. 

Mechanum  of  Strangolatioa. — The  occurrence  of  strangulation  was  for- 
merly attributed  to  spasm  of  the  walls  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
hernia  descends;  as,  however,  the  tissues  which  surround  the  neck  of  the 
hernial  sac  are  in  most  instances  fibrous  or  tendinous,  the  occurrence  of 
spasm  must  be  considered  at  least  doubtful,  though  the  contractile  fibres 
which  are  said  to  have  been  found  in  cases  of  long  standing  (p.  789)  might 
aid  in  causing  strangulation.  The  mechanism  by  which  this  condition  is 
induced,  in  most  cases,  is  as  follows:  a  segment  of  bowel  or  portion  of  omen- 
tum is  suddenly  extruded,  under  the  influence  of  some  violent  eflTort,  and 
being  immediately  comprefised  by  the  sides  of  the  opening  through  which 
it  has  escaped,  is  prevented  from  returning;  or  from  Home  morbid  action  in 
the  alimentary  canal  generally,  or  in  the  peritoneal  tissue,  a  previously  ex- 
isting hernia  becomes  congested,  swollen, and  temporarily  irreducible ;  or  the 
same  effect  may  be  caused  by  the  accumulation  of  gaseous  or  fecal  matter 
in  the  protruned  bowel.  Indeed,  according  to  Lossen,  the  chief  cause  of 
strangulation  is  the  continued  pressure  of  fecal  matter  into  the  protruded  gut 
through  its  afferent  end  which  remains  open,  while  the  distal  or  efierent  end 
is  tightly  closed.  What«ver  be  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
contents  of  the  hernial  sac  become  congested,  swollen,  and  (edematous,  the 
disproportion  in  size  between  the  protruded 
viscera  and  the  orifice  through  which  they  fio-  4^'- 

have  escaped,  becoming  mumentarily  greater. 
The  constriction  may  be  so  tight  as  to  deprive 
the  strangulated  part  of  vitality  in  a  very 
short  time,  ganp^nethussometimes  occurring 
in  aaite  cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ; 
under  other  circumstances  gangrene  is  pre- 
ceded by  inflammation — and  a  patient  with 
this  tkranie  form  uf  strangulation,  may  die  of 
exhaustion  and  general  peritonitis,  without 
actual  sphacelus  having  occurred. 

Seat  of  CoDitriotioiL — This  may  he — 1,  ex- 
ternal to  the  sac  ;  2,  in  the  tissue  of  the  sac 
itself;  or  3,  entirely  within  the  sac. 

1,  In  cases  of  recent  hernia,  in  which  the ,„^  , _. 

sac  has  not  passed  beyond  the  period  of  for-  open.    (Ehichuh.) 

mation  (p.  789),  strangulation  is  commonlv 

due  solely  to  the  compression  exercised  by  the  tissues  external  to  the  neck 
of  the  sac  ;  this  is  usually  the  case  in  small  strangulated  hernite  which  occur 
as  the  result  of  sudden  eflbrts  in  young  persons. 


2.  Id  a  large  number  of  instances,  the  neck  of  the  aac  itaelf  ie  the  seat  of 
constriction :  this  is  the  case  usually  when  the  hernia  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable time  before  the  occurrence  of  strangulation.  Occasionally,  the 
seat  of  constriction  may  be  in  the  body  of  the  hernial  sac.  which  may  present 
an  houT-glasi  shape,  due  either  to  a  congenital  peculiarity  (p.  814),  or  to  the 
formation  of  a  recent  sac  above  an  old  one,  the  neck  of  which  has  undergone 
contraction. 

3.  In  some  rare  caaes,  the  seat  of  constriction  is  entirely  within  the  hernial 
sac,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  bands  of  organized  lymph  ;  or  strangulation 
may  result  from  a  knuckle  of  intestine  being  caught  in  a  rent  or  pocket  of 

cases  in  which  both  are  involved  iu  the  hernia. 


Straotaral  Changs  resulting  &om  Strangnlation. — These  are  fin>t  mani- 
fested in  the  contents  of  the  hernia  itself,  and  subsequently  in  its  sac  and 
other  coverings,  and  in  the  contents  of  the  abdominal  cavity. 

1.  Changes  In  Contents  of  Hernia. — The  first  effect  of  strangulation  i.*  tii 
produce  congestion  of  the  strangulated  part,  followed  moroor  less  quickly  by 
inflammation  and  gangrene.  In  cases  of  acute  strangulation,  the  hoTrel  may 
present  a  distinct  groove  at  the  part  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  constrit?- 
tioD,  and  ulceration  and  perforation  may  take  place  at  this  point.  The  tsta- 
gested  portion  of  intestine  ia  swollen,  of  a  "  leathery  "  consistency,  dark-rrd 

or  brownish-purple  in  color,  and  often 
Fio.  432.  dotted  with  ecchymoses.    In  the  stage 

of  inflammation,  patches  of  lymph  may 
be  observed  on  the  jwritnneal  surfaw 
of  the  bowel,  and  the  part  tcci  sticky 
to  the  touch.  As  gangrene  approaehe?. 
the  serous  covering  of  the  intestine 
\oi>es  its  natural  lustre,  the  gut  beooines 
soft  and  doughy,  the  color  is  a  gravi^h- 
blnck,  and  the  various  layers  ot^  the 
bowel  become  readily  separable  irom 
each  other;  ultimately  the  part  givw 
way,  and  fecal  estravasation  occur?. 
resulting  either  iu  death  or  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  fecal  fistula.  Fortunately. 
ifudtd ■^^MimikTeVda^ir'ard'™ *"  d""A^'*  before  perforation  occurs,  adhesiiuis 
ihe  upper  portion,  d'iiMrt.'.nd  of  d^Ifeoior.  Ai  ^^^^  usually  Sealed  the  sides  of  the 
c.ihe  lowciporiioD.conipiiaiiveirtDpiy,  Hiccid,  gut  to  thc  occk  of  the  sac,  so  that  the 
and  pa!e.   (Listow.)  coDtents  of  llic  bowel  (io  not  enter  the 

peritoneal  cavity.  The  mnrnUfm.  in 
the  stage  of  congestion, presents  a  good  deal  of  venous  engorgement,  assuroii^ 
a  reddish  hue  when  inflamed,  and  becoming  purple  or  grayish-vellow  when 
gangrene  supervenes.  The  fiu'ul  of  the  hernial  sac  is  usually  increaf^l  in 
(juantity,  and  assumes  a  reddish-brown  color  from  the  transudation  of  blinid. 
becoming  cloudy,  dark,  and  fetid,  upon  the  occurrence  of  gangrene.  Hrmnr- 
rliage  into  the  sac  is  occasionally  met  with,  and,  still  more  rarely,  tuppumtum 
takes  place,  probably  as  the  result  of  injury  inflict«d  by  the  prolonge^l  em- 
ployment of  the  taxis. 

2.  Changes  in  Sac  and  Coverings  of  Hernia. — The  sac  and  its  external 
coverings  become  inflamed,  if  the  strangulation  be  not  relieved,  the  skiD 
over  the  hernial  tumor  becoming,  on  the  approach  of  gangrene,  of  a  reddish- 
purple  hue,  tender,  doughy,  and  ultimately  emphysematous,  &om  the  occur- 
rence of  mortification  or  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  ulceratel  bovel ;  finally. 
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if  the  case  be  left  to  itself,  sloughing  will  ensue,  when  the  patient  may  pos- 
sibly recover  with  a  fecal  fistula. 

2.  Changes  in  Abdatninal  Cavity. — The  peritoneum  always,  probably,  be- 
comes inflamed  when  strangulation  has  persisted  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
inflammation  usually  assuming  a  diffused  character,  and  being  attended 
with  the  eflusion  of  cloudy  serum,  and  the  production  of  ill-formed  lymph 
or  pus. 

Symptoms  of  Stransn^lftted  Hernia. — These  are  either  local  or  constitu- 
tional, 

1.  Local  Symptatns, — If  the  hernia  has  existed  for  some  time,  it  will  be 
found,  when  strangulated,  to  be  larger  than  usual,  and  somewhat  painful, 
and  if  it  contain  bowel,  to  be  tense,  resisting,  and  semi-elastic  to  the  touch ; 
an  omental  hernia,  however,  may  be  soft  and  doughy,  though  strangulated ; 
or  if,  as  rarely  happens,  a  recent  hernia  becomes  strangulated  behind  an  old 
and  empty  sac,  the  flaccidity  of  the  latter  may  mask  the  tenseness  of  the 
former.  The  hernia  is,  of  course,  irreducible.  There  is  no  longer  any  im- 
pulse on  coughing,  the  constriction  preventing  any  fresh  descent  of  bowel, 
and  not  allowing  the  shock  of  coughing  to  be  transmitted  to  the  hernial 
contents — a  fact  which  suggested  to  Luke  an  ingenious  plan  of  determining 
the  seat  of  strangulation,  by  noting  the  exact  point  at  which  the  impulse 
cea£ie<l  to  be  felt.  The  hernia  may  continue  to  increase  in  size,  after  the 
occurrence  of  strangulation,  from  the  efiusion  of  serum  into  the  sac;  this  is 
particularly  observed  in  cases  in  which  the  taxis  has  been  repeatedly,  though 
miitlessly,  employed.  On  the  approach  of  gangrene,  the  hernial  tumor,  as 
already  mentioned,  presents  the  ordinary  signs  of  inflammation,  and,  in  some 
instances,  suppuration  or  sloughing  may  ensue. 

2.  ConetUutional  Symptmns. — These  are  referable  to  ohstructiwi  of  the  Intes- 
tine,  and  to  subsequent  injktmniation  of  the  sac  and  peritoneum. 

(1.)  The  symptoms  of  intedinal  obstruction  are  essentially  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  cause  of  obstruction ;  they  consist  of  griping  pains  about 
the  umbilicuj*,  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  flatulence,  tympanites,  tenesmus, 
eon^ttipation,  nausea,  and  vomiting.  There  may  be  one  or  two  passages  from 
the  lower  bowel  after  the  e8tablis?hment  of  strangulation,  and,  if  the  hernia 
be  altogether  omental,  there  may  not  be  at  any  time  complete  constipation. 
There  is  also  a  variation  in  the  degree  to  which  vomiting  is  present;  in 
wmie  cases  early  and  profuse,  in  other  cases  there  may  be  merely  slight 
naui«ea,  as  long  a«  the  patient  is  (]uiet,  though  even  in  these  instances  vom- 
iting may  be  induced  by  the  a<lniiniHtration  of  liquids.  The  matter  ejected 
consists  at  first  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  next  of  the  gastric  fluids, 
mixe<l  with  regurgitated  bile,  and  ultimately  of  the  intestinal  contents,  the 
vomiting  then  being  called  fecal  or  stercoraceous.  A&  the  patient  becomes 
exhausted,  and  particularly  if  opium  has  been  freely  given,  the  vomiting 
may  subside;  the  surgeon  should  not,  however,  be  deceived  by  this  delusive 
calm,  which  is  really  indicative  of  a  most  dangerous  condition ;  the  pulse 
now  liecomes  feeble,  the  surface  cold,  and  the  extremities  shrivelled,  while 
the  countenance  assumes  a  pinched  and  anxious  expression.  Death  may 
ensue  in  this  stage,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  extreme  relaxation  may  allow 
reduction  to  be  readily  accomplished. 

(2.)  The  symptoms  of  peritonitis^  when  this  condition  is  fully  developed, 
are  commonly  well  marked.  Oflen,  however,  there  are  but  little  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  but  for  the  peculiar  small  and  wiry  pulse,  and  anxious 
countenance,  the  existence  of  peritoneal  inflammation  might  not  be  recog- 
nized. Upon  the  occurrence  of  gangrene,  the  patient  falls  into  a  state  of 
collapse:  the  pain  suddenly  ceases,  the  skin  is  cold  and  bathed  in  a  clammy 
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sweat,  the  pulse  is  weak  and  running,  sometimes  intermitting,  and  death 
may  be  preceded  by  slight  delirium.  The  period  at  which  the  inflammatory 
symptoms  occur  is  a  matter  of  some  importance.  In  a  case  of  aeuie  stran- 
gulation (page  797),  such  as  is  met  with  in  young  persons  as  the  result  of 
violent  exertion,  inflammation  sets  in  early,  and  may  terminate  in  fatal 
gangrene  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours ;  while,  if  the  strangulation  be  of  a 
more  chronic  character,  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  may  last  for  several 
days  before  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  inflammatory  changes;  hence, 
while  in  the  former  case  an  early  operation  is  imperative,  in  the  latter  more 
time  may  be  properly  spent  in  a  trial  of  other  measures. 

DiagnoBiB  of  StrangulatioiL. — A  strangulated  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  an  incarcerated  hernia  by  noting  the  absence  of  impulse  on  coughing, 
the  persistent  vomiting  and  stercoraceous  character  of  the  matters  ejected, 
and,  in  an  acute  case,  the  sudden  onset  of  the  symptoms.    From  an  inflamed 
hernia,  or  from  general  peritoyiitis  coexisting  wiih  an  irreducible  hernia,  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  observing  the  character  of  the  vomit  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  constipation.    In  a  case  of  merely  coincident  peritonitis,  more- 
over, the  point  of  greatest  tenderness  may  be  at  a  distance  from  the  hernial 
sac.    The  vomiting  of  pregnancy,  if  the  patient  have  an  irreducible  hernia, 
may  simulate  strangulation,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  observing  the 
nature  of  the  matter  ejected  (which  is  never  stercoraceous),  and  the  absence 
of  complete  constipation.     The  coexistence  of  an  irreducible  hernia  with 
intestinal  obstruction  from  another  cause,  may  deceive  the  most  skilful  sur- 
geon, the  existence  of  an  impulse  on  coughing  being,  in  such  a  case,  prob- 
ably the  only  symptom  to  distinguish  it  from  one  of  strangulation.    If  there 
be  two  or  more  herniary  one  only  of  which  is  strangulated,  it  will  probably  be 
found  that  there  is  most  tension  and  tenderness  about  the  neck  of  that  which 
is  the  seat  of  constriction.    Certain  tumAyrs,  as  for  instance  an  inflamed  lym- 
phatic gland,  occurring  in  one  of  the  common  localities  of  hernia  in  dm- 
nection  with  the  rational  symptoms  of  strangulation,  may  closely  simulate 
the  latter  condition,  and  the  true  state  of  the  case  may  be  only  revealed  by 
making  an  exploratory  incision.    Inflammation  of  an  undescended  testicle  may 
be  distinguished  from  strangulated  hernia,  by  observing  the  absence  of  the 
gland  from  the  corresponding  side  of  the  scrotum. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  acute  strangulation  (page  797),  the  progn^i^is 
is  extremely  grave,  ulceration  and  gangrene  sometimes  occurring  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  In  chronic  strangulation,  there  is  less  immediate 
danger,  though  the  aflection  is  always  one  of  a  very  serious  character.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  properly  the  death-rate  of  strangulated  hernia,  from 
the  fact  that  the  operation,  which,  in  many,  if  not  most,  cases  aflbrds  the 
only  chance  of  life,  is  unfortunately  too  often  postponed  until  death  is  in- 
evitable under  any  circumstances.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  dogma,  which 
has  been  recently  promulgated  by  high  authority  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  surgeons  generally  are  too  prone  to  operate  in  cases  of  strangulatal 
hernia.  I  am  well  convinced,  on  the  contrary  (and  in  this  view  I  am  sus- 
tained by  the  almost  unanimous  testimony  of  hospital  surgeons  of  large  ex- 
perience), that  lives  are  constantly  sacrificed  by  the  hesitancy  which  many 
medical  men  feel  in  resorting  to  herniotomy ;  and  yet  this  is  an  operation 
which,  like  tracheotomy,  every  physician,  as  well  as  every  surgeon,  should 
feel  himself  competent  to  perform.  While  no  one  can  deprecate  more  than 
I  do  a  premature  resort  to  the  knife,  I  firmly  believe  that  many  lives  would 
annually  be  saved,  were  the  profession,  as  well  as  the  public,  more  aware  t>f 
the  dangers  attending  a  strangulated  hernia,  and  of  the  responsibility  which 
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attaches  to  him  who  undertakes  its  treatment.  This  much  is  certain :  that 
every  strangulated  hernia,  if  not  relieved  in  a  variable,  but  always  brief, 
period,  will  almost  inevitably  cause  the  death  of  the  patient ;  and  that,  if  a 
moderate  and  cautious  employment  of  the  taxis  does  not  afford  relief,  the 
sole  hope  of  safety  lies  in  tne  use  of  the  knife — the  operation,  moreover,  not, 
as  a  rule,  adding  anything  to  the  danger  of  the  case,  tnough,  from  being  post^ 
poned  until  too  late,  it  unfortunately  often  foils  to  save  life.  Birkett  esti- 
mates the  proportion  of  patients  lost  by  delay  as  being  two-thirds  of  those  who 
die  after  the  operation,  and  judiciously  advises  that  the  surgeon  should  not 
feel  himself  justified  in  leaving,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  case  of  strangu- 
lated hernia,  until  the  constriction  has  been,  in  one  way  or  another,  relieved. 
Even  in  a  case  in  which  the  diagnosis  is  not  quite  clear,  an  exploratory 
incision  may  be  highly  proper,  and  the  oft-repeated  rule,  '*  when  in  doubt, 
operate,"  is  unquestionably  founded  on  sound  surgical  principles. 

Treatment  of  Strangulated  Hernia. — ^The  two  principal  methods  em* 
ployed  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia  are  the  taxis  and  herniotomy. 
There  are,  besides,  certain  auxiliary  measures,  which  are  employed  either 
before  resorting  to,  or  in  connection  with,  the  taxis.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, in  regard  to  treatment,  that  the  surgeon  should  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two  conditions  which  have  been  referred  to  as  acute  and  chronic 
strangulation. 

In  the  aetUe  form  (which,  it  may  be  repeated,  usually  occurs  in  young 
persons,  often  as  the  result  of  sudden  and  violent  exertion,  the  hernia  itself 
being  commonly  of  small  size)  but  little  time  is  allowed  for  the  employment 
of  expectant  treatment;  and  if  the  intensity  of  the  constitutional  disturb- 
ance, the  restlessness  and  anxiety  of  the  patient,  and  the  constant  vomiting, 
with  pain  and  other  evidences  of  threatening  inflammation,  show  the  case 
to  be  one  of  this  class,  the  surgeon  should  resort  at  once  to  the  taxis,  aided 
by  the  induction  of  complete  ansesthesia,  with  the  understanding  that,  if  a 
moderate  trial  of  this  method  prove  unavailing,  herniotomy  is  to  be  imme- 
diately proceeded  with. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  case  be  one  of  chronic  strangulation  (which  is 
usually  met  with  in  old  persons  who  have  long  been  ruptured,  in  which  the 
hernia  is  comparatively  large,  and  in  which  the  symptoms  are  at  first  simply 
those  of  obstruction),  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  is  less  urgent.  If 
no  vomiting  have  occurred,  or  if  merely  the  contents  of  the  stomach  have 
been  rejected  without  there  having  been  any  regurgitation  from  the  bowels, 
it  may  even  be  proper  to  postpone  the  taxis,  and  try  the  eflect  of  rest,  posi- 
tion, and  cold,  with  the  internal  administration  of  opium.  The  patient  may 
be  placed  in  bed,  with  the  hips  elevated  and  the  knees  flexed,  the  scrotum 
(in  a  case  of  scrotal  hernia)  being  well  supported,  and  an  ice-bag,  guarded 
by  flannel,  applied  over  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  adjacent  parts.  The  lower 
bowel  may  l>e  emptied  by  the  use  of  an  enema,  and  a  full  dose  of  opium  or 
morphia  given  by  the  mouth  (or  by  the  rectum  if  there  be  much  nausea), 
the  room  being  then  darkened  and  the  patient  left  to  sleep.  Upon  the  sur- 
geon's return,  after  an  interval  of  four,  six,  or  eight  hours,  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  urgency  of  the  case,  he  will  often  find  that  reduction  either 
has  been  spontaneously  accomplished,  or  is  readily  effected  by  slight  manip- 
ulation, it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  positive  rule  as  to  the  length  of 
time  during  which  this  expectant  mode  of  treatment  may  be  properly  em- 
ployed, but  probably  twenty-four  hours  may  be  given  as  an  extreme  limit; 
at  the  end  of  this  period,  or  before  (if  urgent  symptoms  should  arise),  the 
patient  should  be  thoroughly  anesthetized,  and  then,  if  the  taxis  fail,  the 
surgeon  should  at  once  proceed  to  the  operation. 
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The  above  remarks  are  based  upon  the  Bupposition  that  the  surgeon  has 
had  the  opportunity  of  directing  the  treatment  of  the  case  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that,  in  many  instances,  pre- 
cious time  is  wasted  on  account  of  the  ignorance  or  obstinacy  of  the  patient, 
or  still  worse,  that  his  condition  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  ill-judged 
and  perhaps  violent  efforts  at  reduction  by  himself  or  others.  The  surgeon 
is  oilen  not  called  to  the  case  until  ulceration  or  gangrene  of  the  gut  is  im- 
pending, if,  indeed,  it  has  not  already  occurred.  Under  such  circumstances, 
an  operation  is,  of  course,  the  only  treatment  admissible.  In  any  case,  if 
the  matters  vomited  be  colored  with  bile,  showing  that  intestinal  i^urgita- 
tion  has  begun,  and  still  more  if  the  vomiting  be  stercoraceous,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  relieving  the  constriction,  and  if  the  taxis  have  been  al- 
ready fairly  tried  by  another  practitioner,  it  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
be  even  proper  to  operate  without  its  repetition.  As  justly  remarked  bv 
Birkett,  "  The  vital  importance  of  liberating  the  bowel  from  constriction,  at 
the  earliest  moment,  cannot  be  overestimated.  As  upon  the  speedy  accom- 
plishment of  this  the  salvation  of  life  depends,  a  little  precipitate  action 
may  even  be  forgiven,  so  hazardous  is  the  position  of  a  patient  with  the 
bowel  strangulated.  But  what  is  the  risk  attending  the  operation  of  ex- 
posing the  hernial  sac,  dividing  the  impediment  to  the  reduction  of  tbe 
hernia,  and  reducing  it,  even  should  the  peritoneal  sac  require  to  be  opened? 
Practically  none.  In  comparison  with  that  of  leaving  the  bowel  strangu- 
lated, it  is  harmless.'' 

The  Taxis.' 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  various  manipulations  by  which  the  surgeon 
endeavors  to  effect  the  reduction  of  a  hernia  without  resorting  to  any  cutting 
operation.  The  ordinary  and  commonly  the  best  mode  of  applying  the 
taxis  is  as  follows:  The  patient  being  thoroughly  ansesthetized,  in  the  re- 
cumbent posture,  with  both  the  shoulders  and  hips  slightly  raised,  the  thigbs 
adducted  and  flexed  (so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles),  and  the  bladder 
and  rectum  emptied,  the  surgeon  fixes  the  orifice  and  neck  of  the  hernial 
sac,  by  surrounding  the  corresponding  part  of  the  tumor  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  while  with  the  palm  and  fingers  of  the  right 
he  gently  compresses  the  body  of  the  tumor,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  empty  it 
'  of  some  of  its  gaseous  or  fluid  contents.  Then  drawing  down  the  tumor  a 
little,  so  as  to  dislodge  the  hernia  from  the  constricting  neck  of  its  sac,  and 
draw  down  the  mesentery,  which,  as  pointed  out  by  Berger,  acts  as  a  conical 
plug  in  impeding  reduction,  he  attempts,  by  a  combination  of  gentle  knead- 
ing, rolling,  and  compressing  movements,  to  return  the  protruding  viscera 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  line  of  pressure  strictly  correspondii^  to  that 
by  which  the  hernia  came  down,  and  that  portion  of  the  hernial  contents 
being  first  replaced  which  last  descended.  The  success  of  the  manipulation 
is  made  apparent  by  the  disappearance  of  the  tumor  with  the  peculiar 
gurgling  and  slipping  sensation  which  has  been  already  referred  to  as  char- 
acterizing the  reduction  of  a  hernia  (p.  791). 

The  mode  of  applying  the  taxis  above  described  may  be  advantaeeouslj 
varied  in  certain  cases ;  thus,  if  the  seat  of  constriction  be  not  hidden  by 
the  thickness  of  the  superincumbent  fat,  the  surgeon  may  attempt  to  dilate 
the  hernial  aperture,  by  introducing  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  the  finger-nail, 
and  drawing  the  edge  of  the  ring  to  one  side,  while  pressure  on  the  tumor 
is  maintained  with  the  other  hand.    Thb  plan,  the  suggestion  of  which  is 

^  From  the  Greek  rd^tg,  from  rdaaOt  I  arrange  or  put  in  order. 
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attributed  to  Seutin,  is  chieflj  applicable  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia,  and 
should  only  be  tried  in  cases  of  quite  recent  strangulation,  for  if  the  con- 
stricted bowel  were  already  softened  by  inflammatory  changes,  the  pressure 
of  the  finger  might  possibly  lead  to  serious  consequences ;  a  somewhat  similar 
manoeuvre  has  recently  been  recommended  by  P.  C.  Smyly,  of  Dublin ;  and 
H.  R.  Allen,  of  San  Francisco,  has  devised  a  special  instrument  for  eflecting 
the  same  purpose.  In  some  cases,  in  which  the  ordinary  taxis  fails,  taxis 
with  inversion  may  succeed.  This  consists  in  drawing  the  lower  extremities 
and  body  of  the  patient  upwards  in  a  vertical  direction,  while  the  shoulders 
rest  on  the  bed,  thus  bringing  the  force  of  gravity  to  aid  the  manipulations 
of  the  surgeon.  The  same  end  may  be  sometimes  attained  with  less  dis- 
comfort to  the  patient  by  simply  elevating  the  pelvis,  and  practising  slow 
and  gentle  frictions  of  the  abdomen,  in  a  direction  from  below  upwards,  so 
as  to  encourage  the  recession  of  the  viscera  from  the  seat  of  constriction. 
Again,  success  may  be  occasionally  attained  by  causing  the  patient  to  lie  on 
one  or  other  side  in  a  semi-prone  position  (as  advised  by  Gay,  of  Buffalo), 
by  placing  him  on  his  elbows  and  knees,  or  by  directing  him  to  stand  erect, 
or  to  lean  forwards  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  In  a  case  admitting  of  pro- 
crastination, any  or  all  of  these  plans  may  be  tried  before  resorting  to  severer 
measures.  A  curious  case  is  recorded  by  Froumiiller,  in  which  reduction 
of  an  umbilical  hernia  was  effected  by  the  application  of  an  exhausted 
cupping-glass ;  the  sac  and  overlying  tissues  rose  into  the  ^lass  to  fill  the 
vacuum,  and  the  strangulated  gut  instantly  slipped  back  into  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen.  A  similar  plan  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Washington,  of 
Nashville. 

Dr.  Hadden,  of  New  York,  records  a  case  of  inguinal  hernia  in  which 
the  taxis  was  aided  by  introducing  the  left  hand  through  the  rectum  into 
the  descending  colon,  and  making  traction  upon  the  incarcerated  bowel. 

The  taxis  should  invariably  be  practised  with  the  utmost  caution  and 
gentleness ;  forcible  squeezing  and  pushing  is  not  at  all  likely  to  be  produc- 
tive of  the  slightest  benefit,  while  it  will  almost  certainly,  by  increasing  the 
tendency  to  congestion,  hinder  reduction,  and  may  not  improbably  lead  to 
a  serious  and  perhaps  fatal  termination.  The  time  during  which  the  taxis 
may  be  employed  snould  not,  as  a  rule,  exceed  from  a  quarter  to  half  an 
hour  on  each  occasion ;  if  on  its  first  trial  it  do  not  prove  successful,  and  if 
the  urgency  of  the  case  admit  of  delay,  a  trial  should  be  given  to  opium, 
cold  applications,  etc.,  in  the  way  already  described,  the  taxis  being  renewed 
after  some  hours'  interval ;  if  the  second  attempt  also  fiiil,  herniotomy  should 
ordinarily  be  at  once  resorted  to. 


to  the  Taxis. — Of  these  the  most  valuable  is  unquestionably 
aruiuihesia.  Chloroform  is  preferred  to  ether  by  many  surgeons,  as  being 
len  likely  to  provoke  vomiting ;  but  as  the  fullest  efiect  of  the  anaesthetic 
agent  is  required,  ether  is  probably  safer,  and  will,  I  believe,  be  found  quite 
satisfactory.  Etherization  should  be  pushed  not  only  until  the  patient  is 
insensible  to  pain,  but  until  complete  muscular  relaxation  is  induced.  Vene" 
section  was  formerly  much  employed  in  these  cases,  the  bleeding  being  some- 
times carried  od  deliquitimy  out  since  the  introduction  of  anaesthetics  is 
comparatively  seldom  resorted  to ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  use  of  the 
iobaeeo  enema^  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  remedy.  The  toarm  bath  is  often 
ao  efficient  adjuvant  to  the  taxis,  and  may  be  properly  used  in  hospitals,  or 
wherever  there  are  facilities  for  its  employment,  as  a  preliminary  to  the 
taxis  in  acute  cases.  The  patient  may  be  Kept  in  a  batn  of  a  temperature 
of  about  95^  Fahr.,  until  some  relaxation  or  faintness  is  induced,  when  he 
should  be  wrapped  in  blankets  and  immediately  etherized.   The  taxis  is  then 
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employed,  and,  if  this  fail,  herniotomy.  The  warm  bath  is  less  applicable 
in  cases  of  chronic  strangulation,  in  which  it  seems,  sometimes,  to  mcrease 
the  tension  and  bulk  of  the  hernial  tumor.  The  local  application  of  cold, 
by  means  of  the  ether-spray,  or  in  the  form  of  an  ice-bag  guarded  by  flannel, 
is  often  of  great  use  in  cases  admitting  of  some  hours'  delay,  in  conjunction 
with  a  position  which  insures  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  walls,  and  the 
internal  administration  of  opium  (see  page  801).  The  hypodermic  injection 
of  airopia  has  been  successtnlly  resorted  to  by  a  French  surgeon.  Dr.  Rahn, 
and  that  of  morphia  by  Dr.  Philippe.  Planat,  of  Nice,  recommends  the  use 
of  ergotf  both  internally  and  as  a  local  application.  Pressure  by  means  of 
an  elastic  bandage  appears  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Maik)n- 
neuve,  and  has  been  occasionally  employed  with  advantage.  Pkirgaiixei  are 
very  commonly  taken  by  patients  on  their  own  responsibility,  or  by  the 
prescription  of  non-professional  advisers,  but  can  exercise  only  an  injurious 
mfluence.  They  may,  as  already  mentioned,  be  of  service  in  the  treatment 
of  ineareeraied  hernia  (p.  796),  but  should  be  strictly  interdicted  when  actual 
strangulation  exists.  A  purgative  enema  of  castor  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine, 
suspended  in  gruel  or  soapsuds,  may,  however,  be  properly  administered  in 
a  case  of  chronic  strangulation,  with  a  view  of  emptying  the  bowel  below 
the  seat  of  constriction,  and  thus,  by  lessening  the  distension  of  the  abdomen, 
facilitating  the  reduction  of  the  hernia.  Puncturing  the  hernia  by  mean^i 
of  a  delicate  trocar,'  with  or  without  the  subsequent  use  of  an  *'  aspirator," 
so  as  to  diminish  the  tension  of  the  strangulated  gut  by  withdrawing  its 
^eous  and  even  its  liquid  contents,  has  been  recommended  by  Dieulaioy, 
Fonssagrive,  Duplony,  Autun,  Chauveau,  and  other  surgeons.  Uusuccefisftil 
cases  have,  however,  been  recorded  by  Doutrelepont,  Madelung,  Fleury, 
Verneuil,  and  Panas,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  operation  is  not 
as  free  from  risk  as  was  at  first  supposed.  Inflation  of  the  bowel  by  the  vl'M' 
of  bellows  has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Joy,  of  Tamworth,  and 
other  surgeons,  the  distension  of  the  gut  apparently  producing  a  vis  a  tergo 
which  draws  back  the  strangulated  portion ;  and  with  a  similar  object  Torr» 
has  oddly  suggested  the  use  of  successive  eneraata  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium 
and  tartaric  acid,  so  as  to  insure  a  free  formation  of  gas  within  the  intestine. 

Management  of  the  Case  after  Reduction. — ^The  symptoms  of  strangnla- 
tion  commonly  disappear  immediately  or  very  soon  after  the  accomplLi^h- 
ment  of  reduction ;  all  that  is  then  necessary  is  to  apply  a  compress  and 
bandage  to  prevent  the  re-descent  of  the  hernia,  and  to  keep  the  patient  in 
bed  until  any  constitutional  disturbance  that  may  be  present  has  subsided. 
If  the  bowels  are  not  moved  spontaneously  in  the  course  of  two  or  three 
days,  an  opening  enema  may  be  administered. 

Persistence  of  Symptoms  after  Reduction. — ^It  occasionally  happens  that, 
though  the  hernial  tumor  has  disappeared  under  the  use  of  the  taxis,  the 
symptoms  of  strangulation  still  continue :  this  may  arise  from  the  oct^ur- 
rence  of  what  is  called  reduction  in  mcuis  (only  met  with  in  inguinal  hernia  • ; 
from  the  gut  having  been  so  tightly  constricted  as  to  be  more  or  lew  com- 
pletely paralyzed,  in  which  case  gangrene  will  probably  follow ;  from  the 
existence  of  strangulation  within  the  sac  (as  from  the  existence  of  internal 
adhesions,  or  from  a  knuckle  of  intestine  being  caught  in  a  pocket  of  onM*n- 
tum,  in  a  case  of  entero-epiplocele) ;  or  from  the  coexistence  of  a  second 
strangulated  hernia  in  another  locality. 

1  This  mode  of  treatment  was  described  by  Peter  Lowe,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 
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1.  Redtustion  in  Mass  (en  hhc), — ^This  name  is  commonly  applied  to  sev- 
eral distinct  pathological  conditions. 

(1.)  The  whole  hernia  may  be  pushed  back  behind  the  abdominal  walls, 
into  a  space  formed  by  the  separation  of  these  from  the  parietal  peritoneum ; 
this  is  a  very  rare  accident,  according  to  Birkett,  who  believes  that  more 
frequently  only  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  sac  are  detached  from  their  ex- 
ternal connections,  the  scrotal  tissues  being  pushed  up  with  the  body  of  the 
sac,  which  then  lies  partially  within  the  inguinal  canal.  In  either  case,  the 
strangulation  is  maintained  by  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac. 

(2.)  The  neck  of  the  sac  may  give  way  under  forcible  pressure,  the  hernia 
as  a  consequence  escaping  into  the  subserous  areolar  tissue,  where  it  forms  a 
pouch  for  itself  between  the  peritoneum  and  the  internal  abdominal  fascia. 

(3.)  These  may  be  an  introrparieicd  804:,  or  rather  the  sac  may  consist  of 
two  parts  which  are  separated  by  a  contracted  portion ;  if  the  seat  of 
strangulation  be  at  the  ventral  orifice,  the  hernia  may  be  pushed  from  the 
outer  into  the  inner  or  intra-parietal  sac  (which  is  situated  m  the  abdominal 
wall),  the  tumor  as  a  consequence  disappearing,  though  the  strangulation 
still  continues. 

The  occurrence  of  reduction  in  mass  is  not  attended  with  the  gurgling 
sound  and  sensation  which  is  characteristic  of  the  return  of  a  hernia  from 
its  sac  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  and  hence,  if  this  sign  should  in  any 
case  be  absent,  the  surgeon  would  at  once  suspect  that  the  accident  in  ques- 
tion had  happened.  If  reduction  in  mass  should  have  taken  place  before 
the  surgeon  is  called  to  the  case,  he  would  be  forced  to  rely  mainly  upon  the 
history  of  the  accident,  in  making  a  diagnosis,  though  if  the  whole  hernia 
were  within  the  abdominal  wall,  he  would  be  aided  by  observing  that  there 
was  no  fulness  of  the  part  such  as  would  be  caused  by  the  sac  remaining 
in  situ,  and  that  the  inguinal  canal  and  abdominal  rings  were  unusually 
patulous.  In  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  of  the  existence 
of  an  intra-parietal  sac,  these  signs  would  of  course  be  absent. 

The  treatment  of  reduction  in  mass  consists  in  directing  the  patient  to 
cough,  so  as  if  possible  to  cause  the  re-descent  of  the  hernia  (when  herni- 
otomy should  be  at  once  performed) ;  or,  if  this  fail,  in  making  an  explora- 
tory incision,  exposing  the  abdominal  ring,  prolonging  the  wound  if  neces- 
sary into  the  inguinal  canal,  laying  open  the  sac  of  the  hernia,  and  dividing 
the  neck  of  the  sac  or  other  source  of  constriction. 

2.  Paralysis  of  the  Bowel. — This  condition  may  be  suspected  if  the  symp- 
toms of  strangulation  continue  in  spite  of  reduction  attended  with  the  char- 
acteristic  gurgle,  so  often  referred  to.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  sur- 
geon should  wait  for  a  few  hours,  for  it  may  be  that  the  constriction,  though 
sufficient  to  cause  temporary  paralysis  of  the  gut,  has  not  impaired  its 
vitality,  in  which  case  the  vomiting  will  by  degrees  lose  its  stercoraceous 
character,  the  tympanites  subside,  and  all  the  symptoms  of  strangulation 
gradually  disappear;  to  operate  under  such  circumstances,  would  expose 
the  patient  to  a  totally  unnecessary  risk.  If,  however,  the  symptoms  per- 
sist with  unabated  violence  for  several  hours,  the  best  that  can  be  done  is 
to  lay  open  the  hernial  sac  and  deal  with  the  gangrenous  intestine  (if  this 
can  be  found)  in  the  way  which  will  be  presently  described,  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  to  cover  the  wound  with  a  light  poultice,  in  the  hope  that  when  the 
gut  sloughs  the  patient  may  recover  with  a  fecal  fistula. 

3.  Internal  Slrangulaiion. — ^The  symptoms  in  this  case,  if  the  hernia  were 
inguinal,  might  be  indistinguishable  from  those  of  reduction  in  mass ;  the 
hernial  sac  could,  however,  always  be  felt  in  the  inguinal  canal,  and  there 
would  be  no  undue  patulousness  of  the  abdominal  rings.  The  treatment 
would  consist  in  laying  open  the  sac,  and  in  searching  for  and  removing  the 
cause  of  constriction,  dividing  bands  of  adhesion,  and  unravelling,  as  it  were, 
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the  omentum,  by  the  folds  of  which  the  strangulation  might  probably  be 
caused ;  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  seat  of  constriction  was  not  within 
reach,  the  case  being  one  of  internal  strangulation  and  the  existence  of  the 
hernia  a  mere  coincidence,  the  surgeon  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  justified  in 
extending  the  incision  upwards  into  the  abdominal  wall,  so  as  to  allow  a 
careful  exploration  of  the  adjacent  intestine ;  by  such  a  proceeding,  Bryant 
was  enabled  to  discover  and  divide  a  fibrous  band  which  produced  internal 
strangulation,  and  thus  saved  his  patient's  life.  A  similar  operation  in  my 
own  hands  was  effective  in  relieving  the  strangulation,  though  the  patient 
ultimately  died  from  peritonitis. 

4.  Coexistence  of  another  Hernia, — ^If  a  second  hernia  should  exist  in  a 
state  of  strangulation  (which  could  be  ascertained  by  a  careful  examination 
of  the  various  parts  in  which  hemise  may  occur),  it  should  of  course  be  at 
once  reduced  by  the  taxis,  or,  if  necessary,  by  herniotomy. 

Buptore  of  the  Intestine. — This  is  the  most  serious  complication  which 
can  follow  the  employment  of  the  taxis,  and  is  only  likely  to  ensue  when 
the  force  used  has  been  very  great ;  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
a  portion  of  bowel  which  has  been  strangulated  for  twenty-four  houn  or 
longer,  is  very  much  softened,  and  will  give  way  under  much  slighter  pres- 
sure than  in  its  normal  condition.  The  signs  by  which  the  occurrence  of 
this  accident  may  be  recognized  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  hernia  disap- 
pears, but  without  the  characteristic  gurgle  which  is  perceived  when  reduc- 
tion is  properly  accomplished,  and  the  development  of  intense  abdominal 
pain,  with  hiccough  and  collapse,  indicates  the  occurrence  of  fecal  extrava- 
sation into  the  peritoneal  sac.  Death  is  inevitable,  unless,  as  rarely  hap* 
pens,  adhesions  should  have  previously  shut  off  the  part  from  the  general 
cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  when  recovery  with  a  fecal  fistula  may  possibly 
ensue.  The  only  admissible  treatment  would  consist  in  laying  open  the  her- 
nial sac,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  latter  termination. 

Herniotomy  or  Kelotoht. 

There  are  two  principal  modes  of  operating  for  the  relief  of  strangulated 
hernia,  in  one  of  which  the  hernial  sac  is,  and  in  the  other  of  which  it  is  not, 
opened.  The  latter,  which  is  sometimes  known  as  Petit's  operation,  id  pre- 
ferable in  certain  selected  cases,  and  will  be  referred  to  in  its  proper  place. 
Instead  of  operating  at  the  seat  of  hernia,  it  has  been  recommended  to  open 
the  abdominal  cavity  at  a  neighboring  point  and  endeavor  to  draw  the  stran- 
gulated gut  backwards  out  of  the  hernial  sac.  The  introduction  of  this  mu<ie 
of  operating  has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Cheselden ;  it  has  been,  as  far 
as  I  know,  resorted  to  (intentionally)  in  but  two  casea^  by  Annandale,  and 
both  of  those  cases  terminated  fatally. 

Herniotomy  Opening  the  Sac. — The  ordinary  operation,  in  which  the 
sac  is  opened,  is  thus  performed.  The  patient  is  thoroughly  anasthetizi^, 
his  blaader  and  rectum  emptied,  and  the  hair  removed  from  the  seat  of  ope- 
ration. The  surgeon  makes  his  first  incision,  from  two  to  four  inches  lon^, 
through  the  skin  and  superficial  fascia  over  the  neck  of  the  sac,  either  by 
transfixing  a  fold  of  integument  and  cutting  from  without  inwards,  or. 
which  I  prefer,  by  simply  cutting  down  as  if  for  the  removal  of  a  tomor. 
After  the  first  incision,  the  operator  should  proceed  cautiously,  picking  up 
each  successive  layer  of  tissue  with  forceps,  and  notching  it,  so  as  to  intn>- 
duce  a  grooved  director,  upon  which  it  is  then  to  be  slit  up ;  any  artery  that 

^  Two  cases  are,  however,  known  in  which  laparotomy  was  employed  in  the  treats 
ment  of  unrecognized  obturator  hernia. 
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bleeda  should  be  at  ottce  secured.  When  the  aac  is  reached,  it  is  in  the 
same  way  picked  up  (at  its  anterior  and  lower  part)  with  delicate  forceps 
or  a  tenaculum,  notched  by  a  light  touch  of  the  knife  laid  flatwise,  and 
then  slit  up  upon  a  broad  director.  The  sac  may  be  usually  recognized  by 
its  tension,  its  rounded,  eemi-translucent  appearance,  its  fibrillous  structure, 
and  the  arborescent  distribution  of  its  veaaels.  A  Sow  of  scrum  commonly 
marks  the  opening  of  the  sac.  The  next  step  is  to  divide  the  source  of  con- 
striction; this  is  effected  by  passing  the  left  forefinger  up  to  the  neck  of  the 
sac  (Fig.  433),  and  insinuating  the  nail  beneath  the  tense  edge  (drawing 
tbecoil  of  intestine  slight- 
ly downwards,  if  neces-  Fio.  ^33. 
sary,  for  the  purpose), 
ana  then  introducing  flat- 
wise, along  the  palmar  j  <%^ 
surface  of  the  finger,  a 
probe -pointed  "  heruia- 
kniffl"  with  a  limited 
cutting  edge  (Fig.  43-1); 
by  turning  the  edge  for- 
wards, as  soon  as  the 
blade  has  entered  the 
stricture,  the  latter  may 
be  readily  divided,  an  in- 
cisiou  of  from  two  to 
three  lines  being  usually 
quite  sufficient.  If  the 
stricture  will  not  admit 
the  finger-nail,  a  grooved 
director  must  be  substi- 
tuted. As  soon  as  the  Hinik>ioffl]>; 
constriction    is  relieved, 

the  surgeon  examines  the  contents  of  the  hernia,  dealing  with  bowel  and 
omentum  according  to  the  condition  in  which  each  is  found ;  if  their  state 
be  satis&ctory,  reduction  is  cautiously  effected,  the  gut  being  first  re- 
tamed,  and  the  edges  of  the  sac  held  in  place  so  Ss  to  avoid  the  accident 
which  has  been  referred  to  as  reduction  id  mass.  The  finger  should  then 
be  cautiously  introduced  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  to  make  sure  that  the 


constriction  has  been  removed,  when  the  wound  may  be  closed  at  its  upper 
part  with  a  few  stitches,  and  a  compress  and  bandage  applied.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wound  should  always  be  left  open  to  secure  free  drainage,  the 
subsequent  dressings  being  varied  according  to  the  exigenciee  of  each  par- 
ticular case. 

The  after-treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  patient  in  bed,  and  under  the 
influence  of  moderate  doses  of  opium,  liquid  diet  only  being  allowed  for  four 
or  five  days.  If  the  bowels  are  not  moved  spontaneously,  a  simple  enema 
may  be  given  after  forty-eight  hours,  and  repeated  when  necessary,  but  the 
administration  of  purgatives  by  the  mouth  snould  be  avoided. 
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Treatment  of  ComplicatioiiB. — ^Various  complications  maj  arise  during 
the  performance  of  herniotomy  or  subsequently,  the  treatment  of  which 
must  now  be  briefly  considered. 

Treatment  of  Inieetine. — If  the  bowel  contained  in  a  strangulated  faemia 
be  merely  congeded,  it  should  be  gently  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  in 
the  way  already  directed.  If  it  be  inflamed,  and  present  a  distinct  groove  or 
9ul€U8  corre8p9nding  to  the  seat  of  constriction  (see  page  798),  it  should  be 
left,  after  division  of  the  stricture,  at  or  near  the  orifice  of  the  hernial  sac, 
BO  that  if,  as  is  likely  to  happen,  perforation  ensue,  the  part  will  be  in  the 
most  favorable  position  for  the  formation  of  a  fecal  fistula.  Bourguet,  of 
Aix,  advises  that  the  gut  should  be  fixed  at  the  level  of  the  internal  wound 
by  means  of  catgut  sutures.  The  external  wound  should  be  lightly  dresi^ 
with  oiled  lint  or  ^  poultice.  If  the  bowel  be  absolutely  gangrenous,  it  should 
be  slit  up  and  left  in  siiu ;  to  return  the  gut  in  this  condition  would  be  to 
insure  the  occurrence  of  fecal  extravasation,  and  the  development  of  fatal 
peritonitis.  In  every  case,  the  source  of  constriction  should  be  freely 
divided.  A  wound  of  the  intestine  may  be  accidentally  inflicted,  either  in 
opening  the  sac  prematurely  or  in  dividing  the  stricture,  if  a  grooved  direc- 
tor be  used  instead  of  the  finger-nail  in  this  part  of  the  operation,  the  gut 
spreading  over  the  groove  of  the  instrument,  and  thus  coming  in  the  way  of 
tne  knife.  Hence,  if  a  director  be  employed,  the  surgeon  should  see  that  it 
is  free  from  the  bowel,  and  then  keep  it  firmly  pressed  against  the  stricture, 
until  the  latter  has  been  divided.  To  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  eut, 
Bichardson,  of  Dublin,  has  recommended  a  knife  with  a  broad  flange  attached 
to  its  back,  and  projecting  in  front  and  on  either  side,  thus  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  knife  and  director ;  somewhat  similar  instruments  have  been  al^ 
employed,  in  the  last  century  by  Ledmn,  and  more  recently  by  Patterfon, 
of  Glasgow,  and  Allis,  of  this  city.  The  treatment  of  wounded  intestine  has 
been  already  considered  in  another  portion  of  the  volume  (see  page  380). 

Treatment  of  Omentum, — If  the  omentum  found  in  the  hernial  sac  be  but 
small  in  quantity,  and  unaltered  in  structure,  though  congested,  it  should 
be  returned  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  If  thickened,  and  indurated,  it 
should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  left  in  the  sac,  as  it  is  apt  in  this  state  to  be- 
come inflamed,  and  its  reduction  would  probably  lead  to  the  development 
of  general  peritonitis.  If,  in  addition,  the  protruded  omentum  be  deeply 
congested,  it  should,  as  a  rule,  be  excised,  and  this  should  invariably  be 
done  if  the  omentum  be  inflamed  or  gangrenous.  Excision  is  effected  by 
transfixing  the  base  of  the  constricted  omentum  with  a  double  ligature, 
tying  it  in  two  parts  so  as  to  avoid  hemorrhage,  and  then  cutting  ofl*  the 
mass  below  the  seat  of  ligation.  Retraction  of  the  stump  is  prevented  by 
bringing  the  ligatures  through  the  wound,  and  fixing  them  on  the  abdominal 
wall  by  means  of  adhesive  strips ;  the  external  wound  may  be  closed  over 
the  stump,  except  in  the  case  of  gangrene,  when  it  should  be  left  open  ao<i 
simply  dressed  with  a  light  poultice.  If  an  ovary  be  found  in  the  sac,  it 
may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  omentum. 

It  is  perhaps  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  before  excising  any  portion  of 
omentum,  it  should  be  thoroughly  unravelled,  and  carefully  examined,  to 
make  sure  that  no  portion  of  gut  is  entangled  in  its  folds.  Any  cyds  that 
may  be  found  may  be  treated  by  simple  puncture. 

Irreducibility  after  Operation, — It  sometimes  happens  that,  though  the 
constriction  is  relieved,  the  hernia  cannot  be  reduced ;  this  is  usually  owing 
to  the  existence  of  adhesions  between  the  protruded  bowel  and  the  inner 
surface  of  the  sac,  but  may  occasionally  be  due  to  extreme  dUiension  of  Oif 
intestine  itself. 

(1.^  2 he  Management  of  Adhesions  depends  chiefly  on  the  state  of  the 
bowel;  if  this  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  its  being  returned  into  the  ab- 
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dominal  cavity,  the  adhesions  should,  as  a  rule,  be  gently  separated  with 
the  finger  or  handle  of  the  knife,  or,  if  necessary,  cautiously  dissected 
through.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  adhesions  may  be  so  broad  and 
firm  as  to  render  it  proper  to  leave  the  intestine  unreduced.  In  case  the 
bowel  be  ulcerated  or  gangrenous,  the  adhesions  around  the  neck  of  the  sac 
should  be  scrupulously  respected,  as  upon  them  depends  the  prevention  of 
fecal  extravasation  into  the  peritoneum.  Bands  of  adhesion  passing  between 
the  gut  or  mesentery  and  the  omentum,  should  be  carefully  divided,  as  they 
may  be  the  real  source  of  constriction  (pp.  798,  805) ;  the  operation  must 
be  done  with  great  care,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  wounding  the  intestine. 

(2,)  Distension  of  the  Bowel  by  an  accumulation  of  gas,  may  impede  re- 
duction, particularly  if  the  gut  contain  a  large  quantity  of  indurated  fecal 
matter  as  well.  The  treatment  consists  in  making  one  or  more  punctures 
with  a  very  fine  trocar,  as  has  been  successfully  done  by  Tatum,  of  London, 
and  by  several  Grerman  surgeons. 

Hemorrhage, — It  sometimes  happens  that,  from  an  abnormal  distribution 
of  a  vessel,  or  from  other  causes,  serious  arterial  hemorrhage  arises  when 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  divided.  The  treaiment  consists  in  enlarging' 
the  wound  and  securing  both  ends  of  the  bleeding  vessel.  If  the  proximitv 
of  an  artery  be  suspected,  Erichsen  advises  that  Uie  edge  of  the  hernia-knife 
should  be  dulled  by  drawing  it  over  the  back  of  the  scalpel ;  it  will  then 
push  the  artery  before  it,  though  still  sharp  enough  to  relieve  the  strangula- 
tion. Corley  and  Hayes,  both  surgeons  of  Dublin,  have  devised  special 
knives  designed  to  avoid  the  risk  of  dividing  an  artery  in  this  operation, 
but  the  instruments  seem  to  me  unnecessarily  complicated. 

Complications  arising  during  the  After- Treatment — ^The  most  important  of 
these  are  the  development  of  peritonitis,  which  usually  assumes  a  diffused 
character,  and  the  formation  of  a  fecal  fistula.  For  the  treatment  of  these 
conditions,  see  pages  378  and  382.  Sloughing  of  the  hernial  «ac  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  and  one  which  is  very  apt  to  prove  fatal ;  its  treatment  presents 
no  features  calling  for  special  comment. 

Herniotomy  without  Opening  the  Sac  (Petit*8  Operation). — ^This  method 
was  employed  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  by  Petit,  and  has  been 
particularly  advocated  by  Aston  Key,  Luke,  and  other  British  surgeons. 
It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  eligible  procedure  when 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  allow  a  choice  of  operations.  It  is  attended 
with  the  obvious  advantage  of  not  involving  the  peritoneum,  and  of  there- 
fore exposing  to  less  risk  of  the  occurrence  of  peritonitis ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  disadvantage  of  not  allowing  the  surgeon  to  determine  by 
inspection  the  condition  of  the  protruded  viscera,  and  of  possibly  permitting 
a  continuance  of  strangulation  by  the  occurrence  of  reauction  m  mass  or 
by  leaving  internal  adhesions  undivided,  etc.  It  is  of  course  only  applica- 
ble to  those  cases  in  which  the  seat  of  constriction  is  external  to  the  sac 
(p.  797);  but  as  this  point  cannot  always  be  determined  beforehand,  this 
mode  of  operating  should  be  tried  in  every  instance  in  which  the  duration 
of  strangulation  and  the  urgency  of  the  symptoms  do  not  contra-indicate 
its  employment.  A  safe  rule  is  that  given  by  Birkett — to  try  this  method 
in  those  cases  and  those  only  in  which  the  taxis  would  be  deemed  justifiable. 
If  after  exposing  the  sac  and  dividing  the  tissues  external  to  its  neck,  the 
hernia  be  found  still  irreducible,  or  (in  the  case  of  an  old  irreducible  hernia, 
recently  strangulated)  the  symptoms  of  strangulation  still  continue,  it  is 
ea^  to  open  the  sac  and  complete  the  operation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

retit's  method  is  particularly  applicable  in  cases  of  femoral  and  umbilical 
hernia,  but  should  be  attempted  m  those  of  inguinal  hernia  as  well.  It  is 
especially  desirable  to  avoid  opening  the  sac  in  large  hemiffi  which  have 
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been  long  irreducible,  and  in  which  strangulation  is  due  to  the  protrusion 
of  a  fresh  portion  of  ^t 

The  statistics  of  this  operation  are  very  favorable,  the  mortality  being, 
according  to  the  figures  given  by  Erichsen,  but  23.5  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  a  mortality  of  47.7  per  cent,  after  the  ordinary  operation.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  Petit's  method  is  only  resorted  to  in  selected  cases. 

Oay's  Modification  of  Petits  Method  consists  m  making  a  small  opening 
near  the  neck  of  the  sac,  introducing  the  finger  to  search  for  the  seat  of 
constriction,  and  upon  the  finger  a  concealed  bistoury,  the  point  of  which 
is  cautiously  insinuated  between  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  stricture;  by 
then  protruding  the  blade  of  the  instrument,  division  is  efiected.  This 
method  will  be  a^ain  referred  to  in  speaking  of  femoral  hernia,  to  which  it 
is  chiefly  applicable. 


CHAPTER    XLI. 

SPECIAL  HERNIJB. 

The  following  classification  of  the  various  forms  of  abdominal  hernia, 
according  to  their  locality  and  anatomical  peculiarities,  is  based  upon  that 
given  by  Birkett,  in  his  excellent  monograph  in  Holmes's  System  of  Sur- 
gery, but  is  modified  and  slightly  extended,  in  the  hope  that  it  will  thus  be 
more  readily  understood  by  the  student. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  HERNIA. 

Hernia  in  the  Epigastric  Begiok. 

1.  Diaphragmatic. 

2.  Epigastric. 

HERNIiB  IN  THE   MeSOGASTRIC  ReGION. 

1.  Ventral.     [This  form  may  also  occur  in  other  regions.] 

2.  Umbilical. 
8.  Lumbar. 

HERNIifi  IN  THE  HYPOGASTRIC  REGION. 
I.  InflniiiiaL 


1.  Oblique, 


(1.)    In  the  male. 


HemicB  of  tudden  tUvelopmemt 

(a.)  Into  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneam 
'       julj 
Inguino-crural,  etc. 
HemitB  of  gradual  devetopimenL 
Inguino-scrotal. 
Encysted. 


{b.\  Into  funicular  portion  of  vaginal  pr^^eii. 


(2.)  hu..f»d.  {  i,"j  I'sxsaa,"""^- 

2.  Direct, 
II.  Femoral  or  Cmral. 
ni.  Pelvic. 

1.  Anterior,  Obturator. 

rn.)  Perineal. 

2.  Inferior,  \  (2.)  Pudendal. 

((«.)  Vaginal. 

3.  Posterior,  Ischiatic. 


The  pathology  and  treatment  of  each  of  these  forms  of  hernia  are  now  to 
be  briefly  considered. 
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Diaphragmatic  Hernia. 

In  this  rare  form  of  hernia,  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera  protrude  into 
the  thoracic  cavity.  The  protrusion  may  occur  through  one  of  the  diaphrag- 
matic orifices  which  has  undergone  dilatation,  through  an  aperture  resulting 
from  congenital  defect  of  development,  or,  which  is  most  common,  through 
a  laceration  or  wound  of  the  part.  The  affection  is  seldom  recognized  dur- 
ing life,  the  symptoms  being  necessarily  of  a  very  equivocal  nature ;  even 
if  strangulation  should  occur,  the  diagnosis  from  other  forms  of  intestinal 
obstruction  could  rarely  be  made  out,  and  the  treatment,  consequently,  would 
be  chiefly  expectant. 

Epigastric  Hernia. 

In  this  variety  of  the  disease,  the  protrusion  occurs  in  or  near  the  linea 
alba,  between  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  umbilicus.  Reduction  is  usually 
easy.  The  treatmefU  consists  in  the  application  of  a  pad  and  elastic  ban- 
dage. If  strangulation  occur,  and  herniotomy  be  required,  care  must  b^ 
taken  to  divide  the  stricture  by  an  incision  made  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  the  body,  and  exactly  in  the  median  line,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
the  epigastric  artery.  This  variety  of  rupture  may  be  properly  considered 
as  a  lorm  of  Ventral  hernia,  though  the  latter  term  is  here  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  similar  hernise  in  the  mesogastric  region. 

Ventral  Hernia. 

This  may  occur  in  the  linea  alba  or  linese  semilunares,  or  indeed  in  any 
part  of  the  abdominal  wall.  It  may  result  from  rupture  of  the  abdominal 
muscles  (p.  375),  from  wounds,  or  from  stretching  of  the  fibrous  tissue  in 
the  median  line— ^ue  to  over-exertion,  to  distension  from  pregnancy,  etc., 
or  to  weakening  of  the  part  by  the  discharge  of  an  abscess.  The  diagnosis 
can  readily  be  made  ir  the  hernia  be  reducible,  but  under  other  circum- 
stances the  affection  may  be  mistaken  for  a  cold  abscess,  an  enlarged  lym- 
phatic gland,  or  a  cystic  or  fatty  tumor,  from  any  of  which,  however,  it  may 
oe  distinguished  by  careful  palpation  and  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the 
case.  The  trecUment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  suitable  truss  or  bandage. 
Strangulation  rarely  occurs  in  this  form  of  hernia.  For  the  radical  cure  of 
hernia  of  the  linea  alba,  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  freshened  the  edges  of  the 
opening,  and  united  them  by  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  relieving  the  ten- 
sion of  the  parts  by  making  incisions  on  either  side. 

Umbilical  Hernia. 

(Exomphalos,  Omphalocele,  Ruptured  Navel.) 

In  this  variety  of  hernia,  the  protrusion  occurs  through,  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to,  the  umbilical  ring  or  navel.  Occasionally  congenital,  it  is  more 
commonly  acquired,  appearing  usually  during  the  early  months  of  infancy, 
but  sometimes  not  until  adult  life ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  in  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  latter  cases,  the  umbilical  ring  has  been  patulous  since 
birth,  or  at  least  never  firmly  closed.  In  congenital  cases,  the  hernia  has, 
it  is  said,  been  strangulated  by  the  application  of  the  ligature  to  the  um- 
bilical cord.  In  infancy  both  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  this  form  of  hernia, 
but  in  adult  life  it  is  much  more  common  in  women,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  pregnancy  in  distending  and  stretching  the  walls  of  the  female  abdomen. 
The  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia  is  always  of  the  acquired  variety  (see  page 
788;. 
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Symptoms. — In  infaneu^  the  hernia  appears  'as  a  smooth,  tense,  rounded 
tumor,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  smaU  onuige, 
easily  reducible,  and  reappearing  spontaneously  when  the  child  struggles  or 
cries.    In  aduU  life,  the  hernia  ofiien  attains  a  very  large  size,  is  irregular 
in  shape,  and,  in  parts  at  least,  doughy  to  the  touch ;  it  usually  contaiDs 
both  bowel  and  omentum,  the  latter  being  often  indurated,  hypertrophied, 
and  adherent  to  the  sac.    The  hernial  tumor  varies  in  shape  in  differeot 
cases,  but  most  commonly  tends  to  hang  downwards  in  front  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  in  a  remarkable  case  which  was  under  my  care  some  years  ago,  the 
tumor,  when  the  patient  was  in  a  sitting  posture,  rested  on  the  chair  between 
her  thighs.    The  coverings  of  an  umbilical  hernia  are  in  most  cases  Tery 
thin  (consisting  merely  of  skin,  fascia,  and  sac),  and  are  often  closely  con- 
nected together.    The  fascia  sometimes  presents  perforations,  through  which 
a  knuckle  of  intestine  may  protrude  and  become  strangulated.     Umbilical 
hernia  in  the  adult  is  usually  irreducible,  or  at  least  not  completely  reduci- 
ble, often  becomes  incarcerated,  and  is  not  rarely  subject  to  strangulation, 
this  accident  being  comparatiqely  infrequent  in  the  case  of  children.   In 
some  instances,  double  and  even  triple  umbilical  hernite  have  been  observed 
in  the  same  individual. 

Treatment. — In  infants,  it  is  usually  possible  to  effect  a  cure  by  the  u^e, 
for  some  months,  of  a  compress  of  cork  or  metal,  held  in  place  by  means  of 
a  suitable  bandage ;  or,  as  suggested  by  Archambault,  bv  the  use  of  a  plu^ 
of  wax,  moulded  to  fit  the  umbilicus;  or,  which  I  prefer,  by  the  simple  appli- 
cation of  a  couple  of  broad  strips  of  adhesive  plaster,  as  advised  by  Fersusson. 
The  strips  should  be  renewed  from  time  to  time  as  they  become  detached  by 
washing.  If  the  umbilical  aperture  be  very  large,  and  particularly  in  the 
case  of  adults  (if  the  hernia  is  reducible),  the  ring  pad  devised  by  o.  Wood 
may  be  advantageously  employed.  For  irreducible  umbilical  hernia,  a  eon- 
cave  pad  or  bag-truss,  held  in  place  by  an  elastic  bandage,  will  afford  the 
best  means  of  retention. 

Badioal  Cure. — ^Various  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  umbilical 
hernia  have  been  suggested  and  practised  by  Desault,  Barwell,  Heath,  Lee. 
and  other  surgeons,  the  method  which  has  attained  most  favor  being  probably 
that  recommended  by  J.  Wood,  of  London.  This  operation  consists  in  ap- 
proximating subcutaneously  the  tendinous  margins  of  the  aperture  through 
which  the  protrusion  has  occurred,  by  means  of  pins  bent  at  a  rieht  angle, 
which  are  introduced  in  opposite  directions  and  then  twisted  togeUier,  or  by 
means  of  two  or  more  wire  sutures  introduced  with  a  curved  needle,  and 
secured  over  a  superimposed  roll  of  lint.  The  operation  is  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  children  than  in  adults,  but,  even  in  them,  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Wood  to  be  of  service,  if  not  in  obliterating,  at  least  in  diminishing  the  size 
of  the  hernial  aperture,  and  thus  fisicilitating  subsequent  retention  with  a 
truss. 

Herniotomy. — It  is  very  important,  in  the  operation  for  strangulated  um- 
bilical hernia,  to  relieve  the  constriction  without  opening  the  sac,  particu- 
larly if  this  be  of  large  size — ^its  implication  in  the  wound  being,  under  these 
circumstances,  apt  to  be  followed  by  a  &tal  result;  hence,  as  the  coverings 
of  the  hernia  are  commonly  very  thin,  the  surgeon  should  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  their  division.  The  hernia  being  drawn  down  and  thus  made 
tense,  an  incision  two  or  three  inches  long  is  to  be  made  over  the  neck  of  the 
tumor  at  the  upper  part,  and  usually  in  the  median  line;  the  skin  and  fasoa 
being  divided,  the  finger-nail  or  director  is  slipped  under  the  margin  of  the 
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ring,  which  is  then  nicked  in  an  upward  direction.  If  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  persist,  the  hernial  sac  must  be  opened,  and  any  internal  source 
of  constriction  divided.  The  omentum,  if  closely  adherent  to  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  sac  (as  is  oflen  the  case),  should  be  left  undisturbed,  the  gut  being 
carefully  returned,  and  the  wound  closed  with  sutures.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  broad  compress  and  bandage,  and  (if  the  sac 
have  been  opened)  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  combat  the  peritonitis  which 
may  be  expected  to  follow. 

Fergtissnn  advises,  instead  of  the  median  incision  above  described,  one  at 
the  side  of  the  tumor's  neck,  as  in  Gay's  method  of  operating  for  femoral 
hernia  (see  page  827).  Demarquay  also  recommends  a  small  lateral  inci- 
sion, on  the  left  side  of  the  sac,  but  forbids  any  subsequent  attempt  at  reduc- 
tion, believing  it  safer  to  leave  the  parts  in  situ,  and  to  rely  solely  upon  the 
division  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  to  relieve  the  strangulation. 

LuHBAB  Hernia. 

In  this  veiT  rare  fonnof  hernia,  which  appeare  to  have  been  6rst  described 
by  Petit,  in  178S,  the  protrusion  occurs  in  the  loin,  between  the  crest  of  the 
ilium  and  the  last  rib.  In  9  of  29  cases  collected  by  Braun,  of  Heidelberg, 
the  hernia  is  said  to  have  been  of  traumatic  origin.  Two  were  cases  of 
double  hernia,  12  occupied  the  left,  and  7  the  right,  side,  while  the  side 
affected  in  8  cases  was  not  noted.  Herniotomy  was  required  in  but  one  case 
(Kavaton's),  in  which  it  was  successful.  Additional  cases  of  lumbar  hernia 
have  been  recently  recorded  hy  Goeeelin  and  Currier. 


Inouinal  Hernia. 

This  is  the  most  common  variety  of  rupture,  inguinal  constituting  about 
two-thirtis  of  the  whole  number  of'^herniie  observed  in  bothsexes.  InMique 
inguinal  hernia,  the  protruding 

viscera  pass  through  both  the  in-  Fio-  *^^- 

t«mal  and  external  abdominal 
rings,  traversing  thus  the  whole 
length  of  the  inguinal  canal ;  in 
direct  inguinal  hernia,  the  vis- 
cera pass  only  through  the  ex- 
ternal abdominal  ring.  The 
oblique  variety  is  sometimes 
called  external,  because  in  it  the 
neck  of  the  hernial  sac  is  placed 
to  the  otiUr  side  of  the  internal 
epigastric  artery,  the  direct  in- 
guinal hernia  receiving  the  name 
of  internal,  because  in  it  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  to  the  t'niier 
side  of  the  same  vessel.  An  ob- 
lique inguinal  hernia,  in  which 
the  protrusion  is  still  within  the 
limits  of  the  inguinal  canal,  is 
called  a  hvbonaeeU,  or  an  iticom- 
pleie  or  interttitial  hernia;  while  one  in  which  the  protrusion  has  passed  the 
external  ring  is  called  a  complete  hernia,  and  when  it  occupies  the  scrotum, 
an  oaeheocele,  or  terotal  hernia. 
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I.  Oblique  Inoi'inal  Hernia  in  the  Male. 

Of  thin  we  may  recognize  five  varieties,  three  of  which  are  tuddenly  de- 
veloped, as  the  result,  usually,  of  violent  exertion,  and  in  which  a  congenit&l 
defect  allows  the  production  of  the  hernia,  while  the  other  two  ategndnaUy 
developed.  The  distinction  is  of  importance,  as  the  former  offer  a  better 
prospect  of  radical  cure,  while,  at  the  same  time,  if  strangulated,  they  are 
leas  apt  to  yield  to  the  taxis  than  the  latter. 

L  Hernia  into  the  Vaginal  Frooeii  of  the  Feritonesm. — This  is  the 
variety  ordiDarily  spoken  of  as  congenital.  As  a  matter  of  feet,  however, 
the  hernia,  though  most  common  in  infancy,  is  occasionally  not  developed 
until  late  in  life — it  being  not  the  disease,  but  the  anatomical  peculiarity  which 
allows  its  occurrence,  that  is  congenital.  The  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum 
remaining  patulous  (pp.  787, 1^^),  the  hernia  (which  is  suddenly  developed  i 
descends  at  once  into  the  scrotum,  where  it  lies  in  contact  with  and  surrounds 
the  testicle.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  hernia  may  descend  into  a  patulouf 
vaginal  procesB,  while  the  testis  itself  is  retained  in  or  immediately  outside  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  or  even  within  the  abdouinal  cavity;  in  the  former  in- 

Fio.  486. 


stances  the  hernia  would,  but  in  the  latter  instance  would  not,  be  in  ronta<i 
with  the  gland.  The  sac,  in  this  variety  of  hernia,  is  the  vaginal  proctsv 
itself,  its  mouth  corresponding  with  the  position  of  the  internal  abdominal 
ring,  and  its  neck  occupying  the  inguinal  canal,  which  is  not  shortened  bv  the 
approximation  of  the  internal  and  external  rings,  as  in  the  ordinary  obi i(|ue 
inguinal  hernia  of  bIow  formation.  A  sub-variety  of  the  hernia  into  iho 
vaginal  process  is  the  kour-glass-ehaped  hernia,  in  which  a  constriction  or 
narrowing  of  the  hernial  snc  Ivaginal  process)  exists  at  some  point  between 
the  position  of  the  testis  and  that  of  the  external  abdominal  ring. 

S.  Hernia  into  the  Fonienlar  Portion  of  the  Taginal  FrooeM. — Thi* 
variety  of  hernia  (which  is  sometimes  called  "infitntile,"  in  contradistinc- 
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tion  to  the  last-meotioned,  or  so-called  "congenital"  hernia),  is  of  frequent 
occurrence.    It  is  suddenly  developed,  and,  though  common  in  infancy,  oiten 
does  not  make  its  appearance  until  adult  life.    The  sac  is  the  funicular  por- 
tion of  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum  (pp. 
787,  788),  and  the  hernia,  when  it  reaches  tne  Fm.  487. 

scrotum,  lies  above  and  separate  from  the  testis, 
which  is  inclosed  in  its  onn  proper  tunic.  I 
h&ve  shown,  diagrammatical  ly,  the  structure  of 
this  form  of  hernia  in  Fig.  437. 

3.  Ingvino-Cmral  Heniia. — This  is  the  name 
proposed  by  Holthouse  for  cases  of  suddenly 
developed  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  non-deecent  of  the  testicle,  or  to 
other  causes,  the  hernia,  instead  of  passing 
down  into  the  scrotum  (or  labium,  in  tne  case 
of  a  woman ),  protrudes  outwards  along  the  folds 
of  the  groin,  presenting  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  femoral  hernia.'  Similar  to  these  are 
the  cases  in  which  prolongations  of  the  hernial 
sac  (^vaginal  process)  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions within  the  abdominal  walls,  constituting  the  inter-parietal  or  inler- 
mtuculnr  hemve  of  English  authors,  the  "hemiee  en  bigme"  of  French  sur- 
geons, and  the  in^ino-pr^eritoneal  hemia  of  Kronlein,  of  Berlin,  who  has 
mllected  23  cases  of  the  kind,  only  one  having  been  recognized  during  the 
life  of  the  patient.* 

4.  Inguino^OTOtol  Heniia  of  Slow  Formation. — This  is  the  common  form 
of  oblique  inguinal  hemia  in  persons  past  the  middle  period  of  life;  the 
hernia  "points"  at  the  int«rnal  abdominal  ring,  forming  a  small  circum- 
scribed swelling,  which  is  most 

proniinent  when  the  patient  is  Fio.  4S8. 

erect,  and  which  transmits  an 
impulae  when  he  coughs.  As  the 
hernia  descends  through  the  in- 
guinal canal,  it  pushes  before  it 
the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum, 
thus  forming  its  own  sac  by  a 
proccflsof  gradual  distension.  In 
this  situation,  it  forms  a  some- 
what elongated  tumor  {Bvbono- 
rrlr),  lying  parallel  to  the  line  of 
Poupart's  ligament,  and  usubIIv 
in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord. 
When  the  hemia  makes  its  ap- 
pearance at  the  eitemal  abdom- 
inal ring,  it  forms  a  tumor  of  a 

somewhat  globular  shape,  which,  however,  becomes  more  or  less  pyriform  as 
the  protrusion  descends  into  the  scrotum,    (scrotal  hemia?  often  attain  an 

'  Seo  a  cue  reported  by  Prof.  Parker,  "f  New  Turk,  in  Am.  Med.  Timei,  Sept. 
IRfi2,  and  Am,  Junmal  of  Hed.  .Scienoea.  Oct.  1862,  p.  6GS. 

*  In  Ti  lit  the  23  cages  the  palienta  were  uf  the  male  lei ;  in  16,  the  hernia  was 
originally  of  the  «o-calIed  "  euiigpnii«l  "  varietj ;  and  in  9  cases  it  was  complicated 
by  the  prBience  of  an  undescended  leslicle.  —  -  ■ 
nght,  and  7  time*  on  the  left  aide,  the  side 
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enorniouB  size,  hanging  perhaps  as  low  as  the  knee ;  in  such  cases  the  hernia 
13  commonly  irreducihle,  la  the  descent  of  the  hernia,  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal rings  are  approximated,  thus  shortening  the  inguinal  canal,  through 
which,  when  the  nernia  is  reduced,  the  finger  may  be  readily  paseed  (in- 
vaginating  the  covcnnes  of  the  hernia)  within  the  abdominal  cavity.  This 
is  not  usually  practicaBle  in  the  suddenly  developed  herniiE,  in  which  the 
inguinal  canal  maintains  its  normal  length. 

5.  Enoyated  Hernia. — ^Thia  is  the  "  encysted  hernia  of  the  tunica  vagi- 
nalis" of  Cooper,  and  the  "infantile  hernia"  of  Hey,  of  Leeds.  It  is  a 
hernia  of  stow  formation,  and  is  therefore  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
ordinary  "in&ntile  hernia"  into  the  funicular  por- 
tion of  the  vaginal  process.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  form  of  hernia  consists  in  the  pertUlenct:  of  tht 
teeticuiar  orifice  of  the  fimkuiar  portion  of  the.  vag- 
inal procent  of  periloneum,  the  ventral  orifice  being 
doted  (p.  787) ;  as  a  consequence  of  this  congenital 
defect,  the  tunica  vaginalit  tettit  extends  up  to  the 
external  abdominal  rin^,  and  the  hernia,  formini; 
its  own  sac  from  the  parietal  peritoneum,  protruiln 
int'i  the  tunica  vagmalis,  which  is  therefore  finl 
cut  into  when  an  operation  is  required  in  a  case  ut' 
this  kind.  This  variety  of  hernia  is  very  rare,  and 
is  seldom  recognized  before  the  parte  are  expost^l 
in  herniotomy. 

CoTeiingB  of  Ohliqae  Inguiiul  Henik. — ^Thrse 
are  (1)  the  skin,  (2)  the  superficial  ftscia,  (3)  the 
external  apermattc  or  iutercolumnar  &scia,  (4 )  the 
cremasteric  fascia,  containing  fibres  derived  fruro 
the  internal  oblique  muscle,  (,5)  the  fascia  propria, 
r  infuudibulifurm  fascia,  corresponding  to  the  fascia 
transversal  is,  and  (6)  the  sac,  which  may  conaist  of  a  dilatatioa  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum,  or  of  part  or  all  of  the  vaginal  process.  In  the  encwtnl 
nernia  there  is  apparently  a  double  sac,  the  true  sac  being  surrounded  by 
both  layers  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis;  hence,  in  laying  open  the  sac  of 
an  encysted  hernia,  three  layers  of  serous  membrane  are  divided. 

Though  the  six  coverings  above  mentioned  are  properly  described  by 
systematic  writers,  it  is  seldom  in  practice  that  they  can  be  indiviiluallr 
recognized,  the  third,  fourth,  and  finh  being  commonly  blended  together  ^i 
as  to  be  indistinguishable. 

Relationi  of  Oblique  Ingolnal  Hemia. — The  KptmuiHe  eord  is  almoi^t  in- 
variably behind  the  hernia,  its  component  parts  oeing  commonly  together, 
but  occasionally  separated ;  more  rarely  the  various  structures  of  the  coni 
may  be  spread  out  in  front  of  the  hernia.  The  position  of  the  tcMicJr  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  cord,  lying  below  and  behind  the  hernia,  or  verj- 
rarely  in  front  of  it;  the  hernia  and  testis  are  in  contact  in  the  so-call<---l 
congenital  hernia  (into  the  vaginal  process)  and  in  the  ui^uino-crura/  variety. 
buC  in  all  others  are  separate.  The  epigastric  artery  lies  to  the  inn«r  side  .■!' 
and  behiud  the  neck  of  the  hemia;  it  is,  in  inguino-scrotal  hemiic  of  Ion): 
standing,  somewhat  deflected  from  its  normal  oblique  course,  by  the  short- 
ening of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  then  passes  upwards  and  slightly  tnwanl« 
beneath  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  abdominis  muscle. 


internal  spermatic,  i 
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II.  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia  in  the  Female. 

Of  thifl  we  may  recognize  two  varieties — one  of  sudden  development,  in 
which  the  hernia  descends  into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  this  variety  corresponding 
with  the  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process  of  the  male  C' congenital"  nernia), 
and  one  of  gradual  development,  the  inguino-lahial,  corresponding  to  the 
ordinary  inguino-scrotal  hernia  of  the  male.  When,  in  a  case  of  hernia 
into  the  canal  of  Nuck,  the  protrusion  extends  obliquely  outwards  in  the 
line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  hernia  may  be  properly  called  inguina-crural. 
The  coverings  and  relations  of  these  hernise  are  the  same  as  in  the  corre- 
sponding hernise  of  the  male,  substituting  merely  round  ligament  for  sper- 
matic cord,  and  labium  pudendi  for  scrotum. 

Hernia  into  the  Canal  of  Hnck  is  the  commonest  form  of  hernia  met  with 
in  girls,  and,  with  the  exception  of  umbilical  hernia,  is  the  only  form  which 
occurs  in  female  infants.  It  is  in  these  cases,  according  to  Kingdon,  not 
unusual  to  find  the  ovary  in  contact  with  the  hernia. 


Hernia,  contrary  to  the  commonly  received  notion,  is 
almost  as  frequent  in  women  as  femoral  hernia.  The  symptoms  are  very 
much  those  of  the  inguino-scrotal  hernia  of  the  male,  except  that  the  tumor 
rarely  attains  as  large  a  size,  and  is  less  pyriform  in  shape.  The  neck  of 
the  hernia  is,  besides,  larger  and  narrower  than  in  the  corresponding  hernia 
in  the  male. 

III.  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. 

This  occurs  in  both  sexes.  The  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  always  gradually 
developed,  except  in  the  contingency  of  a  traumatic  laceration  of  the  struc- 
tures immediately  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring,  when  a  hernia  may 
suddenly  protrude.  The  hernia  "points"  behind  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  and  escapes  through  the  space  known  as  Hesselbach's  triangle,  usually 
puuiing  before  itself,  or  separating  the  fibres  of,  the  conjoined  tendon,  but 
occasionally  passing  to  the  outer  side  of  the  latter.  Leaving  the  external 
ring,  the  hernia  reaches  the  upper  portion  of  the  scrotum,  where  it  forms  a 
tumor  which  is  more  globular  m  form  than  that  of  an  oblique  inguinal  her- 
nia. The  long  axis  of  the  sac,  moreover,  is  parallel  to  the  median  line  of 
the  body,  and  its  neck  close  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  muscle — ^not 
curving  outwards  in  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  as  in  the  case  of  a  hernia 
which  has  traversed  the  entire  length  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

CoYeringi  of  Direct  Inguinal  Hernia. — ^These  vary  according  to  the  par- 
ticular part  of  the  triangle  of  Hesselbach  through  which  the  hernia  pro- 
trudes. In  the  common  form  of  direct  inguinal  hernia  the  coverings  Are 
(1)  skin,  (2)  superficial  fascia,  (3)  intercolumnar  fascia,  (4)  fibres  of  the 
conjoined  tendon,  (5)  transversalis  fascia,  and  (6)  the  sac.  In  the  com- 
parativelv  rare  instances  in  which  the  protrusion  occurs  to  the  outer  side  of 
the  conjoined  tendon,  the  latter  does  not  furnbh  any  part  of  the  investments 
of  the  hernia,  which  then  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  the  cremasteric  fascia, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  oblique  inguinal  hernia. 

Halations. — ^The  spermatic  cord  (or  round  ligament)  passes  almost  invaria- 
bly along  the  ouJUr  and  po$terior  side  ^  of  the  hernial  sac,  while  the  epigastric 

>  Todd  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  oord  passed  in  front  of  the  aac,  and  B.  Willi 
Blehardson  with  one  in  which  the  cord  paued  on  its  inner  tide. 
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artery  also  courses  along  the  (mier  side  of  the  sac,  arching  above  the  neck  of 
the  latter  to  reach  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle. 


Anomalous  Inguinal  HemisB. — It  occasionally,  though  very  rarely,  hap- 
pens that  an  inguinal  hernia  escapes,  not  through  the  external  abdominal 
ring,  but  through  an  abnormal  opening  in  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  muscle,  close  to  the  ring.  In  such  a  case  the  spermatic  cord  would 
not  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  hernia. 


Diagnosis  op  Inguinal  Hernia. 

From  Femoral  Hernia,  an  inguinal  hernia  may  be  distinguished  by  ob- 
serving (1)  that  it  invariably  protrudes  above  the  line  of  Poupart^s  ligament, 
and  (2)  that  the  external  abdominal  ring  (through  which  an  inguinal  hernia 
escapes)  lies  to  the  inner  side  oj  the  pubic  spine.  Hence,  if  the  neck  of  the 
sac  be  found  outside  of  this  prominence,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  hernia 
is  not  inguinal.  The  Differential  Diagnosis  between  the  various  forms  of 
inguinal  hernia  may  usually  be  made  by  investigating  the  history  of  the 
case,  and  by  attention  to  the  symptoms  which  have  been  described  as  char- 
acterizing the  several  varieties  or  the  affection.  In  other  instances,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  cases  of  strangulation,  the  surgeon  may  be  unable 
to  say  positively  even  whether  the  hernia  is  oblique  or  direct. 

Ing^ninal  Hernia  which  has  not  descended  into  the  Scrotum  is  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  abscess,  hydrocele  or  hcemutoeele  of  the  card,  tumor  of  the  eord^ 
adenitis,  and  undescended  testis, 

(1.)  Abscess  arising  within  the  pelvis  and  pointing  in  the  course  of  the 
inguinal  canal  is  reducible,  and  may  transmit  an  impulse  when  the  patient 
coughs,  but  can  be  distinguished  from  hernia  by  its  fluctuating  character, 
and  by  the  absence  of  gurgling  in  reduction. 

(2.)  Hydrocele  of  the  Cord  may  be  distinguished  by  its  elastic,  semi-fluctu- 
ating character,  its  translucency  if  low  down,  the  impossibility  of  complete 
reduction  within  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  absence  of  gurgling.  The 
same  signs  may,  in  the  female,  serve  for  the  diagnosis,  from  hernia,  of  a 
serous  cyst,  which  sometimes  occupies  the  canal  of  Nuck  {Hydrocele  of  the 
Round  jAgament). 

(3.)  Hcematocele  of  the  Cord  may  be  recognized  by  the  existence  of  fluc- 
tuation and  ecchymosis,  by  the  impossibility  of  complete  reduction,  and  by 
the  absence  of  gurgling. 

(4.)  Tumors  of  the  Cord  have  a  well-defined  outline,  transmit  no  impuW 
on  coughing,  and  are  irreducible. 

(5.)  Enlarged  Lymphatic  Glands  are  commonly  situated  below  Poupart'* 
ligament ;  but  when  a  single  gland  is  above,  and  inflamed,  the  case  may  be 
mistaken  for  one  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  diagnosis  perhaps  being  <inlr 
cleared  up  by  an  exploratory  incision.  In  a  case  of  supposed  hernia  which 
came  some  years  ago  under  my  care,  I  found  the  inguinal  tumor  to  he 
glandular,  and  to  be  dependent  upon  cancer  of  the  vagina  which  had  not 
been  detected. 

(6.)  An  Undescended  Testis  occupying  the  inguinal  canal  may  be  distio- 
guished  from  hernia  by  the  impossibility  of  reduction,  the  absence  of  gur- 
gling, the  peculiar  sickening  sensation  caused  by  pressure,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  testicle  in  the  scrotum  of  that  side.  The  difl[iculty  is  greater 
when  the  undescended  testb  is  inflamed,  but  here  (unless  a  strangulate^l 
hernia  coexist)  the  diagnosis  may  be  made  by  attention  to  the  points  aJready 
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mentioned,  and  by  noting  the  character  of  the  vomiting,  which  in  the  case 
of  an  inflamed  testis  is  not  persistent,  and  never  stercoraceous. 

Scrotal  Hernia  is  to  be  distinguished  from  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginaliSf 
hcematocele,  varicoceley  and  tumors  of  the  testis, 

(1.)  Hydrocele  is  to  be  distinguished  by  its  translucency,  its  tense  and 
semi-elastic  character,  its  irreducibility,  and  the  absence  of  impulse  on  cough- 
ing ;  it  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  scrotum,  instead  of  at  the  top,  as  is  the 
case  with  hernia,  and  is  distinctly  circumscribed,  the  cord  being  readily  per- 
ceptible above  it.  If  a  hydrocele  of  the  cord  coexist,  the  diagnosis  is  more 
difficult.  Congenital  hydrocele,  in  which  the  communication  between  the 
tunica  vaginalis  and  peritoneum  persists,  though  reducible  by  pressure,  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  gurgling,  and  by  the  graaual  manner  in 
which  the  tumor  reappears  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  Hernia  and 
hydrocele  may  coexist,  m  which  case  the  hydrocele  is  usually  in  front,  and 
each  tumor  presents  its  own  characteristic  peculiarities. 

(2.)  Hcematocele  may  be  distinguished  by  its  history  (of  traumatic  origin), 
its  irreducibility,  the  absence  of  impulse  and  gurgling,  and  the  distinctness 
with  which  the  cord  may  be  felt  above. 

(3.)  Varicocele  may  be  distinguished  from  hernia  by  making  the  patient 
lie  down  and  by  elevating  the  scrotum,  when  the  tumor,  if  a  varicocele,  will 
disappear  slowly  and  without  gurgling ;  if  now  the  surgeon  press  gently  on 
the  external  abdominal  ring,  and  direct  the  patient  to  rise,  the  tumor,  if  a 
varicocele,  will  be  slowly  reproduced,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  scro- 
tum, but  if  a  hernia,  will  not  reappear;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  moderately 
Urm  pressure  be  made  upon  the  cord  heUm  the  external  ring,  so  as  to  take 
off  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  column  of  blood,  and  thus  prevent 
distension  of  the  spermatic  veins,  the  tumor,  if  a  varicocele,  will  not  be  re- 
produced,  whereas  a  hernia  will  slip  down  alongside  of  the  finger. 

(4.)  Tumors  of  the  Testis  may  be  distinguished  by  their  rounded  shape 
and  solid  feel,  by  the  absence  of  impulse  or  gurgling,  by  their  irreducibility, 
and  by  the  non-implication  of  the  cord  and  inguinal  canal. 


Treatment  of  Inguinal  Hernia. 

The  Palliative  Treatment  of  oblique  inguinal  hernia  consists,  when  the 
rupture  is  reducible,  in  the  application  of  a  truss,  the  pad  of  which  should 
be  of  an  elongated  shape,  and  should  press  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the 
inguinal  canal  and  upon  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  In  applying  a  truss 
for  hernia  into  the  vaginal  process,  in  a  child,  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  press  injuriously  upon  the  testis,  if  this  have  not  fully  descended.  For 
flireci  inguinal  hernia,  a  truss  is  required  which  shall  support  the  abdominal 
parietes  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring;  a  good  instrument  for  the 
purpose  is  that  with  an  "  ovoid-ring  pad,"  as  employed  by  Mr.  John  Wood. 
For  irreducible  inguinal  hernia  of  either  form,  a  hollow  pad,  or  suspensory 
or  bag-truss  is  to  be  applied. 

Radical  Cure. — Of  the  numerous  ingenious  operations  which  have  been 
devised  for  the  radical  treatment  of  iTiguinal  hernia,  I  shall  describe  but 
five,  viz.:  1,  Wutzer's;  2,  Syme's  and  Fayrer*s  (which  are  essontially  the 
Mime);  3,  Agnew's;  4,  Buchanan's;  and  5,  J.Wood's.  Modifications  of 
Wood's  method  have  been  devised  by  Mr.  Bpanton,  of  Hanley,  by  Prof. 
Annandale,  and  by  Dr.  Greensville  Dowell,  of  Texas,  the  latter  of  whom 
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applies  subcutaneous  sutures  by  means  of  what  he  calls  a  "shuttle-needle," 
and  reports  60  at  least  temporary  successes  in  a  total  of  68  operations. 
Mr.  Spanton  pins  together  the  sides  of  the  inguinal  canal  with  an  instru- 
ment resembling  a  corkscrew. 

1.  Wutzer'a  Method  consists  in  invaginating  a  plug  of  scrotum  in  the  in- 
guinal canal,  and  endeavoring  to  fix  it  there  by  exciting  inflammation  in  the 
neck  of  the  sac.  The  patient  is  placed  in  a  supine  posture,  the  rectum  and 
bladder  being  empty,  the  affected  part  carefully  shaved,  and  the  heruia 
thoroughly  reduced.  Invagination  is  effected  by  pushing  up  a  cone  of  the 
scrotal  tissues  with  the  left  forefinger,  which  is  introduced  within  the  internal 
ring;  an  oiled,  hollow,  boxwood  cylinder  (Fig.  440,  C)  is  carefully  intro- 
duced as  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  so  as  to  maintain  invagination ;  along  the 
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Wutzer's  apparatus  for  radical  cure  of  hernia. 

inner  surface  of  this  cylinder,  a  flexible  needle  (A),  gilt  to  prevent  corro- 
sion, is  passed  by  means  of  a  movable  handle,  and  thrust  through  the  scro- 
tum, hernial  sac,  anterior  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal,  and  tissues  of  the 
groin,  the  operation  being  completed  by  the  application  externally  of  a  con- 
cave boxwood  case  or  roof  (B),  the  curve  of  which  corresponds  to  that  of 
the  cylinder,  and  which  passes  over  the  point  of  the  needle  and  is  held  in 
place  by  means  of  a  screw  at  the  other  end.  The  apparatus  is  kept  in  place 
rbr  about  a  week,  the  invaginated  plug  being  subsequently  supported  by  a 
roll  of  lint  and  a  spica  bandage ;  the  patient  is  kept  in  bea  about  three 
weeks,  and  should  wear  a  light  truss  for  several  months  afterwards. 

2.  Srnne'a  Method  is  a  moaification  of  the  above,  and  is  thus  described  bv 
its  author:  '^ Instead  of  a  complicated  machine  for  distending  the  invagi- 
nated integument,  I  employed  a  piece  of  bougie  or  gutta-percha,  to  one  end 
of  which  was  attached  a  strong  double  thread.  The  plug  thus  prepared  and 
smeared  with  cantharides  ointment,  was  drawn  into  its  place  by  the  threads, 
which,  by  means  of  a  curved  needle  guided  on  the  finger  fairly  within  the 
ring,  were  passed,  at  the  distance  of  rather  more  than  an  inch  from  each 
other,  through  all  the  textures  to  the  surface,  where  they  were  tied  firmlj 
together  on  a  piece  of  bougie,  to  prevent  undue  pressure  on  the  skin.''  The 
plug  is  left  in  position  ten  days,  and  the  patient  kept  in  bed  a  fortnight 
longer.  Prof.  Fayrer^s  Method  differs  from  Syme's,  merely  in  the  substitu- 
tion of  an  oiled  wooden  plug  for  that  of  gutta-percha ;  in  the  &ct  that  the 
ligatures  (which  are  of  silk),  though  introduced  at  different  points,  are 
brought  out  through  the  same  aperture  in  the  groin,  where  they  are  tied  over 
a  piece  of  wood  or  ivory;  and  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  plug  m  from  two  to 
six  days.  Thirty-eight  cases  operated  on  in  this  way  by  Fayrer  ^ve  twentv- 
four  cures  (the  permanence  of  which  was,  however,  not  ascertamed),  while 
twenty-five  cases  operated  on  by  Wutzer's  plan  gave  the  snudler  propoitiiwi 
of  fourteen  cures. 

3.  Agnew^a  Method. — ^For  this  operation,  a  special  instrument  is  required, 
which  resembles  a  bivalve  speculum,  and  oonsista  of  two  semi-cylindrical 
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blades  with  handles,  with  two  grooves  on  the  inner  or  concave  surface  of 
each  blade,  and  a  rod  and  screw  to  regulate  the  degree  to  which  the  blades 
are  separated.  An  incision  2^  inches  long  is  made  over  the  scrotum,  pass- 
ing downwards  from  a  point  three-fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  external 
aUominal  ring;  the  suojacent  tissues  are  separated  from  the  skin  of  the 
scrotum  by  the  finger,  introduced  through  the  incision,  and  then  invagi- 
nated,  the  "speculum"  being  made  to  replace  the  finger,  as  in  Wutzer's 
operation.  The  blades  of  the  instrument  are  then  separated,  and  a  long- 
handled  needle,  armed  with  a  silver  wire,  passed  along  one  of  the  grooves 
of  the  lower  blade,  thrust  through  the  intervening  structures,  and  brought 
out  on  the  surface  of  the  body  over  the  internal  ring ;  the  needle  is  then 
unthreaded  and  withdrawn,  rethreaded  with  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  and 
passed  along  the  second  groove,  to 

be  brought  out  at  nearly  the  same  Fio.  441. 

point  BS  before.  Both  ends  of  the 
wire  are  then  drawn  tight  and  firmlv 
twisted  together.  A  short  needle  is 
next  armed  with  silk  or  wire,  and 
passed  across  the  inguinal  canal  be- 
tween the  blades  of  the  speculum  at 

three  points,  near  the  summit,  at  the  ^gnew'.  instniment  for  the  radical  cure  of 

middle,  and  just  above  the  external  hemia. 

ring;  these  sutures  are  tied  over  a 

roll  of  lint,  the  speculum  removed,  and  the  operation  completed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  compress  and  bandage.  The  sutures  are  removed  on  the 
eighth  day,  and  the  patient  is  kept  in  bed,  in  all,  for  about  three  weeks,  and 
suosequently  furnished  with  a  light  truss.  "With  reference  to  my  own 
operation,"  says  Prof.  Agnew, "  the  success  obtained  has  not  been  sufficiently 
uniform  to  justify  me  in  speaking  of  it  in  any  other  way  than  with  dis- 
trust." An  operation  similar  in  principle,  though  somewhat  differing  in 
details  from  Prof.  Agnew's,  is  employed  by  Mr.  Croly,  of  Dublin. 

4.  Prof.  Biu^nan,  of  Glasgow,  in  cases  of  congenital  hemia,  in  children, 
employs  an  operation  sometrhat  resembling  that  just  described,  except  that 
he  divides  the  sac  transversely,  invaginating  the  upper  portion,  and  turning 
the  lower  part  downwards  to  form  a  tunica  vaginalis. 

5.  Woaas  Method, — ^The  most  important  feature  of  Mr.  Wood's  various 
0{ierations  consists,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  applying  sutures  in 
such  a  way  as  to  effect  compression  and  closure  of  the  tendinous  sides  of  the 
hernial  canal  in  its  whole  length.  The  instruments  required  are,  (1)  a 
strongly-curved  needle,  eyed  near  the  point,  and  mounted  in  a  firm  handle ; 
(2;  a  knife  somewhat  resembling  a  tenotome;  (3)  a  strong,  hempen  thread, 
or  silvered  copper  wire;  and  (4)  a  compress,  which,  if  the  thread  be  used, 
is  to  be  made  of  boxwood,  glass,  or  porcelain. 

(1.)  Operation  with  Thread. — The  patient  being  anaesthetized,  and  the 
rupture  thoroughly  reduced,  a  small  scrotal  incision  is  made  over  or  below 
the  fundus  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  the  skin  and  fascia  separated  over  an  area 
two  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  by  means  of  the  knife  introduced  flatwise. 
The  knees  of  the  patient  are  then  brought  together,  and  elevated  so  as  to 
relax  the  structures  of  the  groin,  and  the  detached  fascia  invaginated  with 
the  forefinger,  which  is  pushed  well  up  into  the  inguinal  canal,  with  the  nail 
directed  backwards.  The  finger  being  hooked  forwards,  so  as  to  raise  the 
lower  border  of  the  internal  oblique  muscle,  and  with  it  the  conjoined  tendon, 
the  unarmed  needle,  well  oiled,  is  passed  up  on  the  pubic  side  of  the  finger, 
pushed  deeply  through  the  tendon  at  its  most  salient  part,  made  to  traverse 
the  internal  pillar  of  the  superficial  ring  obliquely  upwards  and  inwards,  and 
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finally  brought  through  the  skin,  which  is  first  drawn  inwards  and  upwards 
as  much  as  its  deep  attachments  will  allow.  One  end  of  the  thread  is  then 
passed  through  the  eye  of  the  needle,  which  is  quickly  withdrawn,  leaving 
the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  the  puncture.  The  finger  is  next  placed  be- 
hind the  external  pillar  of  the  superficial  ring,  close  to  Poupart's  ligament, 
opposite  the  internal  hernial  opening,  in  the  groove  between  the  spermatic 
cord  and  the  ligament.  The  nnger  is  again  raised,  stretching  the  aponeu* 
rosis,  and  the  needle  (which  is  now  armed)  passed  between  the  point  of  the 
finger  and  Poupart's  ligament,  pushed  through  the  latter,  and  brought  out  at 
the  same  opening  as  before ;  a  loop  of  the  thread  is  this  time  left  in  the  punc- 
ture, and  the  needle  carrying  the  free  end  again  withdrawn.  The  finger  is 
now  placed  on  the  inner  side  of  the  spermatic  cord,  just  above  the  pubic 
spine,  and  pressed  firmly  upon  the  conjoined  tendon,  pushing  this  backwards 
and  the  cord  outwards,  so  as  to  feel  the  border  of  the  rectus  tendon.  Into 
the  tendinous  layer  of  the  triangiUar  aponeurosis  covering  this  part  of  the 
rectus,  the  needle  is  then  deeply  thrust,  turned  obliquely  towards  the  surface, 
and  a  third  time  brought  out  through  the  original  puncture,  which  now  con- 
tains both  ends  of  the  thread  and  an  intermediate  loop ;  two  portions  of  thread 
thus  cross  the  hernial  canal,  invaginated  fascia,  and  sac,  closely  embracing 
but  not  including  the  spermatic  cord,  and  joining  together  the  front  and  back 
walls  of  the  canal.  The  compress  is  placed  obliquely  over  the  canal,  the  free 
ends  of  thread  and  the  loop  crossea  and  firmly  drawn  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  the  whole  then  secured  by  passing  one  end  of  the  thread  through 
the  loop  and  tying  it  back  to  the  other  end  in  a  "  bow-knot."  The  operation 
is  completed  by  the  application  of  pads  of  lint  and  a  spica  bandage.  The 
knot  is  untied  and  the  compress  removed  from  the  third  to  the  seventh  day, 
the  threads  being  allowed  to  remain  as  setons  as  long  as  may  be  deemeti 
necessary. 

(2.)  Operation  with  Wire, — The  preliminary  steps  are  the  same  as  when 
the  thread  is  used,  but  in  passing  tne  needle  for  the  second  time  it  is  un- 
armed, and  withdrawn  armed  with  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  thus  leaving  a 
loop  above  and  bringing  both  free  extremities  out  at  the  scrotal  inci!«i<>n 
below:  the  hernial  sac  and  the  fascia  covering  it  opposite  the  scrotal  aperture 
are  then  pinched  up  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  the  cord  slipped  oack  as 
in  the  operation  for  varicocele,  when  the  needle  is  passed  (entering  and 
emerging  through  the  scrotal  wound)  from  without  inwards  and  a  little 
upwards,  immediately  in  front  of  the  spermatic  cord ;  it  is  now  armed  with 
one  of  the  ends  of  wire  (either  will  answer  the  purpose)  and  withdrawn;  the 
next  step  is  to  straighten  and  draw  down  the  ends  of  wire  until  the  loop  is 
near  the  skin,  where  it  is  held  while  the  ends  are  twisted  together  with  three 
or  four  turns,  the  inclosed  sac  and  fascia  being  thus  twisted  and  held  betwt^n 
the  ends  of  wire.  The  loop  is  now  drawn  upwards,  so  as  to  effect  complete 
invagination  of  the  twisted  sac  and  scrotal  fascia,  and  in  its  turn  t1K1^t«d 
down  into  the  groin  puncture ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  cut  ufiT  about 
three  inches  from  the  surface  and  bent  into  a  hook  which  is  carried  op- 
wards  to  meet  the  loop,  both  being  locked  together  over  a  compress  of  lint, 
and  the  whole  covered  with  a  spica  bandage.  The  wire  may  be  untwisted 
about  the  eighth  or  tenth  day,  and  removed  about  the  fourteenth. 

(3.)  Operation  with  Pins, — For  small  ruptures  in  children,  particularly 
for  ruptures  into  the  vaginal  process,  Mr.  Wood  resorts  to  the  use  of  pin* 
bent  at  a  right  angle;  these  are  passed  in  opposite  directions  one  throutrh 
the  conjoined  tendon  and  internal  pillar,  and  the  other  through  the  external 
pillar  of  the  ring,  the  hernial  sac  being  transfixed  by  both  pins,  which  are 
then  twisted  together.  The  pins  are  withdrawn  firom  the  second  to  the  tenth 
day. 
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Mr.  Wood's  statistics  of  his  operation  up  to  1873,  were  given  on  page 
794;  a  later  report  by  the  same  surgeon  shows  but  119  ascertained  recove- 
ries out  of  310  eases ;  and  30  operations  by  one 
or  other  of  his  methods,  recorded  in  the  Reports  I'lo-  **2. 

of  the  Boston  City  Hospital,  gave  only  8  recove- 
riea,  3  "  fair  resulu,"  2  deaths,  and  17  failures. 

Tazii  for  Ingainsl  Hernia. — In  employing 
the  taxis,  in  a  caee  of  inguinal  hernia,  the  pres- 
sure must  be  applied  stnctlj'  in  the  direction  of 
the  inguinal  canal,  i.  e.,  obliquely  upwards  and 
outwards.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  in  a  case  of  inguino-scrotal  hernia  of  long- 
Btaoding,  the  direction  of  the  canal  itself  be- 
coDies  changed,  by  the  approximation  of  the 
abdominal  nuga. 

Herniotomy. — An  incision  of  from  two  to  four 
inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the 
lon^  axis  of  the  tumor  (Fig.  443),  bo  that  the 
position  of  the  external  ring  will  be  a.  little 
above  the  middle  of  the  wound;    the  various  ofbcmia. 

coverings  of  the  hernia  are  then  carefully  di- 
vided, until  the  director  or  tip  of  the  finger  can  be  insinuated  beneath  the 
edge  of  the  ring,  when,  if  this  be  found  to  exercise  any  constriction,  it  is  to 
be  incised  in  an  upward  direction,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  linea  alba.    The 
taxis  may  be  then  gently  employed,  when  it  will  occasionally  happen  that 

Fio.  44S. 
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reduction  can  be  effected  without  further  trouble,  but  if  such  is  not  the  case, 
the  internal  ring  is  to  be  explored  and  similarly  dealt  with :  in  the  majority 
of  instancee,  however,  the  stricture  is  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  itself,  and  an 
opening  must  then  be  made  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  introduction  of  the 
&nKer,  which  is  passed  up  to  the  seat  of  obstruction,  a  hernia-knife  following 
ana  nicking  the  stricture  in  the  wa^  described  at  page  807.  It  is  a  well- 
established  rule  that  the  incision  in  this  part  of  the  operation  should  be 
made  directly  upwards,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  linea  alba,  so  that  whether 
the  rupture  be  of  the  oblique  or  direct  variety  (and  this  cannot  always  be 
determmed  beforehand),  the  epigastric  artery  may  escape  injury. 


0»  bpecial  hermit. 

Feuorai.  or  Crcral  Hernu. 

{MeroeeU.) 

In  this  form  of  hernia,  which  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  Hn 
the  proportion,  according  to  Croft,  of  nearly  fire  to  one),  the  protnieino 
takes  place  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  and  almost  invariably  to  the  inner 
side  01  the  femoral  rein.  Descending  through  the  femoral  rin^,  the  hernia 
pushes  before  it  the  parietal  layer  of  peritoneum  (thus  forming  its  own  sac,i, 

Fig.  M4. 


with  the  dense  layer  of  areolar  tisBue  which  normally  closes  the  ring  and  '» 
known  as  the  wpCum  eruraU;  passing  downwards  along  the  crural  canal,  in 
the  inner  compartment  of  the  sheath  of  the  femoral  vemela,  the  hernia 
changes  its  course  upon  arriving  at  the  saphenous  opening,  and,  turning;  f»r- 
wards,  pushes  before  it  the  cribriform  &scia,  and  curves  upwards  on  to  the 
falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  and  lower  portion  of  the  external  ob- 
lique tendon,  lying  at  this  point  beneath  the  superficial  fiiscia  and  skin. 

Tarifltiei. — Reveral  varieties  of  femoral  hernia  are  described  by  sntem- 
a tic  writers.  Thus,  when  the  rupture  is  still  within  the  crural  canal  it  »■ 
called  xneamplete,  being  complete  when  it  has  passed  the  saphenous  openinz. 
Another  division  is  founded  upon  the  relations  of  the  sac  to  the  internal 
epigastric  and  obliterated  umbilical  arteries,  the  common  form,  in  which 
the  mouth  of  the  sac  lies  between  these  vessels,  being  called  middle  cruial 
hernia,  and  the  rare  varieties  in  which  it  lies  to  the  outer  side  of  the  epigw- 
tric,  or  to  the  inner  side  of  the  umbilical  arterv,  being  called,  rwpecdrelT, 
external  and  internal  crural  hernia.  LeGeniire  has  described  four  lare 
varieties,  to  which  Birkett  has  added  a  fifth;  these  are,  (1)  the  pertinnl 
crural,  or  hernia  of  Cloquet,  in  which,  after  passing  the  femoral  riop,  tb* 
hernia  turns  within  and  behind  the  femoral  vessels,  resting  on  the  pectin«» 
muscle;  (2)  the  hernia  through  Oimbemafi  ligvment,  or  hernia  of  Langi«r. 
the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  which  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  its  Dante : 
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(3")  the  hernia  with  a  diverticulum  through  the  cribriform  fascia,  or  hernia  of 
Hesselbach,  in  which  the  hernia  protrudes  through  several  openings  in  the 
cribriform  fiiscia,  getting  thus  a  lobulated  appearance ;  (4)  tne  hernia  vdth 
diverticulum  through  the  superficial  fascia,  or  hernia  of  Cooper,  which,  mutaiis 
mutandis,  is  similar  to  that  last  mentioned ;  and  (5)  the  hernia  external  to 
the  femoral  vessels,  or  hernia  of  Partridge.  Tessier  has  recorded  a  case,  to 
which  Kronlein  gives  the  name  of  eruro^operitonecU  hernia,  in  which  an 
additional  sac  existed  between  the  peritoneum  and  abdominal  wall,  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  pelvis  and  side  of  the  bladder.  A  similar  case  has 
been  successfully  submitted  to  an  operation  for  radical  cure  by  C.  J.  Ros- 
sander. 

Coyerins^. — ^The  coverings  of  an  ordinary  complete  femoral  hernia  are 
(1)  skin,  (2)  superficial  fascia,  (3)  cribriform  fascia,  (4)  crural  sheath,  (5) 
septum  crurale,  and  (6)  sac.  The  septum  crurale  and  adjacent  portion  of 
the  crural  sheath  are  commonly  matted  together,  constituting  the  fascia 
propria  of  Cooper.  The  coverings  of  an  incomplete  femoral  hernia  are  the 
same,  substituting  the  falciform  process  of  the  fascia  lata  for  the  cribriform 
fiEiscia. 

Belationi. — The  femoral  vein  lies  close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  hernia,  and 
separated  from  it  merely  by  a  septum  of  the  crural  sheath,  the  epigastric 
artery  is  above  and  to  its  outer  side,  while  the  spermcUic  cord  or  round  liga- 
ment passes  almost  immediately  above  it  on  the  inner  side.  The  obturator 
artery,  when,  as  not  unfrequently  happens,  it  arises  from  the  external  iliac, 
common  femoral,  or  epigastric,  instead  of  from  the  internal  iliac  artery  (as 
in  the  normal  condition),  usually  descends  on  the  outer  side  of  the  crural 
ring  to  reach  the  obturator  foramen,  but  occasionally  skirts  along  the  free 
border  of  Gimbemat's  ligament,  when  it  would  almost  completely  encircle 
the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the  hernia  escapes 
externally  to  the  femoral  vessels,  the  circumflex  ilii  artery  would  lie  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  sac. 

Diagnosis. — Femoral  hernia  seldom  attains  a  large  size,  appearing  usually 
as  a  firm,  tense,  rounded  tumor,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral  vessels,  and 
invariably  originating  below  Poupart's  ligament — though  it  frequently  passes 
above  that  structure,  as  it  curves  upwards  after  emerging  from  the  saphenous 
opening.  When  of  large  size,  the  appearances  are  somewhat  different,  the 
tumor  then  being  often  soft  and  doughy,  even  though  strangulated.  The 
diagnosis  of  crural  from  inmiinal  hernia,  can  always  oe  made  by  observing 
the  relations  of  the  neck  of  the  hernia  to  Poujpart's  ligament  and  the  spine 
of  the  pubis,  as  pointed  out  at  page  818.  Obturator  hernia  can  be  distin- 
giiished  by  noting  its  deep  situation  and  the  freedom  of  the  femoral  ring. 
Enlarged  lymphatic  glands  may  be  mistaken  for  crural  hernia,  but  can  usu- 
ally be  distinguished  by  observing  that  there  is  more  than  one  tumor,  and 
that  there  is  no  impulse  on  coughing,  and  by  attention  to  the  history  and 
projpess  of  the  case.  As,  however,  a  strangulated  femoral  hernia  may  exist 
oehind  an  enlarged  gland,  in  any  case  of  doubt  an  exploratory  incision 
should  be  made.  The  same  course  may  be  necessary  if  symptoms  of  stran- 
gulation occur  in  a  case  in  which  ti  fatty  or  cystic  growth  occupies  the  region 
of  the  femoral  ring.  For  the  diagnosis  of  crural  hernia  from  psoas  abscess, 
see  page  661.  A  dilated  and  varicose  condition  of  the  saphena  vein  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  gurgling  on  reduction,  and  by  the  return  of 
the  tumor  when  the  patient  stands  up,  even  though  pressure  be  made  at  the 
crural  ring. 
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Treatment  of  Femoral  Hernia. — The  Falliatiye  Treatment  consbts  in 
the  application  of  a  well-fitting  truss,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  should  be 
furnished  with  a  small  and  convex  pad,  made  to  press  just  below  Poupart's 
ligament  and  a  little  to  the  outside  of  the  pubic  spine,  in  the  line  of  the 
crural  canal.  If,  however,  as  is  sometimes  tne  case,  the  whole  crural  arch 
be  much  relaxed,  a  large  and  rather  flat  pad  is  preferable,  in  order. to  press 
Poupart's  ligament  against  the  body  of  the  pubis,  and  thus  approximate 
the  walls  of  the  canal.  A  hollow-pad  or  bag-truss  must  be  employed  if 
the  hernia  is  irreducible. 

Radical  Cure. — ^Mr.  Wood  has  described  an  operation  in  which  wire  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  in  his  second  method  of  treating  inguinal  hernia, 
and  by  which  "  that  part  of  the  tendinous  crural  arch  which  overrides  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  drawn  backwards  and  downwards,  and  becomes  adherent  to 
the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia  lata."  Cheever,  of  Boston,  has  recorded  one 
.case  in  which  this  plan  was  resorted  to  without  any  permanent  benefit,  but 
no  extended  statistics  of  the  operation  have,  I  believe,  as  yet  been  published 

Taxis. — In  applying  the  taxis  in  a  case  of  femoral  hernia,  the  thigh  of 
the  affected  side  should  be  strongly  flexed,  rotated  inwards,  and  carried  well 
across  the  opposite  limb,  so  as  to  relax  the  crural  arch.  Pressure  is  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  descent  of  the  hernia,  viz., 
first  downwards,  so  as  to  clear  the  falciform  process,  then  backwards,  and 
finally  upwards  in  the  line  of  the  crural  canal.  The  taxis  is  leas  likely  to 
succeed  in  femoral  than  in  inguinal  hernia,  and  the  proportion  of  cases  re- 
quiring herniotomy  is  therefore  greater.  Moreover,  there  is  less  time  for 
delay,  as  strangulation  in  crural  rupture  is  commonly  of  the  acute  varietv 
(see  p.  801). 

Herniotomy.  —  The  external  incision  may  vary  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  operator,  some  surgeons  preferring  a  single  longitudinal  incision, 
others  one  which  is  oblique  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  while  still 

others  combine  both,  thus,     T**  ""^i     ,  or  make  a  slightly  curved  cut  over 

the  pubic  side  of  the  neck  of  the  tumor,  reaching  one  inch  above  and  one  or 
two  below  the  crural  arch.  The  superficial  coverings  havin?  been  divided, 
the  condensed  layer  formed  by  the  septum  crurale  and  crural  sheath  ( f<uieia 
propria)  is  cautiously  opened,  so  as  to  expose  without  wounding  the  sac. 
The  finger  is  then  passed  up  below  the  fisiscia  propria,  and  the  nail,  or  the 
extremity  of  a  grooved  director,  insinuated  under  the  sharp  edges  of  <iim- 
bernat*s  ligament  and  the  falciform  process  at  their  point  of  junction  ( Hej's 
ligament),  the  hernia-knife  being  then  introduced  and  made  to  cut  upwards 
and  inwards  for  a  space  not  exceeding  two  lines.  If  reduction  cannot  now 
be  effected,  any  constricting  fibres  of  the  fascia  propria  which  roav  have 
been  left  are  to  be  carefully  severed,  when,  if  the  hernia  be  still  irreducible, 
the  sac  must  be  opened,  and  the  stricture  sought  for  and  divided,  with  the 
precautions  described  X)n  a  previous  page.  It  is  sometimes  possible  to  relieve 
the  strangulation  by  nicking  Gimbernat's  and  Hey's  ligaments  outside  of 
the  fascia  propria.  In  the  majority  of  instances,  however,  the  stricture  is 
in  this  structure  itself,  requiring  it  to  be  laid  open  in  the  manner  above 
described.  The  fascia  propria,  when  much  thickened  and  congested,  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  hernial  sac,  or  for  a  mass  of  omentum.  It  has  not, 
however,  the  arborescent  arrangement  of  vessels  which  characterizes  the 
former,  and  is  more  rounded  and  uniform  in  appearance  than  the  latter. 
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The  direction  in  vhich  the  etricture  is  to  be  divided,  whether  the  sac  be 
opeaed  or  nut,  is  invariably  vptoaTds  and  intcaTds.  An  outward  incieion 
might  wound  the  femoral  vein,  one  upwards  and  outnarde  the  epigastric 
Artery,  and  one  directly  upwards  the  spermatic  cord,  while  an  inward  inci- 
aiuii  would  divide  Gimbeniat's  ligament  only,  and  therefore  probably  fail 
to  relieve  the  constriction.  The  only  possible  risk  id  the  incision  upwards 
and  inwards,  is  of  wounding  the  obturator  artery,  in  the  rare  cases  in 
which  this  vessel  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  sac  (page  825),    This  dan- 


Incliion  for  ilrutuUwd  rcmoral  tacmii.    (Fucimoil.) 

gpr  may  be  obviated  by  employing  a  knife  with  a  concealed  blade,  as 
advised  by  Corley  and  Hayes,  or  by  slightly  blunting  the  ed^e  of  the 
hemia-knife,  whicn  will  then  push  the  vessel  before  it,  while  it  will  still  be 
sharp  enough  to  divide  the  fibrous  bends  which  impede  reduction.  Wyeth 
advises  that  the  point  of  the  knife  should  be  kept  firmly  pressed  against 
the  pubis  during  this  step  of  the  operation,  as,  if  the  cutting  edge  does  not 
pass  beyond  the  ligament,  the  artery  cannot  be  wounded.  As  already  men- 
tioned, a  very  limited  incision  is  sufficient.  Should  the  obturator  artery  be 
accidentally  wounded,  hemorrhage  from  either  end  must  be  arrested  by 
torsion,  or,  if  this  fail,  fay  the  application  of  a  ligature. 

Nemiotomt/  by  Gay'i  Method.— Aa  iucision  aoout  an  inch  in  length  is 
to  be  made  on  the  inner  tide  of  the  tumor,  near  the  neck  of  the  sac,  and 
the  various  tissues  cautiously  divided  until  a  concealed  bistoury  can  be 
introduced  flatwise  between  the  neck  of  the  sac  and  the  inner  margin  of 
the  crural  ring.  The  edge  of  the  knife  is  then  turned  towards  the  pubis, 
when,  by  projecting  the  blade,  the  stricture  is  readily  divided.  The 
small  lateral  incision  which  is  practised  in  this  mode  of  operating,  was 
highly  commended  by  the  late  Sir  William  Fergusson,  who  declared  that 
he  rarely  employed  any  other.  This  distinguished  sut^^n.  however,  ap- 
parently completed  the  operation  with  the  ordinary  hernia-knife,  instead  of 
with  the  bittotiri  caehi,  as  originally  advised  by  Gay. 

Obturatok  Hernia. 

In  this  rare  form  of  hernia,  which  was  first  described  by  Garengeot,  the 
protrusion  takes  place  through  the  obturator  foramen,  forming  in  some 
cascij  a  well-marked  tumor  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  though,  in  other  instances, 
not  even  the  slightest  fulness  of  the  part  has  been  perceptible.     The  ofiec- 
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tion  is  commoner  in  women  than  in  men,  and  the  hernial  sac  (which  is  one 
of  gradual  development)  is  always  small,  not  unfrequently  containing  a 
portion  only  of  the  calibre  of  the  bowel.  Obturator  hernia  is  occasionally 
complicated  by  the  coexistence  of  femoral  or  inguinal  hernia,  and,  in  a  case 
recorded  by  Hilton,  the  sac  of  an  obturator  hernia  was  found  on  either 
side  of  the  body.  The  position  occupied  by  an  obturator  hernia  is  in 
Scarpa's  triangle,  behind  and  somewhat  to  the  inner  side  of  the  femoral 
vessels,  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  adductor  longus  tendon ;  the  hernial 
tumor  is  covered  by  the  pectineus  muscle.  Zoja,  an  Italian  surgeon,  has 
recorded  a  case  of  obturator  cystoeele. 

Diagnosis. — When  the  protrusion  is  perceptible,  the  case  may  be  diagnos- 
ticated from  one  of  femoral  rupture  by  observing  the  position  of  the  tumor 
in  relation  to  the  femoral  artery  and  body  of  the  pubis — these  structures 
lying  behind  the  tumor  in  the  case  of  a  crural,  but  in  front  of  it  in  the  ca^e 
of  an  obturator,  hernia.  When  no  swelling  is  observable,  the  symptoms  of 
strangulation  being  at  the  same  time  present,  the  diagnosis  of  obturator 
hernia  may  be  made,  according  to  Birkett,  by  attending  to  the  following 
particulars:  (1)  there  is  often  a  history  of  colicky  pains  previously  felt  in 
the  pelvic  region,  sometimes  relieved  with  an  accompanying  sensation  of 
something  having  slipped  back  into  the  abdomen;  (2)  the  evidences  of 
strangulation  may  have  been  preceded  by  a  sudden  and  violent  pain  at 
the  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  thigh ;  (3)  cramp  in  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, rather  than  pain  within  the  abdomen,  may  be  complained  of,  obviously 
due  to  reflected  irritation  from  the  cutaneous  filaments  of  the  obturator 
nerve ;  (4)  pain  in  the  course  of  the  distribution  of  the  obturator  nerve — a 
very  significant  symptom,  the  value  of  which  was  first  pointed  out  by  How- 
ship — may  be  induced  or  increased  by  rotating  the  thigh  outwards,  and 
thus  putting  the  obturator  muscle  on  the  stretch ;  (5)  pain  may  be  elicited 
by  making  pressure  over  the  external  outlet  of  the  obturator  canaK  com- 
paring the  efiTect  on  either  side  of  the  body ;  and  (6)  pain  may  be  elicited 
by  pressing  on  the  pelvic  outlet  of  the  canal  with  the  finger  introduced  into 
the  vagina  or  rectum. 

Treatment — If  the  hernial  tumor  be  perceptible,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  effect  reduction  by  means  of  the  taxis ;  but  if  this  fail,  or  if  there  be  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  existence  of  strangulated  obturator  hernia,  though  no  swell- 
ing can  be  recognized,  an  exploratory  operation  should  at  once  be  resorted  tn. 
A  longitudinal  incision  about  three  inches  in  extent  may  be  made,  beginninjsr 
a  little  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  passing  downwards  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  femoral  vessels.  The  pectineus  muscle  being  divided,  and  the  fibra 
of  the  obturator  separated  with  the  director  or  handle  of  the  knife,  the  sac 
of  the  hernia,  if  there  be  one,  will  be  exposed.  The  taxis  should  now  be 
tried  again,  when,  if  still  unsuccessful,  the  sac  should  be  opened,  and  the 
stricture  cautiously  divided  in  an  upward  direction.  Birkett  has  collected 
twenty-five  recorded  cases  of  strangulated  obturator  hernia,  in  fourteen  of 
which  the  nature  of  the  affection  was  not  discovered  until  after  the  patient's 
death,  while  in  one  the  symptoms  disappeared  spontaneously  without  treat- 
ment. Of  the  ten  cases  recognia^  during  life  and  submitted  to  treatment, 
four  recovered  and  six  died.  The  taxis  was  employed  in  two  cases  with  one 
recovery ;  and  herniotomy  in  six  cases  with  three  recoveries.  In  one  case 
(Hilton's)^  the  diagnosis  was  not  made  until  after  the  performance  of  lapa- 

1  A  second  case  of  laparotomy  (fatal)  for  obturator  hernia  has  since  bean  recorded 

by  Coulson. 
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rotomy  (the  patient  dying),  and  in  another,  in  which  the  integuments  were 
becoming  gangrenous  when  the  case  was  first  seen,  the  patient  died  the  day 
after  the  establishment  of  a  fecal  fistula. 

Perineal  Hernia. 

In  this  form  of  rupture,  the  protrusion  occupies  the  perineum,  and  is 
placed  usually  between  the  rectum  and  prostate  in  the  male,  and  between 
the  rectum  and  vagina  in  the  female,  out,  occasionally,  on  one  or  other 
side  of  the  anus.  Perineal  hernia,  which  is  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men,  is  readily  reducible,  and  may  be  kept  within  the  pelvic  cavity  by 
the  use  of  a  pad  and  T  bandage. 

Pudendal  or  Labial  Hernia. 

In  this  variety,  the  hernia  occupies  one  of  the  labia  majora,  descending 
between  the  vagina  and  the  ramus  of  the  ischium.  Pudendal  hernia  is  to  be 
diagnosticated  from  inguino-labial  and  from  femoral  rupture,  and  from  cysts 
of  Vie  labium  and  of  the  canal  of  NiLck,  the  so-called  hydrocele  of  that  part. 
From  inguino-labicU  hernia,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  parallelism  of  its 
axis  with  that  of  the  vagina,  by  the  non-implication  of  the  inguinal  canal,  by 
its  rounded  rather  than  pyriform  shape,  and  by  its  position  alongside  of  the 
ramus  of  the  ischium  instead  of  over  the  body  of  the  pubis ;  from  femoral 
hernia,  by  the  position  of  the  neck  of  the  hernial  sac  as  regards  the  ramus  of 
the  ischium,  this  bone  lying  externally  in  the  case  of  pudendal,  and  internally 
in  the  case  of  crural,  rupture;  and  from  cystic  growths,  by  their  irreducibility, 
their  tense  and  resisting  character,  their  gradual  increase  in  size,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  possioility  of  completely  isolating  them  with>the  fingers. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  suitable  pessary,  or  in  the 
application  of  an  elastic  bandage.  Should  strangulation  occur,  and  herni- 
otomy be  required,  the  stricture  should  be  divided  in  an  inward  direction. 

Vaginal  Hernia. 

The  protrusion  occupies  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina, 
and  may  produce  discomfort  by  compressing  either  the  rectum  or  urethra. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  a  suitable  pessary  or  elastic  bandage, 
and  in  the  employment  of  the  catheter,  if  there  is  any  difficulty  in  evacu- 
ating the  contents  of  the  bladder. 

IscHiATic  OR  Sciatic  Hernia. 

The  hernia  protrudes  through  the  sciatic  notch,  usually  below,  but  some- 
times above,  the  pyriformis  muscle,  and  projects  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus. 
The  treatment  consists  in  the  application  of  a  pad  and  elastic  bandage ;  should 
herniotomy  be  required,  the  stricture  should  be  divided,  as  recommended 
by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  in  a  forward  direction.  An  interesting  example  of 
this  rare  form  of  hernia  has  been  recently  reported  by  Crosete,  of  Dublin. 
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diseases  of  intestinal  canal, 

Intestiual  Obstkuctior. 

Obstruction  to  the  passage  of  fecal  matter  along  the  intestinal  canal  nuiT 
be  due  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  produce  acute  symptoms  and  often 
terminate  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  while  others  act  comparatively 
slowly— the  obstruction  in  these  cases  not  unfrequently  yielding  epontaoe- 
ously, and, even  when  proving  fatal,  not  doing  so  for  a  considerable  period; 
hence  the  cuatomaiy  division  of  cases  of  int«stinal  obstruction  into  tuo 
classes,  the  acvie  and  ehronic,  a  division  which  is  convenient  for  purposes  of 
study,  and  will,  therefore,  be  retained,  though  in  practice,  casea  will  often 
be  met  with  which  are  on  the  border  line  between  the  two  varielies,  the 
acute  forms  of  obstruction  sometimes,  as  well  remarked  by  Pollock,  subsid- 
ing into  the  chronic,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  chronic  cases  may  at  aij 
moment  become  acute. 

Acnte  Inteatinal  Obstruction. — The  most  frequent  causes  of  this  form 
of  obstruction  are  {1)  eongenital  mal- 
farmatiimt;  (2)  the  impaction  of /orei^ 
bodies,  gall-stones,  etc.;  (3)  invagination  or 
inlus»usc^Hon  —  the  upper  s^ment  of 
bowel  commonly  slipping  within  the  gra^p 
of  the  lower,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove 
when  it  is  taken  from  the  hand,  though 
occasionally  the  lower  segment  is  inTSgi- 
nated  into  the  upper,  constituting  rdro- 
grade  inlvtaueeeption ;  (4)  tufitling  of  the 
bowel  upon  itself — volvulus — commonly 
connected  with  abnormal  elongation  of  the 
mesenteric  attachment  of  the  affected  gut : 
and  (5)  interwd  drangulatiim,  due  to  the 
binding  down  of  the  bowel  by  a  diverticu- 
lum, or  by  a  band  of  organized  lymph,  to 
the  proti'usion  of  the  gut  through  an  aper- 
ture in  the  mesenterv  or  omentum,  etc. 
Symptoms  of  acute  obstruction  may  also 
occur  in  the  course  of  infiammaloTy  affet- 
iiotu  of  the  abdomen,  such  as  enteritis,  peri- 
tonitis, or  typhlitis,  or  (as  already  men- 
tioned) in  cases  of  chronic  obstructiun, 
especially  from  eaneerovt  dtMOie  of  the 
bowel.  Spamn,  without  orgauic  change,  is 
inKrnii  itruguiaiion  by  ■  diver-  considered  by  some  autbors  to  be  capable 

■icuium.  iPmiiii)  of  producing  acut«  obstruction ;  buttbouzfa 

the  possibility  of  such  an  event  may  not  be 
denied,  its  occurrence  must  be  extremely  rare.    F.  Jordan  believes  that 
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either  acute  or  chronic  obetruction  may  result  from  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  muscular  wall  of  the  bowel.^ 

Sfpnptoms  of  Acute  ObsiruetUm. — ^These  are  usually  well  marked ;  the  pa- 
tient commonly  experiences  intense  pain,  often  referred  to  a  particular  spot, 
accompanied  with  great  vital  depression,  and  occasionally  absolute  syncope. 
Vomiting,  at  first  of  the  gastric  and  subsequently  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
and  complete  constipation,  quickly  supervene,  the  abdomen  at  the  same  time 
becoming  tender,  swollen,  and  tympanitic,  and  the  interference  with  normal 
peristalsis  causing  the  bowels  to  roll  over  each  other  with  loud  borborygmits 
and  gurgling ;  the  motions  of  the  intestine,  if  the  abdominal  parietes  be 
thin,  may  be  felt  or  even  seen  externally,  and  may  sometimes  oe  observed 
to  cease  suddenly  at  some  particular  point  which  corresponds  to  the  seat  of 
obstruction.  Unless  relief  be  speedilv  obtained,  death  ensues — either  from 
simple  exhaustion,  or,  more  commonly,  from  peritonitis,  gangrene,  or  both 
— ^the  duration  of  the  case  rarely  exceeding  a  week  or  ten  days ;  in  cases  of 
intussusception,  the  invaginated  portion  of  gut  is  occasionally  separated  by 
sloughing,  and  discharged  per  anum,  the  continuity  of  the  bowel  being 
maintained  by  previously  formed  adhesions,  and. spontaneous  recovery  thus 
following. 

Chronic  Obstmetion. — The  most  common  causes  of  this  variety  of  obstruc- 
tion are  (1)  fecal  accumulations;  (2)  stricture  of  the  bowel,  often  of  a  malig- 
nant character;  (3)  inflammatory  changes  in  the  bowd,  resulting  from  injury; 
(4)  chronic  peritonitis  (often  tuberculous),  or  abdominal  abscesses;  and  (5) 
abdominal  tumors  of  various  kinds,  which  may  compress  and  thus  obstruct 
the  adjacent  portions  of  intestine. 

Symptoms. — In  the  case  of  chronic  obstruction,  constipation  is  the  most 
prominent  sympton;  there  is  seldom  any  acute  pain,  and  comparatively 
slight  constitutional  disturbance,  while  the  vomiting  is  not  constant  and  does 
not  assume  a  stercoraceous  character  until  much  later  than  in  cases  of  the 
acute  variety.  Abdominal  distension,  though  ultimately  well  marked,  is 
slowly  developed,  and  life  may  be  prolonged  for  six  weeks  or  more,  recovery 
even  being  sometimes  obtained  after  the  persistence  of  complete  obstruction 
for  this  period  of  time. 

Statistics  of  Intestinal  Obstruction. — ^The  statistics  of  intestinal  obstruc- 
tion were  particularly  investigated  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  Brinton,  who  found, 
from  an  analysis  of  12,000  post-mortem  examinations  taken  promiscuously, 
that,  excluding  hernia,  intestinal  obstruction  caused  death  in  one  out  of  280 
cases.  Of  the  fatal  cases  of  obstructed  bowel,  about  43  per  cent,  were  due 
to  the  existence  of  intussusception;  31}  per  cent,  to  internal  strangulation 
^by  bands,  etc.);  17}  per  cent,  to  strictures,  or  to  tumors  implicating  the 
intestinal  wall ;  and  8  per  cent,  to  twisting  of  the  gut  upon  itself. 

The  locality  of  the  lesion  was  (in  the  case  of  intu^tsusception)  the  junction 
of  ileum  and  ccecum  in  56  per  cent.,  the  ileum  alone  in  28  per  cent.,  the  jeju* 
num  in  4  per  cent.,  and  tne  colon  in  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
instances.  The  corresponding  percentages  derived  irom  Bulteau's  statistics 
of  763  cases  show  for  the  ileo-eoecfd  Junction  51.4  per  cent,  for  the  small 
intestine  28.8  per  cent,  and  for  the  large  intestine  19.8  per  cent  In  ob- 
struction from  internal  strangulation  (by  bands,  etc.),  Brinton  found  the 
part  affected  to  have  been  the  small  intestine  in  95  per  cent,  of  all  cases ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  strictures  and  twistings  involved  the  large  intestine 

'  Strangulated  hernia,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  acute  intestinal 
ohstruction,  is  treated  of  in  Chap.  XL.,  and  is  therefore  omitted  here. 
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in  88  per  cent,  of  all  cases.  Similar  results  are  obtained  from  Bulteau's 
statistics.  The  sexes  are  almost  equally  liable  to  most  of  the  causes  of 
intestinal  obstruction,  but  impacted  eall-stones  are  four  times  as  common  in 
women  as  in  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  Leichtensteni, 
intussusception  is  nearly  twice  as  common  in  the  male  as  in  the  female. 

Diagnosis. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction,  to  ascertain  (1)  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
a4mte  or  to  the  chronic  variety,  and  (2)  to  what  cause  the  obstruction  is  due. 
From  Dr.  Brinton's  statistics,  quoted  above,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  octiie 
(fatal)  cases  rather  more  than  half  (43  to  39})  are  due  to  intussusception, 
while  of  the  remainder,  about  four-fifths  are  due  to  internal  strangulation; 
and  as  the  treatment  of  these  conditions  is  not  the  same,  their  diagnosis 
becomes  a  matter  of  great  interest. 

Intv>8»u8cepti(m  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  cause  of  obstruction  met  with 
among  infants  and  young  children,  and  is  sometimes  traceable  to  the  dis- 
turbance created  by  polypi  of  the  bowel,  by  intestinal  worms,  or  even  by 
masses  of  undigested  lood ;  it  is  especially  characterized  by  a  constant  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  and  by  the  discharge  from  the  rectum  of  mucus,  with  liquid 
or  coagulated  blood.  The  perpetual  desire  to  defecate  is  considered  by  Fol- 
lock  almost  pathognomonic  of  invagination.  Stercoraceous  vomiting  is  not 
as  uniformly  present  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  acute  obstruction.  In 
many  cases,  if  the  abdominal  wall  be  thin,  an  elongated  tumor,  the  shape 
of  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  sausage,  may  be  distinctly  felt  by 
palpation,  usually  at  the  left  side,  and,  in  children  at  least,  the  invaginated 
gut  may  often  be  felt  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  into  the  rectum« 

Internal  Sti'angulation  is  most  common  in  the  periods  of  adolescence  and 
early  adult  or  middle  life.  Its  most  characteristic  symptom  is  the  occur- 
rence of  intense  prostration  or  syncope. 

Twisting  of  the  Bowel  is  usually  an  afiection  of  advanced  life,  and  com- 
monly involves  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  its  next  most  frequent  tK^t 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  ileo-csecal  valve.  True  knotting  of  the 
bowd  has  been  observed  in  at  least  three  cases,  recorded  by  Parker,  Oruber, 
and  M.  W.  Taylor.  In  obstruction  from  twisting,  the  abdomen  is,  accord- 
ing to  Erichsen,  unevenly  distended ;  one  side  being  flattened,  while  the 
other  is  tympanitic. 

Strictures  or  Tumors  (causing  chronic  obstruction)  afiect  the  lower  bowel 
much  more  commonly  than  the  upper,  and  the  diagnosis  can  usually  be 
made  by  inquiring  into  the  history  of  the  case,  and  by  an  examination  pn 
anum.  The  history  of  the  case  will  likewise  serve  for  the  purpose  of  diag- 
nosis, should  oAmte  symptoms  suddenly  supervene  under  these  circumstances. 

In  order  to  determine  what  part  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  the  seat  of  obstrwc' 
tio7if  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  symptoms  are  acute,  the  legion 
(unless  the  case  be  one  of  twisting  of  the  gut)  is  usually  situated  in  the  tipper 
howely  while  chronic  obstruction  commonly  involves  the  large  intestine.  Ob- 
struction below  the  descending  colon  can  generally  be  recognized  by  careful 
exploration  of  the  rectum.  The  period  at  which  stereoraeeous  vomiting 
occurs  is  earlier  in  proportion  to  tne  greater  proximity  of  the  seat  of  ob- 
struction to  the  pylorus;  moreover,  the  higher  the  point  at  which  peristalsis 
is  arrested,  the  less,  as  a  rule  (according  to  Hilton,  Bird,  and  Barlow),  i» 
the  amount  of  urine  secreted.  Finally,  careful  /xi^patfon  of  the  abdomen 
may,  if  the  parietes  be  thin,  serve  to  point  out  more  or  leas  exactly  the  point 
at  which  the  bowel  is  obstructed. 
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Treatment  op  Intestinal  Obstruction. 

Certain  indications  are  common  to  aU  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction.^ 
Bearing  in  mind  that  the  most  desperate  cases  sometimes  terminate  in  spon- 
taneous recovery,  the  surgeon  should  in  the  first  place  endeavor  to  obviate 
the  tendency  to  death  by  relieving  pain,  diminishing  peristaltic  action,  pre- 
venting distension,  and  maintaining  the  patient's  strength.  The  first  and 
second  objects  are  best  accomplished  by  the  free  administration  of  opium 
(which  may  be  advantageously  combined  with  belladonna),  and  preferably 
in  the  solid  form.  From  half  a  grain  to  a  grain  of  the  Extractum  opii  of 
the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  may  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  or  at  such 
intervals  as  may  be  thought  proper.  The  tnird  and  fourth  objects  are  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  administration  of  concentrated  food  in  small  quantities 
and  at  frequent  intervals.  It  is  obviously  desirable  that,  in  order  to  prevent 
distension,  the  bulk  of  food,  and  especially  of  liquid,  introduced  into  the 
stomach,  should  be  as  small  as  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  exhibi- 
tion of  purgatives  by  the  mouth  should  be  strictly  interdicted.  Large  and 
repeated  enemaia  of  warm  water,  or,  which  Head  prefers,  warm  oil,'  ad- 
ministered through  a  long  tube,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  greatest  value, 
serving  in  different  cases  to  effect  disintegration  of  fecal  accumulations,  to 
alter  the  position  of  the  bowel  and  thus  cause  the  disappearance  of  a  twist, 
or  even  possibly  to  relieve  intussusception  by  pushing  up  the  invaginated 
gut :  the  last-mentioned  result  could,  however,  only  be  attained  in  very  re- 
cent cases,  on  account  of  the  rapid  formation  of  aahesions  between  the  two 
portions  of  intestine  which  are  involved.  Inflation  of  the  large  intestine  vnth 
air,  introduced  through  the  rectum  by  means  of  a  long  tube  and  stomach- 
pump,  has  occasionally  proved  successful  in  relieving  the  obstruction  when 
all  other  measures  have  failed,  and  should  certainly,  I  think,  be  resorted  to 
in  such  cases.  The  application  of  electricity  has  also  proved  successful  in 
cases  recorded  by  Finny,  Giommi,  and  others.  The  administration  of  cato- 
jnel,  in  combination  with  opium,  might  be  proper  in  case  peritonitis  should 
be  developed  at  an  early  period ;  but  under  otner  circumstances  should  be 
avoided,  as  tending  by  its  cathartic  action  to  increase  the  distension  of  the 
bowel.  External  manipulation  by  gently  rubbing  and  kneading  the  abdo- 
men (abdominal  taxis) ynas  occasionally  proved  of  service,  and  may  be  aided, 
as  may  the  administration  of  enemata,  by  placing  the  patient  upon  the 
knees  and  elbows,  or,  in  the  case  of  an  infant,  by  complete  inversion.    The 

HaDersnon.  " 

The  special  treatment  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  anus  or  rectum, 
of  stricture  or  tumor  involving  the  large  intestine,  and  of  abdominal  ab- 
scess or  tumor,  compressing,  though  not  directly  implicating,  the  bowel — any 
of  which  conditions  may  lead  to  intestinal  obstruction — will  be  considered 
in  ftiture  pages.  But  supposing  that  the  case  is  one  of  acute  obstruction, 
resulting  from  either  intussusception,  internal  strangulation,  twisting, 
stricture  of  the  small  intestine,  or  the  impaction  of  a  foreign  body,  and  that 
the  course  of  treatment  which  has  been  recommended  has  been  tried  and 

1  It  It  perhaps  scarcely  Decessarr  to  say  that  in  every  case  of  intestinal  obstruction 
the  surgeon  should  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  localities  in  which  hernia 
is  apt  to  occur. 

'  Cases  have  been  recorded  by  Libur  and  Jate,  in  which  cures  were  effected  by  the 
•ucceuive  injection  of  solutions  of  bicarbonate  of  sodium  and  of  tartaric  acid. 
Murray,  of  Kewcastle-on-Tyne,  and  others,  recommend  enemata  of  ox -gall.  An 
enema  of  iced  water  proved  successful  in  a  case  recorded  by  Kormann,  of  Coburg. 
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failed,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  There  is  no  time  for  delay,  for  these  cases  as  a 
rule  soon  terminate  fatally,  and  if  any  operation  is  to  be  done,  it  should  not 
be  postponed  until  the  patient  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

Laparotomy,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  though  less  accarately  called, 
Oastrotomyy^  the  laying  open  of  the  abdominal  cavity  in  order  to  search  for 
and  if  possible  remove  tne  source  of  obstruction,  has  been  resorted  to  in 
these  cases,  and  is,  I  think,  justifiable  under  certain  circumstances.  If,  how- 
ever, the  case  be  one  of  irvtuususceptian  (and  this  is,  as  has  been  seen,  the 
cause  of  obstruction  in  the  majority  of  acute  cases),  the  surgeon  will,  in  ray 
judgment,  usually  best  consult  the  interests  of  his  patient  by  declining 
operative  interference.  My  reasons  for  this  opinion  are,  that  (1;  the  tender 
age  of  many  of  the  subjects  of  invagination  renders  them  peculiarly  ill 
adapted  to  support  so  grave  an  operation ;  (2)  the  operation,  which  is  always 
one  of  a  very  serious  nature,  is  particularly  so  in  these  cases,  on  account  of 
the  frequent  existence  of  peritonitis  as  a  complication ;  (3)  the  attempt  to 
dislodge  the  invaginated  bowel  is  very  apt  to  fail ;  and  (4)  there  is  a  fair 
probability  of  spontaneous  recovery  aiter  sloughing  of  the  invaginated  gut. 
The  latter  point  may  be  illustrated  by  Leichtenstem's  statistics,  which  show 
that  of  557  cases  of  which  the  termination  is  known,  sloughing  occurred  in 
149,  of  which  88  ended  in  recovery  and  61  (41  per  cent)  in  death,  while 
of  the  408  in  which  sloughing  did  not  occur,  only  63  terminated  favorably 
and  345  (85  per  cent.)  in  death.  The  only  cases  of  intussusception  in  which 
laparotomy  seems  to  me  to  be  justifiable  are  the  rare  instances  in  which  the 
symptoms  are  those  of  obgirudion  merely,  and  not  of  Uran^uiatum,  The 
operation  has,  I  believe,  been  employed  in  43  cases,  13  of  which  terminatnl 
successfully.  The  earliest  age  at  wnich  the  operation  has  been  sucoeselul 
is  six  months  (Sands). 

In  cases  of  acute  obstruction  due  to  eatues  other  than  tnhiMMseeptton,  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  laparotomy  is  justifiable,  should  other  mea»> 
ures  fail  to  give  relief  in  the  course  of  two  or  at  most  three  days.  There 
is,  under  such  circumstances,  no  reasonable  prospect  of  spontaneous  re- 
covery, and  the  only  hope  of  cure  in  a  case  of  persistent  internal  strangu- 
lation,  which,  next  to  invagination,  is  by  far  the  most  common  lesion  found 
in  cases  of  acute  obstruction,  is  in  the  employment  of  operative  measures 
before  the  occurrence  of  general  peritonitis  or  gangrene.  Even  in  the^e 
cases,  however,  it  may  be  well,  before  resorting  to  the  knife,  to  try,  as  ad* 
vised  by  Brinton,  the  effect  of  one  or  more  tobacco  enemata^  and  the  surgeon, 
I  may  add,  should  take  care  not  to  mistake  the  constipation  that  attends 
enterUia  or  perUonitis  for  acute  obstruction. 

LaparoUmy  is  thus  performed :  The  patient,  thoroughly  etherized,  is  placed 
in  the  recumbent  posture,  his  buttocks  being  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
operating  table,  and  the  contents  of  his  bladder  evacuated  by  cathet^iia- 
tion ;  the  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  previously  raised  to  at  \eaai 
70^  Fahr.  Tne  surgeon  may  cut  down  directly  upon  the  seat  of  obstradioBt 
if  the  point  at  which  this  exists  has  been  accurately  determined,  but  should, 
under  other  circumstances,  make  his  incision  strictly  in  the  median  line,  the 
wound  extending  from  an  inch  below  the  umbilicus,  longitudinally  down- 
wards for  about  four  inches.  The  dissection  is  cautiously  carried  down  to 
the  peritoneum,  in  which  membrane  a  small  opening  is  then  made,  and  en- 
larged as  much  as  may  be  necessary  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  intn*- 

^  It  is  better,  I  think,  to  reserve  the  term  ga^iroiomy  for  the  openttion  of  o|)«fii*ve 
the  stomach  to  remove  a  foreign  body  (page  888),  desffi^ting  toe  opention  of  «^ 
dominal  section^  in  general,  by  the  wora  laparotomy  (from  }jairdpay  the  (oft  j«rt  of 
the  body  below  the  ribe). 
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duoed  upon  the  finger  as  a  director.  Search  is  njsxt  to  be  made  for  the  seat 
of  obstruction,  by  carefully  tracing  downwards  that  portion  of  the  bowel 
which  is  found  distended.  The  source  of  strangulation  having  been  dis- 
covered, the  constriction  is  to  be  relieved,  by  the  division  or  separation  of 
bands  or  organized  adhesions,  or  by  withdrawing  the  strangulated  gut  from 
any  pocket  or  fissure  in  which  it  may  have  been  caught.  If  it  should  be 
found  that  the  case  is  one  of  valvfUua,  the  bowel  may  be  carefully  untwisted 
and  replaced  in  its  normal  position.  If  the  obstruction  be  due  to  the  tm- 
padion  of  a  foreign  body  or  a  gall-stone,  the  gut  may  be  opened  and  the  of- 
fending substance  removed,  the  case  being  subsequently  treated  as  one  of 
wounded  intestine  (see  page  381).  If  a  dri/ctare  of  the  intestine  be  found 
(very  rare  except  in  the  lower  bowel,  when  a  difierent  operation  would  be 
indicated),  the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  lay  open  the  gut  above  the  strict- 
ure, and  attach  the  margins  of  the  aperture  thus  made  to  the  edges  of  the 
external  wound,  in  hope  that  the  patient  may  recover  with  a  fecal  fistula. 
The  same  course  should  be  pursuea  if  the  case  be  found  to  be  one  of  intus- 
mucepti&n,  and  if  the  firmness  of  the  adhesions  should  prevent  the  relief  of 
the  invagination. 

Unless  it  be  designed  to  attempt  the  establishment  of  a  fecal  fistula,  the 
external  wound  should  be  immediately  closed,  upon  the  completion  of  the 
operation ;  the  after-treatment  consists  in  the  adoption  of  means  to  combat 
the  peritonitis  which  may  be  expected  to  arise. 

Tne  statistics  of  laparotomy  for  intestinal  obstruction  have  been  investi- 

fited  by  several  writers,  including  Adelmann,  Whitall,  Sands,  and  myself. 
have  collected  in  all  230  cases,  of  which  only  68  appear  to  have  ended 
lavorably. 


Opbratiom  pok 


Volvulas, 

Strangulation  continuing  after  herniotomy  or 

taxis, 

Invagination, 

Foreign  bodies,  impacted  feces,  gall-stones,  etc., 
Strangulation  by  bands,  adhesions,  or  diverticula, 
Obstruction  from  tumors,  strictures,  ulcers,  etc., 
Internal  hernia  and  ^Mleus,"  .  .  .  . 
Obatruction  from  other  causes,  .... 
Cause  of  obstruction  not  ascertained, . 


Aggregate, 


Cues. 

Result  not 
ascertained. 

Recovered. 

Died. 

14 

1 

4 

9 

18 

6 

12 

48 

18 

80 

18 

1 

7 

10 

76 

1 

20 

55 

28 

2 

7 

19 

20 

1 

7 

12 

4 

1 

3 

9 

1 

8 

5 

2S0 

7 

68 

155 

Enterotomy  for  Acute  Obstmction. — The  operation  which  has  just  been 
described,  is  that  which  I  would  ordinarily  recommend  in  cases  of  acute 
intestinal  obstruction  in  which  interference  is  deemed  necessary.  Other 
surgeons,  however,  including  the  late  Mr.  Maunder,  have  preferred  a  resort 
to  Enteroiomyj  making  an  incision  in  the  right  iliac  region,  and  opening  the 
first  coil  of  intestine  which  presents  itself,  so  as  to  establish  a  fecal  fistula. 
This  operation  involves  mucn  less  interference  with  the  peritoneal  cavity 
than  laparotomy,  and  may  therefore  be  preferred  in  some  cases  as  a  pallia- 
tive or  euthanasial  measure,  but  it  could  not  be  expected  to  afford  permanent 
relief  in  cases  of  internal  strangulation,  while  in  cases  of  intussusception,  no 
operation  should,  as  a  rule,  be  performed,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned. 

Puncture  of  the  Boiael  with  a  delicate  trocar  or  aspirator  is  recommended 
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by  Gross,  Demarquay,  and  Wagstaffe,  as  a  means  of  affording  relief  by 
allowing  the  escape  of  gas  from  the  distended  bowel.  This  procedure,  which 
has  occasionally  been  followed  by  complete  recovery,  is,  however,  not  free 
from  risk,  death  directly  traceable  to  the  operation  haying  ensued  in  three 
out  of  ten  cases  recorded  by  Frantzel,  of  Berlin. 

Enterectomy,  or  resection  of  the  affected  portion  of  bowel,  is  recom- 
mended by  some  surgeons,  and  in  a  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
performedf  is  said  to  have  ended  in  recovery. 

Cases  of  EnterecUmiy, 


No, 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Amitesarove, 

BecoYered. 

16 

Kocher, 

^    Recovered. 

2 

Baum, 

CI 

17 

Id. 

(i 

8 

Berger, 

Died. 

18 

Id. 

Died. 

4 

Billroth, 

Recovered. 

19 

Koeberle, 

Recovered. 

6 

Id. 

? 

20 

Langenbeck, 

Died. 

6 

B^rd. 

RecoYered. 

21 

Ludwik, 

Recovered. 

7 

(( 

22 

Hadeluog,* 

It 

8 

Chemi, 

? 

28 

Kinin,^ 

tt 

9 

Czemy, 

Recovered. 

24 

Neubauss, 

tt 

10 

Id. 

Died. 

25 

P^rier, 

Died. 

11 

Dittel, 

Recovered. 

26 

Roggenbau, 

Recovered. 

12 

Hagedorn, 

(1 

27 

Tr^Ut, 

? 

18 

Id. 

(( 

28 

Id. 

? 

14 

Howee, 

Died. 

29 

Id. 

? 

16 

Julliard, 

Recovered. 

•  30 

WitteUhdfer, 

Died. 

Operations  for  Chronic  Obstmction;  Colotomy. — In  most  instances,  the 
cause  of  the  obstruction  in  chronic  cases  can  be  detected  by  careful  rectal  ex- 
ploration, when  yery  simple  treatment  will  often  suffice  to  giye  relief;  thus,  if 
an  accumulation  of  hardened  and  impacted  feces  be  found  in  the  lower  bowel, 
repeated  enemata  must  be  employed,  so  as  to  soften  and  disint^rate  the 
mass,  remoyal  being,  if  necessary,  aided  by  the  use  of  the  finger,  or,  which 
is  certainly  more  agreeable  to  the  operator,  a  lithotomy  scoop,  or  the  handle 
of  a  teaspoon.  In  cases  of  obstruction  dependent  on  uterine  or  avarum 
disease,  the  surgeon  should  address  his  treatment  to  the  organs  primarilv 
implicated.  The  cases  of  chronic  obstruction  demanding  operatiye  relief 
are  chiefly  those  dependent  on  stricture  of  the  rectum,  wheUier  malignant  or 
otherwise,  and  the  operation  employed  in  these  cases  consists  in  the  establish- 
ment of  an  artificial  anus  by  opening  the  colon  (colotomy),  the  part  of  the 
gut  usually  selected  for  this  procedure  being  the  sigmoid  flexure.  The 
operation  of  colotomy  may  also  be  occasionally  required  in  certain  cases  o( 
malformation  of  the  lower  bowel,  of  ulceration  or  cancerous  diseaae  of  the 
rectum  (even  if  unattended  by  obstruction),  and  of  recto-vaginal  or  recto- 
vesical fistula.  Colotomy  may  be  performed  by  opening  the  sigmoid  Jtemn 
in  the  left  iliac  region  (as  originally  suggested  by  Littre,  in  1710);  the 
ecBCum  in  the  right  iliac  region  (Pillore,  1776) ;  the  ngmoid  flexure  in  the  UJi 
lumbar  region  (Callisen,  1796) ;  the  transverse  colon  in  the  umbilical  regit »d 
(Fine,  1797);  or,  finally,  the  cascum,  in  the  right  lumbar  region. 

Callisen^s  or  Amussat*s  Operation. — ^The  operation  which  is  generally  re- 
sorted to  at  the  present  day,  and  which  is  certainly  the  best  in  cases  of 
chronic  obstruction  from  stricture,  etc.,  was  suggested  by  Callisen  and  sub- 
sequently improved  by  Amussat,  and  consists  in  opening  the  colon  in  the 

>  Partial  resection. 
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left  lumbar  region — LeH  Lumbar  Colotomy;  the  foUowiDg  directions  for  ita 
performance  are  given  oy  Allingham,  and  are  founded  upon  the  experience 
derived  from  more  than  fifty  dissections,  and  from  a  large  number  of  opera- 
tions performed  by  that  surgeon.  Anssetheaia  having  been  induced,  the 
paUent  is  fixed  in  the  prone  position  with  a  slight  inclination  towards  the 
right  side,  a  hard  pillow  being  placed  under  the  left  side,  so  as  to  render 
the  loin  tense  and  prominent.  To  determine  the  exact  position  of  the  colon, 
a  point  on  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  midway  between  the  anterior  superior  and 
poeterior  superior  spinous  processes,  is  marked  with  iodine  paint,  the  colon 


RciuLt  of  lumbAT  colotctmr,  ibowir 


in  the  normal  condition  being  always  situated  half  an  inch  behind  the 
point  thus  marked.  The  surgeon  then,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient, 
makes  an  incision  of  at  least  four  inches,  midway  between  the  last  rib  and 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  the  centre  of  the  wound  corresponding  exactly  with 
the  point  which  has  been  marked.  The  wound  may  be  transverse,  as  recom- 
mended by  Amussat,  or,  which  is  better,  oblique,  downwards  and  forwards 
in  the  course  of  the  ribs,  as  advised  by  Bryant.  The  various  tissues  are 
carefully  divided  to  the  full  extent  of  the  external  wound,  until  the  lumbar 
fascia  and  edge  of  the  quadratus  lumborum  muscle  have  been  reached ;  the 
former  being  cut  through,  the  colon  usually  presents  iUelf,  and  may  com- 
monly be  recognized,  even  if  undistended,  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  its 
longitudinal  bands.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  open  the  peritoneum,  which 
is  sometimes  inflated  with  gas,  and  simulates  the  appearance  of  the  bowel. 
The  operation  is  completed  by  introducing  with  a  curved  needle  strong 
filken  sutures,  by  means  of  which  the  gut  is  drawn  to  the  surface,  when  it 
is  incised  in  the  direction  of  its  long  axis,  to  the  extent  of  about  an  inch; 
the  matins  of  the  intestinal  aperture  are  then  stitched  to  the  edges  of  the 
external  wound,  the  sutures  being  retained  until  they  begin  to  cut  their 
way  through  by  ulceration.  Coetallat  divides  the  operation  into  two  stages, 
not  opening  the  bowel  until  several  days  after  its  exposure. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  operation  over  Littre's,  is  in  the  feet  that  the 
abdominal  cavity  is  not  opened,  the  colon  being  approached  on  that  side 
which  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum ;  the  operation  is  comparatively  easy 
when  the  bowel  is  distended  with  feces,  but  under  opposite  circumstances 
(bs  when  performed  for  stricture  without  obstruction)  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  difficulty ;  it  is  a  good  plan  in  such  a  case  to  distend  the 
gut  with  air  before  beginning  the  operation,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  render  the 
poeiUon  of  the  colon  more  apparent.     Some  inconvenience  is  usually  at  first 
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experienced  from  prolapse  of  the  boweP  through  the  artificial  anus,  but,  as 
the  tissues  contract,  the  tendency  to  protrusion  diminishes,  and  it  may  be 
ultimately  necessary  to  adopt  means  to  prevent  the  orifice  from  closing. 
To  avoid  the  escape  of  fecal  matter  at  inconvenient  times,  the  patient  should 
wear  an  obturator  of  ivory  or  other  suitable  material,  attached  to  a  gutta- 
percha plate,  and  held  in  position  with  a  truss  or  bandage. 

If  the  disease  for  which  the  operation  is  performed  be  situated  ab&ve  the 
sigmoid  flexure  (which  may  commonly  be  ascertained  by  noting  the  quan- 
tity of  fluid  which  can  be  injected),'  the  ccseum  should  be  opened  in  the 
right  lumbar  region  by  a  similar  procedure  to  that  which  has  been  described. 

LUtre's  OpercUion,  which  is  preferred  by  Studsgaard,  Reeves,  and  several 
other  surgeons,  is  a  more  simple  procedure  than  Amussat's,  particularly  in 
children.  It  consists  in  making  an  incision  from  two  to  three  inches  in 
length,  parallel  to  and  a  little  above  the  line  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and 
midway  between  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium  and  the 
spine  of  the  pubis.  The  various  tissues,  including  the  peritoneum,  are  cau- 
tiously divided  upon  a  grooved  director,  when  the  colon  is  drawn  forwards 
and  opened  as  in  Amussat's  method.  This  operation  is  usually  performed 
on  the  left  side,  opening  the  sigmoid  flexure,  out  may  also  be  practised  on 
the  right  side,  opening  the  cacum. 

With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  these  operations,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Hawkins,  from  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  which  he  was  able  to  collect 
up  to  February,  1852,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  proportion  of  recove- 
ries after  Amussat's  operation  was  decidedly  greater  than  after  Littre  & 
Mr.  Hawkins's  tables  contain  17  cases  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  opened, 
with  7  recoveries  and  10  deaths,  and  31  in  which  the  peritoneum  was  not 
opened,  with  17  recoveries  and  14  deaths.  Of  75  terminated  cases  of  lum- 
bar colotomy,  tabulated  by  Dr.  Mason,  of  New  York,  53  ended  in  recoverr. 
and  only  22  in  death.  Van  Erckelens  has  analyzed  262  cases  of  colotomy, 
84  being  examples  of  Littre's  operation,  with  39  deaths,  and  165  of  Amu»- 
sat's,  with  only  63  deaths;  the  nature  of  the  operation  was  unknown  in  13 
cases  which  gave  six  deaths.  Bulteau  gives  142  cases  of  lumbar  colotomy 
with  only  50  deaths.  Mr.  Curling's  experience  in  lumbar  colotomy  is  per- 
haps as  large  as  that  of  any  other  living  surgeon ;  of  21  cases  reported  br 
himself  and  his  colleagues,  14  were  successful,  while  7  terminated  fatally — 
though  in  some  of  these  great  relief  was  temporarily  afforded.  Mr.  Allin^r- 
ham's  experience  has  been  equally  satisfactory ;  of  10  terminated  ca^^ 
reported  by  this  surgeon  up  to  1870,  6  are  fairly  regarded  as  successful, 
great  relief  was  afforded  in  3  more,  and  death  result^  firom  the  operation 
in  only  1  instance. 

When  colotomy  is  performed  for  malignant  disease  of  the  rectum,  perma- 
nent  recovery  cannot,  of  course,  be  anticipated,  but,  even  as  a  means  o( 
affording  temporary  comfort,  the  operation  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  un- 
hesitatingly resorted  to  in  suitable  cases.  I  would  advise  its  performance 
(provided  there  were  no  special  contra-indications)  in  any  case  of  chronic 
oDstruction  from  disease  of  the  lower  bowel,  in  which  no  benefit  had  resulted 
from  a  fair  trial  of  judicious  medical  treatment. 

^  To  prevent  protrusion,  Dr.  Maclaren  employs  an  "enterotomy  tube  "  tomewhAi 
resembling  Sir  Heniy  Thompson's  supra-pubic  yesical  tube  for  prostatic  hyper- 
trophy. 

*  Mr.  T.  P.  Teale  recommends  laparotomy  as  an  exploratory  operation  to  ascer- 
tain on  which  side  the  colon  should  oe  opened,  a  preliminary  measure  which  secmt 
to  me  as  dangerous  as  it  is  unnecessary. 
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Colootomy,  or  excision  o 
to  have  been  resorted  to 
recovery.  The  successful  operators  have  been  Reybard,  Gzerny,  Martini, 
and  Bryant.  Gusaenbauer's,  Baum's,  Bchede's,  Guyon's,  and  Marshall's 
cases  terminated  fatally. 

MALFORHATIONa  OF  THE  AHOS   AMD   RECTUM. 

The  surgeon  is  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  attempt  the  relief  of  con- 
genital malfonnations  of  the  lower  bowel,  which,  unless  remedied  by  opera- 
tion, will  inevitably  lead  to  fotal  intestinal  obstruction. 

Partial  Occlwion  of  the  Anoi. — In  this  condition  the  anus,  though  not 
entirely  occluded,  vet  presents  bo  minute  an  orifice  as  not  to  permit  the  free 
escape  of  feces.  The  diapiosu  of  this  from  the  more  eenous  conditions 
which  will  be  presently  described,  can  be  made  by  caref\il  inspection,  which 
will  reveal  a  passage  admitting  the  introduction  of  a  probe.  The  treatment 
consists  in  enlarging  the  orifice  by  making  radiating  incisions  with  a  probe- 
pointed  knife,  dilatation  being  subsequently  maintained  by  the  occasional 
use  of  a  bougie. 

Complete  Ooolniioa  of  the  Aniu. — In  this  variety  of  malformation  the 
anus  is  closed  by  a  membrane  of  greater  or  less  thickness,  through  which 
the  meconium  may  be  seen,  and  which  bulges  when  the  child  struggles  or 
cries.  The  ireattnent  consists  in  making  a  crucial  incision,  excising  the 
flaps  thus  formed,  and  bringing  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  together 
with  fine  stitches — a  bougie  being  passed  from  time  to  time  to  maintain  the 
opening  in  a  patulous  condition. 

Imperforate  Aniu. — Here  the  anus  is  completely  absent,  its  normal  posi- 
tion being  occupied  by  a  dense  fibro-cellular  mass,  from  a  quarter  of  an 


inch  to  an  inch  in  thickness,  behind  which  the  rectum  terminates  in  a  blind 
pouch.  The  treatment  consists  in  making  an  incision  of  about  an  inch  in 
leDgth,  forwards  from  the  coccyx,  in  the  direction  of  the  raphe  of  the  peri- 
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neum.  The  wound  u  then  cautiously  deepened,  in  the  median  line,  foUov- 
ing  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  until  the  gut  is  reached,  when  a  free  opening 
is  to  be  made,  and  the  meconium  evacuated.  The  mucous  lining  of  the 
rectum  is  then  to  be  drawn  doKUKards  (if  poasible)  to  the  external  wodiicI, 
and  attached  to  the  akin  with  sutures.  The  use  of  bougies  is  subsequaillir 
required  to  maintain  dilatation. 

Occlwion  of  the  Seotnm. — The  anus  is  well  formed,  and  the  nature  c^ 
the  case,  is,  therefore,  probably  not  suspected  until  after  the  developmait 
of  symptoms  uf  intestinal  obstruction,  when  the  diagnosis  may  be  readily 
made  by  the  introduction  of  the  finger  or  a  probe,  the  instrument  comuigin 
contact  with  a  bulging  membranous  septum,  from  half  an  inch  to  an  inch 
above  the  anal  orifice.  The  treatm^U  consists  in  making  a  small  incision  to 
evacuate  the  meconium,  the  wound  being  subsequently  dilated  with  dressing- 
forceps  or  enlarged  with  a  concealed  bistoury.  The  use  of  the  bougie  muft 
be  continued  daily  for  some  months.  If  the  operation  is  attended  with  much 
bleeding,  plu^ng  of  the  rectum  should  be  resorted  to.  Pearce-Gould  hu 
reported  a  cunous  case  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  rectum  by  an  itupit- 
gated  plug  ofmucue,iQ  which  enterotomy  was  resorted  to  with  a  &tal  mult 

Impnfbnte  Rectum. — Id  this  condition  the  whole  rectum  is  wanting,  the 


anus  being  usually  likewise  imperforate. 


The  colon  terminates  in  a  dUatcd 
[K)uch,  in  the  iliac  foesa,  or  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  tlie 
sacrum.  The  diagnoeis  of  this 
condition  from  that  of  imperibr' 
ate  anus,  is  always  difficult,  and 
often  impossible.  It  may  in 
some  cases  be  facilitated  by 
careful  palpation  of  the  abdo- 
men, or  (as  suggested  by 
Holmes)  by  introducing  a  sound 
into  the  bladder  (or  vagina,  if 
the  patient  be  a  female),  when, 
if  the  instrument  impinge  indi- 
rectly on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  pelvis,  it  may  he  inferred 
that  the  rectum  is  totally  absent. 
In  the  IreatmetU  of  these  casts, 
the  surgeon  has  four  operations 
to  choose  (Tom,  vis.,  (1)  punc- 
ture with  an  aspirator,  over  the 
needle  of  which  a  small  canula 
may  be  afterwards  pushed  in. 
and  the  passage  thus  gradually 
dilated,  as  advised  by  Grimes, 
of  Liverpool,  (2)  cautious  dis- 
section upwards  from  the  per- 
ineum  (as  recommended  for 
imperforate  anus),  (3)  littre's 
operation  of  opening  the  colon 
in  the  iliac  n«ion,  and  (4)  lum- 
bar colotomy  by  the  method  of  Callisen  and  Amussat.  Iji  case  of  failure 
to  reach  the  gut  by  means  of  the  aspirator,  the  perineal  weraUon  should  be 
chosen,  unless  it  is  evident  that  the  oowel  cannot  be  reached  in  this  dirce- 
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tion.  It  is  performed  in  the  manner  already  described,  great  care  being 
taken  not  to  wound  the  bladder,  vagina,  peritoneum,  or  iliac  vessels.  If 
the  gut  can  be  reached,  its  mucous  lining  should,  if  possible,  be  drawn 
downward  and  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  external  wound — as  otherwise, 
apart  from  the  danger  attending  me  passage  of  the  meconium  over  a  raw 
sur&ce,  the  artificial  canal  will  be  apt  to  contract  into  a  narrow  and 
troublesome  sinus.  Verneuil  recommends  that  the  coccyx  itself  should  be 
excised  in  these  cases,  as  a  preliminary  to  searching  for  the  bowel ;  he  has 
himself  adopted  this  plan  in  several  cases  with  a  successful  result. 

If,  however,  it  be  evident  that  no  attempt  to  reach  the  bowel  from  the 
perineum  can  succeed,  or  if  the  attempt  have  been  made  and  have  failed, 
the  only  remaining  course  of  treatment  is  to  open  the  colon  by  one  or  other 
of  the  methods  already  described.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
it  18  more  merciful  to  abandon  a  child  to  certain  death  than  to  strive  to  save 
his  life  by  the  formation  of  an  artificial  anus;  on  the  contrary,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  surgeon's  duty,  in  these  cases,  to  urge  the  performance  of  this 
operation,  on  the  same  principles  as  those  which  guide  him  to  recommend 
tracheotomy  in  a  case  of  occlusion  of  the  larynx,  or  amputation  in  one  of 
hopeless  disorganization  of  a  limb. 

VVith  regard  to  the  particular  mode  of  opening  the  colon  in  these  cases, 
some  difiTerence  of  opinion  exists.  Amussat's  operation  in  the  left  lumbar 
region  is  usually  preferred,  but  is  less  apt  to  succeed  in  these  cases  than  in 
those  of  chronic  obstruction  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  frequent  existence 
in  in&nts  of  a  long  meso-colon,  which,  by  allowing  the  bowel  to  float,  as  it 
were,  may  render  it  impossible  to  complete  the  operation  without  opening 
the  peritoneum ;  hence  Erichsen  is  disposed  to  think  that  it  may  be  better  in 
these  cases  to  open  the  csecum  on  the  righi  side,  instead  of  the  descending 
colon  on  the  left.  Mr.  Holmes,  whose  opinion  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
the  surgery  of  childhood  is  of  the  greatest  value,  gives  a  decided  preference 
to  Littre's  operation,  because  (1)  the  operation  is  easier,  the  abdominal  wall 
in  the  infant  being  thin,  while  the  fat  and  other  tissues  of  the  loin  are  very 
deep;  (2)  the  colon  often  cannot  be  reached  from  the  loin  without  opening 
the  peritoneum,  and  (3)  the  descending  colon,  in  cases  of  imperforate  rectum, 
is  often  so  short  that  it  might  not  be  reached  at  all  by  Amussat's  operation, 
unless  the  incision  were  made  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  kidney ;  hence 
Mr.  Holmes  recommends  colotomy  from  the  left  groin,  and  similar  advice 
is  given  by  Mr.  Curling.  Finally,  Huguier  advises  that  the  colon  should 
be  opened  by  an  incision  in  the  iliac  region  of  the  right  side.  Upon  the 
whole,  I  think  that  the  weight  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  Littre's  operation, 
and  it  is  that  which  I  should  recommend  in  any  case  in  which  it  was  found 
impossible  to  reach  the  bowel  from  the  perineum.  Should  the  child  survive, 
in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  proper  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  the 
natural  passage  by  Demarquay's  plan  of  passing  a  thread  carrying  a  leaden 
ball  through  the  artificial  anus  and  out  at  the  peritoneum,  so  as  gradually 
to  draw  the  gut  downwards.  A  similar  operation,  using,  however,  an  elastic 
bulb  instead  of  a  leaden  ball,  has  been  successfully  employed  by  W.  A. 
Byrd,  of  Illinois. 


Congenital  MalformationB  with  Abnormal  Openings  in  other  Parts. — 
The  several  varieties  of  malformation  which  have  been  described,  may  be 
complicated  by  the  existence  of  an  abnormal  communication  between  the 
gut  and  other  parts;  thus  the  bowel  may  open  into  the  bladder  or  urethra, 
or  into  the  vagina,  according  to  the  sex  or  the  infisint,  or  upon  the  surface 
of  the  body,  sometimes  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  anus. 
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The  treatment  of  such  cases  consists  in  restoring  the  natural  passage  (if 
possible),  when  the  abnormal  opening  will  usually  heal  of  itself,  or,  S  not, 
may  be  closed  at  some  future  time  by  a  plastic  operation.  When  the  gut 
opens  into  the  vagina,  the  treatment  may  be  facilitated  by  introducing  a 
director  through  the  &tulou8  orifice,  and  carrying  it  downwards  towards 
the  perineum ;  its  point  may  then  be  cut  down  upon,  and  the  skin  and 
mucous  membrane  stitched  together  in  the  way  already  described.  Should 
the  bowel  communicate  with  the  bladder  or  urethra,  the  case  may  be  one  of 
greater  difficulty ;  if,  in  such  a  case,  the  natural  passage  cannot  be  restored, 
a  free  perineal  incision  should  be  made,  as  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy, 
laying  open  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  membranous  portion  of  the  urethn, 
whichever  may  be  involved,  so  as  to  afford  a  direct  outlet  for  the  meconium 
and  feces.  If  the  gut  open  on  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  question  of  opera- 
tive interference  turns  on  the  position  of  the  abnormal  opening;  if  this  be 
in  a  situation  in  which  no  particular  inconvenience  would  result  from  the 
deformity  (as  immediately  in  front  of  the  coccyx),  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
such  a  locality  as  to  render  it  probable  that  a  great  part  of  the  large  intes- 
tine is  absent  (as  in  the  iliac  or  umbilical  region),  the  safest  plan  will  be  to 
decline  an  operation,  merely  dilating  the  abnormal  aperture  so  as  to  prevent 
fecal  accumulation ;  if,  however,  the  gut  open  in  the  anterior  part  of  the 
perineum,  or  in  the  scrotum,  the  rectum  will  be  found  at  a  short  distance 
Deneath  the  integument,  and  may  be  readily  reached  by  an  incision  in  the 
ordinary  position  of  the  anus.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Miss  Susan  Dimock, 
in  which,  after  the  operation,  fecal  incontinence  continued,  the  normal  and 
abnormal  openings  were  found  to  be  both  within  the  limits  of  the  sphincter, 
and  a  cure  was  effected  by  simply  dividing  the  tissues  by  which  they  were 
separated. 

Before  operating  in  any  of  the  more  complicated  cases  of  rectal  malforma- 
tion, it  may  be  well,  if  the  symptoms  of  the  case  are  not  urgent,  to  wait  a 
day  in  order  to  allow  the  gut  to  become  distended,  as  it  will  then  be  more 
easily  reached  than  if  it  be  in  flaccid  condition. 

Stricture  and  Tumors  of  the  Rectum  and  Anus. 

Any  part  of  the  large  intestine  may  be  the  seat  of  stricture,  but  it  is  by 
&r  most  commonly  met  with  an  inch  or  two  above  the  anus,  or  iust  below 
the  junction  of  the  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.  Three  forme 
of  rectal  stricture  may  be  described,  viz.,  the  simple,  the  warty,  and  the 
malignant. 

Simple  or  Fibrous  Strictnre. — ^The  constriction  (which  appears  to  be  due 
to  the  presence  of  an  adventitious  structure  of  a  fibrous  character)  b 
usually  seated  in  the  submucous  areolar  tissue,  but  more  rarely  in  the  mus- 
cular coat,  or  even  in  the  mucous  lining  of  the  bowel.  The  exUnt  of  the 
stricture  varies  from  a  few  lines  to  an  inch  or  more,  the  whole  calibre  of  the 
gut  being  commonly  involved,  though  not  unfrequently  the  induration  and 
thickening  are  most  marked  on  one  side.  The  eatues  of  this  form  of  strict- 
ure are  chiefly  inflammation  or  vlceraiion  of  the  part,  whether  arising  from 
chronic  dysentery,  from  previous  prolapsus,  from  wounds,  from  the  imtatiaa 
caused  hy  fecal  dceumiUations  or  foreign  bodies,  or  fix>m  the  contact  of  goners 
rhcBal  or  leucorrJueal  discharges.  In  other  instances,  stricture  of  the  rectum 
may  follow  the  cicatrization  of  a  chancroid,  or  may  occur  as  a  sifphiiUic 
lesion,  almost  invariably,  in  this  case,  as  a  secondary  or  tertiary  phenome^ 
non.  The  fibrous  stricture  appears  to  be  more  common  in  women  than  in 
men. 
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&/mptmM. — The  Bvniptoma  of  stricture  of  the  rectum  are  difficult  and 
painiui  defecation  (tne  feces  being  flattened  and  ribbon-like,  or,  more  com- 
moDly,  pasaed  in  the  form  of  scybala,  mingled  with  mucua  and  perhaps 
blood),  followed  bv  various  dyspeptic  phenomena,  and  ultimately  by  the 
evidences  of  intestinal  obetruction.  Abscessee  not  unfrequently  form  m  the 
areolar  tissue  around  the  gut,  and  communicate  with  the  bowel  either  above 
or  below  the  stricture,  opening  into  the  v^ua,  in  the  perineum,  or  in  the 
gluteal  region,  and  giving  rise  to  intractable  fiatulie,  which  contribute  much 
to  the  discomfort  and  eshauetion  of  the  patient.  In  other  eases,  the  forma- 
tion of  fistulte  is  due  to  the  escape  of  fecal  matter  through  ulceration  of  the 
bowel  above  the  seat  of  stricture.  The  more  solid  portions  of  the  feces  are 
detained  above  the  stricture, 
the  gut  at  this  noint  becoming 
dilated  into  tne  form  of  a 
pouch ;  while  the  more  liquid 
portions  mingled  with  mucus 
or  muco-pus  find  their  way 
through  the  contracted  part, 
leading  the  patient  not  unfre- 
quently to  complain  of  diar- 
rhffia.  When  inie»iinal  obetruo- 
tion  occurs,  its  symptoms  may 
be  gradaullv  developed,  or 
may  be  suddenly  manifested 
owing  to  the  complete  occlu- 
sion of  the  gut  by  the  lodge- 
ment of  a  tish-bone  or  other 
foreign  body. 

Diagnone. — The  diagnosis  of 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  when 
the  seat  of  constriction  is  within 
three  or  four  inches  of  the 
anus,  can  usually  be  readily 
made  by  digital  examination, 
the  finger  being  well  oiled,  and 
passed  with  the  utmost  gen tle- 
neee.  When  the  stricture  is  at 
a  higher  point,  it  may  often  be 
brought  within  reach  by  di- 
recting the  patient  to  bear 
down,  or  by  making  the  ex- 
amination while  he  is  in  the 
upright  posture,  or  as  advised 
by  Rimon,  the  whole  hand  may 
be  introduced,  while  the  pa- 
tient is  in  a  state  of  ansesthesia,  and  exploration  thus  carried  as  high  as  the 
sigmoid   flexure.     The  last-mentioned  mode  of  exploration  is,  however,  as 

Einted  out  by  Dittel,  Weir,  and  Dandridge,  not  free  from  risk,  and  the 
;l«r  su^;eon  has  collected  four  cases,  including  one  of  his  own,  in  which 
lacerations  of  the  bowel  were  thus  produced.  Fatal  peritonitis  from  rup- 
ture of  a  splenic  cyst  has  followed  tne  same  procedure  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Briddon.  The  introduction  of  a  bougie  is  not  of  much  value  for  diagnostic 
purposea,  as  it  is  apt  to  catch  in  some  of  the  folds  of  the  rectum,  or  to  strike 
the  promontory  of  the  sacrum,  and  thus  lead  to  error;  while  the  subjective 
symptoms  noted  by  the  patient  are  extremely  deceptive,  many  cases  which 
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Dr.  Van  Buren  has  well  described  as  ''  phantom  strictures "  being  no  strict- 
ures at  all,  but  simply  cases  of  deficient  tone  and  action  of  the  lower  bowel 
In  making  a  digital  examination,  the  surgeon  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
rectum  may  be  compressed  by  objects  external  to  itself,  as  an  enlai^ed  pros- 
tate, a  retro  verted  uterus,  vanous  forms  of  tumor,  enlarged  lymphatic  glands, 
abscesses,  etc. 

TrecUment, — The  treatment  of  rectal  stricture  is  both  general  and  local. 
The  general  treatment  consists  in  maintaining  the  state  of  the  patient's  health, 
in  keeping  the  bowels  in  a  soluble  condition  by  regulation  of  the  diet  and 
the  administration  of  mild  laxatives  or  emollient  enemata,  and  in  relieving 
pain  by  the  the  use  of  opium,  particularly  in  the  form  of  suppositories. 
Iodide  of  potassium  would  oe  indicated  in  a  case  of  syphilitic  origin.  The 
local  treatment  consists  in  endeavoring  to  restore  the  part  to  its  normal  cali- 
bre by  the  cautious  employment  of  oiled  bougies  of  eradually  increasing 
sizes ;  and  in  obstinate  cases,  especially  if  of  traumatic  origin,  by  making 
slight  radiating  inddona  with  a  blunt-pointed  bistoury.  Rectal  bougies  are 
orainarily  best  made  of  India-rubber,  and  should  invariably  be  used  with 
the  greatest  caution,  lest  laceration,  or  even  perforation,  of  the  bowel  ensue. 
A  bougie,  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  firmly  grasped  by  the  stricture,  should  be 
chosen,  and  may  be  introduced  every  third  or  fourth  day,  being  left  in  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  on  each  occasion.  After  \\b  withdrawal  an  opium 
suppository  should  be  inserted,  if  possible  above  the  stricture.  If  incisions 
are  required,  the  knife  should  be  introduced,  guided  and  guarded  by  the 
left  forefinger,  the  stricture  being  simply  notched  at  several  points,  though 
Whitehead,  Lente,  and  Beane  prefer  tree  incisions  in  the  meaian  line,  pos- 
teriorly in  the  case  of  a  male,  and  both  posteriorly  and  anteriorly  in  that  of 
a  female.  A  bougie  may  then  be  passed,  and  Allowed  i^  a  few  minutes 
by  an  opium  suppository,  the  patient  being  kept  at  rest  for  a  day  or  two 
subsequently.  In  the  aiter-treatment,  Whitehead  employs  an  India-rubber 
bag  (such  as  that  used  by  Bushe  in  cases  of  rectal  hemorrhage),  distending 
it  with  warm  water  after  its  introduction ;  a  similar  apparatus  b  employed 
by  Wales.  Various  ingenious  modes  of  effecting  rapid  dilatation  have  b^een 
proposed  by  surgeons,  but  are,  I  believe,  more  dangerous,  and  not  more 
satisfactory,  than  the  use  of  the  simple  bougie,  which,  though  it  may  per- 
haps never  accomplish  an  absolute  cure  of  rectal  stricture,  affords  in  many 
instances  very  decided  relief.  .Verneuil  has  introduced  an  operation,  under 
the  name  of  linear  redotomyy  which  consists  in  freely  dividing  the  stricture 
together  with  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  including  the  sphincter.  The 
section  is  effected  with  either  the  knife  or  the  hraieur  (the  chain  of  the 
instrument  being  introduced  through  a  fistula,  if  there  be  one  extending 
above  the  stricture),  and  the  division  is  made  by  preference  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  gut  and  in  the  median  line ;  the  wound  should  not  extend  more 
than  ten  centimetres  (about  four  inches)  above  the  anus,  for  fear  of  wound- 
ing the  peritoneum.  Kelsey  has  collected  19  cases  in  which  this  operation 
has  been  resorted  to,  and  in  most  instances  with  decided  benefit  to  the  pa- 
tient; it  is  a  mode  of  treatment  only  applicable,  of  course,  to  cases  of  con- 
striction situated  within  a  short  distance  of  the  anus,  and  even  in  them 
should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  looked  upon  as  a  last  resource.  Tr6lat  has  modi- 
fied this  operation  by  employing  the  galvanic  cautery,  and  in  other  cases 
by  using  an  elastic  ligature.  Excision  of  the  contracted  portion  of  bowel 
has  been  practised  by  Lowson,  of  Huddersfield,  but  with  somewhat  doubtful 
advantage. 

Should  symptoms  of  intestinal  obstruction  come  on,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  relieve  the  patient  by  the  administration  of  copious  enemata,  etc 
(p.  833),  or,  if  necessary,  by  rectotomy,  or  by  opening  the  colon,  either  in 
the  left  or  right  loin,  according  to  the  seat  of  constriction. 
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Wftrtj  Striotnre. — A  peculiar  form  of  rectal  stricture,  which  might  be 
ftppropriately  called  vnrty,  has  been  described  by  Brodie,  CurtiDg,  H.  Lee, 
&nd  others,  m  which  numerous  excrescences,  resembling  condylomats,  oc- 
cupy the  margin  of  the  anus  and  the  interior  of  the  gut,  below  the  seat  of 
stricture.  These  cases  are  believed  by  Gosselin  to  be  of  syphilitic  orieia. 
The  profuse  muco-purulent  discharge,  which  ia  the  most  annoying  complica- 
tioQ  of  this  form  of  stricture,  may  be  somewhat  controlled  by  the  uae  of 
astringent  injectionB  and  the  application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Hftlignut  BtrictoTa. — In  this  form  of  stricture,  the  obstruction  iB  due  to 
a  cancerous  (usually  scirrhous  or  encephaloid)  growth,  which  may  originate 
as  an  independent  tumor,  or  as  an  infiltra- 
tion in  the  tissues  of  the  bowel.'  The  svmp- 
Umu  do  not  at  first  materially  differ  from  those 
of  simple  stricture,  though  the  diagnosis  can  be 
made  ny  digital  examination,  the  induration 
of  the  malignant  growth  being  of  an  irregu- 
lar and  nodulated  character.  When  ulcera- 
tion occurs,  the  act  of  defecation  is  commonly 
attended  with  great  pain  and  a  burning  sen- 
sation, extending  to  the  loins  and  thighs,  the 
discharges  containing  a  considerable  quantity 
of  pus  and  blood.  Digital  examination  at 
this  time  reveals  a  soft,  fungous  mass,  and 
the  finger  is  withdrawn,  smeared  with  blood. 
As  the  cancerous  tumor  grows,  it  frequently 
involves  neighboring  parts,  as  the  vagina  or 
bladder,  givmg  rise,  perhaps,  to  vesico-rectal 
or  vagino-rectal  fistula,  and  thus  rendering 
Ihe  patient  additionally  miserable.  By  com- 
pressing the  iliac  veins,  the  tumor  causes 
wdema  of  the  lower  extremities.  Death  mav 
ensue  from  gradual  exhaustion,  at  the  end, 
perhaps,  of  three  or  four  years,  or  at  an  ear- 
lier period  from  the  occurrence  of  inteatinal 
obstruction. 

The  treatment  must  be  merely  palliative, 
any  attempts  to  excise  or  tear  away  the  malig- 
nant growth  being  (in  my  judgment)  totally 
unjustifiable,  and  usually  leading  to  a  speedy 
death  from  peritonitis  or  hemorrhage.  Pain 
is  to  be  alleviated  by  the  free  use  otanodynn 
(by  suppository  or  otherwise),  and  tccal  accu- 
mulation to  be  prevented  by  the  occasional 
use  of  laxatives.  Emollient  enemata  may  some- 
times afford  relief,  but  great  care  must  be  taken, 
in  their  employment,  not  to  inflict  injury  on 
the  bowel.  Bougies  may  be  cautiously  em- 
ployed before  ulceration  has  begun,  but  at  a 
later  period  could  only  be  productive  of  mis- 
chief. lAmar  TtdoUmy  is  recommended  by  Vemeuil  and  Kelsey,  but,  I  con- 
fess, seems  to  me  not  a  very  promising  mode  of  treatment ;  and  I  must  say 

T  of  the 
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the  same  of  Volkmann's  and  Gay's  proposal,  to  remove  the  growth  widi  a 
circular  portion  of  the  rectum,  and  stitch  together  the  divided  portiom  of 
the  bowel.  Finally,  lumbar  colotomy  may  be  properly  resorted  to,  either  to 
relieve  obstruction  or  to  obviate  the  suffering  caused  by  the  passage  of  feces 
over  the  ulcerated  surface. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  Anns. — This,  when  primary,  is  commonly  of  an 
'epitheliomatous  character,  though  the  anus  may  become  secondarily  involved 
in  cases  of  cancer  of  the  rectum.  Epithelioma  of  the  anus,  if  recognized  at 
an  early  period,  may  occasionally  be  excised  with  advantage,  the  disesMd 
part  bemg  held  up  by  two  tenacula,  which  are  then  freely  dissected  out,  as 
advised  by  H.  Lee;  but  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  palliative 
treatment  is  alone  justifiable.  Here,  as  in  cancer  of  the  rectum,  great 
comfort  may  be  occasionally  afforded  by  a  resort  to  lumbar  eolotoTm/,  £^ 
tirpaiion  of  ike  lower  end  of  the  redum  has  been  practised  by  Vemeuil,  Bill- 
roth, Levis,  Agnew,  Briddon,  J.  R.  Wood,  Keyes,  Moore,  Vanderveer,  Poet, 
and  numerous  other  surgeons;  in  some  instances  with  at  least  temporary 
advantage,  but  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases  with  a  fatal  result,  140 
cases  collected  by  Kelsey  havine  given  22  deaths  as  the  immediate  result  of 
the  operation,  and  only  about  tne  same  number  of  permanent  recoveries. 
It  is  usually  advised  to  bring  the  resected  gut  down  and  attach  it  to  the 
surrounding  integument  by  means  of  sutures,  but,  according  to  Grippe  and 
Vanderveer,  this  is  unnecessary,  it  being  better  to  rely  upon  frequent  syring- 
ing to  prevent  irritation  of  the  wound  by  the  contact  oi  fecal  matter. 

If  on-malignant  Tumors  of  the  Reotom. — These  are  commonly  of  a  fibrous, 
fibro-cellular,  or  adenoid  character,  occasionally  sessile,  but  more  often 
pedunculated,  constituting  the  affection  known  as  polypus  of  the  rectum. 

Redal  polypus  is  most  common  in  children  (though  rare  at  any  age),  and 
may,  unless  the  examination  is  made  with  care,  be  mistaken  for  a  henior- 
rhoidal  tumor,  or  for  a  prolapse  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bowel.  The 
polypus  often  protrudes  through  the  anus  at  the  time  of  defecation,  and  is 
frequently  attended  with  hemorrhage;  it  may  exist  as  a  complication  of  the 
painful  ulcer  or  jismre  of  the  rectum.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  applica- 
tion of  a  firm  ligature,  so  as  to  strangulate  the  growth,  which  may  then  be 
cut  off  below  the  point  of  ligation,  or,  which  is  safer,  may  be  pushed  above 
the  sphincter,  an  opium  suppository  being  then  administered  to  prevent 
straining  and  to  relieve  pain.  The  strangulated  mass  becomes  detached, 
and  is  passed  at  stool  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  Excision,  without  pre- 
vious ligation,  should, be  avoided  on  account  of  the  risk  of  hemorrhage. 

Sessile  growths  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way  (the  base  being  transfixed 
by  a  double  ligature  and  tied  in  two  halves),  or  may  be  more  speedily  re- 
moved by  means  of  the  Scraseur.  A  vascular  tumor  of  a  papiUary  or  mUova 
character  has  been  described  as  occurring  in  the  rectum  by  Quain,  H.  Smith, 
Allingham,  and  other  writers.  It  is  usually  attended  with  constant,  and 
sometimes  with  profuse,  hemorrhage,  which  gradually  exhausts  the  patient. 
Repeated  applications  of  strong  nitric  acid  effected  a  cure  in  the  case  obserred 
by  Mr.  Smith,  but  in  most  instances  the  ligature  would  probably  be  a  surer 
mode  of  treatment.  A  dermoid  cyst  in  the  rectum  has  been  met  with  in  one 
instance  recorded  by  Danzel. 

EiUerotomy  has  been  advantageously  employed  by  Sklifosovski  in  a 
case  of  multiple  polypoid  excrescences  of  the  rectum  and  colon. 
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Rectal  Pibtuue. 

The  rectum  may  communicate  with  the  bladder  or  urethra  in  the  male, 
and  with  the  vagina  in  the  female. 

Beoto-Tesical  and  Secto-lTreihral  FistalsB  may  depend  upon  con^nital 
malformation,  or  may  be  caused  by  ulceration,  usually  of  a  malignant 
character,  or  by  wounds  accidentally  inflicted,  as  in  the  operation  of  lith- 
otomy. Recto-urethral  fistula  may  also  be  due  to  the  careless  use  of  a 
bougie,  or  to  the  bursting  of  a  prostatic  abscess.  The  symptoms  are  suffi- 
ciently evident;  urine  escapes  into  the  gut,  and,  by  flowing  over  the  nates, 
produces  excoriation ;  while,  if  the  opening  be  large,  fecal  matter  may  enter 
the  bladder,  giving  riseito  cystitis  ana  vesical  tenesmus.  When  the  fistula  is 
due  to  the  ulceration  of  a  malignant  growth,  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
trecUment,  beyond  the  adoption  of  mere  palliative  measures,  lumbar  colotomy 
being  justifiable  when  the  feces  escape  into  the  bladder.  In  other  cases, 
however,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  close  the  fistula,  if  small,  by  occasion- 
ally touching  the  part  with  nitrate  of  silver  or  with  the  galvanic  cautery, 
while,  if  more  extensive,  a  plastic  operation  may  be  tried,  the  fistula  being 
exposed  by  means  of  a  duck-oilled  speculum,  and  its  edges  pared  and  brought 
together  in  a  transverse  direction ;  the  bladder  should  be  subsequently  kept 
empty  by  the  frequent  use  of  a  gum-elastic  catheter,  and  the  bowels  locked 
up  by  means  of  opium  suppositories.  The  patients  in  these  cases  should  be 
taught,  before  the  operation,  to  introduce  the  catheter  for  themselves,  so 
that  there  may  be  no  occasion  for  urine  to  flow  over  the  wound  until  cica- 
trization is  completed.  Advantage  may  be  sometimes  derived  from  keeping 
the  patient  in  the  prone  position,  and  in  one  instance  Sir  H.  Thompson 
succeeded  in  efiecting  a  cure  by  this  alone.  As  a  last  resort,  a  large  stafiT 
may  be  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  the  sphincter  ani  divided  upon  this 
80  as  to  lay  the  parts  fireely  open ;  the  patient  should  then  be  placed  in  the 
prone  position,  and  a  catheter  retained  in  the  bladder  while  the  wound  is 
allowed  to  heal  by  granulation. 

Becto-Yaginal  Fistula  may  depend  upon  congenital  deformity,  or  upon 
abscess  or  ulceration  afiecting  the  recto-va^nal  septum,  sometimes  in  con- 
nection with  rectal  stricture;  but  its  most  mquent  cause  probably  is  injury 
received  during  parturition.  The  treatment  consists  in  cauterization  (if  the 
fistula  be  small),  or  in  the  closure  of  the  opening  by  means  of  a  plastic 
operation,  which  is  thus  performed :  The  contents  of  the  rectum  and  bladder 
having  been  evacuated,  the  patient  is  thoroughly  etherized  and  secured  in 
the  lithotomy  position ;  the  fistula  is  next  exposed  by  drawing  upwards  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  with  a  duck-billed  speculum,  and  the  edges  are 
obliquely  pared,  the  vaginal  mucous  membrane  being  dissected  ofl*  in  an 
extent  of  tour  lines  around  the  aperture;  a  sufficient  number  of  deep  and 
superficial  sutures  are  then  introduced  to  bring  the  freshened  edges  of  the 
fistula  accurately  together  in  a  transverse  direction.  Gopeland,  Brown,  and 
Erichsen,  advise  that  the  sphincter  ani  should  be  divided,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  contraction  of  this  part  from  interfering  with  the  healing  process.  The 
sutures  may  be  of  silk,  or  (which  is  better)  of  silver,  or  flexible  iron  wire; 
if  of  silk,  they  should  be  removed  about  the  sixth  day,  but  if  of  metal, 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  several  days  longer.  The  bowels  should  be 
locked  up  with  opium  for  nearly  a  fortnight.  Other  modes  of  treatment 
consist  in  laying  open  the  recto-vaginal  septum  below  the  fistula  by  incision, 
the  parts  being  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  or  in  introducing  a  ligature 
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which  is  daily  tightened  until  it  cuts  its  way  through.  The  late  J.  R.  Barton, 
of  thie  city,  and,  more  recently,  Taylor,  of  New  York,  have  recommended 
simple  division  of  the  sphincter  ani,  ae  in  the  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano ; 
this  mode  of  treatment  is  also  applicahle  to  cases  in  which  the  gut  commu- 
nicates b^  a  fistulous  track  with  one  of  the  labia  majora,  constituting  K«te- 
labial  Fislnla.  When  recto-vaginal  fistula  follows  upon  stricture  of  the 
rectum,  this  must  be  fully  dilated  before  any  operation  upon  the  fistula  is 
attempted. 

Entero-Ttguud  Fiatnla,  in  which  the  small  intestine  opens  into  the 
vagina,  its  communication  with  the  lower  bowel  being  interrupted,  is  a  rare 
condition  which  obviously  does  not  admit  of  operative  relief. 


This  common  and  distressing  affection  consists  in  an  abnormal  communi- 
cation between  the  rectum  and  some  point  on  the  external  sur&ce,  usually 
ID  the  space  between  the  anus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium. 

Caiuei. — Fistula  in  ano  may  originate  in  uleeraiion  and  petf&raHtm  eftht 
mucoiu  membrane  of  the  gut,  as  the  result  of  the  irritation  produced  by 
fecal  accumulations  (as  in  rectal  stricture),  or  by  foreign  bodies,  such  as 
fish-bones  or  grape-seeds;  it  may  also  be  traceable  to  an  abtcai  which 
occurs  externally  to  the  bowel,  iu  the  ischio-i^ctal  fossa,  and  is  caused  by 
injuries,  such  as  blows  or  kicks  upon  the  anus,  or  by  exposure  to  cold,  t» 
from  sitting  upon  wet  grass  or  stones,  or  which  arises  from  suppuration 
around  the  prostate,  or  in  a  lymphatic  gland. 

Tarietiea. — Three  forms  are  recognized  by  systematic  writers,  viz.,  (I)  the 
eompMe  fistula,  in  which  there  are  two  openiDgs,  one  in  the  gut,  and  one  oo 
the  Buriace  of  the  bodv;   (2)  the   incomplete   external 
Fio.  463.  fistula,  in  which  there  is  no  inner  opening,  though  the 

fistulous  track  can  usually  be  traced  to  just  beneath  the 
mucous  membrane;  and  (3)  the  incomplete  internal^ 
tula,  in  which  the  sinus  communicates  with  the  gut,  but 
not  with  the  external  surface.  The  second  and  third 
varieties  are  also  spoken  of  as  blind  fietula. 

SymptODU. — The  position  of  the  external  orifice  it 
usually  marked  by  a  prominent  papilla  or  granulation, 
while  the  internal  opening  can  be  lelt  by  the  finger  in 
the  rectum,  or  may  be  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  rectal 
speculum  (Fig.  452).  There  is  a  discharge  of  tbin  ptu 
irom  the  fistula,  producing  excoriation  of  the  surround- 
ing parts,  which  are  commonly  thickened  and  indurated. 
The  fistula  sometimes  runs  a  pretty  straight  course,  bat 
is  often  tortuous  and  bent  upon  itself,  being  superficial 
from  the  external  orifice  to  tne  margin  of  the  sphincter, 
and  then  passing  up  deeply  by  the  side  of  the  bow*l. 
There  may  be  several  sinuses  opening  externally,  but  all 
communicating  with  the  same  principal  track;  or  there  mav  be  two  or  more 
independent  fistulee  in  the  same  case.  Occasionally  a  slight  form  of  fiAuk 
is  met  with,  which  opens  at  the  margin  of  the  anus  within  the  position  of 
the  sphincter ;  but  in  the  true  "  fistula  in  ano,"  the  external  unfice  is  an 
inch  or  more  distant  from  the  anus,  while  the  track  of  the  fistula  puses 
through  or  more  frequently  quite  outside  of  the  sphincter. 
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Diagii08i8.--^Thi8  can  readily  be  made  by  introducing  a  probe  through 
the  external  opening,  while  the  finger  is  placed  in  the  rectum ;  the  track  of 
the  fistula  can  thus  be  traced  with  a  little  trouble  to  its  internal  opening, 
which  will  almost  invariably  be  found  just  above  the  internal  sphincter, 
though  a  sinus  may  extend  some  distance  further  up  the  bowel.  If  there 
be  DO  internal  opening,  the  probe  can  be  felt  in  the  same  locality,  imme- 
diately beneath  the  mucous  lining  of  the  gut.  In  cases  of  blind  intemid 
fistula  a  bent  probe  may  be  introduced  through  the  inner  opening  (which 
may  be  brought  into  view  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum)  and  carried  down- 
wards in  the  direction  of  the  fistulous  track ;  in  these  cases,  too,  pressure  on 
the  external  surface  will  cause  an  escape  of  pus  into  the  bowel.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  every  sinus  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  anus  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  fistula  in  ano ;  it  may,  for  instance,  be  connected  with  caries  or  ne- 
crosis of  the  tuber  ischii ;  may  depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  tuft  of  hair, 
as  in  curious  cases  ^  observed  by  J.  M.  Warren  and  other  surgeons,  includ- 
ing Lamadrid,  Graston,  and  myself;  or  may  communicate  with  an  abscess 
arising  within  the  pelvis,  or  proceeding  from  the  hip-joint. 

Treatment — The  formation  of  a  fistula  in  ano  may  sometimes  be  pre- 
vented by  the  dilatation  with  bougies  of  any  rectal  stricture  that  may  exist, 
and  by  the  prompt  treatment  of  inflammation  or  abscess  in  the  ischio- rectal 
space.  If  the  surgeon  be  called  in  before  suppuration  has  actually  occurred, 
tne  formation  of  an  ischio-rectal  abscess  may  perhaps  be  arrested  by  the 
aaeiduous  use  of  poultices  or  warm  fomentations,  but  if  matter  be  present, 
it  should  be  at  once  evacuated  by  a  sufiiciently  free  and  deep  incision,  when 
the  part  may  possibly  heal  without  forming  a  communication  with  the  gut. 

Tne  treatment  of  fistula  in  ano  may  consist  (1)  in  the  employment  of 
$tim%daiing  applicaUanSf  such  as  nitrate  of  silver  or  the  tincture  of  iodine ; 
(2)  in  the  use  of  a  ligature^  tied  so  as  to  strangulate  the  tissues  intervening 
between  the  fistula  and  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  tightened  every  few 
days  until  it  cuts  its  way  through  by  ulceration ;  and  (3)  in  incinorif  or  the 
**  operation  far  JUtula"  The  first  and  second  methods  are  chiefly  applicable 
to  those  cases  in  which,  from  the  constitutional  condition  of  the  patient,  or 
from  his  fear  of  the  knife,  any  cutting  operation  is  contra-indicated.  The 
use  of  an  eUuAie  ligature  is  recommended  by  Dittel,  Courty,  and  Allingham, 
and  the  latter  has  devised  an  ingenious  instrument  to  mcilitate  its  intro- 
duction. 

There  is  some  difl*erence  of  opinion  among  surgeons  as  to  the  propriety  of 
operating  for  fistula  in  ano  in  the  case  of  phthisical  patients,  many  writers 
deprecating  interference  under  these  circumstances,  on  the  ^ound  that  the 
fistula  acts  a  useAil  part  as  a  source  of  revulsion  or  counter-irritation,  while 
others  advise  the  operation,  in  the  belief  that  every  additional  drain  upon 
the  system  must  be  injurious.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  question  should  be 
decided,  in  each  individual  case,  according  to  the  stage  and  extent  of  the 
constitutional  affection,  and  the  degree  of  annoyance  caused  by  the  local 
disease.  In  a  case  of  advanced  phthisis,  unless  the  discomfort  produced  by 
the  fistula  were  unusually  great,  it  would  doubtless  be  more  prudent  to  de- 
cline an  operation — but  under  other  circumstances,  a  different  course  may 
be  proper.  The  mere  existence  of  tubercle  is  not  in  itself  a  contra-indica- 
tioD,  and  there  is  in  many  instances  reason  to  hope  that  by  curing  the  local 
affection,  the  progress  of  the  constitutional  disease  may  be  retarded,  if  not 
completely  arrested. 

>  Se«  an  ftdmirable  paper  on  '*  Coccygeal  Fistula,"  by  Heurtauz,  in  Bull,  et  M^m. 
de  la  QotiM  de  Chirurgie,  Avril  6,  1882. 
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When  fistula  in  ano  is  dependent  upon  stricture  of  the  rectum^  do  opera- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  fistula  should  be  performed  until  the  stricture  has 
been  properly  dilated,  and  if  the  stricture  be  of  a  malignant  character,  the 
operation  is  positively  contra-indicated. 

The  Operation  for  Fistula  in  Ano  consists  in  dividing  the  sphincter,  with 
the  tissues  between  the  external  orifice  of  the  fistula  and  the  anus.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  ether  in  this  operation,  unless  the  patient  pardcukrl? 
desire  it,  but  there  is  no  objection  to  its  use,  and  it  should  always  be  em- 
ployed if  there  are  several  external  openings,  rendering  the  operation  un- 
usually complicated  and  tedious.  The  rectum  having  been  emptied  by  an 
enema,  the  patient  is  placed  on  the  side  corresponding  to  that  of  the  fistula, 
with  his  buttocks  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  or  table,  and  held  apart  by  an  a^ 
sistant.  If  there  be  several  sinuses  communicating  with  one  fistula,  these 
should  be  laid  open  on  a  grooved  director ;  but  in  uie  majority  of  instances 
there  is  but  a  single  external  opening.  Through  this  the  surgeon  introduces 
his  diriector,  slightly  bent  at  the  extremity,  and  passes  it  up  in  the  track  of 
the  fistula  until  it  projects  through  the  internal  opening  into  the  gut,  where 
it  can  be  felt  by  the  forefinger^  inserted  into  the  rectum.  The  internal 
opening  of  the  fistula  will  almost  invariably  be  found  just  above  the 
sphincter  ani,  even  though  the  fistula  itself  extend  some  distance  fiuther 
along  the  bowel ;  if,  however,  no  opening  be  found  here,  one  should  be  made 
by  thrusting  the  director  through  the  rectal  mucous  membrane,  it  being 
quite  unnecessary  and  not  very  safe  to  extend  the  incision  higher  up.  The 
point  of  the  director  being  felt  in  the  rectum,  is  to  be  hooked  down  by  the 
finger  and  brought  out  through  the  anus,  thus  raising  the  sphincter  and 
other  parts  to  be  divided  upon  the  groove  of  the  instrument,  which  is  then 
cut  loose  by  a  few  strokes  with  a  sharp  scalpel.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
wound  should  then  be  wiped  with  the  solid  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or 
caustic  potassa,  so  as  to  check  oozing,  and  by  making  a  superficial  eschar, 

f>revent  premature  adhesion  of  the  edges.  A  strip  of  oiled  lint  is  finally 
aid  in  the  wound,  which  is  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation,  a  probe  being 
occasionally  passed  between  its  edges  to  prevent  their  uniting  superficially 
and  thus  reproducing  the  fistula. 

The  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  for  a  few  days  after  the  operation,  the 
bowels  being  locked  up  by  opium  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  wheif  a  fiill 
dose  of  castor  oil  may  be  administered.  I  have  never  met  with  trouble- 
some hemorrhage  either  during  or  after  this  operation,  but  if  it  should  occur 
(as  it  may,  if  the  incision  be  carried  too  high,  from  wound  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal vessels),  it  must  be  controlled  by  compression  or  by  styptics,  or,  if  a 
bleeding  vessel  can  be  found,  by  the  application  of  a  ligature. 

If  the  fistula  be  of  the  blind  internal  variety,  an  external  opening  may 
be  made  by  cutting  upon  the  point  of  a  director  introduced  from  within, 
the  subsequent  steps  of  the  operation  being  conducted  in  the  way  already 
described. 

Other  modes  of  operating  are  frequently  resorted  to,  but  the  principle  is 
the  same  in  all.  Gross  and  Allingham,  after  passing  the  director,  cut  from 
within  outwards  with  a  curved  bistoury  introduced  along  the  groove  of  the 
instrument,  while  many  other  surgeons,  and  perhaps  the  majority,  employ  a 
probe-pointed  bistoury,  and  dispense  with  the  director  altogether.  Bro^ie, 
and  more  recently  W.  Cooke,  have  preferred  to  divide  the  sphincter  with 
scissors,  while  Hewson  and  others  use  the  ''  syringotome,"  or,  as  Syme  not 

^  In  making  digital  examinations  of  either  rectum  or  vagina,  the  finger  should  be 
well  oiled,  and  the  depressions  around  the  nail  filled  with  soap,  or  aimple  cerate,  lo 
as  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  any  ofiensive  subatance. 
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inaptly  called  it,  the  "  probe-razor."  Mr.  Reeves  after  dividing  the  sphinc- 
ter and  freshening  the  fistula,  closes  the  latter  with  sutures,  somewhat  as  in 
the  operation  for  ruptured  perineum. 

If  there  should  be  more  than  one  fistula,  there  would  be  reason  to  fear 
that  a  multiple  division  of  the  sphincter  might  entail  subsequent  fecal  in- 
continence. Hence,  in  such  a  case,  the  dastie  ligature  may  be  used  in 
preference  to  the  knife,  or  the  knife  may  be  used  on  one  side  and  the  liga- 
ture on  the  other.  Felix,  of  Brussels,  employs  a  ligature  drawn  rapidly 
backwards  and  forwards  so  as  to  cut  its  way  through,  in  the  manner  of  the 
hemp-saw  recommended  for  uterine  polypi  by  McCTintock,  of  Dublin. 

Fissures  and  Ulcers  of  the  Anus. 
Several  distinct  affections  are  often  included  under  these  names. 

1.  Fissures,  Chaps,  or  Cracks,  may  exist  in  the  thin  skin  around  the 
anus,  without  at  all  implicating  the  mucous  membrane.  These  may  follow 
upon  herpetic  or  eczematous  eruptions  of  the  part,  or  may  be  produced  by 
the  acridity  of  the  intestinal  discharges,  want  of  cleanliness,  etc.  In  their 
worst  form,  these  fissures  or  chaps  constitute  the  rkagades  often  seen  in  pros- 
titutes, and  therefore  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  syphilitic  origin,  though 
it  is  probable  that,  in  many  instances,  they  are  due  rather  to  the  irritating 
contact  of  vaginal  discharges,  and  to  a  neglect  of  ablutions.  Though  these 
fissures  are  productive  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance  by  the  itching  and 
smarting  which  they  occasion,  they  are  not  attended  by  tne  intense  burning 
pain  which  characterizes  the  affection  which  will  next  be  described,  and 
though  they  may,  like  it,  cause  suffering  during  the  act  of  defecation,  this 
suffering  is  of  comparatively  brief  duration.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
enforcement  of  scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  in  the  application  of  stimulating 
and  slightly  astringent  washes  or  ointments,  with  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels  and  the  administration  of  arsenic  or  other  alteratives,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  general  condition  of  the  patient  Among  the  most  useful  local 
applications  are  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v-x  to  flj)  or  borax,  the 
oxide  of  zinc  or  tar  ointments  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  and  the  citrine 
ointment  diluted  to  an  eighth  of  its  ofiicinal  strength.  If  mucous  patches 
or  vegetations  exist,  they  must  be  treated  as  directed  in  previous  chapters 
(pp.  455,  469,  511). 

2.  The  True  Fissure  of  the  Anns,  or,  as  it  should,  in  many  instances, 
rather  be  called,  the  Painful  Ulcer  of  the  Anus,  is  a  small  ulcer  situated  at 
or  within  the  margin  of  the  anus,  and  in  the  grasp,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sphincter.  It  appears,  when  at  the  margin  of  the  anus,  as  a  linear  ulcer  or 
fissure  (whence  its  name),  but,  when  within  the  gut,  may  be  seen  by  dilating 
the  sphincter  with  the  speculum  to  be  of  an  elongated  oval  shape,  rarely 
exceeding  half  an  inch  in  length  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  breadth. 
Thefwwre  is  not  unfrequently  concealed  by  a  small  reddish  pile  or  fold  of 
skin,  while  Hi^  painful  ulcer  may  be  complicated  by  the  existence  of  a  rectal 
polypus. 

Symptoms. — ^The  symptoms  of  this  affection  are  sufficiently  characteristic. 
The  patient  experiences  an  intense  burning  pain,  beginning  at  the  time  of 
or  shortly  after  the  act  of  defecation,  and  continuing  without  alleyiation  for 
several  hours  subsequently.  The  severity  of  the  pain  induces  the  patient 
to  postpone  going  to  stool  as  long  as  possible,  thus  causing  an  artificial  cos- 
tiveness  which  only  aggravates  his  condition.  The  feces  themselves  may  be 
streaked  with  blood  or  pus  on  the  side  corresponding  to  the  seat  of  the  ulcer. 
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There  is  always  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ani,  attended  with 
tenesmus,  and  often  with  a  discharge  of  slimy  mucus,  and  there  is  frequently 
great  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  or  of  the  uterus, 
occasioning  an  error  in  diagnosis  by  directing  attention  to  these  organs. 
The  true  nature  of  the  case  may,  however,  always  be  detected  by  digital  or 
ocular  examination,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  ansosthesia  and  the  use  of  the 
speculum.  The  fissure  or  ulcer  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  anus,  but  is  commonly  found  posteriorly.  This  is  essentially  an  affec- 
tion of  adult  life,  though  Houghton,  of  Dudley,  has  seen  a  well-marked 
case  in  a  child  one  year  old. 

Treatment — In  slight  cases,  a  cure  may  sometimes  be  effected  by  the  ap- 
plication of  chloral,  iodoform,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  by  the  use  of  anod vne 
and  astringent  lotions,  ointments,  or  suppositories,  but  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, at  least  in  adults,  a  trifling  operation  will  be  necessary.  Beyer, 
who  first  accurately  described  this  affection,  divided  the  whole  sphincter, 
thus  effectually  putting  the  part  at  rest  and  allowing  the  ulcer  to  heal ;  but 
this  procedure  is  now  known  to  be  unnecessarilv  severe,  and  the  practice  of 
modern  surgeons  is  simply  to  divide  the  floor  of  the  ulcer  and  the  muscular 
fibres  immediately  beneath  it.  The  rectum  being  emptied  bj^an  enema,  the 
surgeon  introduces  upon  his  left  forefinger,  which  serves  as  a  director,  a 
straight,  narrow,  probe-pointed  knife,  and,  beginning  above  the  upper  mar- 
^n  of  the  ulcer,  cuts  quickly  downwards,  fairly  dividing  in  a  longitudinal 
direction  the  whole  ulcerated  surface  through  its  centre.  In  some  cases  it 
may  be  more  convenient  to  expose  the  ulcer  by  means  of  a  fenestrated 
Sjpeculura,  the  incision  being  maae  through  the  aperture  of  the  instrument 
The  patient  may  be  etherized  for  this  little  operation,  if  thought  necessary, 
but  cnloroform  should  not  be  used,  as  death  has,  according  to  Ducamp,  fol- 
lowed its  employment  several  times  in  these  cases.  The  after-treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  a  little  oiled  lint  and  the  introduction  of  an 
opium  suppository. 

R^camier,  and  more  recently  Van  Buren,  of  New  York,  have  recom- 
mended, instead  of  the  incision  of  the  ulcer,  forcible  dilatation  or  partial 
rupture  of  the  sphincter,  accomplished  by  introducing  both  thumbs,  or  both 
forefingers,  back  to  back  into  the  rectum,  and  then  widely  separating  them. 
I  do  not  know  that  this  procedure  is  any  less  painful  than  the  incisioD, 
while  it  is,  I  think,  less  certain  to  effect  a  permanent  cure. 

3.  Chronic  Ulcer  of  the  Rectum. — Extensive  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
above  the  sphincter,  may  result  from  dysentery,  from  the  irritation  caused 
by  foreign  bodies  or  hardened  feces,  or  from  the  incautious  use  of  bougies 
or  enema-tubes.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  not,  however,  usually  very  severe, 
with  a  muco-purulent  cuscharge.  The  ulcers  may  be  felt  by  digital  exam- 
ination, or  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  speculum.  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
employment  of  anodyne  and  astringent  lotions  or  suppositories,  with  atten- 
tion to  the  state  of  the  digestive  functions.  Advantage  may  be  sometimes 
derived  from  the  internal  use  of  the  confection  of  black  pepper,  which  has 
acquired  a  reputation  under  the  name  of  WanTa  pagte. 

4.  Taberculous  Ulcer  of  the  Amu. — ^Under  this  name  MM.  Martineau 
and  F^reol  have  described  an  affection  resembling  that  met  with  by  Tr^lat 
in  the  tongue  (see  p.  745).  They  advise  the  topical  use  of  a  weak  aolutioo 
of  chloral.  Gosselin  suggests  the  application  of  bismuth.  Iodoform  has 
also  been  recommended. 
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Hemorrhoids. 

Hemorrhoids,  or  piles,  are  tumors  met  with  at  or  within  the  verge  of  the 
anus,  consisting  essentially  of  a  hypertrophy  and  infiltration  of  the  mucous 
or  muco-cutaneous  and  subjacent  areolar  tissues,  with  a  varicose  dilatation 
of  branches  of  the  hemorrhoidal  veins ;  in  some  instances  rupture  of  a  vein 
occurs,  with  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  while  in 
other  cases  there  appears  to  be  a  new  development  of  arterial  capillaries, 
the  pile  being  then  of  a  vascular,  spongy,  and  almost  erectile  character, 
and  Its  mucous  covering  having  an  ulcerated,  granular,  or  somewhat  villous 
appearance. 

Files  are  classified  according  to  their  situation,  into  external  and  internal, 
and,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  hemorrhage,  into  open  or  bleed- 
ing, and  blind  piles.  The  ordinary  bleeding  pile  is  tnat  form  of  internal 
hemorrhoid  in  which  the  arterial  element  predominates,  and  is  sometimes 
called  from  its  shape  the  globular  pile,  in  contradistinction  to  the  longitudinal 
or  fleshy  pile,  whicn  is  rarely  attended  by  hemorrhage. 

Causes  of  Hemorrhoids. — Any  circumstance  which  impedes  the  returning 
current  from  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  of  veins,  or  which  encourages  a  flow 
of  blood  to  the  rectum,  tends  to  promote  the  formation  of  piles ;  hence  a 
sedentary  life,  luxurious  habits,  occupations  which  require  much  standing 
(as  that  of  a  barber),  disorders  of  the  alimentary  canal,  or  of  the  liver,  the 
presence  of  abdominal  tumors,  the  pregnant  state,  constipation,  the  strain- 
me  due  to  urethral  stricture  or  prostatic  enlargement,  inordinate  sexual 
indulgence,  etc.,  may  all  act  as  causes  of  hemorrhoids.  Piles  may  occur  at 
any  age,  but  are  most  common  during  the  periods  of  adolescence  and  later 
adult  life.  They  occur  with  about  equal  frequency  in  either  sex.  The  first 
step  in  the  formation  of  a  pile,  either  external  or  internal,  is  dilatation  of 
a  hemorrhoidal  vein,  soon  followed,  if  the  disease  persists,  by  hypertrophy 
and  infiltration  of  the  superincumbent  tissues ;  when  the  pile  is  unimtated 
or  indolent,  it  may  appear  to  consist  merely  of  a  fold  of  skin  or  mucous 
membrane  and  areolar  tissue,  but  when  from  any  cause  the  hemorrhoid  is 
inflamed,  it  becomes  swollen  and  tense,  and  is  evidently  filled  with  fluid  or 
coagulated  blood.  After  a  succession  of  such  attacks,  the  pile  forms  a  dis- 
tinct tumor,  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  which,  even  in  its  indolent  state, 
gives  a  good  deal  of  annoyance  by  its  bulk  and  the  sensation  of  weight 
which  it  occasions. 

External  Piles. — In  the  indolent  state  these  appear  as  small  tumors  or 
radiating  folds,  occupying  the  verge  of  the  anus  external  to  the  sphincter, 
and  covered  with  the  thin  integument  of  the  part.  They  give  rise  to  a  feel- 
ing of  heat  and  fulness  about  the  anus,  particularly  after  defecation,  and 
ma^  be  attended  with  some  itching,  but  do  not  usually  cause  a  great  deal 
of  inconvenience.  When  inflamed,  however,  they  become  excessively  pain- 
ful, the  pain  radiating  in  various  directions  and  being  much  aggravated  by 
exercise,  or  even  by  the  assumption  of  the  erect  posture ;  they  are  often 
accompanied  by  an  intolerable  itching  and  burning,  with  violent  tenesmus, 
depriving  the  patient  of  sleep,  and  for  the  time  being  rendering  life  almost 
a  burden.  If  examined  in  this  condition — which  constitutes  an  "attack  of 
the  piles" — ^the  hemorrhoidal  tumors  will  be  found  tense  and  swollen,  ex- 
tending up  within  the  g)*asp  of  the  sphincter,  and  thus  becoming  partially 
covered  with  mucous  membrane  (extero-internal  piles).  Their  color,  which 
in  the  uninflamed  state  was  nearly  that  of  the  surrounding  integument,  is 
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now  of  a  deep  purpliah-red  hue.  The  hemorrhoidal  tumor  occaeionsllt 
guppuratea,  but  more  commonly  returns  gradually  to  its  previous  indolent 
state,  becoming,  however,  larger  and  more  indurated  witn  eacli  succe»iTC 
attack  of  inflammation.  When  piles  are  large  and  numerous,  the  skin 
between  them  may  undergo  maceration,  giving  rise  to  a  Ber(M>urulent  dis- 
charge which  sometimes  produces  troublesome  excoriation.  External  pile* 
are  rarely  attended  by  bleeding,  but  Byme  and  others  have  recorded  cm« 
of  profuse  rectal  hemorrhage,  in  which  no  internal  piles  could  be  found, 
and  in  which  entire  relief  was  afforded  by  the  remo^-a!  of  the  pendulons 
flaps  of  skin  which  surrounded  the  anus.  The  diagnoait  of  external  pil« 
is  made  with  little  difficulty ;  the  only  affections  with  which  they  are  liable 
to  be  confounded  are  vegelaHom  and  mvcow  patcha,  but  these  can  be  Ah- 
tinguished  by  observing  that  they  are  not,  like  piles,  solely  confined  to  the 
anal  r^on.  External  hemorrhoids  often  coexist  with  the  palnfiil  ulc«rof 
the  anus,  or  with  fistula  in  auo. 


Internal  Piles. — These  are 
therefore  covered  with 


tuated  entirely  within  the  sphincter,  and  are 
membrane.  As  already  mentioned,  there 
are  two  principal  varieties,  the  lotiffitudinol  oi 
fleshy  pile,  which  in  structure  correspoads 
pretty  closely  with  the  external  hemorrhoid, 
except  that  the  venous  element  is  more  promi- 
nent, and  the  glofntlar,  mecular,  or  ^raau^ 
pile,  which  ia  characterized  by  the  develop- 
ment of  a  congeries  of  artenal  cflpillaries. 
The  former  variety  has  a  broad  base,  is  firm 
and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  reddish- 
brown  color;  the  latter  may  be  either  sessile 
or  pedunculated,  is  at  first  of  a  bluish  hue 
(resembling  a  varicose  vein),  but  ultimately 
assumes  its  characteristic  red  color,  and  villous 
or  strawberry-like  appearance.  Internal  piles 
may  exist  just  within  the  sphincter,  or  an  mch 
or  two  higher  up;  occasionally  the  hemor- 
rhoidal tumors  form  a  double  circle,  one  tb"ve 
the  other.  The  symptoms  of  internal  pile 
are  similar  to  those  of  external  hemorrhoids, 
but  there  is  more  distress,  from  tbe  tumors 
frequently  protruding  during  defecation  and 
being  caught  or  grasped  by  the  sphincter, 
thus  causing  great  pain  and  tenesmus.  The 
freauent  protrusion  of  tbe  piles  ultimately 
leads  to  general  prolapse  of  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  rectum,  while  the  constant  irritation  of^  the  part  gives  rise  to  ■  dis- 
charge of  thin  mucuH,  which  excoriates  the  skin  around  the  anus,  and  is 
often  sufficiently  abundant  to  soil  the  patient's  clothes. 

Bleeding  from  the  fiechim,  or  the  Hemorrhoidal  Flux,  is  a  most  character- 
istic symptom  of  Internal  piles  ;  it  may  accompany  either  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, though  by  far  most  common  in  connection  with  that  in  which  there  are 
isolated  tumors  with  a  granular,  strawberry-like  surface.  In  most  instucee. 
blood  of  an  arterial  hue  appears  to  issue  directly  from  the  sur&ce  of  the 
pile,  but  occasionally  there  is  general  oozing  from  the  congested  mucous 
membrane,  or  a  copious  stream  may  be  poured  from  an  ulcerated  opwung 
in  a  dilated  vein.  The  amount  of  blood  varies,  in  different  cases,  irom  a 
few  drops  to  many  ounces — enough  in  some  instances  to  produce  exceflHV« 
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and  even  &tal  anaemia  and  exhaustion.  The  bleeding  may  be  continuous, 
or  intermittent — recurring  sometimes  at  regular  intervals.  The  occurrence 
of  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  for  some  days  by  an 
increase  of  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  piles,  constituting  what  the  older 
writers  called  the  Hemorrhoidal  Effort:  in  these  cases,  the  loss  of  blood 
seems  often  to  act  beneficially  both  by  giving  local  relief  and  by  acting  as  a 
derivative,  and  perhaps  preventing  serious  visceral  congestions.  The  hemor- 
rhoidal flux  sometimes  alternates  vicariously  with  the  menstrual  flow.  The 
pain  in  a  severe  case  of  internal  piles  is  not  limited  to  the  rectum,  but 
radiates  to  the  loins,  sacrum,  hips,  and  thighs,  and  marked  sympathetic  irri- 
tation is  frequently  developed  in  the  genito-urinary  organs.  Internal,  like 
external,  piles  may  become  inflamed,  and  ultimately  subside  into  an  indolent 
condition,  persisting  as  hard  and  incompressible  tumors  containing  clotted 
blood ;  the  clot  occasionally  undergoes  a  calcareous  change,  and  becomes 
converted  into  a  phlebolite  or  vein-atone.  In  other  instances,  the  piles  pro- 
trude, and  are  strangulated  by  the  sphincter,  eventually  sloughing  ofi*,  and 
thus  undergoing  a  spontaneous  cure. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  are  to  be  diagnoduxUed  from  prolapsus,  and  from 
polypus  of  the  rectum :  in  complete  prolapse  of  the  rectum  (a  very  rare 
aflTection  in  adults),  the  smooth  character  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  the 
cylindrical  form  of  the  protrusion  will  enable  the  surgeon  to  make  the  diag- 
nosis, while  the  common  form  of  prolapse,  in  which  the  mucous  membrane 
alone  is  implicated,  may  usually  be  distinguished  from  piles  by  its  annular 
form,  and  by  the  absence  of  distinct  tumors.  The  two  affections,  however, 
often  coexist  in  the  same  patient.  Rectal  polypus  may  be  recognized  by  its 
being  solitary  and  of  comparatively  large  size.  The  diagnosis  of  bleeding 
piles  from  other  sources  of  intestinal  hemorrhage  may  be  made  by  observing 
that  the  blood  in  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  is  bnght,  liquid,  and  spread  over, 
rather  than  mingled  with,  the  feces,  whereas  blood  entering  the  bowel  at  a 
higher  point  will  be  dark,  partially  clotted,  and  mingled  more  or  less  inti- 
mately with  the  other  contents  of  the  intestinal  canal.  Internal  hemor- 
rhoids sometimes  exist  in  cases  of  fistula  in  ano,  and  may  prove  a  trouble- 
some complication  in  the  treatment  of  that  afiection,  by  protruding  in  the 
wound  after  the  operation. 

Treatment  of  Hemorrhoids. 

ConBtitational  Treatment. — This  consists  in  endeavoring  to  improve  the 
general  health,  by  the  administration  of  nutritious  food  and  tonics  if  the 
patient  be  of  relaxed  or  debilitated  frame,  or  by  regulating  the  diet  and 
partially  cutting  off  the  supply  of  animal  food  under  opposite  circum- 
stances :  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  alcoholic  stimulants  should  be  particu- 
larly avoided.  Any  habits  that  predispose  to  the  disease  should  be  given 
up,  and  the  patient  should  dailv  take  moderate,  but  not  fiitiguing,  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  If  any  special  cause  of  the  afiection  can  be  detected  (as 
urethral  stricture),  this  must,  of  course,  be  appropriately  treated.  In  every 
case  the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  condition  bv  the  administration 
of  mild  laxatives,  such  as  castor  oil,  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  copaiba, 
the  confection  of  black  pepper  or  senna,  the  mineral  waters  of  Saratoga  or 
Kissingen,  etc.  Glycerine,  as  recommended  by  G.  B.  Powell,  D.  Young, 
and  others,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Enemata  of  cold  or  tepid 
water,  as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  are  sometimes  of  service. 

Local  Treatment. — ^The  local  treatment  may  be  palliative  or  radical:  the 
former  will,  in  many  instances,  suffice  to  give  very  great  comfort  to  the 
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patient,  and  may  in  mild  cases  even  effect  a  permanent  cure;  it  is  ofken  the 
only  plan  which  is  applicable  in  the  latter  stages  of  pregnancy,  or  in  extreme 
old  age.  The  radical  cure,  or  that  by  operation,  should,  however,  usually  be 
advised  whenever  the  hemorrhoidal  tumors  have  become  permanent,  leading 
to  more  or  less  constant  inconvenience  and  suffering,  and  particularly  in  cases 
of  bleeding  piles,  in  which  the  amount  of  blood  lost  tends  to  render  the 
patient  ansemic.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  hemorrhoidal  flux  be  slight  and 
not  productive  of  much  annoyance,  it  may,  in  some  instances,  be  wiser  not 
to  interfere,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
loss  of  blood  in  these  cases  sometimes  acts  beneficially  as  a  derivative. 

The  Palliatiye  Treatment  consists  in  the  topical  use  of  various  astrin- 
gents and  anodynes,  and  in  the  practice  of  frequent  ablutions,  so  as  to  in- 
sure perfect  cleanliness.  Spongmg  with  cold  water,  or  the  employment  of 
the  cold  douche,  should  be  resorted  to  night  and  morning,  and  after  each  fecal 
evacuation.  For  internal  piles,  weak  astringent  injections  (as  of  alum,  or  of 
the  Tinct.  ferri  chloridi,  ten  drops  to  the  ounce)  may  be  applied,  and  are 

Sarticularly  useful  in  cases  complicated  with  prolapsus.  Ilnemata  of  the 
uid  extract  of  ergot  (fSss  to  f^ss  of  water)  are  nighly  recommended  in  these 
cases  by  Dr.  Semple,  of  Virginia,  and  Drs.  Orr  and  G>nner,  of  Cincinnati, 
while  Langenbeck  advises  the  injection  of  ergotin  beneath  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane.  Enemata  of  bismuth  (in  the  form  of  the  liquor  bisrouthi)  are 
recommended  by  Dr.  Cleland.  Whenever  the  piles  protrude,  they  should 
be  carefully  replaced.  In  other  cases,  great  comfort  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  opium  combined  with  acetate  of  lead  or  tannic  acid,  in  the  form 
of  suppositories.  The  same  or  similar  remedies  may  be  used  for  external 
piles,  in  the  form  of  ointments.  A  good  combination  is  one  containing  equal 
parts  of  the  gall  and  stramonium  ointments  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  To 
relieve  the  itching  which  attends  either  form  of  piles,  the  best  remedy, 
according  to  my  experience,  is  the  Ung.  hydrargyri  nitratis,  diluted  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  seven.  When  piles  become  inflamed,  the  patient 
should  be  put  to  bed  and  the  part  constantly  fomented  or  poulticed,  while 
the  bowels  are  moved  with  mild  laxatives.  Leeches  may  sometimes  be 
applied  around,  but  not  over,  the  hemorrhoidal  tumors,  and  if  a  pile  be  ten^ 
and  evidently  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  a  puncture  may  be  made  M-ith  t 
lancet  or  sharp  bistoury,  and  the  clot  turned  out.  An  ice-bag  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  warm  applications,  if  more  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Forci- 
ble dilatation  of  the  sphincter  ani  is  recommended  bv  Vemeuil,  Fontan,  and 
Cristofori.  As  a  rule,  no  operative  treatment  should  be  instituted  whUe  the 
piles  are  in  a  state  of  inflammation,  though,  as  the  operation  can  be  ren- 
dered painless  by  ansesthesia,  it  need  not  be  postponed  if  there  be  anj 
reason  to  the  contrary. 

The  Badical  or  Operative  Treatment  of  Hemorrhoidi  may  consist  in 
excision,  ligation,  torsion,  the  application  of  caustics  or  the  cautery,  or  the 
injection  of  coagulating  fluids. 

1.  Excision  is  chiefly  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  external  pUe».  For  the 
removal  of  these,  it  is  sufficient  to  seize  each  pile  with  broad-bladed  ring- 
forceps  (Fig.  454),  and  cut  it  off  with  scissors  curved  upon  the  flat,  treatinir 
in  the  same  way  any  loose  folds  of  skin  that  may  exist  around  the  anus.  If 
the  piles  be  altogetner  external  (covered  with  skin  only),  there  is  no  risk  of 
trouhlesome  hemorrhage,  and  any  bleeding  that  may  occur  can  be  rcttdilr 
controlled  by  pressure  or  torsion.    If,  however,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  piles 
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be  partly  covered  with  mucous  membrane  (extero4ntemal)f  the  hemorrhage 
may  be  quite  profuse,  and  it  is  then  much  better  to  use  the  ligature  in  the 
way  which  will  be  presently  described,  notching  first  with  the  scissors  the 
cutaneous  surface  of  the  hemorrhoidal  tumor,  and  applying  the  ligature  in 
the  groove  thus  made.    Care  must  be  taken,  in  the  excision  of  external 


Fio.  464. 


Ring-forceps  for  piles. 

piles,  not  to  remove  too  much  skin,  lest  the  contraction  which  occurs  in  the 
healing  process  should  result  in  the  formation  of  a  troublesome  anal  stricture. 
In  oraer  to  render  excision  a  safe  mode  of  treatment  for  internal  piles,  a 
plan  which  originated  with  Cusack,  of  Dublin,  may  be  employed.  In  this, 
which  is  called  the  Operatiati  by  Clamp  and  Cautery,  the  base  of  the  hemor- 
rhoidal tumor  is  closely  compressed  oetween  the  blades  of  clamp-forceps, 
and,  the  pile  being  then  cut  off  with  scissors,  bleeding  is  prevented  by  apply- 
ing to  the  stump  or  pedicle  strong  nitric  acid  or  the  hot  iron.  Instruments 
for  this  operation  have  been  devised  by  H.  Lee,  Wood,  and  others,  the  best, 
probably,  being  that  introduced  by  li.  Smith,  of  King's  College  Hospital. 
The  blades  of  tliis  apparatus  (Fig.  455)  fit  accurately  together  with  a  tongue 

Pio.  456. 


Smith's  clamp  for  piles. 

and  groove,  and  the  compression  of  the  pedicle  is  effected  by  means  of  a 
screw  which  unites  the  handles.  Plates  of  ivory  are  fixed  to  the  outer  sur- 
fiices  and  edges  of  the  blades,  so  as  to  prevent  the  heat  of  the  cautery-iron 
from  reaching  the  surrounding  parts.  This  operation,  which  Mr.  Smith 
also  employs  m  cases  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  is  said  to  be  attended  with 
very  little  pain,  and  to  be  followed  by  quicker  convalescence  than  the 
operation  of  ligation.  In  his  more  recent  cases,  Mr.  Smith  has  employed  a 
cautery  with  a  cutting  or  a  serrated  edge,  thus  removing  and  cauterizing 
the  hemorrhoid  at  the  same  time,  and  dispensing  with  the  use  of  scissors. 


2.  Ligation  is  the  method  usually  employed  for  the  treatment  of  internal 
piles,  and  it  is  that  which  I  myself  am  m  the  habit  of  adopting.  The  pa- 
tient should  take  a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  night  before,  and  have  his  lower 
bowel  thoroughly  washed  out  by  means  of  an  enema  on  the  morning  of  the 
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Operation.    Though  it  is  not  absolutely  netxesary,  it  a  nsuftlly  better  fur 

bim  to  be  etherized.    If  the  piles  do  not  protrude,  they  may  be  made  to  do 

eo  by  administering  a  warm  water  euema,  which  will  bring  them  down  uit 

IS  ejected  from  the  rectum ;  or,  if  the  patient  is  etheriied, 

Fio.  456.  ^^^  ™'*y  ^  brought  down  with  the  finger. 

j^^^^-,  "f  be  patient  being  placed  on  his  aide  and  turned  slightly 

^^^^k\\     over  on  his  belly,  while  the  natee  are  widely  separalei) 
y  IIn     by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  seizes  each  tumor  with  the 

yV       ring-fbrcepa  and  transfixes  its  base  with  a  double  liga- 
yur    '      ture,  introduced  by  means  of  s  neevus-needle,  or,  which 
jQr       'I      is  better  for  the  purpose,  the  needle  known  aa  Bu^hc's 
Y  I     (Fig-  456),    The  needle  being  detached,  the  pile  is  efkv- 

I  tually  strangulated  by  tying  the  ligatures  on  either  side. 
The  ends  of  the  ligatures  are  then  cut  short,  when  the 
bulk  of  the  BtranguTated  pile  may  be  lessened  by  cutting 
off  its  summit  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  point  of  liga- 
tion. If,  however,  the  hemorrhoid  arise  from  some  a'n- 
tance  up  the  rectum,  it  is  safer  not  to  use  the  ecisivrs. 
but  to  push  the  whole  strangulated  mass  above  the 
sphincter.  When  all  the  internal  piles  have  beeo  thm 
ligated,  and  any  external  ones  that  may  exist  excised, 
the  sphincter  should  be  stretched  by  iutroduciog  both 
thumoe  and  pressing  them  in  opposite  directions,  an 
opium  suppository  should  be  placed  in  the  rectum,  anl 
the  patient  returned  to  bed,  with  cold  water  dressing 
constantly  applied  to  the  anus.  The  bowels  should  be 
kept  locked  up  for  six  or  seven  days,  af^r  which  a  f[«e 
evacuation  may  be  secured  by  the  administration  of  ca^ 
tor  oil.  The  ligatures  become  detached  usually  within 
a  week,  leaving  small  granulatinj^  surfaces,  which  soun 
heal  under  the  occasional  application  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
The  operation  is  sometimes  followed  by  stran^ry,  or 
even  by  retention  of  urine,  requiring  the  adminwt ration 
of  a  warm  bath,  or  poteibly  the  use  of  the  catheter.  In 
cases  of  iutemal  piles  complicated  with  prolapsus,  the 
icraseur  may  be  occasioQally  used  with  advantage,  as  it 
produces  more  contraction  than  the  ligature.  The  in- 
strument should  be  very  slowly  worked,  as  otherwise  it» 
employment  is  apt  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage.  Dr. 
Nott  has  employed  with  success  a  form  of  clamp  which 
he  calls  a  recti-linear  fenumr,  to  compress  the  base  of 
lunueuuTicr.  tjjo  pile,  theu  removing  the  instrument  and  applying  * 

ligature  in  the  groove  which  it  has  left. 
The  ligation  of  piles  is  not  entirely  free  from  danger,  being,  in  some  cmm^ 
followed  by  erysipelas,  pytcmia,  phlebitis,  or  tetanus.  I  have,  fortunately, 
never  as  yet  seen  a  &tal  result  from  the  operaUon  in  my  own  practitv. 
though  I  nearly  lost  one  case  from  erysipelas-  In  two  cases,  however,  which 
occurred  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital,  in  the  wards  of  my  colleagues,  some 
years  ago,  tetanus  enau^,  with  a  &tal  terminatioD. 

3.  Torsion  is  recommended  by  Allingham  for  small  and  particularlr  for 
single  hemorrhoids,  situated  near  the  median  line;  the  base  of  the  pile  it 
grasped  with  a  clamp  applied  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  the  atranirn- 
latea  mass  then  seized  with  broad  forceps  and  elowly  twisted  otti  Thif 
mode  of  treatment  is  said  to  be  almost  painleee,  but,  I  confess,  seems  to  nw 
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less  safe,  and  therefore  less  desirable,  than  the  application  of  a  ligature. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  operation  with  tooth-edged  scissors  suggested  by 
Richardson,  of  Dublin,  and  that  with  damp-forceps  advised  b^  Pollock  and 
Benham.  Whitehead,  of  Manchester,  employs  a  combination  of  torsion 
with  excision,  separating  the  pile  except  at  its  point  of  vascular  connection, 
and  twisting  through  this  with  forceps. 

4.  The  Application  of  Caustic  is  particularly  suited  for  those  piles  in 
which  the  arterial  element  is  predominant,  and  which  may  be  recognized 
by  their  granular  or  strawberry-like  appearance.  This  mode  of  treatment, 
which  was  introduced  by  Houston,  of  Dublin,  is  now  chiefly  advocated  by 
H.  Lee,  Fergusson,  and  H.  Smith ;  it  is  more  apt  to  succeed  when  the  piles 
are  sessile  than  when  they  are  pedunculated.  The  caustic  used  is  strong 
nitric  dcid,  which  is  conveniently  applied  with  a  piece  of  wood  or  a  glass 
brush  through  a  fenestrated  dass  speculum ;  as  soon  as  the  pile  is  well 
coated  with  the  acid,  it  should  be  wiped  with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  oil, 
or  in  a  paste  of  prepared  chalk  and  water.  A  thin  slough  is  formed,  the 
detachment  of  which  leaves  a  healthy  granulating  surface  which  soon  heals. 
The  great  advantage  of  this  mode  of  treatment  is,  according  to  H.  Smith, 
that  it  does  not  require  the  patient  to  keep  the  house  after  the  operation. 
If  the  acid  be  carenilly  applied,  so  as  not  to  touch  the  skin,  it  causes  very 
little  pain  ;  but  its  use  is  not  absolutely  free  from  risk,  one  case  referred  to 
by  Ericbsen  having  terminated  &tally  from  erysipelas. 

5.  Pnnctnra  of  the  pUe  with  the  conical  tip  of  Paquelin's  Gas  Cautery  is 
recommended  by  H.  A.  Reeves,  and  by  Gosselin. 

6.  The  Iqeotion  of  the  Tincture  of  Chloride  of  Iron  has  been  success- 
fully resorted  to,  in  the  treatment  of  internal  piles,  by  CoUes,  of  Dublin. 
The  instrument  used  is  the  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe,  and  about  20 
minims  of  the  tincture  are  injected  into  each  hemorrhoid.  The  operation 
is  said  to  be  painless,  but  I  should  fear  would  expose  the  patient  to  the  risk 
of  embolism.  Carbolic  acid  has  been  employed  in  the  same  way  by  Drs. 
J.  H.  Pooley,  E.  Andrews,  and  other  surgeons. 

Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. 

This  occurs  under  two  forms — ^the  partial  and  the  complete.  In  partial 
prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  is  alone  involved 
in  the  protrusion,  though  the  submucous  areolar  tissue  is  commonly  thick- 
ened and  elongated.  In  complete  prolapsuSy  all  the  tissues  of  the  gut  are 
involved,  the  bowel  being  actually  invaginated,  and  protruding  sometimes 
to  the  extent  of  several  inches. 

Ganses. — The  causes  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  are,  (1)  a  relaxed  and 
weakened  state  of  the  tissues  in  general,  such  as  is  met  with  in  feeble  chil- 
dren or  in  debilitated  adults ;  (2)  chronic  irritation  of  the  rectal  mucous 
membrane,  such  as  results  from  dysentery  or  from  the  presence  of  internal 
piles ;  and  (3)  reflected  irritation  dependent  upon  diseases  of  other  organs, 
such  as  urethral  stricture,  prostatic  enlargement,  vesical  calculus,  or  ex- 
strophy of  the  bladder. 

Bymptomt. — ^The  protrusion  occurs,  at  first,  only  afler  defecation,  and 
perhaps  only  when  the  bowels  are  unduly  relaxed ;  but  as  the  disease  pro- 
gresses, the  prolapse  becomes  more  constant,  coming  down  when  the  patient 
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stauda  or  valks,  and  being  with  difficulty  kept  in  place.  In  the  partial 
form  of  prolapse  the  mucous  membrane  forniB  a  red  or  purplish  ring,  some- 
what  elongated  in  shape,  and  continuous  with  the  mucous  coating  of  the 
sphinct«r ;  in  the  am^l^  pmlapee  the  gut  is  inv^nated  through  the  sphinc- 
ter, between  which  and  the  protruded  bowel  a  distinct  groove  may  alwajs 
be  recognized.  The  compieto  prolapse  forma  an  elongated  cylindrical  to- 
mor,  of  the  ordinary  color  of  mucous  membrane,  presenting  a  smooth  and 
even  surface  in  the  child,  but  being  usually  somewhat  convoluted  and  niguw 
in  the  adult.  When  the  protrusion  is  down,  there  is  a  sensation  of  veigbt 
and  djwging,  with  some  pain  (not,  however,  very  intense),  and  sympathetii: 
vesical  disturbance.     In  a  caae  of  recent  prolapeus  of  either  form,  strangu- 


lation may  occur,  leading  perhaps  to  sloughing,  and  poeeibly  sponUneous 
cure ;  but  in  cases  of  long  standing  the  sphincter  is  commonly  much  relaxed, 
facilitating  both  the  descent  and  the  reduction  of  the  protrusion.  Accord- 
ing to  Lannelongue,  infantile  prolapsus  is  not  an  unfrequent  cause  of  rectal 
stricture  in  later  life. 

Siag^noiis, — The  diagnosis  of  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  is  usually  made 
without  difficulty  ;  the  complete  form  of  the  affection  can,  indeed,  scarcely 
be  mistaken  for  anything  else,  while  partial  prolapse  is  only  likely  to  he 
confounded  with  internal  piles,  with  which  it  is  very  often  complicated,  bat 
from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by  the  annular  character  of  the  protru- 
sion, and  by  the  absence  of  distinct  tumors.  Mr.  Stocks  has  reported  a 
case  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  protruded  through  the  anus,  and  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 

TreatDtenL — The  first  step  in  the  treatment  of  prolapse  of  the  rectum  is 
to  effect  reduction ;  this  may  usually  be  readily  eflected  by  placing  the  [»• 
tient  on  his  side,  and  gently  but  firmly  compressing  and  pushing  up  the  gut 
with  the  hand,  protected  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  oil.  If  the  sphincter 
be  much  dilated,  both  hands  may  be  requirwf — one  to  fix  the  part,  while 
compression  is  made  with  the  other.  When  strangulation  occurs,  reduction 
may  be,  if  necessary,  facilitated  by  incising  the  mucous  membrane,  if  the 
prolapse  be  of  the  partial  variety,  or  by  dividing  the  sphincter,  if  complete 
invagination  have  occurred.  After  reduction,  the  part  may  be  supportd 
with  a  pad  and  bandage.    In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  prolapsei 
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the  bowels  should  be  kept  in  a  soluble  condition  by  the  administration  of 
laxatives,  such  as  were  recommended  for  piles.  The  descent  of  the  gut 
while  at  stool  should  be  prevented  by  avoiding  straining,  and  by  having 
the  bowels  moved  while  in  the  recumbent  position,  or  even  while  standing — 
protrusion  being  less  apt  to  occur  in  either  of  these  than  in  the  ordinary 
sitting  posture.  With  children  a  kneeling  posture  is  preferable,  and  the 
nurse  may,  as  advised  by  MacCormac  and  H.  Smith,  be  directed  to  draw 
the  skin  of  the  anus  forcibly  to  one  side  during  the  act  of  defecation,  so  as 
to  cause  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  and  thus  prevent  the  gut  from  pro- 
truding. In  mild  cases,  a  cure  may  often  be  obtained  by  attention  to  these 
points,  and  by  the  local  use  of  bismuth  or  other  astringents  in  the  form  of 
injections  or  suppositories.  Hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia  are  advised 
by  Lorigiola,  W.  H.  Thomson,  and  L.  Weber,  and  those  of  ergotine  by 
Lanffenbeck,  Henoch,  and  Vidal.  The  daily  use  of  the  cold  douche  is 
highly  recommended  by  Saint  Germain.  If  the  prolapse  be  due  to  sym- 
pathetic irritation  from  stricture,  calculus,  etc.,  these  affections  must,  of 
course,  be  properly  treated,  when  the  rectal  complication  will  commonly 
subside  of  itself. 

Operative  Treatment. — ^In  cases  of  extensive  and  inveterate  prolapsus, 
especially  in  adults,  something  more  may  be  required.  Excision  of  the 
muco-cutaneous  folds  around  the  anus,  ligation  of  two  or  more  folds  of 
mucous  membrane,  the  application  of  caustics,  and  the  operation  by  clamp 
and  eatUeryf  are  the  chief  modes  of  treatment. 

1.  Excision  is  effected  simply  by  cutting  off  with  curved  scissors  the  radi- 
ating flaps  of  integument  around  the  anal  orifice,  the  subsequent  contraction 
often  sumcing  to  effect  a  cure ;  if  the  incision  involve  the  mucous  membrane, 
a  stitch  or  two  should  be  inserted  so  as  to  guard  against  hemorrhage. 

2.  Ligation  is  effected  by  seizing  with  ring-forceps  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
lapee<l  mucous  membrane,  and  tying  it  firmly  with  a  single  ligature:  it  is 
usually  sufficient  to  apply  one  ligature  on  either  side,  but  more  may  be  re- 
quirecl  if  the  prolapse  be  extensive.     The  parts 

should  then   be  carefully  returned  through  the  Fio.  459. 

sphincter,  and  an  opium  suppository  introduced. 

3.  CJaustic,  the  strong  nitnc  acid  being  the  best, 
may  be  applied,  through  a  fenestrated  speculum, 
as  directed  in  the  case  of  piles,  or  to  the  protruded 
gut,  before  reduction,  as  advised  by  Allingham. 

4.  The  Clamp  and  Cautery  method  is  perhaps 
the  best  mode  of  treatment.    Longitudinal  folds  of 
mucous  membrane  are  to  be  seized  with  Smith's  ^ 
clamp  and  cut  off  with  scissors,  the  pedicle  being                 Anai  truss. 
then  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

5.  Excision  of  a  W -shaped  Segment  of  the  sphincter  on  one  or  both  sides 
has  been  occasionally  practised,  but  is  a  severe  mode  of  treatment,  and  may 
be  followed  by  fecal  incontinence. 

Finally,  in  cases  in  which  operative  interference  is  not  deemed  advisable, 
great  comfort  may  be  afforded  by  the  adaptation  of  a  well-fitting  anal  truss 
or  supporter,  such  as  is  shown  in  Fig.  459. 

Ikflammatiok  of  the  Rectal  Pouch  er. 

The  pouches  or  lacume  of  the  rectum  are  sometimes  much  enlarged,  chiefly 
in  old  people,  becoming  distended  with  fecal  matter,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
inflamed  or  ulcerated,  and  causing  intense  itching,  and  often  severe  pain, 
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uuaccorapanied,  however,  by  spasm  of  the  sphincter.  This  affection  was 
first  described  by  Physick,  under  the  name  of  Encysted  Redum,  and  is  called 
by  Gross  Saeeiform  Ijisease  of  the  Anus.  The  diagnosis  is  readily  made  by 
exploring  the  rectum  with  a  blunt  hook  or  a  probe  bent  at  its  end.  The 
iveatmeni  consists  in  drawing  down  successively  each  pouch  that  is  affected, 
and  excising  the  mucous  fold  at  its  base  with  curved  scissors. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Anus. 

This  usually  occurs  as  a  symptom  of  some  local  lesion  (as  painful  ulcer  of 
the  rectum),  but  may  exist  independently.  The  treatment  in  such  cases  is 
very  unsatisfactory ;  the  free  use  of  quinia  and  the  local  application  of  bellA- 
donna  are  perhaps  the  best  remedies. 

Pruritus  or  Itching  of  the  Anus. 

This  is  probably  always  symptomatic,  but  occasions  so  much  distress  as  to 
be  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  may  be  due  to  hemorrhoids,  to  the  presence 
of  intestinal  parasites,  to  papular  or  other  eruptions  in  the  neighDorhood 
of  the  anus,  or  to  uterine  displacement.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  cause,  if  this  can  be  ascertained,  in  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  bowels,  in  the  use  of  frequent  ablutions,  and  in  the  employment  (some 
what  empirically,  it  must  be  confessed)  of  various  washes  or  ointments.  The 
dilute  citrine  ointment  is,  perhaps,  the  best  remedy  for  itching  piles,  while 
for  the  pruritus  dependent  on  cutaneous  eruptions  of  the  part,  the  tar  and 
iodide  of  sulphur  ointments  of  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopceia  will  often  be  found 
useful.  Curling  speaks  highly  of  an  ointment  containing  chloroform  and 
oxide  of  zinc,  and  a  wash  of  sulphuret  of  potassium  and  lime-water  (3j-l3viij). 
Chlorinated  lotions  or  weak  solutions  of  hydrocyanic  acid  may  also  be  em- 
ployed, or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid  (gr.  v-fSj).  Camphor,  chloral, 
and  various  preparations  of  mercury  have  al^  been  advantageously  used  as 
topical  applications.  Arsenic  is  often  of  service  as  an  internal  reraedr, 
and  may  be  conveniently  given  in  the  form  of  arsenious  acid,  combined 
in  a  pill  with  iron  and  quinia. 


CHAPTER    XLIII. 

diseases  of  the  abdominal  organs,  and  various  opeba- 

tions  on  the  abdomen. 

Paracentesis  Abdominis. 

Paracentesis  abdominis,  or  "the  operation  of  tapping,"  is  not  unfre- 
quently  required  in  cases  of  ascites  and  ovarian  dropsy.  The  circumstances 
which  in  any  particular  case  indicate  or  contra-indicate  this  operation,  are 
discussed  in  works  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  or  on  the  Diseases  Peculiar 
to  Women,  and  it  will,  therefore,  only  be  necessary  to  describe  in  tht*e 
pages  the  manual  procedure  itself. 

The  bladder  having  been  emptied,  the  patient  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
or  lies  on  either  side,  a  broad  four-tailed  flannel  bandage  being  laid  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  ends  crossed  behind,  and  firmly 
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held  by  an  assistant.  The  eui^eon  makes  a  short  incieioD  in  the  median 
line  about  an  inch  and  a  half  below  the  umbilicus,  dividing  the  superficial 
structures,  and  then  with  a  quick  motion  thrusts  in  a  full-sized  trocar  and 
canula;  the  trocar  being  withdrawn,  the  fluid  b  allowed  to  escape,  and  is 
collected  in  suitable  basins  or  pails.  While  the  flow  contJDuea,  the  bandage 
should  be  continually  tightenea,  so  as  to  compress  the  abdomen  and  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  syncope.  Should  the  canula  become  clogged,  it  may  be 
freed  from  obstruction  by  introducing  a  director  or  flexible  cathet«r.  When 
all  the  fluid  has  been  evacuated,  the  canula  is  withdrawn  and  the  wound 
closed  with  a  broad  adhesive  strip,  the  abdomen  being  supported  with  a  Arm 
compress  and  bandage. 

The  steps  of  the  operation  as  above  described  may  be  occasionally  varied ; 
thus,  if  the  abdominal  parietes  be  tense  and  thin,  the  trocar  may  be  thrust  in 
at  once,  without  a  preliminary  incision,  the  instrument  beine  hindered  from 
penetrating  too  far  by  the  operator's  linger  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  point,  while  the  canula  may,  if  preferred,  be  provided  with  a  stopcock 
and  flexible  tube,  as  in  the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis.  The  punc- 
ture in  the  median  line  is  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  ascites,  and  indeed  in 


every  instance,  unless  the  unilateral  character  of  the  swelling  should  indi- 
cate the  choice  of  another  locality,  when  the  puncture  may  be  made  in  the 
corresponding  linea  semilunaris.  When,  as  usually  happens,  the  operation 
has  to  be  repeated,  the  second  puncture  should  be  made  a  few  linee  above 
or  below  the  cicatrix  of  the  first. 

The  operation  of  tapping  is  rarely  attended  by  any  unpleasant  results;  it 
may  occasionally,  however,  be  followed  by  the  development  of  a  low  form 
of  peritonitis,  and,  in  cases  of  dropsy  from  malignant  disease,  the  wound  of 
puncture  may  become  the  seat  of  secondary  depusile. 

It  might  seem  unnecessary  to  caution  the  surgeon  against  mistaking  preg- 
nancy for  abdominal  or  ovarian  dropsy,  but  fur  the  fact  that  tapping  has 
occasionally  been  incautiously  employed  under  such  circumstances,  with  an 
unfortunate  result  that  can  be  readily  imagined. 

Ovarian  Tumors. 

I  do  not  purpose  entering  into  any  prolonged  discussion  of  the  symptoms, 
diagnosis,  and  therapeutics  of  ovarian  disease,  for  these  subjects  belong  more 
(o  tbe  special  domain  of  Gynfecology  than  to  that  of  Surgery;  it  will  be 
■uflident  to  enumerate  tbe  principal  affections  with  which  ovarian  tumors 
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are  likely  to  be  confounded,  and  to  describe  briefly  the  various  operative 
procedures  which  are  employed  in  their  treatment' 

DiagTiosiB. — Fecal  Aecumulaiions  in  the  csecum  or  other  parts  of  the  lai^ge 
intestine  have  been  mistaken  for  ovarian  tumors;  the  diagnosis  may  com- 
monly be  made  by  digital  examination  per  wtginatn,  the  fec^  tumor  impart- 
ing a  characteristic  doughy  sensation  to  the  touch. 

Pregnancy,  either  normal  or  extra-uterine,  is  usually  attended  with  such 
obvious  symptoms  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mistake,  and  in  any  case 
of  doubt,  a  orief  delay  will  serve  to  clear  up  the  diafi:nosis. 

Fibro-muscular  Tumors  of  the  Uterus  can  usually  be  distinguished  from 
ovarian  growths,  by  observing  that  in  cases  of  the  former  there  is  commonly 
uterine  hemorrhage  and  leucorrhoea;  the  uterine  sound  or  probe  enters  fur- 
ther than  in  the  normal  state;  the  tumor,  which  is  often  multiple,  is  usually 
hard,  and  by  vaginal  exploration  is  found  to  be  irregular  in  outline  ancl 

Fio.  461. 


Sims's  uterine  probe,  smallest  site. 


continuous  with  the  uterus ;  and,  finally,  if  the  uterus  be  moved  by  niean« 
of  the  sound,  the  tumor  moves  with  it.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a  case  of 
ovarian  tumor,  there  is  neither  menorrhagia  nor  leucorrhoea ;  the  uterine 
sound  enters  only  to  the  normal  distance ;  the  tumor,  which  is  usually  soli- 
tary, often  fluctuates,  and  is  smooth  and  not  continuous  with  the  utentf : 
and,  finally,  the  uterus  can  be  moved  without  the  tumor  moving  with  it. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  with  regard  to  the  last  diagnostic  point,  that  it  is  the 
uterus  and  not  the  tumor  which  must  be  movable ;  for  the  upper  part  of  t 
solid  uterine  growth  may  be  movable,  while  its  base  is  so  tightly  wedged  in 
the  superior  strait  of  the  pelvis  that  no  motion  can  be  communicated  to  the 
mass  tlirough  the  uterine  sound. 

Ascites  can  commonly  be  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  tumefsc- 
tioD,  which  in  abdominal  dropsy  is  uniform,  but  in  ovarian  disease  is  local- 
ized  at  first  to  one  or  other  iliac  fossa;  by  the  flattening  of  the  abdomen,  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  owing  to  the  ascitic  fluid  gravitating  to  the  side^  of 
the  peritoneal  cavity ;  by  the  change  in  the  line  of  dulness  upon  variation 
in  the  patient's  position ;  by  the  resonance  anteriorly  when  the  patient  li<* 
on  her  back,  owing  to  the  intestines  floating  upward ;  by  the  prominence  of 
the  recto-vesical  pouch,  in  which  fluctuation  can  be  detected  by  the  finper 
introduced  into  the  vagina ;  by  the  presence  of  a  distinct  wave  when  the 
patient  rolls  in  bed ;  and  by  the  coexistence  of  signs  of  disease  of  the  heart, 
liver,  or  kidney,  the  skin  being  oft«n  harsh  and  jaundiced,  and  the  fe<>t 
(Edematous  at  an  early  period  of  the  affection.  In  dropsy  fVom  disease  of 
the  ovary,  on  the  other  hand,  beside  the  local  character  or  the  swelling  in 

*  In  the  following  pages  I  have  drawn  freely  from  Prof.  T.  Gaillard  ThoiiiM'* 
excellent  '*  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Women." 
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the  early  stages,  it  is  found  that,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  fluid  being  con- 
tained in  a  tense  cyst,  there  is  no  flattening  of  the  abdomen  nor  anterior 
resonance  in  the  supine  posture ;  little  or  no  variation  in  the  line  of  dulness ; 
no  prominence  of  Douglas's  cuKde-sac;  no  abdominal  wave  when  the  pa- 
tient rolls  in  bed ;  and  no  evidence  (except  by  a  coincidence)  of  disease  of 
other  viscera.  Finally,  in  a  doubtfiil  case,  the  diaimosis  may  be  made  by 
examining  the  fluid  withdrawn  by  tapping;  whichrff  the  6keL  be  ovarian, 
will  probably  be  found  to  contain  altered  blood-cells,  epithelial  scales,  masses 
of  granular  matter,  oil  globules,  and  crystals  of  cholestearine.  Hughes- 
Bennett,  and,  more  recentiy.  Dr.  Drysdale,  of  this  city,  have  described  cell- 
forms  which  they  believe  to  be  peculiar  to  ovarian  fluids,  but  their  views 
have  not  been  universally  acce{)te(l  by  pathologists.  Foulis  and  Knowsley 
Thornton  have  described  certain  groups  of  cells  as  being  peculiar  to  the 
fluid  from  malignant  growths  of  uie  ovary  or  peritoneum.  According  to 
Spiegelberg,  if  the  ovarian  fluid  be  of  low  density  and  of  a  serous  charac- 
ter, the  cyst-wall  has  ceased  to  grow  actively,  and  simple  tapping  may  be 
advantageously  substituted  for  ovariotomy. 

Q^ic  Disease  of  the  Broad  Ligament  so  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
ovary,  that  a  diagnosis  is  frequently  impossible,  though  if  the  fluid  removed 
by  tapping  were  found  to  be  non-albuminous  and  like  that  of  ascites,  there 
would  be  strong  reason  for  believing  that  the  ovary  was  not  implicated. 

The  fluid  from  Fibrocystic  Tamers  of  the  Uterus  is,  according  to  Atlee 
and  other  authorities,  remarkably  free  from  morphological  elements,  while 
it  coagulates  spontaneously  and  completely.  Drysdale  describes  a  peculiar 
cell  which  he  believes  to  be  characteristic  of  this  form  of  tumor. 

Other  abnormal  conditions  may  be  occasionally  mistaken  for  ovarian 
tumors,  such  as  hydatidsy  uterine  distension  from  retention  of  the  menstrual 
seereiiony  aecumtUation  of  fat  in  the  omentum  or  abdominal  walls,  partial  con- 
tradions  of  the  recti  muscles,  hydronephrosis,  and  cysts  of  the  kidney  or  spleen. 

Though  the  diagnosis  of  ovarian  tumors  can,  in  most  instances,  be  made 
with  tolerable  certainty,  by  careful  and  repeated  examination,  yet  cases  oc- 
casionally occur  which  completely  baflle  the  most  cautious  observer,  and  it 
has  repeatedly  happened  that  the  operation  of  ovariotomy  has  been  under- 
taken in  cases  in  which  no  ovarian  tumor  could  be  found,  the  morbid 
growth  being  perhaps  connected  with  the  uterus,  kidney,  spleen,  or  omen- 
tum ;  or  more  rarely  there  being  no  tumor  at  all  (see  jPhanUnn  Tumor,  p. 
490).  The  difficulty,  and  in  some  cases  impossibility,  of  making  a  correct 
diagnosis,  is  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  the  propriety  of  ovari- 
otomy ;  and  yet  the  operation  should  not  on  this  account  be  considered  uu- 
justifiable,  more  than  should  the  ligation  of  arteries  for  aneurism,  on  the 
ground  that  deligation  has  been  occasionally  performed  when  no  aneurism 
existed. 

Treatment — Solid  twnors  of  the  ovary  do  not,  as  a  rule,  call  for  opera- 
tive interference,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those  tumors  which  contain 
both  solid  and  fluid  elements,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibro-cystic  tumor, 
or  cystic  sarcoma,  which  occasionally  may  properly  be  removed  by  ovari- 
otomy. Hence  the  remarks  which  follow  are  to  be  understood  as  applying 
to  the  treatment  of  cysts  of  the  ovary,  which  are  of  much  commoner  occur- 
rence than  the  other  forms  of  tumor.  The  question  whether  or  not  a  tumor 
of  the  ovary  be  cystic,  can  usually  though  not  invariably  be  decided  by 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  ntictuation,  upon  external,  and  especially 
upon  vagina],  palpation.  In  any  case  of  doubt,  an  exploratory  puncture 
with  a  small  trocar  should  be  resorted  to.    There  may  be  a  single  cyst,  or 
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the  tumor  may  be  multiloeular ;  in  the  latter  case  the  secondary  cysts  may 
sometimes  be  recognized  by  palpation,  and  the  contained  fluid  is  usually 
darker  and  more  viscid  than  that  of  a  cyst  which  is  unilocular ;  single  cysts, 
moreover,  rarely  attain  a  very  large  size ;  the  distinction  is  of  importance 
as  regards  the  prognosis  of  the  case,  single  cysts  bein^  occasionally  curable 
by  milder  measures  than  ovariotomy,  and  oflering  a  better  prospect  of  re- 
covery after  that  operation,  than  multiloeular  growths.  Another  point 
which  is  usually  considered  of  great  importance  as  regards  the  prognosis  of 
ovariotomy,  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  adhesions ;  these  may  sometimes 
be  detected  by  careful  palpation  and  auscultation,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  exist  without  giving  any  evidence  of  their  presence ;  it  is  probable, 
however,  that,  as  remarked  by  Spencer  Wells,  the  prognosis  after  operation 
is  more  influenced  by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient  than  by 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  tumor.  According,  to  this  writer,  the  prog- 
nosis is  more  favorable  in  patients  under  twenty  or  over  sixty  years  of  age, 
than  in  those  at  an  intermediate  period  of  life.  The  existence  of  pelvic  ad- 
hesions is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that  of  adhesions  to  the  omentum  or  ab- 
dominal parietes.  The  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  an  ovarian  cyst  is,  ac- 
cording to  T.  Keith,  an  indication  for  immediate  ovariotomy,  and  this  sur- 
.  geon  reports  twelve  cases  operated  on  under  these  circumstances  with  ten 
recoveries. 

The  surgical  procedures  resorted  to  in  the  treatment  of  ovarian  cysts,  are 
tapping,  drainage,  incision,  partial  exddan,  injection  of  iodine,  galvako-puwy 
tare,  and  ovariotomy, 

1.  Tapping,  the  mode  of  performing  which  has  already  been  described^ 
is  chiefly  resorted  to  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis,  or  with  a  view  to  palliation, 
rather  than  radical  cure.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown  by  Spencer 
Wells,  whose  experience  in  cases  of  ovarian  disease  is  probably  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  living  surgeon,  that  the  prospect  or  recovery  after  ovari- 
otomy is  not  lessened  by  the  fact  of  the  patient  having  been  previously 
tapped  once  or  oft;ener ;  and  hence  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in  employing 
this  simple  operation,  either  to  assist  the  diagnosis  in  a  doubtful  case,  or  as 
a  means  of  affording  temporary  relief  before  resorting  to  graver  measures. 
Special  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  cystic  contents  into 
the  peritoneal  cavity  (an  occurrence  which  might  be  followed  by  periton- 
itis),  by  using  Thomson's  "  siphon  trocar,"  an  aspirator,  or  some  siinilar  in- 

Fio.  462. 


Siphon  trocar. 

strument.  Though  in  the  lar^  majority  of  instances  tapping  acts  only  «$ 
a  palliative,  it  has  occasionally  been  followed  by  permanent  recovery ;  an 
acmitional  argument  in  favor  of  the  practice  which  has  been  recommended. 
According  to  Spiegelberg,  this  result  is  most  apt  to  follow  when  the  ovarian 
fluid  is  of  low  density  and  of  a  serous  character.  Tapping  through  the  ra- 
gina  or  rectum  is  occasionally  preferred  to  the  ordinary  operation  through 
the  abdominal  parietes. 
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2.  Drainage  is  effected  by  enlarging  the  puncture  made  in  parietal  or 
vaginal  paracentesis,  and  introducing  a  tube  which  is  fixed  so  as  to  allow 
the  escape  of  fluid,  and,  if  necessary,  the  washing  out  of  the  cyst  with  sim- 
ple or  medicated  injections.  This  mode  of  treatment  is  chiefly  adapted  to 
cases  of  unilocular  cyst,  in  which  ovariotomy  is  contra-indicated  by  the  ex- 
tent of  adhesions.  A  more  frequent  resort  to  this  method  has  lately  been 
ably  advocated  by  Dr.  Stimson,  of  New  York. 

3.  Inoisioii  consists  in  laying  open  the  tumor  through  the  abdominal 
wall  or  vagina ;  this  plan,  which  may  be  considered  a  modification  of  that 
last  mentioned,  is  best  adapted  for  the  treatment  of  firmly  adherent  multi- 
locular  cysts,  which  do  not  admit  of  ovariotomy  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of 
simple  drainage  on  the  other.  Bemutz  advises  incision  as  preferable  to 
ovariotomy  in  cases  of  suppurating  dermoid  cyst. 


4.  Partial  Excision  consists  in  cutting  away  a  small  portion  of  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  cyst,  and  allowing  the  contents  to  escape  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity ;  this  mode  of  treatment  is  more  applicable  to  cases  of  cystic  disease 
of  the  broad  ligament  than  to  those  in  which  the  ovary  is  involved  (see 
p.  865). 

5.  Injection  of  Iodine  for  the  cure  of  ovarian  cysts,  appears  to  have  been 
first  successflilly  employed  by  Dr.  Alison,  of  Indiana,  in  1846,  but  was  not 
brought  prominently  before  the  profession  until  some  years  afterwards, 
through  tne  writings  of  Boinet  and  other  European  surgeons.  The  formula 
recommended  by  Boinet  is  100  parts  each  of  tincture  of  iodine  and  water, 
with  4  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  operation  consists  in  introducing 
through  the  canula  (after  tapping)  a  flexible  catheter,  by  means  of  which 
from  four  to  ten  ounces  of  the  solution  are  injected,  the  liquid  being  with- 
drawn again  after  ten  or  fifteen  minutes ;  the  catheter  is  retained  as  long  as 
may  be  thought  necessary,  the  injections,  the  strength  of  which  is  gradually 
increased,  being  occasionally  repeated.  This  mode  of  treatment  should,  ac- 
cording to  Peaslee,  be  reserved  for  cases  of  unilocular  cyst,  with  clear, 
serous  contents,  in  which  simple  tapping  has  been  previously  employed  at 
least  once;  by  so  limiting  its  application.  Dr.  Peaslee  believes  that  the  mor- 
tality of  the  operation  would  be  reduced  to  one  in  ten,  and  the  proportion 
of  cures  increased  to  one  in  three. 

6.  Gkdyano-pnnotare  is  recommended  by  Semeleder,  who  reports  three 
recoTcries  by  this  mode  of  treatment. 

7.  (hrariotomy,  or  the  formal  extirpation  of  a  diseased  ovary,  was  sug- 
gested by  Wm.  Hunter  and  recommended  by  John  Bell ;  but  the  first  sur- 
geon who  actually  resorted  to  the  operation  was  McDowell,  of  Kentucky, 
who  performed  the  first  ovariotomy  in  the  year  1809.  This  case  was  suc- 
oeflsful,  the  patient  surviving  thirty-two  years.  McDowell  repeated  the 
operation  about  a  dozen  times,  with  varying  success,  and  his  example  was 
f€>lIowed  by  a  few  surgeons  at  home  and  abroad,  but  for  many  years  the 
feeling  of  the  profession  at  large  was  that  ovariotomy  was  an  unjustifiable 
procedure,  and  it  is  within  a  comparatively  short  period  only  that  this 
operation  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  legitimate  resource  of  surgery. 
Among  those  who  have  acquired  most  distinction  as  ovariotomists  may  be 
particularly  mentioned  Bird,  Clay,  Baker  Brown,  Tyler  Smith,  Wells, 
Thornton,  Tait,  Bantock,  and  Keith,  among  British  surgeons;  W.  L.  and 
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J.  L.  Atlee,  Kimball,  Dunlap,  Peaslee,  Thomas,  and  Goodell,  in  our  own 
country,  and  Koeberle,  in  France. 

The  operation  is  not  usually  very  difficult,  but  is  alwa3r8  one  of  ooDsider- 
able  gravity,  the  mortality  in  the  hands  of  the  most  skilful  ovariotomists 
averaging  irom  about  14  to  25  per  cent.'  This  is  in  itself  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  operation,  for  the  death-rate  is  less  than  that  of  many  oUier 
operations  which  are  universally  recognized  as  legitimate ;  but  it  is  surely 
sufficient  to  render  the  surgeon  very  cautious  in  his  prognosis,  and  to  induce 
him  to  neglect  no  means  of  satisfying  himself  both  as  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  diagnosis,  and  as  to  the  applicability  of  the  operation  to  the  particular 
case  with  which  he  has  to  deal.  As  Spencer  Wells  justly  remarks,  '*  it  h 
seldom  that  a  surgeon  is  called  upon  to  perform  ovariotomy  in  order  to  save 

a  patient  from  imminent  death There  is  generally  as  much  time  for 

discussion  as  in  the  parallel  case  of  lithotomy  in  the  male  adult.  And  in 
both  cases,  the  responsibility  of  operating,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  if 
the  patient  be  not  saved  by  the  operation  he  or  she  is  killed  by  it,  must  be 
fairly  faced."  This  responsibility,  moreover,  is  one  which  the  surgeon  has 
no  right  to  throw  upon  the  patient ;  every  woman  knows  that,  after  an 
operation  like  ovariotomy,  she  may  die  or  she  may  get  well,  and  it  is  to  the 
superior  knowledge  and  wide  experience  of  the  surgeon  that  she  looks  for 
advice  as  to  whether  the  operation  is  or  is  not  desirable  in  her  particular 
case.  The  ultimate  decision  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  must  of  course 
rest  with  the  patient,  but  the  surgeon  should  honestly  and  plainly  express 
his  opinion,  wnether  it  be  favorable  or  unfavorable ;  and  if,  after  a  full  and 
careml  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  is  brought  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  operation  is,  upon  the  whole,  not  advisable,  he 
should,  in  my  judgment  simply  decline  to  operate. 

The  Operation  of  Ovariotomy  mav  be  performed  as  follows:  The  patient*:* 
bowels  should  have  been  emptied  by  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  castor 
oil  a  day  or  two  previously,  and  by  means  of  an  enema  on  the  momine  ap- 
pointed for  the  operation.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  at  least 
70°  Fahr.,  and  the  table  well  covered  with  blankets;  the  patient  should  be 
thoroughly  ansesthetized,  and  at  the  last  moment  the^contents  of  the  bladder 
should  be  evacuated  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

The  first  incision  is  made  to  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  linea  alba,  and  may  reach  from  about  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
half  below  the  umbilicus  to  within  two  inches  of  the  pubes,  though,  in 
many  instances,  a  smaller  wound  may  be  sufficient.  Wells's  statistics,  how- 
ever, go  to  show  that  provided  that  the  incision  does  not  extend  above  the 
umbilicus,  its  exact  length  in  inches  does  not  affect  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tion. The  dissection  is  cautiously  continued  until  the  peritoneum  is  reached. 
when,  all  hemorrhage  having  been  checked,  this  membrane  is  opened  by 
picking  it  up  with  forceps,  making  a  small  cut,  and  then  introducing  the 
left  forefinger,  upon  which  as  a  director  the  wound  is  enlarged  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  external  incision.  A  small  quantity  of  serum  now  usually 
makes  its  escape,  when  the  cyst  wall  probably  presents  itself  immediately 
below  the  wound ;  should  a  fold  of  omentum  or  a  loop  of  intestine  inter- 
vene, these  should  be  carefully  lifted  off  and  put  to  one  side. 

The  surgeon  then  proceeds  to  investigate  the  extent  of  adhesions,  if  there 
be  any,  by  introducing  first  two  or  three  fingers  dipped  in  lukewarm  ''arti- 
ficial serum,"  then  a  curved  steel  sound  dipped  in  the  same,  so  as  to  sweep 
around  the  base  of  the  tumor,  and  finally,  if  necessarv,  the  whole  hanJ. 
The  "  artificial  serum,"  the  use  of  which  was  suggested  by  Dr.  Peaslee,  con- 

^  Spencer  WelU  has  published  records  of  1000  cases,  of  which  281  proTed  CstsL 
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sbts  of  half  an  ounce  of  table-salt,  six  drachms  of  white  of  egg,  and  two 
quarts  of  water.  If  the  adhesions  be  extensive/  or  if  the  tumor  be  now 
aacertained  to  be  chiefly  or  entirely  solid,  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
incbion  above  the  umbilicus — this  being  done  by  a  curve  to  the  left  side,  so 
as  to  avoid  wounding  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver.  Should  the  adhe- 
sions be  found  so  firm  and  extensive  as  to  forbid  the  hope  of  removing  the 
tumor,  the  surgeon  may  attempt  the  treatment  by  drainage,  incision,  partial 
excision,  or  injection  of  iodine,  according  to  the  character  of  the  cyst — 
whether  single  or  multilocular — and  the  nature  of  its  contents,  which  may 
be  ascertained  by  making  an  exploratory  puncture  with  a  small  trocar. 
(See  pp.  865,  866,  867.)  If  the  adhesions  be  less  firm  and  extensive,  those 
which  are  accessible  may  be  carefully  separated  by  the  fingers,  thus  com- 
pleting what  may  be  called  the  second  stage  of  the  operation. 

The  third  staee  consists  in  turning  the  patient  on  her  side,  and  then  lessen- 
ing the  siase  of  the  tumor  by  tapping  the  cyst,  or  the  principal  cysts,  if  there 
be  more  than  one — good  instruments  for  the  purpose  being  the  winged  trocar 
and  canula  of  Spencer  Wells,  or  the  ingenious  hollow  trocars  devised  by 
Dr.  Mears  and  Dr.  Hodge,  of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Fitch,  of  New  Brunswicfc 
(Fig.  463).  The  fluid  maybe  conveyed  away  through  a  flexible  tube,  while 
the  cyst-wall  is  held  forwards  with  vulsellum  forceps,  and  compression  of  the 
abdomen  kept  up  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant.  The  sac  having  been  sufli- 
ciently  reduced  in  size,  is  now  gently  drawn  out  through  the  external  wound, 
any  remaining  adhesions  being  severed  by  the  hand,  by  a  small  cautery  iron 
(or  the  galvanic  cautery),  by  an  ^craaeur,  or  by  scissors,  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  any  hemorrhage  occur,  it  may  be 
controlled  by  torsion,  by  styptics,  by  the  cautery,  or  by  the  ligature ;  in  the 
latter  case  silver  wire  may  be  used,  or,  which  is  found  to  answer  equally 
well,  the  antiseptic  ligature  of  Prof.  Lister.  If  the  adhesions  be  insepara- 
ble, it  may  be  necessary  to  leave  a  portion  of  the  cyst-wall,  which  J.  L.  Atlee 
advises  should  then  be  secured  with  the  clamp,  the  abdominal  wound  being 
carefully  closed  below  the  instrument. 

Fig.  468. 


Fitch's  trocar  and  canuU. 

The  next  step  is  to  secure  the  pedicle  of  the  tumor,  so  as  to  prevent  hem** 
orrhage.  This  may  be  done  by  means  of  the  ligature  or  the  clamp ;  by. 
dividing  the  pedicle  with  the  ecraseur  or  the  actual  cautery ;  by  applying 
torsion  to  eacn  individual  vessel  as  it  is  cut  across ;  or  by  enucleating  the 
tumor  in  the  ingenious  way  recommended  by  Miner,  of  Buffalo,  so  as  to 
avoid  hemorrhage  by  tearing  across  the  vessels  at  their  peripheral  termina- 
tions. If  sufficiently  long,  the  pedicle  should  be  fixed  between  the  lips  of 
the  wound,  but  if  too  short  for  tnis,  it  must  be  returned  into  the  abdominal 
cavity ;  or  it  may  be  **  pocketed  "  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  incision  (as  sug- 

1  Stimson  advises  that  the  cyst  should  be  fixed  in  the  abdominal  wound,  and  opened, 
the  operator's  hand  being  then  passed  into  the  interior  to  explore  and  search  for  ad- 
hesions from  within. 

*  Miner's  method  of  enucleation  has  also  been  applied  to  uterine  tumors  by  Spiegel- 
berg»  and  by  Moore,  of  Rochester;  the  former  surgeon,  after  enucleation,  closes  the 
peritoneum  over  the  uterus  by  the  introduction  of  sutures,  while  the  latter  brings  the 
pedicle  out  and  fixes  it  in  the  abdominal  wound  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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gested  by  Storer,  of  Boeton),  the  external  wound  bfflng  accurately  dosed 
above  it.  When  the  stump  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  external  wound,  the  nae  of 
the  elamp  is  probably  the  beat  method  of  securing  the  pedicle.  Several 
varieties  of  clamp  have  been  employed,  those  deviwd  by  Wells,  Koeberle, 
Atlee,  and  I>awson  being  perhaps  the  best.  When  the  stump  is  so  short  as 
to  render  its  restoration  to  the  andominal  cavity  neceasarv,  a  different  plan 
must  be  adopted;  here  the  surgeon  may  choose  between  slow  division  of  the 
pedicle  and  the  application  of  torsion  to  each  separate  vessel,  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery,  and  the  employment  of  the  ligature.  Tornoti  has  not  been 
resorted  to  sufficiently  often  to  allow  a  positive  opinion  bs  to  its  merits.  If 
the  ligature  be  employed,  the  pedicle  is  transfixed  and  tied  in  two  parts, 
when  the  ends  may  oe  brought  out  at  the  lower  end  of  the  wound  (Clay's 
method),  or  may  be  cut  short  and  dropped  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  as 
advised  by  Tyler  Smith  and  Feaslee ;  if  the  short  cut  ligature  be  used,  it 
should  be  of  silver  wire,  as  advised  by  Sims,  or  rendered  antiseptic  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Prof.  Lister.  Hayes,  of  Dublin,  recommends  the  use 
cf  a  catgut  ligature  applied  subperitoneally,  so  as  to  close  the  vessels  with- 
out endangering  the  vitality  of  the  stump.  If  the  eautory  be  used  (as  wu 
done  by  ^her  Brown),  the  surrounding  parta  may  be  protected  by  the  use 
of  the  clamp-shield  devised  by  Prof.  Storer. 
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The  pedicle  being  secured,  and  the  tumor  removed,  the  surgeon  examiou 
the  other  ovary  (excising  it  also,  if  it  be  diseaBcd),  and  then,  having 
cleansed  the  peritoneum  by  careful  singing,  closes  the  wound  with  larjie 
harelip  pins,  or  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  and  applies  water-dreaiing 
or  oiled  lint,  supporting  the  whole  abdomen  with  a  broad  flannel  bandage. 
The  sutures  should  be  made  of  silver  or  flexible  iron  wire,  and  the  deep  ert 
should  pass  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall,  inctudlDK 
the  peritoneum,  bims  recommends  that,  unless  the  antiseptic  method  b« 
used,  a  puncture  should  be  made  from  the  vagina,  through  the  recto-utenne 
fold  of  the  peritoneum  (Douglas's  etU-de-»M),  and  a  drainage  tube  intro- 
duced ;  or,  if  enucleation  have  been  practised,  two  drainage  tubes — one  into 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  and  one  between  the  folds  of  the  pedicle;'  these 
drainage  tubes  may,  if  thought  proper,  be  brought  out  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdominal  wound,  so  as  to  &cilitate  the  use  of  disinfecting  injections,  if 
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these  should  become  necessary.  Sims's  plan  has  been  successfully  followed 
b^  other  surgeons,  including  Hahn  and  Spiegelberg,  but  it  is  thought  unad- 
Yisable  by  Spencer  Wells,  who  reserves  puncture  and  drainage  for  excep- 
tional cases.  Most  modern  ovariotomists  attach  great  importance  to  the 
observance  of  all  the  antiseptic  precautions  insisted  upon  by  Prof.  Lister ; 
but  others,  including  such  successful  operators  as  Keith  and  Lawson  Tait, 
prefer  to  dispense  with  the  spray  and  other  Listerian  precautions,  and  rely 
exclusively  upon  care  and  cleanliness  in  their  cases. 

The  after-trecUment  consists  in  adopting  means  to  prevent  the  occurrence 
of  peritonitis,  which  is  the  cause  of  death  in  about  one-fourth  of  the  fatal 
cases.  The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil,  and  fed 
upon  liquid  diet  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  operation.  A  Sims's 
catheter  should  be  retained  m  the  bladder  during  the  first  four  or  five  days, 
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Sims's  sigmoid  catheter. 

and  the  bowels  locked  up  by  the  moderate  use  of  opium  for  about  two  weeks. 
If  there  be  much  tympanitic  distension,  a  simple  enema  may  be  given  on  the 
eighth  or  ninth  day.  The  chief  sources  of  danger,  beside  shock  and  ner- 
vous prostration,  are  secondary  hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  and  septic  poison- 
ing ;  tne  latter  is,  indeed,  according  to  Sims,  the  principal  cause  of  death 
af^r  the  operation.  Hemorrhage  must  be  arrested  by  exposing  or  opening 
the  wound,  and  securing  the  bleeding  vessel  in  the  pedicle,  and  peritonitis 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  way  described  m  previous  chapters.  Koeberle  applies 
an  ice-bag  on  either  side  of  the  incision,  as  a  propnylactic  against  both  of 
these  complications.  Wells  and  Thornton  apply  cold  to  the  head  by  Peti- 
eand's  coil,  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Bozeman 
fays  great  stress  upon  the  administration  of  quinia  and  opium,  in  large 
doses,  by  the  rectum.  Should  symptoms  of  septic  poisoning  supervene,  the 
lower  part  of  the  incision  should  be  opened  sufficiently  to  allow  the  intro- 
duction of  an  elastic  catheter,  through  which  disinfectant  solutions  may  be 
injected  and  the  peritoneal  cavity  washed  out,  as  recommended  by  Dr. 
Peaslee.  This  surgeon  reports  several  successful  cases,  in  one  of  which  no 
less  than  135  injections  were  made  in  the  course  of  78  days.  The  best  disin- 
fectants for  the  purpose  are  probably  the  Liq.  sodse  chlorinatis  and  carbolic 
acid,  either  being,  of  course,  very  much  diluted.  Quinia  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  freely  given  intemallv.  The  sutures  may  be  removed,  a  few  at  a 
time,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  day. 

Vaginal  Oyariotomy,  or  the  removal  of  an  ovarian  tumor  through  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  an  operation  which  has  been  practised  by 
Thomas,  Wing,  Davis,  Gilmore,  and  Goodell,  may  occasionally  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  operation,  but  is  manifestly  suited  only  to  cases  m  which 
the  tumor  is  small,  and  free  from  adhesions. 

Bectal  Oyariotomy. — Mr.  A.  W.  Stocks,  an  English  surgeon,  has  recorded 
a  remarkable  case,  in  which  an  ovarian  cyst  protruded  through  the  rectum, 
and  was  successfully  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  anterior  wall  of 
that  organ. 
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ITormal  Ovariotomy;  Oophorotomy;  Oophoreetomy;  Battey's  Operation. 

— ^These  names  have  been  applied  to  an  operation  introduced  by  Hegar»  of 
Freiburg,  and  Battey,  of  Georgia,  and  since  repeated  by  numerous  surgeons, 
both  at  home  and  abroad ;  it  consists  in  the  removal  of  one  or  both  ovariea, 
even  when  not  obviously  diseased,  as  a  means  of  hastening  the  menopause, 
when  that  may  seem  desirable.  The  glands  are  removed  either  by  abdoini- 
nal  section  or  through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  as  in  Thomas's 
operation  of  vaginal  ovariotomy.  Engelmann  has  analyzed  36  terminated 
eases,  and  finds  that  8  patients  were  cured,  8  improved,  9  not  benefited,  or 
made  worse,  while  11  died.  Battey  has  collectea  54  cases,  with  15  deaths; 
and  121  cases,  collected  by  Dr.  Miinde,  furnished  28  deaths;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  even  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  full  mortality. 
Altogether,  the  record  seems  to  me  not  to  justify  a  resort  to  the  operatioii, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  It  is,  however,  right  to  add  that 
some  writers,  such  as  Lawson  Tait,  who  reports  31  cases  with  only  4  deaths, 
consider  the  operation  almost  free  from  danger. 

Double  Ovariotomy  was  first  performed  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Atlee,  of  Lancaster, 
Pa.,  in  1843,  and  has  been  since  veiy  frequently  repeated.  The  operation 
is  attended  with  but  little  greater  difficulty  and  risk  than  that  of  removing 
a  single  ovary,  but  has  the  necessary  disadvantage  of  rendering  the  patient 
sterile. 

Extirpation  of  both  Ovaries  and  of  the  Uteros  has  been  not  unfremiently 
performed,  but  usually  with  a  fatal  result  (see  Chapter  XLVII.).  In  the 
light  of  past  experience,  the  repetition  of  the  operation  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, though  it  is,  of  course,  possible  that  wider  observation  may,  at 
some  future  time,  compel  the  rendition  of  a  more  favorable  verdict  with 
regard  to  this  operation,  as  it  has  already  done  with  regard  to  the  simpler 
procedure  of  ovariotomy. 

CESAREAN  Section,  etc. 

The  OoBsarean  section  may  be  performed  with  the  hope  of  saving  the  child 
alone  (in  case  of  sudden  death  occurring  to  a  woman  tar  advanc^  in  preg- 
nancy), or  with  the  hope  of  saving  both  mother  and  child,  in  cases  of  extreme 
deformity  of  the  pelvis,  etc.  The  operation  consists  in  opening  the  abdo- 
minal cavity  in  the  median  line  (as  in  ovariotomy),  incising  the  womb, 
rupturing  the  membranes,  and  extracting  with  the  least  possible  delay  both 
child  and  placenta.  Bleeding  is  then  to  be  arrested,  the  peritoneal  cavity 
cleansed  by  sponging,  and  the  uterine  wound  and  that  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  separately  closed  with  sutures.  Some  difference  of  opinion  prevails 
as  to  whether  sutures  should  or  should  not  be  applied  to  the  uterus ;  if  it  be 
determined  to  use  them  (as  seems  to  me  judicious),  the  material  should  be 
silver  or  iron  wire,  or  strong  silk  or  thread ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  uterine 
sutures  are  to  be  dispensed  with,  a  drainage-tube  may  be  properly  introduced 
(as  advised  by  Depaul),  one  end  coming  out  by  the  abaommal  wound,  and 
the  other  by  the  vagina.  The  after-treatment  is  directed  to  the  preventioo 
of  peritonitis.  When  performed  during  the  first  24  hours  of  labor,  the 
statistics  of  the  operation  are  more  satisfactory  than  mi^ht  be  anticipateil, 
28  American  cases,  collected  by  Harris,  of  this  city,  having  resulted  m  the 
preservation  of  21  mothers  and  19  children.  The  same  writer  has  collected, 
in  all,  132  cases  from  American  sources,  giving  a  total  mortality  of  62 
mothers.  Porro,  Spaeth,  Muller,  £.  Richarason,  and  others,  have  reported 
successful  cases  of  Casarean  section  supplemented  by  extirpation  of  the 
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Uterus :  91  such  cases,  tabulated  by  Harris,  have  given  38  recoveries  with 
66  children  saved,  and  53  maternal  deaths.  The  Csesarean  section  has  been 
occasionally  repeated  on  the  same  patient,  in  successive  pregnancies,  from 
two  to  seven  times. 

Laparotomy  for  rupture  of  the  pregnant  uierua  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
variety  of  Csesarean  section,  but  is,  according  to  Harris,  a  much  less  serious 
operation.  The  steps  of  the  procedure  are  the  same  as  in  the  former  case, 
except  that  the  incision  of  the  womb  is  not  required. 

Laparotomy  may  be  called  for  in  cases  of  extra-uierine  pregnancy.  The 
abdominal  cavity  having  been  opened,  the  sac  containing  the  foetus  is  care- 
fully incised,  and  the  foetus  removed.  Koeberle,  Lawson  Tait,  and  Harris, 
advise  that  the  placenta  should  be  left  in  sUu^  the  peritoneal  cavity  being 
carefully  closed,  while  the  abdominal  sac  is  left  open.  The  placenta  is  ulti- 
mately discharged  piece-meal,  when  the  sac,  which  must  be  frequently  washed 
out  by  syringing,  gradually  becomes  obliterated. 

Laparo^lytrotomy,  or  opening  the  vagina  through  the  abdominal  wall, 
above  Poupart's  ligament  (an  operation  devised  by  Ritgen,  Physick,  and 
Baudelocque),  is  recommended  by  Thomas  and  Skene,  as  a  substitute  for 
Csesarean  section.  Eleven  cases,  collected  by  Kinkead,  of  Galway,  resulted 
in  four  recoveries  and  seven  deaths.  Another  successful  case  has  since  been 
reported  by  Dr.  W.  R.  Gillette. 

Nephrotomy  for  Renal  Calculus  (Nephro-lithotomy). 

Calculous  concretions  have  been  not  unfrequently  extracted  from  the 
kidney  or  ureter,  in  cases  in  which  the  existence  of  an  abscess^  or  urinary 
fistula  has  served  as  an  indication  for  the  proceeding,  but  the  first  formal 
nephrotomy  for  the  removal  of  renal  calculus  appears  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  an  Italian  surgeon,  named  Marchetti,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Several  concretions  were  extracted,  and  the  patient 
recovered  with  a  renal  fistula.  The  revival  of  this  operation  has  been  re- 
cently advocated  by  T.  Smith  (in  a  paper  in  the  Medico- Chirurgical  Tramh 
aciion$,  vol.  Hi.),  who  recommends  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spinae  muscle,  extending  downwards  four  inches  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  last  rib.  The  incision  is  cautiously  deepened  until 
the  finger  can  be  placed  upon  the  hilus  of  the  kidney,  when,  if  thought 
proper,  this  organ  can  be  laid  open.  This  operation  does  not  involve  the 
peritoneal  cavity,  so  that  there  is  little  risk  of  peritonitis,  while  urinary 
infiltration  is  prevented  by  the  depending  position  of  the  wound.  The  great 
obiection  to  tne  procedure  is  the  difficulty  of  deciding  (1)  whether  renal 
calculus  exists  at  all,  (2)  which  kidney  is  affected,  and  (3)  whether  the 
calculus  be  not  so  adherent  as  to  render  its  extraction  impossible.  Since 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Smith's  paper,  the  operation  has  been  tried  in  at 
least  28  cases,  10  times  without  finding  any  stone,  and  12  times  with  a  fatal 
result.  Nephrotomy  for  hydro-nephrosis  and  pyo-nephrosb  will  be  referred 
to  in  another  place. 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  late  Mr.  Start! n,  a  well-known  English  surgeon,  and  in  a 
case  recently  recorded  by  Petersen. 
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Cases  of  NephtoAithotomy. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 
16 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Annandale, 

No  calculus  found. 

Durbam, 

No  calculus  found. 

2 

Id. 

If 

17 

Oolding-Bird, 

4< 

8 

Baker, 

Died. 

18 

Gunn, 

11 

4 

Barbour, 

No  calculus  found. 

19 

Ha  ward, 

Recovered. 

5 

Bardenbeuer, 

? 

20 

Id. 

Died.i 

6 

Barker, 

Died. 

21 

Lente, 

No  calcu  lus  found. 

7 

Beck, 

Recovered. 

22 

Lucas, 

11 

8 

Butlin, 

II 

28 

Marcbetti, 

Recovered. 

0 

Oal  lender, 

Died. 

24 

May, 

Died. 

10 

Clark, 

Recovered. 

25 

Morris, 

Recovered. 

11 

Gouper, 

Died. 

26 

Mynter, 

Died. 

12 

CuUingworth, 

(1 

27 

Ricbet, 

C( 

18 

Dawson, 

f( 

28 

Tbornton, 

No  calculus  found. 

14 

T)iin(*A.n 

11 

29 

Died. 

15 

Id. 

No  calculus  found. 

A9 

Extirpation  of  the  Kidney  (Nephrectomy). 

First  practised  by  Wolcott,  in  1861,  thb  operation  was  formally  under- 
taken for  the  first  time  by  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  eight  years  afterwards,  in 
a  case  of  urinary  fistula  following  a  wound  of  the  ureter,  inflicted  in  re- 
moving the  uterus  and  ovary.  The  kidney  may  be  reached  either  by  lumbar 
incision  or  by  abdominal  section,  the  former  being  probably  the  preferable 
method,  except  in  cases  of  floating  kidney,  when  the  anterior  operation 
should  be  chosen.  Nephrectomy  by  one  or  other  plan  has  been  performed 
in  at  least  103  cases,  47  of  which  are  known  to  have  proved  fatal. 

These  results,  while  not  very  encouraging,  are  sufficiently  favorable  to 
justify  a  resort  to  the  operation  in  cases  of  incurable  disease  of  the  kidney, 
m  which  there  is  reasonable  ground  for  believing  that  the  other  kidney  is 
capable  of  dischar^ng  its  function  in  a  normal  or  almost  normal  manner. 
In  order  to  asoertam  this  point,  Gluck  suggests  that  the  ureter  of  the  kidney 
known  to  be  diseased  should  be  first  exposed,  and  temporarily  ligated  or 
compressed,  while  the  eliminating  power  of  the  opposite  organ  is  tested  by 
the  hypodermic  injection  of  some  substance  which,  like  the  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  or  iodide  of  sodium,  passes  rapidly  into  the  urine.  The  sugsrn- 
tion  is  certainly  ingenious,  but  the  proposed  test  seems  to  me  hardly  certain 
enough  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in  practice.  Hahn  recommends,  in 
cases  of  floating  kidney,  that,  instead  of  extirpating  the  organ,  the  surirp«>n 
should  cut  down  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  fix  the  wandering  viacus  in  the 
wound  with  catgut  sutures.  The  operation,  which  he  has  practised  in  two 
cases,  he  declares  to  be  quite  "  devoid  of  danger." 

>  Calculus  found  in  other  kidney. 
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Oases  of  Nepkrectomy? 


No. 

Opentor. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Adams, 

? 

68 

Kehrer, 

Recovered. 

2 

Archer, 

Recovered. 

64 

Kocher, 

Died. 

8 

Baker, 

C( 

66 

Id. 

II 

4 

Bardenheuer, 

Died. 

66 

Lanee, 

II 

6 

Id. 

Recovered. 

67 

Id. 

II 

6 

Id. 

Died. 

68 

Laneenbuch, 

Recovered. 

7 

Id. 

Recovered. 

69 

Id. 

II 

8 

Id. 

? 

60 

Id. 

II 

9 

Id. 

7 

61 

Le  Dentu, 

11 

10 

Id. 

? 

62 

Le  Fort, 

Died. 

11 

Barker, 

Died. 

63 

Leopold, 

Recovered. 

12 

Id. 

II 

64 

Lossen, 

11 

18 

Id. 

11 

66 

Lucas, 

II 

14 

Barwell, 

(t 

66 

Lucke, 

Died. 

16 

Id. 

Recovered. 

67 

McClelland, 

Recovered. 

16 

Baum, 

Died. 

68 

Marsh, 

Died. 

17 

Billioth, 

i( 

69 

Martin, 

Recovered. 

18 

Id. 

11 

70 

Id. 

II 

19 

Brandt, 

Recovered. 

71 

Id. 

II 

20 

Bruns, 

Died. 

72 

Id. 

II 

21 

Burgeu, 

ti 

78 

Id. 

Died. 

22 

Byford, 

Recovered. 

74 

Id. 

II 

2.3 

Campbell, 

ii 

76 

Id. 

Recovered. 

24 

dementi, 

II 

76 

Id. 

Died. 

26 

Couper, 
Cr6d6, 

11 

77 

Martini, 

Recovered. 

26 

i( 

78 

Marvaud, 

II 

27 

Czeruy, 

Died. 

79 

Meadows, 

Died. 

28 

Id. 

Recovered. 

80 

Merkel, 

11 

29 

Id. 

Died. 

81 

Muller, 

Recovered. 

80 

Id. 

Recovered. 

82 

Peaslee, 

Died. 

81 

Id. 

II 

88 

Peters, 

II 

82 

Id. 

u 

84 

Raffa, 

Recovered. 

88 

Id. 

Died. 

86 

Rosenbach, 

11 

84 

Id. 

II 

86 

Savage, 

II 

86 

Id. 

II 

87 

Simon, 

II 

86 

Id. 

Recovered.  , 

;    88 

Id. 

Died. 

37 

Id. 

1 
IC 

1 

!     89 

Smith, 

7 

88 

Id. 

Died. 

90 

Smyth, 

Recovered. 

39 

Id. 

? 

91 

Spiegelberg, 

Died. 

40 

Dumreicher, 

Died. 

1     92 

Id. 

Recovered. 

41 

Durham, 

It 

98 

Starck, 

II 

42 

Esmarch, 

11 

94 

Stock  well. 

Died. 

48 

Frattina, 

II 

96 

Thomas, 

Recovered. 

44 

Gilmore, 

Recovered. 

96 

Thornton, 

II 

46 

Oodlee, 

Died. 

97 

Id. 

It 

46 

Golding-Bird, 

ti 

98 

Id. 

11 

47 

Hamilton,- 

Recovered. 

99 

Urbinati, 

Died. 

48 

Heath, 

Died. 

100 

Whitehead, 

II 

49 

Id. 

II 

101 

Wolcott, 

11 

60 

Hicguet, 

Recovered. 

102 

Zweifel, 

Recovered. 

61 
62 

Hiiter, 
Jessop, 

Died. 
Recovered. 

108 

1 

Died 

X'lQU. 

>  For  several  of  these  cases  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Harris's  excellent  paper  in  the 
American  Journal  of  ike  Medical  SdenceSf  for  July,  1882. 
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Extirpation  op  the  Spleen  (Splenectomy). 

The  spleen  has  been  partially  or  wholly  excised  for  traumatic  causes,  and 
in  cases  of  cjrstic  disease,  of  "floating  spleen,"  and  of  chronic  enlargement 
connected  with  leucocythsemia.  Dr.  Otis  tabulated  26  cases  of  splenectomy 
for  all  causes ;  but  from  these  should  be  deducted  one  (Dorsey's),  in  which 
the  organ  was  replaced  in  the  abdominal  cavity  and  not  removed.  To  the 
remaining  25  cases  may  be  added  35  others,  giving  a  total  of  60  operations, 
21  having  been  for  traumatic  causes,  and  all  having  terminated  successfully, 
while  of  the  39  operations  for  disease  all  but  9  ended  in  death.  While, 
therefore,  excision  would  appear  to  be  justifiable  in  cases  of  wound  attended 
by  protrusion  of  the  organ,  splenectomy  for  diseased  conditions  of  the  viscus 
has  not  been  sufficiently  successful  to  afford  much  encouragement  for  a 
repetition  of  the  procedure.  Hemorrhage,  during  or  subs^uent  to  the 
operation,  appears  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  in  most  of  the  fatal  cases. 

Cases  of  Splenectomy  for  Injury. 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

operator. 

RenUt. 

1 

Alston, 

Recovered. 

1 
12 

Matthias, 

Recovered. 

2 

Bazille, 

(( 

13 

0»Brien, 

<i 

3 

Berthet, 

(( 

14 

Pietrzycki, 
Powell, 

a 

4 

Dorsch, 

u 

15 

(1 

5 

Elias, 

u 

16 

Schultz, 

It 

6 

Fantoni, 

n 

17 

Wilson, 

u 

7 

'FA.rifl 

(( 

18 
19 

« 

8 

Ferguson, 

tl 

<f 

g 

TTimiAP 

(( 

20 

f( 

10 

XXUUM3I  , 

(( 

21 

it 

11 

Markbam, 

(( 

Ji± 

Qu 

$es  of  Splenet 

iomy  f 

or  Disease.^ 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Resah. 

1 

Aonzo, 

Died. 

21 

Koeberle, 

Died. 

2 

Arnison, 

(t 

22 

Id. 

«t 

8 

Billroth, 

t( 

28 

Kuchler, 

fi 

4 

Id. 

(1 

24 

Lane, 

11 

6 

Bonora, 

n 

25 

Martin, 

ecovered. 

6 

Brown, 

n 

26 

Miner, 

Died. 

7 

Browne, 

11 

27 

P^n, 

Recovered. 

8 

Bryant, 

n 

28 

Id. 

«i 

9 

Id. 

it 

29 

Quittenbaum, 

Died. 

10 

Chiarleoni, 

It 

80 

Simmoni, 

t( 

11 

Cr6d6, 

Recovered. 

31 

Urbinati, 

u 

12 

Czerny, 

(( 

82 

Id. 

« 

18 

Id. 

Died. 

33 

Watson, 

41 

14 

Id. 

Recovered. 

84 

Wells, 

1                 a 

15 

Dewolf, 

Died. 

85 

Id. 

u 

16 

Ferrerius, 

Recovered. 

86 

Id. 

«< 

17 

Franzolini, 

(( 

87 

Zaccarello, 

Recovered. 

1ft 

Fuchs, 
Qeissel, 
Ha  ward, 

Died. 

88 
89 

Di^ 

10 

44 

1  V 

20 

u 

Off 

^  For  six  of  these  cases  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Harris. 
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Resection  op  the  Stomach  (Gastrectomy). 

Besection  of  the  Pyloric  Extremity  of  the  Stomach  was  originally  sug- 
gested by  a  young  German  physician  named  Merrem,  and  afterwards  by 
Gusseubauer  and  Winiwater,  as  a  remedy  for  cancer  of  that  organ.  First 
put  in  practice  by  P^an,  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  now  performed 
in  19  cases,  6  of  which  are  said  to  have  terminated  successfully. 

Cases  of  I)floric  Oastrectomy, 


No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

Bftrdenheuer, 

Died. 

1 
11 

Kitajewski, 

Died. 

2 

Herns, 

i( 

12 

Lauenstein, 

II 

8 

Billroth, 

II 

18 

Ledderhose, 

II 

4 

Id. 

II 

14 

Nebinger, 

? 

6 

Id. 

II 

16 

Nycolaisen, 

Died. 

6 

Id. 

Recovered. 

16 

P6an, 

II 

7 

Id. 

II 

17 

Rydygier, 

Recovered 

8 

Caselli, 

Died. 

.     18 

Southanii 

Died. 

9 

CAvazzIni, 

Recovered. 

1     19 

Wolfler, 

Recovered 

10 

Czerny, 

II 

1 

Besection  of  the  Cardiac  Extremity  of  the  Stomach  appears  to  have 
been  performed  only  once,  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Lane,  of  California,  and  that  case 
terminated  fatally  on  the  second  day. 

In  spite  of  the  measure  of  success  which  is  alleged  to  have  attended  these 
operations,  I  confess  that  they  seem  to  me  hardly  within  the  pale  of  legiti- 
mate surgery. 

Pancreatectomy  and  Pancreatotobiy. 

Pancreatectomy,  or  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  pancreas,  in  cases  of  ad- 
dominal  wound  with  protrusion  of  that  organ,  appears  to  have  been  success- 
fully performed  in  six  cases  by  Caldwell,  Laborderie,  Kleberg,  Thompson, 
Justin,  and  B.  Allen. 

Pancreatotomy,  with  excision  of  a  cyst  of  the  pancreas,  has  been  resorted 
to  in  four  cases,  by  Bozeman,  the  younger  Kokitansky,  Kulenhampff,  and 
Thiersch.  Rokitansky's  patient  died  on  the  tenth  day,  but  the  others  all 
appear  to  have  recovered. 

Hepatectomy  and  Hepatotomy. 

Excision  of  a  protruding  portion  of  the  liver  {partial  hepatectomy)  has 
occasionally  been  resorted  to  m  cases  of  penetrating  wound  of  the  abdomen, 
but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  practised,  as  yet,  for  disease  of  that  organ. 
Lawson  Tait  and  Kansohoff  have  successfully  employed  simple  hepatotomy 
in  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  hydatid  cyst,  etc. 

Oaatrostomy,  Enterostomy,  and  (htstro-enterostomy  have  already  been 
referred  to  on  pages  770,  772. 

Treatment  of  Abdominal  Aus^vj^seb, 

The  surgeon  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  evacuate  collections  of  pus 
which  have  been  formed  in  connection  with  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  spleen, 
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kidney,  intestinal  canal,  or  ovary,  or  in  the  deep  layers  of  areolar  tiasue 
found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  broad  ligament. 

Hepatic  Abscess  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  tropical  r^ons.  The 
pus  may  occasionally  find  a  vent  into  a  neighboring  portion  of  intestine,  or 
may  perforate  the  diaphragm  and  enter  the  lung,  or  finally  may  ]>oint  ex- 
ternally. In  the  latter  case,  surgical  interference  may  be  required,  the 
treatment  consisting  in  puncturing  the  abscess  with  an  aspirator  or  a  small 
trocar  and  canula,  the  latter  being  provided  with  a  stopcocK,  as  in  the  opera- 
tion for  paracentesis  thoracis.  Sistach,  however,  employs  a  large  trocar, 
and  washes  out  the  cavity  of  the  abscess  with  injections  of  dilute  tincture  of 
iodine.  The  puncture  should  not  be  made  until  the  signs  of  external  pcdnt- 
ing  show  that  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  the  visceral  and  parietal 
layers  of  peritoneum,  but,  if  the  other  symptoms  be  urgent,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  hasten  this  occurrence,  by  the  use  of  blisters  or  caustics,  by 
making  a  superficial  incision  over  the  part,  or  by  the  introduction  of  acu- 
puncture needles.  The  same  means  may  be  resorted  to  in  dealing  with 
other  abdominal  abscesses.  Dr.  Isham,  of  Ohio,  has  reported  a  remarkable 
case  in  which  an  hepatic  abscess,  bursting  through  the  diaphragm,  was  su^ 
cessfuUy  evacuated  oy  an  incision  through  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Lawson 
Tait  has  successfully  evacuated  an  hepatic  abscess  by  abdominal  sectioD, 
and  Ransohofi^  has  been  equally  fortunate  by  employing  the  thermo- 
cautery. 

Biliary  Abscess. — ^The  surgical  treatment  of  abscess  originating  in  the 
gall-bladder,  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  that  oi  hepatic 
abscess. 

Splenic  Abscess  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  treatment  consists  in  evacu- 
ating the  pus  by  means  of  a  trocar  and  canula,  as  soon  as  adhesion  has  oc- 
curred between  the  adjacent  layers  of  peritoneum. 

Perinephritic  Abscess,  Pyonephrosis,  and  Hydronephrosis. — Collections 
of  pus,  originating  in  the  areolar  and  adipose  tissue  around  the  kidney,  mar 
find  a  vent  by  bursting  into  the  kidney  itself,  or  into  the  bladder  (the  pus 
then  escaping  in  the  urine),  by  perforating  the  diaphragm  and  entering  the 
thoracic  cavity,  or  by  opening  into  the  vagina  or  bowel,  or  on  the  external 
surface,  usually  in  the  hypochondriac  or  lumbar  region.  This  affection  ha? 
been  particularly  studied  by  Trousseau,  and  more  recently  by  Gibney,  of 
New  York,  and  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  the  last-named  author  having  par- 
ticularly insisted  upon  the  importance  of  early  surgical  interference.  The 
treatment  consists  in  making  a  puncture  or  incision  to  evacuate  the  contents 
of  the  abscess,  as  soon  as  the  existence  of  pus  has  been  ascertained  vith 
reasonable  certainty :  the  opening  should  as  a  rule  be  made  in  the  lumbar 
region,  because  the  kidney  can  be  reached  from  behind  without  wounding 
the  peritoneum ;  if,  however,  absolute  pointing  of  the  abscess  should  have 
occurred  anteriorly,  indicating  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  adja- 
cent layers  of  peritoneum,  the  opening  should  rather  be  made  at  the  point 
at  which  fluctuation  is  most  distinct.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  incision,  and  of  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  I  should 
prefer  the  former ;  the  objection  usually  ureed  is  that  the  use  of  the  bistoury 
IS  more  apt  to  be  followed  by  hemorrhage,  out  then,  if  hemorrhage  should 
occur,  a  free  opening  would  afford  greater  facility  for  its  control.  Perhaps 
the  best  plan  would  be  to  make  a  superficial  incision,  and  then  thrust  in  a 
grooved  director  in  the  way  recommended  by  Hilton  for  the  opening  of 
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deep-eested  abscesses  in  other  situations  (see  page  392).  Even  if  the  flow 
of  pus  do  not  immediately  follow  the  operation,  Dr.  Bowditch's  experience 
has  shown  that  the  symptoms  are  quickly  relieved,  the  swelling  gradually 
melting  away,  as  it  were,  under  the  influence  of  the  suppuration  which  sub- 
aequently  occurs.  Pyon^hrosis,  or  suppuration  within  the  kidney,  has  been 
successfiilly  treated  by  cutting  into  the  organ  (nephrotomy)  in  17  cases,  only 
4  of  which  appear  to  have  terminated  fatally. 

Cases  of  Nephrotomy  for  Pyonephrosis. 


No. 

• 

Operator. 

Result.         1 

No. 

Operator. 

Result. 

1 

AncruiDi 

Recovered. 

10 

Lange, 

Recovered. 

2 

Baker, 

ii 

11 

Lellman, 

Relieved.^ 

3 

Callender, 

(( 

12 

Lente, 

Recovered. 

4 

Crane, 

.    Died. 

13 

Puzey, 

u 

6 

Davies-Colley, 

Recovered. 

14 

Roddick, 

It 

6 

Id. 

Died. 

15 

Svenson, 

11 

7 

Gaston, 

(( 

16 

Weir, 

Died. 

8 

Heath, 

Recovered. 

17 

Williams, 

Recovered. 

9 

Heustis, 

u 

Nephrotomy  for  hydronephrosisy  or  accumulation  of  urine  in  the  kid- 
ney, has  been  unsuccessfully  employed  by  Kicaise,  as  has  tapping  and  an 
attempt  to  secure  adhesion  between  the  orifice  and  the  abdominal  wound, 
by  Spencer  Wells.  Success^l  nephrotomies  for  hydronephrosis  have,  how- 
ever, been  recorded  by  Weir,  Peters,  Waille,  and  Ahlfeld.  In  a  second  case 
in  which  Peters  attempted  the  operation,  the  patient  died,  and  an  autopsy 
showed  that  the  liver  had  been  cut  into  instead  of  the  kidney,  which  was 
healthy.  Savage's  and  Thornton's  successful  nephrectomies  for  hydrone- 
phrosis have  already  been  referred  to  (page  875).  The  injection  of  iodine 
nas  been  successful  in  the  hands  of  Schrotter  and  Billroth,  as  has  double 

SUDCture,  followed  by  incision  and  daily  washing  out  the  cavity,  in  those  of 
.Jmon. 

Fecal  or  Stercoraceous  Abscess  may  originate  in  connection  with  any 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  but  its  most  common  seat  is  the  neighborhood 
of  the  csecum  or  appendix  vermiform  is,  where  it  constitutes  PerUyphlitic  Ah- 
seess.  Fecal  abscess  may  result  from  injury,  or  from  perforation  of  the 
bowel  occurring  in  the  course  of  tvphoid  fever,  but  its  most  common  cause 
10  the  irritation  produced  by  a  foreign  body.  The  treatment  consbts  in 
making  a  free  incision  as  soon  as  the  occurrence  of  pointing  renders  it  prob- 
able that  adhesions  have  been  formed  between  the  parietal  peritoneum  and 
that  covering  the  wall  of  the  abscess.  If  the  patient  recover,  it  will  prob- 
ably be  with  a  fecal  fistula,  which  must  be  treated  as  directed  at  page  382. 
Hancock,  W.  Parker,  Buck,  Sands,  and  others,  recommend  that  the  abscess 
should  be  opened  by  an  early  incision,  which  may  be  made  behind  the  peri- 
toneum as  in  the  operation  tor  tying  the  external  iliac  artery.  Dr.  Gouley, 
of  New  York,  has  collected  25  cases  operated  on  in  this  manner,  23  having 
terminated  in  recovery,  and  only  2  m  death.  Burchard  advises  that,  in 
case  of  perforation,  the  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  opened  (with  antiseptic 
precautions)  and  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  ulcerated  appendix  secured 
oy  stitches  to  the  external  wound. 

'  Nephrectomy  (fatal)  afterwards  performed  by  Lange. 
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Hio-Pelvic  Abscess  originates  usually  in  connection  with  the  ovary,  broad 
ligament,  or  retro-peritoneal  areolar  tissue,  the  affection  being,  in  most  in- 
stances, met  with  as  a  complication  of  the  puerperal  state.  The  pus  may 
find  its  way  into  the  rectum,  uterus  or  vagina,  bladder,  or  peritoneal  cavity, 
or,  if  peritoneal  adhesions  have  been  formed,  nmy  point  externally.  When 
it  is  thought  proper  to  open  the  abscess,  this  may  oe  done  by  cautious  inci- 
sion, or  by  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula,  through  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  vagina,  the  rectum,  or  the  abdominal  wall.  l£  the  latter  situation  be 
chosen,  the  operation  should  be  delayed  until  after  the  establishment  of  ad- 
hesions between  the  adjacent  layers  of  peritoneum.  Lawson  Tait,  however, 
prefers  abdominal  section,  with  the  subsequent  use  of  a  drainage  tube. 

Suppuration  occiirring  in  an  Ovarian  Cyst  (often  though  incorrectly 
called  Chronic  Ovarian  Abscess)  has  been  successftilly  treated  by  Bryant, 
by  making  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the  abdomen,  laying  open  the 
cyst,  stitching  its  walls  to  the  edges  of  the  external  wound,  and  subsequently 
washing  out  the  cavity  daily  by  means  of  a  syringe. 

Hydatids,  Serous  Cysts,  etc. 

The  surgeon  is  occasionallv  called  upon  to  open  hydatids,  which  occur  in 
the  liver,  and  more  rarely  m  other  organs.  The  opening  may  be  nuuU* 
either  with  caustic  or  with  the  trocar  and  canula,  with  the  same  precaution*^ 
against  the  escape  of  fluid  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  as  in  the  case  of  hepatit^ 
abscess.  Dr.  Southey,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  has  re- 
corded a  case  of  intra-thoracic  hydatid,  in  which  the  cyst,  after  being  tappe<i. 
was  extracted  through  a  free  incision  between  the  ribs;  the  patient  re- 
covered. Israel  and  Grenzmer  have  successfully  removed  hydatids  of  the 
liver  by  excising  a  portion  of  rib,  and  then  cutting  through  the  diaphragm. 
Fitzgerald,  of  Melbourne,  and  Lawson  Tait  have,  in  similar  cases,  operat^ti 
successfully  by  abdominal  section. 

The  use  of  the  trocar  is  also  sometimes  resorted  to  in  cases  of  serous  ru^ 
of  the  liver,  kidney,  spleen  or  urachus,  or  in  those  of  distension  of  the  gaU- 
bladder  from  accumulation  of  the  biliary  secretion. 

The  same  precautions  should  be  adopted  here  as  in  the  case  of  hydatidij^. 

Choleoystotomy,  or  opening  the  gall  bladder  for  the  removal  of  biliary 
calculi,  an  old  operation  whicli  was  described  bv  Sharp  in  the  early  part  ^i 
the  last  century,  and  has  since  been  occasionally  practised,  by  Bobbe  aD«i 
others,  has  been  recently  revived  by  Marion  Sims,  in  the  case  of  a  iaiiy 
who  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  by  W .  W.  Keen,  in  that  of  an  old  woman 
who  died  in  thirty-six  hours.  Recoveries  after  this  operation  have,  bow- 
ever,  been  recorded  by  Lawson  Tait  and  Ransohoff,  and  Bryant  has  suc- 
cessfully removed  a  gall-stone  by  enlarging  a  biliary  fistula  which  communi- 
cated with  the  offending  substance.  The  case  recorded  by  Mr.  G.  Brown 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  a  true  "  cholecystotomy." 
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CHAPTER   XLIV. 

TTRINABT  CALCULUS. 

In  the  urine  are  found  deposits  of  various  solid  substances,  which  when 
in  the  form  of  an  impalpable  powder  are  called  sediments,  when  granular  or 
crystallioe  are  spoken  of  as  gravel,  and  when  concreted  into  masses  consti- 
tute calculi  or  akmei.  The  constitutional  conditiona  which  precede  or  ac- 
company the  formation  of  these  deposits  are  often  called  di<UAe8e»,  and  sur- 
geons thus  speak  of  the  uric  add,  tlie  oxalic,  and  the  pkoepkatic,  difUhetiM. 


Vabieiies  of  Calculus. 

The  most  common  and  therefore  the  most  important  varieties  of  calculus 
ftre  those  composed  respectively  of  uric  acid,  oxalate  of  lime,  and  phoe- 
phatic  salts.  Beside  these,  other  varieties  are  occasionally  met  with,  in 
which  the  concretion  is  composed  of  urates,  cystine,  xanthine,  iatty  matter, 
carbonate  of  lime,  etc. 

Vrio  Acid  Calcolat.— This  is  very  common,  constituting,  according  to 
Roberta,  fiv»«ixths  of  all  renal  calculi,  and  nf  vesical  calculi  which  have 


.0^^^^ 


^^'^ 


Uric  add  dcpoiiu.    (Holho.) 

recently  descended  from  the  kidney.  When  uric  (or  lithic)  acid  is  deposited 
as  gravel,  it  occurs  in  the  form  of  little  crystalline  masses  or  flattened  coo- 
creUons  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish-brown  color.  The  uric  acid  calculus  is 
ordinarily  of  moderate  size,  of  a  flattened  oval  form,  and  of  a  fawn  color; 
on  section,  it  is  often  found  to  be  composed  of  concentric  laminae.  Its 
weight  rarely  exceeds  an  ounce.  The  surface  of  the  stone  is  usually  smooth 
ana  somewhat  mammillated,  but  occasionally  rough  and  manifestly  cnntat- 
line.  The  beet  test  for  uric  acid  is  the  development  of  a  bright  violet  or 
purple  hue  (nmrexid),  on  applying  the  vapor  of  ammonia  to  the  residue  left 
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by  treating  the  suspected  substance  with  nitric  acid  and  heat  The  urine 
or  patients  with  uric  acid  calculus  is  acid,  and  frequently  high-colored;  it 
often  deposits  uric  acid  crystals  and  amorphous  urates.  This  form  of  stone 
is  met  with  amon^  free  liyers,  especially  those  of  a  gouty  habit,  and  among 
strumous,  over-fed  children. 

Urates. — The  urates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  ammonium  are  not  unfre- 
quently  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  amorphous  sediment  in  urine  after  U  hoA 
been  voidea,  constituting  the  common  laierUious  deposit  which  is  met  with  in 
febrile  affections,  or  which  may  occur  from  mere  concentration  of  the  uri- 
nary secretion ;  but  calculi  composed  of  urates  are  very  rare.  They  are 
almost  exclusively  observed  in  young  children,  and  as  renal  concretions; 
though  it  is  probable  that  urates  occasionally  form  the  nucleus  of  a  vencal 
stone.  The  exact  chemical  composition  of  these  calculi  is  a  matter  of  some 
doubt,  most  authorities  regarding  them  as  concretions  of  urate  of  ammonwmj 
though  one  of  the  latest  writers,  Roberts,  of  Manchester,  appears  to  r^ard 
them  as  consisting  of  urate  of  sodium.  Urate  calculi  are  soft,  and  never 
large ;  they  may  be  recognized  by  their  solubility  in  hot  water.  Urate  oj 
ammonium  is  often  deposited  in  connection  with  phosphates  from  ammoniacal 
urine,  and  is  thus  met  with  in  the  outer  layers  of  vesical  calculi. 

Oxalate  of  Lime  Calculus  {MyXberry  Calculus'). — ^When  evacuated  in  the 
form  of  gravel,  oxalate  of  lime  occurs  as  minute  seed-like  concretions,  of  a 
smooth  and  rounded  form,  and  of  a  grayish-brown  color.  The  oxalate  of 
lime  calculus  is  hard,  of  a  somewhat  spherical  shape,  dark-brown  or  black 

Pig.  468.  Fio.  469. 


Oxalate  of  lime  deposits.    (Holmbs.)  Mulberry  calculus.    (M 

(more  rarely  bluish-gray)  in  color,  and  tuberculated  on  the  surface,  some- 
what resembling  a  mulberry.  It  rarely  attains  a  large  size.  Oxalate  of 
lime  and  uric  acid  are  often  deposited  in  alternate  layers,  the  calculus  con- 
sisting of  more  or  less  perfect  concentric  laminse ;  the  nucleus  of  such  a  cal- 
culus is  usually  composed  of  uric  acid.  Oxalate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  when  treated  with  the  blowpipe  leaves  a  residue 
of  lime,  which  blues  reddened  litmus,  and  browns  turmeric  The  deposit  of 
oxalate  of  lime  appears  to  be  due  to  an  imperfect  metamorphosis  of  tne  azo- 
tized  constituents  of  the  blood,  originating  sometimes  in  errors  of  diet,  or  in 
exposure  to  bad  hygienic  conditions  of  various  kinds.  The  oxalate  of  lime 
calculus  is,  as  shown  by  Carter,  much  commoner  in  India  than  in  cooler 
countries. 
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Fhoaphatio  Calenliu. — Of  this  there  are  three  varieties: — 
1.  Amorphotu  I^oephate  of  Lime  {Bone  Earth)  is  rarely  met  with  as  the 
eole  couBtituent  of  a  calculus.  StoDes  of  this  variety  are  of  a  whitieb, 
chalky,  or  pale-browu  color,  are  smooth  and  friable,  and  aometimes  attain  a 
coDsiaerable  size.  The  phosphate  of  lime  calculus  may  be  recoenized  by  its 
solubility  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  by  its  being  totally  inAisible 
before  the  blowpipe.     Phosphate  of  lime  is  also  met  with  in  the  urine  in  a 


Phoaphue  of  lime.    (Hol 


Triple  phuphiu.    (Houin.) 


acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  am- 
It  is  with  difficulty  fusible  before  the  blow- 


eryttalline  form  {tlellar  phosphate),  but  does  not  under  these  circumstances 
occur  as  a  calculus.  The  presence  of  amorphous  phosphate  of  lime  in  the 
urine  depends  solely  on  the  alkaline  condition  of  that  secretion. 

2.  Pfiotphate  of  Amvumium  and  Magne*iv.m  {Triple  Photphale). — This  is 
more  common  than  the  phosphate  of  lime;  the  atones  are  of  a  whitish-gray 
color,  and  evideotlr  composed  of  crystals.  The  triple  phosphate  is  soluble 
in  acetic  or  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  ]  '  ''  '  ' 
monia,  in  a  crystalline  form, 
pipe- 

3.  Mized  or  Fumble  Caleulut. — This  variety  is  formed  of  a  mixture  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  and  triple  phosphate;  it  often  occurs  as  a  white  mass, 
easily  broken  up,  and  resembling  mortar;  it  is  characterized  by  the  great 
&cibty  with  which  it  may  be  fused  before  the  blowpipe.  The  mixed  phos- 
phates rarely  constitute  tne  whole  of  a  calculus,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
frequently  form  some  of  the  outer  layers,  deposited 

upon  uric  acid  or  other  nuclei,  or  upon  foreign  ^^o-  4^- 

bodies.  The  triple  phosphate  and  mixed  phosphates 
are  met  with  in  alkaline  and  especially  in  ammo- 
iumaI  orine. 


^ 


Cyttiiu  Calculus. — This  is  a  rare  form  of  calcu- 
lus.    It  is  of  a  yellow  color  and  has  usually  an  oval 

shape,  and  amammillat«d  and  slightly  lustrous  sur-       smu™  of » cy.iiDe  uieuhu 
fitoe.     On  section,  it  presente  a  radiated  appear-    wjibaDucinuoruricwzid,  and 
ance,  and  is  at  fiiBt  of  a  yellow-wax- like  color,    meiumicamiof  phupiuia. 
turning  to  a  pale  green  by  long  exposure  to  the    (Roinn.j 
light.    Cystine  is  soluble  in  the  mineral  acids,  and 

in  ammonia ;  when  precipitated  from  a  solution  in  the  Iatt«r  (by  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent),  it  appears  in  the  form  of  characteristic  siz-eid^  crystals. 
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Xanthine  or  Xanthic  Oxide  is  a  very  unusual  constituent  of  calculous 
concretions ;  it  is  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  does  not  crystallize  when  precipi- 
tated. 

Fatty  or  Saponaceous  Matters  (  UrodealUh)  have  been  occasionally  found 
in  calculi ;  the  origin  and  precise  nature  of  the  substances  in  question  are 
not  positively  known. 

Carbonate  of  Lime  Calcnli  are  very  rarely  met  with.  They  are  always 
small ;  are  white,  yellow,  or  ash-colored ;  and  are  smooth,  hard,  and  some- 
times lustrous. 

Fibrinous  Calcnli  and  Blood  Calculi  have  been  described  by  yarious 
writers,  but  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  urinary  deposits.  They  are  called 
by  Poland  pseudo-calculi, 

• 

Silica  is  occasionally  met  with  as  a  constituent  of  calculi,  but  the  mad^es 
which  have  been  supposed  to  be  entirely  formed  of  this  substance,  have 
been,  according  to  Poland,  pebbles  or  small  stones  introduced  from  without 
The  same  may  probably  be  said  of  calculi  reported  to  be  composed  of  tron. 

Indigo  has  been  found  as  a  constituent  of  renal  calculus  by  Dr.  W.  M. 
Ord. 

For  ^irthQr  information  with  regard  to  the  various  forms  of  urinary  de- 
posit and  urinary  calculus  (of  which  the  foregoiAg  very  brief  sketch  k  ail 
that  the  limits  of  this  volume  will  allow),  I  would  refer  the  student  to 
special  works  on  the  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs,  and  particularly  to  the 
writings  of  Bird,  Jones,  Beale,  and  Roberts. 

Renal  Calculus. 

Renal  calculi  are,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances,  composed  of  unc 
acid.  The  symptoms  produced  by  a  renal  calculus  consist  of  paio  of  an 
aching  character  in  the  lumbar  region,  with  occasional  aggravatione^  {jie- 
phritic  colic)  in  which  the  pain  shoots  downwards  towards  the  scrotum  aD«i 
inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  is  attended  by  nausea  or  vomiting,  and  br 
dysuria  and  increased  frequency  of  micturition.  The  urine  at  such  tim€» 
may  contain  blood,  pus,  or  epithelial  scales.  When  a  calculus  escapes  fr^^m 
the  kidney  into  the  ureter,  giving  rise  to  9l  fit  of  the  stone,  the  symptoms  are 
greatly  aggravated.  The  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  intense  pain, 
radiatmg  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  and  into  the  spermatic  cord  anu  t4«- 
ticle,  the  latter  organ  being  retracted.  There  is  constant  vomiting,  with  a 
feeling  of  great  prostration,  constipation,  partial  suppression  of  unne,  and, 
if  the  attack  continue,  decided  febrile  disturbance.  The  symptoms  quickly 
subside  when  the  calculus  reaches  the  bladder,  but  if,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, the  concretion  become  impacted  in  the  ureter,  dilatation  of  that  tubr 
will  ensue,  with  consequent  disease  of  the  corresponding  kidney.  ShoulJ 
impaction  occur  on  both  sides,  a  fatal  result  will  be  inevitable.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  diagnosis  of  renal  calculus,  oathetervBaHon  of  the  ureters  hai 
been  practised,  in  the  male  by  Tuchman  and  Griinfeld  (the  latter  bv  the 
aid  of  the  endoscope),  and  in  the  female,  after  a  preliminary  vaginal  cys- 
totomy, by  Simon. 

Treatment  of  Senal  Calcnlns. — During  the  descent  of  a  calculus,  which 
may  occupy  several  days,  the  patient  should  be  kept  AiUy  under  the  in- 
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fluence  of  opium — warm  baths,  with  hot  fomentations  or  poultices  to  the 
loins  and  abdomen,  being  also  of  service.  In  some  cases,  cupping  over  the 
region  of  the  kidney  mar  be  required.  The  bowels  should  be  acted  on  bv 
means  of  enemata,  and  diluents  may  be  &eely  administered  (if  the  stomach 
do  not  reject  them)  to  encourage  the  flow  of  urine. 

During  the  intervals  between  the  paroxysms  of  nephritic  colic,  an  at- 
tempt should,  in  suitable  cases,  be  made  to  eSect  the  solution  of  the  con- 
cretion by  the  administration  of  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  potassium,  which 
are  easily  taken,  and  which  enter  the  urine  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  The 
cases  which,  according  to  Roberts,  who  has  specially  studied  this  subject, 
admit  of  soiveDt  treatment,  are  those  in  which  the  urine  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion, and  in  which  the  coucretion  is  probably  composed  of  uric  acid.  In 
such  cases,  from  two  to  three  scruples  of  either  of  the  salts  named  may  be 
given  in  three  or  four  fluidounces  of  water,  regularly  every  three  hours. 
The  operation  of  mphrototm/  for  the  relief  of  renal  calculus  has  already 
been  referred  to  (p.  873).  Emmet  has  successfully  removed  a  calculus  from 
the  ureter.  The  alkaline  or  solvent  treatment  is  adapted  to  cases  of  renal 
calculus  when  the  stone  is  already  formed.  In  the  preventive  treatment  of 
calculus,  bowever,  more  may  be  accomplished,  as  painted  out  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  by  the  use  of  saline  laxatives,  and  particularly  of  certain  natural 
mineral  waters,  such  as  those  of  Friedrichshalle  and  Carlsbad. 

Vesical  Calcuhjb. 

A  vesical  calculus  may,  as  has  been  seen,  originate  from  a  concretion 
which  has  descended  from  the  kidney ;  but  in  other  cases  stone  is  primarily 
formed  in  the  bladder,  by  the  aggregation  of  small  granular  particles, 
around  which,  as  a  nucleus,  fresh  deposits  subsequently  take  place,  or  by 
the  deposit  of  calculous  matter  around  some  extraneous  substance,  such  as 
a  bullet,  pin,  straw,  or  broken  catheter,  which  has  been  introduced  from 
without. 

BtTDcture  and  Fhyiioal  Characteri  of  Teiioal  Calculi    Strxtdure. — Cal- 
culi may  be  composed  throughout  of  the  same  substance,  but  in  many  in- 
Htances  consist  of  several  layers  or  laminee  of  different  chemical  characters, 
deposited    around   a   central    portion    or    nvcieug. 
These  stones  are  called  aUernaiing   calculi.      The  ^"^'  ^'^' 

nucleus  is  usually  composed  of  uric  acid,  oxalate 
of  lime  nuclei  coming  next  in  frequency.  When 
the  nucleus  is  phospbatic,  the  stone  is  not  alter- 
nating, the  layers  subsequently  deposited  being 
phcepnatic  likewise.  Whatever  be  the  primary  na- 
ture of  the  calculus,  it  may  become  encrusted  with 
phosphates  in  consequence  of  an  ammoniacal  state 
of  the  urine,  due  to  vesical  irritation.  Calculous 
matter  may  be  deposited  around  a  mass  composed 
of  several  small  concretions  aggregated  together, 
the  stone  then    appearing  on   section  to  contain 

several  nuclei.     In  addition  to  the  various  constitu-         tiiculm.   (Eiichiih  y 
ents  of  vesical  calculi  which  have  already  been  con- 
sidered, Carter  has  shown  that  an  animal  basis  is  invariably  present ;  this  is 
never  found  alone,  and  is  probably  not  always  identical  in  character.     It 
is  beat  developed  in  the  urate  calculi,  and  is  found  to  present  a  finely  gran- 
ular, striated,  or  fibrillated  appearance. 

Number. — In  the  majority  of  instances  the  bladder  contains  but  a  single 
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calculus,  but  occasionaUy  two  or  more  are  found  in  the  same  case,  and  in  a 
few  instances  very  large  numbers  of  stones  coexist ;  the  most  renuurkable 
case  on  record  is,  perhap,  that  of  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  from  whoee 
bladder  Dr.  Physick  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Randolph,  to  have  re- 
moved by  lithotomy  more  than  one  thousand  calculi.  Sometimes  several 
calculi  become  glued  together  by  sabulous  matter  and  inspissated  mucus, 
forming  one  large  stone  somewhat  resembling  a  grape-shot  in  miniature. 

Shape, — The  most  common  shape  of  a  vesical  calculus  is  a  flattened  ovoid, 
though  mulberry  calculi  are  often  somewhat  rectangular,  or  irregularly 
rounded,  while  phosphatic  stones  are  occasionally  curiously  branched  or  con- 
stricted. When  several  calculi  are  present,  the  opposing  surfaces  become 
worn  by  attrition,  various  facets  being  thus  developed  on  the  sides  which  are 
in  contact. 

Ske, — ^The  size  of  calculi  varies  from  that  of  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  a 
mass  several  inches  in  diameter.  One  of  the  largest  stones  known  was  ex- 
tracted by  a  Belgian  sureeon  named  Uytterhoeven,  by  the  supra-pabic 
method,  the  concretion  in  this  instance  being  six  and  a  half  inches  long  and 
four  wide,  and  weighing  over  two  pounds.  Such  large  stones  are,  however, 
seldom  seen  at  the  present  day,  and  one  or  two  inches  may  be  considered  an 
average  length  of  the  calculi  ordinarily  met  with  in  practice. 

Weight.-^hQ  weight  of  vesical  calculi  varies  as  much  as  their  size.  The 
lightest  stones  mentioned  in  Crosse's  tables  weighed  three  and  four  grains 
respectively,  and  the  heaviest,  seven  and  eight  ounces ;  but  even  this  weight 
has  been  greatly  exceeded  by  that  of  stones  seen  by  Mayo,  Harmer,  Cooper* 
Mott,  Cline,  Morand,  MacGregor,  Hodgen,*  and  other  surgeons.  The  averape 
weight  is  from  one  or  two  drachms  to  an  ounce.  Of  704  calculi  referred  to 
in  Crosse's  tables,  there  were  840  in  which  the  weight  was  under  and  364  in 
which  it  was  over  three  drachms.  I  have  myself  cut  patients  successfully 
for  stones  weighing  less  than  two  grains  and  more  than  three  ounces. 

Hardness, — ^The  hardness  varies  according  to  the  chemical  nature  of  the 
calculus — stones  of  the  mulberry  variety  being  the  least,  and  those  of  ihe 
phosphatic  the  most,  easily  broken.  Some  of  the  latter  variety  are  extremely 
niable,  and  of  a  mortar-like  consistency. 

SUiuUion, — The  situation  of  calculi  in  the  bladder  varies  with  the  amount 
of  urine  contained  in  the  organ,  the  size  of  the  stone,  and  the  position  of  the 
patient.  The  locality  in  which  a  stone  is  usuaUv  found  upon  sounding,  b, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  small  calculi,  at  the  ba»-fofid  of  the  bladder;  but  a 
stone  may  at  other  times  rest  directly  upon  the  neck  of  the  viscus,  or  mav 
be  lodged  above  the  pubis,  or  behind  the  prostate — ^the  latter  being,  indeed, 
the  usual  locality  in  cases  of  chronic  prostatic  enlargement  A  calculus 
usually  floats  loosely  in  the  bladder,  but  mav  be  fixed  in  one  of  the  pouch<s 
of  the  organ  (if  this  be  sacculated),  when  the  stone  is  said  to  be  eticysled ; 
it  may  also  be  adherent  to  the  side  of  the  bladder,  or  may  be  caught  in  the 
orifice  of  a  ureter,  or  may  be  partially  surrounded  by  a  fungous  growth. 
In  other  cases  calculous  matter,  insteaid  of  being  concreted  into  the  form  of 
a  stone,  is  deposited  in  ridges  or  layers  upon  the  vesical  mucous  membimne. 

Canses  of  Calculus. — ^The  causes  of  stone  are  in  most  cases  very  obscure: 
the  formation  of  calculous  concretions  is  no  doubt,  as  pointed  out  by  Carter 
and  Ord,  due  to  the  presence  of  colloids  in  the  urine,  out  the  drcumstanoes 

^  Morand  is  said  to  have  Been  a  calculus  weighing  six  pounds ;  in  MacOre^r't 
case,  over  620  small  calculi  are  said  to  have  coexisted  with  a  large  one  weighing  &I 
ounces.  Dr.  Hodgen,  of  St.  Louis,  removed  hy  the  lupra-pahic  method  a  itone 
weighing  one  pound  and  six  ounces. 
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under  which  these  colloids  occur  have  not  yet  been  clearly  ascertained. 
Occasionally,  however,  the  development  of  calculus  is  evidently  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  foreign  body,  as  a  oroken  catheter,  slate-pencil,  or  hair-pin, 
or,  in  some  rare  cases,  the  presence  of  hairs,  etc.,  extruded  from  a  dermoid 
cyst  opening  into  the  bladder. 

Age. — Age  appears  to  exercise  a  decided  influence  upon  the  occurrence  of 
calculus,  the  statistics  collected  by  Civiale,  Gross,  Coulson,  and  Thompson, 
showing  that,  in  round  numbers,  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of 
cases  are  in  persons  under  twenty,  and  about  two-fifths  in  those  under  ten 
years  of  age.  These  figures  furnish,  however,  but  an  approximation  to  the 
true  statement,  for  whUe,  on  the  one  hand,  a  stone  may  persist  for  many 
years  before  it  is  detected,  the  total  number  of  persons  between  (e.  g.)  the 
ages  of  five  and  ten  is,  on  the  other  hand,  much  larger  than  at  any  quin- 
quennial period  of  adult  life,  so  that  the  relative  proportion  of  patients  at 
any  particular  age  may  be  very  diflerent  from  that  above  given. 

See, — Persons  of  the  male  sex  are  undoubtedly  more  apt  to  be  afflicted 
with  vesical  calculus  than  women ;  but  the  difference  is  probably  not  greater 
than  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  respective  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
male  and  of  the  female  urethra,  the  escape  of  small  calculi  through  the  latter 
being  much  easier  than  through  the  former. 

Residence, — ^The  frequency  of  calculous  disorders  varies  in  different  locali- 
ties; thus  in  our  own  country  stone  is,  according  to  Gross,  more  common  in 
the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  than  in  any  other 
regions.  In  the  neighborhowl  of  Philadelphia  it  is  certainly  very  rare,  the 
records  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  showing  that  out  of  about  eighty 
thousand  patients  treated  in  its  wards,  in  one  hundred  and  sixteen  years, 
there  were  but  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  cases  of  stone,  a  proportion  of 
less  than  one-sixth  of  one  per  cent. 

Other  (Jauses. — Among  other  circumstances  which  have  been  supposed  to 
influence  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  of  calculus  may  be  mentioned 
rcLce,  climate,  diet,  tfie  use  of  UmesUme  vjoler,  social  condition,  hereditary  pre- 
disposition,  etc. 

Finally,  any  circumstance  which,  by  interfering  with  the  excretion  of 
urine,  leads  to  vesical  irritation,  and,  in  consequence,  to  an  ammoniacal  state 
of  the  contents  of  the  bladder,  may  be  considered  as  predisposing  to  the 
production  of  stone ;  thus  stricture  of  the  urethra,  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
and  paralysis  of  the  bladder  from  injuries  of  the  spine,  may  all  act  as  causes 
of  vesical  calculus. 

Symptosu  of  yesical  Calculus. — These  vary  according  to  the  shape  and 
size  of  the  stone,  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  etc.  A 
smooth  and  rounded  calculus  produces  less  irritation  than  one  which  is  sharp 
and  angular,  and  a  small  stone  usually  causes  less  disturbance  than  a  large 
one.  In  children,  though  there  may  be  a  good  deal  of  local  distress,  there 
is  seldom  much  constitutional  suffering,  the  patients  often  appearing  par- 
ticularly rosy  and  hearty.  This  is  not,  however,  invariably  the  case,  and 
children  are  occasionally  seen  who  are  much  emaciated  and  worn  down  by 
the  constant  irritation  produced  by  the  stone.  In  adults,  the  general  health 
suffers  at  a  comparatively  early  period,  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder 
and  kidney  are  common  complications  of  stone  at  this  period  of  life.  Phos- 
phatic  calculi  are  usually  said  to  produce  more  irritation  than  those  of  other 
varieties  ;  but  this  is,  I  believe,  erroneous,  the  fact  being  that  cystitis  (with 
an  ammoniacal  condition  of  the  urine)  almost  invariably  precedes  and  ac- 
companies the  deposit  of  phosphatic  matter. 

Pain  IB  usually  a  prominent  symptom  of  stone,  and  often  the  first  which 
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attracts  attention ;  beside  a  dull  pain  and  feeling  of  weight  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder  and  in  the  perineum,  there  is  a  pain  referred  to  the  groins,  testes, 
thighs,  or  even  the  arms  or  soles  of  the  feet,  with  a  peculiar,  sharp,  cutting 

Eain  in  the  glans  penis,  which  is  most  marked  in  children — ^leading  to  a 
abit  of  squeezing  and  dragging  at  the  part,  and  giving  rise  to  elongation 
and  hypertrophy  of  the  prepuce.  The  pain  is  usually  worst  immediately 
after  urinating,  from  the  stone  then  falling  forward  on  the  neck  of  the 
bladder,  which  is  the  most  sensitive  part  of  that  organ.  In  order  to  prevent 
this,  calculous  patients  get  the  habit  of  making  water  in  the  recumbent 
position.  The  pain  is  always  increased  by  riding  or  walking,  or  by  any 
movement  which  causes  the  stone  to  jolt  about  in  the  bladder;  these  varia- 
tions in  the  amount  of  pain  felt  are  less  marked  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  habitually  lodged  behind  an  enlarged  prostate,  and  are  almost 
absent  in  cases  of  encysted  calculus. 

Frequent  and  Painful  Micturition  is  a  very  constant  symptom  of  vesical 
calculus ;  in  some  instances  there  is  absolute  incontinence  of  urine,  and  in 
others  retention ;  the  flow  sometimes  stops  suddenly  from  the  stone  falling 
over  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  beginning  again  when  the  patient  changes 
his  position.  The  urine  often  contains  blood,  and,  if  there  be  cystitis,  may 
be  heavily  loaded  with  mucus  or  pus ;  when  the  kidneys  become  implicated, 
the  urine  is  commonly  albuminous.  The  detection  of  crystals  of  uric  acid 
or  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine,  would  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the 
nature  of  the  calculus. 

Prolapse  of  the  Pedum  is  a  not  unfrequent  accompaniment  of  stone  in 
children,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  adults ;  it  evidently  results  from  the 
straining  eflbrts  made  in  the  endeavor  to  empty  the  bladder. 

Priapism  and  Involuntary  Seminal  Discharges  are  among  the  rarer  symp- 
toms 01  vesical  calculus,  as  is  subconjunctival  ecchymosis,  which  I  have  seen 
in  one  case  from  the  violent  straining  eflbrts  in  micturition. 

Diagnosis. — From  observation  of  some  or  all  of  the  symptoms  mentioned, 
the  surgeon  may  suspect  the  existence  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder,  but  can- 
not be  certain  of  it  until  he  has  elicited  physical  evidences  of  the  presence 
of  the  stone.  In  children  the  calculus  may  sometimes  be  felt  by  the  finger 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  in  women  by  a  similar  exploration,  per 
vaginam,  but  the  common  means  of  determining  the  presence  of  a  stone  is 
by  the  introduction  of  a  sound  into  the  bladder,  v  ery  small  stones  may 
be  detected  in  this  way,  and  I  have  thus  distinctly  recognized,  in  a  child,  a 
calculus,  which,  when  removed  by  lithotomy,  was  found  to  weigh  less  than 
two  grains. 

Sounding  for  Stone. — ^A  sound  is  a  solid  steel  instrument  of  the  general 
shape  of  a  catheter,  but  with  a  shorter  beak  (not  much  exceeding  an  inch 

Fig.  474. 


Sound  for  ezamining  bladder. 


in  length),  and  more  abruptly  curved ;  the  handle  is  made  broad  and  smooth, 
and  the  shaft  narrower  than  the  beak,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  bulbous  shape* 
The  sound  may  be  plated  with  nickel,  which  renders  it  less  liable  to  rust 
Sir  H.  Thompson  recommends,  as  preferable  to  the  ordinary  sound,  one 
which  is  hollow,  so  as  to  allow,  if  necessary,  the  gradual  escape  of  urine,  and 
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with  a  grooved  cylindrical  handle,  which  permits  more  Fia.  476. 
delicacy  of  manipulation  than  the  broad  and  flat  handle 
of  the  instrument  commonly  employed ;  the  shaft  is  grad- 
uated and  provided  with  a  slide,  so  as  to  measure  the  size 
of  the  stone.  The  operation  of  sounding  is  occasionally 
followed  by  Bome  pain  and  constitutional  disturbance,  and 
should  therefore  not  be  performed  during  the  existence  of 
great  vesical  irritation,  but  should,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  postponed  for  a  few  days,  until  the  irritation 
has  been  allayed  by  the  administration  of  demulcents  and 
other  suitable  remedies.  The  operation  is  thus  performed : 
The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back  on  a  hard  mattress,  with 
the  hips  slightly  elevated,  and  may  be  etherized  if  this  be 
thought  desirable;  there  should  be  a  moderate  quantity 
of  liquid  in  the  bladder,  and  therefore,  if  the  patient  have 
passed  his  urine  shortly  before  the  examination,  a  few 
ounces  of  t«pid  water  may  be  injected  through  an  elastic 
catheter. 

The  surgeon,  standing  between  the  thighs  of  the  pa- 
tient, or  on  either  side,'  and  holding  the  sound,  previously 
warmed  and  oiled,  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  a  norizontal 
direction,  introduces  the  beak  into  the  urethra,  and,  draw- 
ing the  penis  forward  with  the  left  hand,  gradually  ele- 
vates the  shaft  of  the  instrument,  which  passes  in  by  its 
own  weight,  until  &om  being  horizontal  it  has  assumed  a 
vertical  position;  it  is  held  thus  for  a  few  seconds  while 
it  traverses  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  when 
by  gently  depressing  the  handle  between  the  thighs,  the 
beak  rises  through  the  prostatic  portion  into  the  bladder. 
In  many  cases  the  atone  will  be  immediately  touched  by 
the  sound,  which  then  communicates  a  peculiar  sensation 
to  the  hand  of  the  surgeon,  accompanied  by  a  distinct 
noise  or  "click,"  which  is  commonly  audible  to  the  by- 
standers, and  which  may  be  intensified  by  attaching  a 
small  sounding-board  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  or, 
OS  suggested  by  Head,  of  Dublin,  and  Andrews,  of  Chicago, 
by  attaching  a  flexible  tube,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
Applied  to  the  surgeon's  ear.'  In  other  instances,  the 
stone  will  not  be  so  easily  discovered,  and  the  surgeon 
must  then  cautiously  search  for  it,  turning  the  sound  first 
on  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  and  varying  the  posi- 
tion of  the  handle  so  as  to  explore  with  the  beak  every 
tDition  of  the  bladder  in  succession;  this  is  done  with  a  ^u, ™y^,ilui t^, 
ind  of  tapping  motion,  imparted  by  lightly  rotating  the  nit  uccnaininc  ih 
instrument  netween  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  nuiDiiudc  of  ■  itcoi 

The  stone  will  usually  be  found  on  one  or  other  side  of  ■"■=  i^kII".  "hich  n 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  at  the  fundus  of  the  orean  "'"'''"  '•'■'  "* »  ""^ 

,.  .0  p  ■!_  ..  ■,  L  ■  em  lilhotiite,  but  inuill 

near  the  onnces  of  the  ureters;  it  may,  however,  m  an  „_^eate»ptMbfiXyx 
adult,  be  lodged  behind  the  prostate,  or  may  rest  above  in'tauudini. 


] 


I  TbB  b^inn«r  mvt  itaad  on  the  left  aide,  m  Id  cstbeterizstion,  and  crou  over  to 
the  riebt  tide  wben  the  lound  1im  retched  the  bladder,  but,  wilb  a  little  practice.  It 
will,  I  think,  be  found  more  coDvenient  to  itand  on  the  right  lide,  when  no  change 
of  poiition  will  be  required  to  enable  the  exploration  of  the  bladder  to  be  conducted 
witD  the  right  hand.  FergUMon  prefer*  to  stand  on  the  right  side  and  introduce  tbe 
initmment  with  the  left  hand.  When  it  ia  deaired  to  aid  the  diagnotii  br  meani  of 
the  linger  in  the  rectum,  the  lurgeon  should  itand  between  the  patient's  thighi. 

■  Sir  H.  Thompson  and  Dr.  H.  M.  Taylor,  of  Kicbraond,  Ta.,  have  rMeotly  em- 
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the  pubis.  To  explore  the  former  region,  the  poeitioD  of  the  sound  is  re- 
versed, the  beak  being  turned  downwards  and  the  handle  elevated,  while 
the  fitone  may  be  pushed  upwards  by  means  of  the  finger  in  the  rectum;  to 


Bud  a  stone  above  the  pubis,  the  beak  of  the  Bound  is  tilted  forwards  while 
the  handle  is  well  depressed  between  the  thighs,  the  bladder  being  at  the 
same  time  pressed  downwards  by  placing  the  band  over  tbe  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen.     Occasionally 
Fio.  477.  the  position  of  tbe   patient 

may  be  advantageously  varied 
by  placing  a  high  piUow  be- 
neath the  buttocks,  or  by 
causing  him  to  lie  on  either 
side,  to  sit,  or  even  to  standi 
or  the  bladder  may  be  dis- 
tended with  water  which  it 
then  allowed  to  escape  bIowIt 
through  the  hollow  eouno, 
when,  as  tbe  oi^an  contracts, 
the  stone  will  probablv  &U 
against  the  instrumenL  If  the 

Sresence  of  the  calculus  is  ni^t 
etermined  in  the  course  of 
five  or  ten  minutes,  the  instrument  should  be  withdrawn,  and  iurtber  explo- 
ration postponed  for  three  or  four  days — prolonged  sounding  being  attended 
with  some  risk  of  producing  cystitis.  After  the  use  of  the  sound,  it  is  belter 
that  the  patient  should  keep  pretty  quiet,  and,  if  there  be  any  pain,  an  oiHUm 
suppository  may  be  introduced  into  the  rectum. 

Beside  determining  merely  the  existence  of  a  stone  in  tbe  bladder,  the 
surgeon  may  by  sounding  acquire  valuable  information  as  to  the  nuwtber. 
«we,  and  hardness  of  the  calculi,  whether  they  be  adherent  or  tneg^ed,  and 
as  to  the  general  eondilion  oj  the  bladder  and  prottate — all  points  of  import- 
ance in  regard  to  treatment.  If  the  sound  Btrike  a  stone  on  either  side  of 
tbe  bladder,  the  surgeon  knows  that  there  is  more  than  one  calculus;  bat 
this  can  be  better  determined  by  the  use  of  a  light  lithotrite,  seizing  out 

ployed  i)xtmieniphone  for  tlie  deteclion  of  ammll  calculi.  Ton  Bralwndt  r«comin*Ddi 
eiploration  with  the  canula  of  an  aspirator,  introduced  mbove  tbe  pubit.  Napic 
lued  a  sound  blackened  bj  dipping  it  in  a  solution  of  nittate  of  lilvu,  the  contact  of 
the  atone  producing  Bcratche*  on  Uie  lurfaoe. 
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stone  and  then  using  the  instrument  as  a  sound  in  searching  for  others.  The 
lithotrite  affords  also  the  best  means  of  ascertaining  the  size  of  a  stone, 
though  this  may  be  done  with  approximate  accuracy  oj  moving  the  sound 
from  side  to  side,  or  by  touching  the  calculus  first  with  the  convex  and  then 
with  the  concave  surface  of  the  instrument  The  hardness  of  the  stone  may 
be  estimated  by  the  character  of  the  "  click  "  produced  by  the  contact  of  the 
instrument,  a  phosphatic  concretion  giving  a  dull  thud,  while  a  uric  acid, 
and  more  especially  an  oxalate  of  lime,  calculus  gives  a  sound  of  a  clear, 
ringing  character.    If  the  stone  were  invariably  found  in  the  same  locality, 

Fig.  478. 


Sounding  for  encysted  calculus.    (Ericmsbn.) 

no  matter  what  the  amount  of  liquid  in  the  bladder  nor  what  the  position 
of  the  patient,  the  surgeon  would  suspect  that  the  calculus  was  adherent ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  the  sound,  while  touching  the  stone  but  at  one  point, 
passed  over  a  prominent  swelling  projecting  into  the  bladder,  the  inference 
would  naturally  be  that  the  calculus  was  encysted.  The  condition  of  the 
bladder,  whether  sacculated,  ribbed,  or  incrusted  with  phosphatic  deposits, 
and  the  size  and  relations  of  the  prostate,  can  also  be  pretty  accurately  de- 
termined by  exploration  with  the  sound. 

A  stone,  though  present,  may  escape  detection,  from  its  being  encysted  or 
lodged  in  one  of  tne  sacculi  of  the  bladder,  from  being  coat^  with  blood 
or  mucus,  or  even  from  its  small  size  enabling  it  to  slip  away  and  elude  the 
sound.  Hence,  in  any  case  in  which  the  rational  symptoms  indicate  the 
presence  of  a  calculus,  though  none  can  be  found,  the  surgeon  should  repeat 
the  exploration  from  time  to  time,  varying  the  conditions  under  which  the 
examination  is  conducted,  until  the  diagnosis  is  rendered  certain. 

The  surgeon  may,  on  the  other  hand,  think  that  he  has  detected  a  stone  when 
none  is  present,  being  misled  by  striking  the  sound  against  a  calculous  in- 
crustation, against  a  tumor  in  the  bladder,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  and 
compressing  that  organ,  or  even  against  the  walls  of  the  bony  pelvis.  That 
the  possibility  of  these  errors  being  made  is  not  merely  imaginary,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  such  eminent  lithotomists  as  Cheselden,  Crosse,  and  Roux, 
each  cut  for  stone  (the  former  in  three  instances)  in  cases  in  which  no  stone 
could  be  found  after  the  operation. 

Sounding  for  Stone  in  Women  is  effected  with  a  short  and  very  slightly 
carved  instrument,  resembling  in  shape  the  ordinary  female  catheter.  Great 
aasistance  may  be  derived  from  tilting  forward  the  stone  by  means  of  two 
fingers  introduced  into  the  vagina. 

Prognosis. — Stone  in  the  bladder,  unless  removed  by  treatment,  leads  to 
seriooB  morbid  changes  in  the  urinary  organs,  a  fatal  result  being,  sooner  or 
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later,  almost  inevitable.  The  prostate  commonly  becomes  enlarged,  and  cys- 
titis occurs,  the  bladder  usually  being  contracted  and  ribbed,  but  sometimee 
dilated;  congestion  and  ultimately  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidnep 
follow,  and  the  patient  dies  worn  out  by  suffering,  or  from  the  progress  of 
the  renal  affection.  If,  on  the  other  nand,  the  presence  of  the  stone  be 
recognized  at  an  early  period,  and  proper  treatment  adopted  before  the  vis- 
cera, and  especially  the  kidney,  have  become  seriously  mvolved,  the  prog- 
nosis is  quite  favorable,  lithotomy  being  an  exceedingly  successful  operation 
in  the  case  of  children,  and  lithotrity  (when  not  too  long  delayed)  equally 
so  in  the  case  of  adults. 

Treatment  of  yesical  CalcnltiB. — ^There  are  several  modes  of  treatment 
employed  in  cases  of  vesical  calculus,  and  each  may  be  properly  resorted 
to  in  suitable  cases.  That  surgeon  will  do  more  to  promote  both  tne  welfiue 
of  his  patients  and  his  own  reputation,  who,  in  the  treatment  of  stone, 
varies  his  remedies  in  accordance  with  the  particular  circumstanoee  of  each 
individual  case,  than  he  who  uniformly  follows  one  exclusive  mode  of  practice. 

L1THOLY8I8. 

Litholysis,  or  the  Solvent  Treatment  of  Stones  is  unfortunately  applicable 
to  but  a  very  limited  number  of  cases.  In  the  management  of  renal  ealeuhu^ 
as  already  mentioned,  a  trial  of  the  plan  is  often  proper,  for  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done ;  but,  in  dealing  with  stone  in  the  bladder,  the  surgeon  has 
no  right  to  waste  time  and  deprive  his  patients  of  the  great  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  an  early  operation,  by  resorting  to  a  mode  of  treatment 
which  is  at  best  slow  and  uncertain.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which 
the  solvent  treatment  may  be  proper.  Thus,  as  an  adjuvant  to  lithotrity^  in 
the  case  of  a  uric  acid  (or  cystine)  calculus,  advantage  may  be  sometimes 
gained  from  the  administration  of  the  citrate  or  acetate  of  potassium  in  the 
way  already  mentioned,  so  as  to  keep  the  urine  moderately  alkaline,  pro- 
vided that  mere  he  no  tendency  to  ammoniacal  deeompodtion.  if  the  urine  be 
ammoniacal,  the  alkaline  treatment  is  positively  contra-indicated.  In  deal- 
ing with  phosphatic  calculi,  injections  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (Ac.  nitric,  dilut 
(U.  S.  P.)  f5ij,  Aquffi  Oj.)  may  be  employed,  as  an  adjuvant  to  lithotrity 
(as  has  been  done  oy  Southam,  Harrison,  and  Richardson),  or  alone,  when 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient  forbids  operative  interference,  as  in  the 
well-kno\¥n  case  recorded  by  Sir  Benjamin  C.  Brodie.  A  similar  mode  of 
treatment,  under  the  name  of  lithoclysmv,  has  been  recently  advocated  by 
Dr.  Pignoni.  Injections  of  acetate  of  lead  (gr.  j  to  f^iij)  and  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (^j-ij  to  fSj)  are  favorably  spoken  of  by  Sir  Henry  Thomp- 
son. Oxalate  of  time  calculi  do  not  appear  to  be  amenable  to  any  form  of 
solvent  treatment. 


foi 


LlTHOTRITT. 

Lithotrity,  or  the  operation  of  Crushing  a  Stone  in  the  Bladder^  is  now 
nerally,  and  in  my  opinion  justly,  considered  the  best  mode  of  treatment 
or  any  case  of  vesical  calculus  to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  first  formal 
proposition  to  treat  calculus  in  this  manner  is  usually  attributed  to  Ghnithui- 
sen,  a  Bavarian  surgeon,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1813;  but  a  claim  of 
priority  has  been  advanced,  and  upon  apparently  good  grounds,  for  two 
Italian  surgeons  named  Santorio  and  Ciucci,  who  flourished  in  the  seven- 
teenth  century.^     However  this  may  be,  it  is  to  Civiale  that  is  onqueetioo- 

^  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  zi.,  Jmn.  1841,  p.  270. 
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ablj  due  the  credit  of  giving  the  operation  a  place  amon^  the  recognized 
procedures  of  practical  surgery,  his  first  operation  upon  the  living  subject 
having  been  done  in  the  year  1824.  Since  then  litnotrity  has  l^n  very 
frequently  practised  in  France  and  England,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  our 
own  country ;  and  the  instruments  employed  have  been  brought  to  a  hi^h  de- 
gree of  perfection,  chiefly  through  the  labors  of  Civiale,  Fergusson,  and  Thomp- 
son, aided  by  the  well-known  manufacturers,  Charri^re,  Matthews,  Coxeter, 
and  Weiss.  Two  instruments  are  usually  required:  one  with  the  female 
blade  fenestrated,  for  crushing  stones  or  large  fragments,  and  one  with  both 
blades  plain,  for  reducing  the  smaller  fragments  to  powder ;  the  plain-bladed 
lithotrite  is  often  though  incorrectly  called  the  scoop,  and  is  now  used  by 
Thompson  almost  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  fenestrated  instrument. 
The  blades  of  the  lithotrite  are  rather  wider  than  the  shafU^  (which  should 
be  as  light  and  slender  as  may  be  compatible  with  sufficient  strength),  and 
the  male  blade  should  be  narrower  than  the  female.  The  shaft  and  blades, 
which  are  united  at  an  an^le  of  110^-120^,  should  be  cut  out  of  solid 
pieces  of  steel,  as  they  will  thus  fit  more  accurately  and  be  much  stronger 
than  when  bent  into  shape  from  flat  plates  of  metal.  The  handle  of  Weiss 
and  Thompson's  improved  lithotrite  (Fig.  479),  which  is  probably  the  best 
now  before  the  profession,  is  in  the  form  of  a  grooved  cylinder,  the  force 

Fio.  479. 


Wdst  and  Thompson's  improved  lithotrite.  j 

I 


being  applied  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  the  handle  being  furnished  with  a 
button,  which  by  an  ingenious  mechanism  enables  the  screwing  to  be  in- 
stantly converted  into  a  sliding  motion,  and  vice  versd.  In  Fergusson's  in- 
strument the  force  is  applied  by  means  of  a  rack  and  pinion.    Amussat  em- 


Fio.  480. 


Fergusson's  lithotrite ;  the  male  blade  is  moved  by  a  key. 

ploys  a  lithotrite  (or  lithaclad)  in  which  a  certain  amount  of  lateral  motion 
can  be  given  to  the  male  blade,  thus  rendering  it  more  easy  to  free  the  in- 
strument from  calculous  detritus.  Prof.  Bigelow  employs  a  very  powerful 
lithotrite  with  a  tube  or  groove  between  the  blades,  for  the  injection  of 
water  without  removing  the  instrument. 

Preparatory  Treatment. — For  a  few  days,  at  least,  before  submitting  a 
patient  to  lithotrity,  the  surgeon  should  enjoin  rest  in  a  recumbent  position, 
and  should  adopt  suitable  means  to  bring  the  digestive  system  into  a  good 

^  The  shmft  attached  to  the  male  blade  is  technically  called  the  sliding  rod. 
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condition,  and  to  combat  any  vesical  irritation  that  may  exist,  by  the  use  of 
hip  baths,  anodynes,  demulcents,  etc.  Sir  H.  Thompson  speaks  very  highly 
of  a  decoction  of  the  trUicum  repens,  or  couch-grass,  of  which  he  directa  a 
pint  to  be  taken  in  divided  doses  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  use  of  an 
exclusive  milk-diet  is  recommended  by  Dr.  George  Johnson  and  by  Dr.  8. 
Weir  Mitchell,  of  this  city.  The  urethra  may  also  be  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  instruments  by  the  introduction  first  of  elastic,  and  subsequently  of 
metallic,  bougies  of  gradually  increasing  sizes,  and,  finally,  of  an  ordinary 
sound  with  which  the  stone  may  be  touched  and  some  notion  gained  of  its 
size  and  composition.  If  the  introduction  of  instruments  produces  great 
constitutional  disturbance,  the  operation  should  be  postponed  for  a  short 
time,  until  the  irritable  condition  of  the  urethra  has  been  overcome ;  and  if 
this  cannot  be  done,  the  surgeon  may  be  induced  by  this  circumstance  alone 
to  abandon  crushing  and  resort  to  lithotomy.  The  urine  should  be  ex- 
amined, and  if  it  contain  much  mucus  or  pus,  the  bladder  may  be  washed 
out  (through  a  flexible  catheter)  with  simple  injections  of  tepid  water,  which 
may  be  replaced  by  a  very  weak  solution  of  nitric  acid,  if  there  be  a  copious 
deposit  of  phosphates.  The  conditions  wished  for  and  sought  to  be  obtaxoed 
by  preparatory  treatment  are,  according  to  Thompson,  (1)  a  fairly  capacioufl 
ana  not  very  tender  urethra;  (2)  a  bladder  capable  of  retaining  three  or 
four  ounces  of  urine,  not  very  irritable,  and  yet  with  sufficient  tone  to  be 
able  to  expel  its  contents ;  and  (3)  fisdr  general  health.  With  these  condi- 
tions and  a  stone  of  but  moderate  size  and  hardness,  the  operation  of  lithot- 
rity  offers  an  exceedingly  favorable  prognosis. 

Operation. — Bome  difierence  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  em- 
ploying ansesthetics  in  lithotrity.  If  performed  with  skill  and  delicacy,  the 
operation  is  attended  with  little  or  no  vsin,  and  anseethesia  is  therefore  not 
required  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  There  is,  moreover,  a  certain  advan- 
tage in  operating  without  ether,  in  that  the  surgeon  can  thus  judge  of  the 
irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  extend  or  abridge  the  duration  of  the  ''sit- 
ting" accordingly.  The  operation  itself  may  be  described  as  occupyine 
three  stages,  viz.,  (1)  the  introduction  of  the  lithotrite,  (2)  the  seizing,  and 
(3)  the  crushing  of  the  stone.  The  patient  should  lie  on  lus  back  on  a  firm 
mattress,  with  his  right  side  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  and  the  hips  slightly 
elevated ;  the  thighs  should  be  slightly  flexed  and  supported  upon  pillows, 
and  should  be  sufficiently  separat^  to  allow  the  free  play  of  the  lithotrite 
between  them,  the  knees  being  for  this  purpose  kept  at  leajst  twelve  inches 
apart.  If  the  prostate  be  much  enlarged,  a  firm  cushion  should  be  placed 
beneath  the  pelvis,  so  as  to  raise  this  part  from  four  to  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  shoulders ;  the  stone  thus  rolls  backwards  frx)m  its  position  be- 
hind the  prostate,  and  comes  more  readily  within  the  grasp  of  the  instru- 
ment. If  the  patient  has  passed  his  urine  mthin  half  an  hour  of  the  time 
fixed  for  operating,  three  or  four  ounces  of  tepid  water  may  be  slowly 
injected  through  a  flexible  catheter ;  but  this  is  not  usually  necessary,  and 
the  preliminary  catheterization  is  in  itself  undesirable,  as  prolonging  the 
sitting. 

Irdroduction  of  the  Lithotrite, — The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  Me  of 
the  patient,  holds  the  lithotrite,  previously  warmed  and  well  oiled,  lightly 
in  his  right  hand,  in  a  horizontal  line,  and  in  a  direction  nearly  paraUel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  patient's  body.  The  left  hand  raises  the  penis,  and 
slowly  draws  the  urethra  upwards  over  the  blades  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  allowed  to  enter  by  its  own  weight  as  it  is  gradually  raised  into  a  vertical 
line.  The  lithotrite  thus  reaches  the  bulbous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and 
must  then  be  held  vertically  for  a  few  seconds,  until  the  membranous  por- 
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tion  has  been  traversed,  when,  by  gently  depreseing  the  handle  between 
the  patient's  thighs,  the  blades  of  the  instniment  slowly  rise  through  the 
prostatic  portion  of  the  canal  into  the  bladder.  Sir  H.  Thompson  advises 
that  at  this  time  a  slight  lateral  rotatory  movement  should  be  given  to  the 


1  press  over  the  pubes,  ao  as  to  relax 


lithotrite,  and  that  the  surgeon  shoi 
the  triangular  ligament  of  tne  penis. 
As  the  instrument  enters  the  blad- 
der, its  shafts  form  an  angle  of  20° 
or  30°  with  a  horizontal  plane,  and 
when  the  introduction  is  completed, 
the  urethra  loses  its  curve  and  ia 
brought  into  a  straight  line. 

Finding  and  Seizing  the  Stone. — 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  this 
may  be  done.  Heurteloup's  plan, 
which  was  followed  by  Brodie,  and 
which  has  been  usually  adopted  in 
England,  was  to  depress  the  base  of 
the  bladder  with  the  angle  or  coo- 
vexil^  of  the  lithotritfi,  and  then, 
drawing  back  the  male  blade,  give 
the  instrument  a  tap  or  jerk,  so  as  to 

cause  the  calculus  to  fell  within  its  inroduciion  of  <he  KihotriK.   (Eiucksih.) 

grasp.      The   other   method,   which 

originated  with  Civiale,  is  adopted  by  Thompson,  and  seems  to  me  the  best. 
In  this  method  the  blades  of  the  lithotrite  are  passed  to  about  the  centre  of 
the  bladder,  the  handle  (which  is  attached  to  the  female  blade)  being  lightly 
held  in  the  left  hand,  while  the  sliding-rod  is  worked  with  the  right.  If,  as 
often  happens,  the  stone  is  touched  by  the  instrument  as  it  enters  the  blad- 
der, the  oladea  are  slightly  inclined  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  male  blade 
gently  withdrawn,  and  the  opened  blades  then  inclined  towards  the  stone, 
which  is  readily  caught  betweeu  them  when  the  lithotrite  is  closed.  Under 
other  circumstances,  the  instrument  is  made  to  go  in  search  of  the  calculus, 
hy  opening  the  blades  in  the  centre  of  the  bladder,  turning  them  to  the 
nght,  and  closing;  opening  them  again  in  the  centre,  tumiog  to  the  left, 
and  closine ;  then  repeating  the  same  movements  with  the  handle  of  the 
lithotrite  iTepressed,  and  ao  on  until,  if  necessary,  the  whole  cavity  of  the 
bladder  has  been  explored.  During  the  rotation  of  the  blades  the  handle 
of  the  lithotrite  is  held  steadily  with  the  left  hand,  so  that  the  shaft,  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder,  shall  have  no  motion 
except  upon  its  own  axis,  while  the  blades  are  inclined  in  various  directions 
by  the  rotatory  movement  imparted  by  the  right  hand,  and  greatly  facili- 
tated in  Thompson's  instrument  by  the  cylindrical  shape  of  the  handle. 
The  following  formula  is  given  by  Thompson  as  expressing  the  diSerent 
directions  in  which  the  blades  of  the  instrument  are  to  be  made  to  seek  for 
the  calculus:  Vertical,  right  and  left  incline,  right  and  left  horizontal,  and 
(if  the  prostate  be  enlarged)  right  and  left  reversed  incline,  and  reversed 
vertical.    For  the  reversed  exploration  a  short-bladed  lithotrite  is  preferred. 

In  the  description  given  above,  the  female  blade  is  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
and  the  jaws  of  the  lithotrite  to  be  opened  by  drawing  the  male  blade 
backwards,  but  it  is  oft«n  found  convenient  in  practice  to  fix  the  male  blade 
and  open  the  instrument  by  projecting  the  female  blade. 

Crushing  the  Stone. — When  the  calculus  has  been  seized,  the  surgeon 
rotates  the  lithotrite  a  little,  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  vesical  mucous 
membrane  is  included  in  its  grasp,  and  then  fixes  it  by  drawing  up  the  but- 
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ton  attached  to  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  which  changes  the  sliding  into 
the  screwing  action;  the  stone,  being  now  held  firmly  In  the  centre  of  the 
bladder,  the  screw  is  to  be  turned  slowly  until  the  resistance  yields,  which  it 
will  do  gradually  or  suddenly,  according  to  the  consistence  of  the  calculua. 

Fia.  482. 


The  male  blade  is  then  to  be  drawn  out  (the  screwing  being  for  tliis  purpose 
reconverted  into  the  sliding  motion),  when,  without  altering  in  any  respect 
the  direction  of  the  instrument,  one  of  the  fragments  may  be  picked  up  and 
-g,^^  ^gg  crushed  as  before;  and  this  process  may, 

under  favorable  circumstances,  be  repeated 
two  or  three  times.  The  instrument  is  then 
accurately  closed  and  slowly  drawn  out  by 
reversing  the  steps  by  which  it  was  intro- 
duced. It  is  better  not  to  attempt  too  much 
at  the  first  sitting,  and  Thompson's  rule  ii 
that  the  litbotrite  should  not  remain  in  tbe 
bladder  more  than  two  minutes,  or,  if  tbe 
patient  be  anieethetized,  about  ten  minuUs. 
In  the  first  sitting  it  is  sufficient  to  emA 
the  stone  (which,  if  the  calculus  be  large, 
ifl  best  done  witJi  the  fenestrated  litbotrit^X 
the  pulveriaatitm  of  fragments  being  lefl  fi>r 
subsequent  occasions.  The  sittings,  if  all 
go  well,  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of 
&om  three  to  six  days. 

Sapid  Lithatrity  with  ErMuttion  i  Litfc- 
olapaz;). — The  operation  above  described 
is  the  ordinary  lithotrity,  as  perfected  by 
Civiale,  Fergusson,  and  Tbompeon.  Prot 
Bigelow,  of  Boston,  has,  however,  advised 
that  the  whole  operation  should  be  completed  at  one  sitting,  which  he  do« 
not  hesitate  to  prolong  to  three  or  four  hours.  He  has  devised  special  in- 
struments for  crushing  tbe  stone  and  evacuating  tbe  fiogments.  and  has 
published  a  number  of  cases  in  which  his  operation,  which  he  calls  IMola- 
paxy,  has  been  succeaafiilly  performed.  Successful  operations  by  this  method 
nave  since  been  reported  by  Van  Buren  and  Keyes,  of  New  York,  Tltomp- 
Bon,  Goulson,  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  and  many  other  surgeons. 


DBtclia.  Thi  inuU  poll 
dUdurgcd  Urenlly  by  I 
(UItcb  throu£h  Ihe  ilot  in  i 
/:  Slot  in  Ibi  (enulc  Uidt. 
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After-treatment. — For  at  least  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  after  each 
of  the  earlier  sittings  the  patient  should  lie  in  bed,  and  particularly  avoid 
passing  water  except  in  the  recumbent  posture,  so  as  to  prevent  angular 
iraements  from  falling  upon  the  neck  of  the  bladder  or  becoming  impacted 
in  me  urethra.  He  should  be  warmly  wrapt  up,  and  a  hot  napkm  or  poul- 
tice may  be  applied  over  the  pubes  and  penneum,  an  opium  and  belladonna 
suppository  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The  sharp 
comers  of  the  fragments  are  soon  worn  off  by  the  contact  of  the  urine,  and 


Fio.  484. 


Fio.  486. 


Clover't  evacuating  apparatus. 


Bigelow't  evacuating  apparatus  for  litholapaxy. 
a.  Elastic  bulb  and  glass  receptacle  with  brass  cap  for 
debris.  6.  Rubber  tube  two  feet  in  length,  c.  Evacu- 
ating tube  of  stiver. 


after  two  or  three  sittings  a  considerable  quantity  of  debris  will  be  passed 
whenever  the  patient  makes  water,  or  may  be  withdrawn  in  the  grasp  of  the 

Slain-bladed  lithotrite.  The  final  exploration,  by  which  it  is  designed  to 
etect  and  pulverize  the  last  fragment,  is  best  made  with  a  small,  short- 
bladed  lithotrite,  which  is  successively  directed  to  all  parts  of  the  bladder, 
and  particularly  to  the  pouch  behind  the  prostate.  As  a  test  of  the  com- 
plete removal  of  the  calculus,  W.  J.  Coulson  advises  that  the  patient  should 
take  a  drive  over  a  rough  road,  when,  if  any  fragment  remain,  its  presence 

67 
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will  be  revealed  by  the  irritation  produced  by  the  jolting.  Mr.  Napier  em- 
ploys, for  the  final  exploration,  an  "indicator"  tipped  with  blackened  lead, 
and  Dr.  S.  C.  Duncan  a  nickel-plated  sound  coated  with  lamp-black  and 
collodion :  contact  with  calcareous  matter,  in  either  case,  scrapes  off  the 
coating,  and  restores  the  natural  color  of  the  instrument. 

Washing  out  the  Bladder. — In  ordinary  cases  it  is  probably  wiser,  as  ad- 
vised by  Thompson,  for  the  surgeon  to  content  himself  with  breaking  up 
the  stone,  leaving  the  extrusion  of  detritus  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature; 
but  in  some  instances,  as  for  example,  if  there  be  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate with  retention  of  urine,  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  artificial  means  to  ac- 
complish this  object.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  sufficient  to  use  an  "  evacuating 
catheter,"  provided  with  a  large  eye  near  its  extremity,  through  which  the 
debris  of  the  stone  may  escape,^  but  in  other  cases  it  will  be  better  to  wash 
out  the  bladder  through  a  aouble  catheter,  or  to  employ  one  of  the  inge- 
nious instruments  devised  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  Oover,  Prof.  Dittel,  and 
Prof.  Bigelow. 

Clover's  apparatus  (Fig.  484)  consists  of  an  elastic  bottle,  with  a  glass 
reservoir,  ana  evacuating  tubes  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  the  bottle  b 
filled  with  tepid  water  which  is  slowly  injected  into  the  bladder,  bringiDg 
with  it  as  it  returns  the  detritus,  which  is  detained  in  the  reservoir.  The 
process  may  be  repeated  10  or  12  times  at  each  sitting,  with  great  gentle- 
ness, however,  lest  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bladder  be  injured  oy  the 
eve  of  the  catheter.  Dr.  Gouley,  of  New  York,  has  recently  suggested  that 
the  bottle  of  Clover's  apparatus  may  be  conveniently  replaced  by  an  aspir- 
ator. 

Prof  Dittel,  of  Vienna,  has  suggested  an  ingenious  application  of  the 
siphon  principle  to  the  evacuation  of  detritus  after  lithotrity,  and  his  instru- 
ment appears  to  me  even  better  than  that  of  Clover ;  the  evacuating  catheter 
is  connected  with  a  long,  flexible  siphon  tube  which  reaches  to  a  veaeel 
placed  on  the  floor,  while  an  arrangement  of  valves  permits  water  to  be 
thrown  into  the  bladder,  the  outward  current  depending  upon  the  force  of 
atmospheric  pressure ;  the  advantages  of  this  method  are  tnat  the  bladder 
can  be  more  completely  emptied  than  by  any  other  plan,  while  there  is 
comparatively  little  risk  of  inflicting  injury  upon  the  vesical  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  siphon  principle  is  also  employed  in  the  evacuating  apparatus 
of  Prof  Bigelow  (Fig.  485). 

Accidents  and  Complications  of  Lithotrity. — If  the  lithotritc  be  prop- 
erly employed,  there  can  be  no  danger  of  lacerating  the  urethra  or  injuring 
the  mucous  lining  of  the  bladder ;  it  has  happened  that  the  instrument  hof 
broken  in  attempting  to  crush  a  hard  calculus,  and  should  such  an  unfor- 
tunate event  occur,  there  would  be  no  alternative  to  cutting  into  the  neck 
of  the  bladder  and  extracting  the  foreign  body.  To  prevent  the  posaibilitr 
of  such  an  accident,  every  lithotrite  should  be  tested  before  it  is  used,  by 
crushing  with  it  a  lump  of  sandstone  about  the  size  of  an  English  walnut 

One  of  the  most  annoying  complications  which  can  be  met  with  after  the 
operation  of  lithotrity,  is  the  impaction  of  a  JragToeni  of  calculus  in  the  wrMra 
— an  accident  which  is  usually  traceable  to  the  restlessness  of  the  patient 
and  particularly  to  the  neglect  to  keep  the  recumbent  posture  when  urin- 
atiog.  Apart  from  the  pain  and  local  irritation  produced  bv  the  impacted 
firagment  (which  may  cause  cystitis,  or  abscess  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 


^  After  the  earlier  sittings  these  means  of  artificial  evacuation  should  not  be 
ployed,  for  there  is  then  no  fine  cUbris  to  be  washed  out    If  retention  exUt^  the  urine 
may  be  drawn  off  with  an  ordinary  catheter. 
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urethra,  leading  perhaps  to  urinary  extravasation),  there  is  often  great  con- 
stitutional disturbance,  with  repeated  rigors  and  possibly  the  development 
of  a  pysemic  condition.  The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  event  of  impaction 
occurring,  varies  according  to  the  point  at  which  the  fragment  has  been  ar- 
rested :  should  this  be  in  front  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
the  offending  body  should  be  extracted  through  the  external  meatus  with 
delicate  urethral  forceps,  such  as  Mathieu's  (Fig.  486),  with  a  curette,  or 
with  Civiale's  scoop ;  while  if  lodged  in  the  prostatic  or  membranous  por- 
tion, it  should  be  pushed  back  into  the  bladder  with  a  full-sized  bougie  or 
a  stream  of  water  directed  through  a  catheter  with  an  open  end,  or,  if  these 
means  &il,  should  be  removed  through  an  incision  in  the  median  line  of  the 
perineum ;  under  these  circumstances,  it  might  be  well  to  convert  the  opera- 
tion into  what  has  been  named  by  Dolbeau,  perineal  lithotrUyy  reducing  the 
remaining  fragments  to  a  sufficient  size  to  enable  them  to  be  extracted 
through  the  wound. 

Other  complications  of  lithotrity  (which,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  this 
operation,  but  may  follow  the  use  of  a  simple  bougie  or  catheter)  are  ure- 
thral feuetf  hoBmaturia,  and  inflammation  of  the  bl<mder,  prostate,  or  testis: 
these  will  be  considered  hereafter.    Retention  of  urine  is  another  complica- 

Pio.  486. 


^ 


Urethral  Forceps. 


tion  which  not  unfrequently  occurs,  particularly  in  old  persons,  and  which, 
on  account  of  the  insidious  manner  in  which  it  is  developed,  should  be  care- 
fully watched  for ;  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  true  condition  is  masked  by 
apparent  incontinence ;  the  treatment  consists  in  using  the  catheter  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  until  the  natural  tone  of  the  bladder  is  restored. 

Statisticf  of  Lithotrity. — ^The  statistical  results  of  lithotrity,  in  the  hands 
of  any  operator,  will  necessarily  vary  very  much  according  to  the  good  or 
bad  judgment  which  he  exercises  in  die  selection  of  his  cases,  and,  as  justly 
remarked  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  unless  the  surgeon  can  arrive  at  an  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  the  nature  and  size  of  the  stone  (and,  I  may  add,  of  the 
condition  of  the  urinary  organs  of  his  patient),  it  is  probably  safer  to  avoid 
lithotrity  entirely,  and  uniS)rmly  resort  to  lithotomy.  But  if  an  accurate 
diagnosis  can  be  made,  the  risk  to  life,  in  suitable  cases,  is,  I  think,  certainly 
less  (in  the  case  of  an  adult)  if  the  stone  be  crushed  than  if  it  be  removed 
by  cutting :  to  establish  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  experience  of 
those  surgeons  who  have  practised  the  operation  most  freauently,  and 
who  may  therefore  be  suppc«ed  to  have  brought  it  to  its  hignest  state  of 
perfection.  Omitting  Civiale's  cases  (the  record  of  which  is  considered  in- 
accurate by  many  of  those  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject), 
the  experience  in  lithotrity  upon  male  adults  of  Brodie,  Fergusson,  Keith, 
Thompson,  and  Cadge,  may  he  summed  up  in  the  following  table : — 
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Brodie 116  cases,     9  deaths,  or    7.83  per  cent. 

Fergusson 109     "       12  "      11  " 

Keith  (of  Aberdeen)       .        .        .  116    "         7  "        6.03        " 

Thompson 422    "       32  "        7.58        »' 

Cadge 86    "         8  *'        9.30       " 

Aggregate 848    "       68  "        8.02        " 

These  results,  it  will  be  seen,  are  very  satisfactory  ;  they  cannot,  of  course, 
be  in  any  way  compared  with  the  results  of  lithotomy — and  still  less  vith 
those  of  lithotomy  since  the  introduction  of  the  crushing  method ;  for  lithot- 
rity  is  now  confessedly  chosen  for  the  most  favorable,  and  lithotomy  for  the 
least  ^Ekvorable,  cases.  An  approximate  judgment  as  to  the  actual  benefits 
derived  from  the  introduction  of  lithotrity,  may,  however,  be  arrived  at  bj 
comparing  the  mortality  in  all  cases  of  stone  submitted  to  operation  by  those 
who  practise  both  methods,  with  that  of  cases  in  the  hands  of  surgeons  who 
employ  lithotomy  only :  from  such  a  comparison  it  appears  that  the  death- 
rate,  in  cases  of  adult  males,  is  reduced  nearly  six  per  cent,  by  the  adoption 
of  the  former  course: — 

1216  cases  operated  on  by  both  methods,  by  Fergusson,  Keith,  Thompson,  and  Cadge, 

gave  180  deaths,  or  14.81  per  cent. 
799  cases  operated  on  by  lithotomy  exclusively,  collected  by  Thompson,  gave  161 

deaths,  or  20.15  per  cent. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  a  considerable  gain  is  derived  by  resorting  to  lithotrity 
in  suitable  cases ;  and  it  is  surely,  therefore,  the  surgeon's  duty  to  employ 
the  crushing  rather  than  the  cutting  method,  whenever  the  former  is  not 
positively  contra-indicated. 

CircumstaneeB  which  forbid  a  Resort  to  Lithotrity. — ^These  have  regard 
to  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  nature  and  size  of  the  stone,  the  condition  of 
the  urinary  organs,  and  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health. 

1.  Age. — In  the  first  place,  lithotrity  is  contra-indicated  in  the  treatment 
of  children  below  the  age  of  pvherty:  the  grounds  for  this  assertion  are  that 
(1)  the  urethra  is  too  small  at  this  age  to  permit  the  free  play  of  an  in- 
strument of  sufficient  strength ;  (2)  the  bladder  is  placed  so  high — ^in  the 
abdomen  rather  than  in  the  pelvis — as  to  render  the  use  of  the  lithotrite 
difficult  and  not  very  safe ;  (3)  children  do  not  bear  with  impunity  the 
frequent  repetition  of  operations  required  in  the  various  sittings  of  lithotrity ; 
(4)  the  operation  can  scarcely  be  performed  in  children  without  the  aid  ot 
ancEsthesia  (which  is  in  itself  undesirable) ;  and  (5)  lithotomy  is  such  a  suc- 
cessful procedure  in  early  life  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  any  other  mode  oi 
treatment  to  compete  with  it.  I  know  of  no  extended  statistics  of  lUhoM^ 
in  children,  but  Guersant  reports  40  cases  (5  of  them,  however,  in  girls ;. 
with  7  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  17i  per  cent.  Several  cases,  moreover,  re- 
quired subsequent  lithotomy.  His  lithotomies  number  100,  with  14  deaths, 
and  his  total  number  of  cases,  treated  by  both  methods,  140,  with  21  deaths, 
or  a  mortality  of  15  per  cent.  Thus,  even  in  his  own  hands,  lithotrity  (in 
children)  has  been  less  successful  than  lithotomy,  while  the  results  of  die 
latter  operation,  when  indiscriminately  applied  to  all  cases  under  paberty, 
have  been  still  more  favorable,  1028  cases  collected  by  Thompson  giving 
but  68  deaths,  or  a  mortality  of  less  than  7  per  cent.  Comparing  these 
figures  with  those  given  in  the  preceding  pages,  we  find  that  indiscrtmnatr 
liihotmny^  in  children,  is  safer  even  than  litnoMy,  in  selected  eases  in  adults  ; 
and  thaty  on  the  other  hand,  lithotrity,  in  selected  eases  in  children,  is  not  much 
less  dangerous  than  indiscriminaie  lithotomy  in  adtdts.    Hence,  the  inference 
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seems  to  me  inevitable,  that  an  age  below  puberty  is  a  positive  eontra-indi- 
cation  to  lithotrity. 

2.  NcUure  and  Size  of  the  Stone, — No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  upon 
these  points,  but  it  may  be  said,  in  general  terms,  that  in  the  case  of  hard 
calculi  (as  of  oxalate  of  lime),  one  inch  is  the  maximum  diameter  which 
admits  of  crushing,  and  for  lithotrity  to  be  properly  applied  to  a  mulberry 
calculus  of  this  size,  all  the  other  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  favor- 
able ;  in  the  case  of  uric  acid,  and  particularly  of  phosphatic  calculi,  this 
limit  may  be  somewhat  exceeded,  but  even  in  dealing  with  such  stones,  if 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  lithotomy  will  usually  be  a  safer 
operation  than  lithotrity.  Two  inches  would  be  the  maximum,  even  if  the 
calculus  were  phosphatic  and  the  bladder  healthy — a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances which  is  not  very  likely  to  occur.  The  existence  of  multiple 
calculi  is  in  itself  no  contra-indication  to  lithotrity ;  on  the  contrary,  if,  as 
then  usually  happens,  the  calculi  be  small,  the  operation  of  crushing  may 
be  considered  as  having  been  partially  accomplished  by  nature ;  if,  however, 
the  stones  be  numerous  and  large,  lithotomy  would  undoubtedly  be  a  safer 
procedure.  K  the  calculus  be  adherent  or  encysted^  lithotrity  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question. 

3.  Condition  of  the  Urinary  Organs. — Several  circumstances  require  con- 
sideration under  this  head. 

(1.)  Stricture  of  the  Urethra  is  almost  always  a  contra-indication  to  lithot- 
rity, though  Sir  Henry  Thompon  has  shown  that  the  crushing  operation 
may  occasionally  be  successfully  resorted  to  in  these  cases,  the  stricture 
being  of  course  submitted  to  dilatation  as  a  preliminary  measure ;  in  the 
lar^  majority  of  instances,  however,  and  certainly  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  of  operators,  lithotomy  either  by  the  lateral  or  median  method, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  stone,  would  be  a  preferable  procedure  in  cases 
of  this  kmd. 

(2.)  Enlargement  of  the  Prostate  is  not  in  itself  a  contra-indication  to 
lithotrity,  though  it  renders  the  operation  more  difficult,  and  requires  the 
use  of  Clover's  apparatus  or  some  similar  contrivance  to  aid  in  the  evacua- 
tion of  detritus ;  if,  however,  the  enlargement  be  complicated  with  an  irri- 
table condition  of  the  bladder,  lithotomy  should  be  preferred,  particularly 
if  the  calculus  be  of  considerable  size. 

(3.)  Atony,  or  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder,  is  usually  thought  to  contra- 
indicate  lithotrity,  but  does  not,  in  the  judgment  of  Sir  H.  Thompson,  whose 
opinion  upon  this  point  is  entitled  to  great  respect.  If,  however,  the  stone 
be  large,  m  a  case  of  atonv  of  the  bladder,  the  crushing  operation  should 
probably  not  be  performed. 

f  4.)  A  SacculcUed  (Condition  of  the  Bladder,  if  it  could  be  detected  before- 
hand, would  ordinarily  contra-indicate  lithotrity,  on  account  of  the  proba- 
bility of  fragments  becoming  lodged  in  the  sacculi,  where  they  would  produce 
irritation,  and  might  elude  the  efforts  of  the  surgeon  to  find  and  dispose  of 
them.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  by  using  Dittel's  siphon  arrangement, 
much  of  this  difficulty  might  be  avoided. 

(*^-)  OyBtitis,  if  present  m  an  aggravated  degree,  may  be  a  bar  to  the  per- 
formance of  lithotrity.  If  the  urine  be  load^  with  mucus,  or,  still  worse, 
with  pus,  and  the  introduction  of  the  sound  be  productive  of  great  pain  and 
irritation,  lithotomy  will  usually  be  the  better  operation.  If,  however,  the 
stone  be  small  and  friable,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  lessen  the  irritability 
of  the  bladder  by  keeping  the  patient  in  bed  and  daily  injecting  tepid  water, 
as  advis^  by  Brodie,  when,  if  this  plan  succeeds,  lithotrity  may  perhaps  be 
.<9afely  resorted  to.  When  cystitis  occurs  during  treatment  by  lithotrity, 
Thompson  advises  that  the  patient  should  be  etherized,  the  fragments  of 
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stone  freely  crushed,  and  the  debris  evacuated  by  means  of  Clover's  appa- 
ratus. 

(6.)  MalignarU  Disease  of  the  Bladder  would  certainly  diminish  the 
chances  of  successful  lithotrity,  but  would  still  more  positively  contra-indi- 
cate  lithotomy ;  if  the  stone  in  such  a  case  were  friable  and  of  moderate  eize, 
it  would,  I  think,  be  justifiable  to  crush  it,  merely  as  a  palliative  measure. 

(7.)  Organic  Disease  of  the  Kidney,  as  eviaenced  oy  the  presence  of 
albumen  and  tube-casts  in  the  urine,  is  usually  considered  to  contra-indicate 
the  performance  of  lithotrity.  It  undoubtedly  renders  the  prognosis  of  the 
case  very  gloomy,  and  it  is  even  a  question  whether  any  operation  should 
be  performed  under  these  circumstances.  If  in  any  case  of  this  kind  it  be 
determined  to  attempt  the  removal  of  the  stone,  and  the  surgeon  has  to 
choose  between  lithotrity  and  lithotomy,  his  decision  should,  I  think,  be 
chiefly  guided  by  the  character  of  the  calculus;  if  this  be  such  that  the 
bladder  can  prooably  be  cleared  in  one  or  two  sittings,  the  crushing  opera- 
tion should  be  preferred ;  but  under  opposite  circumstances,  lithotomy  would 
be  the  safer  procedure. 

(8.)  A  Tendency  to  the  Development  of  Urethral  Fever  is,  I  think,  a  posi- 
tive contra-indication  to  lithotrity ;  if  the  surgeon  finds  that  a  rigor,  with 
subsequent  febrile  disturbance,  follows  every  introduction  of  an  instrument 
into  the  bladder  (and  this  can  be  tested  by  the  preliminary  use  of  bougies), 
all  idea  of  crushing  the  calculus  had  better  be  abandoned,  and  lithotomy 
resorted  to  instead.  K  lithotomy  be  persisted  in  under  these  circumstances, 
the  operation  will  not  improbably  be  followed  by  deep-seated  suppuration, 
pysemia,  and  perhap  death. 

4.  Oeneral  Conaition  of  the  Patient. — K  the  health  of  the  patient  be 
feeble,  and  his  strength  failing,  without  there  being  any  special  disease  of 
the  urinary  organs,  lithotrity  is  unquestionably  prererable  to  lithotomy,  and 
should  be  performed  if  the  size  of  the  stone  permits.  This  condition  is  not 
unfrequently  met  with  in  old  people,  whose  constitutional  powers  seem  to 
have  deteriorated,  without  any  particular  lesion  being  present  to  account 
for  the  change.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  be  of  a  nervous,  anxious, 
and  irritable  disposition,  the  length  of  time  which  the  successive  sittings  of 
lithotrity  necessarily  occupy  constitutes  in  itself  an  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion, and  in  a  doubtful  case  may  serve  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  lithotomy, 
which  rids  the  patient  at  once  of  the  source  of  his  discomfort 


Lithotomy. 

Lithotomy,  or  the  operation  of  Gutting  into  the  Bladder  to  Extract  a  Stone, 
is  the  remaining  resource  in  all  cases  (among  patients  of  the  male  sex )  not 
admitting  of  lithotrity ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  mode  of  treatment  to  be  adopted 
in  all  cases  below  the  age  of  puberty,  and  in  a  certain  proportion,  variously 
estimated  by  authors  at  from  one-half  to  one-sixth,  of  the  remainder ;  hence 
every  surgeon  who  sees  a  fair  proportion  of  both  youthful  and  adult  patients, 
will  have  to  cut  at  least  twice  for  each  time  that  he  crushes  once. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  give  any  account  of  the  history  of  lithotomy,  for 
which  I  would  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  John  Bell,  but  to  describe 
the  principal  operative  procedures  which  are  in  use  at  the  present  day, 
beginning  with  the  ordinary  lateral  method,  which  is  essentially  that  intro- 
duced by  Cheselden,  and  considering  subsequently  the  median^  iikUertil,  and 
other  forms  of  operation,  and  the  circumstances  by  which,  in  my  judgment 
each  is  specially  indicated. 
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Preparatory  Treatment — It  is  seldom,  if  ever,  that  there  is  any  necessity 
for  an  immediate  resort  to  lithotomy ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  usually 
ample  time  for  the  surgeon  to  satisfy  himself,  b^  careful  and  repeated  sound- 
ing, and  by  chemical  and  microscopical  examination  of  the  urine,  as  to  the 
nature,  size,  and  relations  of  the  calculus,  the  condition  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, and  any  other  points  which  it  may  be  necessary  to  investigate,  in  order 
to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to  the  state  of  his  patient.  An  important 
question,  which  occasionally  arises  in  practice,  is  whether  the  surgeon  should 
operate  in  every  case,  provided  that  the  patient  desire  it — giving  him  the 
"  ghost  of  a  chance,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called — or  whether  the  operation 
should  be  declined  whenever  the  surgeon's  experience  and  judgment  lead 
him  to  believe  that  operative  interference  can  be  productive  of  no  benefit. 
The  latter  course  is,  I  think,  the  one  to  be  pursued;  the  case  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  of  amputation  for  injury,  or  herniotomy,  or  colotomy  for 
imperforate  rectum,  or  even  tracheotomy  for  croup.  In  those  cases  the  pa- 
tient is  in  imminent  danger,  and  the  operation,  even  if  it  do  not  avert,  will 
at  least  not  hasten  death ;  but  in  lithotomy,  as  in  ovariotomy,  in  the  excision 
of  tumors  from  the  parotid  region,  and  in  other  operations  for  diseases  not 
attended  with  immediate  risk,  if  the  surgeon's  interference  do  not  cure,  it 
will  certainly  kill ;  hence,  in  any  case  of  vesical  calculus,  if,  after  careful 
examination  and  deliberate  reflection,  the  surgeon  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  patient  will,  in  all  human  probability,  not  survive  the  operation, 
that  operation  should,  in  my  judgment,  be  positively  declined. 

Fortunately  this  contingency  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  it  is  almost  always 
possible  (unless  the  case  be  complicated  by  far  advanced  renal  disease)  to 
Dring  the  patient  into  a  fit  state  for  operation,  by  enforcing  rest  for  a  week 
or  ten  days  previously,  and  by  adopting  means  to  bring  the  digestive  func- 
tions into  a  good  state,  and  to  lessen  or  relieve  any  existing  irritation  of  the 
urinary  organs  (see  page  893).  A  full  dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  given 
on  the  previous  day,  and  a  simple  enema  a  short  time  before  the  operation, 
so  that  the  awkward  accident  of  the  patient's  defecating  over  the  surgeon's 
hand  may  be  avoided,  and  that  the  rectum,  being  empty,  may  be  less  ex- 
posed to  the  risk  of  being  wounded.  It  is  well  also,  in  the  case  of  an  adult, 
to  have  the  perineum  shaved  before  the  patient  is  brought  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  aneesthetic. 

Lateral  Lithotomy. 

For  the  performance  of  lateral  lithotomy  a  firm  operating  table  is  required, 
of  rather  less  than  the  ordinary  height,  so  that  when  the  surgeon  kneels  or 
sits  before  it  his  breast  shall  be  about  on  a  level  with  the  patient's  buttocks. 
Four  as9utant8  are  required — one  to  hold  the  staff,  one  to  give  the  anaes- 
thetic, and  two  to  fix  the  patient's  limbs,  one  on  either  side.  Many  operators 
prefer  to  have  a  fifth  assistant  to  hand  the  instruments,  but  if  the  surgeon 
adopt  the  kneeling  posture  (which  I  think  the  best),  the  instruments  may 
be  conveniently  placed  within  hb  own  reach,  on  a  tray  upon  the  floor. 

Instruments. — ^The  instruments  required  are  a  staff,  a  simple  straight  bis- 
toury or  scalpel,  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  patient,  a  probe- 
pointed  knife,  two  or  three  pairs  of  forceps,  a  scoop,  and  a  large  long-nozzled 
•yrinee.  It  is  well,  in  addition,  to  have  within  reach  a  blunt  gorget,  a 
searcher,  and  a  lithotomy  tube. 

The  gtaff  should  be  boldly  curved,  and  of  as  large  a  size  as  the  urethra 
will  adroit.  It  should  have  a  deep  and  smoothly-finished  groove  on  the 
left  side,  or  (which  I  prefer)  in  the  middle  line  of  its  convexity,  beginning 
two  or  three  inches  above  the  commencement  of  the  curve,  and  terminating 
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abruptly  in  a  right  angle  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  extremity  of 
the  instrument.  In  using  the  common  staff,  the  groove  of  which  becomes 
gradually  shallower,  till  it  ends  on  the  surface,  there  is  great  risk  of  the 


Fig.  487. 


Lithotomy  staff,  with  groove  on  the  back. 

knife  slipping  off  and  wounding  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder.  The 
handle  of  the  staff  should  be  broad  and  roughened,  so  as  to  give  the  assistant 
who  holds  it  a  firm  grasp  of  the  instrument. 

The  particular  form  of  the  knives  used  in  lithotomy,  may  vary  with  the 
fancy  of  the  operator.  Almost  every  distinguished  lithotomist  buEis  devised 
some  special  form  of  instrument,  wnich  bears  his  name,  but,  for  my  own 
part,  I  do  not  know  of  any  which  is  better  than  the  common  straight  bis- 
toury, which  is  found  in  every  "  minor  operating-case."  The  probe-pointed 
knife  is  usefiil  in  case  it  is  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  incbion  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  staff. 

The  forceps  should  be  of  various  sizes  and  shapes,  some  straight  and  some 
curved.     It  is  better,  I  think,  to  have  the  blaaes  fenestrated,  which  gives 

Fio.  488. 


Open-bladed  lithotomy  forceps. 

more  room  and  diminishes  the  weight  of  the  instrument,  and  the  blades  may 
be  lined  with  linen  (as  advised  by  Liston),  thus  allowing  extraction  to  he 
effected  without  the  application  of  so  much  force  as  to  endanger  the  crush- 
ing of  the  calculus. 

The  scoop,  well  curved  and  of  a  moderate  size,  should  be  firmly  fixed  in 
a  roughened  handle,  to  prevent  its  slipping. 

Fig.  489. 


Lithotomy  scoop. 


The  syringe  should  have  a  capacity  of  at  least  half  a  pint,  and  may  be 
made  of  gutta-percha  or  of  metal. 

The  blunt  gorget,  which  is  often  combined  with  the  scoop,  should  be  probe- 
pointed,  and  is  used  to  guide  the  introduction  of  the  forceps  when  the  peri* 
neum  is  too  deep  for  the  finger  to  reach  the  bladder.     The  searcher  is  merely 
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a  sound  of  slight  curve,  while  the  tuhe,  which  is  introduced  through  the 
wound  in  case  of  hemorrhage,  may  be  made  either  of  silver,  or  of  gum-elastic^ 


Fig.  490. 


Tube  for  plugging  the  wound  in  lithotomy. 

and  should  be  rounded  at  the  end,  with  large,  laterally-placed  eyes,  and 
rings  at  the  outer  extremity  to  admit  the  tapes  by  which  it  is  held  in  place. 

Operation. — The  operation  is  thus  performed:  The  patient  being  tho- 
roughly etherized  (with  his  rectum  empty,  and  his  perineum  shaved),  the 
surgeon  usually  injects  a  few  ounces  of  tepid  water  into  the  bladder  (though 
this  is  not  absolutely  necessary),  and  then  introduces  the  staff,  with  which, 
used  as  a  sound,  he  should  recognize  the  presence  of  the  stone.  If  this  can- 
not be  done,  the  staff  is  withdrawn  and  an  ordinary  sound  introduced,  when, 
if  the  stone  still  cannot  be  found,  the  operation  must  be  postponed.  This 
is  a  well-established  rule  of  surgery,  and  should  be  inflexibly  adhered  to ; 
for  (1)  the  stone,  if  small,  may  have  been  spontaneously  evacuated  upon 
some  occasion  of  the  patient's  passing  water ;  (2)  it  may  have  become  caught 
in  some  pouch  or  sac  of  the  bladder,  from  which  it  cannot  be  dislodged ;  or 
(3)  the  instruments  may  not  have  entered  the  bladder  at  all,  but  may  have 
gone  through  some  false  passage  into  the  recto-vesical  space ;  under  any  of 
which  circumstances  the  operation,  if  persisted  in,  could  out  result  in  injury 
to  the  patient  and  in  the  utter  discomiiture  to  the  operator.  It  is  safer,  in- 
deed, unless  the  surgeon's  skill  should  enable  him  to  be  sure  that  the  staff 
is  actually  in  the  bladder,  not  to  proceed  with  the  operation  unless  the  stone 
can  be  touched  with  this  instrument,  as  well  as  with  the  sound. 

The  staff  having  been  introduced,  the  patient  is  brought  to  the  foot  of  the 
table,  with  his  buttocks  projecting  over  the  end,  and  is  secured  in  the  "  litho- 
tomy position  "  by  fastening  together  his  hands  and  feet  with  bandages,  or 
with  leather  straps  provided 

for  the  purpose.      Assistants  Fio.  491. 

then  take  charge  of  the  limbs 
on  either  side,  and  expose  the 
perineum  by  drawing  the  thighs 
outwards  and  backwards.  The 
surgeon  now  fixes  the  staff  in 
the  wav  in  which  he  wishes  it 
to  be  held,  and  intrusts  it  to 
an  assistant,  who,  standing  on 
the  patient's  left  side,  holds  it 
firmly  in  his  right  hand,  while 
with  the  left  he  draws  aside  the 
patient's  scrotum.  It  is  this 
assistant's  duty  to  keep  the  staff 
exactly  as  tne  operator  has 
fixed  it,  until  he  is  directed  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  bladder. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which 
the  staffmay  be  fixed.  Liston's 
plan,  which  I  think  much  the 
Dttt,  was  to  hook  the  staff  firmly  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  draw  it  almost 
vertically  upwards,  and  exactly  in  the  median  line,  thus  obtaining  a  point 


Position  of  patient  and  line  of  incision  In  lateral  lithotomy. 
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d'appui  which  inaures  the  Bteadmess  of  the  inetrumetit,  and  widening  the 
space  between  the  urethra  and  the  rectum.  Many  eurgeona,  however,  be- 
lieve that  the  operation  is  rendered  easier  by  turning  the  staff  a  little  to  the 
left,  and  by  matcing  its  convexity  bulge  into  the  perineum. 

The  surgeon  now,  casting  a  glance  to  see  that  all  his  instruments  are  in 
readiness,  sits,  or,  which  I  much  prefer,  kneels  on  hia  right  knee  before  the 
patient,  and  introduces  a  finger  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  insure  the  contrac- 
tion of  this  tube,  and,  at  the  same  time,  fix  in  his  mind  the  relative  positions 
of  the  staff,  prostate,  rectum,  and  tuber  ischii.  Holding  the  kniie  lightly  but 
firmly  as  a  pen  between  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand,  he  now  begins  hia  incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  raphe  and  (accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  perineum)  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in  front 
of  the  anus,  and  cuts  onliquely  downwards  and  outwards  to  a  point  below  and 
between  the  anus  and  tul>ero3ity  of  the  ischium,  but  rather  nearer  the  latier 
than  the  former.  This  incision  should  divide  the  skin  and  superficial  ia£ci& 
and  fat,  and  should  be  rather  deeper  below  than  above;  the  left  forefinger 
is  next  placed  in  the  wound  so  as  to  press  down  the  rectum  and  feel  for  tbe 
staff,  which  is  soon  reached  by  making  a  few  light  touches  with  the  edge  of 
the  kniie,  dividing  tbe  transvereus  perinei,  and  opening  the  triangular  space 


between  the  accelerator  unam  and  erector  penis  muscles.  The  fingernail 
is  pressed  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  at  as  low  a  point  as  can  be  felt,  and 
upon  the  nail  the  point  of  the  knife  is  introduced,  so  as  to  open  the  mem- 
branous part  of  the  urethra ;  the  surgeon  then  drops  the  handle  of  his  knift 
a  little,  BO  aa  to  fix  it  firmly  beneath  the  knuckle  of  the  index  finger,  and 
turning  the  blade  half  sideways  (hleralmng  the  knife)  and  slightly  depress- 
ing its  handle,  pushes  it  Bt«adily  onwards  along  the  groove  of  the  staff 
(which  it  must  never  leave),  following  it  constantly  with  the  left  forefinger 
to  protect  the  rectum,  until  the  cessation  of  resistance  and  the  escape  of 
urine  show  that  the  bladder  bad  been  reached;  the  knife  is  then  caulioiiFly 
withdrawn,  still  lateralized,  and  kept  closely  to  the  staff,  so  as  not  to  enlarge 
the  incision.' 
The  surgeon  now  lays  down  his  knife,  and  placing  his  left  forefinger  niow 

'  Furneaui  Jordan  introducee  b  knife  with  a  concealed  blade,  and,  havioc  ramoTsd 
the  atatr,  inciaet  tbe  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder  in  an  anterior  direcUoo. 
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the  staff,  insinuates  it  by  a  twisting  movement  into  the  bladder,  between  the 
concavity  of  the  staff  and  the  roof  of  the  urethra;  by  observing  this  precaution, 
there  is  no  danger  of  the  surgeon  pushing  die  neck  of  the  bladder  before 
him,  and  thrusting  his  finger  into  the  recto-vesical  space.  The  stone  is 
usually  felt  lying  at  the  end  of  the  staff.  If  the  perineum  be  very  deep  and 
the  prostate  much  enlarged,  the  surgeon's  finger  mav  not  be  long  enough  to 
zeach  the  bladder,  and  then  the  blunt  gorget  must  be  substituted,  being  in- 
troduced by  cautiously  pushing  it  along  the  groove  of  the  staff.  The  finger 
having  entered  the  bladder,  the  surgeon  directs  his  assistant  to  withdraw  the 
«taff,  and  then,  while  selecting  the  forceps  which  he  is  going  to  use,  dilates 
the  incision  of  the  prostate  by  pressing  his  finger  in  different  directions ;  the 
forceps  are  next  introduced  closed,  along  and  above  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  nnger,  which  is  slightly  withdrawn  as  the  forceps  enter;  the  forceps 
having  touched  the  stone,  are  opened,  one  blade  being  depressed  against  ine 
wall  of  the  bladder,  when  the  calculus  will  commonly  fall  into  the  grasp  of 
the  instrument;  the  left  forefinger  is  now  placed  upon  the  stone,  rectifying 
its  position,  if  necessary,  so  as  to  make  its  long  axis  correspond  to  the  line 
of  the  wound,  and  extraction  is  then  effected,  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of 
the  pelvis,  with  a  slow,  swaying,  to-and-fro  movement,  such  as  obstetricians 
eniploy  in  applying  the  forceps  to  the  foetal  head. 

In  some  cases  it  is  more  convenient  to  lay  aside  the  forceps,  and  effect 
extraction  with  the  scoop  employed  as  a  vectis;  should,  unfortunately,  the 
stone  be  broken  in  extraction,  the  scoop 

must   likewise  be  used  to  remove  the  ^lo-  49^- 

fragments.  After  the  calculus  has  been 
extracted,  the  surgeon  again  introduces 
his  finger  (or  the  searcher,  if  the  per- 
ineum be  deep  and  the  bladder  saccu- 
lated), and  makes  a  careftil  exploration 
to  ascertain  if  there  is  another  stone  re-  p^j^j^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,,^p  .„  extracting 
maining,  such  being  cautiouslv  dealt  .tone.  (Ewchsbn.) 

with  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first. 

When  all  calculous  matter  has  been  removed,  the  surgeon,  as  a  matter  of 
precaution,  washes  out  the  bladder  through  the  wound  with  a  syringeful  of 
tepid  water,  and  then  having  seen  that  there  is  no  hemorrhage,  has  the 
patient  untied  and  placed  in  bed. 

After-treatment. — ^This  is  sufficiently  simple.  The  bed  must  be  protected 
with  India-rubber  cloth  covered  with  a  folded  sheet  or  blanket,  to  absorb 
the  urine  (which  of  course  flows  through  the  wound),  the  sheet  being  fre- 
quently changed,  so  as  to  keep  the  patient  dry  and  comfortable.  For  a  day 
or  two  the  urine  escapes  entirely  by  the  wound,  then  probably  for  a  few 
hours  by  the  urethra  (owing  to  the  swelling  of  the  deep  part  of  the  inci- 
sion), and  then  again  partly  by  the  wound  in  gradually  decreasing  quanti- 
ties as  the  healing  process  continues.  No  dressing  should  be  applied  as  long 
as  any  water  escapes  through  the  perineum,  but  aner  this  the  incision  may  be 
treated  as  a  superficial  wound  in  any  other  situation.  Opium  may  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  form  of  a  suppository,  to  relieve  pain  and  insure  sleep, 
the  diet  and  general  treatment  of  the  patient  being  adapted  to  his  consti- 
tutional condition* 

Yaiiationfl. — ^The  operation  of  lateral  lithotomy,  as  above  described,  is 
varied  in  different  ways  by  many  surgeons ;  thus  as  regards  the  staff,  many, 
as  already  mentioned,  have  the  groove  on  the  left  side,  and  project  the  in- 
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Btniment  into  the  perineum;  Aston  Key  employed  a  stntight  etaff,  and 

Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  usee  one  which  is  not  curved  but  r^ctasguUr ;  the 
latter  instrument  has  been  further  modified  bj 
FiQ.  494.  Fig.  495.        Hutchinfion.bymakingthestaffhollowandadd- 

ing  a  stopcock,  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  cath- 
eter. Still  more  complicated  forms  of  apparatus 
have  been  devised  by  Earle,  N,  R,  Smith,  Cor- 
bett,  Wood,  and  Avery,  designed  to  render  it 
impossible  for  the  sui^eon  to  miss  the  groove 
of  the  staff  in  making  his  incision.  Instead 
of  using  the  same  hiifa  for  the  deep  as  for  the 
superficial  part  of  the  wound,  some  surgeons 
employ  a  probe-pointed  or  beaked  knife  after 
opening  the  urethra,  while  others  prefer  tbe 
eutiing  gorget  (Fig.  494),  and  still  others  the 
lithotame  caehS  (Fig.  495) ;  excellent  operatiuus 
have  been  done  with  each  of  these  instruments, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  decry  their  iiBefulnesB 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  feel  that  the  pro- 
cedure is  thereby  rendered  easier  or  safer;  but 
for  my  own  part  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the 
simple  bistoury,  and  think  it  an  advantage 
not  to  have  to  change  the  instrument  during  the 
operation. 

In  conunon  with  most  surgical  writers  of 
the  present  day,  I  have  advised  a  very  limited 
incigion  of  the  proglale  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
tbe  wound  to  be  subsequently  dilated  with 
the  finger — and  I  certainly  believe  this  to  be 
the  b^t  mode  of  practice;  other  surgcuns, 
however,  as  Teevan,  recommend  a  free  divi- 
sion of  the  prostate,  and  believe  that  by  this 
course  they  increase  the  probability  of  a  suc- 
cesstul  result.  I  have  not  advised  the  introdDC- 
tion  of  the  lithotomy  fufre  in  cases  uncompli- 
cated by  hemorrhage,  but  many  surgn>iia 
employ  it  in  every  instance,  partly  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  clots  in  the  wound,  and 
partly  with  the  idea  that  its  use  diminishes  the 

........... ..u™.,,       r™.v^u.c.       risk  of  urinary   infiltration;  I  do  not   think 

(orgct.  liihtitmt  catu.    >t  neccssary  in  ordinary  cases,  but  there  is  no 

particular  objection  to  its  employment,  and, 

if  the  surgeon  cannot  see  bis  patient  at  short  intervals  after  the  operadcn, 

its  use  may  be  proper  as  a  measure  of  precaution. 

Diffionltiea  in  the  Operation. — The  most  difficult  part  of  tbe  a[>er&tioD, 
in  the  case  of  children,  is  to  reach  the  bladder,  the  extraction  of  the  stone 
being  then  usually  effected  without  any  trouble.  If  the  rule  which  has 
been  given,  to  pass  the  finger  between  the  upper  surface  of  tbe  staff  and  the 
roof  of  the  urethra,  be  followed,  there  will  be  little  risk  of  missing  the 
bladder.  If,  however,  the  finger  be  thrust  in  from  below,  it  may  readily  tear 
across  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra,  and,  pushing  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  before  it,  enter  the  rccto-vesical  space.  If  such  an  accident  should 
happen,  and  should  be  noticed  before  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  the  surgran 
may  retrace  his  steps,  and,  fixing  the  knife  firmly  in  the  groove  of  the  in- 
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strument,  notch  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  cautiously  introduce  his  finger 
into  the  organ;  if  the  staff  has  been  already  withdrawn,  it  should  be  rein- 
troduced, if  possible,  when  the  surgeon  may  proceed  as  before ;  but  if  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  operation  should  be  abandoned  and  the  wound  allowed 
to  heal.  This  course,  though  mortifying  to  the  surgeon's  pride,  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  endangering  the  life  of  the  patient  by  attempting  to  reach 
the  bladder  without  a  guide. 

In  the  adult,  the  bladder  is  usually  reached  without  trouble,  but  there 
may  be  considerable  difficulty  in  seizing  and  extracting  the  stone.  This  is 
commonly  due  either  to  the  position  or  to  the  atze  of  the  calculus. 

(1.)  Difficulty  in  Extradion  from  the  Position  of  the  Stone. — The  stone  may 
be  lodged  at  the  inferior  fundus  of  the  bladder,  behind  an  enlarged  prostate ; 
extraction  is  to  be  effected  by  using  forceps  with  a  decided  curve,  and  by 
pushing  up  the  bladder  with  the  finger  in  the  rectum.  If  the  stone,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  at  the  superior  fundus,  a^ove  the  pubis,  it  may  be  brought 
into  reach,  as  advised  by  Aston  Key,  by  compressing  the  wall  of  the  abdo- 
men. If  the  stone  be  caught  between  the  folds  of  the  vesical  mucous  membrane, 
or  between  the  enlarged  fasciculi  of  the  bladder,  an  attempt  may  be  made 
to  dislodge  it  by  patient  manipulation  with  the  finger  and  scoop,  or  perhaps 
by  directing  upon  the  calculus  a  stream  of  tepid  water;  it  is  sometimes 
recommended  to  expand  the  walls  of  the  bladder  by  opening  very  lar^ 
forceps  within  it,  in  the  hope  that  the  stone  may  then  drop  out  n*om  its 
hiding-place,  but  the  plan  is  not  free  from  danger,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  rupture  of  the  bladder  has  been  thus  produced.  Spasm,  of  the 
bladder — a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction  of  the  organ — is  said  to  occur  some- 
times, preventing  the  seizure  of  the  stone ;  all  that  could  be  done  in  such  a 
case  would  be  to  wait  patiently  until  the  spasm  should  disappear,  postponing, 
if  necessary,  the  completion  of  the  operation  until  another  day.  K  the  cal- 
culus be  adherent  or  encysted,  its  removal  will  be  attended  with  great  difficulty ; 
if  merely  adherent,  the  stone  may  perhaps  be  coaxed  away  from  its  bed 
with  the  scoop — with  all  gentleness,  however,  lest  the  bladder  itself  be  torn. 
If  the  calculus  be  encysted,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  abandon  the 
operation,  though  an  attempt  might  in  some  instances  be  made  to  enlarge 
the  orifice  of  the  cyst  (as  was  done  by  Brodie),  with  a  probe-pointed  knire, 
and  then  enucleate  the  stone,  as  it  were,  with  the  scoop.  Deformity  of  the 
pelvis  from,  rickets  may  prove  an  obstacle  to  extraction,  as  in  cases  observed 
oy  Erichsen,  Thompson,  and  others. 

(2.)  Difficulty  arising  from  the  Size  of  the  Stone. — If  the  short  diameter  of 
the  calculus  exceed  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  extraction  will  always  be 
difficult,  and  if  it  exceed  two  inches,  almost  impossible  without  dangerous 
bruising  of  the  prostate.  Under  these  circumstances  the  surgeon  must  either 
(1)  gain  more  room  by  incbing  the  right  side  of  the  prostate,  (2)  reduce  the 
size  of  the  stone  by  crushing  it  within  the  bladder,  or  (3)  resort  to  the 
recto-vesical,  or  to  the  supra-pubic  operation.  Incision  of  the  right  side  of  the 
prostate  was  the  plan  recommended  by  Liston,  and  is  readily  accomplished 
with  the  probe-pointed  knife,  guided  by  the  finger.  Orushing  the  stone 
within  the  bladder^  is  attended  with  some  risk,  on  account  of  the  contracted 
state  of  the  organ,  unless  the  calculus  be  soft,  when  it  may  be  readily  broken 
up  with  strong  forceps.  This  plan  was  adopted  by  Prof  Nathan  ^mith,  of 
New  Haven,  who,  according  to  his  son.  Prof.  N.  R.  Smith,  of  Baltimore, 

^  Dr.  Dyer,  of  Hartsville,  Tenn.,  ha«  recorded  a  most  remarkable  case  in  which  a 
sargeon  split  a  stone  in  the  bladder  by  repeated  blows  with  a  chisel  and  mallet;  the 
patient  recovered  I  Large  calculi  have  been  broken  up  after  lithotomy  by  drilling, 
DV  Civiale  (who  invented  an  instrument  for  the  purpose),  Miss  Anna  E.  Broomafl, 
of  this  city,  and  others. 
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"was  always  desirous  of  accomplishing  that  which  many  operators  have 
deprecated,  the  fracture  of  the  stone  by  Uie  forceps."  After  crushing,  the 
fragments  must  be  carefully  removed,  and  the  bladder  repeatedly  washed 
out  with  a  stream  of  tepid  water.  If  the  incision  of  the  right  side  of  the 
prostate  does  not  give  sufficient  room,  and  the  stone  cannot  be  crushed 
without  endangering  the  integrity  of  the  bladder,  the  only  remaining  course 
is  to  perform  either  the  rectovesical  or  the  high  apercUion — ^the  former  being 
probably  the  preferable  procedure. 

Dangers,  Complications,  and  Accidents  of  the  Operation. — These  may 
arise  during  or  after  the  operation.  Thus,  in  making  the  ineiswny  if  the 
knife  be  entered  too  far  forwards,  or  penetrate  too  deeply  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  wound,  the  artery  of  the  bulb,  or  the  vessels  of  the  corpus  cavemo- 
sum,  may  be  cut,  giving  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  incision  be  placed  too  low,  there  is  some  risk  of  wounding  the 
rectum,  of  cutting  through  the  entire  breadth  of  the  prostate  and  neck  of 
the  bladder,  thus  allowing  infiltration  of  urine  behind  the  pelvic  £ascia,  or 
even  of  opening  the  bladder  entirely  behind  the  prostate,  an  accident  which 
would  in  all  probability  be  fatal.  Again,  if  the  knife  be  too  much  lateral- 
ized,  in  making  the  deep  incision,  the  pudic  artery  may  be  wounded ;  while, 
if  not  sufficiently  lateralized,  the  rectum  will  be  endangered.  Finally,  if 
the  knife  be  not  kept  closely  to  the  staff,  in  the  deep  incision,  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder  may  be  injured,  and  it  has,  according  to  Miller,  even 
happened  (with  the  cutting  gorget)  "that  by  a  more  heroic  thrust  the 
bladder  has  been  completely  perforated,  the  intestines  have  protruded,  and 
after  death  the  liver  has  been  found  wounded." 

Dangers  may  arise  during  the  extraction  of  the  stone  Arom  a  portion  of 
mucous  membrane  being  caught  in  the  grasp  of  the  forceps,  from  the  surgeon 
pulling  too  much  upwards — not  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  pelvi<»— 
and  thus  attempting  to  force  the  stone  through  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
pelvic  outlet,  or  from  the  extraction  being  effected  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
bruise  and  tear  instead  of  dilating  the  prostate.  It  occasionally  happens 
that  the  extraction  of  a  stone  is  impeded  by  a  portion  of  an  enlarged  pros- 
tate— a  lobule,  as  it  were,  resembling  an  adenoid  tumor — ^becoming  entangled 
in  the  triangular  space  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument  and  the  calculus. 
The  usual  practice,  under  these  circumstances,  is  gently  to  push  back  the 
protruding  body,  but  Sir  William  Fergusson  has  given  the  high  sanction  of 
nis  name  m  commendation  of  a  bolder  course,  no  less  than  the  enucleati<Hi 
of  these  semi-detached  prostatic  masses — a  plan  which  he  declares  is  per- 
fectly safe,  while  it  has  the  manifest  advantage  of  enabling  the  surgeon  to 
relieve  the  prostatic  affection  at  the  same  time  that  he  removes  the  stone.^ 

Among  the  rarer  accidents  occasionally  met  with  after  lithotomv  are  i  1  > 
the  discovery,  after  a  few  days,  that  a  seco7id  stone  or  calculous  fra^meni*^ 
which  at  first  escaped  detection,  remain  in  the  bladder — ^to  be  remedied  by 
dilating  the  wound  and  extracting,  or  by  lithotrity;  (2)  the  persistence  of 
a  perineal  fistula — ^the  treatment  of  which  condition  will  be  described  here- 
after ;  (3)  sexual  impotence,  or  sterility,  usually  attributed  to  wound  of  the 
seminal  duct,  but,  according  to  Thompson,  really  due  to  sloughing  or  in- 
flammatory action — probably  incurable;  (4)  incontinence  of  urine — to  be 
treated  as  when  arising  from  other  causes ;  and  (5")  ho  stone  being  dititovertMe 
when  the  forceps  are  introduced — a  most  mortifying  occurrence,  which  may 
result  from  an  error  of  diagnosis,  no  calculus  having  existed,  from  the  stone 

^  This  practice  has  also  been  adopted  by  Cadge,  Keith  (of  Aberdeen),  C.  Will 
and  Harrison,  of  Liverpool. 
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bein^  enevsted  or  lodged  in  a  pouch  of  the  bladder,  where  it  cannot  be 
found,  from  its  having  escaped  from  the  wound  with  the  first  gush  of  urine, 
or,  finally,  from  the  surgeon  having  missed  the  bladder  and  cut  into  the 
recto-vesical  space.  If  the  stone  cannot  be  found,  all  that  can  be  done  is  to 
abandon  the  operation  for  the  time,  and  this  should  be  done  before  the 
patient  is  exhausted  by  the  repeated  but  fruitless  introduction  of  instru- 
ments into  the  bladder.  If  the  symptoms  of  calculus  persist  after  the  wound 
has  healed,  a  careful  examination  with  the  sound  should  be  again  instituted, 
when,  if  the  stone  be  unmistakably  present,  the  operation  may  be  repeated. 
It  has  occasionally  happened  that  a  second  lithotomy  has  enabled  the  sur- 
geon to  extract  a  calculus  which  completely  eluded  discovery  at  the  time  of 
the  first  operation. 

Treatment  of  CompUcationfl.  1.  Hemorrhage, — The  superficial  and  trans- 
verse perineal  arteries,  one  or  both,  are  always  divided  in  lateral  lithotomy, 
but  rarely  give  trouble,  though,  if  large,  they  may  require  ligatures.  The 
artery  of  the  bulb  or  the  internal  pudic  may  be  wounded,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  skilful  operator,  on  account  of  an  abnormal  distribution  of 
these  vessels,  and,  from  a  similar  cause,  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  penis  or  the 
inferior  hemorrhoidal  may  be  likewise  exposed  to  injury.  The  application 
of  ligatures  to  the  deep  arteries  of  the  perineum  is  sometimes  attended  with 
great  difliculty,  or  may  even  be  impossible.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
surgeon  may  rely  upon  pressure,  kept  up  by  the  fingers  of  assistants  for 
several  hours,  or  may  pass  a  tenaculum  beneath  the  bleeding  vessel  and  tie 
the  instrument  in  the  wound,  as  was  successfully  done  by  Physick,  in  1794, 
and  as  has  since  been  recommended  by  Thompson,  and  by  Keith,  of  Aber- 
deen, the  latter  surgeon  having  devised  for  the  purpose  a  tenaculum,  from 
which  the  handle  can  be  detacned  at  will.  AnoUier  plan,  also  suggested  by 
Physick,  is  to  pass,  with  suitable  forceps,  a  curved  needle  armed  with  a 
ligature  beneath  the  vessel,  and  then,  disenga^ng  the  forcep,  draw  out  the 
needle  and  secure  the  vessel  with  a  knot.  When  the  bleedmg  artery  is  far 
back,  at  the  side  of  the  prostate  or  by  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  "  I  know," 
says  John  Bell,  "of  no  way  of  securing  it  but  by  laying  hold  of  it  with  the 
old  artery-forceps  and  letting  them  remain  for  the  night."  The  same  pur- 
pose may  be  accomplished  by  using  the  "  artery-compressor  "  with  movable 
handle,  devised  by  Prof.  Gross,  or  by  catching  the  vessel  with  an  ordinary 
9eTre-p.ne,  provided  with  a  ligature  hanging  out  of  the  wound,  to  facilitate 
its  withdrawal. 

Venous  hemorrhage  sometimes  occurs  very  insidiously,  the  blood  flowing 
backwards  into  the  bladder,  where  it  may  become  coagulated,  instead  of 
escaping  externally.  When  the  bleeding  is  from  a  superficial  vein,  this 
should  be  unhesitatingly  tied ;  but  if  the  hemorrhage  proceed  from  the  pros- 
tatic plexus,  it  will  be  better  to  introduce  the  lithotomy-tube,  surrounded 
with  a  piece  of  muslin  arranged  as  a  "petticoat"  or  "shirt"  (jaanxde  d  che- 
mise), into  which  strips  of  lint  can  be  stuffed  so  as  to  firmly  plug  the  entire 
wound,  or,  as  recommended  by  Cr^quy,  Guy  on,  and  Buclutone  Browne, 
with  an  India-rubber  bag  which  can  be  distended  with  air  afler  it  is  placed 
in  position.  Cold  irrigations  and  the  application  of  ice-bags  to  the  perineum 
and  hypogastrium  may  also  be  of  service,  or  cold  and  pressure  may  be  com- 
bined by  using  the  tube  and  India-rubber  bag,  and  filling  the  latter  with 
iced  water. 

Hemorrhage,  though  seldom  the  immediate  cause  of  death  after  lithotomy, 
is  always  to  be  dreaded,  as  it  certainly  predisposes  the  patient  to  the  occur- 
rence of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  around  the  wound. 

Secondary  hemorrhage  is  a  comparatively  rare  complication  of  lithotomy. 
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It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  ligatures,  if  the  source  of  hemor- 
rhage can  be  discovered,  but  if  not,  by  the  use  of  styptics  and  pressure,  or 
by  the  actual  cautery. 

2.  Wound  of  the  Rectiim  i&  an  annoying,  but  usually  not  a  very  serious, 
accident.  If  the  wound  be  of  small  extent  and  low  down,  it  will  probably 
heal  spontaneously,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  recto- vesical  fistula,  which  must  be  remedied  in  the  way  described 
at  page  847. 

3.  Diffuse  Inflamrrtation  of  the  Areolar  Tissue  surrounding  ike  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  and  the  Rectum  may  arise  from  infiltration  of  urine,  or  from  bruising 
of  the  part  in  the  attempt  to  extract  a  large  stone.  Urinary  infiltration, 
which  is  probably  not  as  often  met  with  as  was  formerly  supposed,  arises  from 
too  free  division  of  the  prostate  in  the  deep  incision.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  occurrence  of  this  accident  might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
lithotomy-tube,  but  as  the  urine  always  flows  out  alongside  of  the  tube  as 
well  as  through  it,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gained  in  this  way.  The 
second  condition  which  gives  rise  to  difiuse  areolar  inflammation,  bruising 
of  the  parts  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  due  to  rough  manipulation 
and  the  endeavor  to  bring  a  large  stone  through  an  opening  whidi  is  too 
small  for  the  purpose.  The  remedy  is  not  to  hastily  enlarge  the  incision,  for 
this  exposes  to  the  risk  of  urinary  infiltration,  but  to  eflect  gradual  dilata- 
tion by  means  of  the  finger  ana  by  the  lever-like  action  of  the  forceps, 
notching,  if  necessary,  the  opposite  side  of  the  prostate,  crushing  the  stone, 
or  even  resorting  to  the  recto-vesical  section  (see  p.  909).  The  occurrence 
of  difluse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  is  certainly  predisposed  to  by 
the  existence  of  renal  disease,  and  by  excessive  loss  of  blood  at  the  time  of 
the  operation.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  nutritions 
food,  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  in  making  free  incisions  to  allow  the 
escape  of  pent-up  fluids.  Brodie  in  one  case  saved  his  patient  by  freely 
dividing  all  the  tissues  between  the  perineal  wound  and  the  rectum. 

4.  Other  Complioations  may  arise,  such  as  sloughing  of  ike  wound,  infUok- 
motion  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  peritonitis^  erysipelas,  pycemia,  or  tetanus,  the 
treatment  of  which  aflections  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  which 
guide  the  surgeon  in  their  management  when  they  occur  under  other  cii^ 
cumstances. 

Eesnlts  of  Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  results  of  lithotomy  are  unc^uestioD- 
ably  more  influenced  by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
size  of  the  stone,  etc.,  than  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  operation  is  executed ;  manual  dexterity  is,  however,  bv  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  lithotomy  is  justly  declared  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  to  be  a 
"grand  operation,"  and  "one  of  the  best  practical  tests  of  a  good  surgeon." 

The  statbtics  of  lithotomy  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  authoR, 
and  the  general  mortality — for  all  ages  and  conditions — appears  to  be  about 
one  in  seven  or  eight.  The  eflect  of  age  in  influencing  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  very  marked ;  377  operations  on  patients  between  6  and  1 1 
years  old  gave,  according  to  Thompson,  but  16  deaths,  a  mortality  of  but 
little  over  4  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  233  operations  on  patients 
between  59  and  70  gave  63  deaths,  a  mortality  of  over  27  per  cent*  In 
neither  category  were  the  cases  in  any  way  selected.  That  the  Wi*  atnl 
weight  of  the  stone  influence  the  result  of  the  operation  is  seen  from  Crotte*s 
tables,  which  show  that  the  mortality  of  cases  in  which  the  stone  weighed 
less  than  half  an  ounce  was  M  per  cent.,  and  of  those  in  which  it  weijrh«»d 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  19 i  per  cent.  But  nothing  influences  so  decidedir 
the  results  of  lithotomy  as  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs;  "it  is"  say* 
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Brfxlie,  "organic  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  or 
iiarta  connected  with  them,  that  ie  to  be  especially  apprehended,  as  increas- 
ing, tenfold,  the  hazard  of  the  operation.  Of  persons  in  whom  the  calculus 
is  not  of  a  large  size,  on  whom  the  operation  is  performed,  I  will  not  say 
very  well,  hut  not  very  unskilfully,  and  who  are  free  from  all  organic  dis- 
ease, there  are  very  few  who  do  not  recover;  while  of  those  in  whom  organic 
disease  esiste,  there  are  few  who  do  not  die." 

For  the  statistical  results  of  lateral  lithotomy,  as  compared  with  lithotrity, 
see  page  900. 

Bilateral  LrrnoroMY. 

This  operation  was  iotroduced  in  its  present  form  by  Dupuytren,  in  1824, 
and  has  been,  in  this  country,  particularly  illustrated  by  the  late  Prof.  Eve 


and  Prof.  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  and  by  Prof.  Hughes,  of  Keokuk.  The 
first-named  surgeon  is  said  to  have  performed  it  in  92  cases,  with  only  8 
deaths.  The  instruments  required  are  a  staff,  grooved  in  the  median  hue, 
a  scalpel,  a  double  lUhotome  caelU  (Fig.  496),  modified  by  Dupuytren  from 
the  single  lithotome  of  Frere  C6me  (Fig.  495),  which  is  still  used  by  French 
surgeons  in  the  lateral  operation,  forceps,  scoops,  etc.     The  first  incision  ia 


made  in  a  cur\-e  around  the  rectum,  the  extremity  on  each  side  reaching  to 
a  point  midway  between  the  anus  and  tuber  ischii,  or  a  little  nearer  thelat- 
ter,  and  the  middle  of  the  incision  passing  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus;  the  wound  in  then  dccjiened  until  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  exponcd,  when  this  is  opened  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  beak  of  the  lithotome,  which  is  introduced,  closed,  along  the 
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It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  ligatures,  if  the  source  of  hemor- 
rhage can  be  discovered,  but  if  not,  by  the  use  of  styptics  and  pressure,  or 
by  the  actual  cautery. 

2.  Wound  of  the  Rectum  is  an  annoying,  but  usually  not  a  very  serious, 
accident.  If  the  wound  be  of  small  extent  and  low  down,  it  will  probably 
heal  spontaneously,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion 01  a  recto-vesical  fistula,  which  must  be  remedied  in  the  way  described 
at  page  847. 

3.  Diffuse  Inflammaiion  of  the  Areolar  Tissue  surrounding  ike  Neck  of  the 
Bladder  and  the  Rectum  may  arise  from  infiltration  of  urine,  or  from  bruising 
of  the  part  in  the  attempt  to  extract  a  large  stone.  Urinary  infiltration, 
which  is  probably  not  as  often  met  with  as  was  formerly  supposed,  arises  from 
too  free  division  of  the  prostate  in  the  deep  incision.  It  has  be^  suggested 
that  the  occurr^ice  of  this  accident  might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  tlie 
lithotomy-tube,  but  as  the  urine  always  flows  out  alongside  of  the  tube  as 
well  as  through  it,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gained  in  this  way.  The 
second  condition  which  gives  rise  to  dif^se  areolar  inflammation,  bruising 
of  the  parts  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  due  to  rough  manipulation 
and  the  endeavor  to  bring  a  lar^e  stone  through  an  opening  which  is  too 
small  for  the  purpose.  The  remedy  is  not  to  hastily  enlarge  vie  incision,  for 
this  exposes  to  the  risk  of  urinary  infiltration,  but  to  efiect  gradual  dilata- 
tion by  means  of  the  finger  and  by  the  lever-like  action  of  the  forceps, 
notching,  if  necessary,  the  opposite  side  of  the  prostate,  crushing  the  stone, 
or  even  resorting  to  the  recto-vesical  section  (see  p.  909).  The  occurrence 
of  difiuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  is  certainly  predisposed  to  by 
the  existence  of  renal  disease,  and  by  excessive  loss  of  blood  at  the  time  of 
the  operation.  The  treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  nutritious 
food,  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  in  making  free  incisions  to  allow  the 
escape  of  pent-up  fluids.  Brodie  in  one  case  saved  his  patient  by  freely 
dividing  all  the  tissues  between  the  perineal  wound  and  the  rectum. 

4.  Other  Complicatiofis  may  arise,  such  as  sloughing  of  the  wound,  inflam- 
maium  of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  pyaemia,  or  tetanus,  the 
treatment  of  which  affections  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  which 
guide  the  surgeon  in  their  management  when  they  occur  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Besnlts  of  Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  results  of  lithotomy  are  un<^uestion- 
ably  more  influenced  by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
size  of  the  stone,  etc.,  than  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  operation  is  executed ;  manual  dexterity  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  lithotomy  is  justly  declared  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  to  be  a 
"grand  operation,"  and  "one  of  the  best  practical  tests  of  a  good  surgeon." 

The  statistics  of  lithotomy  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  authoi^ 
and  the  general  mortality — ^for  all  ages  and  conditions — appears  to  be  abiHit 
one  in  seven  or  eight.  The  effect  of  age  in  influencing  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  very  marked;  377  operations  on  patients  between  6  and  11 
years  old  gave,  according  to  Thompson,  but  16  deaths,  a  mortality  of  but 
little  over  4  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  233  operations  on  patients 
between  59  and  70  gave  63  deaths,  a  mortality  of  over  27  per  cent  In 
neither  category  were  the  cases  in  any  way  selected.  That  the  size  mnt 
weight  of  the  stone  influence  the  result  of  the  operation  is  seen  from  Crosse  s 
tables,  which  show  that  the  mortality  of  cases  in  which  the  stone  weighed 
less  than  half  an  ounce  was  8  J  per  cent.,  and  of  those  in  which  it  weighetl 
more  than  half  an  ounce,  19i  per  cent  But  nothing  influences  so  decidedly 
the  results  of  lithotomy  as  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs;  "it  is"  says 
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Brodie,  "organic  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  or 
iHirtB  connected  with  them,  that  is  to  be  especially  apprehended,  as  increas- 
iDg,  tenfold,  the  hazard  of  the  operation.  Of  persons  in  whom  the  calculus 
is  not  of  a  large  size,  on  whom  the  operation  is  performed,  I  will  not  aay 
very  well,  but  not  very  unskilfully,  and  who  are  free  from  all  organic  dis- 
ease, there  are  very  few  who  do  not  recover ;  while  of  those  in  whom  organic 
disease  exists,  there  are  few  who  do  not  die." 

For  the  statistical  results  of  lateral  lithotomy,  as  compared  with  lithotrity, 
see  page  900. 

Bilateral  Lithotomy. 

This  operation  was  introduced  in  its  present  form  by  Dupuvtren,  in  1824, 
and  has  been,  in  this  country,  particularly  illustrated  by  the  late  Prof.  Eve 


and  Prof  Bri^s,  of  Nashville,  and  by  Prof.  Hughes,  of  Keokuk.  The 
first-named  surgeon  is  said  to  have  performed  it  in  92  cases,  with  only  8 
deaths.  The  intttruniGnts  required  are  a  staff,  grooved  in  the  median  line, 
a  scalpel,  a  double  I'dholome  cachi  (Fig.  496),  modified  by  Dupuytren  from 
the  single  lithotome  of  Fr^rc  C6me  {Fig.  49-5),  which  is  still  used  by  French 
surgeons  in  the  lateral  operation,  forceps,  scoops,  etc.     The  first  incision  is 


made  in  a  curve  around  the  rectum,  the  extremity  on  each  side  reaching  to 
a  point  midway  between  the  anus  and  tuber  ischii,  or  a  little  nearer  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  middle  of  the  incision  passing  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus;  the  wound  is  then  dee|>eucd  until  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  exposed,  when  this  u  opened  sufHcicutly 
to  admit  the  beak  of  the  lithotome,  which  is  introduced,  cloxed,  along  the 
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It  is  to  be  treated  by  the  application  of  ligatures,  if  the  source  of  hemor- 
rhage can  be  discovered,  but  if  not,  by  the  use  of  styptics  and  pressure,  or 
by  tne  actual  cautery. 

2.  Wound  of  the  Rectum  is  an  annoying,  but  usually  not  a  very  serious, 
accident.  If  the  wound  be  of  small  extent  and  low  down,  it  will  probably 
heal  spontaneously,  but,  under  other  circumstances,  may  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  recto- vesical  fistula,  which  must  be  remedied  in  the  way  described 
at  page  847. 

3.  Diffuse  Injhmmation  of  the  Areolar  Tisme  surrounding  the  Neck  of  h 
Bladder  and  the  Rectum  may  arise  from  infUtration  of  urine,  or  from  hrumi 
of  the  part  in  the  attempt  to  extract  a  large  stone.  Urinary  infiltration, 
which  is  probably  not  as  often  met  with  as  was  formerly  supposed,  arises  from 
too  free  division  of  the  prostate  in  the  deep  incision.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  occurr^ice  of  this  accident  might  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  the 
lithotomy-tube,  but  as  the  urine  always  flows  out  alongside  of  the  tube  as 
well  as  through  it,  it  is  evident  that  nothing  can  be  gained  in  this  way.  The 
second  condition  which  gives  rise  to  dif^se  areolar  inflammation,  bruising 
of  the  parts  around  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  is  due  to  rough  manipuIatioQ 
and  the  endeavor  to  bring  a  lar^e  stone  through  an  opening  whicn  is  t^ 
small  for  the  purpose.  The  remedy  is  not  to  hastily  enlarge  the  incisioD,for 
this  exposes  to  the  risk  of  urinary  infiltration,  but  to  eflect  gradual  dilata- 
tion by  means  of  the  finger  and  by  the  lever-like  action  of  the  forceps, 
notching,  if  necessary,  the  opposite  side  of  the  prostate,  crushing  the  stone, 
or  even  resorting  to  the  recto-vesical  section  (see  p.  909).  The  occurrence 
of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  areolar  tissue  is  certainly  predisposed  to  by 
the  existence  of  renal  disease,  and  by  excessive  loss  of  blood  at  the  time  of 
the  operation.  The  trecdmerd  consists  in  the  administration  of  nutritious 
food,  with  stimulants  and  tonics,  and  in  making  free  incisions  to  allow  the 
escape  of  pent-up  fluids.  Brodie  in  one  case  saved  his  patient  by  freely 
dividing  all  the  tissues  between  the  perineal  wound  and  the  rectum. 

4.  Other  Complicatio7ie  may  arise,  such  as  sloughing  of  the  vxmnd,  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder  or  kidneys,  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  pyixmia,  or  teianus,  the 
treatment  of  which  affections  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  principles  whidi 
guide  the  surgeon  in  their  management  when  they  occur  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

Sesnlts  of  Lateral  Lithotomy. — The  results  of  lithotomy  are  unquestion- 
ably more  influenced  by  the  age  and  general  condition  of  the  patient,  the 
size  of  the  stone,  etc.,  than  by  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  skill  with  which 
the  operation  is  executed ;  manual  dexterity  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  lithotomy  is  justly  declared  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  to  be  a 
"grand  operation,"  and  "one  of  the  best  practical  tests  of  a  good  surgeon," 

The  statistics  of  lithotomy  have  been  investigated  by  numerous  authors, 
and  the  general  mortality — ^for  all  ages  and  conditions — appears  to  be  about 
one  in  seven  or  eight.  The  effect  of  age  in  influencing  the  result  of  the 
operation  is  very  marked ;  377  operations  on  patients  between  6  and  11 
years  old  gave,  according  to  Thompson,  but  16  deaths,  a  mortality  of  but 
little  over  4  per  cent.,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  233  operations  on  patients 
between  59  and  70  gave  63  deaths,  a  mortality  of  over  27  per  cent  In 
neither  category  were  the  cases  in  any  way  selected.  That  the  size  and 
weight  of  the  stone  influence  the  result  of  the  operation  is  seen  from  Crosse  s 
tables,  which  show  that  the  mortality  of  cases  in  which  the  stone  weighed 
less  than  half  an  ounce  was  8}  per  cent.,  and  of  those  in  which  it  weighe^i 
more  Aan  half  an  ounce,  19  J  per  cent  But  nothing  influences  so  decidedly 
the  results  of  lithotomy  as  the  condition  of  the  urinary  organs;  "it  is'*  says 
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Brodie,  "organic  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  the  kidneys,  or  bladder,  or 
|)art«  connected  with  them,  that  is  to  be  especially  apprehended,  as  increas- 
mg,  teofold,  the  hazard  of  the  uperation.  Of  persons  in  whom  the  calculus 
is  not  of  a  la^^  size,  on  whom  the  operation  is  performed,  I  will  not  aay 
very  well,  but  not  very  unskilfully,  and  who  are  free  from  all  organic  dis- 
ease, there  are  very  few  who  do  not  recover;  while  of  those  in  whom  organic 
disease  exists,  there  are  few  who  do  not  die." 

For  the  statistical  results  of  lateral  lithotomy,  as  compared  with  lithotrity, 
see  page  900. 

Bilateral  Lithotomy. 

This  operation  was  introduced  in  its  present  form  by  Dupuytren,  in  IS24, 
"     ' "  '  i  by  the  late  Prof.  Eve 


and  has  been,  in  this  country,  particularly  illustrated  b 


and  Prof.  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  and  by  Prof,  Hughes,  of  Keokuk.  The 
first-named  surgeon  is  said  to  have  performed  it  la  92  cases,  with  only  8 
deaths.  The  instninicnts  required  are  a  staff,  grooved  in  the  median  line, 
a  scalpel,  a  double  litholome  cachi  (Fig.  49fi),  modified  by  Dupuytren  from 
the  single  lithotomc  of  Frere  C6me  (!•  ig.  405),  which  is  still  used  by  French 
surgeons  in  the  lateral  operation,  forceps,  scoops,  etc.     The  first  incision  is 


Bililenl  IHholony, 


made  in  a  curve  around  the  rectum,  the  extremity  on  each  side  reaching  to 
a  point  midway  between  the  anus  and  tuber  ischii,  or  a  little  nearer  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  middle  of  the  incision  pasning  from  a  half  to  thrwi-quartcrs  of 
an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus;  the  wound  is  then  dee|>ene<t  until  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra  is  cxponcd,  when  this  is  0{>ened  sufficiently 
to  admit  the  beak  of  the  lithotomc,  which  is  introduced,  close<l,  along  the 
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groove  of  the  staff  ipto  the  bladder.  The  instrument  having  touched  the 
stone,  is  turned  with  its  concavity  downwards,  when  the  staff  is  withdrawn ; 
the  surgeon  now  expands  the  blades  of  the  lithotome  to  an  extent  previously 
determined,  and  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  divides  both  lobes  of 
the  prostate  from  within  outwards  by  drawing  the  instrument  out  with  the 
handle  well  depressed  and  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the  patient's  body. 
The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  this  the  forceps  are 
introduced,  extraction  being  completed  as  in  the  lateral  operation. 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  this  operation  are,  that  the  wound  being 
placed  low,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  hemorrhage,  the  arteries  of  the  bulb 
and  the  transverse  and  superficial  perineal  arteries  being  all  above  the  line 
of  incision,  and  that  the  prostate  is  equally  divided  upon  both  sides,  thus 
giving  a  free  opening  into  the  bladder ;  in  practice,  however,  the  bilateral 
is  not  found  to  be  any  more  successful  than  the  lateral  method,  which  is,  I 
think,  an  easier  operation.  Gross  has  collected  514  cases  of  bilateral 
lithotomy,  with  41  fatal  results,  a  mortality  of  about  1  in  12i. 

Instead  of  pushing  in  the  lithotome  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  some 
operators  take  the  latter  instrument  in  their  own  hands  as  soon  as  the  beak 
of  the  lithotome  is  lodged  in  its  groove,  and,  by  depressing  the  handle  with 
a  quick  rocking  motion,  bring  both  instruments  together  into  the  bladder; 
this  manoeuvre  I  have  seen  skilfully  executed  by  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Pan- 
coast,  of  this  city. 

Pre-Rectal  Lithotomy. 

This,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  bilateral  method,  was  intro- 
duced by  N^laton,  and  consists  in  making  a  careful  dissection  in  front  of 
the  rectum,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bulb ;  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  are 
the  same  as  in  Dupuytren's  method. 

Medio-Bilateral  Lithotomy. 

This  operation  was  introduced  by  Civiale,  in  1829,  and  was  adopted  in 
several  instances  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  has,  however,  since  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  the  lateral  method.  The  staff  being  firmly  held  by  an 
assistant,  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  is  made  in  the  median 
line  of  the  perineum,  terminating  a  little  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  cautiously 
deepened  so  as  to  open  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  without 
wounding  the  bulb  ;  a  straight  double  lithotome  is  then  lodged  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff  and  pushed  on  into  the  bladder,  dividing  both  lobes  of  the  pnnf- 
tate  as  it  is  withdrawn,  just  as  in  Dupuytren's  method.  8ir  Wm.  Fergus- 
son  has  imitated  this  plan,  as  regards  the  external  wound  at  least,  by  making 
a  perineal  incision  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  \, 

Civiale's  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  better  than  Dupuytren's  operation, 
but  neither  presents  any  particular  advantage  over  the  lateral  method; 
either  may,  however,  be  properly  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  the  stone  i» 
large,  and  in  which  hemorrhage  is  to  be  for  any  reason  specially  dreaded. 
Prof.  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  has  successfully  employed  the  medio-bilateral 
method  in  nine  cases. 

Median  Lithotomy. 

This  is  an  old  operation,  formerly  known  as  the  ** Marian  "  (from  Marianus 
Sanctus  Barolitanus,  a  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century),  but  revived  with 
improvements  by  Manzoni,  De  Borsa,  and  Rizzioli,  ana  perfected  by  AUar- 
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ton,  whose  name  it  now  generally  bears.  A  staff  grooved  in  the  median  line 
is  firmly  held  against  the  pubis  by  an  assistant,  when  the  surgeon  introduces 
his  left  forefinger  with  the  palmar  surface  upwards  into  the  rectum,  placing 
its  tip  upon  the  apex  of  the  prostate ;  a  straight  bistoury,  double-edged  at 
the  point,  is  then  entered  with  its  principal  cutting  edge  upwards,  in  the 
median  line  of  the  perineum,  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  pushed 
steadily  onwards  until  it  penetrates  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  lodges  in  the  groove  of  the  staflf;  the  apex  of  the  prostate  is  now  notched 
by  pushing  the  knife  a  few  lines  towards  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  then 
slightly  divided  and  the  external  wound  enlarged  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  by  cutting  upwards  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  A  ball-pointed  probe 
is  next  passed  into  the  bladder,  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  is  then 
removed — the  surgeon's  finger  following  the  probe  and  dilating  the  prostatic 
incision  in  its  course ;  the  forceps  are  then  introduced,  and  the  stone  ex- 
tracted as  in  other  operations.  In  order  to  assist  the  dilatation  of  the  pros- 
tate, Allarton  has  suggested  the  use  of  fluid  pressure  applied  by  means  of 
an  Arnott's  dilator,  and  Teale,  Dolbeau,  and  others,  have  devised  metallic 
instruments  for  the  same  purpose ;  as  pointed  out,  however,  by  both  Erich- 
sen  and  Thompson,  instrumental  is  much  less  safe  than  digital  dilatation. 

Allarton's  operation  has  been  variously  modified  by  other  surgeons,  as  by 
Thompson,  who  exposes  the  staff  by  cutting  from  before  backwards,  and  by 
Erichsen,  who  employs  a  rectangular  staff,  passes  a  beaked  director  along 
the  groove  after  making  the  incision  (to  open  the  way  for  the  finger),  and 
effects  digital  dilatation  before  withdrawing  the  staff,  as  in  the  lateral  oper- 
ation. 

The  advantage  of  the  median  over  the  lateral  operation  is  the  diminished 
risk  of  hemorrhaae  (though,  according  to  Thompson  and  Cadge,  the  gain  in* 
this  respect  has  been  greatly  exaggerated),  and  of  urinary  infiltration.  Its 
disadvantage  is  the  limited  amount  of  space  which  it  affords  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone.  Hence  its  application  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  practi- 
cally limited  to  those  cases  among  adults  in  which,  though  the  stone  is  small, 
lithotrity  is  inadmissible,  and  hemorrhage  particularly  to  be  feared.  It  is< 
decidedly  contra-indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  stone,  and  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate,  which  interferes  with  the  manipulation  of  the  forceps 
through  the  small  opening  afforded  by  the  median  incision. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  median  operation 
often  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and  that  is  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cut  into  the  bladder  to  remove  b,  foreign  body  (see  p.  385). 

Allarton  has  collected  139  cases  of  the  median  operation,  with  13  deaths,, 
or  a  little  over  9  per  cent. ;  his  tables  are,  however,  according  to  Poland,  not 
very  accurate,  many  known  cases  of  death  after  the  median  operation  being 
unrecorded,  and  section  of  the  prostate  having  been  required  in  two  of  the 
author's  own  cases  which  are  reported  as  successful.  The  statistics  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  as  collected  by  Mr.  Cadge,  give  a  much  less 
favorable  picture,  90  cases,  at  all  ages,  having  given  16  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  nearly  18  per  cent. 

Dolbeau  has  introduced  a  modification  of  the  median  method,  which  he 
calls  perineal  lithotrity ^  and  which  consists  in  opening  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  crushing  the  stone,  and 
removing  the  fragments  through  the  perineal  wound,  all  at  one  operation. 
The  principal  advocate  of  Dolbeau's  method  in  this  country  is  Dr.  Gouley, 
of  New  York. 
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Medio-Lateral  Lithotomy. 

This  operation,  which  was  introduced  by  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  in  1847, 
has  been  already  referred  to  as  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  lateral  method. 
It  is  performed  with  a  rectangular  staff  grooved  upon  the  left  side,  which  is 
fixed  so  that  the  angle  corresponds  to  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  and  well 
pressed  down  so  as  to  be  readily  felt  from  the  perineum.  The  operator, 
keeping  his  left  forefinger  in  the  rectum,  "enters  a  long  straight  bistoury 
opposite  the  angle  of  the  staff,  and  therefore  immediately  in  front  of  the 
anus :  he  holds  it  in  his  right  hand,  with  the  palm  upwards ;  the  blade  hori- 
zontal and  its  edge  directed  to  the  left ;  and  he  pushes  it  straight  into  and 
along  the  groove  as  far  as  to  the  stop  at  its  extremity.  He  thus  enters  the 
bladder  at  once,  taking  care  to  keep  the  blade  parallel  with  the  horizontal  or 
grooved  portion  of  the  staff  throughout  the  whole  of  the  thrust  Next  he 
withdraws  the  bistoury  slowly,  but,  as  he  does  so,  cuts  outwards  and  down- 
wards a  distance  rather  more  than  equal  to  another  breadth  of  his  blade  [a 
quarter  of  an  inch],  and  then  directly  downwards  to  the  same  extent,  describ- 
ing, in  this  manner,  a  curved  line  equal  to  about  one-fourth  of  a  circle  round 
the  upper  and  left  side  of  the  rectum."  This  operation  makes  an  external 
wound  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  has,  according  to 
Thompson  (from  whose  pages  the  preceding  description  is  taken),  been  per- 
formed over  60  times,  with  results  corresponding  very  closely  to  those  ob- 
tained by  Allarton's  method.  The  name  medio'laiercU  is  also  given  by  H. 
Lee  to  a  somewhat  similar  operation  devised  by  himself. 

These  are  the  principal  operations  by  which  it  is  sought  to  remove  a  stone 
from  the  bladder  by  incision  through  the  perineum,  and  from  which  the 
surgeon  has  to  choose  in  ordinary  cases.  Each  method  has  certain  merits 
and  demerits,  and  each  may  be  properly  adopted  in  particular  circumstances. 
As,  however,  the  success  of  lithotomy  depends,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
upon  the  readiness  and  skill  with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  and  as 
to  acquire  equal  facility  in  each  of  these  methods  would  require  a  wider  ex- 
perience in  stone  cases  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  surgeons,  I  would  strongly 
advise  the  general  practitioner  to  familiarize  himself  with  one  procedure 
(and  the  ordinary  lateral  method  I  consider  decidedly  the  easiest  and  safest 
in  the  large  majority  of  instances),  and,  having  acquired  sufiScient  skill  in 
its  performance,  to  be  content.  It  is  doubtless  desirable  for  the  professed 
lithotomist,  who  counts  his  cases  by  scores  or  even  by  hundreds,  to  try  every 
new  plan  that  is  suggested,  and  to  publish  his  experience  with  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  profession ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  general  pra^ 
titioner,  who,  perhaps,  sees  but  half  a  dozen  cases  in  the  whole  of  his  career, 
should  feel  obliged  to  operate  by  three  or  four  different  methods.  It  will, 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  be  much  better  for  his  patients  for  him  to  be  able 
to  do  one  operation  well,  than  a  larger  number  with  doubt  and  hesitation. 


Recto- Vesical  Lithotomy. 

This  operation,  which  was  devised  by  Sanson,  aims  to  extract  the  stone 
by  an  incision  through  the  rectum.  A  staff  is  held  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
and  into  its  groove  the  surgeon  thrusts  the  point  of  his  knife  (guarded  by 
the  left  forefinger)  through  the  prostate,  from  the  rectal  surface,  cutting  then 
upwards  and  outwards  through  the  sphincter  ani  and  perineum.  The  finger- 
nail is  then  placed  in  the  groove  at  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra, 
and  the  bladder  opened  by  an  incision  from  before  backwards,  joining  the 
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original  wound.  Extraction  is  effected  as  in  other  operations.  Maisonneuve 
has  modified  this  procedure  by  making  an  incision  through  the  rectum  ahove 
the  sphincter,  which  is  not  divided,  the  section  of  the  prostate  being  com- 
pleted with  a  double  lithotome.  Chassaignac  has  performed  recto-vesical 
lithotomy  with  the  ieraseur. 

This  operation,  in  addition  to  the  risk  of  diffuse  cellulitis  and  peritonitis 
by  which  it  is  attended,  exposes  the  patient  to  the  possibility  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  recto-vesical  fistula ;  to  meet  this  contingency,  Prof.  Bauer,  who  is 
the  most  prominent  advocate  of  the  method  in  this  country,  adjusts  the 
edges  of  the  wound  with  metallic  sutures,  with  the  view  of  securing  primary 
union,  and  a  similar  plan  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Noyes. 

Konig  has  collected  83  cases  of  this  operation,  which  gave  56  cures,  11 
recoveries  with  fistula,  and  16  deaths.  The  operation  is,  in  my  judgment, 
only  to  be  recommended  in  cases  of  very  large  stone,  in  which  extraction  by 
the  lateral  incision  has  been  found  impracticable  (see  p.  910). 

Supra-Pubic  Lithotomy. 

{The  High  Operation.) 

This  operation,  which  appeal's  to  have  originated  with  Pierre  Franco,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  which  was  first  performed  in 
this  country  by  the  late  Prof.  Wm.  Gibson,  is  designed,  as  its  name  implies, 
to  efifect  the  extraction  of  a  vesical  calculus  through  an  incision  above  the 
pubis,  where  the  bladder  is  not  covered  by  peritoneum.  It  may  be  per-  * 
formed  as  follows:  The  parts  having  been  shaved,  and  the  rectum  emptied 
by  means  of  an  enema,  the  patient  is  etherized,  lying  on  his  back  w^th  the 

Celvis  elevated,  so  that  the  abdominal  viscera  may  not  press  upon  the 
ladder;  this  organ  is  then  fully  injected  (but  not  over-distended)  with 
tepid  water,*  and  a  well-curved  sound  or  solid  cathether  introduced,  so  that 
by  depressing  its  handle  between  the  patient's  thighs,  the  beak  of  the  instru- 
ment may  become  prominent  in  the  supra-pubic  region.  An  incision  about 
three  inches  long  is  now  made,  exactly  in  the  median  line,  and  reaching  at 
its  lowest  point  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  pubic  symphysis:  the  wound  is 
cautiously  deepened  until  the  linea  alba  is  reached,  when  this  is  opened  at  the 
lowest  part  of  the  incision,  and  divided  upwards  wnth  a  probe-pointed  knife 
for  a  distance  of  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches,  taking  great  care  not  to 
wound  the  peritoneum,  by  gently  pushing  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife.  The 
surgeon  now  carefully  cuts  down  upon  the  extremity  of  the  sound,  which  is 
made  to  project  in  the  wound,  and  thus  opens  the  bladder — the  incision  into 
this  organ,  which  should  be  held  forward  with  tenacula,  being  then  enlarged 
by  cutting  downwards  towards  its  neck  (and  therefore  below  the  symphysis) 
with  a  probe-pointed  knife.  One  or  two  fingers  are  next  introduced  so  as 
to  ascertain  the  position  of  the  stone,  which  is  extracted  with  forceps  in  a 
line  corresponding  to  the  oblique  direction  of  the  wound.  Langenbuch  ad- 
vises that  the  operation  should  be  done  antiseptically  in  two  stages,  which 
should  have  an  interval  of  five  or  more  days  between  them. 

Civiale  devised  several  special  instruments  for  use  in  this  operation,  the 
most  important  being  the  sonde  a  dard,  a  catheter  with  a  stylet  which  could 
be  protruded  from  the  concave  surface  of  the  instrument,  designed  to  make 
the  opening  into  the  bladder  from  without  inwards. 

The  ailer-trcatment  is  very  simple;  the  patient  should  be  kept  in  bed 

>  Peterten,  GoBselin,  and  Bois  advise  that  the  hiadder  should  be  pushed  upwards 
by  introduoing  an  India-rubber  bag  (air-pessary)  into  the  rectum,  and  inflating  it. 
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with  the  limbs  drawn  up  so  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  the  wound 
being  allowed  to  heal  oy  granulation^  under  simple  dressing.  A  flexible 
catheter  may  be  introduced  through  the  urethra  and  allowed  to  remain,  so 
as  to  prevent  urinary  accumulation,  but  should  be  removed  if  it  produce 
any  vesical  irritation. 

Diffuse  areolar  inflammation  may  follow  the  operation,  and  is  usually 
attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  urinary  infiltration:  it  is  probable,  however, 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lateral  method,  bruising  of  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  extracting  a  large  calculus  is  at  least  equally  efficient  in  giving  rise  to 
this  complication. 

The  high  operation  has  been  recommended  by  some  of  its  advocates  as  a 
method  of  universal  application,  but  is  now  generally  and,  in  my  opinion, 
properly  reserved  for  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  oi  unusual  size — ^more, 
for  instance,  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  in  its  lesser  diameter — or  in 
which  the  lateral  or  other  perineal  methods  are  contra-indicated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  pelvic  deformity.  The  mortality  after  this  operation  is  variously 
estimated  oy  Belmas,  Humphry,  Gross,  and  Dulles,  at  from  22  to  30  per 
cent.  Of  56  terminated  American  cases,  collected  by  the  last-named  writer, 
40  terminated  successfully  and  16  proved  fatal,  thus  giving  a  death-rate  of 
2jn  7.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  supra-pubic,  unlike  the 
median,  operation  is  habitually  reserved  for  unfavorable  cases. 


Recurrent  Calculus. 

The  recurrence  of  vesical  calculus  after  an  operation  for  its  removal,  may 
be  due  to  the  persistence  of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  the  existence  of 
the  first  stone,  or  to  the  imperfect  removal  of  the  stone,  a  fragment  having 
been  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bladder.  The  descent  of  a  renal  calculus  is 
comparatively  seldom  a  cause  of  recurrent  stone,  which  is  more  frequently 
due  to  the  continued  deposit  of  phosphatic  matter  in  the  bladder,  as  the 
result  of  cystitis  with  an  ammoniacal  state  of  the  urine.  Fragments  may 
be  left  in  the  bladder  after  either  lithotomy  or  lithotrity,  but  are  more  likely 
to  form  the  nuclei  of  fresh  calculous  formations  after  the  latter  than  after 
the  former  operation,  because  in  this  the  wound  aflbrds  a  free  means  of  exit, 
by  which  any  portions  of  stone  that  may  be  chipped  off  are  readily  washe*! 
out  by  the  flow  of  urine.  In  the  early  days  oi  lithotrity,  recurrence  was, 
indeed,  a  frequent  event,  and  was  not  unreasonablv  considered  a  grave  ob- 
jection to  that  operation ;  it  is  satisfactory,  therefore,  to  know  that  with 
larger  experience,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  improved  forms  of  instrument 
now  in  use,  the  probability  of  a  relapse  has  been  considerablv  diminished  f 
moreover,  as  pointed  out  by  Brodie,  patients  are  willing  to  sul)mit  to  a  repe- 
tition of  lithotrity,  when  they  would  refuse  a  second  cutting  operation.  The 
treatment  of  recurrent  calculus  consists  in  removing  the  stone  by  either  lithot- 
rity or  lithotomy,  the  choice  of  operation  being  made  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  already  laid  down.  If  it  be  decided  to  cut  a  patient  a  sect>nd 
time,  the  incision  may  be  made  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  left  by  the  fii«t 
operation. 

^  Bruns,  of  Tubingen,  recommends  the  introduction  of  sutures,  in  hope  of  obtaining 
primary  union. 

'  Of  36  cases  submitted  to  lithotrity  by  Civiale,  in  the  year  1860,  no  less  than  10 
were  cases  of  recurrent  calculus,  while  of  204  cases  operated  on  by  Thompson,  during 
six  years  ending  in  1870,  only  19  were  cases  of  recurrence. 
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Urethral  Calculus. 

Urethral  calculi  usually  consist  of  renal  or  small  vesical  concretions, 
which,  being  too  large  for  spontaneous  evacuation,  have  become  impacted 
in  the  urethral  canal ;  but  calculous  matter  may  occasionally  be  primarily 
deposited  in  the  urethra,  in  cases  of  urinary  obstruction  from  organic  stric- 
ture, etc.  The  gymptoms  of  urethral  calculus  are  difficult  or  painml  micturi- 
tion, and  in  some  instances  complete  retention  of  urine,  followed,  perhaps, 
by  ulceration  and  urinary  extravasation;  the  stone  can  usually  be  felt 
through  the  structures  of  the  penis,  perineum,  or  rectum,  and  can  generally 
be  touched  with  a  sound  introduced  into  the  urethra.  The  treatment  con- 
sists in  effecting  removal,  either  by  gentle  manipulation  with  the  finger  and 
thumb,  pushing  the  stone  towards  the  meatus,  by  the  use  of  narrow  forceps,' 
etc.,  as  in  the  case  of  foreign  bodies  or  of  fragments  impacted  afler  lithotrity, 
or  by  cutting  into  the  urethra  and  extracting  the  stone  through  the  incision. 
Before  resorting  to  the  last  mode  of  treatment,  the  calculus  should  if  possi- 
ble be  pushed  back  into  the  perineal  portion  of  the  canal,  as  urethrotomy  in 
the  scrotal  portion  m  attended  with  risk  of  urinary  infiltration,  and  in  the 
penile  portion  with  danger  of  the  formation  of  a  fistula.  The  operation 
may  be  facilitated  by  introducing  a  full-sized  staff  as  far  as  the  position  of 
the  calculus,  the  incision  being  made  directly  upon  the  point  of  the  instru- 
ment. In  some  instances  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  better  to  push  the 
calculus  back  into  the  bladder,  and  then  dispose  of  it  by  lithotrity.  In  all 
cases  of  urethral  calculus,  a  careful  exploration  of  the  bladder  should  be 
made,  to  ascertain  if  vesical  concretions  be  likewise  present ;  if  any  be  found, 
they  may,  if  of  suitable  size,  be  crushed ;  or,  if  the  urethra  have  already 
been  opened  in  the  perineum,  the  incision  may  be  readily  extended  so  as  to 
convert  the  operation  into  a  median  or  into  a  lateral  lithotomy. 

Prostatic  Calculus. 

Calculous  concretions  are  sometimes  found  in  the  prostate  gland,  resulting 
from  the  deposit  of  phosphatic  matter  upon  the  inspissated  secretion  of  the 
part ;  they  mav  be  conveniently  referred  to  in  this  place,  though  not  strictly 
nelonging  to  tne  category  of  urinary  calculi.  Prostatic  calculi  usually  con- 
sist of  about  eighty-five  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  with  fifteen  parts  of 
animal  matter,  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime;  hence  they  may  be  readily 
distinguished  from  the  vesical  calculi  which  occasionally  lodge  near  and  be- 
come imbedded  in  the  prostate.  Prostatic  calculi  rarefy  attain  a  large  size, 
have  a  rather  smooth  surface — oflen  presenting  numerous  facets — and  are 
usually  of  a  light  brown  or  gray  color;  they  may  exist  in  considerable  num- 
bers, occupying  the  various  cells  and  ducts  of  the  gland,  or  several  may 
become  aggregated  into  a  single  mass,  through  the  gradual  disappearance 
by  absorption  of  the  intervening  intercellular  substance.  The  symptoms  are 
a  sensation  of  weight  and  distension  in  the  perineum,  often  attended  by  a 
flow  of  mucus,  and  sometimes  by  retention  of  urine ;  the  calculus  can  usually 
be  detected  by  exploration  with  a  sound,  aided  by  digital  examination 
through  the  rectum.  The  treatment  consists  in  extraction  by  the  urethra, 
with  long  and  delicate  forceps — this  is  rarely  practicable — or  through  a 
perineal  incision  as  in  the  operation  of  median  lithotomy.  If  the  concre- 
tions are  small  and  very  numerous,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  not  to  resort  to 
operative  interference,  but  to  employ  palliative  measures  only,  to  relieve  the 
irritation  of  the  part 

1  Dr.  Will,  of  Aberdeen,  recoromendi  a  wire  loop ;  the  same  plan  was  succeBsfully 
employed  sixty  years  ago  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Conant. 
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groove  of  the  staff  ipto  the  bladder.  The  instrument  having  touched  the 
stone,  is  turned  with  its  concavity  downwards,  when  the  staff  is  withdrawn; 
the  surgeon  now  expands  the  blades  of  the  lithotome  to  an  extent  previously 
determined,  and  regulated  by  means  of  a  screw,  and  divides  both  lobes  of 
the  prostate  from  within  outwards  by  drawing  the  instrument  out  with  the 
handle  well  depressed  and  exactly  in  the  median  line  of  the  patient's  body. 
The  finger  is  then  passed  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  this  the  forceps  are 
introduced,  extraction  being  completed  as  in  the  lateral  operation. 

The  theoretical  advantages  of  this  operation  are,  that  the  w^ound  being 
placed  low,  there  is  little  or  no  risk  of  hemorrhage,  the  arteries  of  the  bulh 
and  the  transverse  and  superficial  perineal  arteries  being  all  above  the  line 
of  incision,  and  that  the  prostate  is  equally  divided  upon  both  sides,  thus 
giving  a  free  opening  into  the  bladder ;  in  practice,  however,  the  bilateral 
is  not  found  to  be  any  more  successful  than  the  lateral  method,  which  is,  I 
think,  an  easier  operation.  Gross  has  collected  514  cases  of  bilateral 
lithotomy,  with  41  fatal  results,  a  mortality  of  about  1  in  12i. 

Instead  of  pushing  in  the  lithotome  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  some 
operators  take  the  latter  instrument  in  their  own  hands  as  soon  as  the  beak 
of  the  lithotome  is  lodged  in  its  groove,  and,  by  depressing  the  handle  with 
a  quick  rocking  motion,  bring  both  instruments  together  into  the  bladder: 
this  manoeuvre  I  have  seen  skilfully  executed  by  the  late  Prof.  Joseph  Pan- 
coast,  of  this  city. 

Pre-Rectal  Lithotomy. 

This,  which  is  a  modification  of  the  ordinary  bilateral  method,  was  intro- 
duced by  Ndaton,  and  consists  in  making  a  careful  dissection  in  front  of 
the  rectum,  so  as  to  open  the  urethra  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  without 
coming  in  contact  with  the  bulb ;  the  remaining  steps  of  the  operation  are 
the  same  as  in  Dupuytren's  method. 

Medio-Bilateral  Lithotomy. 

This  operation  was  introduced  by  Civiale,  in  1829,  and  was  adopted  in 
several  instances  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who  has,  however,  since  aban- 
doned it  in  favor  of  the  lateral  method.  The  staff  being  firmly  held  by  an 
assistant,  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  is  made  in  the  median 
line  of  the  perineum,  terminating  a  little  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  cautiously 
deepened  so  as  to  open  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  without 
wounding  the  bulb  ;  a  straight  double  lithotome  is  then  lodged  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff  and  pushed  on  into  the  bladder,  dividing  both  lobes  of  the  pros- 
tate as  it  is  withdrawn,  just  as  in  Dupuytren's  method.  Sir  Wm.  Fergus^ 
son  has  imitated  this  plan,  as  regards  the  external  wound  at  least,  by  making 
a  perineal  incision  in  the  form  of  an  inverted  ^. 

Civiale*s  seems  to  me  on  the  whole  better  than  Dupuytren's  operation, 
but  neither  presents  any  particular  advantage  over  the  lateral  method; 
either  may,  however,  be  properly  resorted  to  in  cases  in  which  the  stone  is 
large,  and  in  which  hemorrhage  is  to  be  for  any  reason  specially  dreaded. 
Prof.  Briggs,  of  Nashville,  has  successfully  employed  the  medio-bilateral 
method  in  nine  cases. 

Median  Lithotomy. 

This  is  an  old  operation,  formerly  known  as  the  "Marian  "  (from  Marianus 
Sanctus  Barolitanus,  a  surgeon  of  the  sixteenth  century),  but  revived  with 
improvements  by  Manzoni,  De  Borsa,  and  Rizzioli,  and  perfected  by  Allar- 
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ton,  whose  name  it  now  generally  bears.  A  staff  grooved  in  the  median  line 
is  firmly  held  against  the  pubis  by  an  assistant,  when  the  surgeon  introduces 
his  left  forefinger  with  the  palmar  surface  upwards  into  the  rectum,  placing 
its  tip  upon  the  apex  of  the  prostate ;  a  straight  bistoury,  double-edged  at 
the  point,  is  then  entered  with  its  principal  cutting  edge  upwards,  in  the 
median  line  of  the  perineum,  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  pushed 
steadily  onwards  until  it  penetrates  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra 
and  lodges  in  the  groove  of  the  staff;  the  apex  of  the  prostate  is  now  notched 
by  pushing  the  knife  a  few  lines  towards  the  bladder,  and  the  urethra  then 
slightly  divided  and  the  external  wound  enlarged  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
half,  by  cutting  upwards  as  the  knife  is  withdrawn.  A  ball-pointed  probe 
is  next  passed  into  the  bladder,  along  the  groove  of  the  staff,  which  is  then 
removed — ^the  surgeon's  finger  following  the  probe  and  dilating  the  prostatic 
incision  in  its  course ;  the  forceps  are  then  introduced,  and  the  stone  ex- 
tracted as  in  other  operations.  In  order  to  assist  the  dilatation  of  the  pros- 
tate, AUarton  has  suggested  the  use  of  fluid  pressure  applied  by  means  of 
an  Amott's  dilator,  and  Teale,  Dolbeau,  and  others,  have  devised  metallic 
instruments  for  the  same  purpose ;  as  pointed  out,  however,  by  both  Erich- 
sen  and  Thompson,  instrumental  is  much  less  safe  than  digital  dilatation. 

Allarton's  operation  has  been  variously  modified  by  other  surgeons,  as  by 
Thompson,  who  exposes  the  staff  by  cutting  from  before  backwards,  and  by 
Kriehsen,  who  employs  a  rectangular  staf!*,  passes  a  beaked  director  along 
the  groove  after  making  the  incision  (to  open  the  way  for  the  finger),  and 
effects  digital  dilatation  before  withdrawing  the  staff,  as  in  the  lateral  oper- 
ation. 

The  advantage  of  the  median  over  the  lateral  operation  is  the  diminished 
risk  of  hemorrhage  (though,  according  to  Thompson  and  Cadge,  the  gain  in. 
this  respect  has  been  greatly  exaggerated),  ana  of  urinary  infiltration.  Its 
diisadvantage  is  the  limited  amount  of  space  which  it  afibrds  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  stone.  Hence  its  application  should,  it  seems  to  me,  be  practi- 
cally limited  to  those  cases  among  adults  in  which,  though  the  stone  is  small, 
lithotrity  is  inadmissible,  and  hemorrhage  particularly  to  be  feared.  It  is* 
decidedly  contra-indicated  by  the  presence  of  a  large  stone,  and  by  hyper- 
trophy of  the  prostate,  which  interferes  with  the  manipulation  of  the  forceps 
through  the  small  opening  afforded  by  the  median  incision. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  cases,  in  which  the  median  operation 
often  answers  a  very  good  purpose,  and  that  is  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  cut  into  the  bladder  to  remove  a,  foreign  body  (see  p.  385). 

Allarton  has  collected  139  cases  of  the  median  operation,  with  13  deaths,, 
or  a  little  over  9  per  cent.;  his  tables  are,  however, according  to  Poland, not 
very  accurate,  many  known  cases  of  death  after  the  median  operation  being 
unrecorded,  and  section  of  the  prostate  having  been  required  in  two  of  the 
author's  own  cases  which  are  reported  as  successful.  The  statistics  of  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Hospital,  as  collected  by  Mr.  Cadge,  give  a  much  less 
favorable  picture,  90  cases,  at  all  ages,  having  given  16  deaths,  a  mortality 
of  nearly  18  per  cent. 

Dolbeau  has  introduced  a  modification  of  the  median  method,  which  he 
calls  perineal  lithotrity ,  and  which  consists  in  opening  the  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  urethra,  dilating  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  crushing  the  stone,  and 
removing  the  fragments  through  the  perineal  wound,  all  at  one  operation. 
The  principal  advocate  of  Dol beau's  method  in  this  country  is  Dr.  Gouley, 
of  New  York. 
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Treatment  of  Vesical  Calculus  in  Women, 

The  operations  for  the  removal  of  stones  from  the  female  bladder  are  lith* 
ectaay,  lithotrity,  and  lithotomy. 

Lithectasy,'  or  DUatatwn  of  ike  Urethra  and  Neek  of  the  Bladder,  is  muoh 
the  best  mode  of  treatment  for  all  stones  of  a  moderate  size.  The  dilatation 
may  be  effected  slowly,  by  the  introduction  of  sponee  tenia  of  gradually  in- 
creasing sizes;  or,  which  is  much  preferable,  rapidly,  by  means  of  a  two-  or 
three-bladed  dilator,'  or  simple  dressing  forcejw,  introduced  closed,  and  then 
opened  so  aa  to  dilate  the  part 
Fio.  488.  upon  withdrawal.     The  stone  i« 

"  extracted  with  ordinary  lithot- 

omy forceps  or  with  the  scoop,  u 
may  be  found  most  convenient. 
The  operation  should  be  per- 
formed with  the  aid  of  anssthe- 
eia.  Bryant,  who  has  ably  io- 
vestigated  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  finds  that,  in  children, 
calculi  one  inch  in  diameter, 
and,  in  adults,  calculi  two  inches 
in  diameter,  can  be  safelr  re- 
moved by  rapid  urethral  dilata- 
tion, without  any  resulting  in- 
continence of  urine. 

Lithotrity  is  adapted  for  cases 
in  which  the  stone  is  too  lai^ 
to  be  removed  by  lithectasy,  and 
yet  in  which  the  urinary  ureans 
are  in  a  healthy  condition.  The 
operation  may  be  performed 
with  a  ahort-bladed  lilfaotrite, 
or  with  strong  forcepe;  it  U  not 
iTctthrai diuior.  ncccfisary  (bs  it  is  in  the  male) 

to  reduce  the  calculus  to  powder, 
but  is  sufficient  to  break  it  into  iragments — these  being  then  imnaeiliately 
extracted  with  lithotomy  forceps  through  the  urethra,  which  is  rapidly  dilaietl 
for  the  purpose.  The  patient  should  be  in  a  state  of  aneeethesia,  so  that 
the  whole  operation  may  be  conipleted  at  one  sitting;  injections  of  tepid 
water  are  required  to  insure  the  removal  of  detritus. 

Lithotomy. — This  may  be  performed  in  several  ways. 

1.  Urethral  Lithotomy  is  often  combined  with  lithectasy;  the  operation 
consists  in  introducing  a  probe  pointed  bistoury  into  the  urethra,  and  in- 
cising the  mucous  membrane  with  or  without  the  submucous  tissue,  directly 
upwards  as  practised  by  Brodie,  directly  downwards  as  suggested  by  Chelios, 

>  Thi«  tianie  wm  applied  by  Dr.  Willis  to  an  operation  which  he  propo«ed  for  iti>n« 
in  the  male,  and  whiub  consisted  in  opening  the  perineal  urethra  and  dihttinf;  tb« 
necli  uf  the  bladder ;  a  procedure  which  bu  been  lupplanted  bf  the  median  (ip«tB- 
tion  as  modified  by  AlUrlon. 

'  An  ingenious  dilator  and  speculum  combined  hat  been  deviied  by  Dr.  A.  W. 
Stein,  of  New  York. 
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downwards  and  outwards  on  both  sides  as  done  by  Liston,  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
direction  that  suits  the  surgeon's  fancy.  The  operation  is  very  apt  to  be 
followed  by  incontinence  of  urine,  and  appears  to  me  in  every  way  inferior 
to  the  method  by  simple  rapid  dilatation. 

2.  Vaginal  Lithotomy  has  been  particularly  commended  by  Marion  Sims, 
Aveling,  Emmet,  and  Collins  Warren,  and  is  probably  the  best  mode  of 
treatment  for  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is  large,  and  in  which  crushing  is 
inadmissible,  but  seems  to  me,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  decidedly 
inferior  to  lithectas^  and  lithotrity.  The  operation  may  be  thus  performed : 
A  straight  staff  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  and  held  by  an  assistant,  so 

Fig.  499. 


Female  staff. 

as  to  depress  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  the  point  of  the  instrument  being 
fixed  by  the  surgeon's  left  forefinger  introduced  into  the  vagina.  A  sharp 
bistoury  is  then  thrust  through  the  septum  into  the  groove  of  the  staff,  just 
behind  the  urethra,  and  the  incision  carried  backwards  for  the  space  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  taking  care  not  to  infringe  upon  the  peritoneum ; 
the  stone  is  extracted  with  forceps,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  immediately 
brought  together  with  sutures,  the  case  being,  in  fact,  treated  as  one  of 
vesico-vaginal  fistula.  Simon,  of  Heidelberg,  recommends  vaginal  cystotomy 
as  a  preliminary  to  caiheterization  of  the  ureters  in  cases  of  suspected  impac- 
tion of  a  renal  calculus,  etc. 

3.  The  High  Operation  may  be  required  in  cases  in  which  the  calculus  is 
too  large  to  admit  of  vaginal  lithotomy.  The  operative  procedure  is  the 
same  as  in  the  male  sex,  but  requires  even  more  care  not  to  wound  the  peri- 
toneum. Prof.  Parker  has,  according  to  Gross,  practised  suprapubic  lithot- 
omy in  the  female  on  three  occasions,  and  in  each  instance  with  a  successful 
result. 

4.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  has  practised  the  lateral  operation,  cutting 
through  the  left  nympha  upon  a  grooved  staff  introduced  into  the  urethra. 
Walsham  has  collected  four  cases  of  this  operation  in  children,  all  of  which 
terminated  favorably. 


Extra-pelvic  Vesical  Calculus. 

Calculus  is  occasionally  developed  in  the  protruded  bladder,  in  cases  of 
hernia  of  that  organ,  or  cystocele.  Prof.  Gross  has  collected  eight  cases  of 
this  description.  The  treatment  consists  in  cutting  down  upon  the  hernia 
(which  has  no  peritoneal  investment),  and  extracting  the  calculus — a  catheter 
being  kept  in  the  bladder  during  the  healing  of  the  wound  to  prevent  uri- 
nary infiltration.  A  calculus  has  been  extracted  by  a  Polish  surgeon  from 
a  child's  scrotum,  whither  it  had  made  its  way  by  ulceration  of  the  walls 
of  the  bladder.  Dr.  Vosburgh  has  removed  a  calculus  from  the  umbilical 
region,  apparently  from  a  patent  urachus,  as  has  Henriette,  of  Brussels; 
and  other  cases  of  urachal  calculus  have  been  recorded  by  T.  Paget  and 
Amussat. 
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CHAPTER   XLV. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  BLADDER  AND  PROSTATE. 

In  no  department  of  surgery  is  it  more  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to 
be  a  good  physician  than  in  that  which  relates  to  diseases  of  the  urinarv 
organs.  So  immediately  connected  with  each  other  are  these  organs,  both 
anatomically  and  physiologically,  that  it  is  impossible  to  treat  satisfactorily 
even  those  affections  which  are  usually  considered  purely  surgical,  as,  for 
instance,  stone  in  the  bladder,  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  or  stricture  of 
the  urethra,  without  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject  of  urinarr 
pathology,  and  more  particularly  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  methoJi^ 
of  examining  the  urine,  both  chemically  and  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope. 

It  is  the  more  necessary  to  make  this  statement  because  the  limits  of  this* 
volume  will  only  admit  a  description  of  those  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs 
which  the  surgeon  is  habitually  called  upon  to  treat;  and  I  must  therefore 
refer  the  student,  for  information  on  the  other  topics  mentioned,  to  works  on 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  to  treatises  specially  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  Urinary  Disorders. 

Malformations  and  Malpositions  of  the  Bladder. 

In  some  cases  the  bladder  has  been  totally  absent;,  the  ureters  opening 
directly  into  the  urethra,  or  into  the  rectum  or  vagina,  while  in  other  in- 
stances two  or  more  bladders  are  said  to  have  coexisted  in  the  same  subject, 
though,  as  justly  remarked  by  Thompson,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  of  Uie>e 
cases  the  condition  has  not  been  congenital,  but  rather  one  of  extreme  sac- 
culation, the  result  of  disease.  Another  explanation,  suggested  by  Deman- 
dre,  who  has  himself  observed  a  case  of  so-called  "supernumerary  bladder," 
is  that  the  abnormal  pouch  may  be  simply  a  dilated  urachus. 

Extroversion  or  Exstrophy  of  the  Bladder  is  by  far  the  most  common 
congenital  defect  of  this  viscus,  and  is  met  with  sufficient! v  often  to  make 
its  treatment  a  subject  of  considerable  importance.  This  deformity,  which 
is  much  commoner  in  the  male  than  in  the  female  sex,  and  which  appears 
to  be  due  to  an  arrest  of  development  during  foetal  life,  consists  in  an  ab- 
sence of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  with  a  corresponding  deficiency  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  usually  of  the  pubic  sym- 
physis. The  penis  in  the  male  is  epispadiac  and  shortened,  and  the  clitort«, 
in  the  female,  is  split  into  two  portions  corresponding  to  the  nymphaet.  tht* 
anterior  commissure  of  the  vulva  being  wanting,  and  the  bladder  and  urethra 
thus  opening  between  the  labia  and  directly  into  or  immediately  above  ih^^ 
vagina ;  the  uterus  is  commonly  well  formed,  and  in  one  of  my  cases  the 
vaginal  orifice  was  normally  closed  with  a  hymen.  The  anus  b  placed  in 
front  of  its  usual  position,  and,  in  the  male,  the  scrotum  not  unfrequently 
contains  a  hernia  on  one  or  both  sides.  The  recti  abdominis  musclos  an> 
separated  at  their  lower  part,  passing  obliquely  outwards  to  their  insertions 
into  the  pubic  bones,  and  in  many,  but  by  no  means  in  all,  cases  the  separa- 
tion is  continued  upwards  almost  to  their  costal  attachments,  in  which  caw 
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there  is  no  umbilicus,  the  interval  between  the  recti  being  filled  with  a  fibrous 
tissue  analogous  to  the  linea  alba/ 

The  appearances  in  a  case  of  exstrophy  of  the  bladder  are  quite  character- 
istic. The  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  (covered,  of  course,  with  mucous 
membrane)  is  pushed  forward  by  the  abdominal  viscera  which  are  behind  it, 
and  forms  a  prominent  but  reducible  tumor  in  the  situation  of  the  pubes. 
The  mucous  surface,  which  is  red,  papillated,  and  vascular,  is  continuous  at 
its  periphery  with  the  abdominal  walls,  the  line  of  junction  having  a  thin 
cicatricial  appearance.  At  the  lower  part  of  the  projecting  vesical  surface, 
the  ureters  can  be  seen,  giving  exit  to  the  urine  by  drops,  or  sometimes  in  a 
stream.  The  exposed  mucous  membrane,  which  is  constantly  irritated  by 
the  contact  of  the  patient's  garments,  becomes  inflamed,  and  bleeds  when 
touched,  while  the  groins,  thighs,  and  buttocks  are  excoriated  from  urine 
flowing  over  them. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  distress  thus  occasioned,  the  patient  has  the 
annoyance  of  knowing  that  he  is  deformed  in  a  part  which  few  are  so  philo- 
sophical as  to  consider  of  no  importance  in  their  own  persons,  and  is  besides 
rendered,  by  the  continual  dribbling  of  urine,  an  object  of  disgust  to  himself 
as  well  as  to  others.  Otherwise  the  deformity  does  not  particularly  interfere 
with  the  general  health,  and  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  a  long  life; 
though  in  a  remarkable  case  related  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Masterson,  of  Waterloo, 
Wisconsin,  the  extroverted  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder  formed  the  sac  of 
a  hernia,  which,  by  pressure  on  the  ureters,  led  to  dilatation  of  those  organs, 
and  ultimately  to  renal  disease,  which  proved  fatal.  In  the  female  the  re- 
productive function  is  not  impaired,  and  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
women  with  extroverted  bladders  have  borne  children ;  but  in  the  male  sex 
the  accompanying  deformity  of  the  genital  organs  is  so  great  as  to  render 
procreation  impossible. 

Treatment — Until  within  a  few  years,  this  malformation  was  thought  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  surgical  aid,  and  the  utmost  that  was  attempted  for 
patients  thus  aflected,  was  to  supply  a  mechanical  apparatus  to  shield  and 
protect  the  exposed  bladder  from  injury,  and  to  convey  the  urine  into  a 
suitable  receptacle ;  but  the  apparatus  was  necessarily  cumbrous  and  irk- 
some, and  fulfilled  its  design  in,  at  best,  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Within  a  few  years,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  remedy,  or  at  least  to  al- 
leviate, by  operative  interference,  the  condition  of  patients  afflicted  with 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder,  and  in  many  instances  with  very  gratifying  suc- 
cess. The  operations  which  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  categories,  viz.,  1,  those  which  aim  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  renal  secretion  into  another  channel,  and,  2,  those  the  object  of  which 
is  merely  to  cover  in  the  exposed  bladder  by  a  plastic  operation,  and  thus 
render  possible  the  adaptation  of  a  convenient  receptacle  for  the  urine.  To 
the  first  category  belong  the  operations  of  Simon,  Holmes,  T.  Smith,  Son- 
nenburg,  and  Levis,  of  this  city,  and  to  the  second  the  plastic  procedures  of 
Kichard,  Pancoast,  Ayres,  Holmes,  Wood,  Bigelow,  and  others. 

1.  Mr.  Simon,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  of  13,  estab- 
lished, by  an  ingenious  procedure,  fistulous  communications  between  the 
ureters  and  rectum,  with  the  hope  that,  the  flow  of  urine  being  diverted,  the 
exposed  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder  would  assume  the  character  of  skin. 
The  operation  was,  from  the  first,  only  partially  successful,  and  the  patient 

1  Cheever,  of  Boston,  has  recently  reported  a  successful  operation  in  a  case  which, 
as  described,  seems  to  have  been  one  of  congenital  fistula  rather  than  of  extroversion 
of  the  bladder.  The  penis  and  urethra  were  normal,  and  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder  protruded  through  an  opening;  in  the  abdominal  parietes,  half  an  inch  wide, 
and  an  inch  above  the  pubis  (Bost  Med,  and  Surg.  Joum.j  Feb.  11,  1875).  A  some- 
what similar  case  has  also  been  successfully  operated  on  by  Prof.  Bigelow. 
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died  about  a  year  afterwards  from  disease  of  the  ureters  and  kidneys,  which 
apparently  was  set  up  by  the  irritation  caused  by  the  operation  itself.  In 
other  cases  in  which  similar  procedures  were  undertaken,  by  Lloyd  and 
Athol  Johnstone,  the  patients  died  within  a  few  days  from  acute  peritonitis; 
but  somewhat  more  successful  efforts  in  the  same  direction  have  been  re- 
cently made  by  Sydney  Jones.  Ursemic  poisoning  proved  fatal  in  a  casein 
which  T.  Smith  turned  the  ureters  into  tne  colon.  Dr.  Levis,  of  this  city, 
in  two  cases  established  a  communication  between  the  bladder  and  perineum, 
and  then  covered  in  the  former  organ  by  a  plastic  operation,  which,  however, 
terminated  fatally  in  each  instance.  Holmes  has  suggested  a  plan  of  effect- 
ing the  desired  object,  by  applying  in  the  bladder  and  rectum  the  two 
branches  of  a  pair  of  screw-forceps  (with  a  plate  broad  enough  to  extend 
from  one  ureter  to  the  other),  which,  acting  like  Dupuytren's  enterotome, 
should  establish  the  necessary  communication  between  the  organs  without 
risk  of  perforating  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Sonnenburg  attached  the  ureters 
to  the  dorsal  groove  of  the  penis,  and  then  dissected  away  the  bladder — an 
operation  of  which  I  confess  that  I  do  not  see  the  advantage,  as  it  would 
necessarily  permit  the  urine  still  to  dribble  constantly  as  before. 

2.  Plastic  Operations,  varying  more  or  less  in  their  details,  have  been  em- 
ployed for  the  relief  of  extroverted  bladder,  and  in  many  instances  with 
very  gratifying  results. 

(1.)  Richard,  modifying  N6laton*s  operation  for  epispadias,  operated,  m 
1853,  by  dissecting  a  broad  flap  from  below  the  umbilicus,  turning  it  with 
its  skin  surface  towards  the  bladder,  and  covering  it  in  with  a  bridge  of  skin 
taken  from  the  front  of  the  scrotum.  This  operation,  though  most  ingeni- 
ously planned,  unfortunately  induced  peritonitis,  which  proved  fatal.  Le  Fort 
has  recently  modified  Richard's  operation  by  taking  the  covering  flap  from 
the  enlarged  prepuce  instead  of  from  the  scrotum. 

(2.)  To  Prof.  Joseph  Pancoast,  of  this  city,  belongs  the  honor  of  having, 
in  1858,  performed  the  first  successful  plastic  operation  for  exstrophy  of  the 
bladder.  His  method  consisted  in  taking  flaps  from  the  groins,  inverting 
them  over  the  protruded  organ,  and  attaching  them  together  in  the  median 
line,  thus  leaving  a  broad  granulating  surface  which  slowly  cicatrized.  The 
patient  recovered  from  the  operation,  but  died  some  months  later  from 
another  affection. 

(3.)  In  the  same  year  Dr.  Ayres,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  operated  on  a 
woman  (who  had  previously  given  birth  to  a  child)  by  turning  down  an  um- 
bilical flap — ^as  had  been  done  by  Richard — covering  it  in  by  simply  dL^ 
secting  up  the  skin  of  the  abdominal  walls  on  either  side,  and  bringing  to- 
gether the  tissues  thus  loosened  in  the  median  line.  The  operation  was  per- 
fectly successful. 

(4.)  Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  operated  in  a  number  of  cases,  employs  two 
flaps,  one  from  the  groin,  which  is  inverted,  with  its  cutaneous  suriace  to- 
wards the  bladder,  and  the  other  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bcrotum 
and  slid  over  to  cover  in  the  first.  This  plan  was  also  followed  by  J.  Wood, 
in  some  of  his  earlier  cases. 

(5.)  The  late  Dr.  Maury,  of  this  city,  in  three  cases  adopted  RouxV 
method,  taking  a  saddle-shaped  flap,  attached  at  both  ends,  from  the  scrotum, 
and  inverting  it  bridge-like  over  the  bladder — ^leaving  the  raw  surface  of 
the  flap  to  heal  by  granulation  and  cicatrization.  Li  one  case  the  operation 
failed,  but  in  the  other  two  ftirnished  a  good  result,  and  in  each  of  these 
Dr.  Maury  succeeded  (as  did  Pancoast)  in  effecting  the  cure  of  a  hernia  by 
the  contraction  which  accompanied  the  healing  process. 

(6.)  Thiersch,  of  Leipsic,  and  Sir  W.  MacCormac  employ  lateral  flap 
which  are  allowed  to  remain  attached  at  both  ends  for  several  weeks,  until 
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thev  become  thick  and  Taecular,  and  are  then  laid  acroee  the  bladder,  with 
their  granulating  surtacca  towards  the  mucous  membrane. 

(7.)  Mr.  Barker,  of  Melbourne,  has  successfully  operated  in  a  young  girt, 
by  simply  dissecting  up  the  integuraeot  on  either  side  of  the  bladder, 
uniting  the  fla[js  thus  formed  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures,  and  reliev- 
ing tension  by  means  of  lateral  incUions. 

(8.)  Prof.  H.  J.  Bigelow,  of  Boston,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  restore 
the  cavity  of  tbe  bladder,  simply  dissects  off  the  mucous  membrane  as  low 
as  the  level  of  the  ureters,  and  covers  the  raw  surface  with  flaps  taken  from 
the  groins.  A  similar  operation  has  alsobeeupractisedbyFoulis,  of  Glasgow. 


Fio.  S 
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(9.)  Prof.  Wood,  of  King's  College,  London,  haa  operated  in  a  large 
Dumber  of  caeea,  and  hai<  latterly  employed  a  method  «*hich  is  now  usually 
known  by  his  name,  and  to  which  I  have  resorted  in  three  cases,  from  one 
of  which  the  annexed  illustrations  are  taken.  Three  flaps  are  used,  one 
taken  from  the  umbilical  region  and  inverted  over  the  blmlder,  as  in  Kich- 
ard'e  and  Arren's  mcthmls,  and  the  others,  one  from  each  groin,  united  in  the 
median  line'  over  the  firwt,  which  they  cover  in.  The  grout  advantage  of 
the  inverted  umbilical  flap  is  that  it  effectually  prevents  the  escape  of  urine 
in  an  upward  direction,  while  the  groin  flaps  cover  in  the  raw  surface  of 
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the  other  without  undue  teDsion,  and,  having  broad  bases,  are  in  no  danger 
of  sloughing.  In  the  case  of  a  male  subject,  a  roof  may  be  formed  for  the 
urethra,  at  a  subsequent  operation,  by  inverting  flaps  from  the  newly- 
formed  covering  of  the  bladder,  and  from  the  sides  of  the  penis,  adj mating 
over  them  a  bridge-like  flap  from  the  scrotum,  as  in  N6laton*s  and  Richard  s 
procedures.  In  two  of  the  three  cases  in  which  I  have  operated,  the  result 
was  quite  satisfactory,  but  in  the  third,  though  a  flrst  operation  was  success- 
ful, a  second  terminated  fatally,  from  shock,  in  a  little  over  twelve  hours. 

Cases  of  Plastic  Operation  for  Extroversion  of  the  Bladder, 


operator. 


Agnew,    .  . 

Annandale,  . 
Ashburst, 

Ayres,      .  . 

Barker,    .  . 

Bigelow,  .  . 

Billroth,  .  . 
Brigham, 

Durham,  .  . 

Forbes,     .  . 

Hodges,    .  . 

Holmes,    .  . 

Johnston,  . 

Jones, .     .  . 

King,  .     .  . 

LeFort,    .  . 

Levis,  .     .  . 
MacCormac, 
Maisonneuve, 

Marsh,     .  . 

Maury,    .  . 

Mears,      .  . 

Michel,    .  . 
Pan  coast, 

Parker,^  .  . 

Kicbard,  .  . 

Ruggi,      .  . 

Sloan,  .     .  . 

Smith,      .  . 
Thiersch, 

Wilkins,  .  . 

"VVoodji    .  . 

t 


Cases. 


2 
1 
8 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
IP) 
3 


Recoveries. 


2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 

•  • 

1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 

«    • 

1 
1 

•  • 

3 


Aggregate, 


•         • 


71 


2 
1 
2 
6 
1 
18 
3 


55 


Failures. 


Deaths. 


1 
1 
1 

»     • 

1 

1 
1 


12 


By  this  operation  the  patient  is  placed  in  a  very  comfortable  con(Hti<in: 
incontinence  of  urine,  to  a  certain  extent,  necessarily  continues,  requirin;: 
the  patient  usually  to  wear  a  "railway  urinal,"  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
but  the  bladder  is  effectually  protected  from  irritation,  and  excoriation  i* 
readily  prevented.  The  principal  points  requiring  attention  in  the  afler- 
treatment,  are  to  prevent  tension  on  the  flaps  and  encourage  the  ci>n  tract  ion 
of  the  granulating  surfaces  by  the  position  of  the  patient,  who  should  be 

^  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Wood  have  operated  on  other  cases,  the  results  of  which  I 
do  not  know. 
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placed  in  an  almost  sitting  posture,  with  the  knees  flexed  over  pillows.  In 
an  adult,  trouble  may  be  caused  by  the  growth  of  the  pudendal  hairs,  if  the 
reversed  flaps  embrace  any  portion  of  skin  naturally  thus  covered,  and  it 
will  then  be  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  practise  avulsion  with  suitable 
forceps,  until  the  inverted  surface  shall  have  lost  its  cutaneous  character 
and  become  assimilated  in  nature  to  mucous  membrane.  Injections  of  dilute 
acetic  or  nitric  acid  may  also  be  required,  to  relieve  vesical  catarrh  and 
prevent  the  deposit  of  phosphates.  The  statistics  of  these  plastic  operations 
are  quite  as  favorable  as  could  be  expected,  71  terminated  cases  to  which  I 
have  references,  having  given  65  recoveries,  4  failures,  and  but  12  deaths. 

MalpositionB. — ^Under  this  head  may  be  included  two  affections,  one  of 
which,  Hernia  of  the  bladdeTf  or  Oystocele,  has  already  been  referred  to,  the 
other  being  Inversion  of  the  bladder,  which  is  extremely  rare,  and  which  is 
almost  exclusively  met  with  in  female  children. 

Inversion  of  the  bladder  consists  in  a  protrusion  or  invagination  of  the 
bladder  through  the  urethra,  where  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  red  vascular 
tumor;  this,  in  one  of  the  few  cases  of  the  aff*ection  on  record,\was  mis- 
taken for  a  new  growth,  and  preparations  had  been  actually  made  to  re- 
move it  by  ligation,  when  the  discovery  of  the  orifice  of  a  ureter  fortunately 
prevented  the  consummation  of  the  operation.  The  protruding  organ  is 
readily  reduced  by  manual  pressure,  but  is  apt  to  re-descend  when  the 
pressure  is  removed,  when  incontinence  of  urine  necessarily  remains.  To 
remedy  this.  Dr.  John  Lowe,  of  Lynn,  made  repeated  applications  of  the 
actual  cautery  to  the  urethra,  keeping  the  bladder  in  place  by  means  of  a 
catheter  with  a  bulbous  extremity ;  he  thus  induced  suiBcient  contraction 
to  prevent  any  protrusion  whatever,  and  to  diminish,  though  not  entirely  to 
remove,  the  incontinence.  The  same  object  might,  in  some  cases,  be  accom- 
plished by  means  of  a  plastic  operation.  The  administration  of  nux  vomica 
was  of  service  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Vance,  while  Dr.  Langworthy  de- 
rived advantage  from  the  use  of  gallic  acid  applied  as  a  suppository  to  the 
urethra.  Recumbency  alone  eflfected  a  cure  in  a  case  under  the  care  of 
W.  L.  Richardson. 

CYSTITIfl. 

Cvstitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Bladdery  may  be  aeuie  or  chronic,  and  in 
the  latter  case  may  or  may  not  be  accompanied  with  vesical  catarrh. 

Acute  Cystitis. — ^The  seat  of  inflammation  is  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
bladder,  especially  the  part  around  the  neck  of  the  organ.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  submucous  and  muscular  coats  are  also  involved,  and  the  in- 
flammation may  even  spread  to  the  adjacent  layer  of  peritoneum.  The 
vesical  mucous  membrane  is  found  after  death  to  be  injected  or  deeplv  con- 
gested, and  sometimes,  if  the  inflammation  have  been  long  continued,  of  a 
?»Iate-colored  or  chocolate  hue.  Occasionally,  shreds  or  patches  of  lymph 
are  formed,  and  in  rare  instances  a  complete  cast  of  the  interior  of  the 
organ  has  been  thus  produced.  Ulceration  and  gangrene  may  be  met  with 
in  the  worst  cai«es. 

Causes. — Acute  cvstitis  may  result  from  various  forms  of  injury,  from  the 
irritation  produced  by  a  calculus  or  foreign  body,  from  the  action  of  certain 
medicines,  such  as  cautharides  or  some  of  the  mineral  poisons,  from  the  use 

'  Mr.  Croft,  in  1871,  could  find  bat  three  cues  on  record  besides  that  observed  by 
himelf ;  the  reporters  of  these  were  respectively  Dr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Crosse,  and  Dr. 
Lowe. 
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of  irritating  injections,  from  acidity  of  the  urinary  secretion,  from  the  exten- 
sion of  inflammation  from  neighboring  parts  (especially  from  the  urethra, 
as  in  cases  of  gonorrhoea),  from  an  exacerbation  of  chronic  cystitis),  from 
exposure  to  cold,  from  gout,  etc. 

Symptoms. — ^There  is  pain  over  and  behind  the  pubes,  and  in  the  sacral 
region,  perineum,  and  thighs,  attended  in  bad  cases  with  tenderness  on  pres- 
sure, and  increased  by  rectal  exploration  and  by  the  use  of  the  catheter. 
The  desire  to  urinate  is  almost  constant  and  irresistible,  the  act  of  mictu- 
rition itself  being  intensely  painful  and  often  accompanied  with  great 
tenesmus.  In  mild  cases,  such  as  ordinarily  follow  gonorrhoea,  and  in  which 
the  inflammation  is  usually  limited  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is 
cloudy  and  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  mucus  and  pus,  but  in  severe 
cases  it  is  tinged  with  blood,  and  soon  becomes  decidedly  purulent,  contain- 
ing also  shreds  of  partially  organized  lymph  or  false  membrane.  In  the«^ 
cases  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance  (which  is  alm^iet 
absent  in  the  milder  forms  of  the  aflection),  the  patient  soon  falling  into  a 
typhoid  condition,  often  attended  with  delirium ;  death  may  ensue,  usually 
in  the  course  of  the  second  week.  In  the  milder  cases  resolution  occurs — 
when  recovery  may  be  complete — though,  in  many  instances,  the  inflamma- 
tion subsides  into  a  chronic  state. 

Treatment — ^The  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed.  A  few  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogastrium  or  perineum,  and  followed  by  hot  poultices  or 
fomentations.  The  bowels  must  be  kept  in  a  soluble  condition,  and  pain 
and  vesical  irritation  relieved  by  the  use  of  hyoscyamus  and  opium,  given 
by  the  mouth,  or  in  the  form  of  suppository.  Enemata  of  atropia  are  re- 
commended by  Dr.  Semple,  of  Virginia.  Hot  hip-baths  may  be  admini^ 
tered  during  the  acute  stage,  and  the  patient  should  drink  moderately  of 
flaxseed  tea,  or  other  demulcent,  medicated  with  a  small  quantity  of  citrate 
of  potassium.  When  the  inflammation  begins  to  subside,  buchu  or  copaiba 
may  be  cautiously  administered.  The  diet  should  in  ordinary  cases  be  mild 
and  unirritating ;  but  if  typhoid  symptoms  appear,  free  stimulation  must 
be  resorted  to.  If  retention  of  urine  occur,  catheterization  with  a  flexible 
instrument  must  be  cautiously  practised,  and  if  symptoms  of  nephritis  In- 
manifested,  wet  or  dry  cups  should  be  applied  over  the  kidneys,  and  followed 
by  mustard  poultices  or  turpentine  stupes. 

Chronic  Cystitis  may  result  from  the  same  causes  as  those  which  pmduce 
the  acute  form  of  the  aflection  (which  indeed  it  oiien  succeeds),  from  atony 
or  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  or  from  any  obstruction  to  the  free  evacuation 
of  its  contents — ^both  of  these  conditions  causing  accumulation  and  partial 
decomposition  of  the  urine,  which  then  becomes  very  irritating  to  the  vesical 
mucous  membrane — or  from  tumors  or  other  structural  diseases  of  thtr 
bladder  itself  or  of  neighboring  organs,  as  the  rectum,  uterus,  or  vagina. 

1.  Simple  Chronic  Cystitii,  the  form  of  the  afl^ection  which  is  unattendtM 
with  vesical  catarrh,  is  the  pathological  condition  which  is  present  in  m««*t 
of  the  cases  commonly  called  "irritability  of  the  bladder" — a  term  which 
is  not  very  well  chosen,  as  it  refers  to  a  mere  symptom.  Microscopic  ex- 
amination of  the  urine,  in  cases  of  simple  chronic  cystiUs,  will  always  det«H't 
the  presence  of  pus,  and  this,  with  increased  frequency  of  micturition,  an«i 
slight  augmentation  of  the  amount  of  vesical  mucus,  are  the  evidenct's  hv 
which  the  surgeon  may  recognize  the  existence  of  the  disease.  The  hrntif^ut 
is  the  same  as  for  the  mildest  cases  of  acute  cystitis,  the  inflammatioo  in 
many  instances  subsiding  under  the  influence  of  rest  alone. 
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2.  Chronic  Cyititia  with  Veiioal  Catarrh  is  characterized  by  the  depoei- 
tioa  from  the  urine  of  a  ropy,  tenaciouB,  mu co-purulent  subBtance,  ueuailv 

of  a  grayieh-white  color,  ana  of  alkaline  reaction.  This  is  often  mixed  with 
phosphates,  the  urine  itself  being  ammoniacal  and  extremely  offensive. 
The  bladder  becomes  thickened,  roughened,  and  sometimes  sacculated; 
ulceration  sometimes  occurs ;  and  the  case  may  terminate  fatally  by  the 
patient  falling  into  a  typhoid  or  urcemic  condition,  to  which  Roser  gives  the 
name  of  ammonamia.  This  form  of  cystitis  is  particularly  apt  to  supervene 
in  cases  of  vesical  paralysis  from  injury  of  the  spine  (see  p.  333).  In  the 
treatment  of  this  condition,  topical  remedies  are  of  the  highest  importance; 
urinary  accumulation  should   be 


prevented  by  the  cautious  use  of 
the  catheter,  or,  as  suggested  hy 
McGuire,  of  Virginia,  by  the  em- 
ptoymeut  of  a  delicate  flexible 
tuM,  which  may  be  left  in  siiu; 
and  great  benefit  may  often  be  de- 
rived from  washing  out  the  bladder, 
by  injecting  at  first  warm  water 
merely,  and  subsequently,  if  this 
be  well  borne,  mild  astringent  or 
Bedative  lotions;  the  beat,  accord- 


Fra.  503. 


;  to  Thoi 


ipsoD, 


i  thoe 


taming  acetate  of  lead  {gr.  ss  to 
f.^iv),  nitrate  of  silver  (gr,  ss  to 
f.jiv),'  dilute  nitric  acid  (m,"  to 
fgiv),  carbolic  acid  (mij  to  fSiv), 
or  borax  (Bodfe  boratis  gr.  viij-xxx, 
glyceriuu  fjij,  aqua  fjiv).  In 
order  to  prevent  ammoniacal  de- 
composition of  the  urine,  Dubreuil 
recommends  injections  of  a  weak 
solution  of  silicate  of  sodium  (gr. 
iij-iv  to  f  gj) ;  Clemens,  of  Frank- 
fort, and  Purdon,  of  Belfast,  fre- 
quent inJectioDs  of  kealtky  urine ; 
and  Erichscn  and  Nunn,  injections 

of  quinia  (gr.  j-fsj).    Salicylic  acid  Ktye.-.  apparatm  (or  vuhingout  ihc  bbddcr. 

and  permanganate  of  potassium  are 

fevorabiy  spoken  of  by  Schilller.  Vesical  injections  are  most  conveniently 
made  by  meann  of  an  India-rubber  bottle  with  a  nozzle,  and  an  ordinary 
elastic  catheter;  not  more  than  three  or  four  fluidoum/es  stinuld  be  used  on 
each  occa'iion,  the  injected  liquid  being  kept  in  ihe  bladder  for  a  few  min* 
ute!>,  and  then  allowed  to  flow  off.  When  the  patient  himself  applies  the 
injection,  Keyes  recommends  an  ordinary  fountain  syringe  provided  with  a 
two-way  stopcock,  the  injected  liquid  tlius  entering  the  bladder  by  simple 
hydrostatic  pressure  (Fig.  503).  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  is  em- 
ploved  by  Zeissl,  McGuire  (of  Richmond,  Va.),  and  Bertholle,  who  dispense 
with  the  catheter  altogether,  simply  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  instrument 
into  the  mouth  of  the  urethra,  llarrision,  of  Liverjiool,  has  devised  an  in- 
genious instrument  for  introducing  medieaied  pettane*  into  the  bladder. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  supra-pubic  region  is  often  of  service,  and  paia 
may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  anodyne  suppositories.    A  belladonna  plaster 

*  T.  G.  Richkrdioii  emplofi  t  much  itronger  lolution,  viz.,  gr,  xx-xxx  to  f^J. 
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over  the  pubes  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.     Hot  hip-baths  will  often 
be  found  useful. 

A  large  number  of  internal  remedies  have  been  employed  in  this  afiection, 
and,  it  must  be  confessed,  often  in  rather  an  empirical  manner,  those  which 
seem  to  succeed  best  in  some  cases,  failing  utterly  in  others.  Those  which 
are  probably  most  deserving  of  mention  are  buchu,  uva  ursi,  pareira,  matico, 
chimaphila,  triticum  repens,  senega,  copaiba,  and  cubebs.-  Dr.  Gamett 
recommends  a  decoction  of  the  broom-corn  seed  or  Sorghum  vulgare.  Alka- 
lies, especially  the  liquor  potassse,  in  combination  with  the  tincture  of  hya9- 
cyamus,  may  be  tried  if  there  be  much  vesical  irritation,  but  must  be  watcLed, 
lest  they  increase  the  tendency  to  phosphatic  deposit  Chlorate  of  potassium 
is  recommended  by  Edlefsen,  and  has  proved  quite  satisfactory  in  several 
cases  in  which  I  have  employed  it.  The  mineral  acids  may  be  useful  on 
account  of  their  tonic  properties.  When  the  urine  is  ammoniacal,  benzoic 
acid  is  highly  recommended  by  Gosselin.  Skene  emplojrs  a  combinadon  of 
benzoic  acid,  biborate  of  sodium,  and  infusion  of  buchu.  An  exclusive  milk 
diet  is  advised  by  Dr.  George  Johnson,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  of 
this  city.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  if  the  condition  of  the  bladder 
depend  upon  any  removable  cause,  such  as  vesical  calculus  or  urethral 
stricture,  this  must  be  attended  to  before  the  cystitis  can  be  cured.  In  the 
case  of  a  female,  dilatation  of  the  urethra  may  be  employed  as  recommended 
by  Papin,  of  St.  Louis,  Howe,  of  New  York,  Teale,  Duncan,  Heath,  and 
Hewetson,  and  in  either  sex,  recourse  may  be  had,  as  a  last  resort,^  to  (yd- 
otomyy  the  bladder  in  the  case  of  a  male  being  opened  from  the  perineum,  as 
in  lithotomy,  and  in  the  case  of  a  female  from  the  vagina ;  the  operation, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  originally  suggested  by  Blizard,  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Guthrie,  and  has  been  advantageously  employed  in  the 
male  by  several  surgeons,  including  Syme,  Fergusson,  Willard  Parker,  Bick- 
ersteth,  Parona,  Bryant,  Holmes,  Ijeevan,  Post,  Hamilton,  of  Liverpool, 
Powell,  of  Chicago,  and  Battey,  of  Georgia,  and  in  the  female  by  Emmet, 
Simis,  Bozeman,  Simon,  Hegar,  C.  C.  Lee,  and  others.  Weir  has  collected 
47  cases  of  cystotomy  for  cystitis  in  the  male ;  23  patients  were  cured  by 
the  operation,  7  relieved,  4  not  benefited,  while  13  died — 10  of  these,  how- 
ever, from  advanced  disease  of  the  kidneys. 

Structural  Diseases  of  the  Bladder. 

Sacculated  Bladder. — Obstruction  to  the  flow  of  urine,  as  from  enlarged 

Erostate  or  stricture,  leads  to  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the 
ladder,  and  gives  its  inner  surface  a  roughened  and  fasciculated  appear- 
ance. As  a  result  of  the  violent  contractions  of  the  organ  in  the  effort  to 
expel  its  contents,  the  vesical  mucous  membrane  and  submucous  tissue  pro- 
trude between  the  interlacing  bundles  of  muscular  fibre,  and  form  sacs  or 
pouches,  sometimes  of  very  Targe  size,  in  which  the  urine  accumulates  and 
undergoes  decomposition,  giving  rise  to  cystitis,  and  often  leading  to  the 
formation  of  phosphatic  calculi.  The  treatment  should  be  directed  to  pre- 
venting accumulation,  which  may  most  conveniently  be  done  bv  the  use 
of  an  elastic  catheter,  aided  by  the  siphon  arrangement  of  Prof.  Dittel  (see 
p.  898). 

Tumors  of  the  Bladder. — Various  forms  of  morbid  growth  are  met  with 
in  the  bladder — as  the  fibrouSf  Jihro-cellular,  and  JUfro-mudcular,  constituting 
the  polypoid  tumors  met  with  in  this  organ,  the  papUlary  or  villauSf  closely 

^  Prof.  Agnew  suggests  that  the  ureters  might  be  separated  from  the  bladder,  and 
made  to  empty  on  the  surface,  in  the  groin  or  loin. 
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reaembling  in  structure  the  chorion,  very  vascular,  and  eometimes,  thoug;h 
by  no  means  always,  of  a  cancerous  nature  (see  pages  489  and  50'2},  the 
encephaloid,  the  »drrhous  (usually  secondary  to  Bcirrhus  of  the  rectum),  and 
the  epiiheliomatom.  Dermoid  eygU  have  also  been  found  to  commuDicaU 
with,  if  not  to  originate  in,  the 

vesical  cavity.    Any  of  these  F'o-  ^W. 

tumors  may  become  incrusted 
with  phosphatic  matter,  and 
thus  simulate  calculus;  but 
the  diagnosis  can  usually  be 
mode  bv  careful  sounding. 
Hemorrhage  attends  both  the 
villous  and  the  mnliguant 
growths — in  cases  of  the  for- 
mer kind  being  of  the  charac- 
ter of  capillary  oozing,  and  in 
those  of  the  latt«r  occurring 
less  constantly,  hut  in  consid- 
erable quantities  at  a  time. 
The  treritmenl,  in  the  large 
majority  of  instances,  must  he 
merely  palliative,  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  free  administra- 
tion of  anodynes,  with  stimu- 
lants, if  necessary.      Aatrin- 

^nt  injections  may  be  tried  polypoid  vdic^i  lumon.   (Civiku.) 

in  the  cases  of  villous  tumor, 

but  should  not  be  repeated  if  they  produce  vesical  irritation.  Polypoid, 
and  even  seasile,  growths  may  be  removed  from  the  female  bladder  by  the 
ligature,  icrateuT.or  scoop, the  urethra  being  dilat«d  for  the  purpose;  or.as 
has  been  done  by  Norton,  through  a  vaginal  incision.  W.  F.  Atlee  has  suc- 
cessfully removed  a  fungous  growth  by  dilating  the  urethra  and  scraping 
away  the  neoplasm  with  hisnnil.  It  may  occasionally  be  possible  to  remove  a 
vesical  polypus  in  the  male  by  avulsion  with  a  lithotrite,  as  was  done  in  one 
instance  by  Civiale.  Humphry  has  successfully  removed  a  fibroma  by 
lateral  cystotomy,  and  Billroth  a  fibro-muscular  tumor  (myoma)  by  incision 
above  the  pubis  as  in  the  high  operation  for  stone,  but  a  similar  operation, 
performed  ny  Volkmann  on  a  man  aged  54,  ended  fatally  on  the  fourth 
day.  Kocher  and  Davies-Colley  have  successfully  removed  villous  tumors 
from  the  bladder  by  opening  the  organ  from  the  perineum  and  scraping 
away  the  morbid  growth  witn  a  sharp  scoop,  and  a  succeaaful  operation  for 
villous  tumor,  by  the  supra-pubic  method,  has  recently  been  recorded  by 
Marcacci.  Sir  H.  Thompson  has  succeeded  in  removing  a  vesical  tumor 
through  a  perineal  opening  into  the  urethra,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder.  Stem  has  collected  34  cases  of  operation  for  vesical 
tumor  (principally  in  women),  with  19  recoveries  and  13  deaths. 

Tubercle  of  the  Bladder  is  a  rare  affection,  and  is  probably  never  met 
with  except  in  connection  with  tuberculosis  of  other  organs.  The  aymtiiomt, 
as  pointea  out  by  T.  Smith,  closely  resemble  those  of  calculus,  while  the 
Ira^ment,  as  far  as  the  bladder  Is  concerned,  must  be  merely  palliative ; 
Smith  particularly  recommends  the  confection  of  black  pepper  (Ward's 
paste),  to  relieve  the  hiematuria  which  oflen  accompanies  the  aflection. 

Bar  at  the  Keck  of  the  Bladder. — This  name  was  given  by  Guthrie  tJ) 
a  rare  form  of  obstruction  situated  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  entirely 
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distinct  from  the  common  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  prostate. 
There  are  two  forms  of  bar — one  consisting  in  a  ridge-like  elevation  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  due  to  enlargement  of  the  latercU  lobes  of  the 
prostate,  the  median  lobe  being  unaffected — and  the  other  a  similar  fold  or 
ridge,  which  Guthrie  attributed  to  disease  of  an  "elastic  structure"  (which 
he  described  as  existing  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder),  and  which  occurs  with- 
out there  being  any  apparent  cause  for  its  formation.  The  treatment  in  most 
cases  must  be  palliative  merely,  though,  if  the  condition  could  be  accurately 
diagnosticated  during  life,  it  might  perhaps  be  occasionally  proper  to  divide 
the  bar  with  a  catheter  carrying  a  concealed  blade,  as  recommended  by 
Guthrie  and  Mercier,  the  latter  of  whom  has  also  devised  an  instrument  for 
excising  a  portion  of  the  offending  bar;  Mercier's  operation  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  this  country  by  Dr.  Gouley,  of  New  York. 

Fissure  of  the  Veck  of  the  Bladder  is  a  condition  described  by  Spiegel- 
berg  and  Reginald  Harrison  as  analogous  to  fissure  of  the  anus.  Ihe 
treatment  consists  in  dilatation  and  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

HEMATURIA. 

The  existence  of  blood  in  the  urine  may  be  a  symptom  of  various  affec- 
tions of  the  urinary  organs,^  and  it  often  becomes  important  to  determine 
the  source  of  the  hemorrhage. 

1.  Bleeding  from  the  Kidney  may  be  due  to  blows  on  the  loin,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  acute  Bright's  disease,  to  the  irritation  produced  by  a  renal  cal- 
culus, to  tuberculous  deposit,  etc.  The  blood  is  usually  intimately  mixed 
with  the  urine,  but  may  form  a  clot,  in  which  case,  by  floating  out  the 
coagulum  in  water  (as  suggested  by  Hilton),  its  shape  may  betray  its  origin. 

2.  Vesical  HflBmatnria  may  result  from  congestion  of  the  bladder,  from 
tuberculous  disease,  from  the  irritation  caused  by  a  calculus,  or  from  the 
presence  of  a  villous  or  malignant  growth.  The  blood  often  coagulates 
within  the  bladder,  but,  when  passed  in  a  liquid  form,  the  urine  which  first 
flows  is  less  tinged  than  that  which  follows.  If  the  hemorrhage  be  caused 
by  a  morbid  growth,  the  appearance  in  the  urine  of  shreds  of  the  abnormal 
tissue,  recognizable  with  the  microscope,  may  aid  the  diagnosis. 

3.  Meeding  from  the  Prostate  may  depend  upon  congestion,  inflamma- 
tion,  or  tuberculous  or  malignant  aisease  of  that  organ.  The  diagnoei; 
from  vesical  hemorrhage  may  be  aided  by  exploration  with  the  finger  ui  the 
rectum. 

4.  Hemorrhage  from  the  TTrethra  may  depend  upon  congestion  or  infiam- 
mation  of  the  part ;  upon  laceration  from  blows  on  the  perineum,  injurieg 
inflicted  by  instruments,  impacted  calculi,  etc. ;  upon  rupture  from  straining 
in  the  effort  to  urinate,  or  from  violent  coitus;'  upon  ulceration  from  malig- 
nant disease,  etc.  The  diagnosis  of  urethral  hemorrhage  may  always  be 
made  by  observing  that,  in  urinating,  blood  precedes  the  flow  of  urine,  and 
that  this,  if  drawn  off  by  the  catheter,  is  clear. 

Treatment  of  Hssmaturia. — This  must  vary  with  the  source  of  the  hem- 
orrhage.    If  due  to  renal  injury,  calculus,  etc.,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in 

1  Haematuria,  without  disease  of  the  urinary  organs,  has  been  observed  by  Kay- 
mond  in  connection  with  the  urethralgic  crises  of  locomotor  ataxia. 

*  The  bleeding  which  occasionally  follows  immoderate  sexual  intercourse  wiiMovi 
rujHure  is,  according  to  Hilton,  usually  prostatic. 
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bed,  and  astringents,  such  as  gallic  acid  or  acetate  of  lead,  with  opium,  ad- 
ministered. The  confection  of  black  pepper  is  highly  spoken  of  by  T.  Smith. 
When  of  vesical  or  prostatic  origin,  cold  applications  are  of  service.  It  is 
better,  as  a  rule,  not  to  interfere  with  clots  in  the  bladder,  but  to  leave  their 
disintegration  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  If,  however,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
adopt  artificial  means  of  evacuation,  a  portion  of  the  clot  may  be  gently 
drawn  out  through  a  large-eyed  catheter,  by  means  of  Clover's  lithotrity 
apparatus  or  an  ordinary  stomach-pump.  Dr.  J.  H.  Ledlie,  of  Illinois, 
recommends  injections  of  lime-water  to  dissolve  the  coagulum.  For  per- 
sistent vesical  hsematuria,  Thompson  recommends  injections  of  nitrate  of 
silver  (gr.  j-iv  to  f^iv),  or  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  (f3) 
to  fSiv).  Hemorrhage  from  the  urethra  may  be  controlled  by  cold  appli- 
cations, or,  if  these  fail,  by  introducing  a  full-sized  catheter,  and  compress- 
ing the  penis  upon  it  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster  or  a  bandage.  iBates, 
of  BrooKlyn,  has  devised  an  mgenious  apparatus  for  applying  cold  and 
pressure  within  the  urethra. 

Intermittent  or  Paroxysmal  HsBmaturia,  or  (as  it  should  perhaps  rather 
be  called)  HcBmatinuria^  has  been  observed  in  several  cases,  by  Greenhow, 
Harley,  Fuller,  Gull,  and  other  writers,  the  paroxysm  usually  following 
exposure  to  cold.  The  treaiment  consists  in  the  administration  of  tonics, 
particularly  iron  and  quinia. 


Paralysis  and  Atony  op  the  Bladder;  Retention  and  Inconti- 
nence OF  Urine,  etc. 

True  Paralysis  of  the  Bladder  is  not  very  often  met  with ;  it  is  most  com- 
monly seen  in  cases  of  injury  or  organic  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
though  it  occasionally  occurs  as  a  result  of  functional  exhaustion  of  the 
spinal  system  from  sexual  excesses,  as  a  reflex  phenomenon  dependent  upon 
injuries  or  diseases  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  as  a  temporary  conse- 
quence of  the  use  of  belladonna  or  similar  drugs.  When  the  paralysis 
affects  the  neck  of  the  bladder  only,  the  urine  constantly  flows  away,  giving 
rise  to  incontinence;  when  the  body  of  the  organ  alone  is  involved,  the 
bladder  cannot  expel  its  contents,  and  the  result  \b  retention;  while,  if  the 
whole  organ  be  affected,  though  most  of  the  urine  may  escape,  the  bladder 
remains  partially  distended — and  incontinence  and  retention  may  thus 
coexist.  The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  bladder  empty  (when  this 
is  necessary)  by  the  cautious  and  gentle  use  of  a  flexible  catheter,  and  in 
relieving  by  suitable  remedies  any  cystitis  that  may  occur.  In  some  cases, 
galvanism  and  the  administration  of  various  tonics,  especially  strychnia, 
may  be  of  service.  The  latter  remedy  has  been  successnilly  used  by  injec- 
tion, in  doses  of  ^  gr.,  by  Dr.  W.  E.'Tarbell  of  China. 

Atony  of  the  Bladder,  from  over-distension  of  this  organ,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  frequently  met  with.  This  condition  may  arise  in  the  course  of  low 
fevers,  if  the  catheter  be  not  used — or  even  from  voluntarily  neglecting  the 
calls  of  nature — but  is  most  commonly  due  to  some  source  of  obstruction, 
either  prostatic  or  urethral,  which,  while  not  giving  rise  to  absolute  reten- 
tion, yet  renders  the  bladder  unable  to  expel  its  whole  contents.  A  certain 
quantity  of  "residual  urine"  thus  remains,  and  gradually  increases  in 
amount  until  the  organ  is  completely  distended,  when  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  becomes  partially  dilated,  and,  as  pointed  out  by  Thompson,  an  over- 
flow takes  place,  masking  the  real  condition,  and  leading  the  patient — and 
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sometimes  his  medical  adviser — to  consider  the  case  one  of  ineantineMB 
rather  than  retention  of  urine.* 

detention  of  TTrine,  though  merely  asymptom,  is  one  of  such  importance 
as  to  demand  special  consideration.  When  it  occurs  gradually  (as  is  the 
case  when  it  arises  from  paralysis  or  atony  of  the  bladder),  the  vesical 
cavity  becomes  slowly  distended,  until  it  may  contain  several  quarts  of 
urine,  and  forms  a  prominent  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  umbilicus.  The  patient  is  usually  not  conscious  of  passing  a  smaller 
quantity  of  urine  than  in  the  normal  condition,  though  a  certain  amount 
of  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  completing  the  act  of  micturition — ^the 
water  being  expelled  with  less  force  than  in  health,  and  dribbling  of  urine 
continuing  after  the  bladder  has  been  apparently  emptied,  or  occurring 
during  sleep  or  upon  making  any  muscular  exertion ;  when  the  bladder  has 
become  fully  distended,  overflow  occurs  in  the  way  already  described,  and 
simulates  incontinence.  The  diagnosis  of  retention  is  usually  made  inth 
facility ;  even  if  there  be  no  hypogastric  tumor,  there  will  be  dulness  on 
percussion  over  the  pubes,  and  the  distended  bladder  can  be  felt  by  placing 
a  finger  in  the  rectum,  when,  by  tapping  over  the  supra-pubic  region,  fluc- 
tuation can  be  distinctly  recognizea.  If,  however,  the  walls  of  the  bladder 
be  thickened  and  contracted,  the  diagnosis  may  be  more  difficult.  Retention 
of  urine,  if  unrelieved,  leads  to  cystitis,  with  an  ammoniacal  state  of  the 
contents  of  the  bladder ;  it  may  even  prove  fatal  through  the  supervention 
of  a  typhoid  or  ursemic  condition. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  retention  with  overflow,  which  is  the  condi- 
tion met  with  in  cases  of  atony  of  the  bladder,  requires  in  the  first  place  the 
systematic  use  of  the  catheter,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  so  as  to  evacuate 
the  "  residual  urine."  A  long  and  large  flexible  catheter  is  the  best,  but, 
whatever  form  of  instrument  may  be  used,  care  must  be  taken  that  it  actually 
enters  the  bladder,  and  not  merely  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  which 
in  these  cases  is  often  dilated,  and  may  contain  a  couple  of  ounces  of  urine. 
When  the  retention  has  lasted  for  a  long  period,  it  may  be  better  not  to 
evacuate  the  entire  contents  of  the  bladder  at  once — which  would  probably 
give  rise  to  cystitis — but  to  draw  oflT  a  portion  at  a  time,  and  thus  enable 
the  organ  gradually  to  return  to  its  normal  state.  In  cases  of  short  duration 
the  bladder  may  perfectly  regain  its  tone,  but  in  many  instances  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  palliate  the  patient's  condition.  Thompson  recommends 
the  application  of  the  cold  douche  to  the  lumbar  spine  and  abdomen,  and 
the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  bladder.  The  hypodermic  injection  of 
ergotine  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Langenbeck,  Iversen,  and 
other  surgeons. 

Spasmodic  Betention  of  XTrine,  or,  as  Sir  James  Paget  has  happily  called 
it,  stammering  with  the  urinary  organs^  is  a  condition  occasionally  met  with, 
and  one  which  is  more  annoying  than  dangerous.  A  person  who  is  liable  to 
this  form  of  retention  should  learn  to  use  a  catheter,  and  should  constanUv 
carry  one  with  him,  as  the  fear  of  being  unable  to  urinate  is  often  of  itself 
sufficient  to  bring  on  an  attack. 

Hysterical  Betention  of  TTrine  is  occasionally  observed  in  women,  in  con- 
nection with  various  other  phenomena  which  are  conventionally  denominated 
hysterical.    The  treatment  consists  in  regulating  thd  state  of  the  bowels,  and 

^  I  recently  saw  a  patient  who,  supposed  to  have  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  had  been 
taking  strychnia  for  one  year ;  the  introduction  of  a  catheter  effected  the  evacuation 
of  nearly  a  quart  of  urine,  and  showed  the  real  condition  to  be  one  of  prostatic  reten- 
tion with  overflow. 
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administering  tonics  and  nerve  stimulants,  with  the  local  use  of  the  cold 
douche;  the  catheter  may  be  used  once,  to  make  sure  that  there  is  no  actual 
obstruction,  but  should  afterwards  be  withheld ;  rupture  of  the  bladder  never 
occurs  in  these  cases,  and  the  patient  usually  passes  her  water  without  diffi- 
culty, as  soon  as  the  distension  becomes  pamful,  and  she  is  convinced  that 
instrumental  relief  will  not  be  afforded. 

Inoontinence  of  Urine. — ^This  may  occur  either  in  children  or  in  adults. 

1.  Nocturnal  Incontinence  in  Children, — The  patient  may  wet  his  bed 
during  sleep  only  occasionally,  or  may  do  so  once  or  oftener  every  night. 
This  infirmity  may  result  from  habit  (through  neglect  of  the  nurse  to  take 
the  child  up  at  proper  intervals),  from  excessive  secretion  of  urine  or  some 
irritating  quality  oi  this  fluid,  from  irritation  transmitted  from  neighboring 
organs,  as  the  rectum,  or  from  the  existence  of  slight  chronic  cystitis,  of 
phimosis,  of  preputial  adhesions,  etc.  The  treatment  consists  (1)  in  remov- 
ing the  cause,  if  this  can  be  ascertained;  (2)  in  improving  the  general 
health;  (3)  in  obtunding  the  excessive  sensibility  of  the  bladder;  (4)  in 
endeavoring  to  induce  a  habit  of  attending  to  the  calls  of  nature  at  suitable 
intervals ;  and  (5)  above  all,  in  developing  a  hearty  wish  for  relief  on  the 

girt  of  the  patient,  for  without  his  co-operation,  as  justly  observed  by 
rodie,  little  can  be  accomplished.  The  first  indication  is  to  be  met  by 
regulating  the  diet,  attending  to  the  digestive  functions,  forbidding  exces- 
sive use  of  liquids,  etc.;  the  second,  by  the  administration  of  tonics,  and  the 
employment  of  sea-bathing  or  the  cold  douche ;  and  the  third,  by  the  use 
of  Delladonna  given  by  the  mouth,  in  the  form  of  tincture  or  extract,  or  by 
the  hypodermic  administration  of  atropia,  aided  in  obstinate  cases  by  the 
application  of  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  prostatic  urethra.  The 
patient  should  be  aroused  and  made  to  urinate  once  or  twice  during  the 
night,  and  should  be  induced  to  strive  himself  to  get  relief  from  his  infirmity 
—  not  by  threatening  punishment,  but  by  encouraging  the  formation  of 
cleanly  habits. 

Various  remedies  beside  those  mentioned  above  have  been  employed  with 
more  or  less  success,  such  as  blisters  to  the  sacrum,  the  use  of  an  apparatus 
to  prevent  the  patient  lying  on  his  back  (the  urine,  when  this  position  is 
assumed,  resting  on  the  trigone  of  the  bladder,  which  is  its  most  sensitive 
part),  the  application  of  collodion  to  the  meatus,  as  recommended  by  Cor- 
rigan,  circumcision,  the  application  of  electricity,  the  administration  of  hy- 
drate of  chloral,  hypodermic  injections  of  strychnia,  etc.  These  may  be, 
each  or  all,  properly  tried  in  obstinate  cases. 

2.  True  Incontinence  of  Urine  in  the  Male  Adult  is  very  rare,  the  real  con- 
dition in  most  cases  so  described  being,  as  already  mentioned,  retention  with 
overflow.  In  women,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the  urethra,  incontinence  of 
urine  is  more  common,  resulting  usually  from  injury  received  during  partu- 
rition. True  incontinence  in  the  male  may,  however,  result  from  paralysis 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder — in  which  case  the  treatment  appropriate  to  that 
condition  must  be  adopted — or  from  a  peculiar  form  of  hypertrophy  of  the 

{>ro8tate,  in  which  the  enlarged  third  lobe  projects  wedge-like  between  the 
ateral  lobes,  keeping  the  neck  of  the  bladder  constantly  patulous.  Under 
these  circumstances  little  can  be  done  beyond  the  adaptation  of  a  well-fitting 
urinal  to  keep  the  patient  dry. 

Irritability,  Spasm,  and  Venralgia  of  the  Bladder  ( Cyitalgia)  are  often 
spoken  of  as  distinct  diseases,  but  are  usually  merely  symptomatic  of  other 
conditions,  such  as  cystitis,  tumor  or  fissure  of  the  bladder,  or  vesical  cal- 
culus. The  treatment  must  be  addressed  to  the  relief  of  the  pathological 
condition  to  which  the  symptoms  are  due,  when  this  can  be  ascertained. 
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AnodTnes  and  antispasmodics  are  often  useful  as  palliatives.  Lund  and 
Teale  recommend,  in  cases  of  females,  rapid  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  and 
report  several  instances  in  which  this  mode  of  treatment  gave  entire  relief. 
The  same  operation  has  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  other  surgeons, 
and  in  three  cases,  in  my  own  hands,  afforded  complete  relief  from  the 
distressing  symptoms  which  had  been  complained  of.  In  the  case  of  the 
male  urethra,  benefit  may  be  derived  from  rapid  dilatation  with  metallic 
sounds,  or  with  Thompson's  stricture  expander,  or  resort  may  be  had  to 
division  of  the  vesical  neck  in  front  of  the  rectum,  as  successfully  practised 
in  two  cases  by  Verneuil. 

Inflammatory  Diseases  of  the  Prostate. 

Acute  Prostatitis. — ^Acute  inflammation  of  the  prostate  usually  follows 
urethritis,  especially  when  due  to  gonorrhoea,  but  may  also  result  from 
various  forms  of  injury,  as  from  the  introduction  of  instruments  or  the  use 
of  strong  injections,  from  exposure  to  cold  and  moisture,  as  from  sitting  in 
wet  grass,  from  previously  existing  cystitis,  or  from  vesical  calculus.  As 
a  complication  of  urethritis,  it  is  apt  to  be  excited  by  the  use  of  alcoholic 
stimulants  or  by  excessive  venery.    The  symptcms  of  acute  prostatitis  are 

Sain  and  weight  in  the  perineum,  with  great  frequency  of  micturition, 
ysuria,  and  vesical  tenesmus,  the  pain  also  being  increased  by  the  act  of 
defecation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the  swell- 
ing is  sometimes  so  great  as  to  induce  complete  retention  of  urine.  The 
diagnosis  can  be  readily  made  by  rectal  exploration.  The  inflammation 
may  terminate  in  resolution,  or  may  run  on  to  the  formation  of  an  abscess, 
which  usually  bursts  into  the  urethra;  even  if  resolution  occurs,  however, 
the  urine  will  probably  contain  pus,  from  the  coexistence  of  cystitis.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  enforcement  of  rest  and  the  administration  of  laxa- 
tives, with  the  application  of  leeches  or  cups  to  the  perineum,  followed  by 
hot  hip-baths  and  poultices.  Pain  may  be  relieved  by  the  use  of  anodyne 
enemata.  Should  complete  retention  occur,  it  may  be  necessary  to  use  the 
catheter. 

Abscess  of  the  Prostate  usually  occurs  as  a  sequel  of  acute  prostatitis, 
but  may  be  developed  in  an  insidious  manner  from  bruising  of  the  part  in 
the  use  of  instruments,  etc.  In  the  latter  cases,  it  is  often  the  areolar  tissue 
around  the  prostate  which  is  affected,  rather  than  the  organ  itself,  and  the 
affection  is  then  called  peri-prostaiic  abscess.  Pointing  usually  occurs,  as 
already  mentioned,  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra,  but  occasionally  towards 
the  rectum,  or  even  externally  in  the  perineum.  The  symptoms  are  those 
of  deep-seated  suppuration  in  general,  and  the  diagnosis  can  be  made  bj 
rectal  exploration.  Retention  is  apt  to  occur  when  the  swelling  is  princi- 
pally on  the  side  of  the  urethra,  and  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  may 
then  serve  the  double  purpose  of  opening  the  abscess  and  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  bladder.  When  the  swelling  makes  its  appearance  in  the 
perineum,  an  early  and  free  incision  is  required,  to  relieve  tension  and  p^^ 
vent  the  formation  of  a  rectal  or  urethral  fistula.  If  fluctuation  is  dis- 
tinctly felt  in  the  rectum,  it  will  be  proper  to  make  a  puncture  in  that 
locality.  Prostatic  abscesses  usually  heal  without  mucn  difficulty,  but 
occasionally  fall  into  a  chronic  state,  persisting  as  suppurating  cavities 
which  form  receptacles  for  urine.  This  condition  is  often  not  recognised 
during  life,  the  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  chronic  cystitis. 
Benefit  may  sometimes  be  derived  from  the  application  of  a  weak  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver. 
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Chroaio  Prortatitii  or  PrMtatorrhma.— This  may  be  a  sequel  of  acute 
proetatic  inflammation,  or  may  occur  as  a  primary  aflection,  resulting  from 
the  urethritis  which  accompanies  organic  stricture  of  long  standing,  from 
bruising  of  the  periueum  in  equestrian  exercise,  from  inordmate  indulgence 
in  sexual  intercourse,  from  onanism,  or  Irom  piles,  habitual  constipation, 
etc.  The  si/mptoma  are  pain  and  weight  in  the  region  of  the  prostate,  in- 
creased during  micturition  or  coitus;  diminution  in  the  force  with  which 
the  urine  is  evacuated;  a  slight,  thin,  gleety  discharge,  sometimes  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  discolor  the  clothing;  and  usually  the  presence  of  a  little 
pus  in  the  urine,  with  occasionally  a  few  drops  of  blood.  Nocturnal  semi- 
nal emissions  occur  in  some  cases.  The  afi^tion  is  chiefly  important  on 
account  of  the  mental  distress  it  often  occasions  to  patients,  who  believe  the 
gleety  discharge  to  c»nsist  of  the  seminal  fluid.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
prominent  symptom  of  the  disease,  and  has  suggested  the  name  pronator- 
rhasa,  which  is  employed  by  Prof.  Gross,  who  has  given  an  escellent  account 
of  the  affection.  The  diagnoeu  between  the  prostatic  fluid  and  semen  can 
always  be  made  by  microscopic  examination ;  the  former  contains  very  few, 
if  any,  spermatozoa,  while  these  are,  on  the  other  hand,  abundant  in  the 
latter.  The  treatmetU  consists  in  removing  any  cause  that  can  be  detected, 
in  the  administration  of  tonics,  especially  phosphoric  acid  and  strychnia 
(with  laxatives,  if  required),  and  in  the  application  of  blisters  or  other 
counter-irritants  to  the  perineum.  In  cases  accompanied  by  nocturnal 
emissions,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  (gr.  v-x  to  f  3j),  or,  which  is  pre- 
ferred by  H.  Lee,  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  (nLXV-xxx  to  f  Jj).  ™fty  be  oc- 
casionally applied  to  the  prostatic  urethra,  by  means  of  a  syringe  with  a 
catheter-like  nozzle.  Winternitz  applies  cold  by  passing  a  stream  of  water 
of  a  temperature  from  55°  to  60°  Fahr,  through  a  double-current  catheter 
without  eyes,  which  he  calls  a  psyehn^hor. 

Chronic  Hypertbophv  of  the  Prostate. 

This  is  an  affection  of  advanced  life,  being  seldom  if  ever  met  with  in 
men  less  than  fifty  years  old,  though  inflammatory  enlargement  (a  totally 
distinct  condition)  may  of  course  exist  at  any 

Xat  which  prostatitis  itself  is  possible.    So  Fio.  605. 

n  is  prostatic  hypertrophy  seen  among 
those  past  the  middle  perioa  of  life,  that  Sir 
Benjamin  Brodie  considered  it  almost  a 
normal  condition  under  such  circumstances; 
but  the  statistical  investigations  of  Thomp- 
son, Messcr,  Lodge,  and  Dittel,  have  shown 
that  its  actual  frequency  is  less  than  has 
been  supposed,  appreciable  enlargement  ex- 
isting in  but  about  one-third  of  the  cases 
examined  in  persons  more  than  sixty  years 
of  age. 

The  hypertrophy  may  affect  only  the  un- 
striated  muscular  fibres  and  connective  tissue 
of  the  prostate,  or  may  involve  its  glandular 
structure  as  well;  there  may  be  enlargement 

of  the  whole  orgau,  or  the  increase  of  size      Eni.rg.iB=i.i  of  iHdiu  lob.  of  p™- 
may  be  confined  to  its  lateral  lobes,  or  to  its  uic  (Ehichsik.) 

central  portion,  constituting  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  enlai^^  "third  lobe  of  the  prostate."     In  many  cases 
independent  or  semi-isolated  tumors  are  found — principally  in  the  lateral 
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lobes — alraoet  identical  in  atructure  with  the  proetate  itself,  thoagh  contiUD- 
ing  less  glandular  tissue,  and  that  imperfectly  developed ;  theae  prostatic 
tumors,  which  have  been  specially  studied  by  Thompson,  are  sometimes 
surrounded  by  a  fibrous  capsule,  and  may  often  be  readily  enucleated  with 
the  finger,  as  has  been  done  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy  i^see  p.  910^  -,  they 
are  in  many  respects  analogous  to  the  fibrous  or  fibro-muacular  growths 
(myomaia)  met  with  In  the  uterus. 

PltTiloal  Charaoters. — The  weight  of  an  hypertropbied  prostate  mayTaiy 
from  one  to  twelve  ounces,  and  its  me  from  two  to  four  inches  transversely, 
and  from  one  to  three  inches  in  an  antero-posterior  direction.  The  eonnk- 
ence  may  be  firmer  or  softer  than  in  the  normal  condition,  the  increased 
firmness  being  usually  attributable  to  the  presence  of  the  prwtatic  tumon 
which  have  been  referred  to. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  produces  various  changes  in  the  form  and 
direction  of  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urrfAro;  this  is  increased  in  length 
and  often  rendered  tortuous;  it  is  usually  contracted  laterally,  and  widened 
from  before  backwards,  so  that  on  making  a  transverse  section  it  appear?  u 
a  narrow  chink  instead  of  a  round  tube;  but  in  other  cases,  this  portion  of 


hold  a 


>r  two  of  the  urine. 


Fio.  60«. 


the  urethra  is  dilated  intoa  pouch  which  may 
When  the  central  portion  or  "  third  lobe'  of  the  prostate  is  enlarged,  the 
urethra  is  commouly  bent  forwards  at  an  angle — its  course  being  thrown 
also  to  the  right  or  left  if  either  lateral  lobe  is  increased  in  size,  and  the 
deviation  being  to  the  aide  oppotiU 
to  that  of  the  principal  enlBrge- 
ment.  The  internal  orifioe  of  Uie 
urethra  usually  assumes  a  cresceotic 
shape,  the  concavity  of  the  crescent 
corresponding  to  that  lobe  of  the 
prQfltat«  which  is  principally  af- 
fected ;  but  if  the  whole  organ  be 
irregularly  enlai^ed,  the  urethral 
opening  is  much  and  curiously  dis- 
torted. A  projecting  portion  from 
the  median  lobe  not  unfrequently 
hangs  overthe  orifice  in  a  vafve-Itke 
manner,  closing  it  more  or  le^  com- 
pletely when  the  patient  attem^ds 
to  urinate.  Another  mode  in  which 
the  urethral  orifice  may  be  occlud- 
ed, is  by  the  fo^-mation  of  a  bar  U 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  from  the 
elevation  of  the  mucous  and  mb- 
mucouB  tissues  by  enlargement  of 
the  lateral  lobes  tsee  p.  932). 

In  the  large  majority  of  CMes, 
hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  inter- 
feres with  tne  complete  evacuation 
of  the  contents  of  the  bladder  in 
one  of  the  ways  mentioned,  leading  to  a  thickened,  roughened,  and  saccu- 
lated condition  of  that  organ,  which  becomes  slowly  distended  and  hih 
into  a  state  of  atony  attended  with  habitual  overflow  of  urine;  under  these 
circumstances,  a  very  slight  cause,  such  as  exposure  to  cold,  or  local  confies- 
tion  pru<luced  by  alcoholic  indulgence  or  sexual  emotion,  mar  be  sufficient 
to  produce  an  attack  of  complete  retention.    On  the  other  liand,  it  occa- 
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sionally  happens  that  the  median,  projecting  between  the  lateral  lobee,  keeps 
the  urethral  orifice  constantly  patulous,  thus  giving  rise  to  true  urinary  in- 
continence (p.  935).  In  cases  of  long  standing,  the  ureters  and  pelves  of 
the  kidneys  often  become  dilated,  and  chronic  renal  disease  supervenes. 

Symptomi. — The  early  symptoms  of  enlarged  prostate  are  diminution  of 
the  force  with  which  the  contents  of  the  bladder  are  expelled,  the  stream, 
though  perhaps  not  smaller  than  in  health,  being  feeble  and  slow,  and  tend- 
ing to  drop  vertically  from  the  meatus.  The  patient  has  to  strain  at  the 
beginning  of  micturition,  and  the  process  requires  a  longer  time  than  usual, 
because  tlie  bladder  is  in  a  state  of  partial  atony ;  as  the  organ,  moreover, 
is  never  completely  emptied,  the  desire  to  make  water  recurs  with  undue 
frequency,  and  the  normal  sense  of  relief  b  not  experienced  from  the  act  of 
urination ;  the  water  continues  to  dribble  after  the  discharge  of  all  that  can 
be  voluntarily  evacuated,  and  particularly  at  night  when  the  control  of  the 
will  is  withdrawn.  There  is  a  feeling  of  weight  and  distension  about  the 
perineum,  with  irritation  of  the  rectum,  tenesmus,  piles,  or  prolapsus;  and 
ultimately  the  symptoms  of  chronic  cystitis  are  developed,  with  an  ammoni- 
acal  state  of  the  urine,  and  perhaps  the  formation  of  phosphatic  calculi. 

Diagnosis. — Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  may  always  be  recognized  by 
careful  exploration  with  the  catheter,  aided  by  tne  finger  in  the  rectum ;  in 
this  way  tne  surgeon  can  ascertain  not  merely  that  the  prostate  is  enlarged, 
but  can  determine  approximatively  the  degree  of  hypertrophy,  which  lobe 
or  lobes  are  particularly  afifected,  and  the  direction  in  which  the  urethra 
deviates  from  its  normal  course.  The  ordinary  catheter  frequently  will  not 
reach  the  bladder,  on  account  of  the  elongation  and  altered  direction  of  the 
prostatic  urethra  which  have  been  referred  to:  hence  the  surgeon  should 
tiave  at  hand  some  prostatic  catheters ,  which  are  from  two  to  four  inches 
longer  than  the  ordinary  instruments,  and  have  a  larger  curve  (Fig.  508). 
Rectal  exploration  will  also  enable  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  if  the  distended 
bladder  can  be  felt  beyond  the  prostate — an  important  point  in  case  the 
question  of  puncturing  the  organ  for  relief  of  retention  should  arise. 

By  conjoined  urethral  and  rectal  exploration,  the  surgeon  can  distinguish 

{prostatic  hypertrophy  from  paralysis  or  from  simple  atony  of  the  bladder, 
rom  the  bar  at  the  neck  of  the  organ  unconnected  with  prostatic  disease, 
and  from  chronic  cystitis ;  the  diagnosis  from  stricture  of  the  urethra  may  be 
made  by  observing  the  locality  of  the  obstruction  (which  in  stricture  is 
rarely  more  than  six,  and  in  prostatic  hypertrophy  at  least  seven,  inches 
from  the  meatus),  and  the  different  characters  of  the  stream,  which  in  stricture 
18  small  and  oft;en  forked,  but  is  not  always  reduced  in  force,  and  sometimes 
keeps  its  normal  parabolic  curve,  while  in  prostatic  obstruction,  though  per- 
haps not  diminished  in  size,  it  is  always  weak,  and  tends  to  drop  vertically 
frt)m  the  meatus.  The  diagnosis  from  calculus  may  be  made  by  careful  ex- 
ploration with  a  sound  ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  calculus  and  pros- 
tatic disease  often  coexist.  Acute  prostatitis  can  be  recognized  by  rectal  ex- 
ploration alone,  through  the  pain  which  is  thus  excited ;  while  the  catheter 
alone  will  show  whether  or  not  there  is  atony  of  the  bladder,  the  flow  when 
the  obstruction  is  overcome  being  forcible  and  partially  under  the  control 
of  the  will,  when  this  organ  is  healthy,  but  weak  and  totally  uninfluenced 
by  volition,  if  it  be  in  a  condition  of  atony.  This  circumstance  will  of  itself 
sufiice  to  distinguish  simple  atony  from  prostatic  obstruction.  Tumor  of  the 
bladder  is  to  be  diagnosticated  by  observing  the  presence  of  blood  and  of 
fitigments  of  the  morbid  growth  in  the  urine,  and  by  careful  instrumental 
exploration  (see  pages  931  and  932). 
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Treatment — The  most  important  point  is  to  obviate  the  effects  of  ob- 
struction, by  emptying  the  bladder  at  suitable  intervals  by  catheterization. 
Twice  a  day — morning  and  evening — is  usually  often  enough,  but  the  fire- 
quency  with  which  the  instrument  is  used  must  depend  upon  the  degree  in 
which  obstruction  is  present.  The  patient  should  oe  taught  to  pass  the  in- 
strument for  himself,  the  best  form  for  ordinary  use  being  the  ''  £nglish '' 
gum-elastic  catheter,  which  should  be  kept,  as  advised  by  Brodie  and  Thomp* 
son,  on  an  over-curved  stylet  (Fig.  508,  a),  so  that,  when  this  is  removed. 


Pio.  607. 


Fig.  608. 


/ 


Mercier'i  elbowed  catheter. 


a.  Gum  catheter  mounted  on  a  stylet  of  the  proper  curre  far  Me  ia 
cases  of  prostatic  obstruction ;  6,  c,  d,  silver  prostatic  cathcsers  of 
different  curves. 


it  may  pass  readily  into  the  bladder.  For  special  cases  it  may  be  nece^Barr 
to  use  silver  instruments,  some  of  which  should  have  a  large  curve — a  third 
of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  the  radius  of  which  is  2}  inched — and 
others  a  short  beak  like  a  lithotrite,  which  form  of  instniment  is  known  as 
the  elbowed  catheter  (sonde  coudie) ;  flexible  catheters  of  the  same  form  are 
also  useful,  and  are  known  as  Mercier's  cFig.  507).  In  other  cased  it  may 
be  necessary  to  use  the  gum  instrument  wiih  the  dylet,  so  that  the  curve  may 
be  altered  at  will,  or  so  that  the  curve  may  be  increased  when  the  catheter 
reaches  the  point  of  obstruction,  by  partially  withdrawing  the  stylet,  in  the 
way  recommended  by  Hey,  of  Leeds.  An  ingenious  instrument  for  uae  in 
cases  of  retention  of  urine  from  prostatic  enlargement,  has  been  devified  by 
Dr.  Squire,  of  Elmira,  under  the  name  of  vertebrated  catheter ;  its  coo- 
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struction  can  be  seen  from  Fig.  509.  Dr.  Cowan,  of  Danville,  uses  a  soft 
gum  catheter  containing  a  spiral  coil  of  brass  wire,  so  as  to  give  sufficient 
firmness  to  the  instrument  without  interfering  with  its  elasticity ;  somewhat 
similar  instruments  are  employed  by  Dr.  Otis  and  Dr.  Keyes,  of  New  York, 
and  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Gross,  of  this  city.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  leave  a 
catheter  in  the  bladder — which  should,  as  a  rule,  only  be  done  in  cases  of 

Fig.  609. 


Squire*!  vertebnted  prostatic  catheter. 

retention  in  which  the  introduction  of  the  instrument  has  been  attended 
with  great  difficulty — the  vulcanized  India-rubber  catheter  should  be  chosen, 
and  may  be  introduced  with  or  without  the  stylet,  as  may  be  found  most 
convenient;  if  the  stylet  is  used,  it  is,  of  course,  to  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
the  instrument  is  in  place.  The  cathether  may  be  most  conveniently  secured 
by  means  of  adhesive  strips,  reaching  from  the  instrument  to  the  penis,  and 
fastened  to  the  latter  by  other  strips  applied  circularly  around  the  organ. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  produce  so  much  constriction  as  to  lead  to  ulcer- 
ation or  sloughing.  Self-retaining  catheters  have  been  devised  by  several 
surgeons,  but,  I  confess,  have  always  seemed  to  me  more  ingenious  than 
practically  useful. 

Beside  periodically  emptying  the  bladder  by  the  use  of  the  catheter,  the 
surgeon  must  pay  great  attention  to  the  general  condition  of  the  patient, 
who  should  live  temperatelv,  dress  warmly,  and  take  moderate  walking 
exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  treatment  of  cystitis  with  vesical  catarrh,  a 
frequent  complication  of  enlarged  prostate,  has  already  been  referred  to. 
Various  drugs,  particularly  conium,  mercury,  muriate  of  ammonium,  and 
iodine,  have  been  employed  in  the  hope  of  causing  absorption  of  prostatic 
enlargement,  and  systematic  compression^  (first  proposed  by  Physick)  has 
been  used  for  the  same  purpose:  none  of  these  remedies  nave,  however, 
sustained  the  reputation  which  was  claimed  for  them,  and  they  are  now 
generally  abandoned.  Various  operations,  such  as  incision,  excision,  cau- 
terization (the  use  of  the  galvanic  cautery  has  been  lately  recommended  by 
Bottini),  avulsion,  strangulation  with  the  ligature,  crushing  with  a  lithotrite, 
etc.,  have  also  been  suggested,  but  do  not  appear  to  offer  any  hope  of  benefit 
commensurate  with  the  risk  which  they  entail.  Prof.  Gross  speaks  highly 
of  the  occasional  application  of  leeches  to  the  perineum.  Heine  recommends 
the  injection  of  tmcture  of  iodine,  and  Langenbcck  and  Iversen  that  of 
ergotine,  the  injections  being  given  through  the  rectum.  Heine's  method 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  Dr.  Melville  Taylor,  of  Maryland,  but, 
according  to  Dr.  B.  Howard,  several  cases  thus  treated  by  Dittel,  of  Vienna, 
terminated  in  suppuration  and  death.  The  internal  administration  of  ergot 
is  advised  by  Atlee,  of  this  city,  and  by  Satterthwaite,  of  New  York.    8ir 

*  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  advises  compression  (with  an  olivary  bougie)  as  a  means 
of  preventina  obstruction,  by  moulding  tne  prostate  as  it  grows,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
prevent  occlusion  of  the  urethra. 
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Pro.  510. 


Heniy  Tbompeon  adviaes  that,  in  cases  which  require  the  very  frequent  um 
of  the  catheter,  an  opening  should  be  made  above  the  pubis,  and  a  flexible 
tube  introduced,  and  permanently  retained  in  poeition.  A  similar  plan  haa 
been  recommended  by  Dittel,  and  by  Keyea,  of  New  York,  and  in  one  case 
in  which  I  tried  the  operation  it  certainty  afforded  very  great  relief. 

Treatment  op  Retention  from  Prootatic  Obstruction. 

If  complete  retention  occur,  the  surgeon  may  try  the  effect  of  a  hot  bath 
with  a  full  dose  of  opium;  but  if  this  fail  (as  it  usually  will),  persevering 
attempts  must  be  made  to  pass  a  catheter.  The 
patient  should  be  in  a  recumbent  position,  for  if 
erect,  fatal  syncope  might  occur  from  the  rapid 
withdrawal  of  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  (as  in  the 
operation  of  tapping  the  abdomen),  and  the  sur- 
geon should  then  try  in  succession,  with  all  gen- 
tleness, however,  prostatic  catheters  of  various 
kinds  and  shapes,  until,  if  poesible,  relief  is  af- 
forded, when,  if  thought  proper,  tlie  instrument 
may  be  fastened  in  the  bladder.  If  the  distension 
has  been  very  great,  it  may  be  prudent  to  remove 
only  a  portion  of  the  urine  at  a  time  (see  page 
934).  The  chief  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
catheterization,  in  these  cases,  are  (1)  to  firmly 
depress  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  between 
the  patient's  thighs,  so  that  its  beak  may  ride 
over  the  enlarged  third  lobe  into  the  bladder,  and 
(2)  to  make  sure  that  the  bladder  is  actually 

Cithetariiuian  in  iniargid  reached,  and  that  the  catheter  does  not  merelv 
pnKuie,  <EiiiciniH.>  enter  the  elongated  and  dilated  urethral  poucn 

which  often  exists  incases  of  prostatic  enlargemenL 

If  catheterization  cannot  be  accomplished,  the  bladder  must  be  punctured 
in  one  of  four  ways,  viz.,  (1)  through  the  prostate;  (2)  through  the  rectum; 
(3)  above  the  pubis ;  or  (4)  through  or  below  the  pubic  symphysb. 

PasotDre  throng'h  the  Prostate  ( TunntUiny  the  iVostote).— This  operation 
was  recommended  by  Home,  Brodie,  and  Liston,  the  two  former  surgeons 
simply  perforating  the  obstruction  by  pushing  through  it  a  silver  catheter, 
while  the  latter  employed  a  large  ana  slightly  curved  canula  carrying  a 
concealed  blade.  The  surgeon  first  gatisfies  himself  that  the  instrument  ta 
exactly  in  the  median  line,  and  has  not  deviated  from  the  urethra,  and  then 
pushes  it  steadily  onwards  while  he  depresses  its  handle,  until  the  ceswdon  of 
resistance  and  the  flow  of  urine  show  that  the  bladder  has  been  reached. 
A  false  passage  is  thus  made  through  the  projecting  third  lobe  of  the  pros- 
tate, ana  in  this  false  passage  the  instrument  should  be  left  for  about  forty- 
eight  hours,  when  the  parts  will  usually  he  eufliciently  consolidated  to  allow 
the  catheter  to  be  withdrawn  and  re-introduced  as  often  as  necessary.  This 
mode  of  treatment  is  by  no  means  free  from  risk,  and  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to  unless  the  surgeon  can  positively  satisfy  himself  that  his  iostni- 
ment  has  not  left  the  channel  of  tne  urethra,  and  that  it  impinges  directly 
upon  the  obstructing  portion  of  the  prostate.  Under  other  circumstaDocii 
the  bladder  might  not  be  reached  at  all,  and  the  operation  would  probably 
be  followed  by  the  most  serious  consequences.  Harrison,  of  Liverpool,  rw- 
ommends  tapping  through  the  prostate,  firom  the  perineum,  with  a  trocar 
and  canula,  the  latter  of  which  is  retained  in  position,  and  reports  »  caae  in 
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which  this  operation  vaa  resorted  to  with  most  gratiiying  results,  the  size  of 
the  prostate  rapidly  diminishing  after  the  operation,  and  a  radical  cure 
being  thus  ultimately  effected. 

Putcton  throag'h  the  Beotam  is  not  applicable  to  cases  of  very  great 
prostatic  enlargement.  If,  however  the  fluctuation  of  the  distended  bladder 
can  be  distinctly  recognized  above  the  prostate,  by  digital  exploration 
through  the  rectun),  this  operation  may  be  safely  resorted  to,  as  the  puncture 


cao  then  be  made  below  the  recto-veaical  fold  of  peritoneum.  The  patient 
being  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  bladder  ia  steadied  and  pressed  down- 
ward by  an  assiatant  placing  one  hand  on  either  side  of  the  abdomen ;  the 
surgeon,  then,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the  extent  and  relations  of  the 
prostate,  introduces  upon  the  left  forefinger,  which  serves  as  a  guide,  a 
curved  trocar  and  canula,  seven  or  eight  inchcH  in  length,  and  by  depressing 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  carries  its  point  through  the  contiguous  walls 
of  the  rectum  and  bladder,  the  cessation  of  ret^istance  showing  when  the 
latter  organ  has  been  entered.  The  trocar  is  then  carefully  withdrawn,  and 
the  canula  secured  in  place  by  means  of  tapes  fantened  to  a  bandage  around 
the  waist.  After  a  few  days,  probably,  the  catheter  can  be  introduced 
without  difficulty,  when  the  rertal  canula  may  be  taken  out,  the  wound 
usually  closing  without  any  trouble.  The  risks  of  rectal  puncture,  apart 
from  wound  of  the  periUmeum  (which  can  scarcely  occur  if  the  operation  be 
reserved  for  cases  in  which  vesical  fluctuation  is  distinctly  recognized  by 
the  finger  in  the  rectum),  are  injury  of  the  Kminal  veticle,  ab»ee»»  of  the 
recto-veaieat  teptum,  leading  perhaps  to  urinary  infiltration,  and  the  formation 
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of  a  rectO'Vesical  fatvla.  Emphysema  has  occasionally  followed  the  opera- 
tion. The  statistics  of  rectal  puncture  have  been  investigated  by  Deneffe 
and  Van  Wetter,  who  have  collected  97  cases,  with  86  recoveries  and  11 
deaths. 

Pnnctnre  above  the  Pubis. — The  bladder  may  also  be  safely  tapped  above 
the  pubis  (in  which  position  it  is  uncovered  by  peritoneum),  by  making  a 
small  incision  in  the  median  line  just  above  the  symphysis,  and  then  intro- 
ducing a  straight  or  slightly  curved  trocar  and  canula  (with  the  convexity 
upwards)  in  a  direction  downwards  and  backwards,  so  as  to  penetrate  the 
bladder :  the  canula  may  be  left  in  for  two  or  three  days,  after  which  a  gum- 
elastic  tube  may  be  substituted — the  latter  instrument  being  subsequently 
renewed  as  often  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Dr.  Dieulafoy,  of  Paris,  has  suggested  a  modification  of  this  operation, 
by  which  the  bladder  is  emptied  by  means  of  the  "  aspirator,"  and  numer- 
ous cases  have  now  been  recorded  in  which  this  operation,  which  does  not 
appear  to  be  attended  with  any  particular  risk,  and  which  I  have  my^lf 
employed  with  satisfaction,  has  been  successfully  performed.  It  has  the 
advantage  over  other  modes  of  treatment,  that  it  may  be  repeated  as  often 
as  necessary,  and  therefore  does  not  require  the  retention  of  an  instrument 
Deneffe  and  Van  Wetter  find  that  152  cases  of  the  ordinary  supra-pubic 
puncture  gave  125  recoveries  and  27  deaths,  while  55  cases  of  puncture 
with  the  aspirator  gave  52  recoveries  and  only  3  deaths. 

Ponotnre  through  the  Symphysis  Pubis  was  first  suggested  by  Brander,  of 
Jersey,  in  1825,  and  has  since  been  successfully  resorted  to  by  Leasure,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  several  other  surgeons.  It  is  accomplished  with  a  strong 
hydrocele  trocar  and  canula,  by  pushing  the  instrument  through  the  sym- 
physis in  a  direction  ^^  obliquely  downwards  and  backwards  towanis  the 
sacrum."  This  mode  of  treatment  is  only  applicable  to  cases  in  which  the 
cartilage  of  the  symphysis  is  unossified,  and  does  not  appear  to  present  any 
advantage  over  the  supra-pubic  puncture,  particularly  when  the  "  aspirator" 
is  employed ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  sub-pubio  mode  of  operation 
attributed  to  Voillemier. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Whitehead  recommends,  as  preferable  to  any  form  of  puncture, 
a  supra-pubic  cystotomy,  the  bladder  being  opened  in  the  median  line,  and 
the  cut  edges  of  the  viscus  attached  by  silver  sutures  to  the  edges  of  the 
external  wound. 

Other  Diseases  of  the  Prostate. 

Atrophy  of  tho  Prostate  is  occasionally  observed  either  as  a  congenital 
or  as  an  acquired  affection.  The  prostate  may  be  considered  as  atrophied 
whenever  its  weight  (in  an  adult  of  medium  size)  is  less  than  half  an  ounce. 
The  affection  presents  no  special  symptoms  and  requires  no  special  treatment 

Cancer  of  the  Prostate  is  usually  of  the  encephaloid  variety,  though,  ac- 
cording to  Jolly,  true  scirrhus  is  occasionally  found  in  this  organ.  The 
affection,  which  is  one  of  great  rarity,  may  occur  either  in  early  childhood 
or  in  late  adult  life;  the  symptoms  are  those  of  prostatic  obstruction,  with 
pain,  hsematuria,  glandular  implication,  and,  ultimately,  general  cachexia. 
The  diagnosis  is  almost  impossible  during  the  early  stages  of  the  disease ; 
and,  indeed,  according  to  Jolly,  has  rarely  been  made  during  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  treabnent  must  be  purely  palliative,  and  instrumental  inter- 
ference should  be,  if  possible,  avoided.    If  absolute  retention  occur,  punc- 
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ture  of  the  bladder  may  be  required  as  a  means  of  prolonging  the  life  of 
the  patient,  though,  of  course,  ultimate  recovery  is  impossible.  For  further 
information  on  the  subject  of  prostatic  cancer,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
writings  of  Gross  and  Thompson,  and  especially  to  an  elaborate  and  exhaus- 
tive memoir  published  by  Jacques  Jolly,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Archives 
OhUrales  de  M^dedne  for  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  1869. 

Tubercle  of  the  Prostate  occurs  in  connection  with  tubercle  of  other 
oi^ns,  but  presents  no  special  indications  for  treatment. 

Cysts  of  the  Prostate  are  of  the  kind  called  by  German  pathologists 
retention  cyds,  resulting  from  obstruction  of  the  glandular  tubes  of  the  organ 
by  calculous  concretions ;  they  are  seldom  recognized  during  life,  but  in  one 
instance,  recorded  by  Lansdowne,  the  cyst  attained  so  great  a  size  as  to  cause 
retention  of  urine.  In  this  case  the  cyst  was  punctured  through  the  rectum, 
and  suppuration  followed,  resulting  in  the  entire  recovery  of  the  patient. 
Lowdcll  has  observed  a  true  hydatid  cyst  in  this  locality. 

Prostatic  Calculi  have  already  been  referred  to  at  page  919. 


CHAPTER   XLVI. 

DISEASES  OF   THE   URETHRA  AND   URINARY   FISTULA. 

Exploration  of  the  Urethra. 

This  is  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  catheters,  bmigies,  or  sounds,  and  may 
be  aided  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  the  endoscope.  Catheterization  of  the 
urethra  is  an  operation  which  is  very  frequently  required,  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  every  surgeon  should  strive  to  acquire  such  skill  as  to 
inflict  the  least  possible  amount  of  pain  upon  his  patient. 

Catheters. — These  are  hollow  tubes,  made  either  of  metal  —  when  they 
must  have  a  curve  corresponding  to  that  of  the  normal  urethra  —  or  of 
India-rubber,  or  other  flexible  substance.    There  are  two  principal  varieties 
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French  flexible  bougie  and  catheter. 

of  flexible  catheter  in  the  market — the  English  and  the  French,  The  former 
is  of  a  yellowish-brown  color,  and  is  provided  with  a  stylet ;  it  can  be  made 
of  any  curve  the  surgeon  chooses,  by  moulding  it  in  hot  water  and  then 
quickly  plunging  it  into  cold  water,  when  it  becomes  stifl*,  and  will  retain 
its  curve  long  enough  to  allow  its  introduction  in  all  ordinary  cases.  The 
French  instrument,  of  a  black  color,  is,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  flexible, 
bending  with  the  utmost  facility  in  every  direction ;  it  is  conical  towards  its 
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extremity,  and  terminates  in  an  olive-shaped  point,  to  prevent  its  catching 
in  the  lacunae  of  the  urethra.  Another  form  of  French  catheter,  known  as 
Ndaton's,  is  made  of  thin  India-rubber,  and  is  chiefly  employed  when  it  is 
desired  to  keep  an  instrument  constantly  in  the  bladder  {sonde  d  demeure"^. 
A  catheter  should  be  ten  or  eleven  inches  long,  and  provided  with  one  or 
two  large,  smoothly  finished  eyes  near  its  vesical  extremity ;  the  met4xllie 
instrument  should  oe  heavily  silver  or  nickel  plated,  and  should  have  rings 
at  its  outer  end  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  judge,  by  their  position,  of  the 
exact  situation  of  the  beak  of  the  instrument,  when  it  is  in  use.  The  cunt 
of  a  catheter  should  correspond  to  that  of  the  normal  urethra ;  the  instra- 
ment  employed  by  Thompson  has  a  curve  which  forms  a  quarter  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  one  and  five-eighths  inches  (three 
and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter).  B6niqu6's  instrument,  which  is  preferred 
by  Bumstead,  has  the  same  curve,  but  occupies  a  greater  arc  of  the  circle. 
The  curve  of  the  catheter  should  be  continued  quUe  up  to  its  point.  The 
sizes  of  catheters  are  arranged  by  either  the  English,  American,  or  French 
scale — the  latter  being  the  best,  as  having  more  numbers,  and  therefore 
allowing  more  nicety  of  graduation.  The  English  scale  runs  from  one  to 
twelve,  the  American  from  one  to  twenty,  and  the  French  from  one  to  thirty, 
the  numbers  in  the  latter  representing  the  circumference  in  millimetres.*    For 

Eurposes  of  exploration,  or  for  ordinary  use,  a  medium-sized  catheter  should 
e  chosen,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  inflict  injury  than  a  smaller  one,  and  will 
not  be  caught  in  the  lacunae  of  the  urethra.  A  douhle-curved  or  S  catheter 
is  a  convenient  form  of  the  instrument  for  office  use.  Hueter,  of  Greife- 
wald,  employs  flattened  catheters,  which  he  considers  easier  of  introduction 
than  those  of  the  ordinary  form. 

Bongies  and  Sounds,^  —  These  may  be  regarded  as  solid  eaiheters.  The 
bougie  (originally  made  of  wax,  whence  the  name)  is  a  flexible  instrumeot, 
and  there  are  two  varieties,  corresponding  to  the  English  and  French  cathe 
ters.    Beside  the  ordinary  conical,  olive-pointed  French  bougie,'  the  surgeon 
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Bougies  a  botti*. 

should  have  some  of  the  kind  which  go  under  the  name  of  bougies  d  6o«/p, 
or,  as  Bumstead  more  accurately  terms  them,  acom-poinied  bougies.  These 
are  particularly  valuable  for  purposes  of  exploration,  enabling  the  surgeon 
to  judge  of  the  extent  of  a  stricture  by  noting  the  point  at  which  resistance 
is  felt,  both  upon  the  introduction  and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  instru- 
ment. Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  mistake  for  stricture  the  normal 
narrowing  of  the  urethra  in  the  region  of  the  triangular  ligament,  at  which 
point,  as  shown  by  Dr.  J.  Wm.  White,  of  this  city,  the  bulbous-pointed 


practical 

purposes. 
*  Or  urethral  sounds^  in  contradistinction  to  the  vesical  sounds  ased  for  explonog 

tho  bladder. 

8  To  obtain  an  instrument  intermediate  in  firmness  between  an  ordinary  bougie  and 
a  sound,  Thompson  suggests  the  introduction  into  the  former  of  a  leaden  stylet,  whfth 
terminates  about  four  and  a  half  inches  from  the  extremity  of  the  instrument. 
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bougie  is  apt  to  be  arrested  when  it  is  being  withdrawn.  Filiform  bougies 
are  simply  Dougies  of  a  very  small  size ;  they  may  be  made  of  whalebone,  or 
of  the  same  material  as  the  ordinary  French  bougie  or  catheter,  the  latter 
being  upon  the  whole  the  best.  These  instruments  are  indispensable  for  the 
treatment  of  tight  strictures. 

Sounds  are  made  of  steel,  pewter,  or  other  metallic  substance,  and  should 
be  perfectly  smooth  and  highly  polished,  or,  which  is  better,  plated  with 
silver  or  nickel.  Their  curve  should  be  that  of  a  well-made  metallic  cathe- 
ter, and  they  should  have  a  broad  handle  to  prevent  them  from  slipping 
when  in  use.  Their  sizes  are  graduated  by  the  same  scale  as  catheters. 
Sir  C.  Bell  employed  a  bulbed  sound  for  purposes  of  exploration,  and  Rich- 
ardson, of  Duolin,  has  recently  devised  an  ingenious  instrument,  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  formed  by  the  approximation  of  two  half-bulbs,  which 
are  introduced  closed,  and  can  be  divaricated  after  passing  the  stricture, 
thus  clearly  marking  the  posterior  limit  of  the  contraction  as  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn. 

Lxtrodnction  of  the  Catheter. — The  patient  mav  be  in  a  standing,*  sitting, 
or  lying  posture,  the  last  being  much  the  best  under  ordinary  circumstances. 
He  should  lie  perfectly  flat  on  his  back,  with  the  shoulders  slightly  elevated 
and  the  thighs  somewhat  flexed  and  separated;  the  drawers  should  be 
slipped  down,  and  the  shirt  tucked  up  so  as  to  fully  expose  the  genital 
organs.  The  surgeon,  sitting  or  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient, 
raise's  the  penis  with  his  left  hand,  and,  holding  the  catheter  or  sound  (pre- 
viouslv  warmed  and  oiled)  lightly  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of  the 
right  Iiand,  introduces  its  beak  between  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  its  shaft 
being  nearly  horizontal  and  lying  in  the  direction  of  the  fold  of  the  patient's 
left  groin.  The  penis  being  steadied  and  slightly  drawn  upwards  so  as  to 
efface  the  folds  of  the  urethra,  the  instrument  is  very  gently  pushed  onwards, 
entering  almost  by  its  own  weight,  and  being  "swallowed,"  as  it  were,  by 
the  canal,  until  the  beak  has  passed  beneath  the  symphysis  pubis.  During 
the  first  two  inches  of  its  course  the  catheter  should  be  kept  to  the  floor  of 
the  urethra,  so  as  to  avoid  the  lacuna  magna,  but  should  afterwards  be 
made  to  cling  to  the  roof  of  the  canal,  to  avoid  the  sinus  of  the  bulb  and 
the  oi>ening8  of  any  false  passages  that  may  be  present.  When  the  point 
of  the  catheter  has  passed  beneath  the  pubis,  the  shaft  is  to  be  brought  intc^ 
the  median  line  and  slowly  elevated  to  a  vertical  position,  when,  by  gently 
depre»<sing  the  handle  between  the  patient's  thighs,  supporting  at  the  same 
time  the  convexity  of  the  instrument  by  pressing  on  the  perineum  or  with 
the  finger  in  the  rectum,  the  beak  will  glide  into  the  bladder.  If  any  diffi- 
culty be  experienced,  the  instrument  should  be  slightly  withdrawn,  and  re- 
advanced  with  its  point  held  more  closely  to  the  roof  of  the  canal. 

The  points  requiring  sj)ecial  atteution  are,  to  avoid  the  lacuna  magna,  to 
keep  the  handle  of  the  instrument  down  until  its  point  is  well  beneath  the 
pubis,  and  to  combine  the  progressive  and  curving  motions  in  a  slow  and 
gentle  sweep,  so  that  the  beak  of  the  instrument  may  follow  the  normal 
course  of  the  urethra,  which  the  surgeon  must  constantly  bear  in  mind. 
Above  all,  the  surgeon  must  avoid  the  use  of  force.  If  tfie  rt»sistanoe  be 
from  spasm,  this  will  yield  to  very  gentle  pressure;  if  from  congestion  and 
engorgement  of  the  prostate,  from  excessive  development  of  the  uvula 
vesica?,  or  from  the  presence  of  a  bar  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  employ  a  prostatic  catheter;  while  if  from  organic  stricture,  m 

1  Guy  advisefl  the  standing  posture,  and  directs  the  patient  to  mikt  a  straining 
effort  at  micturition,  so  as  to  overcome  any  tendency  to  spasm. 
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emaller  inBtniment  must  be  used.  Under  do  circumetances  ebould  the  eur- 
geoD  attempt  to  overcome  the  obstruction  by  violence,  for  the  walla  of  the 
urethra  are  readily  lacerated,  and  a  lalse  passage  b  very  easily  made; 
whereas,  in  the  words  of  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  "temper,  patience,  and  a 
light  hand  will  overcome  almost  all  cases  of  difficulty."    Instead  of  oiling  the 
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catheter,  it  is  sometimes  better  to  diitend  the  urethra  with  oil,  thrown  in  wiih 
an  ordinary  peDis-ayringe.' 

If  the  patient  be  very  fat,  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  bringing  the 
catheter  to  the  median  line  of  the  body  without  prematurelv  elevating  its 
handle,  and  under  these  circum stances  a  inanceuvre  known  as  the  "lovr  d^ 
malire"  should  be  adopted.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very  convenient  mode  nf 
catheterization,  and  I  often  employ  it  instead  of  the  ordinary  method.  Tiie 
surgeon  stands  on  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  and  introduces  the  catheter 
with  its  convexity  upwards  and  its  shafl  lying  obliquely  acrow  the  patient's 
left  thigh;  as  the  point  of  the  instrument  reaches  the  bulb,  the  handle  is 
swept  around  towards  the  abdomen — when  the  beak  enten  the  menibrauou.' 

'  Dr.  Tytler,  of  Mancliester,  luggeste  inflation  of  the  urBthr*,  either  wilb  Politxer'i 
bRg  or  by  the  iucceuiv«  injection  of  ckrbooatfl  of  todium  and  tartaric  acid. 
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portion  of  the  urethra,  and  is  carried  into  the  bladder  by  depressing  the 
shaft  between  the  patient's  thighs  in  the  way  already  described. 

One  or  other  of  these  plans  is  to  be  adopted  in  using  metallic  catheters 
or  sounds,  and  English  flexible  catheters  and  bougies.  To  employ  either  of 
the  latter  with  satisfaction,  the  surgeon  must  have  at  hand  two  basins,  one 
of  hot  water  and  the  other  of  cold.  The  instrument  is  moulded  to  the 
proper  curve  in  the  first,  and  then  instantly  plunged  into  the  other,  by 
which  method  its  curve  is  fixed  and  will  remain  unchanged  long  enough 
for  ordinary  purposes.  If,  however,  there  be  much  delay  in  the  introduc- 
tion, the  warmth  of  the  urethra  will  again  soften  the  instrument,  and  it  will 
lose  its  curve.  The  English  catheter  should,  as  a  rule,  be  used  without  the 
stylet.  The  object  of  the  latter  is  not  to  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  to  enable  the  surgeon  to  give  it  a  permanent  curve  by  keeping  it 
on  the  stvlet  when  not  in  use.  When  the  catheter  without  the  stylet  is  not 
sufficiently  firm,  a  metallic  instrument  will  commonly  be  safer  and  more 
efficient.  If,  however — in  a  case  of  enlarged  prostate,  for  instance — it  be 
necessary  to  leave  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  the  metallic  instrument  is 
undesirable,  and  it  may  then  be  necessary  to  introduce  the  flexible  catheter 
with  the  stylet,  the  latter  being,  of  course,  withdrawn  as  soon  as  the  catheter 
is  in  place. 

The  French  instrument  is  introduced  by  simply  pushing  it  gently  in  the 
line  of  the  urethra.  It  is  impossible  to  guide  its  point,  which  will,  however, 
unless  in  cases  of  great  obstruction,  readily  find  its  own  way  into  the  blad- 
der. The  French  catheter  is,  unfortunately,  a  perishable  form  of  instru- 
ment, and  is  with  difficulty  kept  in  order  in  warm  climates. 

A  great  diflerence  of  opinion  prevails  among  surgeons  as  to  which  is  the 
best,  the  flexible  or  the  metallic  instrument;  it  is  commonly  said  that, 
though  a  gum  catheter  may  be  the  safest  in  the  patient's  own  hands,  yet 
that,  for  the  surgeon,  an  undeviating  instrument  is  preferable;  such  was 
formerly  my  own  opinion,  but  increasing  experience  has  convinced  me  that 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  is  right  in  declaring  that  for  all  ordinary  cases  the 
flexible  catheter  is  quite  as  easy  of  introduction  as,  and  much  less  dangerous 
and  painful  to  the  patient  than,  the  metallic.  In  dealing,  however,  with 
some  very  tight  strictures,  a  silver  catheter  may  undoubtedly  be  preferable 
to  any  other,  while,  again,  in  the  later  stages  of  dilatation,  use  may  properly 
be  made  of  finely  polished  conical  steel  sounds;  in  fact,  in  this  as  in  most 
other  departments  of  surgery,  the  practitioner  will  do  wisely  not  blindly  to 
follow  one  exclusive  method,  but  to  vary  his  remedies  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  each  particular  case.  Before  using  any  catheter,  whether  flexible 
or  metallic,  the  surgeon  should  carefully  examine  into  the  condition  of  the 
instrument ;  from  neglect  of  this  precaution  the  end  may  be  broken  ofi*  in 
the  bladder,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a  calculous  concretion. 

Posterior  Catheterization  is  a  name  employed  by  Volkmann  for  a  mode  of 
treatment  advocated  by  Verguin,  Hunter,  Brainard,  and  Kanke,  which 
consists  in  opening  the  bladder  above  the  pubis,  and  passing  a  catheter 
through  the  wound  and  into  the  urethra  from  its  vesical  extremity. 

The  Endoscope. — This  consists  of  a  somewhat  conical  metallic  tube, 
straight  for  the  urethra,  and  beaked  like  a  vesical  sound  for  the  bladder, 
with  an  eye-piece,  an  illuminating  apparatus,  and  an  arrangement  of  mir- 
rors, by  which  a  strong  light  can  be  thrown  upon  whatever  touches  the  end 
of  the  tube.  This  mode  of  exploring  the  intenial  cavities  of  the  body 
appears  to  have  suggested  itself  to  Borrini,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
and  subsequently  to  Segalas,  Borobolzini,  Fisher  (of  Boston),  and  Avery, 
but  was  first  practically  introduced   to  the   notice  of  the  profession   by 
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Desonueaux  ;  modificationa  of  the  instrument  have  since  been  proposed  by 
Cruise,  Warwick,  Wales,  and  others,  eimplitying  the  apparatus,  and  per- 
mitting the  employment  of  sunlight  instead  of  artincial  illuniinatmn. 
Though  changes  of  color  in  the  urethral  mucous  membrane  are  readily 
recognized  with  the  endoscope,  it  has  not  been  found  to  add  much  to  the 
information  which  can  be  acquired  by  careful  exploration  with  the  sound 
or  catheter,  and  has  proved  less  useful  in  practice  than  was  at  first  antici- 
pated.   Dr.  Nietze,  of  Vienna,  has  devised  an  instrument  which  he  calk  a 
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evetotcope,  by  means  of  which  a  platinum  wire  is  rendered  incandeecoot  in 
the  bliulder,  and  a  prism  is  so  arranged  as  to  reflect  the  appcarano^  of  the 


part,  which  the  surgeon  inspects  through  a  tube  or  catheter.  ^^  >..»u<  —u... 
similar  contrivance,  under  the  name  of  polyscope,  had  been  previou^ily  em- 
ployed by  Trouv6. 

Malforuations  of  the  Urethra. 

The  urethra  may  be  partially  or  completely  occluded,  or  raay  be  partially 
deficient,  an  abnormal  opening  existing  on  its  upper  or  lower  sur&o«.  When 
the  opening  is  above,  the  deformity  is  called  qtitpadias,  and  when  below, 

hypo^adhs. 

Partial  Occluiion,  or  Congenital  Namwiny  of  the  Urethra,  oceurs  mt  or 
near  the  external  meatus;  the  treatment  consists  in  restoring  the  oalibre  of 
the  part  by  uu  incision  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  recon traction  being 
prevented  by  the  subsequent  use  of  a  bougie,  or,  as  advised  by  Weber,  by 
disacctiDg  the  skin  from  around  the  orifice,  and  then  splitting  and  evcrtiDg 
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iibeequently  attached  by  several  points  of 
iiputating  the  peuis. 


the  mucous  rnembraae  which  is 
suture,  as  in  Ricord's  mode  of  a 

Complete  OcclosiOD  of  tho  Urethra  produces  retention  of  urine  which 
usually  proves  fatal  within  a  few  hours  of  birth:  if  the  condition  should  be 
recognized  during  life,  the  occluding-  membrane,  which  is  usually  but  a  few 
lines  ia  thickness,  ehould  be  divided  with  a  sharp  bistoury  or  punctured  with 
a  trocar  and  canula,  the  opening  being  maintained  by  the  occasional  paaea^ 
of  a  bougie.  Should  the  point  of  occlusion  be  so  far  back  as  to  render  it 
impositible  to  reach  it  from  the  meatus,  it  would,  I  thiuk,  be  the  surgeon's 
duty  to  open  the  urethra  behind  the  seat  of  obstruction,  if  this  could  be  done 
from  the  perineum,  or  to  puncture  the  bladder  by  one  of  the  operations 
which  have  already  been  described. 

Epiipadiaa,  or  Deficiency  in  the  Roof  of  the  Urdhra,  may  be  complete  or 
partial.  Complete  epispadias  is  seldom  met  with  except  in  connection  with 
exstrophy  of  the  bladder;  the  latter  deformity  having  been  remedied  in  the 
way  already  described,  the  epinpadias  may  be  re- 
lieved by  a  plastic  operation,  as  has  been  done  by  J. 
Wood  (see  page  926).  Fariial  epigpadiat  is  but  a 
lesser  degree  of  the  same  deformitv,  the  abnormal  ' 
opening  extending  from  near  the  pubcs  to  the  end  of 
the  penis;  it  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  by 
turning  down  a  narrow  flap  from  the  hypogastric 
region,  and  covering  it  in  with  a  bridge  ol'  skin  dis- 
sected from  the  scrotum.  This  operation,  which 
originated  with  N^laton  in  1852,  has  been  since  re- 
peated, both  by  himself,  by  FullJn,  and  by  J.  Wood, 

with  good  results;  it  ia  the  operation  after  which  was        _^_^ 

modelled  Richard's  method  of  treating  exstrophy  '  '  mnhod. 

of  the  bladder  ^see  paee  924).    Another  plan  (Fig. 
rtlb),  aucccsafiilly  employed  by  Duplav,  consists  in  simply  denuding  raw 
"  '  ■ '        ' '         ■ '  '      '  ■*     r,  and  then  bringing  them  together 


Fio.  616. 


surfaces  on  either  side  of  the  urethral 
over  a  catheter  with  a  modified 
quill  suture.  Schroder,  Mcerieke, 
and  other  surgeons,  have 
fully  operated  u 


Fio,  617. 


II  epispa- 


Hypoipadiai,  or  Deficiency  m 
the  Floor  of  the  Vrelhra,  is  a 
comparatively  common  affection. 
The  abnormal  opening,  which  is 
usually  much  smaller  than  that 
of  epispadias,  is  commonly  found 
at  the  case  of  the  frienum,  more 
rarely  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
the  penis  and  scrotum,  and  occa- 
sionally, it  is  said,  in  the  peri- 
neum. Complete  hypospadias, 
Bwux-iatod  with  cleft  scrotum,  constitutes  one  form  of  hermaphrodism,  so 
called.  When  the  opening  is  placed  far  back,  the  deformity,  beside  causing 
inconvenience  in  micturition,  interferes  with  the  ejaculation  of  semen,  ana 
thus  renders  the  patient  practically  Bterile;  under  these  circumstances  the 
malformation  (which  is  usually  unimportant)  may  call  for  surgical  treat- 


Hypotpullu,     DupUy' 
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ment,  which  consists  in  endeavoring  to  restore  with  knife  or  trocar  the 
natural  passage  from  the  meatus  to  the  urethra  above  the  hypospadiac 
orifice — ^the  latter  being  subsequently  closed  by  a  plastic  operation  such  as 
will  be  described  under  the  head  of  urethral  fistula,  or  in  making  a  new 
urethra  by  one  of  the  ingenious  operations  devised  by  Bouisson,  Moutet, 
Anger,  and  Duplay,  of  France;  J.  Wood,  of  London;  and  Gouley,  of  New 
York.  Of  these,  the  best  are,  I  think.  Wood's  and  Duplay 's — Wood's  con- 
sisting in  inverting  a  flap  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis  and  scrotum, 
and  covering  it  in  with  a  saddle-shaped  flap  taken  from  the  prepuce,  and 
Duplay 's  in  inverting  flaps  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  penis  and  covering 
them  in  with  others  taken  from  the  sides  of  the  organ  (Fig.  517),  a  dorsiu 
incision  being  made  if  necessary  to  relieve  tension,  or — which  the  same  sur- 
geon now  prefers — in  making  grooves  merely  on  either  side  of  the  urethral 
roof,  and  covering  this  with  side  flaps  held  together  over  a  catheter  with  a 
modified  quill  suture.  In  cases  of  glandular  hypospadias  with  great  con- 
traction of  the  orifice,  I  have  employed  with  much  advantage  Weber's 
operation  for  partial  occlusion  of  the  urethra.  Duplay  advises  that  in  both 
epispadias  and  hypospadias,  the  operations  for  the  formation  of  the  new 
urethra  should  be  undertaken  at  an  early  period,  but  that  the  last  step — 
the  closure  of  the  abnormal  orifice — should  be  postponed  until  the  patient 
has  attained  the  age  of  reason.  Emmet  has  successfully  operated  in  a  case 
of  deformity  analogous  to  hypospadias,  occurring  in  a  young  woman. 

Prolapsus  op  the  Urethra. 

This  is  said  by  Guersant  to  be  a  not  unfrequent  affection  in  female  chil- 
dren. The  prolapsus,  which  results  from  straining  efibrts  in  coughing  or  in 
defecation,  or,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by  Ingersley,  in  an  attempt  to  stop 
laughing,  forms  a  rose-colored  tumor  at  the  urinary  meatus,  apparently  pro- 
ceeding from  the  interior  of  the  canal,  but  having  in  its  centre  an  openintr 
which  admits  the  catheter  and  thus  reveals  the  nature  of  the  afiection.  If 
unrelieved,  the  prolapsus  leads  to  vulvitis,  and  gives  rise  to  a  burning  and 
smarting  sensation  in  the  act  of  micturition.  The  treatment  recommended 
by  Guersant  is  excision  with  curved  scissors,  hemorrhage  being  checke^l  by 
the  use  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  or  ice.  The  galvanic  or  actual  cautery  is 
employed  by  Skene.  Chamorro  records  a  case  occurring  in  an  adult  anii 
at  first  mistaken  for  prolapsus  of  the  womb.  Kest  in  b^  and  the  U9«  cif 
astringents  rendered  reduction  possible.  Streubel  and  Blum,  and  Sealy 
and  Hudson,  of  New  Zealand,  have  also  observed  the  afiection  in  adulu,  as 
has  Emmet,  who  cured  his  patient  by  a  plastic  operation. 

Urethrocele. 

In  this  afifection,  which  is  only  met  with  in  females,  the  wall  of  the  urethra 
becomes  much  thickened,  and  forms  a  pouch  which  projects  between  the 
labia,  allowing  the  retention  of  a  considerable  ouantity  of  urine,  and  event- 
ually leading  to  cystitis  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder.  The  trecUment 
recommended  by  Bozeman,  who  has  given  a  good  account  of  the  afi^tion, 
consists  in  tapping  the  cystocele  at  its  most  dependent  point  Skene  men- 
tions a  case  cured  by  dilatation  of  the  urethra  and  the  injection  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Gillette  relieved  his  patient  by  denuding  the  anterior  vaginal 
wall  and  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  with  stitches,  while 
Lawson  Tait  was  equally  successful  by  cutting  away  the  base  of  the  9ac^ 
dissecting  out  its  mucous  lining,  and  then  bringing  together  the  edges  of  the 
vaginal  wound.     Other  cases  have  been  recorded  fey  Foucher,  Priestley. 
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Simon,  Thomas,  and  Duplay,  the  latter  of  whom  cured  his  patient  by  laying 
open  the  sac  with  the  galvanic  cautery  and  repeated  cauterizations  with 
nitrate  of  silver. 

Urethritis. 

Inflammation  of  the  Urethra  may  arise  from  injury,  from  gastric  or  intes- 
tinal disorder,  from  exposure  to  cold,  from  the  contact  of  irritating  injec- 
tions, from  an  acid  or  ammoniacal  condition  of  the  urine  (as  in  cases  of  long- 
standing stricture  or  prostatic  enlargement),  from  onanism,  from  prolonged 
or  violent  coitus,  or  from  contact  with  the  menstrual  fluid  or  with  leucor- 
rhoeal  or  gonorrhoeal  discharges.  Whatever  its  origin,  its  course  and 
symptoms  are  the  same,  and  it  requires  the  same  treatment.  This  has 
already  been  described  at  page  433. 

Spasm  of  the  Urethra. 

Spasm,  or,  as  it  is  usually  called.  Spasmodic  Stricture  of  the  Urethra,  rarely 
occurs  except  as  a  complication  in  cases  of  permanent  or  organic  stricture, 
or  in  those  of  inflammation  of  the  urethra.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the 
frequent  existence  of  muscular  contraction  in  a  healthy  urethra,  which  is 
indeed  often  felt  closing  around  a  catheter  or  bougie,  the  canal,  as  it  were, 
grasping  the  instrument ;  but  it  is  very  seldom,  indeed  (except  in  the  cases 
mentioned),  that  this  contraction  is  sufficient  to  materially  hinder  the  flow 
of  urine,  or  to  impede  the  entrance  of  a  catheter. 

The  chief  causes  of  spasm,  beside  organic  stricture  and  urethral  inflam- 
mation, one  or  both  of  which  are  present  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
are  (1)  the  irritation  caused  by  the  impaction  of  a  calculus,  by  an  acid  or 
ammoniacal  condition  of  the  urine,  or  by  certain  substances  which  are  elimi- 
nated by  the  kidneys,  as  the  oil  of  turpentine,  Spanish  fly,  and  some  varieties 
of  wine  or  other  liquor ;  (2)  voluntary  neglect  to  empty  the  bladder  at  the 
right  time;  (3)  exposure  to  cold;  (4)  immoderate  indulgence  in  coitus;  (5) 
diseases  of  or  operations  on  the  lower  bowel;  and  (6)  disorders  of  the  diges- 
tive apparatus  or  of  the  nervous  system.  To  the  latter  cause  is  to  be  referred 
the  urethral  spasm,  sometimes  culminating  in  temporary  retention,  which 
occurs  in  the  course  of  fevers,  or  after  severe  traumatic  injuries  or  surgical 
operations.  Usually  an  attack  of  spasmodic  retention  is  traceable  to  a  com- 
bination of  causes;  thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  patient  with 
slight  ^organic  stricture,  or  slight  urethral  or  prostatic  inflammation,  dining 
out  or  joining  some  party  of  pleasure,  and  indulging  more  freely  than  usual 
in  the  delights  of  the  table,  perhaps  also  neglecting  to  obey  the  call  of  nature 
at  the  proper  time,  finds  at  length,  when  an  opportunity  to  empty  the  blad- 
der is  presented,  that  the  power  of  micturition  is  gone.  Slight  spasm  may 
occur  at  any  part  of  the  canal,  but  the  common  seat  of  the  aflection  is  at 
the  membranous  portion,  from  the  action  of  the  compressor  urethrse  muscles. 

The  symptoms  of  »p(iBm  of  the  urethra  are  the  sudden  occurrence  of  great 
diminution  in  the  size  of  the  stream,  with  great  pain  and  straining  in  the 
act  of  urination,  which  is  often  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
fulness  in  the  perineum,  and  with  irritation  of  the  lips  of  the  meatus,  show- 
ing that  with  the  spasm  there  exists  a  certain  degree  of  urethral  and  prostatic 
inflammation. 

The  treatment  varies  according  as  there  is  or  is  not  complete  retention. 
In  the  latter  cade,  relaxation  of  the  spasm  may  usually  be  induced  by  the 
administration  of  an  enema  of  laudanum,  and  by  placing  the  patient  in  a 
warm  bath,  a  full  dose  of  castor  oil  being  given  as  soon  as  the  bladder  is 
relieved.    Another  remedy  which  haa  acquired  a  good  deal  of  reputation  in 
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these  eases,  is  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  given  in  doses  of  ten  or  twenty 
minims  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  introduction  of  lumps  of  ice  into 
the  rectum  is  recommended  by  Cazenave  and  Teevan.  The  recurrence  of 
spasm  must  be  obviated  by  seeking  for  and  removing  the  cause,  and  by 
attention  to  the  state  of  the  general  health.  When  there  is  great  acidity  of 
the  urine,  alkalies  may  be  administered,  such  as  the  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
or  the  liquor  potassse,  in  combination  with  tincture  of  hyoscyamus  and 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  If,  as  is  usually  the  case,  there  is  some  permanent 
constriction  of  the  urethra,  this  must  be  remedied  by  the  systematic  use  of 
bougies. 

In  a  case  of  complete  retention  of  urine  from  spasm  of  the  urethra,  it  is, 
I  think,  better  to  resort  at  once  to  the  catheter.  Apart  from  the  patient's 
suffering,  which  is  extreme,  there  is  positive  risk  in  allowing  the  bladder  to 
remain  distended ;  atony  of  this  organ,  or  cystitis,  with  all  its  consequences, 
may  result,  or  rupture  of  the  urethra,  or  even  of  the  bladder  itself,  may 
follow,  leading  to  urinary  extravasation,  or  even  to  fatal  peritonitis.  A 
rather  small  catheter — No.  11  or  12  (French)* — should  be  employed ;  and 
a  gum-elastic  is  commonly  preferable  to  a  metallic  instrument,  as  producing 
less  pain.  If  catheterization  fail,  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a  hot  bath, 
opium  administered,  and  (if  there  be  much  inflammation)  leeches  applied 
to  the  perineum,  when  the  bladder  will  either  relieve  itself,  or  it  will  be 
found  that  the  instrument  can  be  readily  introduced.  Severer  measured, 
such  as  opening  the  urethra  in  the  perineum,  or  puncture  of  the  bladder, 
can  only  be  required  when  the  spasm  is  a  mere  complication  of  tight  organic 
stricture,  or  of  decided  enlargement  of  the  prostate. 

Brodie  and  Thompson  have  each  recorded  a  case  in  which  urethral  spasm 
occurred  periodically,  and  ultimately  disappeared  under  the  use  of  quinia. 

Congestive  Stricture. 

The  term  is  ordinarily,  but  incorrectly,  applied  to  the  temporary  inter- 
ference with  the  flow  of  urine  which  is  due  to  inflammatory  swelling  of  the 
prostate  and  adjacent  parts.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  condition  of  subacute  pnieta- 
titis,  a  disease  which,  as  already  mentioned,  seriously  impedes  micturition, 
and  occasionally  produces  absolute  retention  (p.  936).  It  is  not  unfrequently 
observed  as  a  complication  of  gonorrhoea,  caused  by  exposure  to  cold,  or  by 
imprudence  of  various  kinds.  (See  p.  436.)  When  occurring  in  ca^e?  of 
organic  stricture  or  enlarged  prostate,  spasm  is  often  superadded.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  laxatives,  with  laudanum  one- 
mata,  and  the  hot  bath.  Leeches  to  the  perineum  will  often  be  of  service. 
If  the  urine  be  unduly  acid,  alkalies  may  be  given,  and  strict  attentiim 
should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  patient's  general  health.  If  gonorrhof* 
be  present,  this  must  be  treated  in  the  way  described  in  previous  pages,  and 
benefit  will  often  be  derived,  under  these  circumstances,  from  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  bougie.  The  catheter  may  be  requiicd  if  absolute  reten- 
tion should  occur. 

Stricture  of  tiie  Urethra. 

Stricture  of  the  urethra,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  temporary  forms  of  obstruction  last  mentioned,  Permanent  or  Orgnnic 
Stricture,  may  result  from  long-continued  urethritis  ( whether  gonorrhcpal  or 
otherwise),  from  mechanical  injury  (TVatimahc  Stricture),  or  from  the  con- 

^  The  numbers  given  in  this  chapter  refer  to  the  French  scale,  or  **Cbarrt^r«* 

filidre." 
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traction  which  attends  the  healing  of  chaDcroidal  or  other  ulcers.  The 
coDKenital  defect  vhich  has  been  already  described  as  Partial  Oeelufitm  <^ 
the  Urethra,  is  eometimes  not  detected  until  adult  life,  when  it  may,  for  sU 
practical  purpcees,  be  regarded  as  a  form  of  organic  stricture. 

Aye. — Traumatk  drleture  may  occur  at  any  age.  I  have  seen  one  case  in 
a  boy  of  11,  who  died  from  urinarr  extravasation  following  the  giving  way 
of  tlie  urethra  behind  the  seat  of  stricture.    This  case,  which  was  one  of 

freat  interest,  has  been  fully  reported  by  Dr.  Charles  C.  Lee,  of  New  York.' 
he  other  forms  of  stricture,  of  which  the  gonorrhaal  is  by  far  the  most 
common,  are  rarely,  if  ever,  met  with  before  the  age  of  puberty;  and,  as 
several  years  usually  elapse  between  the  occurrence  of  the  gonorrhoea  and 
that  of  the  stricture  to  which  it  gives  rise,  the  latter  is  most  commonly  ob- 
served for  the  first  time  in  men  from  25  to  40  yeaiB  of  age. 

Locality. — The  seat  of  stricture  is,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  (over 
two-thirds),  at  the  sub-pubic  curvature  of  the  urethra.  This  has  been  con- 
clusively established  by  the  laborious  and  careful  investigations  of  Sir 
Uenry  Thompson.  The  most  common  position  is  at  the  posterior  or  bulbous 
part  of  the  spongy  portion  of  the  canal  (Fig.  518),  tlie  liability  of  the 
urethra  ia  coustrictiou  diniinishing  as  it  is  traced  backwards.    The  next 


Fio,  618. 


Via.  610. 


most  frequent  seat  of  stricture  is  at,  or  within  two  and  a  half  inches  of,  the 
meatus,  and  after  this  comes  the  central  part  of  the  spongy  portion.  Stric- 
ture in  the  posterior  part  of  the  membranous  portion  is  quite  rare,  while  in 
the  prostatic  portion  it  very  seldom,  if  ever,  occurs,  ihougli  the  contrary  has 
been  maintained  by  eminent  authorities. 

'  American  Journ.  at  Med,  Sciences,  July,  1&G2,  p.  108. 
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Hnmber. — ^Usually — in  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  cases — ^there  is  but 
one  stricture,  but  occasionally  two  or  three  distinct  constrictions  are  found 
in  the  same  urethra,  and  cases  are  described  in  which  there  are  said  to  have 
been  still  larger  numbers.  When  several  strictures  coexist,  one  is  almost 
invariably  found  at  the  sub-pubic  curve. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — ^The  tissue  chiefly  affected  is  the  submucous  areolar 
tissue,  which,  as  the  result  of  the  inflammatory  process,  becomes  the  seat  of 
lymph-formation,  partial  organization  following,  and  gluing  together  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues,  and  often  involving  tne  substance  of  the 
corpus  spongiosum.  The  contraction  which  ensues  diminishes  the  calibre  of 
the  canal,  often  throwing  the  lining  membrane  of  the  urethra  into  folds  or 
ridges,  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  part,  and, 
of  course,  seriously  impedes  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  Another  form  of 
stricture  is  described  by  some  writers,  as  consisting  in  the  deposit  of  a 
pseudo-membranous  substance  on  the  mucous  membrane  itself.  Such  a  con- 
dition, if  it  exist  at  all,  must  be  extremely  rare. 

Classification. — Strictures  are  variously  classified,  according  to — 1,  their 
anatomical  character ;  2,  the  degree  of  contraction  which  they  cause ;  and, 
3,  the  symptoms  which  they  present. 

1.  Classification  a/scordifig  to  Anatomicai  Character. — (1.)  A  linear ,  bridle, 
pack-thready  or  valvular  stricture  is  one  in  which  the  obstruction  is  produced 
by  a  thick  fold  of  mucous  membrane  perforated  in  the  centre,  or  forming  a 
crescentic  septum  at  one  side  only  of  the  canal,  or  passing  across  from  one 
side  to  the  other  in  the  form  of  an  isolated  band  or  bands.  These  bands  or 
fraena  are,  according  to  Erichsen,  probably  formed  artificially,  by  the  per- 
foration of  a  crescentic  mucous  fold  with  the  point  of  a  catheter. 

(2.)  An  annular  stricture  resembles  the  variety  last  described,  except  in 
the  circumstance  that  the  canal  is  obstructed  for  a  greater  extent,  the  ap- 
pearance being  that  which  would  be  produced  by  tying  a  string  or  tape 
around  the  urethra. 

(3.)  Indurated  annular  stricture  is  the  name  given  by  Thompson  to  that 
form  of  constriction  in  which  the  tissues  around  the  canal  are  indurated  to 
the  depth  of  from  half  a  line  to  a  line.  The  contraction  is  usually  greatest 
at  the  central  portion  of  the  stricture,  giving  the  part  an  hour-glass  appear^ 
ance.     The  induration  is  commonly  most  dense  at  the  floor  of  the  urethra. 

(4.)  Irregular  or  tortuous  strictures  embrace  all  the  more  complicated 
forms  of  the  disease. 

2.  Classification  according  to  Degree  of  Contraction. — A  very  important 
classification  of  strictures,  as  regards  their  treatment,  is  into  permeable  and 
impermeable.  In  one  sense  of  the  word,  every  stricture  is  permeable  ;  that 
is  to  say,  no  stricture  is  so  tight  but  that  a  drop  or  two  of  urine  will  occa- 
sionally find  its  way  through ;  *  but  that  every  stricture  which  allows  the 
passage  of  urine  is,  as  has  been  asserted,  necessarily  permeable  to  a  catheter 
or  bougie,  if  used  with  sufficient  skill  and  patience,  I  cannot  admit.  IXmbt- 
less  one  surgeon  will  succeed  where  another  fails,  but  from  all  that  I  have 
seen,  either  in  my  own  practice  or  in  that  of  others,  I  am  prepared  to  fully 
indorse  the  statement  of  Prof.  Bumstead,  that  no  surgeon  of  any  consider- 
able experience  can  honestly  maintain  that  he  has  never  seen  an  "impa^seable 
stricture."  Listen  and  Syme,  who  were  the  great  advocates  of  the  doctrine 
that  no  stricture  was  impermeable,  were  both  foiled  in  their  later  years  in 

1  Obliteration  of  the  urethra  may  result  from  severe  laceration  of  the  part,  Ui« 
urine  all  flowing  through  a  fistulous  opening  in  the  perineum  ;  but  such  m  condition 
is  not,  properly  speaking,  a  stricture. 
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the  attempt  to  pass  an  instrument,  and  even  Sir  Henry  Thompson,  who,  in 
his  clinical  lectures,  published  in  1868,  declared  of  the  "operation  for  im- 
permeable stricture "  (perineal  section),  that  he  had  never  had  occasion  to 
perform  it,  and  doubted  if  the  necessity  for  it  ever  existed — in  the  third 
edition  of  the  same  work  (1878)  acknowledges  that  the  general  rule  of  per- 
meability admits  of  a  few  exceptions,  and  confesses  that  he  has  thrice  had 
occasion  to  perform  the  operation  in  question. 

3.  Cldssificatian  according  to  Symptoms. — Strictures  are  further  classified 
according  to  their  symptoms,  into  the  simple  stricturef  the  irritable  stidure, 
and  the  contractile  or  recurrent  stricture.  The  significance  of  these  terms 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Symptoms  of  Striotnre. — One  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  stricture,  in 
many  cases,  is  the  presence  of  a  slight  gleety  discharge ;  there  is>  besides, 
pain  in  micturition,  referred  to  the  part  of  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,, 
and  the  calls  to  empty  the  bladder  recur  with  increased  frequency.  The 
stream  is  diminished  in  size,  and  often  altered  in  form,  being  curiously  forked 
or  divided.  As  a  consequence  of  the  small  size  of  the  stream,  a  longer  time 
is  required  to  empty  the  bladder,  and  the  involuntary  straining  which  at- 
tends the  act  often  leads  to  great  irritation  of  the  rectum,  with  perhaps 
piles  or  prolapsus,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  discharge  of  the  rectal  contents 
whenever  urination  is  attempted.  Retention  of  urine  may  occur  at  any 
moment  from  spasm  or  congestion,  or  from  the  occlusion  of  the  narrow  pass- 
age by  a  pellet  of  mucus  or  a  calculous  concretion,  but  more,  usually  the 
stream  gradually  lessens  until  the  urine  escapes  in  drops,  the  bladder  slowly 
becoming  distended,  until  the  condition  described  as  retention  with  averjlow  is 
established.  The  retained  urine  undergoes  decomposition,  becoming  ammoni- 
acal,  and  producing  cystitis  with  deposit  of  phosphatic  matter.  Hsematuria 
is  an  occasional  symptom  of  stricture,  the  blood  being  usually  of  urethral, 
but  sometimes  of  vesical  origin.  Ulceration  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra 
behind  the  point  of  stricture,  not  unfrequently  takes  place,  and,  under  these 
circumstances,  rupture  of  the  part  may  result  from  the  straining  efforts  of 
the  patient,  leading  to  peritonitis  or  urinary  extravasation.  In  other  cases 
the  ureters  and  pelves  of  the  kidneys  become  dilated,  and  chronic  renal 
disease'  supervenes.  Abscesses  often  occur  in  the  perineum,  and  more 
rarely  in  connection  with  the  anterior  portions  of  the  urethra,  leading  to 
the  formation  of  urinary  fistulas. 

There  is,  usually,  not  much  constitutional  disturbance  in  the  early  stages 
of  stricture;  cases  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with,  in  which  grave  ner- 
vous symptoms,  with  general  depression,  follow  upon  very  trivial  causes — 
such  as  the  passage  of  a  catheter,  slight  exposure  to  cold,  etc.  These  symp- 
toms which  are  grouped  together  under  the  name  of  urethral  fever,  are 
chiefly,  but  not  exclusively,  met  with  in  cases  of  irritable  stricture,  so  called, 
in  which  catheterization  produces  great  and  persisting  pain.  In  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  stricture,  the  constitution  always  suffers,  the  digestion  be- 
ing impaired,  and  the  patient  becoming  emaciated  and  feeble.  When  the 
kidneys  are  seriously  affected,  convulsions  or  coma  may  ensue. 

'  The  peculiar  form  of  renal  disease  which  ie  so  often  met  with  in  cases  of  stricture 
and  other  obstructive  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs  as  to  have  been  called  '^  surgical 
kidney, '^  is  described  by  Dr.  Dickinson  as  dis9cminated  suppuration  of  the  kidney,  a 
condition  closely  resembling  the  renal  manifestation  of  general  pyiemia.  Ue  pro- 
poses the  name  urUevtic  as  applicable  to  this  form  of  renal  suppuration,  believing 
that  it  results  from  tne  absorption  of  ammoniacal  and  putrid  urine.  Dr.  Goodhart 
is  disposed  to  look  upon  the  surgical  kidney  as,  in  some  instances  at  least,  an  erysipe- 
latous affection. 
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XTrethral  Fever  is  a  not  infrequent  sequel  of  operations  on  the  urethra 
and  may  even  occur  after  the  simple  introduction  of  a  catheter.  This  affec- 
tion is  said  by  Thompson  to  be  most  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
warm  climates.  It  is  characterized  by  the  occurrence  of  rigors  (occasionally 
attended  by  syncope),  with  headache  and  vomiting,  followed  by  febrile  re- 
action. The  symptoms,  which  sometimes  return  periodically,  like  the  par- 
oxysms of  intermittent  fever,  may  immediately  follow  the  introduction  of 
the  catheter,  but  are  usually  delayed  until  after  the  first  subsequent  act  of 
micturition,  and  thus  appear  to  be  due  to  the  contact  of  urine  with  the 
tender,  and  perhaps  abraded,  surface  of  the  urethra.  The  affection  rarely 
causes  death,  though  it  may  do  so,  particularly  in  cases  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  renal  disease,  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Thomj>8on,  from  the 
sudden  arrest  of  the  function  of  the  kidney.  Urethral  fever  is  occasionally 
followed  by  inflammation  and  suppuration  of  the  joints,  or  of  the  muscular 
or  areolar  tissues,  and,  indeed,  is  in  many  respects  analogous  to  gonarrhani 
rhetiinaJiism.  It  is,  I  believe,  like  that  affection,  a  mild  form  of  pycemia^ 
(See  page  441.)  It  is  maintained  by  S^dillot,  Beltz,  and  other  writers,  that 
the  occurrence  of  urethral  fever  is  due  to  the  absorption  of  urine ^  but  this 
is  at  least  not  proved,  while  the  fact  that  (1)  the  affection  may  and  does 
occur  in  cases  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  believe  that  any 
laceration  of  the  urethra  exists,  and  that  (2),  on  the  other  hand,  it  docs  not 
occur  in  cases  of  urinary  extravasation  or  infiltration  (as  after  lithotomy ^>, 
would  seem  to  justify  a  contrary  opinion. 

The  treatment  of  urethral  fever  consists  in  the  administration  of  nutritiou? 
food  and  stimulants,  with  tonics,  especially  quinia  and  opium.  The  patient 
should  be  kept  in  bed,  and  great  caution  should  be  exercised  in  the  employ- 
ment of  instruments.  Ab  a  prophylactic,  in  patients  predisposed  to  attacks 
of  urethral  or  (as  Holt  calls  it)  stricture  fever,  quinia  and  opium  may  be 
given  at  regular  intervals  after  each  introduction  of  the  catheter. 

Biagnosis  of  Stricture. — This  is  made  by  exploration  with  a  sound  or 
catheter,  and  may  be  aided  in  some  cases  by  the  use  of  the  endoi?o<)pe. 
When  the  existence  of  stricture  is  suspected,  the  surgeon  should  introduce 
a  medium-sized  catheter — No.  13  or  14  of  the  French  scale — and  if,  on 
several  trials,  the  instrument  is  invariably  arrested  at  the  same  point  in  the 
membranous  or  spongy  portion  of  the  urethra,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  strict- 
ure may  be  considered  as  established.  It  is  important,  in  this  exploration, 
to  use  a  catheter  of  sufficient  size,  for  a  small  one  may  lead  to  error  on  the 
one  hand,  by  catching  in  a  lacuna,  or,  on  the  other,  by  passing  readily 
through  the  stricture,  if  this  be  not  very  tight.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of 
contraction  which  exists,  the  surgeon  may  desire  the  patient  to  make  water, 
when  the  size  of  the  stream  will  afford  some  information  upon  this  point. 
It  often  happens,  hov«iver,  that  the  patient  is  unable,  from  a  nervous  feeling 
to  urinate  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  the  surgeon  must  then  try  in  succc^ssion 
smaller  and  smaller  catheters,  until  one  is  found  which  enters  the  conj*tricte»l 
part  of  the  urethra.  In  seeking  for  the  mouth  of  the  stricture,  it  is  well  to 
have  some  regular  course  of  proceeding ;  the  catheter  is  not  to  be  thrust 
blindly  in  various  directions,  but  should  be  first  carried  along  the  roof  of  the 
urethra,  and  in  the  median  line,  then  to  either  side,  and  finally  along  the 
floor  of  the  canal.'  By  means  of  the  bougie  a  botde,  the  surgeon  can  ascer- 
tain,  not  only  the  position  and  tightness  of  the  stricture,  but  its  exU-nt  as 
well.     Formerly  wax  bougies  were  employed,  with  the  notion   that,  by 

'  Dr.  Stuart  Eld  ridge  has  devised  an  ingenious  initniment  for  use  in  the»e 
and  has  called  it  the  <*  pathfinder." 
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pressing  the  instrument  against  the  stricture,  a  mould  might  be  obtained 
that  would  show  its  form  and  direction ;  but  this  mode  of  exploration  has 
not  proved  very  satisfactory,  and  is  rarely  employed  at  the  present  day. 

Treatment  of  Stricture. 

The  Constitutional  Treatment  of  stricture  should  never  be  neglected.  The 
diet  should  be  regulated,  and  the  digestive  functions  brought  into  a  good 
condition,  Cystitis,  if  present,  should  be  treated  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed, and  the  general  health  maintained  by  the  administration  of  tonics, 
and  by  attention  to  the  hygienic  state  of  the  patient.  Rest  in  bed  for  a 
few  days  is  often  a  valuable  preliminary  to  instrumental  treatment,  by  re- 
lieving the  congestion  of  the  parts,  and  diminishing  the  tendency  to  spasm. 
H.  Lee  believes  that  many  strictures  are  of  svphilitic  origin,  and  for  such 
recommends  the  administration  of  mercury.  1* he  Local  Treatment  embraces 
the  application  of  various  methods,  which  may  be  classified  under  the  five 
heads  of  dilatation,  rupture,  the  use  of  caustics,  and  internal  and  external 
incision.  The  use  of  caustics  in  the  treatment  of  stricture  is  rarely  resorted 
to  at  the  present  day,  having  been  properly  superseded  by  other  and  safer 
methods.  The  articles  which  have  been  chiefly  employed  are  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  potassa  fusa,  the  cauterizing  agent  beine  applied  by  means  of 
an  instrument  resembling  a  catheter  with  a  cup-like  depression  at  its  beak, 
or  being  simply  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  wax  bougie.  Amussat  has  recently 
advocated  a  modification  of  this  mode  of  treatment,  consisting  in  the  em- 
ployment of  the  galvanic  cautery  applied  to  the  strictured  part  by  means 
of  suitable  electrodes. 

I  shall  consider  the  treatment  of  stricture  under  the  heads  of  permeable 
iftricture,  impermeable  stricture,  and  stricture  complicated  with  retention  of 
urine, 

I.  Treatment  of  Permeable  Strictltie. 

This  may  be  conducted  by  means  of — 1,  gradual  dilatation;  2,  continuous 
dilatation;  3,  rapid  dilatation,  or  rupture;  4,  internal  urethrotomy;  and  5, 
external  perineal  urethrotomy  with  a  guide  (8yme's  operation). 

L  Oradnal  Dilatation  is  by  far  the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  any  in- 
stance in  which  it  is  applicable,  and  should  be  given,  a  fair  trial  in  every 
case  of  permeable  stricture.  An  instrument  (usually  a  flexible  one)  of 
suflicient  size  to  enter  and  be  fairly  grasped  by  the  stricture,  should  be  em- 
ploved  without  using  such  force  as  to  cause  pain  or  lead  to  hemorrhage ; 
suoli  an  instrument  having  been  carried  through  the  stricture  and  passed 
into  the  bladder,  may  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  should 
be  gently  withdrawn.*  After  a  few  days,  it  may  be  passed  again  and  followed 
by  a  larger  instrument,  this  process  being  continued  until  the  urethra  has, 
in  the  course  of  a  fortnight  or  so,  been  dilated  sufliciently  to  receive  a  No. 
20  or  22  French  catheter,  which  will  be  found,  in  ordinary  cases,  as  large 
as  the  canal  can  accommodate.'    The  dilatation  must  be  subsequently  main- 

'  Bardinet  recommends  that  the  ingtrument  should  be  constantly  moved  backwardft 
and  forwards  so  as  to  effect  an  '*  internal  massage  "  of  the  stricture — ^a  mode  of  treat- 
ment which  I  cannot  approve. 

•  Dr.  Otis,  of  New  York,  and  some  other  surgeons,  believe  that  the  dilatation  rf 
the  urethra  should  be  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  and  Dr.  Otis  ha«  devised  an 
inirenioufl  urethrometer  for  determining  what  he  considers  the  normal  calibre  of  the 
tube ;  I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  hopelessly  wedded  to  conaervatif^m, 
when  I  express  the  opinion  that  a  stricture-patient  who  can  pass  a  No.  21  or  22 
catheter  without  suffering  had  better  rest  and  be  thankful. 
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tained  bv  the  introduction  nf  the  catheter  at  gTaduall3r  lengthening  intemU. 
The  mcxje  in  which  gradual  dilatation  effects  the  cure  of  a  stricture,  is  prob- 
ably by  inducing  araorption  of  the  imperfectly  organized  lymph  which  id- 
filtrates  the  submucous  tissue.  This  plan  of  treatment  will  be  found  nos- 
factory  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  gonorrh(cal  stricture.  The  great  requisites 
for  succesfi  are  gentle  manipulation  and  patience :  no  violence  is  to  be  used, 
lest  a  false  passage  he  made;  but  the  instrument  is  to  be  gently  engaged  m 
the  mouth  of  the  stricture,  and  held  there  with  the  slightest  pressure  for  a 
few  muii)tee,  when  it  will  ordinarily  slip  through ;  if  not,  it  should  be  nith- 
drawD,  and  a  smaller  one  substituted.  The  dilatation  must  also  be  very 
gradual ;  if  a  No.  10  has  been  passed  at  one  visit,  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
to  get  in  a  No.  11  or  12  at  the  next,  and  no  advantage  can  be  derived  from 
attempting  to  pn^rees  more  rapidly;  for,  b^  so  doing,  an  attack  of  urethral 
fever  may  not  improbably  be  indu<^,  which,  besides  endangering  the  pa- 
tient's lite,  necessitates  an  abandonment  for  the  time  of  all  treatment  for 
the  relief  of  the  stricture. 

Falie  Patmge*  result  from  the  employment  of  too  much  force,  particularly 
in  the  use  of  small  metallic  instruments;  the  usual  situation  of  false  pas- 
sages is  at  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra,  and  to  one  or  other  side.  At  the 
moment  of  the  instrument's  deviating  from  the  proper  channel,  the  patient 
feels  a  sharp  pain,  and  is  usually  conscious  of  some- 
thing having  given  way  ;  the  surgeon  at  the  same 
time  perceives  that  the  instrument  has  slipped  from 
the  urethra,  by  the  grating  sensation  which  is  pro- 
duced; and  upon  placing  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
probably  feels  the  instrument  in  close  proximity  to 
the  intestinal  wall ;  if  a  catheter  has  been  uied, 
blood  is  pumped  through  it  at  every  motion,  and, 
whatever  instrument  has  been  employed,  rather 
profuse  hemorrhage  may  follow  its  withdrawal. 
Should  the  surgeon  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  mate 
a  false  passage,  he  should,  if  poesible,  introduce  a 
catheter  into  the  bladder,  by  keeping  its  point  cloeely 
to  the  roof  of  the  urethra,  leaving  it  in  place  for  a 
few  days,  until  the  laceration  has  had  time  to  heal. 
Even  if  this  cannot  be  done,  there  is,  however.  Dot 
much  risk  of  urinary  extravasation  occurring, 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  false  pass^e  running 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  outflowing 
stream.  Old  false  passages  ofWn  give  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  in  the  treatment  of  strictures  ty  dilata- 
tion, the  catheter  tending  constantly  to  slip  into 
the  wrong  channel.  This  may  be  obviated  by  uainp 
a  well-cur\-ed  instrument,  and  by  keeping  its  point 
away  from  the  orifice  of  the  false  paasage,  the  posi- 


tion of 


ascertained ;  assistance  may  be  also  derived  by  tilting 


«ith  the  finger  introduced  into 


up  the  beak  of  the  instrument  by  pressurt 
the  rectum. 

2.  Oontmnoai  Dilatation. — This  requires  the  confinement  of  the  patient 
til  iK'd ;  it  is  efiected  by  Introducing  a  catheter,  which  is  then  secured  in  the 
bladder,  and  replaced  in  the  course  of  a  couple  of  days  by  a  larger  one. 
aii<l  so  on  until  sufficient  dilatation  has  been  accomplished.  This  is  an 
frtioicnt  mode  of  treatment  for  eases  in  which  catheterization  gives  great 
IHiiu  {irriiable  etriduree),  or  in  which  the  stricture  manifests  a  tendency  to 
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recontract  after  ordinary  dilatation  (eontradile  or  recurrent  strictures).  It 
may  also  be  properly  employed  when,  from  the  existence  of  false  passages 
or  other  circumstances,  special  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  first 
introduction  of  the  instrument.  In  the  employment  of  continuous  dilata- 
tion flexible  catheters  are  invariably  to  be  preferred.  Under  the  name  of 
the  "multiple-wedge  treatment,"  Dr.  J.  8.  Coleman,  of  Augusta,  Georgia, 
recommends  the  introduction  of  several  small  bougies,  side  by  side,  as  an 
efficient  means  of  practising  continuous  dilatation. 

• 

3.  Kapid  Dilatation  or  Rupture. — ^The  methods  which  are  included  under 
these  heads  may  be  properly  classed  together,  as  the  difference  in  their 
mode  of  action  is  one  of  degree  rather  than  of  kind.  Desault,  Buchanan, 
Hutton,  Maisonneuve,  and  Wakley,  endeavored  to  effect  rapid  dilatation  of 
urethral  strictures  by  introducing  first  a  narrow  sound  or  catheter  as  a  guide, 
and  then  sliding  over  it  tubes  of  gradually  increasing  sizes.  Wakley 's  instru- 
ment, which  is  probably  the  best  of  this  kind,  consists  of  a  small  silver  ca- 
theter which  is  first  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  steel  rod  being  then  screwed 
into  its  outer  extremity,  so  as  to  form  an  unerring  guide  over  which  the  di- 
lating tubes  of  gum-elastic  or  silver  are  subsequently  passed.  Fluid  pressure,* 
effected  with  a  dilator  constructed  of  silk  and  catgut,  and  capable  of  disten- 
sion by  means  of  a  syringe,  was  long  ago  employed  by  Amott,  and  has  been 
more  recently  resorted  to  by  Steurer,  of  New  York,  while  the  expanding 
properties  of  the  laminaria  digitata  have  been  utilized  by  Reeves,  Newman, 
and  others ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  the  best  means  of  effecting  rapid  dilatation 
is  by  using  instruments  consisting  of  two  or  more  blades,  which  can  be  made 
to  diverge  when  in  the  urethra  by  a  screw  arrangement  in  the  handle,  or  by 
introducing  between  them  plungers,  which  act  on  the  principle  of  the  wedge. 
Luxmoor  (in  1812J,  Civiale,  Leroy  d'fitiolles,  Perr^ve,  Lyon,  Pancoast, 
Thebaud,  Voillemier,  B.  Wills  Richardson,  ftchweig,  and  others,  have  de- 
vised ingenious  instruments  for  carrying  out  this  object,  but  I  shall  only 
describe  two,  viz.,  Sir  H.  Thompson's  instrument  for  "over-distending  "  and 
Mr.  Holt's  for  "  splitting  "  strictures. 

Thompson's  instrument  consists  of  two  blades,  which  are  joined  at  either 
end,  and  which  can  be  separated  at  an  intermediate  point  by  turning  a  screw 

FiQ.  621. 


Thompson's  stricture  expander. 

in  the  handle ;  an  index  serves  to  show  the  extent  to  which  expansion  has 
been  carried,  the  figures  corresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  English 
catheter  scale.  The  distending  force  is  to  be  applied  rather  slowly,  so  as  to 
overstretch  rather  than  rupture  the  morbid  tissues,  and  when  the  instrument 
is  withdrawn,  a  full-sized  gum  catheter  is  passed,  and  allowed  to  remain 
twenty-four  hours.  Dilatation  is  subsequently  maintained  by  the  occasional 
introduction  of  a  large  sound. 

Holt's  instrument  (a  modification  of  Perr^ve's),  in  its  present  improved 
form,  consists  of  two  blades  joined  at  their  lower  extremity,  and  fixed  in  a 

*  Coze,  of  Straaboui^,  employs  fluid  pressure,  by  bringing  the  weight  of  a  column 
of  water  to  bear  directly  upon  the  face  of  the  stricture  by  means  of  an  apparatus  sim> 
ilar  to  the  ordinary  Weber's  or  Thudichum's  douche.  A  similar  plan  is  employed 
by  Dr.  Hadding  and  Dr.  Qolding,  of  New  York. 
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handle  containing  a  screw  which  can  be  set  so  as  to  limit  the  amount  of 
expansion.  A  guiding  rod  (made  hollow  so  as  to  serve  for  a  catheter,  and 
furnished  with  a  stylet  to  keep  it  free  from  clots)  passes  between  the  blades, 
and  when  the  instrument  is  introduced,  a  dilating  tube,  or  plunger,  of  the 
required  size,  is  slipped  over  the  guide  and  quickly  thrust  down  in  such  a 
way  as  to  split  or  rupture  the  stricture ;  the  plunger  is  next  rotated  upon 
the  guiding  rod,  to  insure  separation  of  the  split,  when  the  whole  instrument 
is  removed,  and  the  water  drawn  off  with  a  full-sized  catheter;  no  instru- 
ment is  left  in  the  bladder  in  ordinary  cases,  but  a  catheter  is  passed  every 
other  day  for  a  week,  and  afterwards  at  longer  intervals.  The  patient 
should  go  to  bed  after  the  operation,  and  take  two  grains  of  quinia  with  ten 
minims  of  laudanum  every  four  hours  until  six  doses  have  been  taken.  Mr. 
Holt  believes  that  by  this  instrument  the  submucous  tissue  is  split,  but  the 
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Holt's  instnunent  for  splitting  strictures. 

mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  itself  uninjured;  but  that  such  is  not 
always  the  case  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  operation  id  occasionally  fol- 
lowed bv  rather  free  bleeding.  My  own  experience  with  Holt's  method  is 
limited,  but,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  favorable.  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  mode 
of  treatment  in  cases  of  dense  cartilaginous  stricture  of  the  sub-pubic  region, 
as  well  as  in  those  of  the  irritable  and  contractile  varieties.  It  is,  however, 
not  free  from  risk,  urethral  fever  and  death  having  occasionally  followed 
its  employment. 

Until  within  a  few  years,  the  application  of  either  of  these  methods  was 
necessarily  delayed  until  the  stricture  had  been  dilated  sufficiently  to  admit 
the  instrument,  which  could  not  be  made  of  a  smaller  size  than  a  No.  8  or 
9  French  catheter;  but  it  is  now  possible,  by  resorting  to  certain  ingenious 
modern  contrivances,  to  employ  tne  over-distension  or  rupture  treatment  ai 
once,  for  any  stricture  which  is  permeable  to  the  smallest  filiform  bougie. 
One  method,  originally  suggested,  I  believe,  by  Prof.  Van  Buren,  of  New 
York,  and  widely  popularized  by  Dr.  Gouley,  of  the  same  city,  consists  in 
obliquely  perforating  the  extremity  of  the  instrument  which  is  to  be  used, 
so  as  to  make  an  "eye"  by  which  it  can  be  threaded  over  a  delicate  whale- 
bone bougie,  previously  introduced;  while  in  the  other  plan,  which  is  attrib- 
uted by  Van  Buren  to  Maisonneuve,  and  which  has  been  extensively  em- 
ployed by  Bumstead,  the  surgeon  makes  use  of  an  ordinary  filiform  gum 
Dougie  provided  with  a  metallic  cap,  which  can  be  screwed  on  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  whatever  instrument  is  to  be  employed ;  the  bougie  beins;  introduced, 
the  instrument  is  attached  to  its  end,  and  is  thus  readily  guided  thmugh  the 
stricture,  the  bougie  itself  passing  on  and  becoming  coiled  up  in  the  bladder. 

4.  Internal  XTrethrotomy. — This  mode  of  treatment,  which  was  employed 
by  Allies  and  Physick  in  the  last  century,  and  by  John  and  Charles  6ell 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  is  particularly  applicable  to  strictures  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  but  may  also  be  used  for  those  situated  in 
the  sub-pubic  region — though  for  such  the  treatment  by  rupture  is,  I  think, 
preferable.     For  strictures  at  or  near  the  external  meatus,'  a  probe-pointed 

^  For  strictures  at  the  meatus,  B.  Wills  Bichardson  employs  an  operation  devised 
many  years  ago  by  Colles,  of  Dublin,  and  very  analogous  to  that  mor«  r«cectlT 
recommended  by  Weber  in  cases  of  congenital  occlusion  of  the  part.    (See  page  9d0> . 
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bistoury,  guided  by  a  small,  straight  staff  or  grooved  director,  will  answer 
every  purpose,  but  for  strictures  in  other  localities  more  complicated  instru- 
ments are  required.  These,  which  are  called  urethrotomes,  whatever  their 
exact  form  (and  a  great  many  have  been  invented  by  different  surgeons), 
consist  essentially  in  a  sound  or  catheter  carrying  a  concealed  blade,  which 
can  be  made  to  project  by  means  of  a  spring  in  the  handle,  and  which  is 
designed  to  cut  from  before  hachvardSf  from  behind  forwards,  or  in  both 
directions. 

Urethrotomy  from  Behind  Forwards,  with  such  an  instrument  as  Civiale's 
(Fig.  523),  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  safest  method,  but  requires  previous 
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Civiale's  urethrotome. 

dilatation  of  the  stricture,  up  to  the  calibre  of  a  No.  8  or  9  French  cathe- 
ter :  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  strictures  in  the  penile  portion  of  the 
urethra.  Civiale's  instrument  has  been  ingeniously  modified  by  S.  W.  Gross, 
and  by  Kin  loch,  of  Charleston. 

Urethrotomy  from  Before  Backwards  can  only  be  safely  performed  by  first 
introducing  a  guide  through  the  stricture.  Many  urethrotomes  of  this  kind 
are  now  before  the  profession,  including  those  of  Maisonneuve,  Wood, 
Thompson,  Tr^lat,  F.  N.  Otis,  Hill,  Durham,  Tee  van,  Mastin,  Giberson, 
and  Pritchett.  These  instruments  vary  in  their  details,  but  all  act  by  first 
securing  the  introduction  of  a  guide  upon  which  is  subsequently  passed  the 
blade  which  divides  the  stricture.  Some  combine  cutting  with  dilatation, 
while  others  allow  the  surgeon,  if  he  think  proper,  to  enlarge  the  incision 
as  the  urethrotome  is  withdrawn. 

Whatever  method  be  employed,  the  incision  should,  I  think,  be  made  on 
the  lower  and  not  the  upper  side  of  the  stricture ;  a  flexible  catheter  should 
be  kept  in  the  bladder  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  dilatation  subsequently 
maintained  by  the  occasional  passage  of  a  sound.  Internal  urethrotomy 
may  be  performed  in  the  same  classes  of  cases  as  Holt's  operation  ;  but  the 
latter  is,  I  think,  to  be  preferred  for  strictures  behind  the  scrotum,,  the 
former  being  reserved  for  those  situated  anteriorly.  In  the  after-treatment 
of  these  cases,  Otis  employs  dry  cold  applied  by  Petitgand's  method  of 
**  mediate  irrigation"  (p.  55). 

5.  External  Perineal  XTrethrotomy  with  a  Guide,  or  the  Oj>eration  by  Ex- 
ternal Division  or  External  Incision  (Syme's  Method),  is  very  commonly  con- 
fused* with  the  old  operation  of  perineal  section,  which  is,  however,  only 
applicable  to  cases,  of  impermeable  stricture,  whereas,  a  prerequisite  for  this 
method  (which  was  introduced  by  Prof.  Syme  in  1844),'  is  that  a  staff  shall 

'  A  good  deal  of  this  confusion  is,  I  think,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Prof.  Syme  re- 
ported as  examples  of  his  own  operation,  several  cases,  in  which,  having  failed  to 
introduce  his  staff,  he  cut  into  the  perineum,  guiding  the  subsequent  course  of  the 
instrument  by  placing  his  finger  in  the  wound.  By  so  doing;  he  really  converted  the 
operations  into  old-fashioned  perineal  sections,  the  only  difference  being  that  he  cut 
down  upon  a  small  staff  instead  of  a  large  one,  and  then  slipped  the  same  small  staff 
through  the  stricture,  instead  of  substituting  a  grooved  director. 

'  A  similar  procedure  had  been  previously  resorted  to,  and  was  described  by  I)e- 
sault  as  one  variety  of  the  ^^Ifouionniire,'^  but  to  8yme  is  due  the  credit  of  making 
the  operation  generally  known,  and  of  indicating  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
should  be  employed. 
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be  pa£8ed  through  the  stricture  into  the  bladder.  Sym^s  «to^  varies  in  sixe 
from  that  of  a  No.  5  to  that  of  a  No.  12  French  catheter,  and  is  grooved 
at  the  lower  third  on  its  convex  surface ;  at  the  point  vhere  the  grooYed 

portion  joins  the  rest  of  the  shaft,  there  is  a  distinct 
Fig.  524.  shoulder,  which  is  made  to  rest  against  the  face  of  the 
stricture,  and  thus  guide  the  surgeon  in  his  incisions. 
The  operation  is  thus  performed :  the  patient,  being  ether- 
ized, is  secured  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and  the  staff  in- 
troduced (in  the  case  of  a  very  tight  stricture,  by  either 
of  the  methods  described  at  page  962) ;'  the  surgeon  then 
makes  an  incision  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length'  ex- 
actly in  the  median  line  of  the  perineum,  and  feeling  for 
the  staff,  introduces  the  knife,  with  its  back  towards  the 
rectum,  into  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  which  is  then 
divided  by  cutting  in  the  groove  of  the  instrument  from 
behind  forwards.  A  broad  grooved  director  is  then  slipped 
into  the  bladder,  and  upon  this,  as  a  guide,  a  No.  13  or 
14  catheter  introduced  and  secured  in  the  usual  way; 
the  instrument  is  retained  for  a  couple  of  days,  after 
which  a  sound  must  be  occasionally  passed  to  prevent  re- 
contraction  ;  the  perineal  wound  usually  heals  without 
temaraitisi^n'of  u"  difficulty.  Symc  subsequently  gave  up  the  introduction 
thrai  stricture.  of  a  cathctcr  through  the  urethra,  substituting  a  short 

perineal  tube,  so  as  to  afford  a  free  outlet  for  the  contents 
of  the  bladder,  while  Van  Buren,  Gouley,  and  other  American  surgeons, 
have  gone  still  further  and  have  dispensed  with  the  catheter  altogether. 
The  results  of  this  operation  are,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory ;  219  case?, 
collected  by  Thompson,  show  a  mortality  of  less  than  7  per  cent.,  which  w 
a  small  death-rate  in  view  of  the  nature  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  ordi- 
narily performed. 

The  operation  by  external  division  is  particularly  indicated  in  cases  of 
dense  and  cartilagmous  stricture  (particularly  when  of  traumatic  origin), 
and  of  irritable  or  contractile  stricture,  when  complicated  by  the  exigence  of 
perineal  fistuUB,  In  cases,  however,  in  which  there  is  no  fistula.  Holt's  opera- 
tion is,  1  think,  usually  preferable. 

Syme's  method  was  also  recommended  by  its  distinguished  author  for  the 
treatment  of  strictures  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra,  but  for  such  cases 
internal  urethrotomy  seems  to  me  a  better  method. 

II.  Treatment  of  Impermeable  Stricture. 

Cases  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which,  from  traumatic  causes,  the 
urethral  canal  is  at  some  part  totally  obliterated,  the  urine  escaping  alto- 

^  In  order  to  avoid  the  entrance  of  the  staff  into  a  false  passage,  Prof.  Goulej  pro- 
ceeds as  follows:  The  urethra  being  filled  with  olive  oil,  an  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
troduce a  probe-pointed  whalebone  guide,  the  point  of  which  is  rendered  tempo- 
rarily spiral  by  immersing  it  in  boiling  water,  twisting  it  around  a  small  staff,  and 
suddenly  cooling  it.  If  the  point  of  the  guide  becomes  engaged  in  a  lacuna,  it  is 
slightly  withdrawn  and  carried  onward  with  a  rotatory  movement.  If  it  entert  a 
false  passage,  it  is  retained  in  situ  with  the  left  hand,  while  another  is  passed  by  its 
side,  this  proceeding  being  repeated  until  the  false  passage  is  filled  up,  when  at  last 
one  guide  enters  the  bladder;  the  others  are  then  withdrawn,  and  an  *'ejed  catheter 
staff"  threaded  over  that  which  is  retained,  in  the  way  described  at  page  962. 

*  H.  Dick  suggested  attbcutaneous  division  of  the  stricture,  the  introduction  of  the 
knife  being  guided  by  the  use  of  a  staff  provided  with  bulbs  which  could  be  felt 
through  the  tissues  of  the  perineum,  and  modifications  of  the  subcutaneous  method 
have  been  recently  employed  by  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  and  by  Teevan,  of  London. 
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gether  through  a  fistula  behind  the  point  of  injury;  beside  these  cases,  there 
are  others  which  are  more  properly  called  strictures,  in  which,  though  a  few 
drops  of  urine  make  their  way  through  the  meatus,  yet  no  instrument — not 
even  a  filiform  bougie — can  be  introduced.  For  such  caaes  Boyer,  and  after- 
wards Mayor,  recommended  forced  eatheterizcUion  (a  proceeding  which  was 
attended  with  the  gravest  risks,  and  is  now  happily  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned), while  Stafford  proposed  to  cut  through  the  impassable  stricture  with 
a  "lancetted  catheter."  This  plan  might  perhaps  be  adopted  if  a  stricture 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  urethra  were  so  tight  as  to  forbid  the  safer  opera- 
tion of  internal  urethrotomy.  Such  a  case  must,  however,  be  extremely 
rare.  The  application  of  electricity  by  means  of  an  electrode  pressed  against 
the  face  of  the  stricture  has  been  occasionally  employed  with  advantage, 
and  might  be  tried  if  the  patient  objected  to  more  radical  measures. 

There  remain  to  be  described  the  Operation  for  Impermeable  Stridurey 
Perineal  Sectionf  or,  as  it  is  more  accurately  called  by  Prof.  Gouley,  ExterncU 
Perineal  Urethrotomy  wUhaui  a  Guide,  and  the  operation  recently  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Cock.  The  first  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  houtonni^re  or 
btUtan-hole  incision;  but  that  name  appears,  from  the  writings  of  Desault,  to 
have  been  indiscriminately  applied  by  French  surgeons  to  any  or  all  opera- 
tions which  had  for  their  object  the  establishment  of  an  opening  from  the 
perineum  into  the  bladder,  and  thus  would  include  (beside  the  ordinary 
perineal  section)  the  "external  division"  of  Prof  Syme,  Cock's  operation 
in  which  the  urethra  is  opened  behind  the  stricture,  and  even  the  now  ob- 
solete procedure  of  puncturing  the  bladder  through  the  perineum. 

1.  External  Perineal  Urethrotomy  without  a  Guide. — ^The  first  formal 
operation  of  external  urethrotomy  for  the  relief  of  stricture,  unaccompanied 
by  retention,  appears  to  have  been  performed  about  the  year  1652,'  by  an 
English  surgeon,  named  Molins,  upon  a  patient  not  too  respectfully  referred 
to  by  Wiseman,  who  gives  an  account  of  the  case,  as  "an  old  fornicator." 
The  urethra  had  been  opened  behind  the  stricture,  on  account  of  retention 
of  urine,  some  time  previously,  but  this  not  satisfying  the  patient,  Mr. 
Molins  placed  him  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and,  giving  one  testicle  in 
charge  to  his  servant  and  the  other  to  Wiseman, "  with  his  knife  divided  the 
scrotum  in  the  middle,  .  .  .  and  cutting  into  the  urethra,  slit  it  the  whole 
length  to  the  incision  in  perineo."  This  rather  heroic  procedure  appears  to 
have  been  followed  by  no  unpleasant  consequences,  though  it  was  not  suc- 
cessful in  curing  the  perineal  fistula.  The  operation  of  perineal  section  was 
subsequently  resorted  to  by  Solingen,  in  Holland,  and  by  other  surgeons, 
chiefly,  however,  in  cases  of  retention,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognized  as  a  legitimate  mode  of  treating  stricture  unaccompa- 
nied by  that  complication,  until  the  publication  of  papers  by  Amott,  in 
1823,  and  Jameson,  of  Baltimore,  in  1824,  followed  some  years  later  by 
Mr.  Guthrie's  well-known  work  on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Diseases  of  the 
Urinary  and  Sexual  Organs."  The  latter  surgeon  recommended  that  the 
urethra  should  be  opened  behind  the  stricture,  which  was  then  to  be  divided 
by  cutting  forwards  upon  the  point  of  a  catheter  or  sound  previously  intro- 
duced, but  most  operators  have,  in  all  easential  particulars,  followed  the 
practice  of  Jameson  and  Arnott,  cutting  directly  upon  the  point  of  the 
sound,  and  then  cautiously  dissecting  backwards  in  the  median  line.  F.  Jor- 
dan has  modified  Guthrie's  procedure  by  opening  the  urethra  through  the 
rectum,  and  then  endeavoring  to  pass  a  flexible  catheter  through  the  strict- 

>  According  to  Gregory,  as  quoted  by  Monod  (Etude  Olinique  »ur  les  Indications 
de  rU r^throtomie  Externe.  Paris,  18K0),  perineal  section  was  practised  by  the  Italian 
aorgeons  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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ure  from  behind  forwards,  while  Callender,  Howse,  Hulke,  and  MeDougall, 
following  a  suggestion  of  John  Hunter's,  have  similarly  attacked  the  strict- 
ure through  an  opening  made  into  the  bladder  above  the  pubis. 

External  perineal  urethrotomy  without  a  guide  may  be  thus  performed:  The 
patient  being  etherized  and  secured  in  tne  lithotomy  position,  a  full-sized 
catheter,  or,  which  is  better,  a  staff  grooved  on  its  convexity,  is  passed  down 
until  its  beak  rests  upon  the  face  of  the  stricture,  taking  care  that  it  does 
not  enter  a  false  passage.  The  staff  is  then  confided  to  an  assistant,  who 
holds  it  steadily  in  one  position,  while  the  surgeon  makes  an  incision  from 
an  inch  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in  length,  exactly  in  the  median  line  of 
the  perineum.  This  incision  should  go  through  the  skin  and  superficial 
fascia,  and  should  reach  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.  The 
surgeon  next  feels  for  the  groove  of  the  staff  and  cuts  into  it,  thus  fairly 
opening  the  urethra  in  front  of  the  stricture.  The  sides  of  the  canal  (the 
mucous  surface  of  which  is  easily  recognized)  are  now  held  apart  with 
tenacula,  forceps,  or  loops  of  thread — one  passed  through  each  margin  of 
the  urethra,  as  advised  oy  Avery — and  the  part  may  be  still  further  ex- 
posed by  turning  out  the  end  of  the  sound  through  the  wound,  and  thus 
drawing  the  urethra  forwards,  as  recently  recommended  by  Wheelhouse,  of 
Leeds.  In  most  instances  it  will  be  found  possible  to  slip  a  small  grooved 
director,  a  probe,  or  even  a  fine  whalebone  bougie,  through  the  stricture,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  thus  brought  into  view ;  in  which  case  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  is  to  slit  up  the  contracted  tissues  upon  the  guide  which  has  been 
introduced,^  pass  a  broad  director  into  the  bladder,  and  upon  this  a  fiill- 
sized  catheter,  which  may  be  left  in  place  for  about  forty-eight  hours.*  If 
the  opening  in  the  stricture  cannot  be  found,  the  surgeon  must  cautiously 
dissect  backwards,  with  very  light  touches  of  the  knife,  and  keeping  strictly 
in  the  median  line,  until  the  dilated  portion  of  the  urethra  behind  the  strict- 
ure is  laid  open.'  This,  of  course,  is  the  only  plan  which  can  be  followed  in 
the  rare  cases,  already  referred  to,  of  traumatic  obliteration  of  the  urethra. 
The  after-treatment  consists  in  the  occasional  passage  of  a  sound  to  prevent 
recontraction.  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  afler  cutting  into  the  healthy  urethra  in 
front  of  the  stricture,  divides  the  latter  by  a  subcutaneous  incision,  and 
closes  the  external  wound  by  means  of  hare-lip  pins,  so  as  to,  if  possible, 
obtain  primary  union. 

The  operation  which  has  been  described,  is  certainly  a  much  more  difficult 
one  than  that  of  Prof.  Syme,  and  appears  to  have  been  more  often  followed 
by  death ;  yet,  in  view  of  the  otherwise  hopeless  nature  of  the  cases  in  which 
it  is  performed,  it  must  be  considered  to  give,  upon  the  whole,  very  satisfac- 
tory results.  Of  35  cases  collected  by  Boeckel,  in  which  the  operation  was 
performed  by  French  or  German  surgeons,  8  terminated  fatally,  giving  a 
mortality  of  nearly  23  per  cent. ;  but  in  the  hands  of  American  surgeons, 
the  results,  according  to  Prof.  Gouley,  have  been  much  better.  Indeed,  the 
operation,  if  carefully  performed,  is  not  in  itself  very  dangerous,  and  in  the 
majority  of  fatal  cases  death  has  resulted  from  previously  existing  disease  of 
the  bladder  and  kidneys.  Perineal  section,  which  has,  in  this  eountir, 
always  been  a  favorite  mode  of  treating  obstinate  strictures,  is  adapted  to 

^  Having  secured  the  entrance  of  a  filiform  bougie,  Otis  passes  the  other  end  of  tbe 
instrument /orirarrfa,  through  the  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  then  screwing 
on  a  Maisonneuve's  urethrotome,  completes  the  operation  by  internal  section  of  the 
stricture  at  its  upper  side. 

'  This  is  considered  unnecessary  hy  Van  Buren,  Gk>uley,  and  many  other  American 
surgeons. 

*  This  seems  to  me  safer  than  Kuggi's  plan  of  exposing  the  urethra  by  a  ircststerse 
incision. 
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precisely  the  same  claw  of  caace  aa  Synie'a  method,  except  that,  to  justify 
the  former  operation,  the  stricture  must  have' resisted  alt  attempts  to  intro- 
duce aD  iostrumeDt.  The  operation  is  also  indicated  in  eome  cases  of  strict- 
ure accompanied  by  retention,  in  cases  of  ruptured  urethra  in  which  cathe- 
terization cannot  be  accomplished  (see  page  38U),  aud  in  some  cases  of 
traumatic  obliteration  of  the  urethra — though  it  ia  a  question  whether  It 
might  not  often  be  better  under  these  circuni stances  to  make  no  attempt  to 
restore  the  continuity  of  the  canal,  but  to  simply  dilate  the  fistulous  orifice 
which  always  exists  behind  the  point  of  occlusion,  or  to  make  a  direct  open- 
ing into  the  posterior  part  of  the  urethra  in  the  way  recommended. 

2.  Tapping  the  Urethra  at  the  Apex  of  the  Prostate,  nnasBisted  by  a 
Guide  Staff,  is  the  name  given  by  Mr.  Cock,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  to  a  variety 
of  the  old  "  boutonni^re  "  operation  which  was  frequently  practised  by  Wise- 
man and  others  for  the  relief  of  urinary  releniioii,  but  which  Mr.  Cock  rec- 
ommends in  cases  of  impassable  stricture,  even  when  not  thus  complicated. 
The  operation  consists  in  opening  the  urethra  behind  the  stricture,  very 
much  in  the  way  it  was  done  by  Guthrie,  in  his  mode  of  performing  perineal 
section;  but,  whereas  Guthrie  insisted  (and  I  think  with  reason)  on  the 

Propriety  of  always  completing  the  operation  by  dividing  the  stricture  itself. 
It.  Cock  urgently  advises  that  the  stricture  should  not  be  touched,  but 
that  the  patient  should  rather  be  allowed  to  recover  with  a  perineal  fistula. 
The  following  are  Mr.  Cock's  directions  for  the  performance  of  this  opera- 
tion: The  patient  being  in  the  lithotomy  position,  the  left  forefinger  of  the 
operator  is  placed  in  the  rectum,  with  its  tip  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate,  the 

Fw.  625. 
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relations  of  which  should  be  carefully  aerertained.  A  double-edged  knife 
is  then  plunged  steadily  but  boldly  into  the  me4tian  line  of  the  perineum, 
and  carried  in  a  direction  towards  the  tip  of  the  left  forefinger  which  lies  in 
the  rectum,  while,  at  the  same  time,  by  an  upward  and  downward  move- 
ment, the  incision  is  enlargc<i  in  the  median  line  to  any  extent  that  is  con- 
sidered desirable.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  wound  reaches  to  within 
about  half  an  inch  of  the  anus.  The  knife  is  prewe*!  steadily  onwanU  to- 
wanls  the  apex  of  the  pr<wtnte,  until  its  point  can  l»e  felt  in  close  proximity 
to  the  tip  of  the  left  forefinger,  and  is  then  made  to  pierce  the  urethra, 
by  advancing  it  obliquely  either  to  the  right  or  left.  The  finger  w  still 
kept  in  the  rectum,  while  the  knife  is  withdrawn,  and  a  probe-pointed  di- 
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rector  introduced  through  the  wound  into  the  urethra,  and  passed  into  tbe 
bladder.  The  finger  is  then  "withdrawn,  and  the  director  held  in  the  left 
hand,  while  a  canula  or  female  catheter  is  slid  along  its  groove  into  the 
bladder,  where  it  is  retained  for  a  few  days. 

This  operation,  which  I  consider  a  very  excellent  one,  and  which  I  have 
several  times  practised  with  the  best  results,  in  cases  of  urinary  retention  or 
urethral  rupture,  seems  to  me  inferior  to  the  perineal  section  (either  by 
Arnott's  and  Jameson's,  or  by  Guthrie's  method),  for  cases  of  stricture  in 
which  the  complication  of  retention  does  not  exist. 

III.  Treatment  of  Stricture  Complicated  with  Retention  of 

Urine. 

When  permanent  narrowing  of  the  urethra  exists,  a  very  slight  cause 
may  at  any  moment  lead  to  complete  retention  (see  page  957).  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  sufferings  of  the  patient  are  very  great,  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  adopt  prompt  and  efficient  means  to  evacuate  the  bladder. 
The  best  course  to  be  pursued  is,  I  think,  at  once  to  etherize  the  patieDt, 
and,  when  full  relaxation  has  been  obtained,  to  ascertain  the  exact  locality 
of  the  stricture  by  the  introduction  of  a  No.  13  or  14  catheter,  and  then 
attempt  to  pass  a  small  flexible  or  metallic  instrument,  trying  various  sizes 
in  succession,  and  taking  every  precaution  not  to  produce  laceration  of  the 
urethra.  If  a  catheter  cannot  be  passed,  perhaps  a  small  bougie  may  be 
made  to  enter  the  stricture,  and  it  will  often  happen  that  when  this  is  with- 
drawn, after  remaining  a  few  minutes,  a  small  stream  of  urine  will  follow. 
The  same  end  may  also  be  attained,  in  some  instances,  by  pressing  for  a 
few  minutes  with  a  sound  against  the  face  of  the  stricture.  Macnamara,  of 
Dublin,  believes  that  there  is  in  the  urethra  a  vermicular  movement  to- 
wards the  bladder,  and  maintains  that  if  a  small  catheter  can  be  fixed  in  a 
stricture,  it  will  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  make  its  own  way  through 
the  obstruction. 

If  a  filiform  bougie  can  be  introduced  into  the  bladder,  a  catheter  can 
readily  be  made  to  follow,  in  the  way  described  at  page  962,  when  the  urine 
can  be  drawn  off,  and  the  surgeon  may  at  once  proceed  to  treat  the  stricture 
by  either  rupture  or  internal  urethrotomy.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  has  de- 
vised, for  use  in  these  cases,  a  probe-pointed  catheter,  the  beak  of  which  is  as 
slender  as  the  most  delicate  metallic  probe.  The  instrument  is  doubtless  an  effi- 
cient one  in  skilful  hands,  but  seems  to  me  less  adapted  for  general  employ- 
ment than  the  filiform  bougie  used  in  the  way  which  has  been  described. 
Dr.  F.  N.  Otis  employs  a  probe-pointed  "  dilating  catheter,"  with  a  "  testing 
syringe,"  which  by  withdrawing  a  small  quantity  of  urine  shows  conclu- 
sively when  the  instrument  has  reached  the  bladder.  This  catheter  may  be 
guided  through  a  very  close  stricture  by  threading  it  over  a  filiform  bougie 
of  extra  length. 

If,  after  a  patient  trial  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  no  instrument  can  be  iatTO- 
duced,  or  if  prolonged  but  fruitless  attempts  at  catheterization  have  been 
already  made  by  another  surgeon,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  a  hot  bath 
until  faintness  is  induced,  and  then  put  to  bed,  and  wrapped  in  blankets, 
with  hot  fomentations  to  the  pubes  and  perineum.  He  snould  be  brought 
thoroughly  under  the  influence  of  opium,  or,  if  this  drug  be  for  any  reason 
contra-indicated,  may  take  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron  in  the  way  directed 
at  page  954. 

Under  this  treatment  the  bladder  will,  in  the  large  majority  of  instances, 
relieve  itself  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  but  should  it  not  do  so,  the 
patient  must  again  be  etherized,  and  the  attempt  to  afford  instrumental  re- 
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lief  carefully  renewed.  If  the  surgeon's  efforts  are  still  unsuccessful,  more 
decided  m^ures  must  be  adopted.  No  precise  rule  can  be  given  as  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  delay  is  justifiable  in  these  cases,  nor  can  the 
surgeon  judge  accurately  of  the  degree  of  vesical  distension  by  the  size  of 
the  tumor  which  the  bladder  forms  in  the  supra-pubic  region ;  for,  in  cases 
of  long-standing  stricture,  the  organ  is  often  thickened  and  contracted,  and 
may  be  dangerously  distended  by  an  amount  of  urine  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  insignificant.  The  dangers  of  delay  are  very  great,  and 
I  believe  exceed  those  entailed  by  a  skilfully  performed  operation.  Apart 
from  the  risk  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  urethra,  serious  injury  cannot 
but  be  inflicted  upon  the  ureters  and  kidneys,  by  the  damming  up,  even  for 
a  few  hours,  of  the  urinary  secretion. 

The  operations  which  may  be  employed  for  the  relief  of  retention  dependent 
upon  organic  stricture,  are  forced  catheterization,  perineal  section,  tapping 
the  urethra  behind  the  stricture  (Cock's  method),  and  tapping  the  bladder — 
through  the  rectum,  above  the  pubis,  or  through  the  pubic  symphysis.  The 
first  method  (forced  catheterization)  is  now,  happily,  seldom  resorted  to ;  it 
is  very  uncertain,  and  extremely  dangerous — and  should,  in  my  judgment, 
be  utterly  banished  from  practice.  The  operative  procedures  employed  in  all 
the  other  methods  mentioned  have  already  been  described,  and  it  only  remains 
to  indicate  the  particular  cases  which  call  for  one  mode  of  treatment  rather 
than  for  another.  If  swelling  or  other  signs  of  inflammation  in  the  perineum 
lead  the  surgeon  to  suppose  that  ulceration  or  rupture  of  the  urethra  may 
have  already  occurred,  and  that  urinary  extravasation  is  therefore  imminent, 
if,  indeed,  it  has  not  actually  taken  place,  one  or  other  of  the  perineal  opera- 
tions should  be  preferred,  and  the  choice  between  these  should,  I  think,  rest 
upon  the  origin  of  the  stricture,  whether  gonorrhceal  or  traumatic.  For 
the  former.  Cock's  operation  may  be  resorted  to,  as  being  easier,  and,  under 
these  circumstances,  quite  as  satisfactory  as  the  perineal  section ;  for,  by 
diverting  the  course  of  the  urine  for  a  short  time,  the  stricture  will,  in  all 
probability,  become  quite  amenable  to  dilatation,  or  to  one  of  the  other 
methods  used  in  the  treatment  of  permeable  stricture.  If,  however,  the 
stricture  be  of  traumatic  origin,  it  is,  I  think,  better  to  perform  perineal 
section ;  for  this  form  of  the  disease  is  always  very  intractable,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  better  to  employ  a  radical  remedy  at  the  outset. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  be  no  reason  to  fear  urinary  extravasation,  it  is, 
I  think,  better,  in  most  instances,  to  employ  the  aspirator  above  the  pubis, 
or,  if  this  instrument  be  not  at  hand,  to  resort  to  puncture  of  the  bladder 
through  the  rectum — which  is  usually,  in  these  cases,  an  easy  and  safe  ope- 
ration ;  after  a  few  days,  the  stricture  can  be  dealt  with  by  either  dilatation, 
rupture,  internal  urethrotomy,  or  external  division,  as  may  be  thought  proper. 
If,  from  the  size  of  the  prostate  or  the  contracted  state  of  the  bladder,  the 
rectal  puncture  should  be  considered  undesirable,  the  next  best  course  would 
be  to  open  the  urethra  behind  the  seat  of  stricture;  or,  if  the  disease  were 
of  traumatic  origin,  the  perineal  section  might  be  preferred,  for  the  reasons 
already  mentioned. 

Buptores  of  the  Bladder  and  TTrethra  are  among  the  gravest  soquelse  of 
retention  of  urine  from  organic  stricture.  Rupture  of  the  Bladder  (which 
is  very  rare)  may  give  rise  to  peritonitis,  or,  if  the  rent  be  at  a  part  un- 
c<>vered  by  the  peritoneum,  to  extravasation  of  urine  within  the  pelvis ;  in 
either  case  the  accident  is  usually,  though  not  invariably,  followed  by  death, 
three  out  of  eight  cases  referred  to  by  Gouley  being  reported  as  recoveries. 
Rupture  of  the  Urethra  almost  invariably  occurs  at  the  membranous  part  of 
the  canal,  the  urine  which  is  extravasated  then  making  its  way  into  the 
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tiBsues  of  the  perineum,  scrotum,  groin,  and  anterior  abdominal  paiietes, 
and  more  rarelypassing  backwards  into  the  tissues  of  the  ischio-rectal  foesse 
and  buttocks.  Tne  tr&aiment  of  these  accidents  has  already  been  described 
at  pages  384  and  386. 

Stricture  of  the  Female  TTrethra  is  a  very  rare  affection.  It  may  result 
from  gonorrhoea,  or  from  the  cicatrization  of  a  chancre  or  chancroid,  but  is 
more  apt  to  be  caused  by  the  inflammation  following  traumatic  injuries, 
particularly  from  the  use  of  forceps,  or  the  pressure  of  the  fcetal  head  in 
childbirth.  The  seat  of  the  stricture  is  usually  at  or  very  near  the  meatus. 
The  treatment  consists  in  dilatation,  aided,  if  necessary,  by  a  slight  incision 
with  a  probe-pointed  knife.  In  a  case  of  stricture  of  the  female  urethra, 
complicated  with  retention,  in  which  catheterization  proved  impossible,  Curl- 
ing resorted  to  puncture  of  the  bladder  through  the  vagina.  Dr.  R.  Newman 
reports  several  cases  cured  by  the  use  of  electricity. 

Introduction  of  the  Female  Catheter. — ^The  female  catheter  is  shorter  and 
less  curved  than  the  instrument  used  for  the  male  urethra,  and  should  be 
provided  with  rings,  at  its  open  extremity,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  its 
slipping  into  the  bladder.  The  catheter  should  be  introduced  without  any 
exposure  of  the  person,  and  this  may  be  most  conveniently  done  while  the 
patient  is  in  bed,  with  the  thighs  flexed  and  somewhat  separated  from  each 
other.  The  surgeon  stands  on  the  patient's  left  side,  and  passing  his  left 
hand  beneath  the  flexed  limb,  introduces  his  forefinger  between  the  nymphs, 
bringing  it  from  behind  forwards  until  it  touches  the  space  between  the  en- 
trance of  the  vagina  and  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  the  prominence  of  which 
is  easily  recognized  by  the  touch ;  the  catheter  is  then  introduced  with  the 
right  hand  aSove  the  flexed  limb,  and,  guided  upon  the  left  forefinger,  slips 
without  difficulty  into  the  bladder.  The  whole  operation  is  done  under  the 
cover  of  the  bedclothes.  In  cases  of  malformation  or  obstruction,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  catheter  may  prove  more  difficult,  and  may  even  be  im- 
practicable without  the  exposure  of  the  part ;  should  retention  occur  under 
such  circumstances,  no  false  sense  of  modesty  should  prevent  the  adoption 
of  whatever  course  may  be  necessary  for  the  patient's  relief. 


Tumors  and  Fissure  of  the  Urethra. 

The  older  writers  attributed  most  cases  of  urinary  obstruction  to  the  ex- 
istence of  tumors  of  the  urethra,  which  they  called  caruncles  or  camoeiUe^: 
but  in  the  light  of  modern  pathology,  true  tumors  of  this  part  must  be 
considei*ed  very  rare.  In  many  instances,  what  have  been  called  tumors, 
are  merely  clusters  of  prominent  vascular  granulations,  which,  as  in  other 
mucous  membranes,  occasionally  result  from  long-continued  inflammation. 
True  urethral  tumors  are,  however,  occasionally  met  with,  belonging  chiefly 
to  the  papillary  and  fibro-cellular  varieties.  The  papillary  growths  are  prin- 
cipally seen  near  the  meatus,  and  are  much  less  common  in  the  male  than  in 
the  female  sex,  while  the  fibro-cellular  or  polypoid  tumors  are  chiefly  limited 
to  the  prostatic  part  of  the  male  urethra.  Tuherculous  and  eaneerous  de- 
posits, also>  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  urethra;  but  are  usually  secondary 
to  similar  formations  in  the  kidney,  bladder,  or  prostate.  The  treatment  of 
the  vascular  papillary  growths  which  are  seen  near  the  meatus,  and  which 
alone  are  likely  to  he  reci^gnized  during  life,  consists  in  excision,  ligation,  the 
application  of  caustics  vof  which  the  b«t,  according  to  Dr.  Edis,  are  chromic 
and  earlH^lic  acids^,  or  the  use  of  the  actual  or  galvanic  cautery.  The  latter 
is  the  stUest  remedy  for  the  vascular  tumors  of  the  female  urethra,  excision 
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being,  in  this  locality,  attended  with  some  risk  of  hemorrhage.  If  the  hot 
iron  ia  used,  the  surrounding  parts  should  be  protected  with  a.  wooden  spa- 
tula. Should  s|)asmodic  contraction  of  the  urethra  persist  after  removal  of 
the  growth,  forcible  dilatation  (as  recommended  by  Kichet)  may  be  resorted 
to,  and  the  same  plan  may  be  adopted,  as  advised  by  Spiegelberg,  in  the 
treatment  of  jWure  of  the  female  urethra,  a  condition  analogous  to  the 


ipillary 


fi>(8ure,  or  painful  ulcer,  of  the  rectum  (see  pages  851,  932).  According  to 
Skene,  many  of  the  so-called  caruncles,  or  vascular  growths,  observed  near 
the  meatus  of  the  female  urethra,  are  really  instances  of  an  inflammatory 
condition  of  certain  glands  found  in  that  part,  to  be  treated  by  caustic  ap- 
plications, or  by  slitting  open  the  ducts  of  the  glands  as  in  tlstula  in  ano. 

Urinary  Fistula  in  the  Male. 

Unttarsl  Fiitola. — Fistulous  communications  between  the  male  urethra 
and  the  external  surface  of  the  body  are  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  cases 
of  toDg-Htanding  stricture.  There  may  be  one  or  several  exteraal  openings, 
and  these  may  be  situated  in  the  perineum,  scrotum,  or  lower  Hurface  of  the 
penis,  or  even  in  the  thighs,  buttocks,  or  abdominal  wall. 

The  trenimeni  must  be  directctl  in  the  first  place  to  the  cure  of  the  strict- 
ure, for  the  abnormal  openings  cannot  be  ex|>ocled  to  heal  white  any  ob- 
struction to  the  natural  course  of  the  urine  remains.  Simple  dilatation  will  In 
many  cases  be  sufficient,  and  it  often  happens  that,  when  the  normal  calibre 
of  the  urethra  has  l>een  restored,  the  fistula  will  heal  of  itself.  If  the  strict- 
ure is  very  hard  and  cartilaginous,  or  peculiarly  irritable,  or  if,  though  easily 
dilated,  it  constantly  tends  to  recontract,  it  will  usually  be  advitable  to  re- 
sort at  once  to  external  division  (Symc's  method),  which  promises  better 
resultsunder  these  circumstances  than  either  rupture  or  internal  urethrotomy. 
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If  the  stricture  be  impermeable,  the  perineal  section  must  be  perfortned  &.< 
a.  lost  resort.  If  the  Ustula  atill  persist  after  the  cure  of  the  etricturf, 
Hpecia!  meaas  must  be  adopted  for  \U  treatmeDt.  It  is  often  recommended 
to  retain  a  catheter  in  the  bladder,  in  these  cases,  so  as  to  prevent  any  urine 
from  escaping  through  the  fistula  ;  but  the  plan  very  seldom  succeeds,  fortb« 
reason  that  a  small  quantity  of  urine  invariably  trickles  alongside  of  the  io' 
strument,  and  thus  defeats  the  object  in  view.'  It  is  much  better  to  teach  tite 
patient  to  use  a  gum-elaetic  catheter  for  himself,  when,  if  he  can  be  induced 
to  co-operate  with  the  surgeon  by  not,  under  any  circumstances,  urinating 


Pio.  627. 


(Ijbtow.) 


except  through  the  instrument,  the  fistula  will  probably  heal  without  diffi- 
culty under  simple  dressing.  The  special  treattneiU  of  urethral  fisiubt 
varies  according  as  they  are  seated  in  the  perineal,  scrotal,  or  penile  por- 
tions of  the  urethra. 

1.  Perineal  Filtnla. — If  of  small  size,  a  perineal  fistula  may  be  induced 
to  heal  by  introducing  a  line  probe  coated  with  nitrate  of  silver,  or  (which 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  means)  by  the  application  of  the  galvanic 
cautery.  If  there  be  several  external  openings,  a  good  plan  is  to  connect 
them  together  with  an  oakum  thread,  intnwuced  by  means  of  an  eyed 
probe  ;  while,  if  this  fail,  it  may  be  necessary  to  lay  open  the  smaller  sinuM* 
by  incision  upon  a  grooved  director.  If  the  fistula  be  a  Urge  one,  its  edges 
maj-  be  touched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  so  as  to  make  a  superficial  slough, 
which,  when  detached,  will  leave  healthy  granulating  surfaces;  or  the 
edges  may  be  deeply  pared,  and  brought  together  with  metallic  suturc^- 
Voillemier  and  Guyon  recommend  that  the  fistula  and  surrounding  tissue 
should  be  cut  out  by.  means  of  curved  incisions  meeting  in  front  and  ochind. 

2.  Scrotal  Fistula,  on  account  of  the  lax  condition  of  the  parts,  usually 
requires  to  be  freely  laid  open,  when  it  will  probably  heal  by  granulation ; 
or  the  edges  may  be  deeply  pared  and  the  adjacent  tissues  dissected  up.  so  as 
to  form  broad  and  thick  flaps,  which  are  then  to  be  accurately  brought  to- 
gether in  the  median  line  with  deep  and  superficial  sutures. 

3.  Penile  Fistula  is  the  most  intractable  form  of  urethral  fistula,  and  can 
seldom  bo  cured  without  a  plastic  operation.     In  some  cases,  however,  suc- 

'  Chiene  employs  a  catheter  with  an  India-rubber  tube  attachedi  pisainc  intu  > 
bottle  placed  on  the  Qoorj  a  aipbon  actioa  is  thus  establiibed,  and  the  bladder  kept 
empty  by  drninsge. 
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cess  may  be  obtained  by  touching  the  edges  with  nitric  acid,  and  holding 
the  granulating  surfaces  together  with  serre-fineSy  after  the  detachment  of 
the  slough.  The  contact  of  urine  must  be  prevented  by  keeping  a  full-sized 
catheter  in  the  bladder,  or,  which  is  usually  better,  by  the  frequent  intro- 
duction of  a  flexible  instrument.     Dieffenbach'a  lace-suture  may  also  be  ap^ 

Fio.  528. 


DiefTenbach's  lace-suture. 

plied  with  advantage  in  some  cases.  The  edges  of  the  fistula  are  first  blis- 
tered  with  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  and  the  cuticle  scraped  off  with  a 
scalpel.  By  repeated  introductions  of  a  small  curved  needle,  a  waxed  silk 
thread  is  next  carried  subcutaneously  around,  but  not  across,  the  fistula, 
at  a  distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  its  margin,  when,  by 
drawing  upon  both  ends  of  the  thread,  the  opening  is  puckered  up  like  the 
mouth  of  a  purse,  and  secured  with  a  knot.  The  suture  may  be  removed 
afler  three  or  four  days.  E.  Noble  Smith  has  recently  reported  a  case 
in  which  a  cure  was  effected  by  the  application  of  a  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  (3j-f3j)  to  the  urethral  as  well  as  to  the  external  orifice  of 
the  fistula. 

4.  Blind  Uriiiary  Fiitnla  is  the  name  given  to  suppurating  tracks  open- 
ing into  the  urethra,  but  having  no  external  orifice.  The  treatineiii  consists 
in  laying  open  the  sinus,  and  then  proceeding  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
urethral  fistula.  A  similar  affection  is  described  by  Skene,  of  Brooklyn,  as 
occurring  in  women,  and  as  curable  by  dilating  the  canal  and  using  astrin- 
gent injections. 

TTrethroplasty. — The  simple  urethroplastic  operations  occasionally  re- 
quired in  cases  of  perineal  and  scrotal  fistula,  have  just  been  mentioned. 
More  complicated  procedures  are,  however,  often  needed  in  the  treatment  of 
fistulie  in  the  penile  portion  of  the  urethra. 

1.  A  good  plan  is  to  freshen  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  dissect  up  long, 
bridge- like  flaps,  which  are  then  stitched  together  over  a  slip  of  India-rubber, 
or,  which  is  better,  a  piece  of  thin  lead  ribbon  (Fig.  529),  so  as  to  prevent 
the  contact  of  urine.  This  operation  is  said  to  have  originated  with  Dieffen- 
bach. 

2.  Alliot,  S^galas,  N^laton,  and  others,  have  succeeded  in  curing  penile 
fist u he  by  dissecting  up  the  integuments  around  the  opening  and  sliding 
them  over  the  latter,  after  freshening  its  edges. 

3.  Astley  Cooper  operated  by  paring  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  so  as  to  form 
a  quadrilateral  wound,  which  was  then  closed  with  a  flap  of  similar  form, 
borrowed  from  the  scrotum. 

4.  Le  Gros  Clark  pares  the  edges  of  the  fistula,  and  closes  it  by  dissect- 
ing up  flaps  from  each  side  and  joining  them  in  the  middle  line  by  means  of 
the  clamp  or  quilled  suture.  Somewhat  similar  operations  are  attributed  to 
Reybard  and  Delome. 

5.  R.  F.  Weir,  following  Langenbeck  and  Szymanowski,  has  succeeded 
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by  invertiug  an  oval  flap  from  one  side  of  the  fistula,  and  pocketing  it  in  a 
groove  upon  the  other  side. 

Whatever  plan  be  adopted,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  advisable  to  divert 
the  course  of  the  urine  for  a  few  days,  by  puncturing  the  bladder  through 

Pio.  580. 


the  rectum,  or,  better,  by  opening  the  urethra  i 
done  by  S^galas,  Ricurd,  and  Thompson.     Ther 


the  perineum,  as  has  been 
[Its  of  all  these  operatioi 


are  apt  to  be  disappointing;  8'2  cases  tabulated  by  Czemy  gave  in  all  but 
35  recoveries,  and  la  many  of  these  the  duration  of  treatment  was  mure 
than  a  year, 

Urachal  Fistnla. — It  occasionally  happens  that  the  urachus  remains 
patulous  and  alien's  a  discharge  of  urine  from  the  umbilicus.  This  •nrv 
condition,  of  which  I  have  seen  but  two  examples,  has  been  efTectuallr 
remedied  by  Gu^ntot  by  the  application  of  ligatures  and  caustic  so  aa  to 
occlude  the  umbilical  opening.  Jacobv  has  cRectcd  a  cure  by  the  use  of  the 
actual  cautery,  and  A.  Hose,  of  Now  Vork,  by  means  of  a  plastic  operation. 
Worster  has  m  the  same  way  cured  a  case  of  urachal  fistula  opening  be- 
tween the  umbilicus  and  pubcs.  The  ligature  and  cauterv  combined  proved 
eftcctual  in  a  case  sent  to  ray  elinique  by  Dr.  Marcy,  of  Kiverton,  K.  J.  If 
the  fistula  be  complicated  by  the  existence  of  phimosis,  this  should  be  re- 
lieved first,  when  the  urachal  opening  may  close  of  itself,  as  in  a  case  re- 
corded by  Cliiirlcs. 

VeaicD-rectftl  and  Urethro-rectal  FUtnls  have  already  been  considered 

(see  page  847J. 

Urinary  Fistula  in  the  Female. 


Of  this  there  are  five  varieties,  the  »retkro-vagiwd,  the  rrtUo-ra^inal,  ihc 
vcnieo-ulcro'vaginal,  the  uretero-viginal,  and  the  veneo-utmne  fatHta.  The 
locality  of  the  fistula  in  each  case  is  indicated  by  the  name.  The  ratuin  of 
these  nstulie  are  direct  injury,  abscess,  ulceration,  and  slouching  due  to  pres- 
sure, as  from  the  child's  head  in  labor — the  latter  being  uy  far  the  mot'i 
frequent  origin  of  the  aSection.    The  comequeneee  of  this  condition  are  ex- 
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tremelj  annoying  to  the  patient;  incontinence  of  urine  is  almost  constantly 
present,  leading  to  excoriation  of  the  genital  organs  and  thighs,  and  giving 
rise  to  an  ammoniacal  odor  which  renders  the  patient  an  object  of  loathing 
to  herself,  if  not  to  all  around  her.  The  diagnosis  can  be  made  by  placing 
the  patient  on  her  elbows  and  knees,  and  exposing  the  part  by  drawing 
away  the  opposite  wall  of  the  vagina  with  a  Sims's  or  Bozeman's  duck-billed 
speculum  (Fig.  531) ;  if  the  fistula  be  very  small,  it  may  elude  detection 
unless  the  bladder  is  injected,  which  may  be  done  with  simple  water,  milk, 
or  a  weak  infusion  of  madder  or  indigo. 

The  consideration  of  the  treatment  of  the  vesico-vaginal  and  other  varieties 
of  urinary  fistula  met  with  in  the  female  sex,  belongs  rather  to  the  depart- 
ment of  Gynaecology  than  to  that  of  Greneral  Surgery, 
and  I  shall,  therefore,  content  myself  with  indicating 
the  principles  upon  which  the  various  modern  opera- 
tions for  the  relief  of  these  aifections  are  foundea,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  more  detailed  information  to  the 
excellent  works  of  Simpson,  Sims,  Brown,  Emmet,  By- 
ford,  Thomas,  Agnew,  Goodell,  and  other  writers  on 
these  subjects.  Until  within  a  few  years,  these  affec- 
tions were  generally  considered  incurable,  and  it  is 
chiefly  through  the  labors  of  American  surgeons  that 
the  operative  treatment  of  vaginal  fistulse,  from  being 
the  opprobrium  of  our  art,  has  been  made  one  of  the 
most  successful  procedures  in  the  whole  range  of  surgi- 
cal practice.  Without  wishing  to  make  invidious  dis- 
tinctions,! may  refer  particularly  to  the  early  labors  of 
Hay  ward,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mettauer,  of  Virginia, 
and  to  the  brilliant  successes  more  recently  obtained 
by  Marion  Sims,  who,  in  1852,  as  justly  remarked  by 
Thomas,  combined  the  essentials  of  success,  and  placed 
the  operation  at  the  disposal  of  the  profession.  Since 
this  time  the  subject  has  been  illustrated  both  at  home  and  abroad,  by  Boze- 
man,  Emmet,  Schuppert,  Briggs,  Agnew,  Simpson,  Brown,  Bryant,  Wells, 
Kidd,  Simon,  Ulrich,  Neugebauer,  and  many  other  surgeons. 

If  a  urethro-vaginal  or  vesico-vaginal  fistula  be  very  small,  an  attempt  may 
be  made  to  eflect  its  closure  by  the  application  of  the  actual  or  galvanic 
cautery,  or  by  touching  the  edges  with  nitric  acid  and  holding  them  together 
with  serre-fines,  a  plan  which  has  been  recently  recommended  in  some  cases 
by  Spencer  Wells.  The  large  majority  of  fistula;,  however,  require  an 
operation,  which  essentially  consists  in  paring  the  edges  of  the  opening, 
and  approximating  the  raw  surfaces  (pi'eferably  in  a  transverse  direction) 
by  means  of  sutures,  which  are  left  in  place  until  firm  union  has  occurred. 
This  plan  is  more  generally  applicable  than  any  of  the  flap  operations 
which  have  been  suggested,  though  these  may  be  occasionally  useful  in  par- 
ticular cases. 


Duck-billed  speculum. 


OperationB  for  TTrinary  Vaginal  FistalflB. — The  points  which  require 
special  consideration  are — 1.  The  position  of  the  patient;  2.  The  mode  of 
exposing  the  fistula ;  3.  Paring  the  edges;  4.  Introduction  of  the  sutures; 
T).  Fastening  the  sutures;  6.  Use  of  the  catheter  during  the  after-treat- 
ment; and  7.  The  time  at  which  the  sutures  should  be  removed.  The 
patient  should  be  prepared  for  the  operation  by  attending  to  the  state  of 
the  general  health,  by  subduing  local  inflammation,  and  ny  dividing  any 
cicatricial  bands  that  might  interfere  with  the  success  of  the'treatment.  A 
dose  of  castor  oil  should  be  administered  the  night  before,  and  an  enema 
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given  on  the  roominK  of  the  operation,  while  to  avoid  the  eufieriog,  both 
physical  and  mentaT,  to  nhich  this  would  otherK-ise  necessarily  give  risf, 
the  patient  should  invariably  be  aniesthetized,  unless  there  be  some  special 
reason  to  the  contrary. 

1.  Fositioa  of  the  Patient. — The  best  is,  I  think,  s  nKxlificatioD  of  that 

known  as  the  knee-elbow  position,  the  patient  being  supported  upon  pillows 

or  on  a  well-padded  double-inclined  plane,  with  the  hips  elevated,  and  the 

head  and  shoulders  depressed,  the  thighs  widely  separated,  and  held  apart 

by  assistants ;    aims  and  Eramet,  however, 

Fio.  532.  prefer  a  semi-prone  position,  the  patient  lyinf- 

partly  on  the  left  side  with  the  thighs  fleioi 

— the  right  rather  more  thau  the  left — and 

the   breast    resting  upon    the    table,    while 

Simon  adopts  the  supine  position,  with  the 

hips   and   thighs   much    raised,  and    Weil? 

recommends  the  ordinary  lithotomv  position, 

with  the  hands  and  feet  fasteneu  together 

with  bandages  or  straps. 

2.  Exposure  of  the  Fiitola. — Thb  may 
be  done  with  an  ordinary  Sims's  speculum, 
held  by  an  assistant,  or  by  means  of  Kmmet'^ 
modification  of  that  instrument,  if  the  semi- 
prone  position  is  chosen,  or  by  a  similar  modification  deecribed  by  Welb,  if 
the  patient  be  placed  either  on  her  back  or  in  the  position  here  recom- 
mended. These  modifications  of  Sima's  speculum  consist  in  the  adaptation 
of  a  fenestrated  blade,  which  fits  over  the  buttock  or  sacrum  of  the  patient, 
and  thus  keeps  the  instrument  in  place  without  the  aid  of  an  ai^i^tant. 
A  bright  light  ia  necessary  for  the  operation,  the  best  illumination  being 
aflbrded  by  placing  the  operating  table  near  a  high  window;  if  this  cannot 
be  obtained,  an  Argand  lamp  and  reflector  may  be  substituted. 

3.  Paringf  the  Edg^ei. — This  may  be  done  with  either  knives  or  scLswrs, 
according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator;  it  is  convenient  to  have  a  double 
edged  knife  curved  on  the  flat,  and  others  with  the  blades  bent  at  an  angle 
with  the  shaft  (Fig.  533).    The  sides  of  the  fistula  may  be  steadied  by 


means  of  suitable  forceps,  or  one  or  more  hooks  with  long  handles,  while 
the  paring  is  effected  by  transfixing  the  part  with  the  knife,  and  cottinj: 
first  in  one,  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  a  complete  ring  i» 
denuded.  In  doing  this,  some  surgeons  cut  perpendicularly  to  the  plane  "I 
the  vcsico-vaginal  septum,  while  others  bevel  the  edges  by  cutting  in  an 
oblique  direction,  so  as  to  spare  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  blailder. 
Langcnbeck  again,  and,  more  recentlj-,  ColHs,  of  Dublin,  have  advL*txi  that 
the  edges  of  the  fistula  should  be  split,  so  as  to  obtain  a  broad  raw  rariscv 
without  cutting  aw^ay  any  tissue  whatever.  Provided  that  a  broad  surfiuv 
be  obtained  for  adhesioni  it  probably  makes  little  difference  which  pailieu- 
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lar  plan  ie  adopted.  Before  proceeding  to  the  next  step  of  the  operation, 
all  Bleeding  should  be  checked  by  torsion,  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of  sponge 
mounted  on  a  handle  or  "sponge-holder,"  or  by  throwing  in  a  stream  of 
cold  water  with  a  syringe. 


ntum  Id  podlian.    (SlHOH.) 


i.  Zatrodaction  of  the  Sntnni. — The  material  generally  chosen  for  the 
euture,  in  this  country,  is,  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  Hirna  and 
Bozeman,  silver  wire ;  and  this  seems  to  me,  upon  the  whole,  preferable  to 
the  other  substances  used  for  the  purpose-  Simon,  however,  employs  a 
silken,  and  Ulrich,  of  Vienna,  a  hempen  suture;  while  Wells  considers,  and 

Erobably  with  good  reason,  the  choice  of  material  much  less  important  than 
as  been  commonly  supposed.  Wutzer  employed  the  harelip  pin  and  twisted 
suture,  and  the  same  plan  with  various  modifications  has  been  since  adopted 
by  Metzlcr,  of  Prague,  Mastin,  of  Mobile,  and  Watson,  of  Edinburgh.  The 
sutures,  whether  of  silk  or  metal,  may  be  conveniently  introduced  with 
short  well-cur\-ed  needles  held  by  suitable  forceps,  or  with  needles  eyed  near 
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the  point,  and  mounted  in  handles  like  the  ordinary  nsevus  needle.  Some- 
times the  silk  or  wire  may  be  threaded  upon  two  needles,  each  of  which  is  in- 
troduced from  the  vesical  surface  of  the  fistula ;  or  an  eyed  needle,  threaded, 
may  be 'passed  through  one  margin,  and  a  notched  needle,  unthreaded, 
through  the  other — the  loop  of  the  thread  being  then  caught  in  the  notch 
and  thus  drawn  through ;  or,  again,  the  surgeon  may  adopt  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  Mr.  Avery,  in  the  operation  for  cleft  palate  (see  p.  762).  Dr. 
Joseph  Bell  employs  steel  points  welded  to  the  wire,  so  as  to  leave  no  pro- 
jecting shoulder  and  to  require  no  threading.  Special  needles  have  been 
devised  for  this  operation  by  Druitt,  Startin,  and  others,  but  I  am  not  aware 
that  they  possess  any  superiority  over  the  simpler  implements  above  recom- 
mended. The  passage  of  the  needle  from  within  outwards  may  be  aided  by 
steadying  the  part  to  be  transfixed  with  a  blunt  hook  bent  at  an  angle  to  its 
shaft,  and,  when  wire  is  used,  advantage  may  be  derived  from  drawing  it 
over  a  notched  "  feeder,"  which  prevents  it  from  cutting  through  the  maigin 

of  the  fistula.  When  the  edges  have  been  bevelled  or 
split,  the  sutures  should  be  passed  so  as  not  to  encroach 
upon  the  vesical  mucous  membrane,  but  this  may  be  in- 
cluded when  the  fistula  has  been  pared  |)erpendicularly 
to  the  septum.  The  sutures  should  be  passed  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  free  margin  of  the  fistula,  and  should  be 
about  a  sixth  of  an  inch  apart.  The  fistula  should,  if 
possible,  be  closed  in  a  transverse  direction,  so  as  to  form  a 
cicatrix  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  vagina.  A 
single  set  of  sutures  may  be  used,  or  a  deep  and  superfi- 
cial set,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  operator. 

5.  Fastening  the  Sutnres. — K  of  silk,  the  sutures  are 
to  be  tied  in  an  ordinary  surgeon's  knot,  all  the  knots 
being  made  on  the  same  side  of  the  fistula ;  wire  sutures' 
may  be  conveniently  clamped  with  perforated  shot,  or 
twisted  with  the  fingers,  or,  if  the  fistula  be  high  up,  with 
Co  hill's  wire  twister.  ^^^  "wirc  twistcr  "  dcviscd  by  Coghill  (Fig.  635);  or  the 
og  I  s  wi  ^^^^  ^^  either  side  may  be  passed  through  a  metalic  plate 

and  secured  with  shot  (as  in  Sims's  earlier  operations) ;  or  Bozeman's  mge- 
nious  modification,  known  as  the  "  button  suture,"  may  be  substituted  (Fig. 
536);  or  the  surgeon  may  employ  one  of  the  many  shields  and  splints 

which  have  been  devised  by  Simpeon, 
Brown,  Agnew,  and  others.  In  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  however,  the  simple  inter- 
rupted suture  will,  I  think,  be  found  more 
satisfactory  than  any  other.  As  a  test  of 
the  accurate  closure  of  the  fistula,  an  at- 
tempt may  be  made  to  pass  a  probe  be- 
tween the  stitches,  and  the  bladder  may 
be  injected  with  milk  or  <X)lored  water. 

Bozeman's  button  suture. 

6.  The  Catheter.— It  is  by  the  large 
majority  of  writers  thought  very  important  to  introduce  a  catheter — Slmss 
"  sigmoid  "  instrument  (Fig.  465)  is  the  best — ^immediately  after  the  opera- 
tion, and  to  keep  it  in  place  durin?  the  aft;er-treatment  Simon,  however, 
has  discarded  the  catheter  altogether,  except  in  cases  of  retention,  when 
he  introduces  the  instrument  at  intervals  of  three  or  four  hours ;  while 
Wells  introduces  at  first  a  small  vulcanite  catheter,  but  removes  it  as  soon 


Fig.  636. 
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as  it  causes  any  irritation  or  discomfort.  In  this  country,  the  principal  ad- 
vocates of  the  disuse  of  the  catheter  are  Dr.  Schuppert,  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Dr.  Briggs,  of  Nashville.  If  the  catheter  be  used,  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  it  become  clogged  with  mucus. 

7.  Kemoval  of  the  Bntnrei. — This  may  be  done  while  the  patient  is  in 
the  semi-prone  position.  Silk  sutures  should  be  withdrawn  aoout  the  6th 
or  7th  day,  and  wire  sutures  from  the  8th  to  the  14th ;  it  is  better  to  retain 
them  unnecessarily  than  to  remove  them  prematurely. 

The  bowels  should  be  locked  up  with  opium  for  about  two  weeks,  and 
cleanliness  insured  by  daily  syringing  of  the  vagina.  If  the  urine  be  am- 
moniacal,  the  bladder  may  be  washed  out  through  a  double  catheter. 


Kodiflcatiou  Ssqnind  in  Bpecial  Cates. — When  the  fistula  is  placed  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  im- 
plicate the  ureters  in  the  operation.  Neglect  of  this  precaution  may  lead 
to  &ilure,  from  the  ureter  opening  into  the  vagina  above  the  cicatrix,  or 
even  to  death,  A-om  occlusion  of  tne  ureter  and  consequent  unemia.  For 
ureUro-vaginal  fistulce,  Parvin  turns  the  displaced  dis- 
tal extremity  of  the  ureter  into  the  bladder,  and  then  Fia.  687. 
closes  the  vaginal  opening,  while  Landau  recom- 
mends that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  pass  a  ca- 
theter from  the  bladder  through  the  ureter,  tlie  open- 
ing in  which  is  then  to  be  closed  over  the  instrument; 
or,  if  this  cannot  he  done,  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
ureter  should  be  slit  into  the  bladder,  so  as  to  con- 
vert the  case  into  one  of  ordinary  vesico-vaginal 
fistula.  In  cases  of  venco-utero-vamnal  fistula,  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  uterus,  or  possibly  the  posterior 
lip,  must  be  utilized  in  closing  the  opening:  in  the 
latter  case,  the  patient  is  rendered  sterile,  and  the 
menses  escape  through  the  urethra.  In  cases  ofveti- 
eo-tiUrine  fistula,  the  anterior  lip  of  the  uterus  must 
be  slit  up  until  the  opening  is  exposed,  when  its  edges 
may  be  freshened  and  united  with  sutures.  In  cases 
of  verv  great  deficiency  of  the  vesico-vaginal  sep- 
tum, the  operation  of  trantverte  obliteration  of  the  va-  uitrioe  fiHuU.  (Tkoii*i,) 
giTUi  (Fig.  538),  as  employed  by  Simon  and  Bozeman, 
may  be  necessary ;  this  consists  in  paring  the  anterior  lip  of  the  fistula,  and 
attaehine  it  to  the  previously  deouiied  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  so  as  to 
completely  close  the  orifice  of  this  canal;  the  menses  subsequently  escape 
through  the  urethra,  but  the  patient  is  rendered  sterile  and  unfitted  for 
sexual  congress.  Hence,  when  applicable,  a  better  plan,  also  suggested  by 
Bozeraan,  is  to  endeavor  to  lessen  the  antero-posterior  diameter  of  the  fistula, 
by  daily  dragging  down  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  with  forceps,  for  some  weeks 
prior  to  the  operation,  which  is  then  performed  as  in  an  ordinary  case  of 
vesico-utero- vaginal  fistula.     When  the  floor  of  the  urethra  is  completely 


destroyed,  as  well  as  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  it  may  be  necessary  t 
or  split,  and  unite  the  labia,  as  in  the  operation  of  episiorrhaphy  (p.  10l6),  so 
as  to  close  the  vulva,  except  at  its  anterior  portion,  where  an  oj>cning  must 
be  left  for  the  escape  of  the  urine  and  menses,  incontinence  being  pre- 
vented by  the  adaptation  of  a  suitable  truss.    This  operation,  which  I  have 
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nn'self  resorted  to  with  advantage,  may  be  aupplemented,  as  suggested  by 
Maunder,  by  tapping  the  vagina  through  the  rectum  and  introducing  • 


of  ibc  vaglu.     (SmoH.) 


tube,  BO  (IB  to  insure  a  free  exit  to  the  urine  until  the  union  of  the  i«w 
BuHacea  is  complete.' 


'  In  the  above  pages  I  have  drawn  freal?  from  the  excellent  7V«a(uc  on  fA<£ 
of  Women,  by  Prof.  T.  G.  Thomas,  of  Kew  York.  Knd  from  a  Taluablepaper  on  the 
treatment  of  vaeiD^I  fistulie,  by  Mr.  T.  Spencer  WelU,  in  St.  Thonuu'$  Botp.  Btpertt, 

N.  a,  vol.  i.,  1870. 
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CHAPTER    XLVII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  GENERATIVE  ORGANS. 

DISEASES   OF   THE    MALE    GENITALS. 

Malformations  op  the  Penis  and  Scrotum. 

Congenital  Adhesion. — ^The  penis  is  sometimes  bound  down  to  the  scrotum 
by  a  web  of  skin  extending  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  organ  to  the  raphe ; 
the  treatment  consists  in  dividing  the  web,  and  bringin?  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  in  a  longitudinal  direction  (as  successfully  done  oy  Bouis- 
son),  or  if  this  be  impracticable  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the  attach- 
ments, in  carefully  dissecting  the  penis  from  its  abnormal  position  and  raising 
it  towards  the  belly,  the  gap  in  the  scrotum  being  then  filled  with  a  flap 
borrowed  from  the  groin  or  thigh,  as  suggested  by  Holmes. 

IncnxTation  of  the  Penis  (with  hypospadias)  is  occasionally  met  with, 
and  may  seriously  interfere  with  procreation:  the  tredmenl  may  consist 
(1)  in  division  of  the  contracted  tissue,  subcutaneously,  as  practised  by 
Bouisson,  or,  d  del  ouvert,  as  preferred  by  Duplay ;  (2)  in  excismg  a  wedge- 
shaped  piece  from  the  dorsum  of  the  organ  by  transverse  incisions,  and 
bringing  the  sides  of  the  wounds  together  so  as  to  raise  the  glans  penis,  as 
advised  by  Physick,  Pancoast,  and  Gross;  (3)  in  amputating  the  nead  of 
the  organ,  and  enlarging  the  hypospadic  orifice,  as  suggested  by  Holmes, 
or  (4)  in  splicing  the  contracted  part  as  ingeniously  suggested  by  Dr.  Gouley, 
of  New  York.  Dr.  R.  F.  Weir,  also  of  New  York,  has,  in  two  cases  m 
which  this  condition  was  complicated  by  congenital  adhesion  to  the  scrotum, 
successfully  resorted  to  a  modification  of  Bouisson's  method,  while  Dr.  E. 
Bradley,  of  the  same  city,  has  operated  by  making  V-shaped  incisions  on 
the  lower  surface  of  the  organ,  which  was  then  strapped  up  against  the 
abdomen  while  cicatrization  occurred. 

Fiisore,  or  Cleft  of  the  Sorotom,  occurring  in  connection  with  malforma- 
tion of  the  penis  and  complete  hypospadias,  constitutes  a  variety  of  so- 
called  hermaphrodism ;  the  cleft  scrotum  represents  the  labia  majora,  and 
the  deformed  penis  the  clitoris,  and  if  the  testes  be  retained  within  the  ab- 
domen the  resemblance  to  the  female  organs  is  tolerably  complete.  These 
cases  seldom  admit  of  operative  interference,  but  the  surgeon  may  be  called 
upon  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  sex  of  the  child,  and  to  advise  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  it  shall  be  brought  up.  The  diagnosis  of  sex  can 
usually,  but  by  no  means  always,  be  made  by  simultaneous  rectal  and 
vesical  exploration ;  if  no  trace  of  a  uterus  be  found,  and  if  the  supposed 
vagina  open  directly  into  the  bladder,  the  probability  is  that  the  subject 
belongs  to  the  male  sex.  In  a  case  of  doubt,  it  would  probably  be  judicious, 
as  advised  by  Holmes,  to  bring  the  child  up  as  a  boy. 

Phimosis. 

Phimosis  may  be  either  congenital  or  acquired.  This  condition  consists 
in  an  elongation  of  the  prepuce,  with  contraction  of  its  orifice,  preventing 
the  foreskin  from  being  drawn  back  so  as  to  expose  the  glans  penis. 
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Congenital  Phimosis. — In  congenital  cases  the  contraction  is  most  marked 
in  the  inner  or  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce,  which  adheres  more  or  less 
closely  to  the  surface  of  the  glans,^  while  the  skin  of  the  part  is  compara- 
tively lax.  Phimosis  is  often  the  source  of  great  inconvenience,  if  not  of 
positive  disease.  In  childhood,  it  may  form  an  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
urine,  leading  to  irritation  of  the  urethra  and  bladder,  and  giving  rise  to 
symptoms  of  vesical  calculus,  and,  sometimes,  td  reflex,  nervous  phenomena, 
paralysis,  etc.  By  the  straining  which  it  occasions,  it  sometimes  predisposes 
to  hernia.  In  adult  life,  it  may  interfere  with  the  discharge  of  semen,  and 
thus  render  the  patient  practically  sterile,  while,  by  preventing  the  retrac- 
tion of  the  prepuce,  it  causes  an  accumulation  of  smegma,  producing  great 
irritation  of  the  part,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  repeated  attacks  of  oalano- 
posthitis.  Phimosis,  moreover,  apparently  renders  its  subject  more  liable  to 
the  various  forms  of  venereal  infection,  and  becomes  a  serious  complication 
when  venereal  diseases  are  acquired.  It  also,  in  the  opinion  of  Hey,  Holmes, 
and  others,  predisposes  to  the  development  of  malignant  disease  of  the  part. 

Acquired  Phimosis  may  result  from  thickening  of  the  prepuce,  following 
gonorrhoeal  or  chancroidal  inflammation,  or  may  De  dependent  upon  the  ex- 
istence of  fissures  or  excoriations  of  the  part.  In  some  instances,  phimosis 
is  complicated  with  a  condition  of  solid  oedema  of  the  prepuce,  constituting 
a  state  of  hypertrophy,  which,  like  the  analogous  hypertrophy  of  the  clitoris, 
seems,  occasionally,  to  be  due  to  constitutional  syphilis. 

Treatment  of  Phimosis. — In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  ditride  the  mucous 
layer  of  the  prepuce,  which  is,  as  has  been  mentioned,  the  part  chiefly  aflected 
in  congenital  phimosis,  but  in  many  instances  it  will  be  necessary  to  adopt 
severer  measures,  which  may  be  classified  under  the  heads  of  incUicn^  ezci- 
sioTif  and  circumcision, 

1.  Division  of  the  Mucous  Layer  of  the  Prepuce  may  be  accomplished  in 
several  ways : 

(1.)  Suddeu  dilatation  or  rupture  of  the  mucous  layer  may  be  efiected  by 
introducing  the  blades  of  an  ordinary  pair  of  dressing  forceps  between  the 
prepuce  and  glans  penis,  one  on  either  side,  and  then  quickly  withdrawing 
the  instrument  with  its  blades  widely  separated ;  the  foreskin  is  then  drawn 
back,  and  kept  retracted  for  about  forty-eight  hours.  This  plan  is  said  to 
have  originated  with  Hutton,  of  Dublin,  and  has  been,  lately,  highly  com- 
mended oy  Cruise,  of  the  same  place,  who  has  devised  a  specisil  instrument 
for  the  operation.  A  three-bladed  forceps  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
by  French  surgeons. 

Erichsen  recommends,  in  cases  of  acquired  phimosis  depending  upon  fis- 
sures of  the  preputial  orifice,  gradual  dilatation,  efiected  by  means  of  a 
two-bladed  urethral  dilator,  such  as  is  used  in  the  operation  of  lithectasy  in 
the  female. 

(2.)  The  surgeon  may  employ  a  small  pair  of  scissors,  the  lower  blade  of 
which  is  probe-pointed,  introducing  this  blade  between  the  prepuce  and 
glans,  and  thrusting  the  other  or  sharp-pointed  blade  between  the  layers  of 
the  prepuce.  The  contracted  mucous  layer  can  now  be  divided  at  a  sini^le 
stroke,  the  foreskin  being  then  retracted,  as  in  the  previous  method.     This 

>  According  to  Bokai,  adhesion  of  the  inner  layer  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans  penis 
is  a  normal  condition  during  early  infancy.  It  may  give  nse  to  man^  of  the  ijmp* 
toms  which  are  ordinarily  attributed  to  true  phimosis,  hut  may  be  distinguished  br 
the  readiness  with  which  the  foreskin  can  be  drawn  back,  showing  that  its  orifice  is 
not  really  contracted. 
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mode  of  operating  appears  to  have  originated  with  Dr.  Edward  Peace,  of 
this  city,  formerly  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

(3.)  Faure's  method  consists  in  forcibly  drawing  backward  the  skin  of 
the  penis,  and  dividing  the  mucous  layer  of  the  prepuce,  which  is  thus  made 
tense,  by  a  succession  of  notches  with  a  pair  of  prooe-pointed  scissors. 

8.  Incision. — ^This  may  be  done  either  at  the  upper  or  lower  surface  of 
the  penis;  probe-pointed  scissors  may  be  used,  or  the  surgeon  may  introduce 
a  grooved  airector,  and  upon  this  a  sharp-pointed  curved  bistoury,  which  is 
then  made  to  transfix  the  prepuce  and  cut  from  within  outwards,  scissors 
being  employed,  if  necessary,  to  complete  the  divbion  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. Another  plan  is  to  dispense  with  the  director,  guarding  the  point 
of  the  bistoury  with  a  small  piece  of  wax  until  it  has  reached  the  desired 
point,  when  it  is  made  to  transfix  and  cut  its  way  out  as  before.  If  the 
incision  be  made  below,  the  fraenum,  if  too  short,  may  be  at  the  same  time 
divided.  This  method  is  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of  leaving  a  wing- 
like projection  of  preputial  tissue  on  either  side  of  the  penis,  constituting 
an  unseemly  deformity,  and,  if,  as  often  happens,  the  prepuce  subsequently 
becomes  thickened  and  hypertrophied,  interfering  with  coitus. 

3.  Excision. — The  prepuce  having  been  divided  with  a  bistoury  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  as  in  the  operation  by  incision,  the  flaps  on  either 
side  may  be  seized  with  forceps  and  cut  ofiT  in  an  oblique  direction,  so  as  to 
make  an  oval  wound ;  the  mucous  membrane  is  then  attached  to  the  skin 
with  silk  or  lead  sutures,  and  the  part  covered  with  a  cold-water  dressing. 
This  operation  gives  a  very  good  result,  and  is,  I  think,  particularly  ap- 

Fio.  539. 


Circumcbion.    (Eiuchsbm.) 


plicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the  prepuce  is  in  a  state  of  solid  oedema 
and  hypertrophy.  Other  plans  are  to  excise  the  fiienum,  together  with  a 
V-fihaped  portion  of  the  prepuce,  as  in  the  operations  of  Taxil  and  Jobert 
(de  Lamballe),  or  to  remove  with  scissors  a  semilunar  flap,  as  in  the  method 
of  Liafranc. 
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4.  Cironmcision  U,  I  think,  ordinarily  the  best  mode  of  treatment.  The 
prepuce  should  be  drawn  forwards,  ao  that  the  portion  which  corresponds, 
ID  toe  ordinary  condition,  to  the  tine  of  the  corona  glandiB  ehall  be  entirely 
in  front  of  the  penis ;  a  pair  of  narrow-bladed  forceps  is  then  applied  in  an 
oblique  direction  (so  as  not  to  encroach  too  much  upon  the  m^um),  and 
firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  while  the  surgeon  with  knife  or  sciaaort  removes 
the  part  of  the  prepuce  which  is  in  front ;  when  the  iustrument  is  removed, 
it  will  be  found  that  more  of  the  skin  has  been  taken  away  than  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  it  is,  therefore,  usually  necessary  to  slit  this  along 
the  dorsum  of  the  penis — when  the  corners  of  the  flaps  thus  formed  may  be 
excised,  and  the  operation  completed  by  uniting  the  skin  and  mucous  mem- 
brane with  silk  or  lead  siiturea,  or  with  serre-fines.  This  operation  is  com- 
monly attended  with  some  little  hemorrhage,  which,  if  sutures  are  used,  can 
be  conveniently  checked  by  transfixing  each  of  the  bleeding  vessels  with 
one  of  the  stitches;  under  other  circumstances,  ligatures  may  be  required. 
An  ingenious  modification  of  this  operation  is  that  introduced  by  Ricord, 
who  has  devised  for  the  purpose  a  pair  of  fenestrated  Jore^,thtoagh  which 
the  suture  threads  may  be  introduced  before  the  prepuce  is  cut  ofi*;  the  for- 
ceps being  removed,  the  mucous  membrane  is,  if  necessary,  slit  along  the 
dorsum,  and  each  thread  divided  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  form  a  suture  on 
either  side.  Dr.  Levis  has  invented  ingenious  forceps  to  facilitate  the  cut- 
ting away  of  the  muams  layer,  without  the  akin,  of  the  prepuce. 

No  operation  for  phimosis  should,  as  a  rule,  be  performed  in  any  case 
complicated  with  chancroid,  lest  the  whole  wound  should  become  inoculated. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  painful  erections  after  these  opera- 
tions. Dr.  Otis,  of  New  York,  recommends  the  use  of  dry  cold  applied  by 
means  of  Fetitgand's  method  of  mediate  irrigation  (p.  55). 

pARAPHIUOeiB. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  condition  in  which  the  prepuce  has  been 
drawn  up  above  the  corona  glandis  and  cannot  be  replaced.   The  glass  Mtoo 
becomes  swollen  and  cedematous,  from  the 
Pio.  540.  constriction  exercised  by  the  preputial  ori- 

fice, and,  if  relief  be  not  afibrdM,  ulcera- 
tion or  sloughing  ma^  occur,  Pantphi- 
mosis  is  chiefly  met  with  in  boys,  but  may 
occur  at  any  age  if  the  prepuce  be  con- 
tracted. The  treatment  consists  in  efiedine 
reduction,  which  may  be  sometimes  aided 
by  preliminary  scarifications,  or  bv  the  ap- 
plication of  the  cold  douche  or  of  ice.  Re- 
duction may  usually  be  accomplished  bv 
the  surgeon's  fingers,  combining  traction 
upon  the  prepuce  with  compression  of  the 
gians,  which  should  be  well  oiled  and 
covered  with  a  small  rag.  to  prevent  the 
fingers  from  slipping.  The  surgeon  fim 
compresses  the  glans  firmly  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  with  the  fingers  of  the  right  hand, 
so  as  to  squeeze  the  blood  out  of  the  port, 
and  then  encircling  the  prepuce  with  the 
left  hand,  as  shown  in  Fig.  540,  grsduallT 
draws  the  ^rt  into  its  normal  place,  aiding  the  manteuvre  by  trying  to 
insert  the  nght  thumb-nail  beneath  the  edge  of  the  preputial  orifice.'  Other 
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plans  are  to  compress  the  glans  by  surroundinff  it  with  a  tape  or  strip  of 
adhesive  plaster,  or  by  applying  broad-bladed  forceps;  or  to  raise  the 
preputial  ring  upon  a  director,  ¥mile  the  glans  is  pushed  up  beneath  the 
instrument.  If  these  means  fail,  a  small  bistoury  must  be  introduced  flat- 
wise beneath  the  edge  of  the  preputial  orifice,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
the  groove  behind  the  swollen  glans,  and  then  turned  with  its  edge  upwards 
so  as  to  nick  the  constricting  tissues  at  one  or  more  points  of  their  circum- 
ference ;  the  tension  being  thus  relieved,  reduction  can  be  accomplished 
without  difficulty. 

Inflammatory  ApFEcmoNs  of  the  Penis  and  Scrotum. 

Difiiue  Inflammation  of  the  Areolar  Tissue  of  the  Penis  and  Scrotum 
may  result  from  erysipelas  or  urinary  extravasation,  or  may  occur  as  a 
sequela  of  certain  fevers — ^particularly  variola  and  scarlatina.  The  parts 
become  greatly  swollen,  constituting  the  condition  often  spoken  of  as  in- 
flammatory oedema,  and  gangrene  is  apt  to  ensue.  The  treatment  consists 
in  making  free  incisions,  and  in  elevating  the  parts  and  applying  warm 
fomentations ;  quinia  and  iron  may  be  given  in  pretty  large  doses,  while  the 
strength  of  the  patient  is  kept  up  by  the  administration  of  concentrated 
food  and  stimulants. 

Oangrene  of  the  Penis  is  a  serious  aflection  which  may  result  from  either 
phimosis  or  paraphimosis,  as  it  may,  likewise,  from  traumatic  causes,  such 
as  the  introduction  of  the  organ  into  a  ring,  the  impaction  of  a  calculus  in 
the  urethra,  wounds  of  the  cavernous  bodies,  etc.  Gangrene  of  this  part 
has  also  been  observed  as  the  result  of  phagedsenic  ulceration,  of  phlebitis 
of  the  dorsal  vein,  and  of  urinary  extravasation ;  and  has  been  seen  in  the 
course  of  low  fevers.  Usually  the  prepuce  only  is  afiected ;  but  occasionally 
the  skin  of  the  whole  penis  or  even  the  entire  orean  may  be  implicated. 
When  either  the  prepuce  or  the  glans  is  threatenea  with  gangrene,  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  slittmg  up  the  former,  so  as  to  relieve  the  part  from  tension. 
When  ganfi;rene  has  actually  occurred,  little  can  be  done  beyond  supporting 
the  strength  of  the  patient,  and  &cilitating  the  separation  of  the  sloughs  as 
they  become  detached.  Demarquay  speaks  favorably  of  the  actual  cautery 
as  a  means  of  preventing  the  spread  of  the  disease.  The  affection  may 
prove  directly  ratal,  through  simple  exhaustion,  through  the  development 
of  pysemia,  or  through  the  occurrence  of  secondary  hemorrhage ;  or  may 
indirectly  cause  death,  according  to  Demarquay,  by  the  patieut  falling  into 
a  state  of  marasmus,  caused  by  the  impairment  of  the  generative  powers. 
In  other  cases,  in  spite  of  the  loss  of  considerable  portions  of  the  penis,  the 
procreative  powers  of  the  patient  have  not  been  at  all  diminished. 

Herpetic  and  Aphthous  Ulcerations  on  the  penis  are  chiefly  interesting 
on  account  of  the  probability  of  their  being  mistaken  for  chancroids  (see 
p.  444).  The  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  astringent  applications,  such 
as  the  oxide  of  zinc  in  powder,  or  lotions  of  borax,  and  in  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  general  health. 

Thrombosis  of  the  Corpus  Cavemosum. — Prescott  Hewett  has  described 
two  cases  in  which,  in  persons  of  a  gouty  tendency,  spontaneous  thrombosis 
occurred  in  patches  in  the  cavernous  body  of  the  penis.  The  chief  interest 
attaching  to  the  afl*ection  is  its  liability  to  be  mistaken  for  syphilis  or  cancer, 
from  either  of  which,  however,  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  essentially 
chronic  character,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  inguinal  glands  are  not  involved. 
No  treatment  is  required.    Bince  the  publication  of  Hewett's  paper,  similar 
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cases  have  been  described  by  VftD  Buren  and  Keyes,  and  by  Howard  MacaL 
Thrombosis  of  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  has  bees  observed  by  Laca«. 

Balanitis  and  Foithitii  have  already  been  considered  (see  page  438). 

Strdctcral  Chanqes  in  the  Penis  and  ScRomi. 

HTpertrophy  of  tJie  Prepnoe  may  result  irom  long-coDtinned  irritation  of 
the  part,  or  may  be  due  to  a  condition  of  Elep/uuUiaau  Arabtim  (see  pp. 
480,  517) — in  wnich  case  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  penis  are  conunonlT 
afiected  in  a  similar  manner,  as  may  be  also  the  scrotum.  The  treahneiU 
consists  in  the  excision  of  the  enlarged  prepuce  and  of  a  V-«haped  pi«cc 
from  the  dorsum  of  the  glans  penis,  the  sides  of  the  wounds  b^ng  brought 
together  with  stitches. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Corpora  CaTenuMa  has  been  ohserred  in  one  case 
recorded  by  J.  G.  Kerr,  of  Canton.  The  affection  does  not  appear  to  admit 
of  operative  treatment. 

Hypertrophy  or  Elepliaatiaau  of  the  Bcrotom  is  chiefly  seen  in  warm 
climates.     The  disease  anatomically  resembles  what  has  been  described  u 
the  fiinro^ltUar  ovtffrovith  (p.  480),  and  can  only  be  removed  by  excision. 
When  of  moderate  dimensions,  tbeliT- 
^^°-  ^'-  pertropbied  scrotum  can  be  removed 

with  little  risk ;  but,  when,  as  not  ud- 
frequently  happens,  the  part  forme  8 
pendulous  tumor  weighing  from  40  to 
80  or  even  16.5  pounds  (as  in  a  case 
mentioned  by  Van  Buren  and  Keyes\ 
the  operation  becomes  one  of  a  for- 
midable nature.  To  diminish  the 
loss  of  blood,  which  is  alwava  con- 
siderable, the  tumor  should  !»  ele- 
vated above  the  rest  of  the  body  for 
some  hours  before  the  operation,  as 
advised  by  Brett  and  O'Ferrall,  and 
the  neck  of  the  tumor  may  be  com- 
pressed with  a  clamp,  as  recommended 
by  Fayrer;  with  a  running  nooee,  as 
ingeniously  suggested  by  Dr.  Mae- 
tier;  or  with  an  £smar<^'8  tube,  as 
practised  by  Partridge  and  Oayler, 
of  Calcutta.  If  a  Aerata  be  present, 
this  should  be  first  fiilly  reduced. 

The  operation  may  be  performed 

by  introducing  a  director  down  to 

the  penis,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 

of  a  sinus,  deeply  buried  in  the  tnas^ 

and  upon  the  director  a  catlin,  which 

is  made  to  transfix  the  superincum- 

Hindoo.  (TmiTj  bent  tissues  and  cut  Its  way  outwards. 

The  penis  is  now  carefully  dissected 

out  and  held  up  towards  the  abdomen,  when  incisions  are  made  on  each  side 

so  as  to  expose  the  testes,  which  are  similarly  dissected  out  and  turned  up 

until  the  operation  is  completed.    The  tunica  vagiaalee,  if  diseased,  are  to 
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be  cut  away,  and  then  the  whole  masa  separated  by  cutting  acroeB  ita  base 
cloee  to  the  perineum.  Hemorrhage  is  next  to  be  suppressed,  50  or  60  liga- 
tures being  sometimee  required  for  this  purpose,  and  the  wound  is  then  to 
be  simply  dressed  with  oiled  lint  and  allowed  to  heal  by  granulation.  The 
testes  and  penis  quickly  become  covered,  and  cicatrization  is  usually  com- 
pleted in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months.  If,  in  the  case  of  a  very  large 
tumor,  it  is  found  that  the  dissection  of  the  testes  would  prolong  the  opera- 
tion beyond  from  three  to  five  minutes,  Favrer  advises  that  the  attempt  to 
save  these  organs  should  be  abandoned,  and  the  whole  mass  swept  away  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Of  28  patients  operated  on  by  Fayrer,  22  recovered 
and  6  died,  one  from  shock,  and  the  otner  5  from  pyemia.  The  same  sur- 
geon, from  an  analysis  of  193  cases,  finds  the  general  death-rat«  of  the 
operation  to  be  18  per  cent.,  but  a  recent  writer.  Dr.  G.  A.  Turner,  who 
practised  as  a  medical  missionary  in  the  Samoan  Islands,  claims  to  have 
operated  136  times  with  only  two  deaths.  Dr.  Kerr,  of  Canton,  has  modi- 
fied this  procedure  by  covenng  in  the  testes  with  flaps  taken  from  the  sides 
of  the  scrotum. 

Tegetatlont  or  Wortt  on  the  penis.  Venereal  Warts,  as  they  are  often, 
though  incorrectly,  called,  have  already  been  referred  to  (see  page  511). 

Tascular  Tnmora,  or  An^ionuta  of  the  penis,  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  may  be  treated  by  excision,  the  application  of  caustics,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  setou  (Reeves),  or  even,  as 

in   a  remarkable  case  reported  by  Tta.  642. 

Parona,  by  amputation  of  the  organ 
The  same  surgeon  has  successfully 
employed  injections  of  chloral  in  a 
case  of  varix  of  the  dorsal  vein  of 
the  penis. 

K alignaut  BiMuei  of  the  Fenia. 
— ^The  penis  may  be  the  seat  of  either 
epithelioma  or  tdrrkut,  the  former, 
which  is  the  more  common  affection, 
ordinarily  beginning  in  the  prepuce, 
while  scirrbus  usually  originates  in 
the  body  of  the  jwnis,  in  the  depres- 
sion behind  the  corona  glandis.  Both 
of  these  forms  of  disease  appear  to 
be  more  common  in  the  subjecis  of 
congenital  phimosis  than  in  those  who 

are  not  thus  affected,  which  isof  itself  EpiAtUonnofihepMii. 

a  sufficient  reason  to  induce  the  sur-         (Ffddi  .  puiEm  in  the  Epitcopoi  Hoiriui.) 
geon  to  recommend  circumcision  in 

all  caeeaof  preputial  contraction.  Epithelioma  of  the  penis  may  possibly  be 
mistaken  for  exuberant  vegetations  or  for  chancre.  From  the  former  it  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  indurated  and  infiltrated  condition  of  the  parts, 
wfaich  is  characteristic  of  the  malignant  affection,  and  from  the  latter  by 
the  history  and  course  of  the  disease,  the  comparative^  late  implication  of 
the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands,  and  the  negative  effect  of  antisyphilitic 
treatment. 

TreatiM^. — In  the  case  of  epUhdioma,  if  the  nature  of  the  affection  be 
recognized  before  the  elans  has  become  involved,  it  may  be  possible  to  re- 
move Uie  whole  mass  of  disease  by  circumcision ;  but  at  a  later  period  ampu- 
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tatioB  of  the  penis  is  the  only  resource  which  o&ere  a  proBpect  of  benefit,  and 
the  same  operation  is  required  when  the  growth  ia  ot  a  scirrhous  character. 

Ampntatioa  of  the  Penia,  if  performed  at  an  early  period,  before  the 
lymphatic  glands  have  become  inToIved,  is  quite  a  successful  proceeding,  and 
often  gives  a  long  respite  from  the  disease,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  effect  a 
permanent  cure.  The  operation  may  be  performed  with  either  the  wire  loop 
and  galvanic  cautery,  the  icnueur,  or  the  knife.  The  disadvantage  which 
attends  the  use  of  the  icraxeur,  is  that  the  contraction  which  ensues  in  heal- 
ing is  apt  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  urethra,  and  thus  lead  to  difficulty 
in  micturition ;  to  avoid  this,  it  has  been  recommended  to  introduce  a  fiexible 
cathether,  cut  through  this  with  the  chain  of  the  instrument,  and  leave  the 
remnant  in  place  during  the  process  of  cicatrization  \  but  it  is  not  alwayi 
very  easy  to  sever  the  catheter  in  this  manner,  and,  unleae  great  care  be 
exercised,  its  end  may  escape  from  the  surgeon's  grasp  and  slip  into  the 
bladder.  Upon  the  whole,  the  operation  with  the  knife  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able under  ordiuary  circumstances,  though  if  it  be  necessary  to  amputate 
the  organ  very  high  up,  the  icrateur  may  answer  a  better  purpose.  Hum- 
phry, Thiersch,  Cabad^,  C.  Johnston,  McGann,  and  Gould  have  successfully 
removed  the  entire  organ,  connecting  the  divided  urethra  with  an  artificial 
opening  in  the  perineum. 

To  prevent  hemorrhage,  in  the  use  of  the  knife,  a  tape  maybe  tied  tightlj 
around  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  an  saaistant  should  grasp  the  part  with  hia 
fingers  to  prevent  the  stump  from  being  retracted  beneath  the  pubis,  or,  aa 
advised  by  Tvrrell,  the  penis  may  be  transfixed  with  a  large  acupressure 
pin,  behind  which  the  tape  is  applied,  the  pin  itaelf  being  leil  in  place  for 
several  days,  and  until  all  risk  of  bleeding  has  passed  by.  The  surgeon 
takes  the  glans,  wrapped  in  lint,  in  bis  left  band,  and  draws  the  orean  im- 
wards,  bo  as  to  put  its  integument  ou  the  stretch;  he  then  cute  off  tbe  part 
to  be  removed  with  a  sharp  knife,  either  at  a  single  stroke,  or,  which  I  think 
better,  divides  first  the  cavernous  bodies,  and  then  allows  the  organ  to  retract 
before  severing  the  urethra,  which  is  thus  left  rather  longer  than  the  reel  of 
the  penis.  Bleeding  is  next  to  be  checked,  about  five  ligatures  usually  betDK 
required,  when  the  operation  should  be  completed  according  to  Ricord  t 
plan,  by  splitting  the  projecting  portion  of  the  urethra  at  three  or  four 
points  and  everting  its  mucous  membrane,  which  ■• 
PiQ.  6<8.  then  attached  to  the  skin  by  means  of  the  inter- 

rupted suture.  Another  plan,  suggested  by  Watsao, 
of  Edinburgh,  is  to  make  a  slit  in  the  integument 
of  the  penis,  and  to  pass  the  projecting  urethra 
through  this  slit,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  contraction  during  the  healing  proccM. 
Unless  the  amputation  be  done  very  near  the  root 
of  the  organ,  the  procreative  powers  of  the  iodivi- 
dual  do  not  seem  to  be  impaired  by  the  operation. 

Hoa-Diftlignant  Inmon  of  the  penis  are  occa- 
sionally met  with,  and  may  be  removed  without  in- 
fringing upon  the  integrity  of  the  rest  of  the  organ. 

EpiilicUaiBa  of  the  lootuni. 

(CunuMc.)  Epithelioma  of  the  Sorotnm  is  chiefly  obeerved 

in  chimney-B weepers,'  whence  it  has  been   called 

chimney-noe^er'e  or  toot  cancer;  it  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  irritation 
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caused  by  the  contact  of  soot,  beginning  as  a  scaly  or  incnisted  wart  which 
soon  ulcerates,  and  perhaps  ultimately  involving  the  whole  scrotum,  the 
testis,  and  the  inguinal  and  pelvic  lymphatic  glands.  The  treatment  consists 
in  complete  excision  of  the  growth,  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible.  Under 
the  name  of  "paraffine  epithelioma,"  Joseph  Bell  describes  a  form  of  malig- 
nant ulceration  met  with  in  workers  in  this  article.  The  treatment  consists 
in  excision. 

Malformations  and  Malpositions  of  the  Testes. 

Complete  Absence  of  one  or  both  Testes  has  occasionally  been  observed,  but 
a  more  common  condition  is  an  Arrest  in  the  Normal  Descent  of  the  Organ, 
the  gland  remaining  in  the  abdominal  cavity  or  in  some  part  of  the  inguinal 
canal.  In  other  cases  a  tedtis  may  pass  through  the  femoral  ring,  may  be 
found  in  the  perineum,  or,  though  lodged  in  the  scrotum,  may  be  inverted, 
so  that  the  epididymis  is  placed  in  front  of  the  body  of  the  organ.  Re- 
tained testes  are  liable  to  become  inflamed,  and  are  peculiarly  predisposed 
to  structural  degeneration.  It  would  appear,  also,  n'om  the  researches  of 
Grodard  and  Curling,  that  a  retained  testis  either  secretes  no  fluid,  or  that 
its  secretion,  is  destitute  of  spermatozoa ;  hence  a  monorchid,  or  person  with 
one  undescended  testis,  depends  for  his  procreative  power  upon  the  single 

fland  which  has  reached  the  scrotum,  while  a  crypUrrcMd,  or  person  with 
oth  testes  retained,  though  capable  of  coition,  is  necessarily  sterile. 
Treatment, — The  treatment  of  malpositions  of  the  testis  is  in  most  cases 
limited  to  palliative  measures.  If  the  gland  be  still  within  the  abdomen 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  life.  Curling  advises  the  application  of  a  truss 
to  insure  its  permanent  retention.  When  the  testis  is  above  the  external 
ring,  it  requires  no  treatment,  unless  it  becomes  inflamed,  or  is  the  seat  of 
structural  degeneration.  When  at  or  just  outside  of  the  external  ring,  the 
gland  is  liable  to  slip  backwards  and  forwards,  and  causes  a  good  deal  of 
pain  when  pinched  in  the  inguinal  canal.  Under  such  circumstances,  a 
truss  should  be  used,  the  pad  being  applied,  if  possible,  between  the  testis 
and  rin^;  if  this  can  not  be  done,  the  gland  may  be  pushed  into  the  canal 
and  held  there  with  a  truss  provided  with  a  suitable  obturator,  as  advised 
by  Curling,  or  a  truss  with  a  concave  or  ring  pad  to  receive  the  gland,  may 
be  employed,  as  recommended  by  J.  Wood.  Annandale  has  successfully 
transplanted  a  misplaced  testis  from  the  perineum  to  the  scrotum ;  but  a 
similar  operation  in  the  hands  of  J.  E.  Adams  terminated  fatally  from  peri- 
tonitis. Transplantation  of  a  testis  from  the  groin  to  the  scrotum  has  oeen 
successfully  resorted  to  by  J.  Wood. 

If  a  testicle  which  is  retained  in  the  inguinal  canal  becomes  inflamed,  the 
affection  may  at  first  sight  be  mistaken  for  strangulated  hernia,  but  may 
commonly  be  distin^ished  in  the  way  described  at  page  818.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  application  of  leeches,  followed  by  ice  or  hot  fomentations, 
as  most  agreeable  to  the  patient,  with  the  internal  administration  of  laxa- 
tives and  saline  diaphoretics.  If  the  gland  be  subject  to  repeated  attacks 
of  inflammation,  the  question  of  excision  may  properly  be  considered ;  the 
operation  is  usually  successful,  42  cases  collected  by  Monod  and  Terrillon 
having  riven  35  recoveries  and  but  7  deaths — only  one  of  these,  moreover, 
having  been  due  to  peritonitis.  Excision  is  always  required  in  case  of 
structural  degeneration  of  a  retained  testicle,  and  may  also  be  practised 
when  the  organ  is  situated  in  the  perineum,  in  which  position  it  is  constantly 
exposed  to  injury. 

inversion  of  the  Testicle  is  chiefly  interesting  when  accompanied  with  hy- 
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drocele,  the  fluid  then  being  found  behind  the  organ,  instead  of  in  front  of 
it,  as  is  usually  the  case. 

H.  Lee  has  recorded  a  curious  instance  of  Temporary  Disappearance  of 
the  Tesiieley  the  organ  having  slipped  up  through  the  inguinal  ring,  which 
was  dilated  by  the  presence  of  a  hernia.  The  patient  was  directed  to  go 
without  the  truss  for  a  few  days,  when  the  missing  gland  reappeared.  Dr. 
Humphry  refers  to  a  case  in  which  the  organ  similarly  vanish«l  during  the 
act  of  masturbation,  but  in  this  instance  the  disappearance  was  unfortu- 
nately permanent. 

Orchitis. 

Orchitis,  or  Inflammation  of  the  Testide,  may  result  from  traumatic  causes, 
from  rheumatism,  from  mumps,  or  from  the  spread  of  gonorrhoeal  or  other  in* 
flammation  from  the  urethra.  In  the  latter  cases,  the  epididymis  is  com- 
monly the  part  primarily  affected,  constituting  the  afiection  known  as  Epi- 
didymitis, Hernia  Humoralis,  or  Swelled  Testicle,  which  has  already  been 
described  at  page  436.  The  symptoms  of  orchitis  are  those  of  inflammatioD 
in  general,  the  pain  being  very  intense,  and  often  radiating  up  the  course 
of  the  spermatic  cord.  There  is  usually  effusion  into  the  tunica  vaginalis 
(acute  hydrocele),  and  there  is  often  a  great  deal  of  constitutional  disturb- 
ance. The  treatmerd  is  essentially  the  same,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
origin  of  the  affection.  When  the  symptoms  are  very  acute,  I  know  of 
notning  which  will  afford  such  rapid  relief  as  the  puncture  of  the  tunica 
albuginea,  in  the  way  recommended  by  Vidal  (de  Cassis)  and  H.  Smith. 
In  less  acute  cases,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  confine  the  patient  to  bed,  and  to 
keep  the  scrotum  elevated  and  covered  with  cold  lead-water  and  laudanum. 

Laxatives  and  anodyne  diaphoretics,  followed  at  a  later 
period  by  quinia,  may  be  administered  internally.  In 
chronic  cases,  in  which  the  enlargement  of  the  organ 
continues  after  the  subsidence  of  all  acute  symptoms, 
strapping  of  the  testicle  ma^  be  resorted  to  with  advan- 
tage. This  may  be  done  with  simple  adhesive  plaster, 
or  with  the  plaster  of  ammoniac  and  mercury,  if  there 
be  any  suspicion  of  a  syphilitic  taint. 

Strapping  the  Testicle. — ^The  scrotum  having  been 
carefully  washed  and  shaved,  the  surgeon  draws  the 
skin  of  the  affected  side  upwards,  so  that  the  part  which 
covers  the  testicle  is  tensely  stretched  over  the  organ. 
A  strip  of  plaster  is  then  applied  circularly  above  the 
gland  and  drawn  pretty  closely,  so  as  to  isolate  the  part 
and  prevent  the  other  strips  from  slipping.  These  are 
now  applied,  in  an  imbricated  manner,  alternately  in  a 
longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  until  the  whole 
organ  is  covered  in  and  firmly  and  evenly  compressed, 
no  one  strip,  however,  being  drawn  so  tightly  as  to  pro- 
duce excoriation.  When  properly  applied,  uie  effect  of 
strapping  in  promoting  absorption,  and  thus  reducing 
the  size  of  the  part,  is  very  striking.  The  dressing  commonly  requires  re- 
newal every  day  or  every  other  day,  and  upon  each  occasion  the  scrotum 
should  be  well  washed  with  Castile  soap  and  water,  so  as  to  keep  the  skin 
in  a  healthy  condition. 
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AbiCflii  and  Hernia  of  tbe  Teatiole. — Abicest  is  an  occasional  sequel  of 
orchitis,  the  pus  being  ueuallj  formed  in  the  tiwues  of  the  scrotum  rather 
than  in  the  testicle  itaelf,  but  sometimes  origin- 
ating  beneath    the  tunica   albuginea,  in    the  Fio.  &45. 
proper  gland  structure.     In  the  former  case, 
the  aflectiou  is  of  but  little  consequence,  the 
abscess   healing  without    difficulty    after    the 
evacuation  of  its  contents ;  but  when  the  tes- 
ticle itself  is  the  seat  of  suppuration,  a  fistulous 
opening  is  apt  to  remain,  through  which  a  por- 
tion of  the  seminiferous  tubules  may  protrude, 
in  the  form  of  a  vascular,  fungoid  mass.    The 
treatment  of  this  Hernia  of  the  Tedis,  as  it  is 
called,  consists  in  the  topical  use  of  stimulating 
astringents,  such  as  the  red  oxide  of  mercury, 
with  pressure — which  may  be  applied  with  ad- 
henive  strips,  or,  better,  as  recommended   by      Hernia  orihc  istide.    (Cuiuikj 
Byrne,  by  making   elliptical    incisions   around 

the  protruding  mass  and  loosening  the  surrounding  integument,  which  is 
then  united  over  the  protrusion  with  sutures — thus  making  the  skin  of  the 
part  exercise  the  requisite  compression.  If  one  testicle  only  be  affcct*d,  and 
the  patient's  health  begins  to  fail  under  the  long  continuance  of  the  disease, 
castration  may  occasionally  be  justifiable. 

Neuralgia  of  the  Testis. 

The  seat  of  pain  may  be  tiie  epididymis,  the  body  of  the  testicle  itself,  or 
the  spermatic  cord.  The  part  ts  usually  extremely  sensitive  to  the  touch, 
and  there  may  be  slight  swelling  without  any  evidence  of  positive  disease. 
The  pain  is  often  of  a  paroxysmal  character.  The  aflectiou  is  sometimes 
associated  with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  urethra,  and  with  the  occur- 
rence of  involuntary  seminal  discharges.  In  other  cases,  it  depends  upon 
the  existence  of  varicocele,  or  may  be  sympathetically  excited  by  hemor- 
rhoids. Oft*n,  however,  neuralgia  of  the  testicle  exists  without  any  appar- 
ent cause.  The  treaimetU  consists  in  removing  any  source  of  irritation  that 
can  be  discovered,  and,  in  cases  of  obscure  origin,  in  the  administration  of 
tonics  and  antispasmodics,  and  in  the  topical  use  of  sedatives  and  anodynes. 
Galvanism  has  occasionally  proved  serviceable  in  these  cases.  Ca«tratioQ 
has  been  recommended,  and  is  often  desired  by  the  patient.  It  is,  however, 
an  unjustifiable  operation  under  these  drcumetances,  as  being  totally  un- 
called for  in  cases  of  local  origin,  and  only  capable  of  affording  temporary 
relief,  if  any,  in  those  of  a  constitutional  nature.  Hammond  recommends 
forcible  compression  of  the  spermatic  cord — an  operation  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  that  of  nerve-stretching. 

Hydrocele  and  H^matoc'ele. 


Hydrofde  oj  the  Tuniea  Vaginalis,  or  simply  Ht/drocele,  consists  in  a  col- 
lection of  serous  fluid  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  Heveral  varieties  of  the  dis- 
ease are  described  by  surgical  writers,  as  the  congenital,  the  aemtired,  and 
the  enfytled  hydrocele.  Inguinal  hydrocele  is  a  name  used  by  Holthouse  for 
hydrocele  occurring  in  connection  with  an  undescended  testis. 

Conganital  Hydrocele  resnlla  from  an  imperfect  closure  of  the  communi- 
cation between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  peritoneal  cavity.    This  form 
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of  hydrocele  is  observed  in  infants,  and  may  be  recognized  by  the  fluid 
flowing  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity  when  the  scrotum  is  elevated  or 
compressed.  CoDgenital  hydrocele  usually  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure 
by  the  closure  of  the  vaginal  process  of  peritoneum ;  if,  as  often  happens, 
the  hydrocele  be  accompanied  with  hernia,  a  truss  should  be  worn  to  pre- 
vent the  descent  of  the  intestine.  Should  a  congenital  hydrocele  not  dis- 
appear spontaneously,  discutient  remedies,  such  as  a  lotion  containing 
muriate  of  ammonium,  or  the  tincture  of  iodine  (diluted),  may  be  applied  to 
the  scrotum,  or  acupuncture  may  be  tried,  or  the  fluid  may  be  evacuated 
with  an  exploring  trocar  aod  canula,  and  a  little  alcohol  injected  while 
compression  is  maintained  upon  the  inguinal  canal.  This  plan,  which  ia 
recommended  by  Richard,  is,  however,  necessarily  attended  with  some  risk 
of  peritonitis. 

Acquired  Hydrocele  may  originate  in  an  attack  of  orchitis,  which,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  is  usually  accompanied  with  efllision  into  the  tunica  vagin- 
alis, but  more  commonly  begins  as  a  chronic  aflection,  sometimes  following 
a  blow,  but  often  being  assignable  to  no  particular  cause.  It  may  occur  at 
any  age,  but  is  probably  most  common  in  infants,  and  in  adults  about  the 
middle  period  of  life. 

The  symptoms  are  swelling,  beginning  at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum, 
and  attended  with  a  sensation  of  weight  and  dragging,  but  rarely  with  pain. 
The  swelling  is  at  first  (usually)  soft,  fluctuating,  and  elastic,  but  ultimately 
becomes  tense  and  hard,  and  assumes  a  pear-like  shape  which  is  very  char- 
acteristic. The  size  varies  ft'om  that  of  a  hen's  egg  to  that  of  a  large  orange, 
sometimes  even  exceeding  the  latter  measurement.  As  the  swelling  creeps 
up  the  cord  to  the  external  abdominal  ring,  it  covers  over  and  partially  con- 
ceals the  penis. 

The  diagnosis  can  usually  be  made  without  difficulty,  by  noting  the  pvri- 
form  character  of  the  tumor,  and  by  observing  that  the  swelling  of  hydro- 
cele is  translucent  when  examined  by  transmitted  light.  For  this  test  the 
patient  should  be  in  a  dark  room,  and  the  surgeon  should  grasp  the  neck  of 
the  hydrocele  with  one  hand,  so  as  to  put  the  integument  on  the  stretch, 
while  the  edge  of  the  other  hand  is  applied  to  the  convexitv  of  the  swelline 
so  as  to  shade  it  from  side  rays ;  a  lighted  candle  or  lamp  being  then  held 
by  an  assistant  close  behind  the  tumor,  this  will  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  be  found  translucent.  This  test  may,  however,  occasionally  &il,  either 
from  the  dark  color  of  the  contained  liquid,  or  from  the  thickness  of  the 
superincumbent  tissues,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  solid  tumor  may  occa- 
sionally be  translucent,  as  in  a  case  of  round-celled  sarcoma,  recorded  by 
Lucke,  and  in  one  of  hernia  (in  a  child),  mentioned  by  Howse ;  hence  in 
some  circumstances  an  exploratory  puncture  or  incision  may  be  required  to 
reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  aff*ection.  For  the  diagnosis  from  Amita,  see 
page  819. 

The  fluid  of  a  hydrocele  varies  in  quantity  in  different  cases,  the  amount 
being  usually  from  six  ounces  to  a  pint,  but  occasionally  reaching  to  several 
quarts;  it  is  commonly  of  a  straw  color  and  limpid,  and  is  albuminous, 
coagulating  sometimes  into  a  solid  mass  when  heatea ;  in  other  instances  it  is 
of  a  dark  brown  color,  from  the  admixture  of  blood,  and  it  then  uauallr 
contains  cholestearine.  It  is  occasionally  of  a  milky  or  chylous  character, 
and  contains  leucocytes  and  fatty  matter.  In  some  rare  cases  it  coagulates 
spontaneously.  The  tunica  vaginalis,  or  Sac  of  the  HydroceUj  and  its  other 
coverings,  are  usually  thinned  by  distension,  but  otherwise  normal ;  in  some 
cases,  however,  the  sac  is  thickened — becoming  the  seat  of  a  pseudomem- 
branous formation  which  may  send  prolongations  across  the  cavity  in  the 
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form  of  bands  or  septa — or  more  rarely  undergoes  calcification ;  in  these 
cases  the  resulting  pressure  may  cause  atrophy  of  the  testicle,  but  in  most 
instances  this  organ  is  normal  or  slightly  enlarged.  The  position  of  the  testis, 
in  hydrocele,  is  almost  always  at  the  lower  and  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum, 
but  it  may  occasionally  be  in  front  (from  congenital  inversion  of  the  organ), 
or  its  position  may  be  altered  by  the  formation  of  adhesions  between  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  pnosition  of  the  testis  should 
always  be,  if  possible,  ascertained  (by  examination  with  transmitted  light) 
before  resorting  to  operation.  The  two  tunioe  vaginales  are  affected  with 
about  equal  frequency,  and  double  hydrocele  is  occasionally  observed ;  in  this 
case  the  existence  of  a  communication  with  the  abdominal  cavity  may  always 
be  suspected. 

The  treatment  of  acquired  hydrocele  may  be  either  palliative  or  radical. 
In  infants  and  young  children,  a  cure  may  often  be  efiected  by  the  applica- 
tion of  discutients,  or  by  acupuncture,  as  in  the  congenital  form  of  the  affec- 
tion ;  and,  even  in  adults,  a  single  tapping  (which  constitutes  the  palliative 
mode  of  treatment)  will  occasionally  afiord  permanent  relief,  though,  more 
commonly,  the  effusion  returns  after  each  tapping,  the  hydrocele  re-acquir- 
ing its  original  size  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Occasionally  the  inter- 
vals between  the  successive  returns  of  the  disease  become  gradually  longer, 
until,  aft;er  repeated  tappings,  the  affection  ultimately  disappears. 

Tapping  a  Eydroceley  or  the  Palliative  Opercdion,  is  attended  with  very 
little  risk,  though,  in  aged  subjects,  death  may  occasionally  follow  from  the 
occurrence  of  diffuse  inflammation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  part. 
The  surgeon,  having  determined  the  position  of  the  testicle,  grasps  the  hy- 
drocele with  his  left  hand  so  as  to 

make  the  skin  tense,  and  choosing  a  ^i<}*  ^O* 

point  which  is  at  the  opposite  side  from 
the  gland,  and  free  from  subcutaneous 
veins,  introduces,  with  a  quick  plung- 
ing motion,  a  small  trocar  and  canula, 
at  about  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  lower  thirds  of  the  scrotum.  The 
instrument  should  be  at  first  thrust 
directly  backwards,  but  as  soon  as  the 
point  has  entered  the  sac  should  be 
inclined  in  an  upward  direction  (Fig. 
546),  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  the 
testicle — an  accident  which,  though 
rarely  followed  by  any  evil  result, 
should,  if  possible^  be  avoided.  The 
trocar  is  tnen  withdrawn,  when  the 
fluid  escapes  through  the  canula,  and  is  caught  in  any  convenient  receptacle. 
The  operation  is  attended  with  very  little  pain,  and  the  patient  need  not 
therefore  be  etherized;  he  may  be  placed  in  the  recumbent  position,  or, 
whieh  I  prefer,  if  the  hydrocele  is  not  a  very  large  one,  may  sit  on  the  edge 
of  a  hign  chair,  or  stand,  leaning  against  a  table.  The  surgeon  should  ex- 
amine his  trocar  before  using  it,  to  make  sure  that  it  has  a  good  point,  and 
that  it  fits  and  slips  easily  in  the  canula ;  from  neglect  of  this  precaution,  I 
have  seen  a  surgeon  introduce  his  instrument,  and  then  find  that  the  trocar 
could  with  great  difficulty  be  extricated  from  the  canula,  into  which  it  was 
firmly  rusted.  After  the  withdrawal  of  the  canula,  a  piece  of  sticking- 
plaster  may  be  put  over  the  puncture,  but  no  further  afler-treatmcnt  is  re- 
quired.   Bradley,  of  Manchester,  recommends  that  the  part  should  be 
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tightly  strapped  after  tapping,  and  believes  that  thus  re-accumulation  may 
be  prevented.  The  palliative  treatment  may  be  properly  employed  if  the 
patient  cannot  spare  the  requisite  time  from  his  ordinary  avocations  to  un- 
dergo  the  operation  for  the  radical  cure,  and  in  the  case  of  very  old  or  feeble 
men  who  might  illy  support  the  risk  of  the  operation.  Simple  tapping  may 
also  be  employed  once  or  twice  as  a  preliminary  to  the  radical  treatment, 
which  is  most  apt  to  succeed  when  the  disease  is  in  a  chronic  condition. 

Kadical  Treatment  of  Hydrocele. — Various  operations  are  performed 
with  a  view  of  effecting  a  permanent  cure  of  hydrocele,  those  most  worthy 
of  mention  being  the  methods  by  injectiony  by  the  formation  of  a  seton,  by 
indsiony  and  by  excision  of  the  iu7iica  vaginalis, 

1.  Injection. — The  fluid  of  the  hydrocele  having  been  evacuated  with  the 
trocar  and  canula,  some  irritating  substance  may  be  injected  through  the 
latter,  so  as  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  modus  ope- 
randi  of  injections,  in  cases  of  hydrocele,  appears  to  be  in  most  cases  the 
formation  of  inflammatory  lymph,  which  glues  together  more  or  less  com- 
pletely the  opposing  surfaces  of  the  sac ;  in  some  instances,  however,  no  ad- 
hesions have  been  found  on  dissection,  and  the  cure  has  appeared,  therefore, 
to  be  due  to  some  intangible  change  in  the  tunica  vaginalis  itself.  The  in- 
jection treatment  is  very  rarely  followed  by  suppuration.  Various  sub- 
stances* have  been  employed  for  the  injection  of  hydrocele,  the  best  being 
the  tincture  of  iodine,  as  originally  suggested  by  Sir  J.  Ranald  Martin. 
Some  surgeons  use  the  tincture  largely  diluted,  allowing  the  injected  fluid 
to  flow  out  again  through  the  canula  before  the  latter  is  withdrawn ;  but 
Syme*s  plan,  which  I  have  always  followed,  and  which,  when  properly 
carried  out,  almost  never  fails,  is  to  inject  a  small  quantity  of  the  pure 
tincture  (f  3j  to  iij,  according  to  the  size  of  the  swelling),  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main in  the  sac.  The  injection  may  be  made  with  an  ordinary  penis  svringe ; 
or,  which  is  more  convenient,  a  gum-elastic  bag  with  a  nozzle  and  sto{>cock ; 
and  it  is  better  to  use  a  platinum  canula  instead  of  one  made  of  silver,  as 
the  latter  metal  may  be  corroded  by  contact  with  the  iodine.  After  the 
injection,  the  canula  should  be  cautiously  withdrawn,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  fluid,  which  should  then  be  diffused  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  sac  by  giving  the  part  a  shake.  A  good  deal  of  pain  usually  follows 
the  operation,  and  the  scrotum  commonly  swells  to  its  original  size  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  the  swelling  then  gradually  subsiding  until  the  cure 
is  complete.  In  this  stage  of  the  treatment,  the  progress  of  the  cure  may 
be  hastened  by  systematically  strapping  the  part  with  adhesive  plaster. 
The  patient  should  be  confined  to  bed,  or  at  least  to  a  lounge,  for  two  or 
three  days ;  but  after  that  may  resume  his  ordinary  occupations. 

2.  The  Seton. — Should  the  injection  treatment  fail  (which,  I  may  repeat, 
will  very  seldom  happen  if  the  surgeon  use  the  pure  tincture  of  io<line,  and 
allow  it  to  remain  in  the  sac),  the  next  best  plan  is  to  establish  a  seton. 
This  may  conveniently  be  done  by  replacing  the  trocar  in  the  canula,  aftt-r 
evacuating  the  contents  of  the  sac,  and  then  making  a  counter-puncture 
from  within  outwards ;  the  trocar  is  now  withdrawn,  and  an  eyed-prol>e, 
carrying  two  or  three  strands  of  silk,  passed  through  the  canula,  which  is 
finally  removed,  leaving  the  threads  in  place.  The  ends  are  then  loosely 
knotted  and  the  patient  sent  to  bed.  The  threads  may,  in  most  instancc-s,  l>e 
removed  the  next  day,  or  the  day  aft;er ;  but  occasionally  must  be  left  a  week 

^  Among  those  most  highly  recommended  of  late  yean  may  be  mentioned  car* 
bolic-acid,  aa  used  by  Levis  and  Weir,  and  powdered  iodoform,  aa  employed  by  P.J. 
Hayes,  of  Dublin. 
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or  even  longer,  to  produce  the  required  amount  of  inflammation.  Fumeaux 
Jordan  recommends  that,  to  increase  the  irritation,  the  threads  should  be 
moistened  with  iodine  liniment.  The  use  of  wire  was  recommended  by 
Simpson,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  less  apt  to  excite  troublesome 
suppuration  than  the  seton  made  with  silk.  The  experience  of  surgeons 
generally  has,  however,  shown  that  such  is  not  the  case,  while  it  has  been 
found  that  the  wire  seton  is  by  no  means  a  certain  remedy. 

3.  j7ieisio7i, — This  consists  in  laying  open  the  sac  and  stuffing  the  wound 
with  lint,  so  as  to  induce  suppuraticm.  Though  an  efficient  mode  of  treat- 
ment, this  is  in  most  cases  unnecessarily  severe,  and  is  not  entirely  free  from 
risk.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  cases  in  which  the  thickness  of  the  sac 
prevents  the  diagnosis  from  being  made  by  the  examination  with  transmitted 
light ;  if  such  a  case  be  really  one  of  hydrocele,  the  incision  will  suffice  for 
its  cure,  while,  if  it  turn  out  to  be  one  of  solid  tumor,  the  wound  can  be 
utilized  for  the  operation  of  castration. 

4.  Exeidon, — ^This  consists  in  laying  open  the  sac,  and  carefully  dissecting 
out  the  tunica  vaginalis.  If  the  operation  succeeds,  the  cure  is  necessarily 
permanent ;  but  the  procedure  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  should  be  kept  as  a 
last  resort  for  cases  that  resist  all  other  modes  of  treatment. 

Encysted  Hydrocele  {Spermatocele). — In  this  aifection  the  fluid  is  not  con- 
tained, properly  speaking,  in  the  tunica  .vaginalis,  but  in  an  independent 
cyst  projecting  from  the  surface  of  the  testicle,  or  more  commonly  from  the 
epididymis.  In  the  latter  case,  the  fluid  of  the  cyst  differs  from  that  of  an 
ordinary  hydrocele  in  being  watery  or  milky,  and  in  containing  spermatozoa ; 
and  the  name  spermatocele  is  therefore  properly  applied  to  these,  which  be- 
long to  the  class  of  seminal  cysts  (see  p.  476).  Those  comparatively  rare 
specimens  of  encysted  hydrocele,  however,  in  which  the  cyst  projects  from 
the  body  of  the  testis,  cannot  be  so  classed,  as  they  do  not  appear  to  contain 
spermatozoa — their  fluid  being  of  a  serous  character  like  that  of  the  common 
hydrocele.  This  variety,  as  pointed  out  by  Osbom,  appears  to  originate  in 
dilatation  of  the  so-called  ''hydatid  of  Morgagni,''  a  remnant  of  the  Miillerian 
duct  of  foetal  life.  The  diagnosis  of  the  encysted  from  the  other  forms  of 
hydrocele,  can  usually  be  made  by  observing  the  position  of  the  testis  in  re- 
lation to  the  sac,  which,  in  the  encysted  variety  of  the  disease,  commonly 
projects  from  the  surface  of,  but  does  not  surround,  the  gland.  The  treat- 
ment  is  the  same  as  for  the  ordinary  acquired  hydrocele. 

Fibrous  or  Fibrocartilaginous  bodies  are  sometimes  found  in  the  sac  of 
a  hydrocele;  they  resemble  in  structure  the  rice-like  bodies  found  in  syno- 
vial bursse,  and,  if  recognized  during  life,  may  be  removed  by  a  simple 
incision. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Spermatic  Cord. — Three  varieties  are  described  by  sys- 
tematic writers,  viz.:  (1)  the  simple  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  which  consists  in 
an  accumulation  of  serous  fluid  in  the  cavity  which  often  persists  in  the 
funicular  portion  of  the  vaginal  process  of  the  peritoneum;  (2)  the  encysted 
hydrocele  of  the  cord,  in  which  the  fluid  is  contained  in  an  independent 
cyst  developed  in  this  situation;  and  ^3)  the  diffused  hydrocele  of  the  cord, 
a  rare  afiection,  referred  to  by  Pott  and  Scarpa,  which  appears  to  consist  in 
an  (edematous  inflltration  of  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  part.  For  the  diag- 
nosis of  hydrocele  of  the  cord  from  hernia,  see  page  818.  The  treatment 
of  the  simple  and  encysted  varieties,  consif«ta  in  tapping,  followed,  if  necessary, 
by  the  injection  of  io<iine,  or  the  formation  of  a  seton.  For  the  diflused 
hydrocele — if  any  treatment  were  required — the  external  use  of  iodine  or 
other  sorbefacients  might  be  resorted  to. 
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Hydrocele  of  the  Seminal  Vesicle  is  the  name  applied  by  N.  R.  Smith  to 
a  cyst  developed  in  connection  with  the  organ  referred  to ;  it  is  a  rare  affec- 
tion and  may  be  mistaken  tor  a  distended  bladder,  but  the  diagnosis  can  be 
readily  made  by  the  use  of  a  catheter  and  by  the  introduction  of  a  finger 
into  the  rectum.  The  treatment  consists  in  evacuating  the  contents  of  the 
cyst  by  tapping  through  the  rectum,  as  in  cases  of  urinary  retention.  (See 
page  943.) 

HsBmatocele. — Of  this  there  are  three  varieties,  viz. :  (1)  hcemaiocele  of 
the  tunica  vaginaliSf  consisting  in  an  effusion  of  blood  into  this  sac,  and  often 
supervening  upon  an  ordinary  hydrocele ;  (2)  encysted  hoEmatoeele,  in  which 
the  blood  is  effused  into  the  sac  of  an  encysted  hydrocele ;  and  (3)  hceTnaUh 
cele  of  the  cord,  in  which  the  effusion  occupies  a  position  corresponding  to 
that  of  a  hydrocele  of  this  part.  Hsematocele  may  result  from  traumc^ 
causes — such  as  a  blow  or  squeeze,  or  possibly  the  wound  of  a  small  vessel 
inflicted  in  the  operation  for  hydrocele — or  may  originate  spontaneously  from 
the  rupture  of  a  spermatic  vem.  In  the  spontaneous  cases,  which  are  com- 
paratively rare,  the  hs&matocele  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  the 
affection  is,  under  these  circumstances,  attended  with  considerable  danger. 
The  blood  of  a  hsematocele  is  at  first  of  course  fluid,  and  may  continue  in 
this  state  for  many  years ;  in  other  cases,  it  undergoes  partial  coagulation, 
the  clots  sometimes  assuming  a  laminated  arrangement  like  that  seen  in  the 
sac  of  an  aneurism ;  or  the  blood  corpuscles  may  oecome  disintegrated,  when 
the  fluid  of  the  hsematocele  has  a  dark  and  grumous  appearance,  and  often 
contains  cholestearine ;  if  decomposition  of  the  blood  occurs,  suppuration 
of  the  sac  may  ensue,  and  perhaps  lead  to  fatal  consequences. 

The  symptoms  are  much  the  same  as  those  of  hydrocele,  except  that  the 
part  is  not  translucent  when  examined  by  transmitted  light.  The  diagnosis, 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  affection,  can  commonly  be  made  by  observing 
that  the  swelling  occurs  rapidly,  and  usually  after  a  blow — ^and  yet  is  obvi- 
ously not  due  to  orchitis — while  the  absence  of  translucency,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ecchymosis,  serve  to  distinguish  the  affection  from  hydrocele.  When 
hsematocele  has  passed  into  a  chronic  condition,  the  diagnosis  is  more  diffi- 
cult, and  in  many  cases  the  disease  has  been  mistaken  for  cancer,  and  vice 
versd,  Humphry  points  out  that  the  cancerous  testis  steadily  increases  in 
size,  while  the  growth  of  a  hsematocele  is  irregular,  and  the  swelling  some- 
times even  undergoes  diminution.  The  diagnosis  f^om  hernia  has  already 
been  considered  at  page  819. 

Treaiment — In  many  cases  hsematocele  undergoes  a  spontaneous  cure; 
the  hemorrhage  ceases,  and  absorption  then  gradually  occurs,  as  in  the  case 
of  blood  effused  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Hence,  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  affection,  the  treatment  should  be  merely  palliative,  consisting  in  the 
enforcement  of  rest,  with  elevation  of  the  scrotum,  the  application  of  cold, 
etc.  After  a  few  days,  the  patient  may  go  about  with  a  suspensory  bandage. 
If,  however,  the  hsematocele  be  in  a  chronic  state,  tapping  may  be  resorted 
to,  and  will  occasionally  effect  a  cure ;  should  the  sac  refill,  its  contents  will 
probably  be  thinner  and  more  serous  than  at  first,  and  the  case  will  thus 
gradually  become  assimilated  to  one  of  hydrocele,  when  it  may  be  treated 
with  iodine  injections.  If  the  hsematocele  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
coagulum,  it  will  probably  be  necessary  to  lay  the  sac  open  and  allow  it  to 
heal  by  granulation.  This  should  not,  however,  be  done  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  affection,  particularly  in  a  case  of  the  spontaneous  variety,  lest 
dangerous  or  even  fatal  hemorrhage  should  take  place  from  the  ruptured 
vein,  which  is  sometimes  very  much  enlarged.  Before  either  puncturing  or 
incising  a  hsematocele,  the  surgeon  should,  if  possible,  determine  the  position 
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of  the  testis ;  this  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrocele,  by 
examination  with  transmitted  light,  but  much  information  may  often  be 
gained  by  tracing  down  the  cord,  and  by  noting  the  sensations  of  the  patient, 
who  usually  experiences  a  characteristic,  sickening  pain  when  pressure  is 
made  on  the  testicle. 

Varicocele. 

Varicocele,  or  Cirsocele  (varicose  enlargevnent  of  the  veins  of  the  spermatic 
cord)  is  a  very  common  affection,  existing,  according  to  Humphry,  in  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  all  male  adults.  The  causes  of  varicocele  are  those  of  varix 
in  general ;  the  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the  spermatic  veins  render  them 
particularly  susceptible  to  the  affection,  which  is  chiefly  seen  in  those  of  lax 
and  feeble  habit,  and  is  often  hereditary.  Varicocele  is  much  more  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right:  this  appears  to  be  due  to  a 
combination  of  causes,  such  as  the  position  of  the  left  testicle,  which  is 
usually  more  dependent  than  the  right ;  the  obstacle  to  the  return  of  blood 
which  exists  on  the  left  side,  from  the  left  spermatic  vein  joining  the  renal 
vein  at  a  right  angle,  instead  of  opening  directly  into  the  vena  cava,  as  is 
done  by  the  right  spermatic  vein ;  the  comparative  deficiency  of  valves  in 
the  left  spermatic  vein  as  compared  with  the  right  (first  pointed  out  by  Dr. 
J.  H.  Brmton,  of  this  city) ;  and  the  exposure  of  the  left  spermatic  vein  to 
pressure,  from  accumulations  of  fecal  matter  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon. 

Symptoms. — ^Varicocele  forms  a  pyramidal  swelling  in  the  scrotum,  with 
its  base  downwards,  and  its  apex  extending  upwards  towards  the  inguinal 
canal.  The  swelling  has  a  peculiar  knotted  and  convoluted  feel,  and  the 
sensation  conveyed  to  the  hand  is  often  compared  to  that  which  would  be 
given  by  a  bunch  of  earthworms.  The  tumor  increases  when  the  patient 
stands  or  walks,  and  almost  if  not  quite  disappears  when  he  lies  down.  It 
is  sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always,  attendee!  with  a  feeling  of  weight  and 
even  pain,  which  is  increased  by  exercise,  and  is  apt  to  be  worse  in  summer, 
when  the  scrotum  is  more  relaxed  and  pendulous  than  at  other  seasons. 
Varicocele  sometimes  attains  a  considerable  size,  filling  the  scrotum  and 
enveloping  the  testicle,  which  may  undergo  diminution  in  bulk  from  the 
pressure  of  the  overlying  veins.  Rupture  of  a  varicocele  may  occur  from 
a  blow  or  other  injury,  causing  great  effusion  of  blood ;  Erichsen  mentions 
a  case  of  this  kind  in  which,  the  tumor  having  been  opened,  the  patient  died 
firom  venous  hemorrhage. 

The  diagnoHs  of  varicocele  from  hernia  (the  only  affection  with  which  it 
is  likely  to  be  confounded)  has  been  considered  at  page  819. 

Treatment — In  the  large  majority  of  cases,  no  treatment  whatever  is  re- 
quired :  the  patient  may  wear  an  elastic  suspensory  bandage,  to  support  the 
part  and  relieve  the  feeling  of  weight  which  sometimes  accompanies  the 
affection,  but  even  this  apparatus  is  in  many  instances  voluntanlv  thrown 
aside.  To  lessen  the  capacity  of  the  scrotum,  its  lower  part  may  Be  drawn 
through  a  soft  metallic  ring  covered  with  leather,  or  one  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber  ;  this  plan,  which  was  suggested  by  Wormald,  would  certainly  be 
attended  with  less  risk  than  that  by  which  it  appears  to  have  been  suggested, 
viz.,  excision  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  scrotum,  as  recommended  by 
Cooper  and  Briggs,  and  more  recently  by  M.  H.  Henry,  of  New  York,  who 
has  devised  an  ingenious  clamp  for  the  prevention  of  hemorrhage  during 
the  operation,  an  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  Hutchison,  of  Brooklyn, 
by  first  transfixing  the  scrotum  half  a  dozen  times  with  a  large  acupressure 
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needle.  The  hvpodermic  injection  of  ergoiine  is  recommended  by  two  Italian 
surgeons,  Drs.  Bertarelli  and  Cittaglia,  and  is  certainly  worthy  of  further 
trial.  But  the  best  palliative  remedy  for  varicocele  is,  I  think,  the  applica- 
tion of  a  light  truss,  as  recommended  by  Curling  and  Ravoth,  so  as  to  break 
the  column  of  blood  in  the  spermatic  veins  (without  compressing  the  artery), 
and  thus  remove  the  pressure  from  the  dilated  vessels. 

Badical  Cue  of  Varicocele. — In  a  few  cases,  more  energetic  measures 
may  be  required ;  a  great  many  operations  besides  that  of  Cooper,  above 
referred  to,  have  been  proposed  for  the  radical  cure  of  varicocele,  the  best, 
probably,  being  those  of  Ricord,  Vidal  (de  Cassis),  H.  Lee,  J.  Wood,  and 
Annandale. 

(1.)  EicoriTs  MeVwd  consists  in  introducing  subcutaneously,  in  opposite 
directions  but  through  the  same  apertures,  two  double  ligatures,  one  beneath 
the  spermatic  veins  (isolated  from  the  vas  deferens),  and  the  other  above 
them,  so  that  there  shall  be  a  loop  and  two  ends  of  ligature  on  each  side ; 
the  ends  are  then  threaded  through  corresponding  loops,  and  attached  to  a 
light  yoke  provided  with  a  screw,  by  daily  turning  which  they  are  con- 
stantly drawn  tight — ^thus  effectually  strangulating  and  ultimately  cutting 
through  the  veins,  from  which  the  ligatures  drop  in  the  course  of  the  second 
or  third  week. 

(2.)  VidaVa  Operation  consists  in  passing  a  steel  pin,  perforated  at  both 
ends,  below  the  veins  and  between  them  and  the  vas  deferens,  and  through  the 
same  apertures  a  silver  wire  above  the  veins,  and  between  them  and  the  skin; 
the  wire  is  threaded  through  the  perforations  at  each  end  of  the  pin,  which 
is  then  rotated  in  such  a  way  as  to  twist  the  wire  and  roll  up  and  firmly  com- 
press the  veins.  The  wire  is  twisted  more  and  more  tightly  each  day  until 
the  veins  are  cut  through  (usually  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  week), 
when  the  pin  and  wire  are  easily  withdrawn  together.  Bradley  has  simpli- 
fied this  method  by  passing  a  long  pin  ahove  and  then  bel/yw  the  veins,  thus 
compressing  them  as  in  the  "Aberdeen"  method  of  acupressure. 

(3.)  Lee's  Method  consists  in  passing  two  needles  beneath  the  veins,  and 
between  them  and  the  vas  deferens,  about  an  inch  apart — pressure  being 
then  made  by  means  of  elastic  bands  passed  over  the  extremities  of  the 
needles,    The  veins  which  are  thus  acupressed  at  two  points,  are  next  di- 
vided subcutaneously  between  the  needles,  which  may  oe  removed  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation.    Should  the  division  of  the  veins 
be  followed  by  bleeding,  which  may  happen  from  some  vessel  being  cut  that 
was  not  included  by  the  needles,  the  hemorrhage  can  be  readily  arrested  by 
the  introduction  of  a  third  needle — below  the  point  of  division  if  the  bleed- 
ing be  venous,  and  above,  if  it  be  of  an  arterial  character.     I  have  varied 
this  operation  by  acupressing  the  veins  between  hare-lip  pins  and  loops  of 
silver  wire  passed  suocutaneously.    Another  method,  recommended  by  the 
same  surgeon,  consists  in  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  scrotum,  compress- 
ing, dividing,  and  searing  with  a  hot  iron  the  afiected  veins,  and  finally 
closing  the  wound  with  a  carbolized  suture.    Bogue,  of  Chicago,  cuts  into 
the  scrotum  antiseptically,  and  ties  each  vein  separately  with  a  catgut 
ligature. 

(4.)  Wood^s  Method  is  an  ingenious  modification  of  Ricord's,  in  which  the 
veins  are  surrounded  subcutaneously  with  a  metallic  ligature;  the  ends  of 
the  ligature  pass  through  and  are  secured  to  a  light  spring,  by  the  action  of 
which  the  wire  is  constantly  drawn  tight.  Somewhat  similar  methods  are 
practised  by  Barwell,  and  by  Weir,  of  New  York.  Gould  surrounds  the 
veins  with  a  platinum  wire,  and  divides  them  with  the  galvanic  cautery. 

(5.)  Annandale's  Method  consists  in  excising  a  portion  of  the  enlarged 
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vein,  as  practised  by  Marshall  and  Steele  in  cases  of  varix  of  the  extremities ; 
hemorrhage  may  be  arrested  by  acupressure  as  in  Lee's  operation.  This 
mode  of  treatment  has  also  been  successfully  employed  by  Mr.  Howse. 
Rigaud  simply  exposes  the  vein  without  removing  any  portion  of  it. 

Fio.  647. 


Wood's  instrument  for  varicocele. 

These  operations  (of  which  Lee's  seems  to  me  upon  the  whole  the  best) 
are  all  attended  with  some  risk,  and  can  only  be  justifiable  in  exceptional 
cases. 

Sarcocele  and  Tumors  of  the  Testis. 

Sarcocele  is  a  general  term,  commonly  but  rather  unfortunately  applied 
to  all  solid  enlargements  of  the  testicle.  Surgeons  speak  of  several  varie- 
ties of  sarcocele,  as  the  simple,  the  tuberculous  or  scrofuhuSy  the  st/philitie, 
the  cystic,  and  the  malignant 

Simple  Sarcocele  is  the  chronic  enlargement  of  the  testis  which  results 
from  inflammation  of  the  organ.  The  affected  gland  is  moderately  increased 
in  size,  smooth  and  rather  hard  to  the  touch,  though  occasionally  semi-fluc- 
tuating in  parts,  and  somewhat  painful  and  tender;  the  cord  also  is,  in 
most  cases,  thickened  and  indurated.  When  cut  into,  the  testis  is  found  to 
be  infiltrated  with  lymph  in  various  stages  of  organization  or  fatty  degen- 
eraticm,  the  latter  condition  giving  the  appearance  of  yellowish  spots  which 
are  often  mistaken  for  tubercle.  Suppuration  occurs  in  some  cases,  and 
may  be  followed  by  hernia  of  the  testis.  Simple  or  inflammatory  sarcocele 
is  often  accompanied  with  efiTusion  into  the  tunica  vadnalis,  constituting 
HydrosarcoceU,  The  treatment  consists  in  strapping  the  testicle,  with  the 
occasional  application  of  a  few  leeches,  and  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
general  health ;  hernia  of  the  testis  b  to  be  treated  as  described  at  page  991. 

Tnbercnlons  Sarcocele. — A  deposit  of  true  tubercle  in  the  testis  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  less  common  affection  than  is  ordinarily  supposed,  many  of  the 
cases  which  are  called  tuberculous  sarcocele  being  really  instances  of  simple 
enlargement  from  chronic  inflammation,  occurring  in  persons  of  scrofu- 
lous diathesis.  True  tubercle  in  the  testis,  according  to  Carswell,  Curling, 
and  Salleron,  is  first  developed  as  an  intra-tubular  attection,  but,  according 
to  Rindfleisch,  Virchow,  ana  other  modem  pathologists,  originates  primarily 
in  the  interstitial  areolar  tissue. 

Causes, — The  causes  of  tuberculous  sarcocele  are  involved  in  some  ob- 
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acuritf.  It  is  ordinarily  said  to  follow  goDoirhtea  or  sexual  cxcees,  or  to  be 
due  to  Bome  traumatic  injury  of  the  part ;  but,  according  to  Salleron  (vho 
has  published  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  subject,  based  upon  an  analysis 
of  51  cases),  the  true  tuberculous  sarcocele  never  follows  these  afiections, 
which  are  common  causes  of  the  simple  sarcocele,  except  as  a  coincidence. 
His  theory  is  that  tubercle  is  deposited  in  the  testis  in  in&ncy,  as  a  mani- 
festation of  the  tuberculous  diatnesis,  but  that  the  afi^tion  is  not  called 
into  activity  until  after  the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  generative  organs 
become  Bubject  to  functional  excitement. 

Symptonu. — Tuberculous  sarcocele  commonly  begins  in  the  epididymiB, 
but  ultimately  involves  the  whole  teetis,  forming  a  large,  nodulated,  and 
usually  indolent  mass.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  enlamement  is  uniform, 
smooth,  and  semi-elastic.  In  the  nodulated  variety  of  the  disease,  one  or 
more  of  the  nodules  gradually  inflame  and  become  adherent  to  the  skin, 
abscesses  forming,  and  perhaps  leading  to  the  occurrence  of  Aingous  pro- 
trusions, or  hemiffi  of  the  testis,  and  tne  greater  part  of  the  gland  thus 
being,  in  some  instances,  gradually  extruded  from  tne  scrotum.  Botb  testi- 
cles are  usually  successively  involved. 

The  vasa  deferentia,  vesiculse  seminalee,  and  prostate,  are  often  similarly 
affected,  and  the  patient  may  present  evidences  of  phthisis,  or  of  scroiiilous 
disease  of  the  lymphatic  glands  or  other  organs.  The  afiection  may  be 
complicated  with  hydrocele. 

l^eatment. — The  treatment  consists  in  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general 
health,  in  regulation  of  the  diet,  and  in  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil, 
iron,  iodine,  etc.  The  patient  should  live  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
The  part  should  be  supported  in  a  well-fitting  suspensory  bandage,  and  ad- 
vantage may  be  derived  from  the  occasional  application  of  iodine,  or  of  local 
sedatives  if  there  be  much  cutaneous  inflammation.  Humphry  recommends 
that,  in  very  bad  cases,  the  sinuses  should  be  laid  open,  the  scrofulous  matter 
turned  out,  and  the  parts  stimulated  to  healthy  action  by  the  application  of 
nitrate  of  silver.  Vemeuil  recommends  the  actual  cautery.  Castration  can 
be  iustiflable  only  when  the  geo- 
Pio.  64B.  era!  health  is  evidently  su^ring 

from  the  drain  caused  by  the 
local  afiection. 

Syphilitic  Sarooeele,  in  botb 
of  ita  varieties,  has  alreadv  been 
described  (p.  460).  The'  treat- 
ment is  that  of  syphilis  in  general 
—  mercury  being  particularly 
applicable  in  the  early  or  "  in- 
terstitial," and  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  the  late  or  "gummy," 
form  of  the  disease. 

Cyrtio  Sarcocele.— This,  which 
was  called  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper 

_^^^ the  "Hydatid  Testis,"  tielongs  to 

CyidcBicocdc.  (B««fT)  the  _^6r(wyrf«!  variety  of  tumor 

(see  p.  483).  The  cysts  tbem- 
eelves  originate,  as  shown  by  Curling,  in  dilatations  of  the  tubes  of  the  refe 
leslU,  and  may  be  classified  according  to  the  nature  of  their  contents,  as  serous, 
sanguineous,  or  cutaneous  proliferous  cysts.  The  cystic  sarcocele  is  often 
associated  with  carHlaffinous  growths,  and  sometimes  with  sarcoma  or  atncer. 
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DUignoM. — Cystic  sarcocele  very  seldom  occurs  in  persons  under  twenty 
years  of  aee,  though  F.  H.  Gross  has  met  with  it  in  an  infant ;  it  may  com- 
monly be  distin^ished  from  hydrocele  (the  affection  with  which  it  is  most 
likely  to  be  confounded)  by  observing  its  shape,  which  is  globular  rather 
than  pyriform,  and  its  want  of  translucency  when  examined  with  transmitted 
light  From  malignant  sarcocele  it  may  be  distinguished  by  its  slower  growth, 
and  the  absence  of  glandular  implication  and  of  cachexia.  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  the  diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  puncturing  the  growth 
with  a  trocar  and  canula — ^when,  if  the  case  be  one  of  cystic  sarcocele,  a  few 
drops  of  serous  fluid  will  probably  be  evacuated  by  each  puncture,  from  the 
successive  opening  of  different  cysts— or  even  by  microscopical  examination 
after  removal. 

Treatment. — ^This  consists  in  castration,  which  may  be  performed  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  has  been  ascertained. 

Congenital  Dermoid  Cyst — ^Another  form  of  cystic  disease  of  the  testicle 
is  the  congenital  dermoid  cystl  which  usually  contains  bone,  teeth,  or  hair, 
and  is  believed  by  many  writers  to  be  an  example  of  the  malformation 
known  as  "  foetal  inclusion."  Cases  of  this  affection,  which  is  one  of  great 
rarity,  have  been  recorded  by  several  surgeons,  amone  others  by  Prof.  Van 
Buren,  of  New  York.  In  the  case  observed  by  this  distinguished  surgeon, 
the  patient,  a  child  2}  years  old,  had  been  treated  (for  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hydrocele)  by  the  establishment  of  a  seton,  which  led  to  much  sup- 
puration and  the  protrusion  of  a  large  fungous  mass.  The  treatment  consists 
in  castration,  unless,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  growth  be  entirely  external 
to  the  testicle,  when  excision  of  the  tumor  alone  would  be  sufficient. 

Other  Jon-malignant  Growths  are  occasionally  found  in  the  testicle,  as 
the  fibrouBj  fikro^ellular,  eartUaginaiu,  etc.  The  aiaonosie  from  the  simple 
and  syphilitic  forms  of  sarcocele,  with  which  alone  tney  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded, can  be  made  by  watching  the  effect  of  remedies,  which,  in  the  case 
of  tumor,  would  of  course  be  negative.  The  treatment  consists  in  castration. 
Fatty  tumors  have  been  observed  in  the  spermatic  cord,  from  which  situation 
they  may  be  removed  by  excision. 

Malignant  Saroooele,  if  careinomaiouSf  is  almost  always  of  the  encephaloid 
variety,  though  both  Bcirrhoue  and  melanotic  growths  have  been  occasionally 
met  with  in  this  organ.  Very  many  tumors  of  the  testis,  however,  which 
would  formerly  have  been  classed  under  the  head  of  encephaloid  cancer, 
are  by  modem  pathologists  described  as  sareomatcu  Another  variety  of 
malignant  growtn  met  with  in  the  testis  is  the  lymphadenoma,  which  has 
been  particularly  studied  by  Malassez,  Monod,  and  Terrillon.  It  usually 
affects  both  testes,  simultaneously  or  successively.  In  malignant  sarcocele, 
the  body  of  the  testis  is  usually  nrst  involved,  and  the  organ,  when  cut  into, 
exhibits  masses  of  a  medullary  character,  in  various  stages  of  growth  or 
degeneration,  often  mingled  with  cysts  or  cartilaginous  nodules.  The  affec- 
tion may  occur  at  any  age,  but  is  most  common  in  youth  and  early  adult  life. 

The  mmptoima  are  the  presence  of  a  rapidly  growing  solid  tumor — its 
growth  IS  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  other  form  of  sarcocele — the 
mass  being  smooth,  and  at  first  uniformly  firm  to  the  touch,  but  afterwards 
soft,  elastic,  and  semi-fluctuating  in  spots,  with  enlargement  of  the  scrotal 
veins,  and  ultimately  turgescence  and  thickening  of  the  cord.  The  deep 
iliac  and  lumbar  lymphatic  glands  are  involved  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  the  inguinal  glands  not  being  aflected  until  a  later  period.  The 
tunics  of  the  testis  become  very  much  distended  by  the  enlarging  tumor,  and 
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ultimately  give  way — when  the  growth  becomes  adherent  to  the  scrotum ; 
uiceratioD  tnen  follows,  and  allows  the  protFusion  of  a  iungouei  mass.  This 
stage  of  the  disease  is  comparatively  seldom  seen  at  the  preeent  day,  because 
the  nature  of  the  case  is  recogsized,  and  castration  resorted  to,  at  an  earlier 
period.  The  growth  la  attended  with  very  little  pain  at  any  time,  and  the 
general  health  of  the  patient  does  not  suffer  in  the  early  stage,  though 
cachexia  is  ultimately  developed.     One  testicle  only  is  commonly  affected. 

The  diagnoaU  &um  other  forms  of  sarcocele  can  usually  be  made  bv  ob- 
serving the  very  rapid  growth  of  the  tumor,  its  unilateral  character,  the 
enlargement  of  the  scrotal  veins,  and  the  want  of  benefit  from  treatment ; 
but  the  diagnosis  from  cystic  sarcocele  is  often  impossible  until  after  re- 
moval, and  even  then  without  careful  microscopical  examination.  From 
opaque  hydrocele  and  from  hfematocele,  malignant  sarcocele  may  be  di^ 
tinguished  by  observing  its  weight  and  the  sense  of  fluctuation  which  it 
afibrds  in  spots,  and,  if  necessary,  by  an  exploratory  incision ;  this  is  better 
than  puncture  with  a  trocar,  because,  as  pointed  out  by  Humphry,  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  flows  through  the  canula  from  an  encephaloid 
testicle  may  be  so  great  as  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  the  case  ia  one  of 
beematocele. 

The  prognotu  is  very  unfavorable,  death  commonly  taking  place  within 
two  years,  from  the  implication  of  the  deep-seated  glands,  and  from  the 
occurrence  of  secondarv  deposits  in  the  lungs  and  other  viscera. 

The  only  treaiment  which  offers  the  slightest  hope  of  benefit  is  castration, 
and  this  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  justifiable  only  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
affection,  Iwfore  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  glands  have  become  involved — a 
point  which  can  be  determined  by  careful  palpation  of  the  abdomen. 

Castration. — The  operation  of  castration,  or  removal  of  a  testicle,  is  thus 
performed :  The  part  having  been  shaved,  and  the  patient  etherized,  the 
surgeon  grasps  the  posterior  part 
Pio.  M9.  of  the  tumor  with  his  left  hand, 

BO  as  to  make  the  scrotum  tcn^ 
in  front;  a  longitudinal  inei^iion 
is  now  made  ^om  opposite  the 
position  of  the  external  abdom- 
inal ring  to  near  the  bottom  of 
thescrotum,  which  is  then  peeled 
off,  as  it  were,  by  a  few  strokes 
of  the  knife,  until  the  gland 
hangs  merely  by  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  division  of  the  cord 
is  the  most  important  part  of  tbe 
operation ;  this  may  be  coDTeni- 
ently  done  with  the  ^craneur,  but 
mar  beequalty  well  accomplisheti 
with  the  Knife — bleeding  in  the 
latter  case  being  prevented  by  pre- 
viously ligatiDgoracupreseing  the 
cord  ennuiMe;  or  the  cord  may  be 
firmly  held  by  an  assistant,  and 
its  arteries  tied  separately  after 
division.  The  precise  point  at 
which  tbe  cord  is  divided  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  excision  of  non-nmlig- 
nant  growths,  and  hence  the  surgeon  may,  if  it  be  found  more  convenient, 
secure  the  cord  before  completing  tbe  dissection  of  the  tumor.    In  castre- 
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tion  for  malignant  disease,  however,  it  is  important  to  cut  the  cord  at  as 
high  a  point  as  possible,  and  in  these  cases  it  is  therefore  better  to  dissect 
out  the  testicle,  and  carry  the  dissection  up  to  the  abdominal  ring — ^then 
transfixing  the  cord  with  a  double  ligature,  tying  it  in  two  halves,  and 
dividing  it  a  little  lower  down,  in  the  way  already  described.  It  is  some- 
times recommended  that  an  elliptical  portion  or  the  scrotum  should  be 
removed,  if  the  tumor  be  large;  out  the  skin  of  this  part  shrinks  so  much 
after  the  operation  that  such  a  course  can  rarely  be  necessary.  The  after- 
treatment  consists  in  simply  bringing  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  with 
or  without  stitches,  as  may  be  preferred,  and  in  applying  cold  water  dressing. 

Functional  Disorders  op  the  Male  Generative  Apparatus. 

Impotence  may  result  from  several  different  conditions,  of  which  some  are, 
while  others  are  not,  remediable. 

1.  Malformation  or  MuMlation  of  the  Genital  Organs  may  cause  impotence, 
occasionally  curable  by  operation  (see  page  981),  but  more  commonly  irre- 
mediable. 

2.  Debility  of  the  Nervous  Centres,  following  severe  illnesses,  or  attendant 
upon  diseases  in  which  the  general  nutrition  is  impaired,  may  render  the 
patient  temporarily  or  permanently  impotent.  The  treatmeitt  consists  in  the 
adoption  of  means  to  improve  the  general  health,  the  exhibition  of  tonics, 
such  as  iron,  quinia,  strychnia,  and  phosphorus,  sea-bathing,  etc. 

3.  Traumatic  or  other  Ledons  of  the  Cerebrospinal  Nervous  System, — 
Impotence  from  this  cause  is  commonly  permanent;  the  treatment  would  be 
that  of  the  particular  affection  to  which  the  impotence  was  due. 

4.  Temporary,  or  rather  imaginary,  impotence  may  arise  from  Mental 
Perturbation  or  Over-excitement,  This  condition  is  chiefly  met  with  in  first 
attempts  at  coitus,  whether  sanctioned  or  not  by  the  matrimonial  tie.  The 
affection  is,  I  believe,  never  permanent. 

5.  Morbid  Excitability  of  the  Genital  Organs,  attended  with  involuntary 
seminal  emissions  (speinnatorrhoea),  occasionally  gives  rise  to  impotence,  and 
is  a  very  intractable  affection,  simply  because  it  is  oilen  impos.sible  to  pre- 
vent the  continued  activity  of  the  causes  to  which  it  is  originally  due.  The 
commonest  cause  of  this  condition  is  probably  onanism;  though  it  may  also 
arise  from  premature  or  excessive  indulgence  in  venery — and  is  kept  up  by 
impure  habits  of  thought  or  conversation,  reading  obscene  books,  or  gloat- 
ing over  lascivious  pictures — while  in  its  milder  forms  it  may  originate  from 
irritation  of  neighboring  organs,  as  the  bladder  or  rectum. 

Seminal  Emissions  are  by  no  means  necessarily  a  sign  of  disease;  indeed, 
during  early  manhood,  an  occasional  discharge  of  spermatic  fluid  during 
sleep,  is  an  almost  unavoidable  attendant  up<m  virtuous  celibacy ;  but  when 
the  emissions  occur  in  the  day  as  well  at  night,  and  are  very  frequently 
repeated,  they  certainly  indicate  an  unnatural  state  of  debility  and  irrita- 
bility of  the  sexual  apparatus.  In  the  worst  cases  the  patient  is  rendered 
impotent,  by  the  emission  taking  place  without  any  or  with  such  slight  erec- 
tion that  penetration  is  impossible. 

Spermatorrhoea,  as  this  affection  is  called — rather  unfortunately,  for  the 
seminal  flux  is  a  mere  symptom — is  chiefly  met  with  between  the  periods  of 
puberty  and  early  adult  life,  and  is  most  common  in  young  men  of  feeble 
frame  and  of  sedentary  habits.  In  advanced  stages  the  patient's  general 
health  suffers,  and  he  often  falls  into  a  state  of  great  mental  depression.  At 
the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  ill  health  and 
various  nervous  affections,  such  as  epilepsy  or  insanity,  are  attributed  with- 
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out  sufficient  reason  to  morbid  excitability  of  the  genital  organs  and  to 
onanism — ^when  in  point  of  fact  the  supposed  causes  are  really  the  effects; 
physical  debility  often  exists  where  the  sexual  appetite  is  fully  if  not  inor- 
dinately developed,  and  an  excitable  disposition,  or  an  ill-balanced  mind, 
renders  its  possessor  less  able  to  resist  temptation,  and  more  apt  to  &11  into 
habits  at  which  the  moral  sense  revolts,  than  he  who  is  blessed  with  both  a 
healthy  body  and  a  healthy  mind.  The  frightful  pictures  drawn  by  Tissot, 
Alibert,  and  other  writers,  are  no  doubt  strictly  correct ;  but  the  unfortunate 
victims  whose  histories  they  narrate  were  not  insane  fi*om  onanism — they 
were  onanists  because  they  were  insane. 

The  diaffnosis  of  spermatorrhoea  from  chronic  prostatitis  (prostaiarrhcDd) 
is  readily  made  by  microscopic  examination  of  the  discharge  (see  page  937). 

The  treatment,  as  far  as  the  use  of  remedies  is  concerned,  consists  in  di- 
minishing the  irritability  of  the  genital  organs,  and  in  improving  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient.    The  food  should  be  abundant,  out  wholesome,  and 

Particular  care  snould  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  stomach  at  night;  aloo- 
olic  stimulants  and  spices  should,  as  a  rule,  be  avoided.  The  patient 
should  take  plenty  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  walking  being  better  than 
riding  or  driving,  as  the  motion  of  the  norse  or  carriage  sometimes  excites 
the  venereal  orgasm ;  he  should  sleep  on  a  hard  mattress — ^lyin^  on  either 
side  rather  than  on  the  back — and  should  not  be  too  warmly  covered. 
Tonics,  especially  iron,  quinia,  strychnia,  phosphorus,  and  occasionally  can- 
tharides,  may  be  administered  with  advantage,  while  cold  hip-baths,  the 
cold  douche  or  shower-bath,  and  sea-bathing  (u  this  can  be  procured)  will 
also  prove  of  service.  Bromide  of  potassium  may  be  riven  in  a  full  dose 
at  bedtime,  and  will  often  procure  sound  rest,  undisturbed  by  seminal  emis- 
sions ;  the  hydrate  of  chloral  has  been  recently  recommended  for  the  same 
purpose,  as  has  the  monobromide  of  camphor,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  VogeL  Nowat- 
schek  speaks  favorably  of  hypodermic  injections  of  atropia.  The  application 
of  nitrate  of  silver  in  substance  or  solution  (gr.  xx-xl  to  fSj)  to  the  prostatic 
and  bulbous  portions  of  the  urethra,  may  be  of  service  in  cases  in  which  these 
parts  are  found  by  external  pressure  to  be  morbidly  sensitive;  the  applica- 
tion may  be  made  with  a  porte-caustique  or  syringe-catheter  (as  in  cases  of 
chronic  prostatitis),  and  may  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  ten  days  or  two 
weeks.  Cold,  applied  as  recommended  by  Wintemitz  (p.  937),  may  be  of 
use  in  some  cases. 

The  course  of  treatment  above  described  is  addressed  to  the  morbidly 
irritable  condition  of  the  genital  organs,  and  may  be  employed  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  provided  that  the  causes  of  that  condition  have  ceased 
to  act,  or  can  be  removed.  In  cases  originating  in  irritation  of  neighboring 
parts — as  from  hemorrhoids,  from  the  presence  of  ascarides,  or  from  an 
abnormal  condition  of  the  urine — ^this  can  be  readily  done;  but  when  the 
unnatural  irritability  of  the  generative  apparatus  is  kept  up  by  constant 
excitation  of  the  part,  whether  physical  or  mental,  the  prognosis  is  less 
favorable,  because  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  more  difficult  Chastity  in 
thought  as  well  as  deed  is  necessary  to  insure  recovery ;  but  to  attain  this 
grace  requires  a  prolonged  struggle  with  temptation,  which  needs  all  the 
patient's  fortitude  and  resolution.  The  treatment  in  these  cases  must  be 
more  moral  than  physical,  and  even  when  a  purely  physical  cause,  such  as 
onanism,  is  to  be  dealt  with,  surgery  offers  remedies  or  but  doubtful  efficacy ; 
the  application  of  blisters  to  the  penis,  or  the  operation  of  circumcision,  may 
be  of  use  in  compelling  at  least  a  suspension  of^a  bad  habit;  but  the  benefit 
will  be  evanescent,  unless  the  moral  nature  of  the  patient  can  be  reached  in 
the  interval.  In  their  despair  at  continual  relapses,  victims  of  onanism 
have,  it  is  said,  occasionally  made  Abelards  of  themselves,  with  the  hope 
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that  they  would  thus  effectually  banish  temptation;  and  surgeons,  even, 
have  been  induced  to  castrate  their  patients,  in  obedience  to  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  the  latter.  The  operation  has,  however,  in  the  large  majority 
of  cases,  proved  as  unsuccessful  as  it  is  unphilosophical ;  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  testes  are  particularly  at  fault,  and  the  disease  is  in  all 
cases  more  of  the  mind  than  of  the  body ;  moreover,  the  gain  to  the  moral 
nature  of  the  individual  is  not  in  cowardlv  fleeing  from,  but  in  manfully 
resisting,  temptation.  The  benefit  which  has  been  apparently  derived,  in 
some  instances,  from  this  heroic  mode  of  treatment,  has  been,  in  all  proba- 
bUitv,  such  merely  as  might  have  been  obtained  from  any  great  and  sudden 
shock  to  the  nervous  system. 

The  surgeon  is  occasionally  called  upon  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  an 
individual,  who  has  suffered  from  frequent  seminal  emissions,  and  who, 
perhaps,  fears  that  he  is  in  consequence  impotent,  may  properly  enter  into 
matrimonial  engagements.  The  question  is  rather  a  delicate  one,  and  no 
rule  can,  of  course,  be  given  which  would  be  of  universal  application ;  but 
it  may  probably  be  safely  said  that,  though,  if  undertaken  merely  with  the 
selfish  hope  of  effecting  a  cure  for  himself,  without  regard  for  the  happiness 
of  his  partner,  marriage  will,  in  all  probability,  disappoint  the  man's  expec- 
tations, yet  the  happy  circumstances  of  a  union  founded  on  mutual  prefer- 
ence and  pure  affection  will  offer  the  very  best  prospects  of  recovery. 

Sterility  in  the  male  may  exist  in  connection  with  impotence,  or  inde- 
pendently. It  most  frequently  arises  from  some  local  source  of  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  the  spermatozoa — as  from  induration  and  thickening  of 
the  globus  minor  as  the  result  of  epididymitis,  or  from  urethral  stricture — 
but  may  also  depend  upon  retention  of  the  testes  within  the  abdominal 
cavity,  upon  absence  of  spermatozoa  from  the  semen,  or  upon  obscure 
changes  in  the  chemical  constitution  of  that  fluid,  the  nature  of  which  is 
not  very  well  understood.  The  only  hope  of  cure  would  be  in  the  removal 
of  any  disease  of  the  genito-urinary  apparatus  which  might  be  detected. 
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The  limits  of  this  volume  will  merely  admit  of  a  brief  reference  to  those 
diseases  of  the  Female  Generative  Apparatus  which  require  operative,  or 
distindively  surgical  treatment;  nor  is  a  more  extended  account  of  these 
affections  here  necessary,  for  the  whole  subject  properly  belongs  to  the 
domain  of  Gynflecoloey,  and  is  ably  discussed  in  the  numerous  valuable 
works  on  Diseases  of  Women  which  are  now  accessible  to  the  student. 

Malformations. 

The  external  genitals  are  subject  to  various  malformations  of  very  differ- 
ent degrees  of  severity. 

Imperforate  Vnlya. — ^This,  which  is  the  slightest  form  of  imperforate 
vagina,  consists  in  a  congenital  occlusion  of  the  vagina  at  or  just  in  front  of 
the  nymphie.  The  septum  is  at  first  very  delicate,  and,  if  the  condition  is 
recognized  soon  after  birth,  can  be  readily  ruptured  by  simply  separating 
the  parts  with  the  thumbs,  one  placed  upon  each  of  the  labia  majora,  or 
may  be  torn  across  with  a  probe  or  director,  a  strip  of  oiled  lint  being  inter- 
posed to  prevent  reunion.  At  a  later  period  a  little  dissection  with  the  scalpel 
may  be  required,  but  the  affection  is  always  readily  amenable  to  treatment. 
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Adhesion  of  the  Vulva  is  a  condition  precisely  similar  to  the  above,  except 
that  it  is  not  congenital,  but  arises  from  adhesion  of  the  opposing  surfaces 
of  mucous  membrane,  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action.  The  treatment 
consists  in  dissecting  through  the  obstruction,  and  preventing  its  recurrence 
by  the  introduction  of  a  tent. 

Imperforate  Hymen. — The  hymen  may  be  partially  perforate,  or  completely 
imperforate. 

1.  Partially  perforate  hymen  allows  the  escape  of  the  menstrual  fluid,  but 
interferes  with  sexual  intercourse — the  thickness  and  rigidity  of  the  mem* 
brane  preventing  penetration.  In  some  instances  pre^ancy  has  occurred 
in  spite  of  this  obstacle,  and  the  condition  of  parts  has  been  first  recognized 
from  the  effect  of  the  dense  hymen  in  hindering  parturition,  by  arresting 
the  passage  of  the  foetal  head.  The  treatment  of  partially  perforate  hymen 
consists  simply  in  incising  the  part  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  dilauttion 
being  completed  by  means  of  a  sponge-tent  or  bougie. 

2.  Imperforate  hymen  is  a  much  more  serious  condition.  If  it  were  recog- 
nized before  the  age  of  puberty,  it  could  be  readily  remedied  bv  making  a 
crucial  incision,  and  by  excising  the  flaps  which  would  thus  be  formed ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  malformation  is  seldom  discovered  until  menstrua- 
tion has  repeatedly  occurred,  and  until  the  vagina  and  uterus  have  become 
distended,  sometimes  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  accumulating  secretion — 
forming  a  large,  elastic,  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  hypogastrium.  The  ope- 
ration for  the  relief  of  this  condition  is  easily  and  quickly  performed,  but  is 
not  unfrequently  followed  by  serious  and  even  fatal  consequences.  Death 
may  result  from  endometritis  and  septicaemia,  due  to  decomposition  of  the 
uterine  contents ;  or  from  peritonitis,  due  to  the  escape  of  blood  through  a 
laceration  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  or  even  through  their  natural  oriiicesi, 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  To  prevent  these  accidents,  it  is  recommended 
by  Bernutz  and  Goupil  that  the  hymen  should  be  punctured  with  a  small 
trocar  and  canula,  a  piece  of  tubing  being  attached  to  the  latter,  so  that  the 
contents  of  the  uterus  shall  slowly  drain  away.  The  puncture  should  be 
made  eight  or  ten  days  after  a  menstrual  period,  and  no  pressure  should  be 
made  upon  the  abdomen  during  the  process  of  evacuation. 

• 

Imperforate  Vagina. — This  may  vary  in  degree  from  the  slight  afiection 
already  referred  to  as  imperforate  vulva,  up  to  complete  absence  of  the 
vagina,  accompanied,  perhaps,  with  absence  or  imperfect  development  of  the 
uterus.  By  simultaneous  exploration  with  a  sound  in  the  bladder  and  a 
finger  in  the  rectum,  the  thickness  of  tissue  between  those  parts  can  be  esti- 
mated, and,  if  it  be  such  as  to  render  the  existence  of  the  uterus  and  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  tolerably  certain,  an  effort  may  be  properly  made  to  reach 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube  during  early  childhood,  when  operations  on  thcs^.^ 
organs  are  less  dangerous  than  in  adult  life.  If,  however,  the  bladder  and 
rectum  be  in  such  close  contact  as  to  render  the  existence  of  a  uterus  doubt- 
ful, it  will  be  proper  to  wait  until  the  period  of  puberty,  when  the  nature  of 
the  case  will  probably  become  more  evident.  In  many  instances  the  exist- 
ence of  malformation  is  not  suspected  until  after  puberty,  when  the  attention 
of  the  patient  and  of  her  friends  is  aroused  by  the  non-appearance  of  the 
menses,  although  the  menstrual  molimen  may  recur  at  regular  intervals. 

The  treatment  to  be  pursued  under  such  circumstances  is  a  matter  worthy 
of  the  gravest  consideration.  Any  operation  in  such  a  case  will  be  attended 
with  considerable  risk,  and  yet  if  the  womb  is  becoming  every  month  more 
and  more  distended  with  menstrual  fluid,  an  operation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary— for  while  unrelieved  the  patient  is  in  constant  danger  of  peritonitia 
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(from  leakage  backwards  through  the  Fallopian  tubes),  or  even  of  rupture 
of  the  uterus.  The  treatment  of  imperforate  vagina  varies  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  uterus. 

(1.)  If  the  presence  of  an  eloMie  fluctuating  tumor  in  the  region  of  the 
uterus,  perceptible  by  rectal  exploration  and  by  abdominal  palpation,  shows 
that  there  is  an  accumulation  of  menstrual  fluid  in  the  womb,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  proprietv  of  an  operation.  It  has  been  proposed  to 
evacuate  the  uterine  contents  by  puncture  with  a  trocar  and  canula  through 
the  rectum,  but,  beside  the  risk  of  wounding  the  peritoneum  in  such  an 
operation,  the  relief  would  probably  be  but  temporary,  and  re-accumulation 
would  occur.  Hence,  it  is  better  in  such  a  case  to  attempt  the  formation  of 
a  vagina,  by  placing  the  patient  in  the  lithotomy  position,  and,  after  making 
a  small  transverse  mcision,  working  cautiously  upwards  with  the  finger  and 
handle  of  the  knife  in  the  septum  between  the  oowel  and  urethra  (taking 
care  not  to  open  either  of  these),  and  guiding  the  dissection  by  keeping  a 
sound  in  the  bladder,  and  a  finger  in  the  rectum.  When  the  sac  containing 
the  menstrual  fluid  is  reached,  it  should  be  opened  through  a  speculum  with 
a  small  trocar,  with  the  same  precautions  as  in  the  case  of  imperforate 
hymen.  The  size  of  the  newly-formed  vagina  must  be  subsequently  main- 
tained by  the  use  of  a  bougie.  In  Amussat's  method,  which  is  preferred  in 
these  cases  by  Bemutz  and  Goupil,  the  knife  is  dispensed  wiUi  altogether, 
and  the  vagina  formed  by  simply  stretching  the  vulvar  mucous  membrane 
and  pushing  apart  the  rectum  and  urethra  with  the  fingers;  the  operation 
occupies  several  dajs,  dilatation  being  maintained  in  the  intervals  between 
the  sittings  by  the  introduction  of  tents.  Le  Fort  has  reported  a  remarka- 
ble case,  in  which  he  formed  a  vagina  by  passing  a  weak  galvanic  current 
through  the  parts  every  night  for  a  month;  the  negative  pole  was  applied 
to  the  seat  of  occlusion  and  the  positive  pole  to  the  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  current  used  was  at  no  time  so  strong  as  to  inconvenience  the 
patient. 

(2.)  If  there  be  no  uterine  tumor,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  more  doubt- 
ful. The  menstrual  molimen,  it  must  be  remembered,  depends  upon  the 
ovaries,  and  not  upon  the  uterus ;  and  a  patient  may  sufler  intensely  at 
every  monthly  period,  while  having  no  womb,  or  at  least  none  capable  of 
menstruating,  and  therefore  no  menstrual  accumulation.  If  in  a  case  of 
this  kind  it  be  ascertained  by  carefiil  rectal  exploration,  conjoined  with 
abdominal  palpation,  that  there  is  a  well-formed  womb — even  though  not 
distended — an  operation  such  as  was  described  in  the  last  section  might  be 
justifiable,  though  full  of  danger  from  the  risk  of  opening  the  peritoneal 
cavity.  If,  however,  it  be  found  that  there  is  no  womb,  or  merely  a  rudi- 
mentary uterus  (as  in  a  case  under  my  care  at  the  Episcopal  Hospital),  no 
operation  whatever  should  be  performed.  A  good  deal  is  sometimes  said 
in  these  cases  about  fitting  a  young  woman  for  matrimony,  enabling  her  to 
be  a  wife,  etc. — but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  woman  to  whom  nature  has  denied  a 
womb  can  never  be  adapted  for  marriage,  though  she  may  be  fitted  for 
prostitution.  The  surgeon *s  art  may,  indeed,  enable  her  to  be  a  man's  mis- 
tress, but  can  never  fit  her  to  be  his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  children. 
Prof.  Gross  speaks  none  too  strongly  when  he  says  that,  in  such  cases, 
"nothing  is  to  be  done  .  .  .  ;  the  woman  is  impotent,  and  therefore  dis- 
qualified for  marriage." 

Non-Conaenital  Obliteration  of  the  Vagina  results  from  adhesion  of  the 
vaginal  walls  afler  sloughing  or  severe  inflammation ;  it  is  most  common  in 
married  women  afler  labor,  but  may  occur  in  young  girls  or  children.  The 
diagnosis  from  congenital  absence  of  the  vagina  can  be  readily  made  by 
simultaneous  rectal  and  vesical  exploration,  which  will,  in  a  case  of  non- 
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congenital  obliteration,  reveal  the  existence  of  a  dense  septum,  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness — whereas,  in  a  case  of  imperforate 
vagina,  the  instrument  in  the  bladder  and  the  finger  in  the  rectum  seem 
almost  to  be  in  apposition,  and  are  evidently  separated  by  a  very  thin  layer 
of  tissue.  The  trecUment  of  the  affection  now  under  consideration  oonaiBts  in 
endeavoring  to  re-establish  the  canal,  bv  cautious  dissection  between  the 
urethra  and  rectum  in  the  way  already  mentioned.  The  operation  is 
attended  with  a  great  deal  of  danger,  but  is  the  only  resource — and  becomes 
imperatively  necessary  when  the  uterus  is  distended  by  the  menstrual  accu- 
mulation. 


Double  Vagina. — In  many  cases  this  condition  requires  no  treatment, 
and  may  be  looked  upon  as  merely  a  physiological  curiosity.  Should,  how- 
ever, it  become  necessary  to  divide  the  vaginal  septum,  this  may  be  readily 
done  with  blunt-pointed  scissors,  adhesion  of  the  cut  surfaces  being  pre- 
vented by  the  introduction  of  a  strip  of  oiled  lint,  and  cleanliness  secured 
by  the  frequent  use  of  detergent  injections. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Vulva. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Labia  M^jora  is  usually  an  inflammatory  condition, 
depending,  as  in  the  case  of  the  lips,  upon  the  presence  of  a  fissure  or  exco- 
riation, and  slowly  disappearing  when  that  is  healed. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Labia  Minora  is  occasionally  met  with,  reBembline 
anatomically  what  has  been  described  as  the  "  fibro-cellular  out-growth. 
In  warm  climates  this  condition  is  comparatively  common,  and  in  some 
localities  is  said  to  be  almost  universal.  The  treabnenty  when  the  hypertro- 
phy increases  so  much  as  to  produce  annoyance,  consists  in  excision ;  this 
operation  is  sometimes  attendea  with  a  good  deal  of  hemorrhage,  which  may 
be  conveniently  arrested,  as  advised  by  Hutchinson,  by  transfixing  the  base 
of  the  labium  with  harelip  pins  and  applying  figure  of  8  ligatures,  so  as  to 
acupress  the  pedicle,  as  it  were,  en  masse. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  Clitoris  is  usually,  I  believe,  the  result  of  constitu- 
tional syphilis.  The  organ  sometimes  attains  a  very  large  size,  and  pro- 
duces a  great  deal  of  irritation,  requiring  excision,  which  may  be  performed 
either  with  the  knife  or  with  the  ^cnueur.  The  bleeding  in  this  operation 
may  be  quite  profuse,  and  may  possibly  require  the  application  of  the  actual 
cautery. 

Excision  of  the  Clitoris^  or  ClUoridectomy,  has  been  most  unphiloeophically 
proposed  and  practised  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of  epilepsy  and  msanity.  The 
operation  has  been  forcibly  and  properly  condemned  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  profession. 

VegetationB,  the  so-called  venereal  warts,  are  often  seen  upon  the  vulvm, 
and  require  extirpation  with  the  knife  or  scissors. 

Tumors  of  various  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  labia,  the  most  common  be- 
ing the  cystic  tumor,  though  fatty,  fibrous,  and  vascular  growths  are  also 
met  with  in  this  situation.  Two  kinds  of  cyst  are  met  with  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  labium ;  one  consists  in  a  dilatation  of  Cowper's  gland,  and  w 
curable  by  making  a  simple  incision,  and  stuffing  the  cavity  with  lint,  while 
the  other  is  a  serous  cyst,  which  is  developed  in  the  labium  itself,  and  some- 
times attains  a  very  large  size.    The  treatment  of  the  latter  oonsistB  in  ex- 
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cisioD,  the  operation  requiring  a  rather  troublesome  dissection,  and  being 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  bleeding,  which  can,  however,  always  be 
checked  by  pressure  and  the  use  of  a  T  bandage.  Fibrtms  and  fatly  tumors 
of  the  labium  also  require  excision,  while  9um  in  this  part  may  be  conve- 
niently treated  by  ligation. 

Hydrocele  of  the  Canal  of  Hnck  is  a  rare  affection,  which  was  referred  to 
in  speaking  of  pudendal  hernia  (page  829).  The  treatment  consists  in  the 
formation  of  a  seton,  or  in  the  injection  of  iodine. 

Malignant  Disease  of  the  External  (Genitals  may  be  primary — in  which 
case  it  is  usually  epitheliamaiotis — or  secondary  to  cancer  of  the  vagina  or 
uterus,  either  of  the  scirrhous  or  encephalmd  variety.  The  vulva  is  also, 
sometimes,  the  seat  of  rodent  ulcer.  The  sole  treatment  for  any  of  these 
affections  is  excision,  which  is,  however,  only  justifiable  when  the  disease  is 
so  limited  as  to  admit  of  complete  extirpation. 

Vulvitis,  in  whatever  way  arising,  presents  the  same  symptoms,  and  de- 
mands the  same  treatment,  as  when  oi  gonorrhceal  origin,     (oee  page  438.) 

Homa  Pndendi  has  already  been  referred  to  at  page  401. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Vagina. 

The  Speculum  is  an  instrument  constantly  required  for  exploration  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina  and  the  cervix  uteri.  For  ordinary  purposes,  the 
best  instruments  are  the  simple  cylindrical  speculum  made  of  glass,  coated 
like  a  mirror  with  quicksilver  or  tinfoil,  and  covered  with  India-rubber  (Fig. 
550),  and  the  bivalve  speculum,  of  which  the  best  form  is  that  known  as 
Cusco's  (Fig.  551).     For  special  cases,  other  instruments  may  be  required, 

Pia.  550.  Pig.  651. 


Cylindrical  »p«culum.  Cusco's  §peculum. 

fiuch  as  the  duck-billed  nyeeidum  (Fig.  531),  either  in  its  original  form,  or 
with  the  ingenious  modifications  of  Emmet,  Fallen,  Thomas,  Fryer,  and 
others;  Thomas's  telcJicopic  speculum;  Ellis's  expanding  speculum;  or  the 
somewhat  similar  ingenious  contrivances  of  Dr.  Albert  11.  Smith  and  Dr. 
J.  S.  Hough,  of  this  city.    Barnes  highly  commends  Neugebauer*s  speculum, 
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which  combines  the  features  of  both  the  bivalve  and  the  duck-billed  in- 
struments. 

The  speculum  should  always  be  introduced  (well  wanned  and  oiled)  under 
cover  of  the  patient's  garments  or  bedclothes,  without  any  exposure  of  the 
person.  For  ordinary  examinations,  the  obstetric  position  on  the  left  side 
will  be  satisfactory,  but  for  the  application  of  caustics,  removal  of  polypi, 
etc.,  it  will  usually  be  more  convenient  to  place  the  patient  on  her  back, 
with  the  lower  limbs  separated  and  supported  upon  chairs.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  speculum  may  be  conveniently  effected  by  separating  the  vaginal 
walls  with  the  fore  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  and  slipping  in  the 
instrument  beneath  and  between  them. 

Fainftil  Ulcer  or  Fissure  of  the  Vagina. — This  affection  is  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  painful  ulcer  of  the  rectum  or  anus,  and  requires  precisely  simi- 
lar treatment.     (See  page  851.) 

Polypoid  Orowths,  belonging  to  the  class  of  fibro-cellular  tumors,  are  oc- 
casionally met  with  in  the  vagina,  and  may  be  treated  by  avulsion  ( if  the 
pedicle  is  very  small),  ligation,  the  icraseur,  or  the  wire  loop  and  galvanic 
cautery. 

Cystic  and  other  Tnmors  in  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  to  be  treate<l  a$ 
similar  affections  of  the  vulva.  Cancer  of  the  vagina  seldom  admits  of 
oi)erative  interference. 

Prolapsus  of  either  the  front  or  back  wall  of  the  vagina,  may  take  place, 
constituting,  in  the  former  case,  a  variety  of  hernia  of  the  bladder  or  urethra 
{cystocele,  urethrocele) ^  and,  in  the  latter  case,  a  similar  condition  of  the  rec- 
tum (rectocele).  In  most  instances,  sufficient  relief  may  be  afforde<i  by  the 
use  of  a  suitable  pessary  or  bandage,  but  occasionally  a  more  radical  meas- 
ure may  be  required ;  this  may,  in  a  case  of  cystocele  or  rectocele,  con:«i^t 
in  denuding  a  circular  strip  of  the  vagina  near  its  orifice,  and  brinpn^  the 
sides  together  with  sutures,  so  as  to  obtain  adhesion  of  the  labia  niajora  for 
the  lower  three-fourths  of  their  extent;  or,  if  the  case  be  complicated  with 
prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  in  denuding  a  longitudinal  strip  on  either  side  of  the 
vagina  (or,  which  is  better,  a  broad  triangular  space  on  the  posterior  wall  of 
the  canal),  and  then  bringing  the  raw  surfaces  together,  so  as  to  reduce  the 
calibre  of  the  vagina  through  its  entire  length.  The  former o|)eration  is  kn*  »ikii 

as  Epmorrhaphy,  and  the  latter  as  Ely- 
Fio.  652.  trorrhaphy.     Epmorrhaphy    has    hem 

modified  by  J.  Bell  by  eplitting  intend 
of  paring  the  labia,  as  in  Langenbeck> 
andCollis*s  operations  for  vesictwaginal 

fistula.     Thomas  has  modifie<i  the  ope- 

"c.T(£j>w«.-co.  ration  of  elytrarrhaphy  by  separating  the 

Th'omas's  clamp  for  cly trorrhaphy.  ^^J^^  of  the  Vagiuai  wall  by  a  SubcuU- 

neous,  or  rather  submucous,  procedun*. 
then  clamping  the  separated  tissue  with  the  instrument  shown  in  Fig.  .V>*j, 
and  cutting  off  the  part  which  protrudes.  Schroeder  and  B.  F.  I>aw^>n 
treat  cystocele  by  denuding  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina  and  hringintr 
the  j)arts  together  with  sutures,  the  latter  surgeon  folding  the  vesictil  wall 
upon  itself  by  pressure  with  a  sound,  so  as  to  bring  the  side*  of  the  raw 
surface  into  close  apposition.  The  treatment  of  urethrocele  has  already  been 
referred  to  at  page  952. 
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Vagmismiu  is  the  name  given  by  Sims  to  an  affection  which  consists  in  a 
hypcrsesthetic  condition  of  the  nerves  distributed  to  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane  at  the  position  of  the  hymen,  leading  to  a  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  vaginte  muscle,  which  renders  coitus  intensely  painful,  and, 
indeed,  usually  impossible,  and  thus  practically  makes  the  patient  sterile. 
The  spasm  of  the  sphincter  may  be  elicited  by  the  slightest  touch  of  the 
finger,  or  even  of  a  camel's-hair  brush.  Vaginismus  may  be  an  idiopathic 
afiection  occurring  in  persons  of  a  hysterical  temperament,  or  may  be  due 
to  some  local  cause,  sucn  as  fissure  of  the  vagina  or  rectum,  papillary  tumor 
of  the  meatus,  inflammation  of  the  womb  or  vagina,  eczema  or  prurigo  of 
the  vulva,  neuralgic  tumors,  etc.  The  treatment  consists  in  removing  the 
cause,  if  this  can  be  ascertained,  and  in  the  administration  of  tonics,  and 
the  use  of  sedatives,  iodoform  being  specially  recommended  by  Tarnier. 
Attempts  may  be  made  to  relieve  the  spasm  by  the  use  of  vaginal  dilators, 
or,  if  necessary,  by  a  resort  to  operative  treatment.  The  simplest  operation 
for  vaginismus  consists  in  sudden  dilatation  or  partial  rupture  of  the  sphinc- 
ter vaginse  muscle,  effected  by  introducing  the  thumbs  and  forcibly  separa- 
ting them  (the  patient  being  etherized),  as  in  Recamier's  and  Van  Buren's 
method  of  treating  fissure  of  the  anus.  If  this  fail,  the  remains  of  the  hy- 
men may  be  excised,  and  the  sphincter  partially  divided  by  a  deep  incision 
on  either  side  of  the  perineal  raphe  (as  recommended  by  Sims),  or  the  pudic 
nerve  may  be  cut — by  direct  incision,  as  originally  recommended  by  Bums 
— or  subcutaneously,  as  preferred  by  Simpson.  These  operations  sometimes 
afford  only  temporary  relief,  and  the  constitutional  treatment  appropriate 
to  neuralgia  must  therefore  not  be  neglected  after  their  employment. 

Surgical  Diseases  of  the  Uterus. 

FibronB  or  Fibro-Muscolar  Tnmors  (  Uterine  Fibroids,  Myomata), — These, 
which  are  the  most  common  of  the  uterine  tumors,  may  occupy  any  portion 
of  the  structure  of  the  womb.  They  may  project  on  the  outer  surface  of 
the  organ  beneath  its  peritoneal  investment ;  may  grow  inwards,  filling  the 
uterine  cavity,  and  perhaps  descending  through  the  vagina  and  protruding 
between  the  labia ;  or  may  be  developed  in  the  midst  of  the  uterine  wall. 
They  are  classified  according  to  their  situation  into  subserous  or  sub-peri- 
toneal ;  submucous ;  and  interstitial  or  intcrmural  fibroids.  They  are  but 
loosely  attached  to  the  surrounding  tissues,  and  sometimes  attain  a  very 
large  size.  In  the  majority  of  cases  palliative  treatment  only  is  required ; 
an<l  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  uterine  fibroids  seem  to  disappear 
spontaneously  in  some  instances ;  or  may  become  detached,  and  may  be  ex- 
pelled by  the  contractions  of  the  womb.  The  most  promising  mode  of  treat- 
ment is,  I  think,  the  hypodermic  use  of  ergot  or  ergotin,  as  recommended 
by  Hildebrandt,  Scanzoni,  and  Keating,  of  this  city ;  my  own  exi)erience 
with  this  remedy,  though  limited,  confirms,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  favorable 
reports  of  those  gentlemen.  The  following  formula  will  be  found  satisfac- 
tory :  B.  Ext.  ergot,  fluid,  fjiss;  Glycerinae,  fjj;  Aquie,  fjij.  M.  Twenty 
minims  to  be  injected  once  daily  in  the  hypogastric  region. 

In  cases  of  submucous  fibroids,  ejrcimon  or  avuUiofi  may  be  practised,  a 
convenient  instrument  for  the  purpose  being  the  "serrated  scoop  or  "sj)oon- 
saw,"  devised  by  Thomas ;  but  it'  the  growth  be  attached  by  a  somewhat 
narrow  pedicle  (constituting  the  fibrous  polyptis  of  the  uterus),  it  will  usually 
be  better  to  remove  the  tumor  by  means  of  the  ecraseur,  for  the  chain  of 
which  a  wire  rope  may  be  substituted,  as  recommended  by  Braxton  Hicks, 
or  a  steel  wire,  as  preferred  by  Kidd,  of  Dublin.  The  rerasetir  may  be  ap- 
plied by  the  aid  of  the  ingenious  " porte-chaine  "  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims ;  or  the 
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simpler  form  of  instrument  devised  by  Dr.  Emmet,  may  be  substituted ;  o 
a  ligature  may  be  first  thrown  around  the  pedicle  with  a  double  canula,  ant 
the  chain  of  the  icnueur  subsequently  drawn  into  place.  The  operatioi 
may  be  facilitated  by  seizing  the  part  to  be  removed  with  shouldered  tena< 

Fio.  653. 


ula  which  may  then  be  fixed  in  a  handle,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Smith, 
of  this  city. 

In  the  case  of  irderditial  growths,  eniLdmiion  has  been  resorted  to  by 
AmuEsat,  Atlee,  Fordyce  Barker,  Thomas,  and  others.  The  operation  con- 
sists in  dilating  or  incising  the  cervix  uteri,  laying  bare  the  tumor  by  cutting 
through  its  capsule,  and  then  turning  it  out  of  its  bed  with  the  fingei^. 
Thomas's  "spoon-saw,"  or  other  suitable  instrument.  This  procedure  has  not 
unfrequcntly  proved  fatal,  from  hemorrhage,  peritonitis,  or  pyaemia,  and. 
though  doubtless  justifiable  in  exceptional  cases,  cannot,  in  my  judgment, 
be  recommended  as  a  general  mode  of  treatment.  A  similar  opinion  is  ex- 
pressed by  Pozzi,  who  nas  collected  64  cases  of  this  operation,  16  of  which 
terminated  fiitally. 

Mr,  I.  Baker  Brown  has  modified  this  operation  by  simply  incising  the 
tumor,  or  even  the  mouth  and  neck  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  de«n>y  the 
vitality  of  the  growth,  and  promote  its  expulsion  by  sloughing.  Acconling 
to  Braxton  Hicks,  an  intermural  fibroid  may  sometimes  be  connrted  into 
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a  polypus  by  the  admmistration  of  ergot,  Emmet  advises  frequent  traction 
upon  the  tumor  with  tenacula  or  forceps,  so  as  to  excite  contraction  in  the 
uterus,  and  thus  promote  enucleation  and  guard  against  hemorrhage. 

Subgerout  uterine  fihroids  have,  in  a  numher  of  instances,  heen  removed 
by  abdominal  section,  the  operation  sometimes  involving  the  extirpation  of 
the  entire  uterus  and  both  ovaries  (see  page  872).  This  mode  of  treatment 
under  any  circumstances  is  replete  with  danger,  and  can  only  be  justifiable 
in  exceptional  cases.  The  statistics  of  the  procedure  have  been  investigated 
by  several  writers,  the  most  recent  being  Pozzi,  who  finds  that  119  cases. 


inc-)u<ling  those  collected  by  Bouth,  Koeherle,  Catemault,  and  P^an  and 
Urdy,  gave  77  deaths,  a  mortality  of  nearly  65  per  cent.  Dr.  Sutton  has 
removed  a  subserous  fibroid  through  au  iuci^iun  in  the  poeterior  wall  of  the 
vagina,  hut  the  patient  died  in  six  hours.  Dre.  Kimball  and  Cutter  have 
met  with  some  success  from  the  use  of  galvano-puncture  in  these  cases. 

Fibro^itio  Tnmort  of  the  Utonu  have  been  particularlv  studied  in  this 
country  by  C.  C.  Lee,  Atlcc,  Peaslee,  and  Thomas.  Thev  nave  oflen  been 
mistaken  for  ovarian  cysU  (see  page  flli;>).  Only  palliative  treatment  is  as 
a  rule  to  be  recommended. 

Polypi  of  the  Utenu  usually  belong  to  the  Jihro-eellular  or  myxomatout 
varieties  of  tumor,  and  are  uflcn  very  vascular,  and  accompanied  with  an 
increaHed  development  of  the  elandular  structures  of  the  uart.  The  hard 
or  jibroxu  polypus,  a  variety  of  the  uterine  fibroid,  has  alreaay  been  referred 
to.  Polypi  are  usually  attended  by  more  or  leta  profuse  hemorrhage,  which 
exhausts'  the  patient  and  urgently  demands  xurgical  interference.  The  freaU 
ment  consists  m  effecting  the  extnisiou  of  the  polypus  from  the  uterus  by 
drawing  it  down  with  forceps,  or,  if  this  cannot  be  done,  by  dilating  or 
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iocising  the  neck  of  the  womb  and  administering  ergot,  and  in  then  dealing 
with  the  growth  by  excision,  avulsion,  ligation,  or  the  use  of  the  irrofur, 
in  the  way  already  mentioned  (page  1011).  Dr.  McClintock,  of  Dublin, 
recommends  the  employment  of  a  hemp  eaw;  a  loop  of  twisted  cord  \s  made 
to  surround  the  base  of  the  polypus,  by  aid  of  a  (louble  canula.  the  latter 
being  then  held  by  an  assistant  while  the  growth  is  cut  through  by  drawiag 
the  cord  backwards  and  forwards  as  in  using  an  ordinary  chain  saw.    It 


may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  attack  the  polypus  while  still  within  the 
uterus,  but  the  operatiua  is  under  such  circumstances  attended  with  great 
danger. 

myeloid  and  Recurrent  Fibroid  Tumor*  (Sareomata)  have  been  occa- 
sionally observed  in  the  uterus;  the  treatment  would  consist  in  excision,  if 
the  growth  could  be  entirely  extirpated  without  too  much  risk  to  tlie  patienL 

Hali^ant  Tumori  of  the  nt«ma  may  be  either  cancerous  or  epitholio- 

matous.  Cancer  of  tlie  ulertie  is  usually  of  the  etuxphaloid  variety,  though 
geirrhous  and  colloid  growths  are  also  met  with  in  this  organ;  the  treatment 
should,  in  a  very  large  majority  of  cases,  be  merely  palliative,  total  extirpa- 
tion being  almost  impossible,  and  partial  excision,  unless  in  very  exceptional 
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instances,  being  worse  than  useless.  Epithelioma  commonly  attacks  the  os 
and  cervix  uteri,  and  may  appear  in  one  of  two  forms,  viz.,  as  the  so-called 
"corroding  ulcer,"  or  as  the  "cauliflower  excrescence."  The  treabnent  con- 
sists in  amputation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  if  the  affection  be  recognized 
sufficiently  early  to  allow  of  complete  removal,  or  if  not  seen  until  a  later 
period,  in  cauterization  of  the  surface  of  the  growth  with  caustics  or  the 
not  iron,  or  in  extirpation  of  as  much  as  can  be  reached  by  means  of  the 
icraseur  or  curette^  a  palliative  measure  which  has  been  employed  with  ad- 
vantage by  A.  R.  Simpson,  Simon,  Munde,  Parry,  Goodell,  and  others. 
Sims  carries  the  exsection  quite  up  to  the  inner  os. 

Procidentia  or  Extreme  Prolapsus  of  the  XTtems  may  occasionally  de- 
mand operative  treatment ;  this  consists  in  first  amputating  the  neck  of  the 
organ  (if  it  be  much  enlarged),  and  then  performing  an  epinorrhaphy  or 
dytrorrhaphy  (p.  1010),  or  a  transverse  obliteration  of  the  vagina  (p.  979). 
This  mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted  in  several  cases  by  Prof 
Goodell,  of  this  city,  with  most  gratifying  results.  Kolpopevineoplasty  is 
another  operation  for  the  same  purpose,  devised  by  Bbchofl";  it  consists  in 
dissecting  up  a  tongue-shaped  flap  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  vagina,  and  denuding  a  triangular  space  on  either  side ;  the 
edges  of  the  flap  are  then  stitched  to  the  anterior  edges  of  the  denuded 
spaces,  and  the  wound  closed  below  with  deep  sutures,  as  in  the  operation  i 
for  ruptured  perineum.  Pallen,  of  New  York,  substitutes  for  amputation 
of  the  cervix  an  operation  which  he  calls  vagino-cerviplasty.  This  consists 
in  denuding  the  cervix  circularly,  dissecting  the  mucous  membrane  upwards 
from  the  junction  of  the  body  and  neck  of  the  womb,  pushing  the  neck  up 
into  the  sheath  thus  formed,  and  finally  closing  the  wound  with  silk  sutures. 

Amputation  of  the  Cervix  Uteri  may  be  performed  by  the  aid  of  cutting 
instruments,  by  means  of  the  fcraseur  (Fig.  555),  or  by  the  use  of  the  wire 
loop  and  galvanic  cautery.  When  the  first  method  is  resorted  to,  the  part 
to  be  removed  should  be  fully  exposed  by  means  of  a  duck-billed  speculum ; 
the  neck  of  the  womb  is  then  slit  up  on  either  side,  and  its  lips  successively 
excised  with  suitable  scissors,  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  being  finally 
drawn  forward  (as  advised  by  Sims),  and  attached  to  that  of  the  vagina  by 
means  of  silver  sutures.  Dr.  C.  F.  Clark,  of  Brooklyn,  employs  toothed 
scissors,  dispensing  with  the  preliminary  slitting  of  the  part,  and  leaving 
the  stump  to  heal  by  granulation. 

The  subjects  of  LdceraVwiu  of  the  Female  Perineum,  Vaginal  Fidulce,  Ova- 
rian Tumors,  and  Diseases  of  the  Mammary  Gland,  have  already  been  referred 
to  in  previous  portions  of  the  volume. 
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ABDOMEN,  injuries  of,  875 
kneading,  in  hemorrhage,  180 
operations  on,  862 
Abdominal  abscesses,  877 
aneurism,  573 
muscles,  rupture  of,  875 
organs,  diseases  of,  862 
parietes,  abscess  of,  875 
Uxis,  833 
tourniquet,  181 
Abemethy,  ligation  of  external  iliac  ar- 
tery, 205 
Abortion  from  injury  to  pregnant  uterus, 

387 
Abortive  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  434 
Abrasion,  40 

Abscess,  acute  or  phlegmonous,  889 
chronic  or  cold,  893 
disappearance  of,  by  absorption,  891 
hemorrhage  into,  892 
inflation  of,  893 

metastatic  or  multiple.    See  Pyaemia, 
residual,  893 

after  arthritis,  600 
temperature  of,  390 
yarieties  of,  389 
Abecess,  abdominal,  877 

of  abdominal  parietes,  875 

alveolar,  760 

of  antrum,  752  "^ 

areola  of  breast,  777 
in  auditory  meatus,  700 
biliary,  878 
of  bone,  583 

breast,  777,  779 
cornea,  669 
fecal  or  etercoraceous,  879 
of  frontal  sinus,  781 

gum,  750 
hepatic.  878 
iliac,  661 
ilio-pelvic,  880 

intra-cranial,  trephining  for,  826 
of  larynx,  772 

lung,  evacuation  of,  378 
mammary,  777 
mediastinal,  246,  866 
of  orbit,  707 
ovarian,  880 

Sal  mar,  520 
eneath  pectoral  muscle,  364 
perineal,  436 


Abscess — 

peri  nephritic,  878 

perityphlitic,  879 

of  prostate,  986 

psoas,  661 

retro-pharyngeal,  766 

spinal,  661 

splenic,  878 

subperiosteal,  578 

of  testis,  991 
tongue,  744 

urethral,  436 
Abscission  of  staphyloma,  678 
Absorbents,  inflammation  of.   See  Angeio- 

leucitis. 
Absorption,  interstitial,  45,  46,  584 

of  spine.    See  Antero-posterior 
curvature. 

of  bone  after  fracture,  238 
lymph,  88 

purulent.    See  Pyssmia. 

of  pus,  in  abscesses,  391 
Accommodation  of  ear,  718 

eye,  694 
Accumulator  for  making  extension,  601 
Acetabulum,  fracture  of,  247 

perforation  of,  in  hip  disease,  604 
Acetic  acid  in  cancer,  505 
Acorn-pointed  bougies,  946 
Acritocnromacy.    See  Color-blindness. 
Acromion,  fracture  of,  252 
Actual  cautery,  85 
Acupressure,  189 

in  amputation,  98 

aneurism,  559  « 

comparison  of,  with  torsion  and  liga- 
ture, 192 

modified,  191 

repair  of  arteries  after,  191 

in  secondary  hemorrhage,  195 

statistics  of,  193 
Acupunctu ration,  85 

in  aneurism,  5^)4 

for  radical  cure  of  hernia,  793 

in  ununited  fracture,  239 
Adapting  power  of  ear,  718 
Adenitis,  518 

Adenocele.     See  Glandular  tumor. 
Adenoid  tumor,  487.    See  Glandular  tu- 
mor. 

vegetations  of  nose  and  pharynx,  724 
Adenoma,  487.    See  Glandular  tumor. 
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Adhesion,  union  by,  142 

secondary,  143 

of  vulva,  1006 
Adhesions  in  hernia,  789,  808 

ovariotomy,  868 
Adhesive  plaster,  146 

antiseptic,  162 
Aerteriversion,  192 
Age,  influence  of,  on  results  of  operations, 

63 
Agglutinative  method  for  foreign  bodies 

in  ear,  348 
Agnew,  radical  cure  of  hernia,  820 
Air  in  veins,  173 
Air-passages,  diseases  of,  772 

foreign  bodies  in,  852 
Al89  nasi,  restoration  of,  728 
Alanson,  mode  of  amputating,  91 
Albugo,  671 

Albumen  in  blood,  in  inflammation,  86 
Albuminous  degeneration,  235 
Aloes  in  treatment  of  joint-wounds,  214 
Alopecia,  syphilitic,  456,  459,  470 
Alteratives  in  inflammation,  61 
Alternating  calculus,  885 
Alveolar  abscess,  750 

cancer.     See  Colloid. 

sarcoma,  498 
Amaurosis,  687 

from  extra-ocular  causes,  693 
Amber  cataract,  680 
Amblyopia.     See  Amaurosis. 
Ametrometer,  695 
Ametropia,  695 
Ammonia  in  chloroform  poisoning,  76 

in  shock,  67 
Amoebaform  or  amoeboid  movement  of 

cells,  37 
Amputated  limb,  skin-grafting  from,  398 
Amputation,  90 

causes  of  death  after,  112 

conditions  requiring,  91 

contractions  of  tendons  after,  107 

dressing  stump  after,  103 

elongation  of  bone  after,  106 

hemorrhage  (secondary)  after,  107 

history  of,  90 

instruments  used  in,  93 

intermediate,  110 

mortality  after,  108 

compared  with  excision,  620 

operative  procedures  used  in,  99 
relative  merits  of,  102 

position  of  surgeon  in,  99,  101 

primary  or  immediate,  110 

quadruple,  103 

results  of,  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 108  et  seq. 

secondary  or  consecutive,  110 

during  shock,  137 

simultaneous  or  synchronous,  103 

statistics  of,  109  et  seq. 

stumps,  afiections  of,  after,  106 
Amputation  for  aneurism,  93,  564 
subclavian,  572 
for  arthritis,  602 


Amputation — 
for  burn,  305 

cancer  in  bone,  594 
caries,  586 
deformity,  110 
dislocation,  compound,  278 
fracture,  badly  united,  237 

compound,  232,  235 

ununited,  240 
frost>>bite,  310 

funshot-injury,  166 
emorrhage,  secondary,  196 
hospital  gangrene,  404 
ioint  wounds,  214 
lacerated  wounds,  150 
necrosis,  589 
onychia,  513 
osteo-myelitis,  582 
tetanus,  533 

traumatic  gangrene,  151 
ulcer,  398 
Amputation  at  ankle,  123 
of  arm,  117 

cervix  uteri,  1015 
at  elbow-joint,  117 
of  fingers,  114 
foot,  120,  124 
forearm,  116 
hand, 113,  115 
at  hip-joint,  128,  633 
knee,  127 
knee-joint,  126 
of  leg,  124 

metatarsus,  120,  121 
penis,  988 
above  shoulder,  119 
at  shoulder-joint,  117 
Bub-astragaloid,  121 
of  thigh,  127 

tarsus,  121  et  seq. 
thumb,  114 
toes,  120 
at  wrist-joint,  116 
Amossat,  colotomy,  836 
Amygdaline  chancre,  455 
Amygdaloid  bubo,  453 
Amyl,  nitrite  of,  in  chloroform  poisoning. 
75 
in  chordee,  436 
tetanus,  583 
Amyloid  degeneration,  235 
Anaesthesia,  history  of,  73 
local,  79,  80 

various  modes  of  producing*  73,  T(> 
et  seq. 
AnsBsthetics,  72 

cases  in  which  they  may  be  ased,  73 
in  cataract  operations,  681 
death  from,  75 
in  dislocations,  277 
effects  of,  75,  76 
erotic  dreams  produced  by,  79 
in  fractures,  224 
precautions  in  use  of,  74 
results  of  operations,  how  influenced 
by.  72 
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Anie»thetic« — 

in  strangulated  hernia,  803 
Analgesia  from  rapid  breathing,  75 
Anatomical  origin  of  cancerj  503 
Anchjloblepharon,  704 
Anchylosis,  611 

continuous  extension  inj  612 

of  elbow*  613,  615 

false,  611 

fibrous,  611 

excision  in,  618 

of  hip,  613 
jaws,  759 

from  burns,  808 
knee,  612,  615 
spine,  664 

passive  motion  in,  611 

rupturing  adhesions  in,  612 

of  shoulder,  615 

in  spine  disease,  659 

of  stapes  to  fenestra  ovalis,  719 
Anel,  operation  for  aneurism,  554 
Aneurism  or  aneurisms,  545 

amputation  for,  93,  564 

by  anastomosis,  538 

arterio-venous,  564 

bruit  of,  549 

causes  of,  546 

cirsoid.    See  Arterial  varix. 

death  from,  modes  of,  552 

diagnosis  of,  551 

diffused,  550 

dissecting,  546 

erosion  of  bones  by,  550 

fusiform,  545 

after  gunshot  wounds,  171 

hernial,  198 

intra-cranial,  from  embolism,  547 

miliary,  in  apoplexy,  547 

orbital,  707 

osteoid,  594 

pressure-effects  of,  549 

pulsation  in,  549 

racemose.     See  Aneurism  by  anasto- 
mosis. 

rupture  of,  552 

sac  of,  548 

sacculated,  545 

secondary,  55^3 

size  of,  547 

special.    See  the  particular  Arteries. 

spontaneous  cure  of,  552 

structure  of,  547 

in  stumps,  107 

symptoms  of,  548 

terminations  of,  551 

thrill  of,  549 

traumatic,  197 

after  tenotomy,  652 

treatment  of,  553 

by  acupressure,  559 
acupuncturation,  564 
amputation,  564 
caustic,  564 
compression,  559 
digiUl,  5<J1 


Aneurism — 

treatment  of,  by  compression,  instru- 
mental, 560 
rapid,  560 
flexion,  562 
galvano-puncture,  563 
coagulating  injections,  563, 577 
ligation,  553 

on  cardiac  side,  554 
distal  side,  558 
manipulation,  563 
medical,  553 
by  "old  operation,"  554 

strangulation,  564 
of  particular.  Sftf^  special  Arteries, 
tubular,  545 
varicose,  199 
varieties  of,  545 
venous,  172 
Aneurismal  diathesis,  547 
needle,  184 
varix,  198 

non-traumatic,  564 
in  stumps,  107 
Angeioleucitis,  517 
Angeioma,  488,  538 

of  penis,  987 
Angular  displacement  in  fractures,  221 

extension  in  dislocated  hip,  299 
Animals,  rabid,  bites  of.  See  Bites. 
Ankle,  amputation  at,  128 

diseases  and  injuries  of.    See  under 

Joints, 
dislocation  of,  301 
excision  of,  215,  638 

for  gunshot  injury,  169 
fracture  of,  272 
weak,  653 
Ankylosis.     See  Anchylosis. 
Annular  stricture  of  urethra,  956 
Anodynes  in  inflammation,  58,  61 
Antepyretic  amputations,  110 
Anterior  splint,  Smith's,  266,  271 
Antero- posterior  curvature  of  spine,  658 
Anthrax.     See  Carbuncle. 
Antimony  in  inflammation,  60 
Antiseptic  adhesive  plaster,  152 
bath  for  wounds,  148 
collodion,  147 
ligatures,  98 

treatment  of  wounds,  151 
Antiseptics  in  inflammation,  58 
Antrum,  diseases  of,  752 
Antyllus,  operation  for  aneurism,  554 
Anus,  artiflcial.     See  Fistula,  fecal. 
Assure  of,  851 

fistula  of.     See  Fistula  in  ano. 
malformations  of,  839 
malignant  disease  of,  846 
neuralgia  of,  862 
pruritus  of,  8^)2 
sacciform  disease  of,  862 
ulcer  of,  painful,  851 
tuberculous,  852 
Aorta,  aneurism  of  abdominal,  573 
thoracic,  564 
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Aorta — 

compressor  for,  95,  131 
ligation  of,  204,  578 
wounds  of,  374 
Aphakia,  695 

Aphthous  ulceration  of  penis,  985 
Aplastic  lymph,  37 
Apnea,  treatment  of,  856 

in  wounds  of  neck,  350 
Apoplexy  of  marrow,  580 
Aqua  Conradi,  665 
Arachnitis,  erysipelatous.   See  Erysipelas. 

traumatic,  318 
Areola  of  breast,  condition  of,  preceding 
mammary  cancer,  777 
diseases  of,  776 
Areolar  tissue,  diseases  of,  517 
syphilitic,  461 
lesions  of,  in  pysamia,  419 
Arm,  amputation  of,  116 
Aromatic  wine,  445 
Arrow  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Arrows,  caustic,  in  cancer,  505 

in  carbuncle,  406 
Arsenic  in  cancer,  504 
Arterial  pysemia.    See  Pysemia. 

thrombosis,  175.    See  Thrombosis, 
transfusion,  89 
varix,  538 
Arteriotomy,  88 
Arterio- venous  aneurism,  564 

wounds,  198 
Arteritis,  542 

Artery  or  arteries,  acupressure  of.     See 
Acupressure, 
aneurism  of.   iSee  Aneurism,  and  spe- 
cial Arteries, 
constrictor  for,  184 
contraction  and  retraction  of,  179 
contusion  of,  175 
diseases  of,  542 

syphilitic,  460 
forceps  for,  97 
hemorrhaj^e  from,  176 
injuries  o^  175 
ligation  of,  188 

for  inflammation,  59 
joint-wounds,  215 
lines  of  incision  for,  199 
secondary  hemorrhage  after,  196 
occlusion  of,  542 

gangrene  after,  196 
from  injury,  175 
remote  consequences  of,  197 
in  pyemia,  condition  of,  420 
ruptured,  175,  376 

amputation  for,  93 
in  dislocation,  278,  279 
fracture,  231 
wounds  of,  175 

in  compound  fractures,  232 
process  of  repair  in,  178 
rules  for  ligation  in,  185 
Artery  or  arteries  of  arm  and  forearm, 
aneurism  of,  573 
axillary,  aneurism  of,  572 


Artery — 

axillary,  ligation  of,  203,  572 
brachial,  aneurism  of,  573 

ligation  of,  203,  573 
brachio-cephalic     See  Artery,  inno- 
minate, 
carotid,  aneurism  of,  568 
internal,  ligation  of,  569 
ligation  of,  200,  568 

cerebral  disease  after,  557, 

668 
in  excision  of  upper  jaw,  756 

wounds  of  neck,  349 
for  neuialgia,  528 
facial,  ligation  of,  201 
femoral,  common,  acupressure  of,  576 
aneurism  of,  576 
ligation  of,  206,  576 
deep,  aneurism  of,  576 

ligation  of,  206 
superficial,  aneurism  of,  576 
diffused,  577 
ligation  of,  206,  577 
gluteal,  aneurism  of,  574 
ligation  of,  204,  575 
iliac,  common,  aneurism  of,  573 
ligation  of,  204,  574 
external,  aneurism  of,  576 

ligation  of,  205,  576 
internal,  aneurism  of,  574 
ligation  of,  204,  576 
innominate,  aneurism  of,  566 

ligation  of,  199,  xxviii,  670 
intercostal,  hemorrhage  from,  in  chest 
wounds,  867,  869 
injury  of,  in  fractured  ribs,  245 
interosseous,  ligation  of,  2XA 
intra-craniai,  aneurism  of,  569 
intra-orbital,  aneurism  of,  569 
ischiatic  or  sciatic,  aneurism  of,  574 

ligation  of,  204 
of  leg  and  foot,  aneurisms  of,  577 
lingual,  ligation  of,  201 

for   malignant   tumor  of 
tongue,  749 
mammary,     internal,     hemorrhage 

from,  in  chest  wounds,  367,  370 
obturator,  relations  of,  in  femorml  her- 
nia, 825 
occipital,  ligation  of,  201 
peroneal,  ligation  of,  207 
popliteal,  aneurism  of,  576 

ligation  and  compression  in, 
compared,  558,  562 
ligation  of,  206 

rupture  of,  in  fhtctured  knee, 
231 
pudic,  aneurism  of,  574 
radial,  ligation  of,  204 
sciatic.    See  Artery,  ischiatic. 
subclavian,  aneurism  of,  669 
ligationof,  201,  571,572 

intra-thoracic  inflammation 
after,  657 
temporal,  ligation  of,  201 
thyroid,  ligation  of,  201 
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Artery — 

thyroid,  ligation  of,  for  bronchocele, 
741 

tibial,  ligation  of,  206 

posterior,  rupture  of,  in  fracture 
of  knee,  231 

ulnar,  ligation  of,  204 

vertebral,  aneurism  of,  669 
ligation  of,  201,  569 
Arthritis,  598 

acute,  of  infants,  600 

amputation  for,  602 

causes  of,  599 

chronic   rheumatic.      See   Arthritis, 
rheumatoid. 

excision  for,  602 

gelatinous,  598 

excision  for,  602 

of  hip-joint.    See  Hip  disease, 
intervertebral  joints,  663 

residual  abscess  after,  600 

rheumatoid,  609 

of  hip,  diagnosis  of,  from  frac- 
ture, 263 

of  sacro-iliac  joint.     See  Sacro-iliac 
disease. 

suppuration  in,  600,  602 

tenotomy  in,  601 

traumatic,  214 
Arthropathy  from  nerve  lesion,  610 
Articular  changes  in  dislocation,  275 

neuralgia,  618 
Artificial  anus.     See  Fistula,  fecal. 

limb,  adaptation  of,  105 

membrana  tympani,  714 

pupil,  679 

respiration,  356 
Arytenoid  cartilage,  luxation  of,  351 
Ascites,  diagnosis  of,  from  ovarian  tumor, 

864 
Aseptic  traumatic  fever,  51 
Asphyxia.    See  Apnea. 
Aspiration,  89 

of  aneurism,  553 

pneumatic,  105 
Assistants,  duties  of,  in  operations,  70 
Asthenopia,  695 
Astigmatism,  695 
Astragalus,  disl(x;ation  of,  302 

excision  of,  639 

fracture  of,  272 
Astringents  in  inflammation,  58 
Ataxia,  locomotor,  a  cause  of  fracture,  217 
Atheroma  of  arteries,  543 
Atheromasia,  544 
Atheromatous  ulcer,  544 
Atlo-axoid  joint,  arthritis  of,  663 
Atony  of  bladder,  933 
Atrophic  scirrhus  of  breast,  782 
Atrophy,  eccentric,  238 
Atropia  in  spermatorrhoea,  1004 
Auditory  meatus.     See  Meatus. 

nerve,  lesions  of,  719 
Aural  polypi,  710 

speculum,  709 
Auricle,  diseases  of,  708 


Auricular  appendages,  with  macrostoma 

740 
Avulsion  of  limbs,  148 

amputation  for,  91 
in  reducing  dislocations,  279,  280 
nasal  polypi,  725 
toe-nail,  512 
Axilla,  dislocation  of  humerus  into,  284 
Axillary  artery.    See  Artery. 

glands,  management  of,  in  excision  of 
breast,  785 

BACK,  injuries  of,  329 
Bacteria  in  pyasmia,  420 
Balanitis,  986 
Balano-posthitis,  438 
Balls,  encysted,  171 
Bandages,  80 

for  eye,  440,  666,  678 
Bands,  extending,  in  reducing  disloca- 
tions, 277 

internal  strangulation  by,  830 

intrabursal,  523 

membranous,  in  tympanum,  718 
Bar  at  neck  of  bladder,  931 
Barbadoes  leg,  480,  517 
Barometer,  state  of,  influencing  results  of 

amputation,  108 
Barren  cysts,  474.    See  Cysts. 
Basedow's  disease.     See  Goitre,   exoph- 
thalmic. 
Bath,  antiseptic,  for  wounds,  148 

hot-air,  in  hydrophobia,  157 
Battey's  operation,  872 
Bavarian  dressing  for  fractures,  236 
Bayonet  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Bed,  fracture,  227 
Bed-sores,  400 

after  spinal  injuries,  335,  341 
Belladonna  in  shock,  67 
Bellows  for  artificial  respiration,  356 
Bending  of  bone,  212 
Bert's  mode  of  producing  anaesthesia,  79 
Bibron's  antidote,  155 
Biceps  tendon,  displacement  of,  286 

division  of,  646 
Bichloride  of  methylene  as  an  amesthetic, 

78 
Bifid  uvula,  760 
Bigelow,  dislocation  of  hip,  292  etseq. 

litholapaxy,  896 
Bilateral  lithotomy,  913 
Biliary  abscess,  878 

fistula,  881 
Bistoury,  96 
Bites  of  rabid  animals,  156 

snake,  155 
Bivalve  speculum,  1009 
Black  cataract,  680 
Bladder,  absence  of,  922 

atony  of,  933 

complicating  lithotrity,  901 

bar  at  neck  of,  931 

calculus  of.     See  Calculus,  vesical. 

cancer  of,  931 

catarrh  of,  929 
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Bladder- 
clots  in,  932 
diseases  of,  922 

malignant,  complicating  lithot- 

rity,  902 
structural,  930 
exploration  of.     See  Sounding, 
extroversion  or  exstrophy  of,  922 

table  of  cases  of,  926 
fissure  of  neck  of,  932 
flstulsd  of.    See  Fistulse. 
foreign  bodies  in,  385 
hemorrhage  from,  932 
hernia  of,  791,  927 
calculus  in,  921 
inflammation  of.     See  Cystitis. 

after  spinal  injuries,  333 
injuries  of,  384 
inversion  of,  927 
irritability  of,  928,  935 
malformations  of,  922 
malpositions  of,  927 
missing  the,  in  lithotomy,  908 
neuralgia  of,  935 
paralysis  of,  933 
puncture  of,  942  et  seq. 

for  stricture,  909 
rupture  of,  884 

from  retention  of  urine,  969 
sacculated,  980 

complicating  lithotrity,  901 
spasm  of,  935 

in  lithotomy,  909 
stone  in.    See  Calculus,  vesical, 
tubercle  of,  931 
tumors  of,  930 

washing  out  the,  after  lithotrity,  898 
wounds  of,  384 
Blear-eye.    See  Ophthalmia  tarsi. 
Bleeding  piles,  853 
Blennorrhagia.     See  Gonorrhoea. 
Blennorrhcea,  432 

of  lachrymal  sac.    See  Mucocele. 
Blepharitis  ciliaris,  700 
Blepharospasm,  669 
Blind  fistula  in  ano,  848 

urinary,  973  / 

piles,  853 
Blindness,  nervous,  687 
Blisters  in  gonorrhoea,  435 

indolent  ulcers,  396 
Blood  calculi,  884 

in  gangrenous  stomatitis,  401 

Infiammation,  35 
intra-peritoneal  injection  of,  89 
loss  of.     See  Hemorrhage, 
in  pyiemia,  420 
transfusion  of,  88,  180 
in  py83mia,  424 
Bloodless  method  of  operating,  Esmarch's, 

94 
Blood-letting,  86  et  seq. 
in  aneurism,  553 
infiammation,  59 
lung  wounds,  368 
shuck, 136 


Blood-letting  in  strangulated  hernia,  803 
Bloodvessels  in  inflammation,  35 

injuries  of,  172 

in  pysemia,  420 
Blue  pus,  89 
Boil.    See  Furuncle. 
Bond,  splint  for  fracture  near  elbow,  256 

of  radius,  260 
Bone,  abscess  of,  583 

absorption  of,  after  fracture,  238 

aneurism  in,  594 

atrophy  of,  590 
eccentric,  238 

bending  of,  212 

cancer  of,  593 

caries  of.    See  Caries. 

contusion  of,  171,  212 

cyste  of,  592 

death  of.    See  Necrosis. 

decalcification  of,  579 

decalcified,  for  drainage  tubes,  152 

diseases  of,  inflammatory,  577 
non-inflammatory,  590 

eburnation  of,  579 

elongation  of,  after  amputation,  106 

excision  in  continuity  of,  169 

exfoliation  of,  587 

fracture  of.    See  Fracture, 

gangrene  of.    See  Necrosis, 
mephitic,  586,  587 

grafting  of,  627 

hemorrhage  from,  104 

hydatids  in,  592 

hypertrophy  of,  690 

injuries  of,  211 

medullization  of,  579 

necrosis  of.     See  Necrosis. 

in  nervous  affections,  592 

osteo-porosis  of,  679 

in  pyaemia,  419 

rarefaction  of,  679 

in  rickets,  429 

sclerosis  of,  579 

scrofula  of,  427,  591 

suppuration  in,  581  et  seq. 

syphilitic  affections  of,  462,  592 

transplantation  of,  239 

tubercle  in,  591 

tumors  in,  592 
pulsating,  594 

ulceration  of.    See  Caries. 
Bone-earth  calculus,  883 
Bone-nippers,  97 
Bony  anchylosis,  611,  618 
Borborygmus  in  hernia,  791 
Bouchon, 179 
Bougie,  Eustachian,  716 

medicated,  486 

oesophageal,  768 

rectal,  844 

urethral,  946 
Bouton.     See  Malignant  pustule. 
Boutonnidre  operation  for  urethral  strict* 

ure,  963  et  seq. 
Bowel.     See  Intestine. 
Bow-legs.    See  Oenu-extrortum. 
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Brachial  artery.     See  Artery,  brachial. 
Brachio-cephalic  artery.    See  Artery,  in- 
nominate. 
Brachymetropia.     See  Myopia. 
Bracketed  splint,  266,  636 
Brain,  aneurism  in.     See  Arteries,  intra- 
cranial. 

changes  in,  after  amputation,  105 
in  hydrophobia,  167 

compression  of.     See  Compression. 

concussion  of.     See  Concussion. 

congestion  of,  from  injuries  of  chest, 
366 

contusion  of,  313 

foreign  bodies  in,  323,  326 

fungus  of,  655 

hernia  of     See  Hernia  cerebri. 

inflammation  of,  318 

injuries  of,  312,  323 

in  pyiemia,  419 

syphilitic  affections  of,  460 

wounds  of,  323 
Bran  dressing  for  compound  fracture,  235, 

271 
Braedor,  operation  for  aneurism,  558 
Breast,  abscess  of,  777,  778 

cancer  of,  782 

state  of  areola  preceding,  777 

cysts  of,  proliferous,  780 
simple,  780 

diseases  of,  775 
in  male,  785 

excision  of,  784 

gathered,  777 

hydrocele  of,  780 

hypertrophy  of,  775 

innammation  of,  777 

milk-tumor  of,  775 

neuralsia  of,  779 

painful  subcutaneous  tubercle  of,  781 

sarcoma  of,  781 

sero-cystic  sarcoma  of,  780 

strapping  the,  779 

tumor  of,  glandular  or  adenoid,  781 
irritable,  490,  781 
sarcomatous,  781 
Bridle  stricture,  956 
Bn^mine  in  hospital  gangrene,  404 
Bronchitis  in  throat  wounds,  350 
Bronchocele,  740 
Bronchotomy,  357  et  seq. 
Bruise.     See  Contusion. 
Bruit  in  aneurism,  549 
Brush -bum,  151 
Bubo,  chancroidal,  443,  445 

gonorrha?al,  436 

parotid,  741 

primary,  447,  454,  518 

syphilitic,  453 
Bubon  d'emblee.     See  Bubo,  primary. 
Bubonocele.     See  Hernia,  inguinal. 
Buchanan,  radical  treatment  of  hernia,  821 
Buffy  coat  of  blood  in  inflammation,  36 
Bullet  forceps,  165 

wounds,  159 
Bunion,  523 


Buphthalmos,  672 

Burning  pain  in  nerve  injuries,  209 

Burns  and  scalds,  303 

amputation  for,  92,  305 

anchylosis  of  jaw  from,  308 

cicatrices  of,  306 

duodenal  ulcer  in,  304 

of  mouth,  pharynx,  and  glottis,  352 
Burow,  plastic  operation,  732 
Burr-head  drill,  585 
Bursa,  hyoid,  hygroma  of,  743 
Bursas,  diseases  of,  522 

syphilitic,  457,  461 

injuries  of,  211 
Bushe,  needle  and  needle-carrier  for  piles, 

858 
Butcher,  forceps,  knife-bladed,  622 

saw  for  excisions,  122,  123,  125,  621 
Button  cautery,  84 

suture,  978 
Button-hole  fracture.    See  Fracture. 

CACHEXIA,  cancerous,  496 
Cadaver,  skin-grafting  from,  398 
Ceecal  hernia,  791 
Caesarean  section,  872 
Calcaneum,  dislocation  of,  302 
excision  of,  639 
fracture  of,  272 
Calcareous  deposits  in  membrana  tym- 

pani,  712 
Calcification  of  arteries,  544 
Calcis,  OS.     See  Calcaneum. 
Calculus,  lacteal  or  mammary,  775,  776 
nasal.     See  Rhinolite. 
prostatic,  919,  945 
renal,  8K4 

nephrotomy  for,  873 
urachal,  921 
ureteral,  885 
urethral,  919 
urinary,  varieties  of,  881 
vesical,  885 

causes  of,  886 

diagnosis  of,  888 

extra-pelvic,  921 

localities  in  which  prevails,  887 

mode  in  which  originates,  885 

nature  and  size  of,  suitable  for, 

lithotrity,  901 
prognosis  of,  891 
proportion  of  cases  requiring  li- 
thotomy, 902 
recurrent,  918 

sounding  for,  8K8.   See  Sounding, 
structure  of,  HS5 
symptoms  of,  HH7 
treatment  of,  892 

by  litheclasy,  920 
litholapaxvt  H96 
litholvsiis,  Hl»2 
lithotomy,  l^ri,  920.     See 

Lithotomv. 
lithotrity,  892,  920.     See 
Lithotrity. 
in  women,  920 
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Callisen,  lumbar  colotomy,  836 
Callous  ulcer.     See  Ulcer. 
Callus,  226,  226 

bending    and    breaking,    in    badly- 
united  fractures,  236 
Canal  of  Nuck,  hernia  into,  817 
hydrocele  of,  829,  1009 
Canaliculi,  obstruction  and  slitting  of,  705 
Canalization  of  veins,  173 
Cancellous  exostosis,  486 
Canula,  tracheal,  359 
Canula-forceps,  679 
Canula>8cis8ors,  687 
Canule  k  chemise  in  lithotomy,  911 
Cancer,  494 

chimney-sweeper's  or  soot,  988 

colloid,  alveolar,  or  gum,  502 

diagnosis  of,  504 

epithelial.    See  Epithelioma. 

fibrous,  484,  503 

hoematoid,  501 

hard.     See  Scirrhus. 

local  origin  of,  503 

lymphatic,  496 

medullary.    See  Encephaloid. 

melanoid  or  melanotic,  500 

nature  and  general  pathology  of,  503 

osteoid,  502 

prognosis  of,  504 

recurrent,  treatment  of,  506 

scirrhous.     See  Scirrhus. 

soft.     See  Encephaloid. 

treatment  of,  504 

villous,  502 
Cancer  of  bladder,  931 

bone,  593 

breast,  782 

state  of  areola  preceding,  777 

ear,  720 

jaws,  753,  767 

oesophagus,  768 

parotid  gland,  742 

penis,  987 

prostate,  944 

rectum,  845 

testis,  1001 

tongue,  747 

tonsils,  705 

urethra,  970 

uterus,  1014 

vagina,  1010 

vulva,  1009 
Cancer-juice,  497,  500 
Cancor-serum,  500 
Cancerous  cachexia,  496 

diathesis,  503 

ulcer,  495 
Cancrum  oris.  See  Stomatitis,  gangrenous. 
Cannon-ball,  wounds  by,  160 
Canthoplasty,  607,  682,  702 
Can  thus,  division  of,  440.     See  Cantho- 
plasty. 
Capillaries  in  pyemia,  420 
Capillary  nsevi,  539 
Capsular  cataract,  680,  686 
Capsulatcd  scirrhus,  494,  782 


Capsulo-lenticular  cataract,  680 
Caput  obstipum.     See  Wry-neck. 

succedaneum,  311 
Carbolic  acid,  antiseptic  treatment  bv, 
151 
in  diabetic  cases,  70 

hydrocele,  994 
local  ansesthesia  by,  79 
Carbolized  ligatures,  185 
in  aneurism,  555 
Carbonate  of  lime  calculus,  884 
Carbuncle,  405 
facial,  406 
Carcinoma.     See  Cancer. 
Carden,  amputation  through  condyles  of 

femur,  127 
Cardiac  end  of  stomach,  resection  of,  877 
Carditis  from  contusion  of  chest,  3^)6 
Caries,  584 

of  orbit,  707 
in  stumps,  108 
syphilitic,  462 

of  vertebrss.    See  Spine,  antero-pos- 
terior  curvature  or. 
Carniflcation  of  marrow,  580 
Carotid  artery.     See  Artery,  carotid. 
Carpus,  dislocations  of,  291 

fractures  of,  260 
Carrageen  poultice,  57 
Carron  oil  for  burns,  305 
Cartilage  in  callus,  226 

ensiform,  fracture  of,  246  ^ 

ulceration  of,  in  arthritis,  599 
Cartilages,  costal,  fractures  of,  245 
epiphyseal,  in  rickets,  429 
loose,  in  joints,  484,  617 
semilunar,  dislocation  of,  301 
Cartilaginous  tumors,  484 
Castration,  1002 

for  onanism,  1005 

radical  cure  of  hernia,  793 
tumon  of  testis,  1000  et  seq, 
Catoract,  680 

capsular  and  secondary,  686 
diagnosis  of,  680,  681 
treatnrant  of,  681 

by  discission  from  behind,  686 
flap  operation,  682 
linear  extraction,  686 
modified  linear  extraction,  6^ 
needle  operation,  or  s<»luti(.>n, 

685 
recli nation,    depression,     or 

couching,  681 
suction,  68<> 
traction,  t)84 

Von  Graefe's  method,  6S4 
Catarrh,  vesical,  929 
Catarrhal  ophthalmia,  664 
Catheter,  945 

Eustachian,  715 
female,  970 
introduction  of,  947 

by  tour  de  niaitre,  948 
metallic  and  flexible,  cht»ice  between, 
949 
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Clap.    See  Gonorrhoea. 

dry,  483 
Clavicle,  dislocation  of,  283 
excision  of,  624 

for  dislocation,  283 
fractare  of,  248 
Cleft  palate,  760 
scrotum,  981 
Climate,  influence  of,  on  aneurism,  547 
Clitoridectomy,  1008 
Clitoris,  hypertrophy  and    excision    of, 

1008 
Cloacae  in  necrosis,  587 
Clove-hitch  knot,  277 
Clover,  apparatus  for  giving  chloroform, 
78 
washing  out  bladder,  898 
Club-foot.    S06  Talipes. 
Club-hand,  646 
Coagulating  injections  in  aneurism,  568, 

577 
Coagulation  of  blood  in  inflammation,  86 
Coagulum,    external    and    internal,    in 

wounds  of  arteries,  179 
Coccygodynia,  248 

Coccyx,  excision  of,  in  imperforate  rec- 
tum, 841 
fracture  of,  247 
Cock,  impermeable  stricture  of  urethra, 

967 
Cohnheim,  origin  of  lymph  corpuscle,  37 

pus  corpuscle,  40 
Cold  abscess.    See  Abscess, 
anaesthesia  by  use  of,  79 
apparent  death  from,  308 
in  cancer,  505 
efiecU  of,  308 
in  hemorrhage,  181 
inflammation,  55 
mechanism  of  death  from,  308 
in  spine  disease,  662 

strangulated  hernia,  804 
traumatic  fever,  56 
Colectomy,  889 
Collapse.     See  Shock, 
of  lung,  868 

in  strangulated  hernia,  799 
Collar  for  cicatrices  of  neck,  807 
Collateral  circulation,  198 
CoUes,  fracture  of  radius,  259,  260 
Collodion,  147 
Colloid  cancer,  502,  782 
cysts,  475 
styptic,  147 
Colon,  syphilitic  ulceration  of,  459 
Color-blindness,  694 
Colotomy,  836 

for  imperforate  rectum,  841 
intestinal  obstruction,  836 
recto-vesical  fistula,  847 
stricture  of  rectum,  844,  846 
Columna  nasi,  restoration  of,  728 
Coma  in  spinal  injuries,  385 
Come,  Frdre,  lithotome  cachS,  908 
Complaisance,  operations  of,  68,  110 
Complex  cystigerous  cysts,  476 


Compress,  graduated,  181 
Compressing  bandage  for  eye,  678 
Compression  in  aneurism,  559 

of  brain,  316 

in  cancer,  505 

for  granular  lids,  667 
hemorrhage,  181 

in  inflammation,  59 

of  spermatic  cord  for  neuralgia  of 
testis,  991 
spinal  cord,  330 
Compressors,  arterial,  95,  560,  911 
Concussion  of  auditory  nerve,  719 

brain,  312 

cerebral  irritation  following.  315 

lung,  366 

retina,  345 

solar  plexus,  875 

spinal  cord,  829 
Condyle  of  lower  jaw,  excision  of,  760 
Condylomata.    See  Hucous  patches. 
Confrontation  in  diagnosis  of  syphilis,  4H4 
Congenital  cystic  hygroma,  474 

nernia,  814 

hydrocele,  991 

inequality  in  length  of  limbs,  26.> 

tumor  of  sterno-mastoid,  210,  462, 
748 
Congestion,  34 

Congestive  stricture  of  urethra,  954 
Conical  cornea,  671,  679 

stump,  106 

trephine,  328 
Conjunctiva,  diseases  of,  664 

dryness  of.    See  Xerophthalmia. 

tumors  of,  668 
Conjunctivitis,  664  et  eeq. 

diphtheritic,  666 

gonorrhoeal.    See  Gonorrhcea. 
Conoidal  bullet,  wounds  by,  159 
Consent  of  patient  to  operation,  69 
Constipation  in  8tran|^u]at6d  hernia,  799 
Constriction,  seat  of,  m  ttrangolated  her- 
nia, 797 
Constrictor,  artery,  184 
Contiguity,  amputation  in,  90 
Continued  suture,  145 
Continuity,  amputation  in,  90 

of  bones,  excision  in,  169,  5ft9 
Continuous    dilatation    in    ttricture    o{ 

oesophagus,  768 
Contractile  stricture  of  uretbr*,  957,  961, 

962 
Contraction  of  cicatrices,  48 

elbow,  646 

fingers,  646 

forearm  and  hand,  646 

hip,  647 

knee,  649 

shoulder,  645 

tendons  after  ampatatioD,  107 

toes,  654 
Contre-coup,  216 
Contused  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Contusion,  139 

of  arteries.    See  Arteries. 
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Contusion — 

of  bones.    See  Bones, 
brain.    See  Concussion. 
Convulsions  after  operations  in  childreni 
737 
from  ner ye- wounds }  208 
in  injuries  of  the  head,  318,  819 
spine,  332 
Copaiba  in  gonorrhooa,  435 
Coracoid  process,  fracture  of,  252 
Cord,  spermatic,  compression  of,  for  neu- 
ralgia of  testis,  991 
hematocele  of,  996 
hydrocele  of,  995 
tumors  of,  1001 
wounds  of,  387 
Corelysis,  680 
Cornea,  abscess  of,  669 
conical,  671,  679 
fistula  of,  671 
foreign  bodies  on,  845 
hernia  of,  670 
herpes  of,  669 
opacities  of,  671 
paracentesis  of,  670 

for  glaucoma,  696 
plastic  operations  on,  671 
•Upbyloma  of,  672,  678 
tattooing  the,  671 
trephining  the,  696 
ulcers  of,  670 
Corneitis,  668 
Corns,  512 

Coronoid  process,  fracture  of,  258 
Corpora  cavernosa,  affections  of,  986 
Corpuscles,  lymph,  86 
pus,  39 

red  and  white  blood,  in  inflamma- 
tion, 35 
Corpuscular  lymph,  37 
Corrosive  liquids,  injuries  by  drinking, 

352 
Coryza  in  hereditary  syphilis,  463 
Costal  cartilages.     See  Cartilages. 
Costiveness  in  spinal  injuries,  333 
Cotton-wool  dressing,  105,  148,  150 
Couching  for  cataract,  681 
Counter-extension  in  fractures,  264 
Counter-irritation,  84 
in  arthritis,  601 
hip  disease,  607 
inflammation,  58 
spine  disease,  662 
Counter-stroke,  fracture  by,  216 
Coup-de-fouet,  210 
(Jouvercle,  170 
Coxalgia.    See  Hip  Disease. 
Cradle,  Salter's,  for  fractured  leg,  271 
Craniotabes  in  rickets,  429 
Creeping  chancroid,  444 
Crepitation  in  chronic  synovitis,  596 
Crepitus  in  fractures,  222 
in  spinal  injuries,  338 
Crico-thyrotomy,  357 
Critical  days  in  burns,  305 
Crost-eyes.    See  Strabismus. 


Croup,  772 

Croupous  lymph,  37 

Crural  hernia.    See  Hernia,  femoral. 

Cruro-properitoneal  hernia,  825 

Crushing  calculus.     See  Lithotrity. 

in  lateral  lithotomy,  909 
Cryptorchids,  989 
Crystalline  lens.    See  Lens. 
Cubebs  in  gonorrhoea,  435 
Cuboid  bone,  dislocation  of,  302 
Cuirass-like  scirrhus  of  breast,  498,  782 
Cuneiform  bone,  dislocation  of,  302 
Cup  of  optic  papilla,  693 
Cupped  blood  in  inflammation,  36 
Cupping,  87 
Curdy  pus,  89 
Curette,  683 

urethral,  899 
Curvature,  antero-posterior,  of  spine,  658 

lateral,  of  spine,  642 
Cutaneous  erysipelas.    See  Erysipelas. 

proliferous  cysts,  477 
Cuticle,  transplantation  of,  for  ulcers,  397 
Cutting  for  stone.    See  Lithotomy. 
Cyclitis,  674 

Cylicotomy  for  glaucoma,  696 
Cyphosis,  643 

Cyst  or  Cysts,  autogenoua,  474 
colloid,  475 

complex  cystigerous,  476 
compound,  476 
cutaneous  proliferous,  477 
dentigerous,  478 
endogenous  and  exogenous  growth  of, 

476 
multilocular,  476 
mucous,  475 
oily,  475 
origin  of,  474 
parent,  476 

primary  and  secondary,  474 
proliferous,  476,  477 
retention,  474 
sanguineous,  475 
sebaceous,  477 
seminal,  476 
serous,  474 
simple  or  barren,  474 
synovial,  475 
Cysts,  abdominal,  880 
of  antrum,  752 

back,  congenital,  658 
bladder,  dermoid,  931 
in  bone,  592 
of  breast,  780 

broad  ligament,  865,  867 

labia  majora,  1008 

neck,  743 

omentum,  789,  808 

ovary.    See  Ovarian  tumors. 

parotid  region,  748 

prostate,  945 

submaxillary  gland,  743 

testis,  1000,  1001 

tongue,  746 

urachus,  880 
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Cystic  hygToma,  congenital,  474 

sarcocele,  1000 

tumor.    See  Cyst. 
Cystine  calculus,  888 
Cystitis,  927 

complicating  lithotrity,  901 

in  spinal  injuries,  883 
Cystocele,  788,  927,  1010 

calculus  in,  921 

obturator,  828 
Cystoscope,  950 
Cystotome,  682 
Cystotomy.    See  Lithotomy. 

for  cystitis,  980 , 

enlarged  prostate,  944 
ruptured  oladder,  884 

DACRYO-ADENITIS,  705 
Dacryo-cystitis,  706 
Dactvlitis,  syphilitic,  461,  468 
Day-blindness.    See  Nyctalopia. 
Day-sight.    See  Hemeralopia. 
Deafness,  nervous,  719 
Debridement,  166 

for  protrusion  of  intestine,  880 
Decalcification  of  bone,  679 
Decalcified  bone  for  drainage  tubes,  152 
Deer,  ligature  from  sinew  of,  185 
Deformities,   treatment  of.     See  Ortho- 

psBdic  surgery. 
Deformity,  amputation  for,  98,  110 
in  fractures,  221 
spinal  injuries,  888 
Degeneration  of  lymph,  88 
Deligation.    See  Ligation. 
Delirium  in  spinal  injuries,  885 

traumatic,  186,  187 
Demarcation,  line  of,  49 
Dementia,  syphilitic,  460 
Dentigerous  cysts,  478 

of  antrum,  753 
Depletion  in  inflammation,  59 
Deposits,  urinary,  881 
Depressed  fracture  of  skull,  820,  821,  824 

nose,  781 
Depression  of  cataract,  681 
Dermatolysis,  517 
Dermoid  cyst  of  bladder,  981 
Desmoid  tumor,  483 

Destructive  changes  in  inflammation,  40 
Detachment  of  retina,  692 
Determination,  85 
Development  of  lymph,  88 
Dextrine,  bandage,  88 
Diabetes,  syphilitic,  460 
Diabetic  cataract,  686 

patients,  preparation  of,  for  opera- 
tions, 70 
Diagnosis,  anaesthetics  to  aid,  73 
Diaphoretics  in  inflammation,  61 
Diaphragm,  injuries  of,  874 
Diaphragmatic  breathing  in  spinal  inju- 
ries, 833 
hernia,  374,  811 
Diastasis,  273 

of  pelvis,  246,  282 


Diastasis  of  sternum,  246,  282 
Diatheses,  urinary,  881 
Diathesis,  aneurismal,  547 

cancerous,  503 

hemorrhagic,  178 

Surulent  or  pyogenic.    See  Pyvmia. 
etic  diseases,  425 
Diet  in  inflammation,  53 
after  operations,  65 
Diffuse  inflammation.   See  InflammatioD. 
Diffused  hydrocele  of  spermatic  cord,  995 

suppuration,  394 
Digitalis  in  inflammation,  61 

shock,  67 
Dilatation  of  sphincter  ani  in  fissure  of 
anus,  852 
in  piles,  858 
of  urethral  stricture,  959,  960 
Dilated  oesophagus,  767 
Dilator,  (Esophageal,  768 

urethral,  920 
Dip  of  conoidal  bullet,  159 
Diphtheria,  772 
Diphtheritic  conjunctivitis,  666 

deposit  on  wounds,  69 
Direct  method  of  artificial  respiration,  356 
Director,  grooved,  188 
Disarticulation,  89.    See  Amputation. 

of  lower  jaw,  758 
Discission  of  cataract  from  behind,  68>> 
Disk,  choked,  692 
Dislocation,  273 

articular  changes  produced  by,  275 
causes  of,  274 
complete,  274 
complicated,  274,  278 
complicating  fractures,  232,  23S 
compound,  §74,  278 

amputation  for,  92,  278 
congeniul,  273,  280 
diagnosis  of,  275 
old,  274,  278 
partial,  274 
pathological  and  spontaneottSf  273, 

280 
prognosis  of,  276 
reduction  of,  276  et  acq. 
symptoms  of,  275 
treatment  of,  276  ei  9eq, 
Dislocation  of  ankle,  301 
astragalus,  302 
carpal  bones,  292 
clavicle,  283 
crystalline  lens,  346 
elbow,  289  ei  seq. 
hip,  292  et  seq, 

in  hip  disease,  604 
byoid  bone,  282 
knee,  300 
lower  jaw,  281 
metacarpus  and  fingers,  292 
metatarsus  and  toes,  8U2 
patella,  300 
pelvis,  282 
penis,  386 
ribs,  282 
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Dislocation  of— 

scapula,  284 

semilunar  cartilages,  801 

shoulder,  284  et  seq. 

spine,  837 

sternum,  246,  282 

Ursus,  802 

wrist,  291 
Displacement  in  fractures,  221  et  seq. 
Dissecting  aneurism,  646 
Dissection  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Distichiasis,  701 
Diuretics  in  inflammation,  61 
Division  of  tendons.    See  Tenotomy. 
Dogs,  transplantation  of  bone  from,  240 
Dorsal  disease  of  toes,  615 
Double  extension  in  hip  disease,  607 
sacro-iliac  disease,  609 
spine  disease,  662 
Double-lip,  788 
Double  vagina,  1008 
Douche,  Thudichum's,  for  ozosna,  728 

foreign  bodies  in  nose  and  ear, 
847 
Drainage  by  catgut,  162 

in  ovarian  cysts,  867 

after  ovariotomy,  870 

in  suppurating  joints,  214 
Drainage-anchor,  892 
Drainage-tube,  Chassaignac's,  214 

after  paracentesis  thoracis,  872 

intro4iuction  of,  in  abscess,  892 
Dressing  of  operation  wounds,  71 
Drill,  burr-head,  686 

for  ununited  fracture,  240 
Drilling  vesical  calculi,  909 
Dropsy  of  antrum,  762 

encysted,  876 
Dry-dressing,  104 
Duck-billed  speculum,  975,  1009 
Duct,  nasal,  obstruction  of,  706 
Duodenal  ulcer  in  burns,  804 
Duodenostomy.    See  Enterostomy. 
Dura  mater,  ningus  of,  065 
Dysphagia  from  aneurism,  660 

conditions  which  produce,  767 

in  spinal  injuries,  838 
wounds  of  throat,  860 
Dyspnoea  from  aneurism,  649,  560 

in  spinal  injuries,  832 
wounds  of  lung,  867 
throat,  360 

EAR,  accumulation  of  wax  in,  709 
cancer  of,  720 
diseases  of,  708 

syphilitic,  467 
foreign  bodies  in,  347 
hemorrhage  from,  822 
inflammation  of,  fatal,  720 
neuralgia  of,  720 

ringing  in.     See  Tinnitus  aurium. 
watery  discharge  from,  822 
Ear-ache,  716 
Ear-speculum,  709 
Ear-trumpet,  718,  720 


Earth  dressing  for  wounds,  148,  150 
Eau  de  luce,  165 
Eburnation  of  bone,  579 
Ecchymosis,  189 
in  fractures,  228 
intra-orbital,  321 
lumbar,  in  htsmothorax,  870 
£craseur  in  amputation  of  penis,  988 
laryngeal,  778 
rectilinear,  868 

in  removal  of  epithelioma,  509 
hemorrhoids,  868 
tongue,  747  et  eeq. 
Ectropion,  708 
Eczema  of  auricle,  708 

mercurial,  469 
Eczematous  ulcer.     See  Ulcer. 
Effusion,  intra-articular,  in  fracture,  228 

rupture  of  muscle,  210 
Egyptian  ophthalmia,  666,  666 
Eiloides,  617 

Elastic  bandaee  in  taxis,  804 
ligature  ^r  epithelioma,  609 
rectal  fistula,  849 
pressure  in  irreducible  hernia,  795 
Elbow,  anchvlosis  of,  616 
amputation  at,  117 
contraction  of,  646 
diseases  and  injuries  of.    See  under 

Joints, 
dislocations  of,  289 
excision  of,  167,  627 
Election,  operations  of,  63 
Electric  bath  for  ulcers,  896 
Electricity,  battery  for  storing,  86 

in  cancer,  505 
Electro-puncturation,  86 
for  neuroma,  526 

ununited  fracture,  289 
Elephantiasis  Arabum,  480,  617 

of  scrotum,  986. 
Elevator  for  depressed  bone,  327 
Elliptical  amputation,  101 
Elongation  of  uvula,  768 
Elytrorraphy,  1010 
Embolism,  174 

causing  intra-cranial  aneurism,  547 
of  central  artery  of  retina,  692 
death  from,  after  operationi,  67,  188 
by  fat,  188,  229 

fragments  of  liver,  188 
in  pyjemia,  417 

transference  of  tumors  by,  496 
Emissions,  seminal,  1003 
Emmetropia,  694 
Emphysema  from  fractured  ribs,  244 

puncture  of  bladder  through  rectum, 

944 
ruptured  intestine,  377 
wounds  of  chest,  366,  307  et  $eq. 
throat,  860 
Emprosthotonos,  629 
Empyema,  868,  871 
Encephalitis,  traumatic,  818 
Encephalocele,  665 
Encepbaloid,  498  et  seq. 
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Encephaloid — 

in  bone,  499,  693 

of  breast,  782 

microscopic  appearances  of,  600 

morbid  anatomy  of,  499 

natural  history  of,  498 

treatment  of.    See  Cancer,  treatment 
of. 
Enchondroma,  484 

following  fracture,  218 
Encysted  balb,  171 

calculus,  886,  909 

dropsy,  376 

hasmatocele,  996 

hernia,  816 

hydrocele,  996 

rectum,  862 
Endermic  use  of  drugs,  84 
Endocarditis,  gonorrhceal,  441 
Endogenous  growth  of  cells,  87 
Endoscope,  949 

in  gonorrhoea,  486 

urethral  chancroid,  446 
Enemata  in  hernia,  796,  804,  807 
Ensiform  cartilage.    See  Cartilage. 
Enterectomy,  836 

Enteritis,  intestinal  obstruction  from,  830, 
834 

syphilitic,  469 
Enterocele.     See  Hernia,  intestinal. 
Entero-epiplocele.    See  Hernia,  mixed. 
Enteroraphy,  383 
Enterostomy,  772 
Enterotome  for  fecal  fistula,  882 
Enterotomy  for  foreign  bodies  in  intes- 
tines, 388 

for  intestinal  obstruction,  836 
polypoid  growths,  846 
Enterotomy  tube,  838 
Entero-vaginal  fistula,  848 
Entrance,  wound  of,  161 
Entropion,  702 
Enucleation.    See  Excision. 

of  ovarian  and  uterine  tumors,  869 
l&peron,  division  of,  in  fecal  fistula,  382 
Epicanthus,  706 
Epididymitis,  gonorrhceal,  436 
Epigastric  hernia,  811 
Epiglottis,  scarification  of,  362 

tumors  of,  748,  766 
Epilepsy,  syphilitic,  460 

trephining  for,  326 
Epiphora,  705 

Epiphyseal  cartilages  in  rickets,  429 
Epiphyses,  separation  of,  220,  226,  234. 

See  also  under  Fractures. 
Epiphysitis,  582 

Epiplocele.    See  Hernia,  omental. 
Episcleritis,  674 
Episiorraphy,  1010 
Epispadias,  951 
Epistaxis,  721 

Epithelial  cancer.    See  Epithelioma. 
Epithelioma,  506  et  seq, 

diagnosis  of,  508 

melanotic,  608 


Epithelioma — 

microscopic  appearances  of,  608 

paraffine,  989 

prognosis  of,  609 

recurrent,  609 

treatment  of,  509 

warty  or  villous,  607 
Epithelioma  of  anus,  846 

larynx,  778 

lip,  733 

penis,  987 

scrotum,  988 

tongue,  747 
^      uterus,  1016 

vulva,  1009 
Epitheliomatous  ulcer,  607 
Epulis,  760 
Erasion  in  lupus,  616 
Erectile  tumors,  488,  688 
Ergot  in  enlarged  prostate,  941 

hemorrhoids,  866 

uterine  fibroids,  86,  1011 
Erosion,  chancrons.    See  Syphilis. 
Erysipelas,  408 

cellular,  409,  414 

cutaneous  or  simple,  409,  413 

erratic  or  wandering,  409 

oedematous,  409 

phlegmonous  or  cellule  -  cutaoeoua, 
409,  413 

traumatic,  410,  414 

treatment  of,  411  ^  aeq. 
Erysipelas  of  air-passages,  413, 414 

arachnoid,  410,  411,  412,  414 

auricle,  708 

fauces  and  larynx,  410,  411,  414 

mucous  membranes,  410 

orbit,  414 

peritoneum,  410,  411,  413,  414 

pharynx,  766 

scalp,  811,  414 

scrotum,  414 

serous  membranes,  410 

stumps,  106 
Erythema  alter  operations,  68 
Esmarch,  anchvloeis  of  jaw,  308,  759 

apparatus  n>r  bloodless  operations,  14. 
163 

bandage  in  aneurism,  559 
Ether,  administration  of,  76 

compared  with  chloroform,  74 

first  insensibility  from,  75 

hypodermic  use  of,  67,  86,  137 
Eucalyptus,  oil  of,  in  antiseptic  surgerv, 

161 
Eustachian  catheter,  716 

tube,  dilatation  of,  716 
obstruction  of  714 
Eversion  of  upper  eyelid,  346 
^videment  in  caries,  686 
Exarticulation,  89.    See  Amputation. 
Excision,  619 

in  arthritis,  602 

cancer  of  bone,  694 

caries,  686 

compound  dislocation,  278 


Excision — 

in  fracture,  badly  united,  237 
compound f  283 
ununited,  239,  241 
gunshot  injuries,  166 

indicatioDS  and  contra-indications  for, 
619 

in  joint  wounds,  214 

mortality  after,  compared  with  am- 
putation, 620 

for  necrosis,  689 

repair  after,  621 

sub-periosteal,  advantages  of,  621 
Excision  of  ankle,  169,  215,  688 

astragalus,  302,  639 

axillary  glands,  785 

bones  in  continuity,  for  gunshot  in- 
jury, 169 

breast,  784 

calcaneuni,  689 

cancer,  505 

clavicle,  288,  624 

clitoris,  1008 

coccyx,  248,  841 

cysts  of  ovary  and  broad  ligament|  867 

elbow,  167,  627 

epithelioma,  509 

eye,  674,  698 

eyelashes,  701,  702 

flbula,  688 

foot,  bones  of,  689 

hand,  bones  of,  629 

hemorrhoids,  856 

hernial  sac,  798 

hip,  167,  215,  610,  614,  629 

inguinal  glands,  446 

iris.    See  Iridectomy. 

jaw,  lower,  244,  768,  760 
upper,  726,  754 

kidney,  874 

knee,  168,  215,  615,  638 

lachrymal  gland,  705 

larynx,  774 

malleus,  718 

merobrana  tympani,  713 

nsBVUS,  640 

nasal  tumors,  727 

nerves,  107,  896,  642 

OQSophagus,  769 

orbital  contents,  698 

omentum,  880,  808 

ovary.    See  Ovariotomy. 

parotid  gland,  742 

pharynx,  766 

prepuce,  988 

radius,  628 

rectum,  846 

ribs,  625,  880 

scapula,  628,  624 

scrotum,  986,  997 

shoulder,  167,  625 

sphincter  ani,  861 

spleen,  876 

tarsal  bones,  689,  662 

testis.     See  Castration, 
undescended,  989 


Excision  of— 

thyroid  gland,  741 

tibia,  688 

tongue,  748 

tonsils,  765 

tumors,  510 

tunica  vaginalis,  995 

ulna,  628 

uterine  fibroids,  1011 

uterus,  872,  1018 

wrist,  167,  628 
Excurvation  of  eyelids,  708 
Exfoliation,  587,  688 

in  stumps,  108 
Exit,  wound  of,  161 
Exomphalos.    See  Hernia,  umbilical 
Exostoses,  cancellous,  486 

of  ear,  711,  719 

ivory-like,  487 

near  joints,  592 
Expanding  speculum,  1009 
Expediency,  amputations  of,   110.      ! 

also  Election. 
Exstrophy  of  bladder,  922,  926 
Extension,  angular,  299 

continuous,  597  et  $eq. 

in  dislocation,  277,  279,  287 
spinal  injuries,  340 

for  stumps,  106 

by  weight,  264,  265 
External  piles,  858 

urethrotomy,  963,  965 
Extirpation.    See  Excision. 
Extraction  of  cataract.    See  Cataract 
Extractor,  screw,  165 
Extra-uterine  pregnancy,  878 
Extravasation,  189,  177 

fecal,  876,  878,  806,  808 

in  fractures,  228,  229 

trephining  for,  824 

of  urine,  378,  386,  969 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  922,  926 
Exudation  in  inflammation,  87 
Eye  or  eyeball,  contusion  of,  346 

diseases  of,  664 

syphilitic,  457,  459,  463 

excision  of,  698 

for  staphyloma,  674 

foreign  bodies  on,  845 

lesions  of,  in  pyssmia,  419 
spinal  disease,  660 

wounds  of,  346 
Eyelashes,  displacement  of.  SeeTricbiai 

double  row  of.    See  Distich  iasts. 

excision  of,  701,  702 

transplantation  of,  702 
Eyelid,  upper,  eversion  of,  846 
falling  of.     See  Ptosis. 
Eyelids,  adhesion  of.     See  Anchylob 
pharon. 

diseases  of,  700 

eversion  of.     See  Ectropion. 

excurvation  o{^  708 

inversion  of.     See  Entropion. 

tumors  of,  705 

wounds  of,  844 
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FACE,  diseases  of,  721 
injuries  of,  844 
Facial  artery.    See  Artery. 

carbuncle.    See  Carbuncle. 
False  aneurism,  545 

joint.     See  Fracture,  ununited. 

passage  of  urethra,  886,  960 
Far-sigbt.    See  Presbyopia. 
Fat-embolism,  188,  229 
Fatty  degeneration  in  arteries,  548 

matters  in  calculi,  884 

tumors,  478.    See  Tumors. 

usure,  543 
Fauces,  erysipelas  of.    See  Erysipelas. 

syphilitic  affections  of,  455,  459 
Fecal  abscess,  879 

discharges,  involuntary,  in  spinal  in- 
juries, 388 

fistula.     See  Fistula. 
Feces,  extravasation  of.    See  Extravasa- 
tion. 

impacted,  886 

diagnosis  of,  from  ovarian  tumor, 
864 
Felon.     See  Paronychia. 
Felt  jacket  for  spinal  disease,  662 
Female  catheter,  970 
Femoral  artery.    See  Artery. 

hernia,  824.    See  Hernia. 
Femur,  dislocation  of,  292 

excision  of  he§d  of.     See  Excision  of 
hip. 

fracture  of.    See  Fracture. 

primary  cancer  of,  594 

separation  of  epiphyses  of,  267 
Fever,  hectic,  51 

hemorrhagic,  177 

inflammatory,  49 
aseptic,  51 

pyogenic  or  suppurative.    See  Pysd- 
mia. 

scarlet,  after  operations,  68 

secondary,  51 

urethral,  958 
Fibrinous  or  fibrinous  lymph,  87 
Fibrin  in  infiammation,  86 
Fibrinous  calculi,  884 

iritis,  676 
Fibro-calcareous  tumors,  482 
Fibro-cartilaginous  tumors,  484 
Fibro-cellular  tumors,  480 
Fibro-cystic  tumors,  482,  1013 
Fibro-muscular  tumors,  482 
Fibro-nucleated  tumors,  491 
Fibro-plastic  tumors,  491 
Fibroia  tumors,  482 

malignant,  484,  503 
recurrent,  490 
uterine,  1011 
Fibrous  and  fibro-cellular  bodies  in  sac 
of  hydrocele^  995 

cancer,  484,  503 

epulis,  750 

tissue,  syphilitic  affections  of,  461 

tumors,  482 
Fibula,  dislocation  of,  301 


Fibula- 
excision  of,  638 

fractures  of,  269,  272 
Figure-of-8  bandage,  81 

suture,  146 
Filiform  bougies,  947 
Filopressure,  192,  559 
Fingers,  amputation  of,  114 

chancre  of,  466 

contraction  of,  646 

dislocation  of,  292 

excision  of,  629 

fracture  of,  261 

strangulation  of,  by  ring,  140 

webbed,  647 
First  intention,  union  by,  142 
Fissure  of  anus,  851 

lower  lip  and  angle  of  mouth,  739 

neck  of  bladder,  932 

scrotum,  981 

upper  lip.    See  Harelip. 

urethra,  971 

vagina,  1010 
Fistula,  894 

aerial,  850 

in  ano,  848 

biliary,  381 

blind  urinary,  973 

of  cheek,  348 
cornea,  671 

entero- vaginal,  848 

fecal  or  intestinal,  881,  799  et  seq. 

gastric,  881 

of  lachrymal  gland,  705 

lachrymalis,  706 

of  nose,  729 

c98ophageal,  850 

penile,  972 

perineal,  910,  972 

recUl,  847 

recto-labial,  848 

recto-urethral,  847 

recto-vaginal,  847 

recto- vesical,  847 

salivary,  848,  732 

urachal,  974 

uretero- vaginal,  974,  979 

urethral,  971 

urethro-rectal,  974 

urethro-vaginal,  974 

urinary,  in  female,  974  et  teq. 
in  male,  971  et  aeq, 

vesico-rectal,  974 

vesico-uterine,  974,  979 

vesico-utero-vaglnal,  974,  979 

vesico-vaginal,  974  et  aeq. 
Fixed  bandages,  82 
Flame,  inhalation  of,  805 
Flap  amputation,  100 

rectangular,  102 

operation  for  cataract,  682 
Flat  foot    5^  Talipes  valgus. 
Flexible  probes,  165 
Flexion  in  aneurism,  562 

hemorrhage,  181 
Floating  kidney,  operation  for,  875 
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Floating  tumors,  490 
Flour-paste  bandage,  83 
Fluctuation  of  abbess,  890 
Flushed  face  in  spinal  injuries,  884 
Fluxion,  84 

Follicular  abscesses  of  ear,  709 
Fomentations  in  inflammation,  66 
Foot,  amputations  of,  120,  124 
dislocations  of,  802 
excisions  of,  689 

flat  or  splay.    See  Talipes  yalgus. 
fractures  of,  272 
perforating  ulcer  of,  615 
tubercular  disease  of,  616 
Forceps,  artery,  97 

for  aural  polypus,  710 
bone,  589,  621,  622 
bullet,  165 
canula,  679 
entropion,  702 
gouge,  586 
iris,  C78 

knifebladed,  622 
laryngeal,  778 
lion-jawed,  621 
lithotomy,  904 
oesophageal,  363 
polypus,  725 
sequestrum,  689 
Snellen's,  701 
tracheal  355 
urethral,  919 
uterine,  1018 
Forceps-scissors  for  cutting  uvula,  768 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  116 
contraction  of,  646 
dislocations  of,  289 
fractures  of,  268 
Foreign  bodies  in  air-passages,  352 
bladder,  385 
brain,  323,  826 
ear,  347 
eye,  346 

gunshot  wounds,  164 
incised  wounds,  144 
nose,  347 
cesophagus,  862 
pharynx,  348,  862 
rectum,  386 

stomach  and  bowels,  888 
thoracic  cavity,  873 
tongue,  348 
urethra,  386 
vagina,  387 
Formative  changes  in  inflammation,  86 
Four-tailed  bandage,  82 
Fracture,  216 

absorption  of  bone  after,  238 

badly  united,  286 

button-hole  and  perforating,  169,  218 

causes  of,  216 

comminuted  and  multiple,  218 

complete,  218 

complicated,  219,  230 

compound,  218 

amputotion  for,  92,  232,  236 


Fracture,  compound — 

complications  of,  282,  238 
excision  for,  283 
treatment  of,  232  et  $eq. 
from  counterstroke,  216 
crepitus  in,  222 
delayed  union  of,  287 
diagnosis  of,  222,  223,  276 
directions  of,  219 
displacement  in,  221,  222 
double,  219 

epiphyseal.    See  Epiphyses,  separa- 
tion of. 
false  joint  after.    See  Fracture,  un- 
united, 
fissured  and  grooving,  218 
gangrene  from  tight  bandaging  in, 

229,  280 
green-stick  and  partial,  218,  237 
gunshot,  166  et  seq, 
impacted,  219,  237 
implicating  jointo,  281,  288 
incomplete,  218 
intra-articular  effusion  in,  223 
intra-periosteal,  219 
longitudinal,  219 
from  muscular  action,  216 
oblique,  219 
partial,  218,  287 
reduction  or  setting  of,  227 
simple,  218,  227 
splints  for,  228 
sUtisticsof,  217 
in  stumps,  232 
symptoms  of,  221  et  aeq. 
transverse,  219 
treatment  of,  226  et  aeq. 

by  immovable  dressings,  286 
union  of,  225 

delayed,  237 
ununited,  287  et  seq. 
varieties  of,  218 
Fracture-beds,  227 
Fracture-box,  270 
Fractures  of  acetabulum,  247 
acromion,  252 
ankle,  272 
astragalus,  272 
calcaneum,  272 
clavicle,  248 
coccyx,  247 

coracoid  process  of  scapula,  252 
coronoid  process  of  ulna,  258 
costal  cartilages,  245 
femur,  condyles  of,  267 
bead  of,  247 
shaft  of,  265 
upper  extremity  of,  261 
fibula,  269,  272 
fingers,  261 
foot,  272 
forearm,  258 

humerus,  lower  extremity  of,  256 
shaft  of,  255 
upper  extremity  of,  253 
hyoid  bone,  244 
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Fractures  of— 

jaw,  lower,  242 
upper,  242 

lachrymal  bone,  242 

larynx,  351 

leg,  269 

malar  bone,  242 

nasal  bones,  241 

olecranon,  257 

patella,  267 

pelvis,  246 

radius,  259 

ribs,  244 

sacrum,  247 

scapula,  252 

skull,  820 

spine,  337 

sternum,  245 

tibia,  269 

trachea,  852 

ulna,  258 

TertebrsB,  837 

zygoma,  242 
Fragilitas  ossium.    See  Osteomalacia. 
Friction  in  inflammation,  59 

subscapular,  612 
Frog-face,  726 

Frontal  sinus,  affections  of,  708,  781 
Frost-bite,  309 

amputation  for,  91 
Fumigation,  mercurial,  in  syphilis,  468 
Functional  changes  in  inflammation,  84, 

45 
Fungus  of  brain,  655 

dura  mater,  655 

hsBmatodes,  499,  501 

of  skull,  654 
Furuncle,  or  boil,  405 
Fusible  calculus,  883 
Fusiform  aneurism,  545 

GALACTOCELE,  775 
Gall-bladder,  abscess  in,  878 
distended,  puncture  of,  880 
operations  on,  880 
rupture  of,  376 
Gkill-stone,  impacted,  885 
Galli,  tubes  of,  209 
Ghilvanic  cautery,  85,  726,  773 
in  tracheotomy,  859 
urethral  stricture,  959 
Galvanism  for  ulcers,  398 
Galvano-puncture  for  aneurism,  668 
ovarian  cysts,  867 
uterine  fibroids,  1013 
Ganglion,  521 

Gangrsena  oris.    See  Stomatitis,  gangren- 
ous. 
Gangrene,  40,  48 

amputation  for,  91 
from  arterial  occlusion,  196 
of  bone.     See  Necrosis, 
mephitic,  586,  587 
dry,  49,  399 
hospital,  401 

amputation  for,  92 


Gkingrene — 

of  intestine  in  hernia,  798 

in  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  149 

moist,  49,  399 

of  penis,  986 

scrotum,  899 
senile,  899 
spontaneous,  399 
symmetrical,  408 
of  thyroid  gland,  741 
from  tight  bandaging,  229,  230 
traumatic  or  spreading,  149 
white,  407 
Gkingrenous  diseases,  899,  407 

stomatitis.    See  Stomatitis. 
Gaping  of  wounds,  141 
Garrot,  96 
Gastrectomy,  877 
Gastric  fistula.    See  Fistula. 
Gastrocele.    See  Heroia  of  stomach. 
Gastro-enterostomy,  772 
Gastrorraphy,  881 
Gastrostomy,  770,  771 
Gastrotomy  for  intestinal  obstruction,  834. 
See  Laparotomy, 
removal  of  foreien  bodies,  383 
str  ictu  re  of  cesopnagus.     See  Gas- 
trostomy. 
Gathered  breast,  777 
Gauze  and  collodion  dressing,  147 
Grelatinous  arthritis,  698 
G^ly's  suture,  381 

Genital  organs,  female,  diseases  of,  1005 
eonorrhcea  of,  438 
injuries  of,  387,  388 
malformations  of,  1006 
male,  diseases  of,  981 

functional,  1003 
injuries  of,  885  et  seq, 
zone,  388 
Genu-extrorsum,  649  \ 

Genu- valgum,  648 

Gland  or  glands,  axillary,  in  excision  of 
breast,  785 
cervical,  enlargement  of,  743 
lachrymal,  diseases  of,  705 
lymphatic.    See  Lymphatic  glands, 
mammary.    See  Breast 
parotid.    See  Parotid  gland, 
submaxillary,  tumors  of,  743 
thyroid,  extirpation  of,  741 

hypertrophy  of.     See  Goitre. 
Glandular  tumors,  487 
of  breast,  781 
Glass,  liquid  or  soluble,  88 
Glaucoma,  696 

Glaucomatous  cup  of  optic  papilla,  693 
Glazing  of  wounds,  144 
Gleet,  432 
Glioma,  493 

of  retina,  692 
Globes,  concentric,  of  epithelioma,  606 
Glossitis,  744 
Glottis,  burns  and  scalds  of,  Sol 

scarification  of,  414 
Glover's  sutare,  146 
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Glue  and  zinc  bandage,  88 
Gluteal  artery.    See  Artery. 
Glycerine  for  hemorrhoids,  856 

wounds,  160 
Glycogen  in  lymph  corpuscles,  87 
Glycosuria  in  spinal  injuries,  888 
Goitre,  740 

exophthalmic,  741 
Gonorrhoea,  481 

complications  of,  486 
external,  488 
of  female  genitals,  488 
nose,  mouth,  rectum,  and  umbili- 
cus, 441 
ophthalmic,  439 
Gonorrhoeal  rheumatic  ophthalmia,  441 
rheumatism,  441 

analogy  of,  with  pyssmia,  422, 
441 
urethral  fever,  958 
Grorget,  blunt,  904 

cutting,  908 
Gouge  and  gouge-forceps,  585 
Graduated  compress,  181 
Grafting  bone,  627 

Granular  condition  of  auditory  meatus, 
710 
membrana  tympani,  712 
lids,  666 
Granulation  and  cicatrization,  47 

union  by,  148 
Granulations,  47 

true  or  vesicular,  of  eyelids,  666 
Granulation-tissue  in  arthritis,  598 
Gravel,  881 

Graves's  disease.    See  Gk>itre,  exophthal- 
mic. 
Green-stick  fracture.    See  Fracture. 
Gritti's  amputation,  127 
Grooved  director,  188 
Grooving  the  tarsal  cartilage,  702 
Guillotine,  laryngeal,  778 

for  tonsils,  705 
Gullet.    See  (Esophagus. 
Gum,  diseases  of,  750 
lancing  the,  750 
Gam  and  challc  bandage,  88 
Gum-cancer.     See  Cancer,  colloid. 
Gummatous  or  gummy  tumors  in  syphilis. 

Gunshot  fracture.    See  Fracture. 

injury,  amputation  for,  92 

wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Gurgling  in  hernia,  791 
Gustatory  nerve,  division  of,  for  malig- 
nant tumor  of  ti>ngue,  749 
Gypsum  bandage,  88 

HEMATOCELE,  996 
H»matoid  cancer,  501 
Usematoma,  139,  475 

auris,  708 
Hematuria,  377,  982 

intermittent  or  paroxysmal,  988 
in  spinal  injuries,  838 
Hsemoptysis  in  lung  wounds,  867 


Hsamothoraz,  864,  867,  870 

Hair,  falling  of,  in  syphilis,  456,  459 

transplantation  ot,  398 
Hallux  valgus,  524,  654 
Hammer,  thermal,  84 
Hammer-toe,  654 

Hamstring  tendons,  division  of,  649 
Hand,  amputations  of,  118,  115 
contraction  of,  646 
dislocations  of,  292 
excisions  of,  629 
exploration  of  rectum  by,  848 
fractures  of,  260 

hemorrhage  from,  181,  188,  192,  204 
perforating  ulcer  of,  516 
Handkerchief  bandages,  82 
Hanging,  dislocation  of  cervical  spine  in, 

887 
Hare-eye.    See  Lagophthalmos. 
Harelip,  786 

double,  788 
Harelip  suture,  145 
Hays,  Jcnife-n^le  for  cataract,  686 
Head,  diseases  of,  654 
injuries  of,  810 
tapping  the,  656 
Health,  general,  influence  of,  on  results 

of  operations,  68 
Heart,  lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 
rupture  of,  865,  581 
wounds  of,  878 
Heart  clot,  death  from,  after  operation, 

67,  188 
Heat,  effects  of,  308 

increased,  in  inflammation,  43 
in  treatment  of  inflammation,  66 
synovitis,  597 
Hectic  fever,  51 
Hemeralopia,  698 
Heroi-glossitis,  744 
Hemiopia,  698 

Hemiplegia  in  injuries  of  head,  817 
spine,  882 
syphilitic,  467 
Hemorrhage  into  abscesses,  892 

in  amputation,  prevention  of,  98,  97, 

104 
arrest  of,  process  of  nature  in,  178 
arterial,  176 
from  bladder,  932 

bone,  104 
in  compound  fractures,  282,  235 
constitutional  effects  of,  177 
death  from,  after  operations,  67 
in  fractured  skull,  821,  822 

gunshot  wounds,  108,  164 
habitual  or  periodic,  178 
intermittent,  196 
into  hernia]  sac,  798 
in  herniotomy,  809 

hospital  gangrene,  402  et  eeq. 
from  incised  wounds,  144 
internal  or  concealed,  177 
from  kidneys,  982 
in  lithotomy,  911 
from  nose.    See  Epistaxis. 
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Hemorrhage— 

in  operations,  71 
parenchymatous,  104,  195 

in  pysemia,  420 
from  piles,  853,  854 
prostate,  932 
rectum,  846,  858  et  aeq. 
secondary,  194 

after  ligation  in  continuity,  196 
from  stumps,  107, 195 
spontaneous,  178 
after  tooth-extraction,  182 
in  tracheotomy,  859 
transfusion  of  blood  for,  180 
treatment  of,  180  tt  seg. 
by  acupressure,  189 
cauterization,  182 
cold,  181 
constitutional,  180 
by  ligation,  184 
position,  181 
pressure,  181 
styptics,  182     ^ 
torsion )  183 
urethral,  932 

in  gonorrhoea,  486 
venous,  172 

into  vitreous  humor,  690 
in  wounds  of  heart,  373 
lung,  367,  370 
throat,  349 
Hemorrhagic  diathesis,  178 
fever,  177 
periostitis,  578 
ulcer.     See  Ulcer, 
Hemorrhoidal  effort,  855 

flux,  854 
Hemorrhoids,  853 

diagnosis  of,  854,  855 
operations  for,  856 

causes  of  death  after,  858 
treatment  of,  855 
varieties  of,  853 
Hemp  saw,  1014 
Hepatectomy,  877 
Hepatotomy,  877 
Hepatic  abscess,  878 
Hepatization  of  marrow,  580 
Hermaphrodism,  951,  981 
Hermetically  sealing  gunshot  wounds  of 

chest,  368 
Hernia,  causes  of,  786 

classification  of  various  forms  of,  788, 

810 
double,  truss  for,  792 
inflamed,  795 
intestinal,  791 
irreducible,  794 
mixed,  791 

obstructed  or  incarcerated,  796 
omental,  791 
radical  cure  of,  792.    See  also  under 

special  HernisB. 
reducible.     See  Hernia, 
sac  of,  788 

changes  in,  in  strangulation,  798 


Hernia,  sac  of — 

contents  of,  789 

hour-glass  shape  of,  798,  814 

hydrocele  of,  790 

intra-parietal,  805 

mode  of  recognizing,  in  herni- 
otomy, 807 

sloughing  of,  after  herniotomy, 
809 
strangulated,  796 

causes  of,  796 

diagnosis  of,  800 

fecal  flstula  after,  799,  805  et  weq. 

mechanism  of,  797 

operation  for.    See  Herniotomy. 

peritonitis  in,  799,  809 

prognosis  of,  800 

reduction  of,  801 
in  mass,  805 
persistence  of  symptoms  after, 

804 
rupture  of  intestine  in,  806 

seat  of  constriction  in,  797 

structural  changes  in,  798 

symptoms  of,  799 

taxis  in,  802.    See  Taxis. 

treatment  of,  801  et  $eq. 
structure  of,  788 
symptoms  of,  790 
trusses  for,  791 
HernisB  (special),  810 
abdominal,  786 
of  bladder,  791,  927 

calculus  in,  921 
csBcal,  791 
cerebri,  323,  655 
of  cornea,  670 
cruro-properitoneal,  825 
diaphragmatic,  874,  811 
epigastric,  811 
femoral  or  crural,  824 
humoralis.    See  Epididymitis, 
inguinal,  813 

anomalous  forms  of,  818 

into  canal  of  Nuck,  817 

congenital,  814 

diagnosis  of,  818 

direct,  817 

encysted,  816 

into  funicular  portion  of  vaginal 
process,  814 

herniotomy  for,  823 

infantile,  814,  816 

intermuscular  and  interparietal, 
815 

obli<)ue,  814 

m  female,  817 

radical  cure  of,  819 

Uxis  for,  823 

trusses  for,  819 

into  vaginal  process  of  perito- 
neum, 814 
inguino-crural,  815 
inguino-labial,  817 
inguino-properitoneal,  815 
inguino-scrotal,  816 
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Hernis — 

ischifttic  or  sciatic,  829 
labial,  829 
lumbar,  813 
of  luDgs,  867,  869,  871 
obturator,  827 
of  ovarv,  791 
perineal,  829 
pudendal,  829 
scrotal,  818,  815 
of  stomach,  791 
testis,  991 
trachea,  778 
umbilical,  811 
▼aginal,  829 
Tentral,  875,  379,  811 
Hernia-knife,  807 
Hernies  en  bissac,  815 
Herniotomy,  806 

for  femoral  hernia,  826 
hemorrhage  in,  809 
for  incarcerated  hernia,  796 
inguinal  hernia,  828 
ischiatic  hernia,  829 
obturator  hernia,  828 
opening  the  sac,  806 
peritonitis  after,  809 
puncture  of  distended  bowel  in,  809 
for  pudendal  hernia,  829 
sloughing  of  sac  after,  809 
treatment  of  adhesions  in,  808 
intestine  in,  808 
omentum  in,  808 
for  umbilical  hernia,  812 
without  opening  sac,  809 
Herpes  corneae,  669 
Herpetic  ulceration  of  penis,  985 
Hey,  amputation  of  metatarsus,  121 

infantile  hernia,  816 
Hey's  saw,  825 
High  operation  for  stone.    See  Lithotomy, 

supra-pubic. 
Hip,  amputation  at,  128,  688 
anchylosis  of,  613 
arthritis  of.    See  Hip  disease. 

rheumatoid,  609 
contraction  of,  647 
diseases  and  injuries  of.    See  under 

Joints, 
dislocations  of,  292 
excision  of,  168,  215,  629 
Hip-disease,  602 

amputation  for,  683 
diagnosis  of,  605 
excision  for,  629 
prognosis  of,  605 
symptoms  of,  603 
tenotomy  in,  607 
terminations  of,  605 
treatment  of,  606 
Holt,  splitting  strictures,  961,  962 
Hordeolum,  700 
Horns  of  face,  478,  511 
Horseshoe  tourniquet,  95 
Hospital  Gangrene.    See  Gangrene. 
Hot-air  baths  in  hydrophobia,  157 


Hot  water  in  affections  of  eyes,  665 

hemorrhage,  71,  181 
Hour-glass  hernia,  798,  814 
Housemaid's  knee,  522 
Howard,  direct  method  of  artificial  respi- 
ration, 856 
Humerus,  dislocations  of,  284 

excisions  of,  167, 169,  625,  626 

fractures  of,  258.    See  Fracture. 
Hyalitis,  690 
Hydatid  mole,  482 

cysts  of,  476 

testis,"  1000 
Hydatids  in  bone,  592 

in  liver,  mode  of  opening,  880 
Hydrarthrosis,  597 

Hydrencephalocele.    See  Meningocele. 
Hydrocele,  991 

acute,  437,  990 

of  breast,  780 

canal  of  Nuck,  829,  1009 

congenital,  991 

encysted,  995 

of  hernial  sac,  790 

inguinal,  991 

of  neck,  743 

position  of  testis  in,  998,  995 

of  seminal  vesicle,  996 
spermatic  cord,  995 

treatment  of,  993,  994 

of  tunica  vaginalis.    iSe«  Hydrocele. 
Hydrocephalus,  paracentesis  for,  656 
Hydronephrosis,  879 
Hydrophobia,  156 

amputation  for,  98 
Hydroplithalmia,  672 
Hydrops  antri,  752 

articuli,  597 
Hydro-rachitis.    See  Spina  bifida. 
Hydro-sarcocele,  999 
Hydrothorax,  868,  371 
Hygienic  condition,  influence  of,  on  result 

o?  operations,  64 
Hygromato,  474,  523 

congenital  cystic,  474 

of  hyoid  bursa,  743 
Hymen,  imperforate,  1006 
Hyoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  282 
fracture  of,  244 

bursa,  hygromata  of,  748 
Hyperaemia,  84 

Hyperaesthesia  after  ligature  of  arteries, 
555 

in  spinal  injuries,  832 
Hypermetropia  or  hyperopia,  695 
Hypertrophy,  continuous  and  discontin- 
uous, 478 

of  corpora  cavernosa,  986 
temporary,  in  inflammation,  86 
Hypodermic  injection,  85 
use  of  ergot,  85 

ether,  67,  86,  187 
mercury  in  syphilis,  468 
Hypopyon,  669 
Hypospadias,  951 
Hysterical  joints,  618 
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ICE.    See  Cold, 
in  intestinal  obstraction,  888 

in  rectum  for  chloroform  poisoning, 
76 
Ice-bags,  65 
Ichorous  pus,  88 
Ichor rhsemia.     See  Pyaemia. 
Ichthyosis  of  tongue,  744,  746 
Idiosyncrasy,  influence  of,  on  result  of 

operations,  64 
Ignipuncture  for  enlarged  tonsils,  764 
Iliac  abscess,  661 

aneurism,  576 

artery.     See  Artery,  iliac. 
IHo-pelvic  abscess,  880 
Ilio-sciatic  dislocation,  298 
Ilium,  trephining,  for  psoas  abscess,  668 
Illumination,  oblique,  845,  681 
Immediate  union  of  wounds,  142 
Immovable  bandages,  82,  285 
Impacted  calculus,  884,  898,  919 

feces,  836,  864 

fracture,  219 

gall-stones,  835 
Imperforate  anus,  889 

hymen,  1006 

nostril,  721 

rectum,  840 

vagina,  1006 

vulva,  1005 
Impermeable  stricture,  956,  964 
Impotence,  1008 

after  lithotomy,  910 
Impulse  on  coughing,  in  hernia,  791 
Incarcerated  hernia,  796 
Incised  wounds.     See  Wounds. 
Incision  of  abscesses,  892 

artificial  pupil  by,  679 

for  hydrocele,  996 
ovarian  cyst,  867 
phimosis,  983 
Incisions  in  carbuncle,  406 

erysipelas,  413 

indolent  ulcers,  896,  897 

inflammation,  59 

operations,  71 

removal  of  tumors,  510 
Incontinence  of  feces  in  injuries  of  spine, 
833 
after  operation  for  fistula,  851 
Incontinence  or  urine,  935.     See  Urine. 
Incrustation,  healing  by,  143 
Incurvation  of  penis,  981 
India-rubber  suture,  140 
Indian  method  of  rhinoplasty,  729 

puzzle  for  dislocations  of  fingers,  292 
Indicator  for  detection  of  calculous  frag- 
ments, 898 
Indigo  in  renal  calculus,  884 
Indolent  ulcer.     See  Ulcer. 
Induration,  45 

of  chancre,  451 

congenital,  of  sterno-mastoid,  748 

of  lymphatics  and  lymphatic  glands 
in  syphilis,  453,  456 
Infantile  hernia,  814,  816 


Infarctus,  176,  417 

Infiltration  of  urine  after  lithotomy,  912 

Infiamed  hernia,  795 

Inflammation,  83 

•  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic,  46 
blood  in,  86 
bloodvessels  in,  86 
causes  of,  41 
clinical  view  of,  41 
coagulation  of  blood  in,  36 
course  of,  46 

destructive  changes  in,  40 
diffuse,  of  areolar  tissue,  409 

after  lithotomy,  912 
of  penis  and  scrotum,  936 
in  stumps,  106 
diseases  resulting  from,  889 
extension  of,  61 
exudation  in,  87 
fever  in,  49 

formative  changes  in,  36 
functional  changes  in,  84,  46 
gangrene  in,  48 
induration  from,  46 
lymph  in,  36 
nerve  changes  in,  86 
neuro-paralytical,  42 
nutritive  changes  in,  84,  85 
pain  in,  44 

parenchymatous  tissoe  in,  36 
pathology  of,  84 
phlegmonous,  46 
pus  in,  88 
redness  in,  42 
•  resolution  in,  62 
scrofulous,  427 
softening  from,  46 
of  special  tissues  or  organs.     See  the 

parts  themselves, 
stages  of,  46 
suppuration  in,  46 
swelling  in,  43 
symptoms  of,  42 
temperature  in,  48 
temporary  hypertrophy  in,  36 
terminations  of,  51 
treatment  of,  62  et  seq, 

alteratives  in,  61 

anodynes  in,  58,  61 

antiseptics  in,  68 

astringents  in,  68 

bleeding,  general,  in,  69 
local,  in,  60 

cauterization  in,  59 

cold  in,  65 

compression  in,  59 

counter-irritants  in,  58 

diaphoretics  and  diuretics  in,  r»l 

diet  in,  64 

friction  in,  69 

heat  in,  66 

incisions  in,  69 

ligation  of  arteriea  in.  59 

moisture  in,  66 

position  in,  58 

purgatives  in,  61 
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Kidney — 

lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 
spinal  injuries,  833 

rupture  of,  876 
Kneading  abdomen  in  hemorrhage,  180 
Knee,  amputation  at,  126,  127 

anchylosis  of,  612,  616 

deformities  of,  648,  649 

diseases  and  injuries  of.     See  under 
Joints. 

dislocations  of,  300 

excision  of,  168,  216,  638 

fractures  involving,  231,  267,  272 

gunshot  wounds  of,  168 

internal  derangement  of,  301 

pain  in,  in  hip  disease,  603 

subluxation  of,  301 

wounds  of,  215 
Knife-bladed  forceps,  622 
Knife-needle  for  cataract,  686 
Knives,  amputating,  95 

cataract,  682,  684 

hernia,  807,  808 

iridectomy,  677 

lithotomy,  904 
Knock-knee,  648 
Knot,  clove-hitch,  277 

reef,  98 
Kolpoperineoplasty,  1015 

LABIA,  affections  of,  1008 
Labial  hernia,  829 
Lace-suture,  978 

Lacerated  wounds.     See  Wounds. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  syphilis  of,  457 

bone,  fracture  of,  242 

gland,  diseases  of,  705 

sac,  diseases  of,  706 
Lachrymation,  excessive.     See  Epiphora. 

in  spinal  injuries,  334 
Lacs,  extending.     See  Bands. 
Lacteal  calculus,  775,  776 
Lagophthalmos,  704 
Lamellar  cataract,  679  et  aeq. 
Lancing  the  gums,  750 
Laparotomy,  884 

sUtistics  of,  835 

for  extra-uterine  pregnancy,  878 
rupture  of  uterus,  878 
Laparo-elytrotomy,  873 
Lardaceous  scirrhus  of  breast,  782 
Larrey,  amputation  at  hip,  131 

shoulder,  117 
Laryngeal  instrumenti,  773 

sac,  prolapse  of,  783 

stertor,  76 
Laryngitis,  772 

erysipelatous.     See  Erysipelas. 
Laryngoscope,  mode  of  using,  854 

in  treating  laryngeal  growths,  778 
Laryngotomy,  357 

compared  with  tracheotomy,  861 

in  erysipelas  of  air-passages,  413 
pnarynx,  766 

for  foreign  Dodies  in  air-passages,  854 
oedema  of  glottis,  361 


Laryngotomy — 

restricted  thyroideal,  774 
for  spasm  of  glottis,  351 
sub-hyoidean.    See  Pharyngotomy. 
true,  774 
Laryngo-tracheotom^,  359 
Larynx,  catheterization  of,  856 
diseases  of,  772 

syphilitic,  459,  463 
erysipelas  of.     See  Erysipelas, 
excision  of,  774 
foreign  bodies  in,  352  et  seq. 
injuries  of,  351 
Lateral  curvature  of  the  spine,  642 
ligature.     See  Ligature, 
lithotomy,  903.     See  Lithotomy. 
Lateritious  deposits,  882 
Laughine  gas.     See  Citrous  oxide. 
Lead  ribbon,  147 
Leeching,  87 
Leg,  amputation  of,  124 
Barbadoes,  480,  517 
deformities  of,  648,  649 
fractures  of,  269 
Lembert's  suture,  381 
Lengthening  in  arthritis,  600 
after  joint  excisions,  621 
Lens,  crystalline,  dislocation  of,  346 
opacity  of.     See  Cataract, 
ossification  of,  680 
Lenticular  cataract,  680 
Leucocytosis  in  pyemia,  416,  420 
Leucoma,  671 
Lids,  granular,  666 
Liebreich,  bandage  for  eye,  678 

ophthalmoscope,  687 
Ligament,  Y.,  293 

Ligaments,  laceration  of.    See  Sprains, 
of  law,  relaxation  of,  282 
knee,  relaxation  of,  648,  649 
Ligation  of  arteries  for  aneurism,  553.  See 

Aneurism  and  Arteries, 
by  anastomosis,  539 
bronchocele,  741 
hemorrhage,  184.     See  Arteries^ 

wounds  of,  and  Ligature, 
inflammation,  59 
lines  of  incision  for,  199  et  seq. 
for  malignant  tumor  of  tongue , 
749 
osteoid  aneurism,  594 
special.     See  the  particular  Ar- 
teries, 
for  wounds  of  joints,  215 
epithelioma,  509 
fistula  in  ano,  849,  851 

fecal,  883 
hernial  sac,  798 
naevus,  540 
piles,  857 
polypi,  nasal,  725 
rectal,  846 
uterine,  1018 
vaginal,  1010 
prolapsus  of  rectum,  861 
tumors  of  tongue,  747,  748 
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Ligation  of— 

tumors  of  urethra,  970 

veins,  172 

for  pyasmia,  424 
Ligature,  98 

animal,  186 

antiseptic,  98, 185 

application  of,  in  continuity  of  arte- 
ries, 184,  188 
in  stumps,  98 

compared  with  acupressure  and  tor- 
sion, 192 

elastic,  for  rectal  fistula,  849,  861 

intermittent,  156 

lateral,  172 

mechanism  of,  in  controlling  hemor- 
rhage, 184 

metallic,  186 

quadruple,  540 

rules  for  applying,  in  wounds  of  ar- 
teries, 185  et  aeq. 

short-cut,  98, 185 

subcutaneous,  for  nsdvus,  540 

in  wounds  of  scalp,  811 
Limbs,  artificial  adaptation  of,  106 
Linear,  rectotomy,  885,  844,  845 

stricture  of  urethra,  956 
Lingual  artery.     See  Artery. 
Lion-jawed  forceps,  621 
Lips,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  538 

chancre  of,  465 

congenital  fissures  of,  739.      See  also 
Harelip. 

diseases  of,  732 

epithelioma  of,  783 

eversion  of,  307 

hypertrophy  of,  732 

injuries  of,  348 

malformations  of,  732,  736  ei  $eq, 

restoration  of.    See  Cheiloplasty. 

tumors  of,  733 

wounds  of,  348 
Lipoma.     See  Tumor,  fatty. 

of  nose,  721 
Lippitudo,    See  Ophthalmia  tarsi. 
Liquid  glass,  83 
Liquor  puris,  39 

Lister,  treatment  of  wounds,  xxviii.,  161 
Lithectasy,  920 
Lithic  acid.    See  Uric  acid. 
Lithoclast,  893 
Lithoclysmy,  892 
Litholapaxy,  896 
Litholysis,  892 
Lithotome  cach6,  double,  913 

single,  908 
Lithotomy,  902 

choice  of  operation,  916 

compared  with  lithotrity,  900 

preparation  of  patient  n)r,  908 

proportion  of  cases  requiring,  902 

recurrence  of  calculus  after,  918 

in  women.  920 
Lithotomy,  bilateral,  918 

lateral,  903 

accidents  after,  910 


Lithotomy,  lateral — 

after-treatment  in,  907 
complications  of,  910,  911 
crusnfng  the  stone  in,  909 
dangers  of,  910 
difilculties  in,  908 
diflTuse  inflammation  after,  912 
division  of  prostate  in,  906,  906 
right  side  of  prostate  in,  909 
extraction  of  stone  in,  907 
hemorrhage  after,  911 
instruments  required  for,  903 
introduction  of  forceps  in,  907 
lateralization  of  knife  in,  906 
opening  urethra  in,  906 
position  of  patient  in,  905 

surgeon  in,  903 
results  of,  912 
spasm  of  bladder  in,  909 
sUff,  how  held  in,  905 
use  of  scoop  in,  907 
variations  in  mode  of  perform- 
ing, 907 
in  women,  921 
wounds  of  rectum  in,  912 

Marian.    See  Lithotomy,  median. 
.    median,  914 

medio-bilateral,  914 

medio-lateral,  916 

pre-rectal,  914 

recto-vesical,  916 

supra-pubic,  917 
in  women,  921 

urethral,  920 

vaginal,  921 
Lithotrite,  construction  of,  893 

introduction  of,  894 

position  of,  in  crushing  stone,  895 
Lithotrity,  892 

accidents  and  complications  of,  898 

after-treatment  in,  897 

anaesthetics  in,  894 

in  children,  900 

compared  with  lithotomy,  900 

contra-indications  to,  iK)0 

crushing  the  stone  in,  895 

finding  and  seizing  the  stone  in,  895 

history  of,  892   ~ 

impaction  of  fragments  in,  81)8 

injection  of  bladder  in,  894 

introduction  of  lithotrite  in,  894 

perineal,  899,  916 

position  of  patient  in,  894 
surgeon  in,  894 

preparation  of  patient  for,  893 

rapid,  with  evacuation,  8% 

recurrence  of  calculus  after,  918 

retention  of  urine  after,  899 

results  of,  900 

test  for  success  of,  897 

washing  out  bladder  after,  898 

in  women,  920 
Liver,  abscess  in,  878 

cysts  in,  880 

disease  of,  influencing  resalti  of  op* 
erations,  68 
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Liver — 

embolism  by  fragments  of,  188 

excision  of»  379 

hydatids  in,  880 

lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 

operations  on,  877 

rupture  of,  876 

wound  of,  in  lithotomy,  910 
Lobster- tailed  tracheal  trocar,  860 
Local  anaesthesia,  79 
Lock-jaw.     See  Trismus. 
Long-sight     See  Presbyopia. 
Longitudinal  fracture,  219 

n  piles,  858,  854 
Loose  bodies  in  bursse,  628 
in  ganglia,  521 
sac  of  hernia,  790 

hydrocele,  995 

cartilages  in  joints,  484,  617 
Lordosis,  643 

in  rickets,  430 
Lower  jaw.     See  Jaw. 
Lumbar  colotomy,  837.     See  Colotomy. 

hernia,  813.     See  Hernia. 
Lung,  abscess  of,  873 

collapse  of,  868 

concussion  of,  366 

hernia  of,  867,  871 

lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 

rupture  of,  365 

wounds  of,  867 

complications  of,  369  et  aeq. 
Lupous  ulcer,  515 
Lupus,  515,  668 
Luxation.     See  Dislocation. 
Lymph,  36 

absorption  of,  38 

corpuscles  in,  86 

degeneration  and  development  of,  88 

varieties  of,  37 
Lymphadenoma  of  testis,  1001 
Lymph angeiomata,  518 
Ly mphangeitis.     See  Angeioleucitis. 
Lymphatic  cancer,  496 

glands,  axillary,  in  excision  of  breast, 
785 
cervical,  enlargement  of,  743 
diseases  of,  518 

syphilitic,  458,  456 
scrofula  in,  428 

vascular  tumors,  488 
Lymphatics,  absorption  of  pus  by,  417 

diseases  of,  517 

spread  of  inflammation  by,  51 

state  of,  in  pyaemia,  420 

varicose,  518 

wounds  of,  211 
Lymphoid  tumor,  488 
Lymphoma,  488 
Lymphorrhoea,  211,  518 

MACROSTOMA,  740 
Macula  lutea  as  seen  with  ophthal- 
moscope, 689 
Magnetic  probe,  165 
MaUr  bone,  fracture  of,  242 


Malar  bone — 

tumors  of,  758 
Malformations  of  anus  and  rectum,  889 
et  seq, 

bladder,  922 

ear,  708 

female  genitals,  1006 

head,  656 

lips.  782,  736  ei  aeq. 

male  genitals,  981,  989 

palate,  760 

spine,  657 

tongue,  745,  746 

urethra,  950 

See    also  Congenital   affections,  and 
Orthopsedic  surgery. 
Malignant  epulis,  751 

onychia,  512 

pustule,  407 

sarcocele,  1001 

stricture  of  oesophagus,  768,  769 

stricture  of  rectum,  845 

tumors,  494.     See  Cancer,  Encepha- 
loid.  Epithelioma,  and  Scirrhus. 
Malleus,  excision  of,  713 
Mammffi,  supernumerary,  775 
Mammary  abscess,  777,  779 

calculus,  775 

gland.    See  Breast. 

tumors,  779 
Mammitis,  777 
Manipulation  in  aneurism,  563 

in  dislocations,  277,  288,  295  ei  aeq. 
intestinal  obstruction,  833 
Marrow,  agency  of,  in  repair  of  fractures, 
225,  226 

inflammatory  conditions  of,  580 
Massage,  59,  140,  224 
Mastoid  cells,  inflammation  of,  719 

process,  perforation  of,  719 
Maxilla.     See  Jaw. 
Maximal  phonometer,  716 
Mayor,  handkerchief  bandages,  82 
Meatus,  auditory,  diseases  o^  709 
foreign  bodies  in,  347 
malformations  of,  708 
vegetable  parasites  in,  709 
Median  lithotomy,  914 
Mediastinum,  abscess  of,  246,  366 

wounds  of,  374 
Mediate  irrigation,  55 
3Iedio-bilateral  lithotomy,  914 
Medio-lateral  lithotomy,  916 
Medulla.     See  Marrow. 
Medullary  cancer.    See  Encephaloid. 
MeduUization  of  bone,  579 
Meerschaum  probe,  165 
Melanoid  or  melanotic  cancer,  500,  782 
Melanotic  epithelioma,  508 

sarcoma,  493 
Melon-seed-like  bodies  in  bursse,  523 

in  ganglia,  521 
3fembrana  tympani,  artificial,  714 
diseases  of,  711 
excision  and  incision  of,  718 
inflammation  of,  711,  712 
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Membrana  tympani,  inflammation  of — 
syphilitic,  457 
perforation  of,  713 
Membrane,  Schneiderian,  thickening  of, 

728 
Membranous  bands  in  tympanum,  718 
MSnidre's  disease,  719 
Meninges,  suppuration  of,  819 

wounds  of,  323 
Meningitis,  318 

in  spinal  injuries,  335 

spinal,  330 
Meningocele,  655 
Menstrual  discharge,  syphilis  conveyed 

by,  449 
Mephitic  gangrene  of  bone,  586,  587 
Mercury  in  inflammation,  61 

in  scalds  of  glottis,  352 
syphilis,  466  et  acq. 
Merocele.     See  Hernia,  femoral. 
Mesentery,  elongation  of,  in  hernia,  787 

rupture  of,  876 
Meso-phlebitis,  417 
Metacarpus,  amputation  through,  115 

dislocations  of,  292 

excisions  of,  629 

fractures  of,  260 
Metapyretic  amputations,  110 
Metastasis,  51 

Metastatic  abscess.    See  Pysemia. 
Metatarso-phalangeal  joint,  excision  of, 

for  bunion,  524 
Metatarsus,  amputation  through,  120 

dislocations  of,  302 

fractures  of,  273 
Microphone,  detection  of  calculi  by,  889 
Miliary  aneurisms,  547 

extravasation,  313 
Milk-tumor,  775 
Miner's  elbow,  522 
Minor  surgery,  80 
Mirror,  laryngoscopic,  355 
Mixed  calculus,  883 

hernia,  791 

tumors,  484 
Mobility  in  fractures,  222 
Modified  circular  amputation,  102 
Moist  gangrene,  49.    See  Gangrene. 
Moisture  in  inflammation,  56 
Moles,  511,  542 

hydatid,  476,  482 
Mollities  ossium.    See  Osteomalacia. 
MoUuscum  fibrosum,  517 
Momentum  of  projectiles,  159 
Monorchids,  989 
Monsel's  salt,  182 

Morbus  coxse  or  m.  coxarius.    See  Hip 
disease, 
senilis.     See  Arthritis,  rheuma- 
toid. 
Morel's  tourniquet,  90 
MorphsBa.     See  Keloid  of  Addison. 
Mortification.     See  Ganerene. 
Motor  paralysis  in  spinal  injuries,  831 
Mouth,  burns  and  scalds  of,  352, 

contraction  and  closure  of,  782 


Mouth — 

diseases  of,  744 

fissure  at  angle  of,  739 

gonorrhoea  of,  441 

injuries  of,  348 

noma  of.    See  Stomatitis,  gangrenous. 

syphilitic  lesions  of,  452  et  seq. 
Mouth  to  mouth  inflation  of  chest,  356 
Moxa,  84 
Mucocele,  706 
Muco-pus,  89 
Mucous  cysts,  475 

membranes,  erysipelas  of,  410 
scrofula  in,  427 

syphilitic  aflTections  of,  45o,  459 
463 

patches.     See  Syphilis. 

polypi,  724 

tumors.    See  Myxoma. 
Mulberry  calculus,  882 
Multilocular  cysts,  476 
Multiple  abscesses.    See  Pyaemia. 

wedge  for  stricture,  961 
Mummification,  899 
Mumps,  741 
MuscsB  yolitantes,  690 
Muscles,  contraction  of,  519.    See  also  Or- 
thopaedic surgery. 

diseases  of,  519 
syphilitic,  461 

injuries  of,  210 

lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 

retraction  of,  after  amputation,  106 

spasm  of,  in  dislocations,  276 
fractures,  223, 229 

tumors  of,  519 
Muscular  action  in  fractures,  216,  221 

tumor,  488 
Mycetoma,  515 
Mydriasis,  677 
Myelitis,  330 
Myeloid  tumor,  491 
Myoma,  483 

of  uterus,  1011 
Myopia,  694 
Myosis,  677 

in  spinal  injuries,  334 
Myositis,  519 

Myotomy.    See  Tenotomy. 
Myringitis.    See  Membrana  tympani,  in- 
flammation of. 
Myxoma,  482 

NiEVUS,  589 
Nails,  growth  of,  in  fractures,  239 
hypertrophy  of,^513 
ingrowing,  518 
ulceration  of  matrix  of,  512 
syphilitic,  459 
Narcotics  in  indammation,  58 
Nares.    See  Nostrils. 
Nasal  bones,  fractures  of,  241 
necrosis  of,  728 
calculi,  728 

duct,  obstructions  of,  706 
polypus,  724 


NubI— 

septum,  diieaies  of,  T28 
Nuo-pbar;nge>l  polypi,  726,  T2T,  TM 

vegeUlion»,  724 
Navel,   ruptured.      See  HerniAi   umbili- 
cal. 


hydrocele  of,  743 

inJkiHeg  of,  348 

tumora  of,  743 
icroeis,  &8G 

•cute,  58ft 

amputation  for,  &89 

causes  of,  58<I 

central,  681,587 

closes  in,  587 

dry,  686 

-   -■-  for,  689 

»n  in,  587,  588 
uaed  for,  589 

involucrum  in,  G87 

of  jiiiri,  761 

moist,  587,  689 

peripheral,  581,687 

prognoBia  of,  688 

repair  of,  587 

after  aculp  vounds,  311 

■econdary  risks  in,  588 

sequestra'  In,  687 

in  itumpB,  108 

aymptuDU  of,  587 

syphilitic,  462 

toul,  681,  687 

treatment  of,  588 

of  vertebra',  6i)3 

without  suppuration,  587 
Needle,  aneurisrnal,  1H4 

cataract,  Q8S 

in  flesh,  163 

mounted,  115 

n»Tua,  640 

surgeon's,  U8 
Needle-carrier  for  piles,  858 
Needle-guard,  14li 
Needle-operatiu     ' 


Nephrectomy,  8 
Nephritic  colic. 


874,1 


685 


fephritii 

Nephro.lithot..mv,  H73,  874 
Nephrotomy,  873,879 
Nerves,  anssthpsia  by  comproMing,  73 
auditory,  leiiions  of,  711' 
diviiion  or  excision  of,  107,  208 
forelejihaniiasis,  481 
irritable  ulcer,  'A'M 
malignant  tumor  of  tongue 
Till 


iDflam 


luralgia,  627 
lutanuB,  533 
wry-neck,  'U2 


(.f. 


from  Ivsions  of,  41 
injuries  of,  2(lH 

In  dislocati 
fracture*,  231 
optic,  atrophy  of,  411, 


278 


481 


of,  i 


wounds  of,  208 
Nerv&-graftiQg,  209 
Nerve-Btretchiug,  209,  210,  628,  633,  64 
Nervous  blindness,  687 
.    deafness,  719 

syatem,  diseuea  of,  624 

bone  changes  due  to,  592 
syphilitic,  467,  460 
tissues  in  inflammatiun,  36 
Neuralgia,  138,  626 
alveolar,  £"- 


of  a 


1,862 


articular,  ( 
of  bladder,  935 
breast,  779 


of  testis,  991 
Neuralgic  tumors,  489 

ulcer.     See  Ulcer. 
Neuritis,  524 

optic,  6!I2 
Neuroma,  488,  625 

in  stumps,  107 
Neuromimesis,  618 
Neuro-retinitis,  692 
Neurosis,  sympathetic,  697 
Neurotomy,  optico-ciliary,  698 
Night-blindness.     See  Uemeralopja. 
Nipple,  flsBures  and  eicoriations  of,  776 

retraction  of,  in  cancer,  495,  783 

supernumerary,  776 
Nitrate  of  lead  in  onychia,  613 
Nitric  acid  in  hospital  gangrene,  403 
Nitrite  of  amyl,  75.  633 
Nitrous  oxide,  78,  78 
Nodes,  462 

Noli-me-langere.     See  Lupous  ulcer. 
Noma.    See  Stomatitis,  gangrenous. 

pudendi,  401,  lOim 
Normal  ovariotomy,  872 
Nose,  calculi  in,  728 

depressed,  731 

disease*  of,  721,     See  also  Nostrils, 

^actures  of,  241 

fistulous  openings  into,  729 

foreign  bodies  in,  347 

gonorrlxi'aof,  441 

hemorrhage  from,  721 

in  fractured  skull,  321 

hypertrc)phy  of,  721 

muco-purulent  discharge  from,  723 

operation  for  ientttheiiinc,  729 

restoration  of,  728.    See  Rhinoplasty. 

wounda  of,  344 
Noetrils,  imperforate,  721 

malignant  tumora  of,  727 

plugging  the,  722 

polypi  of,  724 
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Nucleus  of  calculus,  885 
Nutritive  changes  in  inflammation,  34, 45 
from  nerve  wounds,  208 
spinal  injuries,  334 
Nyctalopia,  694 
Nystagmus,  681 

OAKUM  in  dressing  wounds,  148 
seton,  393,  685,  972 
Oblique  illumination,  345,  681 
Obliteration  of  urethra,  956,  967 

vagina,  non-congenital,  1007 
transverse,  977 
Obstructed  hernia,  796 
Obstruction  of  canaliculi,  705 

Eustachian  tube,  714 

intestinal,   830.     See    Intestinal  ob- 
struction. 

of  nasal  duct,  706 
Obturator  artery.     See  Artery. 

for  cleft  palate,  763 

foramen,  dislocation  into,  296 

hernia,  827 
Occipital  artery.     See  Artery. 
Occipito-atloid  joint,  arthritis  of,  668 
Occlusion  of  anus,  839 

of  arteries.     See  Artery, 
ear,  708 
mouth,  782 
nostrils,  721 

pneumatic,  105 

of  vulva,  1005,  1006 

See  also  Imperforate,  and  Obstruction. 
(Edema,  inflammatory,  of  scrotum,  985 
(Edematous  erysipelas.     See  Erysipelas. 

ulcer.     See  Ulcer. 
(Esophageal  bougies,  768 

dilator,  768 

forceps,  363 
(Esophagismus,  767 
(Esophagostomy,  769,  770 
(Esophagotomy,  363,  364 

for  stricture  of  oesophagus,  769,  770 
(Esophagus,  auscultation  of,  767 

dilated,  767 

diseases  of,  765 
syphilitic,  459 

excision  of,  769 

foreign  bodies  in,  362 

rupture  of,  361 

stricture  of,  767  ei  aeq. 

wounds  of,  361 
Oily  cysts,  475,  780 
Old  operation  for  aneurism,  554 
Olecranon,  fracture  of,  257 

osteoplastic  resection  of,  291,  627 
Omentum  in  hernia,  789,  791 
strangulated,  798 

management  of,   after    herniotomy, 
808 

protrusion  of,  in  wounds  of  abdomen, 
380 

rupture  of,  376 
Omphalocele.     See  Hernia,  umbilical. 
Onanism,  1003 

operations  for,  1005 


Onychia,  512 

syphilitic,  459,  518 
Onyx,  669 
Oophorotomy,  872 
Opacities  of  cornea,  671 

crystalline  lens.    See  Cataract. 

vitreous  humor,  690 
Opaline  patch,  455 
Open  method  of  dressing  stumps,  104 
Opening  an  abscess,  392 
Operations,  62 

age  influencing  results  of,  63 

antesthetics  in,  72,  73 

assistants'  duties  in,  70 

death,  causes  of,  after,  66  ei  aeq. 

diet  after,  65 

dressing  wounds  after,  71 

of  election,  complaisance,  or  expedi- 
ency, 63 

general  health  influencing  results  ofy 
63 

feneral  rules  for,  71 
emorrhage  after,  67 

hygienic  conditions  influencing  re- 
sults of,  64 

inflammation  after,  68 

preliminary  arrangements  for,  70 

preparation  of  patients  for,  69 

results  of,  circumstances  which  influ- 
ence, 63 

scarlet  fever  after,  68 

in  scrofulous  cases,  429 

shock  after,  66 

state  of  internal  organs  influencing 
results  of,  64 

temperament  and  idiosyncrasy  influ- 
encing results  of,  64 

treatment  after,  64,  71 

in  tuberculous  cases,  426 
Ophthalmia,  catarrhal,^664 

chronic,  664 

contagious,  666 

Egyptian,  665,  666 

gonorrhoeal.     [See  Oonorrhoea,  oph- 
thalmic. 

neonatorum,  665 

papular  or  pustular,  665 

phlyctenular  or  scrofulous,  600 

purulent,  665 

rheumatic,  674 

sympathetic,  697 

tarsi,  700 
Ophthalmic  surgery,  antesthetics  in,  74 
Ophthalmitis,  697 

Ophthalmoplegia  externa  and  interna,  701 
Ophthalmoscope,  687 1 

diagnosis  of  cataract  by,  6^1 
cerebral  concussion  by,  317 

morbid  changes  observed  by,  ^V,)0  ft 
aeq. 
Opisthotonos,  529 
Opium  in  hospital  gangrene,  4(K( 

inflammation,  61 

injuries  of  head,  316 

spontaneous  gangrene,  400 

strangulated  hernia,  804 
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Optic  nerve.    See  Nerve. 

nearitis,  692 

papilla,  morbid  changes  in,  692 
Optico-ciliary  nearotomy,  698 
Orange-colored  pus,  89 
Orbit,  diseases  of,  707 

erysipelas  of,  414 

extirpation  of  contents  of,  698 

hemorrhage  into,  in  fractured  skull, 
821 

injuries  of,  845 
Orchitis,  990 

gonorrhoeal.    See  Epididymitis. 

puncture  of  testis  for,  437,  990 

strapping  testis  for,  438,  990 

syphilitic,  460 
Organic  stricture.     See  Stricture. 
Orthopsedic  surgery,  640 
Os  calcis.      See  Calcaneum. 
Oscheocele.     See  Hernia,  scrotal. 
Osseous  tumor,  486 
Ossicula  of  ear,  lesions  of,  719 
Ossification  of  ciliary  body,  675 

crystalline  lens,  680 
Osteitis,  579 

deformans,  579 

scrofulous,  591 


in 


stump 


IS,  107 


syphilitic,  462 

of  yertebrse.    See  Spine,  antero-pos- 
terior  curvature  of. 
Osteocopic  pain  in  syphilis,  462 
Osteoid  aneurism,  594 

cancer,  502 
Osteoma,  487,  590 
Osteomalacia,  590 
Osteo-myelitis,  580 

in  stumps,  107 

treatment  of,  582 
Osteo-plastic  resection  of  olecranon,  291, 
627 
upper  Jaw,  727 
Osteo-porosis,  579 

Osteotomy,  subcutaneous,  279,  612,  614 
Osteotrite,  585 
Otorrhcea,  709,  712,  717 
Otoscope,  714 

interference,  716 
Outgrowths.     See  Tumors. 
Oval  amputation,  101 
Ovarian  tumors,  863 

suppuration  in,  880 

treatment  of,  865 
Ovaries,  extirpation  of.    See  Ovariotomy, 
both,  with  uterus,  872 

fonorrhoeal  inflammation  of,  488 
emia  of,  791 
in  strangulated  hernia,  808 
syphilitic  aflfections  of^  460 
Ovariotomy,  867 
clamp  for,  870 

disinfectant  injections  after,  871 
double,  872 

management  of  adhesions  in,  869 
pedicle  in,  869 
mortality  after,  8G8 


Ovariotomy — 

normal,  872 

rectal,  871 

vaginal,  871 
Overlapping  in  fractures,  221 
Over-distention  of  strictures,  961 
Ox,  ligature  from  aorta  of,  185 
Oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  882 
Oxygen  gas  in  apncea,  356 
Ozaana,  723 

PACHYDERMATOCELE,  517 
Pack-thread  strictures,  956 
Pagliari,  styptic  for  hemorrhage,  182 
Pain,  burning,  in  nerve  injuries,  209 

in  i^unshot  wounds,  162 
inflammation,  44 
spinal  injuries,  832 
Painful  mammary  tumors,  781 

ulcer  of  anus.     See  Fissure. 
Palate,  cleft,   760.    See  Staphylorraphy, 
and  Uranoplasty. 

diseases  of,  760 

syphilitic,  455,  459 

hard,  acquired  perforation  of,  768 
fissure  of,  760,  762 
obturators  for,  763 

wounds  of,  848 
Palatine  stertor,  75 
Palmar  abscess,  520 

arch,  hemorrhage  from,  181,  188, 192 

fascia,  division  of,  646 
Panaris.     See  Paronychia. 

syphilitic,  461,  463 
Pancreas,  operations  on,  879,  877 
Pancreatectomy,  877 
Pannus,  668 

trachomatous,  667 
Paper  for  dressing  wounds,  66 
Papilla,  optic,  diseases  of,  692 
Papillary  tumor,  or  papilloma,  488 
Papular  ophthalmia,  665 
Papule,  moist.     See  Mucous  patch. 
Paquelin's  cautery,  85 

for  hemorrhoids,  859 

in  tracheotomy,  359 
Paracentesis  abdominis,  862 

capitis,  656 

cornea},  670,  696 

pericardii,  374 

thoracis,  372 
Paraffine  for  fixed  bandages,  88 

epithelioma,  989 
Paralysis  of  bladder,  933 

of  bowel,  in  strangulated  hernia,  805 

general,  a  cause  of  fracture,  217 

of  oesophagus,  767 

reflex,  210 

in  spinal  injuries,  831 

syphilitic,  460 
Paraphimosis,  984,  985 

complicating  chancroid,  446 
Parasites,  vegetable,  in  auditory  meatus, 

709 
Parenchymatous  hemorrhage.    See  Hem- 
orrhage. 
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Parencfajmatoufi — 
iritis,  676 

tissuBi  in  inflammatioDi  36 
Paronychia,  520 
Parotid  bubo,  741 

duct,  wound  of,  348 
gland,  excision  of,  742 

inflammation  of,  741 
region,  tumors  of,  742 
Passive  motion  in  anchylosis,  611 

fractures,  230 
Patella,  caries  of,  522 
dislocations  of,  300 
enlarged  bursa  of,  522 
fractures  of,  267 
necrosis  of,  588 
Pathfinder  for  urethral  stricture,  958 
Pectoral  muscle,  abscess  beneath,  364 
Pedicle,  management  of,  in  ovariotomy, 

869 
Pelvic  organs,  injuries  of,  384 
Pelvis,  dislocation  or  diastasis  of,  246, 282 
distorted,  in  lithotomy,  909 
fractures  of,  246 

obliquity  of,  in  hip  disease,  603,  604 
rickets,  430 
spinal  curvature,  643 
Penile  fistula,  972 
Penis,  amputation  of,  988 

congenital  adhesion  of,  to  scrotum, 

981 
contusion  of,  386 
diffuse  inflammation  of,  985 
dislocation  of,  386 
distortion    of,    in    gonorrhoea.      See 

Chordee. 
fistula  in,  972 
gangrene  of,  985 

herpetic  and  aphthous  ulcers  of,  985 
incurvation  of,  981 
malignant  disease  of,  987 
strangulation  of,  140,  386 
structural  affections  of,  986 
thrombosis  of,  985 
tumors  of,  987,  988 
venereal  ulcers  of.     See  Chancroid, 

and  Syphilis. 
warU  of,  987 
wounds  of,  386 
Percussion  for  diagnosis  of  bone  tumors, 
592 
ununited  fracture,  239 
Perforating  ulcer,  309,  515 
Perforation  of  mastoid  process,  719 
membrana  tympani,  718 
palate,  763 
Periarthritis,  611,  645 
Pericarditis  from  contusion  of  chest,  366 
gonorrho^al,  441 
purulent,  374 
Pericardium,  tapping  the,  374 

wounds  of,  373 
Perineal  abscess,  436 
band,  264 
fistula,  972 

after  lithotomy,  910 


Perineal — 

hernia,  829 
lithotrity,  899,  915 
section,  965.    See  Urethrotomy,  ex- 
ternal, without  guide. 
Perinephritic  abscess,  878 
Perineum,  female,  laceration  of,  388 

male,  wounds  of,  888 
Periosteum,  agency  of,  in  repair  of  fract- 
ures, 225 
flap  of,  in  amputation  of  leg,  125 

ununited  fracture,  239 
importance  of  preserving,  in  excision, 
621 
Periostitis,  577 

of  mastoid  process,  719 
in  stumps,  107 
syphilitic,  462 
Periostosis,  590 
Peri-phlebitis,  417 
Peritomy,  667 
Peritoneum,  lesions  of,  in  pyemia,  419 

rupture  of,  376 
Peritonitis,  erysipelatous.     See  £rysipe> 
las. 
from  gonorrhoea,  438 
in  strangulated  hernia,  799,  809 
traumatic,  377 
Perityphlitic  abscess,  879 
Permanent  stricture.    See  Stricture. 
Permanganate  of  potassium,  in  hospital 

gangrene,  403 
Permeable  stricture,  956,  959.    See  Strict- 
ure. 
Pernio  or  chilblain,  309 
Peroneal  artery.     See  Artery. 
Pessaries,  medicated,  in  gonorrhcea,  439 
Pha^ediena,   sloughing.      See  Gangrene, 

nospital. 
Phagedenic  chancre,  451 

chancroid,  443 
Phalanges.    See  Fineers. 
Phantom  stricture  of  rectum,  844 

tumors,  490 
Pharyngotome,  766 
Pharyngotomy.     See  (Esopfaagotomy. 

sub-hyoidean,  356,  361,  766,  774 
Pharynx,  abscess  behind,  7^>6 
burns  and  scalds  of,  352 
diseases  of,  765 

syphilitic,  459 
extirpation  of,  766 
foreign  bodies  in,  848,  362 
Phimosis,  981 

complicating  chancroid,  446 
gangrene  of  penis  from,  9H6 
predisposing  to  hernia,  788 
Phlebectasis. .  See  Varix. 
Phlebitis,  534 

connection  of,  with  pv»mia,  417 
Phlebolites,  175,  855 
Phlegmasia  dolens,  534 
Phlegmonous  abscess.     See 
erysipelas.    See  Erysipelas, 
inflammation,  45 
ulcer.    See  Ulcer. 
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Phlyctenular  conjunctivitis,  665 
keratitis  or  ophthalmia,  669 
Phonometer,  maximal,  716 
Phosphatic  calculus,  883 
Phthisis,  fistula  in  ano  with,  849 
Pigmentary  sarcoma,  493 
Piles.     See  Hemorrhoids. 
Pilocarpine,  use  of,  after  tracheotomy,  360 
Pirogon,  amputation  of  foot,  122 
Pityriasis  of  conjunctiva,  668 
Plantar  fascia,  dfi vision  of,  651,  654 
Plaster,  adhesive,  146 
antiseptic,  152 
in  fractured  ribs,  245 
isinglass,  147 
Plaster-of- Paris  bandage,  83 

in  spinal  affections,  645,  662 
Plastic  lymph,  37 

operations  for  burns,  306 
on  cornea,  671 
eyelids,  701  et  sea. 
lips.      See   Cheiloplasty,    and 

Harelip, 
nose.     See  Rhinoplasty, 
palate.      See  Staphylorraphy, 

and  Uranoplasty, 
perineum,  388 
rectum,  847,  848 
for  ulcers,  397 
on  urethra,  972  et  seq. 
vagina,  975  et  seq. 
Pleiade  ganglionnaire,  453 
Pleura,  lesions  of,  in  pyiemia,  419 

wounds  of.     See  Lung,  wounds  of. 
Pleurisy,  from  injury  of  chest,  366,  367 
Pleurosthotonos,  529 
Plexiform  neuroma,  525 
Pliers,  cutting,  97 

for  fixed  bandages,  83 
Plugging  the  nostrils,  722 
Pneumatic  aspiration  and  occlusion,  105 

speculum  for  ear,  718 
Pneumatocele  or  pneumocele,  367,  371 
Pneumonia  from  injuries  of  chest,  366, 
367 
from  wounds  of  throat,  350 
Pneumothorax,  867,  370 
Pocketing  the  pedicle  in  ovariotomy,  869 
Pointing  of  abscesses,  389 
Poisoned  wounds.     See  Wounds. 
Polypus,  480 

of  bladder,  930 
ear,  710 

fnintal  sinus,  731 
larynx,  773 
nasal,  724 

naso- pharyngeal,  726  et  seq, 
of  rectum,  846 
urethra,  970 
uterus,  1013 

hard  or  fibrous,  1011 
vagina,  1010 
Polyscope,  950 

Popliteal  artery.     See  Artery. 
Porro's  operation,  872 
Port-wine  stain,  540 


Porte-moxa,  84 

Position  in  treatment  of  hemorrhage,  181 
inflammation,  53 
strangulated  hernia,  804 
Posterior  catheterization,  949 

nasal  syringe,  724 
Posthitis,  438,  986 
Pott,  disease  of  snine,  658,  662 

fracture  of  fibula,  272 
Pouches,  rectal,  inflammation  of,  861 
Poultices,  57 

vaginal,  439 
Pregnancy,  extra-uterine,  878 

operations  during,  64 
Preparation  of  patients  for  operation,  69 
Prepuce,  division  of,  982 

elongation  of.     See  Phimosis. 

excision  of,  983 

eangrene  of,  446,  986 

herpetic  ulceration  of,  444 

hypertrophy  of,  986 

innammation  of.     See  Balanitis. 
Pre-rectal  lithotomy,  914 
Presbyopia,  695 
Presse-artdre,  191 

Pressure   in   aneurism.      See  Aneurism, 
treatment  of,  by  compression. 

in  cancer,  605 
carbuncle,  406 

elastic,  in  irreducible  hernia,  795 

in  reduction  of  dislocations,  277 
hemorrhage,  181 
inflammation,  59 
ulcers,  398 
Preventive  treatment  of  calculus,  885 
cleft  palate,  760 
harelip,  737 
Priapism  in  injuries  of  penis,  386 
spine,  384 

in  vesical  calculus,  888 
Primarv  amputation,  110 

bubo,  447,  454,  518 

syphilis,  450 

union  of  wounds.    See  Adhesion,  and 
First  intention. 
Probang  for  oesophagus,  363 
Probe,  chemical,  165 

drainage,  214 

drum,  or  reverberating,  165 

electric,  165 

flexible,  105,  585 

jointed,  584 

magnetic,  165 

meerschaum,  165 

Ndlaton's,  164 

uterine,  864 

wire,  585 
Probe-nippers,  165 
Procidentia  uteri,  1015 
Profunda   artery.    See  Artery,  femoral, 

deep. 
Progressive  ossifying  myositis,  519 
Projectiles,  momentum  of,  159 
Prolabium,  restoration  of,  734 
Prolapsus  ani.     See  Prolapsus  of  rectum. 

of  laryngeal  sac,  773 
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Prolapsus — 

of  rectum,  859 

operations  for,  861 
from  vesical  calculus,  888 
tongue,  745 
urethra,  952 
vagina,  1010 
Proliferation  of  cells,  37 
Proliferous  cysts,  476,  477 

of  breast,  780 
Prone  position  in  affections  of  spine,  841, 
062 
and  postural  respiration,  857 
Properitoneal  hernia,  815,  825 
Prostate,  abscess  of,  986 
atrophy  of,  944 
bruising  of,  in  lithotomy,  912 
calculi  of,  919,  945 
cancer  of,  944 
cysts  of,  945 

division   of,   in  bilateral  lithotomy, 
914 
lateral  lithotomy,  906,  908,  909 
hemorrhage  from,  932 
hypertrophy  of,  937 

complicating  lithotomy,  909 

lithotrity,  901 
incontinence  of  urine  from,  935, 

939 
retention  of  urine  from,  938, 942 
inflammation  of.    See  Prostatitis, 
injuries  of,  387 
lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 
puncture  of  bladder  through,  942 
tubercle  of,  945 
tumors  of,  937 

in  lithotomy,  910 
Prostatic  calculi,  919,  945 

catheters,  940  et  aeq. 
Prostatitis,  936,  937 
Prostatorrhoea,  937 
Prostration  with  excitement,  136 
Provisional  callus,  226 

tourniquet.     See  Tourniquet. 
Pruritus  of  anus,  862 
Pseudo-calculi,  884 
Pseudo-paralysis,  syphilitic,  463 
Psoas  abscess,  661 
Psoriasis  of  conjunctiva,  668 

tongue,  744 
Psychrophor,  937 
Ptervgium,  667 
Ptosis,  703 

Pubis,  dislocation  or  diastasis  of,  246,  282 
dislocation  of  femur  on,  297 
fracture  of,  246 

puncture  of  bladder  above,  944 
Pudenda.    See  Genital  organs,  female. 
Pudendal  hernia,  829 
Pudic  artery.     See  Artery. 
Pulleys,  compound,  in  dislocations,  277, 

298,  299 
Pulpefaction  of  parts,  150 
Pulpy  degeneration   of   synovial   mem- 
brane, 598 
Pulsating  bronchocele,  740 


Pulsating — 
tumors,  490 

in  bone,  594 
Pulsation  of  aneurism,  549 

recurrent,  556 
Pulse,  venous,  in  chloroform  ansetbesia, 

76 
Puncta  lacrymalia,  eversion  or  oblitera- 
tion of,  705 
Puncturation,  87,  418 
Puncture  of  bladder.    See  Bladder. 

intestine,  377,  804,  809,  835 
Punctured  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Pupil,  artificial,  operations  for,  678  et  seq. 
contraction  and  dilatation  of,  677 
in  injuries  of  bead,  314,  816 
spine,  334 
Purgatives  in  hernia,  796,  804 

inflammation,  61 
Purulent  conjunctivitis  or  ophthalmia,  66o 

pericarditis,  874 
Pus,  38 

absorption  of,  in  abscesses,  391 
pyaemia,  417 

characters  of,  in  caries,  584 
cold  abscesses,  393 

corpuscles,  origin  of,  39 

vaneties  of,  89 
Pustular  ophthalmia,  665 
Pustule,  malignant,  407 
Putrid  infection.     See  Pyaemia. 
Puzzle,  Indian,  for  dislocations,  292 
Pyaemia,  416 

analogy  of,  with  gonorrhoeal  rheuma- 
tism and  urethral  fever,  422, 
441,958 
with  tubercle,  426 

arterial,  418 

causes  of,  420 

contagiousness  of,  421 

diagnosis  of,  422 

frequency  of,  in  thigh amputations,109 

idiopathic  or  essential,  421 

materies  morbi  of,  421 

metastatic  abscesses  in,  418 

morbid  anatomy  of,  419 

pathology  of,  416 

prognosis  of,  422 

symptoms  of,  421 

treatment  of,  423 

trephining  as  a  prophylactic  a^aiiut, 
326 
Pyaemic  patches,  419 
Py arthrosis,  578,  597 
Pylorus,  resection  of,  877 
Pyocyanine,  39 

Pyogenic  diathesis  of  fever.    See  Py»mia 
Pyonephrosis,  879 
Pyrexia,  paralytic,  334 

QUADRUPLE  ampuUtion,  103 
ligature  for  naevus,  640 

Quilled  suture,  146 
Quinia  in  shock,  67,  137 
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RABID  animals,  bites  of,  156 
Racemose  aneurism.    See  Aneurism 
by  anastomosis. 
Bachitis.     See  Rickets. 

adultorum.     See  Osteomalacia. 
Rack  for  fractures  of  lower  extremity,  272 
Radial  artery.     See  Artery, 
Radiating  incisions  in  ulcers,  396 
Radical  cure  of  hernia,  792 

cases  favorable  for,  794 
femoral,  826 
inguinal,  819 
umbilical,  812 
ventral,  811 
hydrocele,  994 
varicocele,  998 
Radius,  dislocations  of,  289 
excision  ofj  170,  628 
fractures  of,  259 
Railway  spine,  835 
Ramoneur,  363 
Ranula,  746 

acute,  744,  747 
Rapid  breathing,  analgesia  from,  75 

lithotrity  with  evacuation,  896 
Rarefaction  of  bone,  579 
Rattlesnake  poisoning,  155 
Reaction  from  shock,  67,  136,  137 
Ready  method,  Marshall  Hall's,  357 
Reclination  of  cataract,  681 
Rectal  ovariotomy,  871 
Rectangular  flap  amputation,  102 

stair,  908,  915,  916 
Rectilinear  ^raseur,  858 
Rectocele,  1010 
Recto-labial  fistula,  848 
Recto-urethral  fistula,  847,  974 
Recto-vaginal  fistula,  847 
Recto-vesical  fistula,  847,  974 

lithotomy,  916 
Rectotomy,  linear,  385,  844,  845 
Rectum,  abscess  near,  849 
bougies  for,  844 
cancer  of,  845 
encysted,  862 
excision  of,  844.  846 
exploration  of,  by  hand,  843 
fistulfe  of,  847 
foreign  bodies  in,  385 
hemorrhage  from,  854 
imperforate,  840 
occlusion  of,  840 
polypus  of,  846 
pouches  of,  inflamed,  861 
prolapsus  of,  859.     See  Prolapsus, 
puncture  of  bladder  through,  943 
speculum  for,  848 
stricture  of,  842 
malignant,  845 
phantom,  844 
simple  or  fibrous,  842 
warty,  845 
syphilitic  lesions  of,  459 
tapping  through,  866 
tumors  of,  846 
ulcers  of,  852 


Rectum — 

wounds  of,  385 

in  lithotomy,  912 
Recurrent  bandage,  81 
fibroid,  490 

stricture.     See  Contractile  stricture, 
tumors,  478,  490 
Red  corpuscles  in  inflammation,  35 
Redness  in  inflammation,  42 
Reducible  hernia.     See  Hernia. 
Reduction  of  dislocations,  276 
spinal,  840 
fractures,  227 

compound,  234 
impacted  and  partial,  237 
hernia,  792 

strangulated,  802.    See  Taxis, 
in  mass,  805 
prolapsus  of  rectum,  860 
Reef-knot,  98 
Reflex  paralysis,  210 
Refraction,  694 

Relaxation  of  membrana  tympani,  712 
Renal  calculus,  884 

nephrotomy  for,  873 
vessels,  thrombosis  of,  in  spinal  in- 
juries, 329 
Repair  after  excision,  621 
of  fractures,  225 
wounds,  \iO  et  seq. 
in  arteries,  178 
nerves,  208 
tendons,  210,  650 
veins,  172 
Resection.    See  Excision. 

osteo- plastic,  of  olecranon,  291,  627 

upper  jaw,  727 
of  sciatic  nerve,  481 

spine.      See  Trephining, 
stomach,  877 
tendo  Achillis,  653 
Resection-sound,  622 
Residual  abscess.     See  Abscess. 
Resolution,  52 
Respiration,  artiflcial,  356 

prone  and  postural,  357 
Rest,  in  concussion  of  brain,  816 
inflammation,  53 
joint  aflfections,  212,  213,  214,  597, 

601 
spinal  affections,  841,  662 
Results  of  operations,  circumstances  which 

influence,  63  et  aeq. 
Retention  cysts,  474 

of  urine,  933.     See  Urine, 
in  gonorrhoea,  436 
after  lithotrity,  899 
in  spinal  injuries,  333 
Retina,  concussion  of,  345 
diseases  of,  691 
tumors  of,  692 
Retinitis,  691 

syphilitic,  457 
Retraction  of  divided  arterief^,  179 
muscles  after  amputation,  106 
nipple,  in  cancer,  495,  1K\ 
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Retractor,  98 

grooved,  for  excisions,  622 
Retro-peritoneal  suppuration,  378 
Rotro-pharyngeal  abscess,  766 
Reversed  spiral  bandage,  81 
Revulsion,  84.    See  Counter-irritation. 
Rhagades,  456,  851 
Rheumatic  iritis,  676 
ophthalmia,  674 
Rheumatism,  gonorrhoea!.      See  Gonor- 
rhoea!. 
Rheumatoid  arthritis.    See  Arthritis. 
Rbineurynter  for  epistaxis,  722 
Rhinolites,  728 
Rhinoplasty,  728 
Rhinorrhoea,  723 
Rhinoscopy,  723 
Ribbon, lead,  147 
Ribs,  changes  in,  in  riclccts,  430 
dislocations  of,  282 
excision  of,  625,  880 
fracture  of,  244 
necrosis  of,  588 
Rickets,  429 
in  bone,  590 

predisposing  to  fracture,  217 
Rigidity  of  membrana  tympani,  712 
Ring  for  fracture  of  patella,  269 

strangulation  by,  140,  985 
Ring-forceps  for  piles,  856 
Risus  sardonicus,  530 
Rodent  ulcer,  514 
Roller  bandages,  80 

Rope  windlass  for  dislocations,  277,  297 
Rotation  of  vertebrsB  in  lateral  curvature 

of  spine,  642,  644 
Rotatory  displacement  in  fractures,  222 
Rubefacients,  84 
Run-around.     See  Onychia. 
Rupia,  syphilitic,  458 
Rupture.    See  Hernia. 

of  abdominal  muscles,  375 
aneurism,  552,  557 
arteries,  175,  376 
bladder,  384,  069 
gall-bladder,  376 
heart,  365,  531 
intestine,  376,  806 
kidneys,  333,  376 
liver,  "376 
lungs,  365 

muscles  and  tendons,  210,  530 
oesophagus,  361 
perineum,  388 
peritoneum,  376 
sphincter  ani,  852,  856 

vagina,  1011 
stomach,  376 
stricture  of  urethra,  961 
ureter,  376 
urethra,  386,  969 
uterus,  873 
vena  cava,  876 

SAC  of  hernia.    See  Hernia, 
laryngeal,  prolapse  of,  773 
Sacciform  disease  of  anus,  862 


Sacculated  aneurism,  545 

bladder,  930 

oesophagus,  767 
Sacro-iliac  disease,  608 
Sacrum,  fracture  of,  247 
Salivary'  fistula,  348,  732 
Salivation,  mercurial,  469 
Salts  of  blood  in  inflammation,  36 
Sand-bags  for  fractured  thigh,  264 
Sanguineous  cysts,  475 
Sanious  pus,  39 

Saponaceous  matter  in  calculi,  884 
Sarcocele,  999 

cystic,  1000 

malignant,  1001 

simple,  999 

syphilitic,  460,  1000 

tuberculous,  999 
Sarcoma,  492 

of  breast,  781 

sero-cystic,  476,  780 

of  testis,  1001 
Sarsaparilla  in  inflammation,  61 
Saw,  amputating,  96 

Butcher's,  122,  125,  021 

chain,  621 

Hey's,  325 
Sayre,  hip  disease,  605  et  seq. 

spinal  aflTections,  645,  662,  663 
Scabbing,  healing  by,  143 
Scalds.     See  Burns. 
Scalp,  aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  •'>:>^ 

contusions  of,  310 

erysipelas  of,  414 

nsevus  of,  641 

tumors  of,  654 
sebaceous,  477 

wounds  of,  311 
Scalpel,  96 

Scaphoid  bone,  dislocation  of,  302 
Scapula,  dislocation  of,  284 

excision  of,  623,  624 

fracture  of,  252 
5>cariflcation,  86 

Scarlet  fever  after  operations,  68 
Scarpa,  shoe  for  club-foot,  651 
Schneiderian    membrane,    inflammation 

and  thickening  of,  723 
Sciatic  artery.     See  Artery. 

hernia,  829 

nerve,  resection  of,  in  elephanti^isiii, 
481 

pain  in  cancer,  506 
Scirrhous  cancer.     See  Scirrhus. 
Scirrhus,  494 

acute,  498,  782 

atrophic,  506,  782 

of  breast,  782 

cachexia  in,  496 

cansulated,  782 

cuirass-like,  498,  782 

infiltration  of,  494 

lardaceous,  495,  782 

microscopic  appearances  of.  497 

morbid  anatomy  of,  496 

natural  history  of,  494 

treatment  of.  See  Cancer,  treatment  of. 


ulceration  of,  49G 

SciMore,  cnnula,  (iST 

for  cutting  uvula,  763 
Sclerema.     Ste  Scleroderma. 
Scleroderma,  ISO,  617 
Scleroaii  of  bone,  579 
Sclerotic,  staphyloma  of,  672 

tumors  of.  676 
Sclerotitis,  674 
Sclerotomy,  697 
Scoop,  tilbotomy,  904,  907 
Screw  eilractor,  165 
Scrofula  or  acrofulosia,  426 

in  bone,  427,  591 
joints,  427 

lymphatic  glanda,  428 
mucous  membraneB,  427 

operations  in,  429 

in  skin,  427 

treatment  of,  428 
Scrofulous  diathesis,  427 

osteitis,  691 

sarcocelc.    ^MSarcocele,  tuberculous. 

synovitis,  598 

temperament,  427 

ulcer,  427,  428 
Scrotal  fistula,  972 

bemia,  gl3,  815 
diagnosis  of,  ei9 
Scrotum,  contusions  of,  387 

diffuse  inflammation  of,  966 

epithelioma  of,  98S 

erysipelas  of,  414 

excision  of,  986 

for  varicocele,  997 

fissure  or  cleft  of,  OSt 

gangrene  of,  399 

hypertrophy  or  elephantiasis  of,  986 

wouuds  of,  387 
Scuttetus,  bandage  of,  82 
Sealing  gunshot  wounds  of  cheat,  S68 
Searcher  for  lithotomy,  904 
Sebaceous  tumor,  477 
-Second  intention,  union  by,  143 
Secondary  abicesaei.     See  I'va'mia. 

adhesion,  143 

amputation,  110 

aneurism,  55ft 

cataract,  686 

deposiU  of  encephaloid,  409 
epithelioma,  GOT 
Bcirrhus,  496 

fever,  51 

hemorrhage.     See  Hemorrhage. 

syphilis,  4iVl.     .Vce  Syphilit. 

Secretion  in  inflammation,  34,  4.) 

Section  of  bone  in  amputation,  100 

excision,  621,  622 

Ctcsarean,  872 

of  nerves  for  tetanus,  633 

perineal,  966.     See  tJMthrotomy,  ez- 

of  tendons.     See  Tenotomy. 

veins  for  phlebitis,  536 

varicocele,  998 


varii,  537 
Sedatives  in  inflammation,  60 
Sediments  from  urine,  881 
Semilunar  bone,  dislocation  of,  292 

cartilages,  dislocation  of,  301 
Semi-malignant  tumois,  473,  490 
Seminal  cysts,  476,  096 

emissions,  1003 

vesicle,  hydrocele  of,  996 
Senile  gangrene,  399 

amputation  for,  91 
Sensory  pamlysis  in  spinal  injuries,  3 
Separation,  line  of,  49 
SepthiemiB  and  septicaemia.    See  Pya^i 
Septum  of  nose,  diseases  of,  728 
Sequestra,  claasiflcalion  of,  166 

extraction  of,  588 

in  fractures,  compound,  234 
gunshot,  166 

in  necrosis,  687 

syphilitic,  462 
Sero-cystic  sarcoma,  476,  780 
Sero-puB,  39 
Serous  cysts,  474 


1,670 


es,  erysipelas  of,  410 
in  pyKmiii,  419 
Serpiginous  chancroid,  444 
Serre-aneB,-.U8 

for  hemorrhage  ft(\er  lithotomy,  911 
urinary  vaginal  flatulie,  B75 
Serum,  artificial,  868 

effusion  of,  in  lung  wounds,  868,  371 
of  hernial  sac,  789,  798 
Selon,  84 

in  cold  abscess,  303 
Bstulie,  394 

of  breast,  779 
perineal,  972 
oalcum,     Sm  Oakum. 
insUpbyloma,  673 
ununited  fracture,  24U 
Setting  fracturea,  227 
Sex,  mode  of  determining,  in  cleft  scro- 
tum, UHl 
Shell  wounds,  100 
Shock,  133 

amputation  during,  137 
'-  '    --  I,  303 


causes  of,  134 
death  from.  66,  136 
effect  of  anaisthetics  on, 
in  gunshot  wuunda,  162 


138 


ijuries  of  abdomen,  376 
lung  wounds,  367 
reaction  from.  136 
secondary  or  insidious,  67,  131 
teroperalure  in,  185,  138 
treatment  of,  67,  130 
in  wounds  of  testis.  136 
Short-cut  ligaturw,  98,  18.1 
Short-sight.     Ste  Myopia, 
Shortening  in  fracture,  221 
of  thigh,  2(i2,  266 
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Shot|  round,  wounds  by,  160 

small,  wounds  by,  159 
Shoulder,  amputation  above,  119 
at,  117 

anchylosis  of,  615 

contraction  of,  645 

diseases  and  injuries  of.    See  under 
Joints. 

dislocations  of,  284  et  aeq. 

excision  of,  167,  625 
Shoulder  girdle,  250 
Sigmoid  catheter,  871 
Silica  in  calculi,  884 
Silicate  of  potassium  bandage,  83 
Silver-fork  deformity  in  fractured  radius, 

269,  260 
Silvester,  artificial  respiration,  856 
Sinus,  394 

fronUl,  affections  of,  708,  731 
Siphon  aspirator,  90 

trocar,  866 
Skey,  tourniquet,  95 
Skin,  diseases  of,  511 

malignant,  517 
syphilitic,  454,  458,  463 

in  pyaemia,  420 

scrofula  in,  427 
Skull,  contusions  of,  320 

extravasation  within,  318,  318,  324 

fracture  of,  320 
at  base,  321 
hernia  cerebri  in,  328 
trephining  for,  324 

fungus  of,  654 

inflammation  within,  318 

necrosis  of,  588 

in  rickets,  429 

suppuration  within,  319,  326 

sypnilitic  diseases  of,  462 

trephining  the,  324  et  seg, 

tumors  of,  654 
Sliding  tubes  for  stricture,  961 
Sling  tor  fractures  of  upper  extremity,  261 
Slough,  40,  49 

separation  of,  49 
Sloughing  of  aneurisms,  552  et  seg, 

of  bursa  patellae,  522 
cancer,  495,  499 
hernial  sac,  799,  809 

phagedsena.    See  Gangrene,  hospital. 

m  spinal  injuries,  335 

ulcer,  395 
Snake-bites,  155 
Snare  for  aural  polypi,  710 

laryngeal  growths,  773 
Snellen's  forceps,  701 
Snow -blindness,  694 
Soft  cancer.     See  Encephaloid. 

chancre.     See  Chancroid. 
Softening  of  bone.    See  Osteomalacia. 

brain  in  head  injuries,  315,  818 

in  inflammation,  45 

of  spinal  cord,  331 
Solar  plexus,  concussion  of,  875 
Soluble  glass,  83 
Solution  of  cataract,  685 


Solvent  treatment  of  calculus,  885,  892 
Sonde  k  dard,  917 
Soot  cancer,  988 
Sound,  Bellocq's,  722 
for  bladder,  888,  891 
resection,  622 
urethral,  947 
uterine,  864 
Sounding  for  calculus,  888 

in  women,  891 
Spanish  windlass,  95 
Spasm  of  bladder,  985 
of  intestines,  830 

muscles  after  amputation,  106 
in  dislocation,  276 

fracture,  223,  229 
spinal  injuries,  332 
tetanus,  530 
of  oesophagus,  767 
sphincter  ani,  852 

vaginae,  1011 
urethra,  95i3 
Spasmodic  retention  of  urine,  934 

stricture.    See  Spasm. 
Speculum,  aural,  709,  718 
nasal,  723 
rectal,  848 

vaginal,  975,  976,  1009 
Spermatic  cord.     See  Cord. 
Spermatocele,  995 
Spermatorrhoea,  1008 
Sphacelus,  48.     See  Gangrene,  Mortifica- 
tion, and  Sloughing. 
Sphincter  ani,  rupture  of,  852,  856,  8«> 
spasm  of,  85z 
vaginae,  spasm  of,  1011 
Spica  bandage,  81 
Spider  bite,  155 
Spina  bifida,  657 
false,  658 
ventosa,  593 
Spinal  abscess,  659,  661,  668 

canal  and  s.  column.    See  Vertebral, 
cord,  compression  of,  830,  342 
concussion  of,  829 

from  indirect  causes,  '^^^ 
state  of,  after  amputation,  105 

in  hydrophobia,  157 
inflammation  of,  880 
injuries  of,  329 
laceration  of,  880 
progressive   disorganization    of. 

830 
syphilitic  affections  of,  4*>0 
wounds  of,  831 
membranes,  inflammation  and  lacera- 
tion of,  330 
Spine,  anchylosis  of,  664 

caries  of.   See  Antero-posterior  curva- 
ture, 
concussion  of.     See  Spinal  cord, 
curvature  of,  antero-posterior,  6->8 
lateral,  642.    See  lateral   curva- 
ture, 
in  rickeU.  480 
diseases  of,  657 
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Spine^ 

dislocations  and  fractures  of,  887.  See 
Vertebras. 

injuries  of,  829 

cerebral  complications  of,  886 
color  of  blood  in,  172 
trepbininfi;  for,  842  et  aeq, 

necrosis  of,  668 

Pott's  disease  of.    See  Antero-poste- 
rior  curvature. 

railway,  885 

sprains  of,  336 

trephining  the,  342  et  seq. 
Spiral  bandage,  80 

spring  for  extension,  601 
Splay-foot.    See  Talipes  valgus. 
Spleen,  abscess  in,  878 

excision  of,  379,  876 

lesions  of,  in-  pyemia,  419 

rupture  of,  376 
Splenectomy.     See  Spleen,  excision  of. 
Splicing  tendo  Achillis,  658 
Splints,  228 

Bond's,  260 

bracketed,  266,  686 

Carr's,  260 

Dupuytren's,  272,  302 

for  excision  of  knee,  636 

Gordon's,  260 

interdenUl,  243 

suspension,  266,  271 

for  vesico-yaginal  fistula,  978 
Splinters.     See  B^uestra. 
Splitting  vesical  calculi,  909 
Sponge-grafting,  143 
Spongy  iritis,  676 
Spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism,  652 

dislocation,  273,  280 

fangrene,  899 
aematocele,  996 
hemorrhage,  178 
rupture  of  stomach,  376 
Spoons  for  cataract,  684,  685 
Spoon-saw,  1011,  1012 
Sprains,  212 

of  muscles,  210 

vertebral  column,  336 
Sprain -fracture,  212 
Spurious  cataract,  680 
Squint.     See  Strabismus. 
Staff  for  lithotomy,  903  et  seq. 
in  female,  921 
hollow,  908 

rectangular,  908,  915,  916 
straight,  908 

Syme's,  for  division  of  strictures,  964 
Stammering  with  urinary  organs,  984 
Stapes,  anchylosis  of,  to  fenestra  ovalis, 

719 
Staphyloma,  672 
ciliary,  672, 674 
of  cornea,  672,  673     ' 
iris,  672 
sclerotic,  672 
Staphyloplasty,  762 
Staphylorraphy,  760 


Starched  bandage,  83 
Steam,  death  from  inhaling,  305 
Steaming  in  inflammation,  56 
Steatoma.     See  Tumor,  fatty. 
Stercoraceous  abscess,  879 

vomiting  in  intestinal  obstruction, 832 
strangulated  hernia,  799 
Sterility  in  male,  1005 

from  undescended  testes,  989 
Sterno-cleido-mastoid  muscle,  congenital 
tumor  of,  210,  462,  743 
division  of,  641 
Sternum,  dislocation  or  diastasis  of,  246, 
282 
fracture  of,  245 
trephining  the,  246,  366 
Stertorous  breathing  from  anaesthetics,  75 

in  compression  of  brain,  316 
Stethoscope  in  diagnosis  of  fracture,  223 
Stillicidium  lacrymarum,  705 
Stimulants  in  inflammation,  54,  58 
Stings  of  insects,  155 
Stirrup,  adhesive  plaster,  for  extension,  264 
Stomach,  foreign  bodies  in,  383 
hernia  of,  791 
opening  the.     See  Gastrostomy  and 

Gastrotomy. 
resection  of,  877 
rupture  of,  376 
wounds  of,  380 
Stomach-tube,  introduction  of,  772 
Stomatitis,  gangrenous,  400 

syphilitic,  463 
Stone  in  bladder  or  kidney.    See  Calculus. 

flt  of,  884 
Storing  electricity,  85 
Strabismometer,  698 
Strabismus,  698 

Strangulated  hernia,  796.     See  Hernia. 
Strangulation,  140 
of  aneurism,  564 
epithelioma,  509 
hemorrhoids,  855,  858 
internal,  a^O 

diagnosis  of,  832 
sUtistics  of,  831,  835 
in  strangulated  hernia,  805 
treatment  of,  834 
of  nfl?vus,  540 

penis,  140,  984,  985 
prolapsus  of  rectum,  860 
by  ring,  140,  9H5 
of  staphyloma,  674 
by  tight  bandaging,  2:W 
Strangury,  928 

in  gonorrhcBa,  436 
Strapping  the  breast,  779 
testis,  990 

for  epididymitis,  438 
ulcers,  897 
Strieker,  theory  of  inflammation,  87, 3H,  40 
Stricture  fever,  958 

of  intestine,  831,  832 
oesophagus,  850,  767 
rectum,  842 
seat  of,  in  strangulated  hernia,  797 
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Stricture — 

of  trachea,  360,  774 
urethra,  954 

catheterization  in,  968 
classification  of  forms  of,  956 
Cock's  operation  for,  967 
congestive,  954 
contractile,  957,  961,  962 
diagnosis  of,  958 
dilaUtion  of,  959,  960 
external  urethrotomy  for,  963, 

965,  969 
false  passages  in,  960 
in  female,  970 
forced  catheterization  for,  965, 

969 
impermeable,  956,  964 
internal  urethrotomy  for,  962 
irritable,  956,  957,  960,  962 
lancetted  catheter  for,  965 
locality  of,  955 
morbid  anatomy  of,  956 
permanent  or  organic,  954  . 
permeable,  956,  959 
puncture  of  bladder  for,  969 
recurrent.     See  Contractile, 
retention  of  urine  from,  957,968 
rupture  for,  961 

of  bladder  or  urethra  in,969 
spasmodic.   See  Urethra, spasm 

of. 
Syme's  operation  for,  963 
symptoms  of,  957 
syphilitic,  459 

tapping  urethra  for,  967,  969 
traumatic,  954  et  seq. 
treatment  of,  959  et  aeq, 
urethral  fever  following,  958 
urethrotomy  for,  external,with 
guide,  968 
without  guide,965,969 
internal,  962 
Struma,  425 
Strumous  synovitis,  598 
Stumps,  affections  of,  106 
dressing  of,  103 
fractures  in,  232 

secondary  hemorrhage  from,  195 
structure  of,  105 
Stye.    See  Hordeolum. 
Stylet-pince,  165 
Styptic  colloid,  147 

cotton,  710 
Styptics  in  hemorrhage,  182 
Sub-astragaloid  amputation,  121 
Subclavian  artery.     See  Artery. 
Subclavian  dislocation,  286 
Sub-conjunctival  operation    for  strabis- 
mus, 699 
Subcoracoid  dislocation,  286 
Subcrustaceous  cicatrization,  148 
Subcutaneous  division  of   urethral  stric- 
ture, 964 
injection.    See  Hypodermic, 
osteotomy,  279,  612,  614 
wounds,  140 


Subglenoid  dislocation,  284 

Subglossitis,  744 

Sub-hyoidean  laryngotomy  or  pharyngot- 

omy,856,  361,  766,  774 
Subluxation  of  knee,  301 

lower  jaw,  282 
Submammary  inflammation,  777 
Submaxillary  gland,  tumors  of,  74S 
Subperiosteal  abscess,  578 
Sub-retinal  effusion,  692 
Subscapular  friction,  612 
Sub-spinous  dislocation,  286 
Suction  operation  for  cataract,  686 

trocar,  89,  372 
Sugar-loaf  stump,  106 
Super-laryngeal  encysted  tumor,  748 
Supernumerary  nipples  or  mamroc,  775 
Supination  in  fractures  of  forearm,  258, 

260 
>  Suppositories,  vaginal,  in  gonorrhcea,  439 
Suppuration.    See  Abscess,  Inflammation^ 
and  Pus. 

in  aneurismal  sac,  552,  556 

blue,  39 

in  bone,  581,  583 

diffused,  394 

in  hemorrhoids,  854 

intra-cranial,  319,  326 

in  joints.    See  Pyarthrosis. 

orange-colored,  39 

retro-peritoneal,  378 

subperiosteal,  diffuse,  578 
in  stumps,  108 
Suppurative  fever.    See  Pyaemia. 

stage  of  inflammation,  88,  46 
Supra-mammary  inflammation,  777 
Supra-pubic  cystotomy  for  enlarged  proa> 
Ute,  944 

lithotomy,  917,  921 
Surgeon,  demeanor  of,  in  operations,  71 

qualifications  necessary  for,  62 
Surgery,  33 

military.    See  Gunshot  wounds. 

minor,  80 

orthopaxlic.  640 

plastic.    See  Plastic  operationt. 
Surgical  fever  and  s.  typhus.  See  Pyemia. 

kidney,  957 
Suspension  for  fractures,  271 

in  spinal  affections,  645,  662 
Suture,  71,  99,  144  et  aeq. 

in  amputation,  99 

bone,  239,  241,  615,  636 

button,  978 

in  cataract  operation,  683 

continued  or  glover's,  145 

G^ly's,  381 

harelip,  145 

India-rubber,  146 

interrupted,  145 

lace,  973 

Lembert's,  B81 

materials  used  for,  71 

quilled,  146 

for  radical  cure  of  hernia,  79S 

in  strabismus,  699 


Suture^ 

tongue  and  groove,  730 
twisted,  146 

in  wounds  of  chest,  gunshot,  868 
lacerated,  150 
of  intestine,  381 

neck,  penetrating,  350 
nerves,  209,  526 
scalp,  311 
scrotum,  387 
tendon,  211 
Swelling  in  inflammation,  36,  48 

white.     See  Arthritis. 
Sjmhiepharon,  704 
Syme,  amputation  at  ankle,  123 
cbeiloplasty,  736 
radical  cure  of  hernia,  820 
rhinoplasty,  731 
stricture  of  urethra,  956  ei  aeq. 
Symmetrical  ganfcrene,  408 
Sympathetic  ophthalmia  and  s.  neurosis, 

697 
Symphysis  puhis,  diastasis  at,  246 

puncture  of  bladder  through,  944 
Synchisis,  690 

Synchronous  amputation,  103 
Syndectomy,  667 
Synechia,  anterior,  672 
posterior,  675,  680 
Synostosis,  611 
Synovial  cysts,  475 
Synovitis,  505 

scrofulous  or  strumous.   See  Arthritis, 
gelatinous. 
Syphilides,  455 
Syphilis,  448 

alopecia  in,  456,  459 
of  areolar  tissue,  461 
arteries,  460 

bone  and  periosteum,  462,  592 
bubo  in,  458,  465,  467 
causes  of,  448 
chancre  in,  450  ei  $eq. 
chorea  from,  460 
confrontation  in,  464 
congenital,  462 
contagion  in,  448,  449 
course,  or  natural  history  of,  449 
dementia  from,  460 
diagnosis  of,  463 
of  ear,  457 

eye,  457,  469,  463,  676 
gummy  tumors  in,  461 
of  hands  and  feet,  458,  461,  463,  466 
herediury,  462,  471 
history  of,  448 
incubation  of,  450,  454 
inheritance  of,  448 
inoculation  in,  464 
iodide  of  potassium  for,  469,  470 
of  intestines,  459 
lips,  456,  465 
lymphatic  enlargement  in,  456 
mercury  for,  466  et  $eq, 
morbid  anatomv  of,  449 
of  mucous  membranes,  466,  459 


Syphilis — 

mucous  patches  in,  466,  469 

origin  of,  from  chancres,  462 

of  muscular  and  fibroid  tissues,  461 
nervous  system,  457,  460,  465 

nodes  in,  462 

onychia  in,  459,  518 

osteocopic  pain  in,  462 

panaris  in,  461,  463 

primary,  450 

prognosis  of,  466 

pseudo-paralysis  in,  463 

rhagades  in,  466 

secondary,  454 

of  skin,  454,  458,  468 
solid  viscera,  460 

stages  of,  450 

stricture  from,  459,  959 

tertiary,  458 

of  testis,  460,  1000 
throat,  456  et  aeq. 
tongue,  456,  459,  465 

treatment  of,  466  et  sea. 

urethral,  vaginal,  ana    uterine  dis- 
charges in,  433,  466 
Syphilodermata,  456 
Syphilization,  471 
Syringe,  ear,  347 

lithotomy,  904 

penis,  434 

posterior  nasal,  724 

prostatic,  937 
Syringotome,  850 

T -BANDAGES,  82 
Taliacotius,  rhinoplasty,  729 
Talipes,  649 

calcaneo-valgus,  658 

calcaneo- varus,  653 

calcaneus,  668 

equino-valgus,  653 

equi no- varus,  661 

equinus,  650 

treatment  of,  without  cutting  ten- 
dons, 653 

valgus,  663 

varus,  661 
Tampon,  tracheal,  767 
Tanjore  pill,  166 
Tapping.    See  Paracentesis. 

hydrocele,  993 

ovarian  cysti,  866 
Tar  cancer,  607 
Tarsal  cartilage,  grooving  the,  702 

tumor.     See  Chalazion. 
Tarsus,  amputations  through,  121, 124 

dislocations  of,  302 

excisions  of,  639 

fractures  of,  272 
Tattooing  the  cornea,  671 

syphilis  transmitted  by,  449 
Taxis,  802 
•      abdominal,  888 

adjuvanU  to,  808 

for  femoral  hernia,  826 
incarcerated  hernia,  790 
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Taxis— 

for  inguinal  hernia,  823 
strangulated  hernia,  802 
Teale,  ampuUtion,  102,  104,  128 
cheiloplastic  operations,  307 
suction  operation  for  cataract,  686 
Teeth  in  hereditary  syphilis,  463 
Telescopic  speculum,  1009 
Temperament,  influence  of,  on  result  of 
operations,  64 
scrofulous,  427 
Temperature  of  abscesses,  390 

in  epilepsy  from  cranial  injury,  326 
extreme,  recovery  from,  809,  834 
in  inflammation,  48 
inflammatory  fever,  50 
pyeemia,  421 
shock,  135,  138 
spinal  injuries,  334 
tetanus,  530 
Temporal  artery.    See  Artery. 
Tenaculum,  97 
Tendinous  tumor,  483 
Tendo  Achillis,  division  of,  650 

resection  and  splicing  of,  653 
rupture  of,  211 
suture  of,  211 
Tendons,  contraction  of.    See  Orthopaedic 
surgery, 
after  amputation,  107 
diseases  of,  519 
division  of.     See  Tenotomy, 
injuries  of,  210 
luxation  of,  211 
repair  in,  210,  650 
Tenosynovitis,  520 
Tenotome,  641 

Tenotomy  for  club-foot,  650  et  seq, 
club-hand,  646 
contracted  joints,  646  ei  seq. 
dislocation  of  astragalus,  302 
congenital,  281 
old,  279 
hip  disease,  607 
knock-knee,  648 
lateral  curvature  of  spine,  645 
repair  after,  210,  650 
for  strabismus,  699 
wry-neck,  641 
Tertiary  syphilis,  458 
Testis,  abscess  of,  991 
absence  of,  989 
cancer  of,  1001 
dentigerous  cyst  of,  478 
disappearance  of,  990 
excision  of,  989, 1002.   See  Castration, 
hernia  of,  991 
hydatid,  1000 

inflammation  of,  990.    See  Orchitis, 
inversion  of,  989 
lesions  of,  in  pyaemia,  419 
lymphadenoma  of,  1001 
malformations  and  malpositions  of, 

989 
neuralgia  of,  991 
position  of,  in  hydrocele,  993,  995 


Testis— 

position  of,  in  inguinal  hernia,  816 

puncture  of,  437,  990 

sarcocele  of.    See  Sarcocele. 

sarcoma  of,  1001 

strapping  the,  438,  990 

swelled.     See  Epididymitis. 

syphilitic  affections  of,  460 

transplantation  of,  989 

tumors  of,  999  et  seq, 

undescended,  989 

wounds  of,  387 
shock  in,  135 
Tetanus,  529 

amputation  for,  93,  533 

diagnosis  of,  532 

nascentium,  529 

after  operation  for  piles,  858 

pathology  of,  530 

prognosis  of,  532 

in  spinal  injuries,  835 

symptoms  of,  529 

treatment  of,  532 
Thecfe,  inflammation  of.    See  Tenosyno- 
vitis. 
Thermal  hammer,  84 
Thigh,  amputations  of,  127 
Thigh-bone.     See  Femur. 
Thini  intention,  union  by,  143 
Thoracic  viscera,  ruptures  of,  864 
Thorax.    See  Chest. 
Thrill  in  aneurism,  549 
Throat,  diseases  of,  744 

syphilitic;  455,  459,  469 

injuries  of.  See  Air-passagee,  Larynx. 
Neck,  and  Trachea. 
Thrombosis,  174 

arterial,  175,  420 

connection  of,  with  pyasmia,  417 

of  penis,  985 
Thrombus,  139, 140 
Thudichum's  douche  for  ozaena,  723 

foreign  bodies  in  nose  and  ear,  347 
Thumb,  amputation  of,  114 

dislocations  of,  292 

excision  and  fhicture  of.  See  Fingers. 
Thyroid  artery.    See  Artery. 

foramen,  dislocation  into,  296 

gland.    See  Gland. 
Thyroideal  laryngotomy,  774 
Thyrotomy,  367 
Tibia,  dislocations  of,  801 

epiphyseal  separations  of,  270 

excision  of,  iVo,  638 

fractures  of,  269,  272 

section  of,  in  amputation,  125 
Tibial  artery.     See  Artery. 
Tic  douloureux,  526 
Tinea  tarsi,  700 
Tinnitus  aurium,  712,  720 
Tirefond,  165 
Tobacco  enemata,  803,  834 
Toe-nail,  avulsion  of,  513 

hypertrophy  of,  518 

ingrowing,  513 

ulcer,  512 
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Toes,  amputation  of,  120 

contraction  of,  654 

dislocations  of,  302 

dorsal  disease  of,  515 

excision  of,  640 

fractures  of,  278 
Tongue,  abscess  of,  744 

aneurism  by  anastomosis  of,  588 

atrophy  of,  745 

cancer  of,  747 

chancre  of,  465 

corns  on,  512 

cysts  of,  746 

diseases  of,  744 

syphilitic,  456,  459,  465 

epithelioma  of,  747 

excision  of,  748 

foreign  bodies  in,  848 

hypertrophy  or  prolapsus  of,  745 

ichthyosis  of,  489,  746 

malignant  tumor  of,  747 

nsdvus  of,  542 

operations  on,  746  et  aeq. 

papilloma  of,  489 

removal  of,  748 

tumors  of,  746 

ulcers  of,  745 

wounds  of,  848 
Tongue  and  groove  suture,  730 
Tongue-tie,  746 
Tonics  in  inflammation,  62 
Tonsillitis,  764 

Tonsillotome  or  tonsil  guillotine,  765 
Tonsils,  diseases  of,  764 

syphilitic,  455,  459 

excision  of,  764 

foreign  bodies  in,  862 

hypertrophy  of,  764 
Tooth  wounds.    See  Wounds. 
Torsion,  183 

compared  with  acupressure  and  liga- 
tion, 192 

for  hemorrhoids,  858 
Torticollis.    See  Wry-neck. 
Tour  de  maltre,  948 
Tourniouet,  90,  93  ei  eeq. 

abdominal,  131 

for  dislocations,  277,  298 

Esmarch's,  94 

provisional,  166 
Tracnea,  diseases  of,  772 
syphilitic,  459 

fracture  or  rupture  of,  352 
Tracheal  canula  or  tube,  859 

tampons,  757 
Tracheocele,  773 
Tracheotomy,  858 

compared  with  larynf  otomy,  361 

in  excision  of  upper  jaw,  757 

for  foreign  bodies  in  air-passages,  854 
glossitis,  744 

hemorrhage  in,  859 

for  injuries  of  larynx  and  trachea, 
851,  352 
malignant  nasal  tumor,  727 
stricture  of  oesophagus,  769 


Tracheotomy — 

for  oedema  of  glottis,  352 

stricture  of  larynx  or  trachea,  850 

in  tetanus,  538 
Trachoma,  666 

Traction  operation  for  cataract,  68  4 
Transfusion  of  blood,  88,  180,  424 
Transplantation  of  bone,  239 

cuticle,  897 

hairs,  898 

testis,  989 
Transportation  of  patients  with  fracture, 

227 
Transverse  fracture,  219 

obliteration  of  vagina,  979 
Traumatic  aneurism,  t.  arthritis,  etc.   See 
Aneurism,  Arthritis,  etc. 

fever.    See  Fe^er,  inflammatorv. 

typhus.    See  Grangrene,  hospital. 
Trephine,  827,  328 
Trephining  for  abscess  of  bone,  583 

cornea,  696 

in  epilepsy,  326 

ilium  for  psoas  abscess,  663 

in  injuries  of  head,  324 

mastoid  process,  719 

for  osteo-myelitis,  582 

spine,  342 

sternum,  246,  866 
Trichiasis,  701 
Tripier's  amputation,  124 
Tripoli  for  fixed  bandages,  83 
Trismus,  529 
Trocar  for  hydrocele,  998 

ovariotomy,  869 

siphon,  866 

suction,  89,  872 
Trochanter,  amputation  through,  128 

caries  of,  605 
Tromatopnea,  867,  870,  374 
Truss  for  hernia,  791 
femoral,  826 
inguinal,  819 
irreducible,  794 
umbilical,  812 

prolapsus  of  rectum,  861 

varicocele,  998 
Tube,  enterotomy,  888 

Eustachian.    See  Eustachian. 

perineal,  905,  908,  911,  964 

recUl,  883 

stomach,  introduction  of,  772 

tracheal,  859 
Tubercle  or  tuberculosis,  425 

analogv  of,  to  pyaemia,  426 

of  bladder,  931 
bone,  591 
choroid,  691 

mucous.    See  Syphilis,  mucous  patch. 

painful  subcutaneous,  489,  525 
of  breast,  781 

of  prostate,  945 

sypiiilitic,  458 

of  testis,  999 
tongue,  745 
urethra,  970 
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Tubercular  disease  of  foot,  515 

syphilitic  sarcocele,  460 
Tuberculous  cases,  operations  in,  426 

sarcocele,  999 

ulcer  of  anus,  852 
conjunctiva,  666 
tongue,  745 
Tubes  of  Galli,  209 
Tubular  aneurism,  545 
Tumors,  471 

adenoid,  487 

amputation  for,  98 

bony,  486 

cartilaginous,  484 

causes  of,  472 

classification  of,  472,  473 

chondroid,  488 

cystic.    See  Cysts. 

desmoid,  483 

erectile,  488,  588 

excision  of,  510 

fatty,  478 

fibro-calcareous,  482 

fibro-cartilaginous,  484 

fibro-cellular,  480 

fibro-cystic,  482 

fibro-muscular,  482 

fibre-nucleated,  492 

fibro-plastic,  492 

fibrous  or  fibroid,  482 
malignant,  484,  503 
recurrent,  490 

fioatine,  490 

elandular,  487 

lymphoid,  488 

malignant,  478,  494.    See  Cancer  and 
Epithelioma. 

mixed,  484 

mucous,  482 

muscular,  488 

myeloid,  491 

neuralgic,  489 

non-malignant,  478 

osseous,  486 

painful  subcutaneous,  489,  525 

papillary,  488 

phantom,  490 

pulsating,  490 

recurrent,  478,  490 

sebaceous.    See  Cysts. 

semi-malignant,  473,  490 

tendinous,  483 

vascular,  488,  538 

villous.     See  Papillary. 
Tumors  of  antrum,  752 

auditory  meatus,  711 

auricle,  708 

bladder,  930 

bone,  592 

breast,  779.    See  Breast. 

bursas,  528 

cheeks,  782 

choroid,  691 

cicatrices,  514 

epiglottis,  748 

eyelids,  705 


Tumors  of — 

^ums,  750 

intestine,  882 

jaw,  lower,  757 
upper,  753 

labia  majora,  1008 

larynx,  778 

superlaryngeal  encysted,  748 

lips,  788 

malar  bone,  753 

mouth,  746 

muscle,  519 

neck,  748 

nerves.    See  Neuroma. 

nostrils,  727 

optic  nerve,  698 

orbit,  707 

ovary,  863.    See  Ovarian  tumors. 

palate,  763 

parotid  region,  742 

penis,  987,  988 

pharynx,  766 

prostate,  910,  937 

rectum,  846 

retina,  692 

scalp,  654 

sclerotic,  675 

scrotum,  986,  988 

skin,  511  ei  seq. 

skull,  654 

spermatic  cord,  1001 

sterno-mastoid,  congenital,  210,  451, 
748 

submaxillary  gland,  748 

testis.     See  oaroocele,  and  Testia. 

thyroid  gland,  740 

tongue,  746 

urethra,  970 

uterus,  1011.    See  Uteros. 

vagina,  1010 
Tunica  albuginea,  puncture  of,  437,  990 

vaginalis,  excision  of,  995 
h»matoceIe  of,  996 
hydrocele  of.    See  Hydrocele. 
Tuning-fork  in  aural  surgery,  716 
Tunnelling  the  proetrate,  942 
Turpentine,  Chian,  in  cancer,  504 

oil  of,  in  boapital  gangrene,  403 
syphilitic  intis,  470 
Twisted  suture,  145 
Twisting  of  vertebrs  in  lateral  curratai* 

of  spine,  642,  644 
Tympanum,  diseases  of  cavity  of,  716 

inflamed  mucous  membrane  of,  716 

inflation  of,  713 

medullary  cancer  of,  720 

membrane  of.    See  MembTana  tym- 
pani. 
syphilitic  inflammation  of,  4o7 

membranous  bands  in,  718 

mucus  in,  717 

paralysis  of  muscles  of,  720 

rigidity  of  mucous  lining  of,  718 
Typhus,  surgical.    See  Pyaemia. 

traumatic.    See  Gangrene,  hospitaL 
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ULCERATION,  40,  46 
arrest  of,  47 

of  bone.    See  Caries, 
cartilage,  599 

phagedenic,  in  chancre,  451,  467 
in  chancroid,  443,  447 

serpiginous,   in  chancroid,   444, 
447 
Ulcers,  396 

amputation  for,  398 

of  anus,  painful,  851 

atheromatous,  544 

cancerous,  495 

of  cheeks,  732 

cicatrization  of,  48 

classification  of,  895 

of  cornea,  670 

duodenum,  in  bums,  304 

eczematous,  397 

epitheliomatous,  507 

of  foot,  perforating,  515 

granulation  of,  47 

of  gums,  760 

hemorrhagic,  398 

indolent  or  callous,  396 

transplantation  of  cuticle  for,  397 

inflamed  or  phlegmonous,  395 

irritable,  396 

of  lips,  733 

lupous,  515,  516 

mechanical,  of  stumps,  106 

of  mucous  membranes,  399 

neuralgic,  396 

of  nose,  727 
penis,  985 

perforating,  809,  515 

of  rectum,  852 

repair  of,  47 

rodent,  514 

of  vulva,  1009 

scrofulous,  427  ei  aeq. 

simple  or  healthy,  395 

venereal.    See  Chancroid. 

sloughing,  395 

syphilitic,  450,  458,  461,  470 

toe-nail,  512 

of  tongue,  745 

treatment  of,  after  cicatrization,  398 

tuberculous,  666,  745,  852 

of  vagina,  painful,  1010 

varicose,  898 

venereal.    See  Chancroid,  and  Syph- 
ilis. 

warty,  of  cicatrices,  514 

weak  or  (edematous,  396 
Ulna,  dislocations  of,  289  et  seq. 

excision  of,  170,  628 

fractures  of,  258,  260 
Ulnar  artery.    See  Artery, 
Umbilical  hernia,  811 
Umbilicus,  gonorrhoea  of,  432,  441 
Uncipressure,  192 
Union  by  adhesion,  142 

by  first  intention,  142 

of  fractures,  225 
delayed,  287 


Union — 

by  granulation,  148 

immediate,  142 

of  nerves,  208 

by  second  intention,  143 

of  tendons,  210 

by  third  intention,  143 
Upper  jaw.     See  Jaw,  upper. 
Urachal  calculus,  921 

fistula,  974 
Urachus,  cyst  of,  880 
Uranoplasty,  762 
Urates  in  calculi,  882 
Ureter,  catheterization  of,  884,  921 

dilatation  of,  884,  957 

impaction  of  calculus  in,  884 

occlusion  of,  in  operation  for  vesico- 
vaginal fistula,  979 

removal  of  calculus  from,  885 

rupture  of,  376 
Uretero-vaginal  fistula,  979 
Urethra,  abscess  of,  436 

bougies  for,  946 

calculus  in,  898,  919 

cancer  of,  970 

catheters  for,  945 

changes  in,  in  enlarged  prostrate,  938 

deficiency  in  floor  of.     See  Hypospa- 
dias, 
in  roof  of.    See  Epispadias. 

diseases  of,  945 

endoscope  for,  949 

exploration  of,  945 

false  passages  in,  960 

female,  dilatation  of,  920,  930,  971 

fissure  of,  970,  971 

fistulffi  of.    See  Fistula. 

foreign  bodies  in,  386 

hemorrhage  from,  932 

in  catlieterization,  960 
gonorrhoea,  436 

inflammation  of,  953.   See  also  Gonor- 
rhoea. 

inflation  of,  948 

laceration  of,  886,  960 

malformations  of,  950 

obliteration  of,  956 

occlusion  of,  950,  951 

prolapsus  of,  952 

rupture  of,  386,  969 

sounds  for,  947 

spasm  of,  953 

stricture  of,  954.  See  Stricture, 
complicating  lithotrity,  901 
congestive,  954 

tapping  the,  967 

tubercle  of,  970 

tumors  of,  970 

vermicular  movement  of,  968 

wounds  of,  886 
Urethral  calculus,  919 

discharge  in  syphilis,  488,  456 

fever,  968 

analogy  of,  to  pyiemia  and  gon- 
orrWal  rheumatism,  422,  441 
complicating  lithotrity,  902 
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Urethral — 
fistula,  971 
lithotomy,  920 
Urethritis,  953.     See  also  Gonorrhoea. 
Urethrocele,  952 
Urethroplasty,  978 
Urethro-rectal  fistula,  847,  974 
Urethrotomes,  963 

Urethrotomy,  external,  with  guide,  968 
without  guide,  965 

for  retention  of  urine,  969 
internal,  962 
Urethro-vaginal  fistula,  974 
Uric  acid  calculus,  881 
Urinary  calculus.    See  Calculus, 
deposits,  881 
diatheses,  881 
fistula.    See  Fistula, 
organs,  condition  of,  influencing  re- 
sult of  operations,  64 
effect  of  calculus  on,  891 

enlarged  prostrate  on,  989 
stricture  of  urethra  on,  957 
Urine,  alhuminous,  in  calculus,  902 
hloody.     See  Hsematuria. 
changes  in,  after  spinal  injuries,  883 
extravasation  of,  878,  886,  969 
flow  of,  stopped  by  calculus,  888 
incontinence  of,  in  adults,  985 
in  children,  985 
after  lithotomy,  910 
from  enlarged  prostate,  985,  989 
in  spinal  injuries,  888 
infiltration  of,  after  lithotomy,  912 
retention  of,  988 

from  abscess  of  prostate,  986 
in  cystitis,  928 

gonorrhcea,  486 
hysterical,  934 
after  lithotrity,  899 
with  oyerfiow,  933 
from  paralysis  of  bladder,  988 
prostatic  enlargement,  988 
prostatitis,  986 
spasm  of  urethra,  958 
in  spinal  injuries,  333 
from  stricture  of  urethra,  957, 968 
congestive,  954 
secretion  of,  in  intestinal  obstruction, 

832 
suppression  of,  from  renal  calculus, 
884 
in  spinal  injuries,  888 
Uriseptic  suppuration,  957 
Urostealith  m  calculi,  884 
Uterine  discharge  in  syphilis,  456 
fibroids,  1011 
probe  or  sound,  864 
Uterus,  absence  of,  1006,  1007 
amputation  of  neck  of,  1015 
cancer  of,  1014 
epithelioma  of,  1015 
excision  of,  1013 

with  both  ovaries,  872 
injuries  of,  887 
polvpi  of,  1018 


Uterus — 

procidentia  of,  1015 
prolapsus  of,  1010,  1015 
rupture  of,  873 
tumors  of,  1011 

diagnosis  of, from  ovarian  tumors, 

864 
fibro-cellular.     See  Polypi, 
fibro-cystic,  1013 
fibrous*  or  fibro-muscular,  1011 
malignant,  1014 

myeloid  and  recurrent    fibroid, 
1014 
Uvula,  bifid,  760 

elongation  of,  763 
scissors  for,  768,  764 

VACCINATION,  86 
transmission  of  syphilis  by,  449 
Vagina  absence  of,  1006 
diseases  of,  1009 
double,  1008 
fistulse  of.    See  Fistule. 
foreign  bodies  in,  387 

fonorrhoea  of,  438 
emorrhage  from  wounds  of,  387 

imperforate,  1006 

injuries  of,  887 

obliteration  of,  1007 
transverse,  979 

painful  ulcer  or  fissure  of,  lOlO 

polvpi  of,  1010 

prolapsus  of,  1010 

spasm  of,  1011 

tapping  abdomen  through,  866 

tumors  of,  1010 
Vaginal  discharge  in  syphilis,  456 

hernia,  829 

lithotomy,  921 

ovariotomy,  871 

poultices,  489 

speculum,  975,  976, 1009 
Vaginismus,  1011 
Vagino-cerviplasty,  1015 
Vaeino-rectal  fistula,  847 
Valvular  stricture  of  urethra,  956 
Varicocele,  997 

diagnosis  of.irom  hernia,  819 

operations  for,  997  et  uq. 
Varicose  aneurism,  199 

lymphatics,  518 

ulcer,  898 

veins,  586 

of  spermatic  cord.    See  Varico- 
cele. 
Varix.    See  Varicose  veins. 

aneurismal,  198 

non-traumatic,  564 
in  stumps,  107 

arterial,  588 
Varus  shoe,  652 
Vas  deferens,  rupture  of,  887 
Vascular  tumors,  488,  588 

of  penis,  987 
Vegetations.    See  Warts. 

adenoid,  724 
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Vein  or  veins,  air  id,  178 

condition  of,  in  pyiemia,  420 
diseases  of,  634 
hemorrhage  from,  172 
inflammation  of,  534.     See  Phlebitis, 
injuries  of,  172 

remote  consequences  of,  174 
internal  jugular,  wounds  of,  172 
ligation  of,  172,  424 
pressure  of  aneurism  on,  549,  557 
repair  in  wounds  of,  172 
rupture  of,  172 

in  reducing  dislocations,  278, 280 
saphena,  dilated,  diagnosis  of  from 

femoral  hernia,  825 
spermatic,  valves  in,  997 
superficial,    enlarged    in    cancer    of 

breast,  783 
varicose,  536 
wounds  of,  172 

communicating  with  arteries,  198 
Vein-brooch,  537 
Vein-stones,  176,  865 
Vena  cava,  rupture  of,  876 

wounds  of,  874 
Venereal  diseases,  431.    See  Chancroid, 
Gonorrhoea,  and  Syphilis, 
warts.     See  Warts. 
Venesection,  88.    See  Bloodletting. 

in  shoclc,  136 
Venous  aneurism,  172 
naevi,  639 

pulse  in  chloroform  anaesthesia,  76 
Ventilation,  influence    of,  on    result  of 

operations,  64,  65 
Ventral  hernia.    See  Hernia. 
Veratrum  viride  in  aneurism,  663 

inflammation,  60 
Vermicular  movement  of  urethra,  968 
Verrucae.     See  Warts. 
Vertebrae,  caries  of.     See  Spine,  antero- 
posterior curvature  of. 
necrosis  of,  663 

rotation  of,  in  lateral  curvature  of 
spine,  642,  644 
Vertebral  artery.    See  Artery, 
canal,  hemorrhage  into,  330 
column,  dislocations  of,  387,  340 
fractures  of,  387,  330,  340 

trephining  for,  342 
sprains  of,  336 
Vertebrated  catheter,  940 
Vesical  calculus.     See  Calculus, 
catarrh,  929 

irritation  in  gonorrhfpa,  436 
Vesicants,  84.    See  aUo  Blisters. 
Vesication  in  fracture,  229 
Vesicorectal  fistula,  847,  974 
Vesico-uterine  fistula,  974,  979 
Vesico-utero-vaginal  fistula,  974,  979 
Vesico-vaginal  fistula,  974  et  aeq. 
Vesicular  granulations,  666 
V^zien's  suture,  381 
Villate,  liqueur  de,  108,  585 
Villous  cancer,  602 
epithelioma,  607 


Villous — 

tumors,  489 

of  bladder,  980 
Virchow,  pathology  of  inflammation,  86 

et  seq. 
Viscera,  abdominal,  diseases  of,  862  et  seq, 
injuries  of,  876  et  seq. 
pelvic,  injuries  of,  884  et  seq. 
thoracic,  injuries  of,  864  et  seq. 
Visceral  syphilis,  460 
Vision,  flela  of,  in  amaurosis,  693 
Vitreous  humor,  diseases  of,  690 
Voice,  impairment  of,  in  throat  wounds, 

860 
Volvulus,  830  et  seq. 

Vomiting  of  blood  in  fractured  skull,  321 
in  injuries  of  head,  814,  818 
spine,  888 
intestinal  obstruction,  882 
shock,  185 

strangulated  hernia,  799 
Vulva,  adhesion  of,  1006 
diseases  of,  1008 
imperforate,  1005 
inflammation  of,  1009 

gonorrhoea],  488 
injuries  of,  887 
ulcer  of,  rodent,  1009 

venereal.     See  Chancroid,  and 
Syphilis, 
warts  of,  1008 

WANDERING  cells,  87 
Ward  carriage,  65 
Warm  bath  in  retention  of  urine,  486, 
942,  968 
strangulated  hernia,  808 
Warmth  in  inflammation,  56 
Warts,  611 

of  cheeks,  732 
larynx,  773 
penis,  987 
skin-grafting  with,  898 
venereal,  443,  446,  511 
of  vulva,  1008 
Warty  tumors  and  ulcers  of  cicatrices, 

514 
Water-dressing  in  gunshot  wounds,  166 

warm,  in  inflammation,  56 
Wax  in  ear,  7(K* 
Weak  ankles,  663 
(tight,  696 
ulcer,  396 
Webbed  fingers,  647 
Weightfor  bubo,  467 

extension  in  anchylosis,  612 
arthritis,  601 
fractured  femur,  264,  265 
hip  disease,  606 
for  hemorrhage,  181 
Wens.     See  Tumors,  fibro-cellular. 
White  corpuscles  in  inflammation,  85 
in  pyaemia,  420 
gangrene,  407 
swelling.     See  Arthritis. 
Whitlow.    See  Panaris,  and  Paronychia. 
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Wind  of  ball,  160  I 

Windlass,  rope,  for  dislocations,  277,  297 

Spanish,  95 
Windpipe.     See  Larynx,  and  Trachea. 
Wire  coil  in  aneurism,  664 

for  drainage,  214,  892 
seton  for  hydrocele,  995 
snare  for  laryngeal  growths,  773 
splint  for  excision  of  knee,  636 
Butui'e  for  radical  cure  of  hernia,  793 
Wood,  epispadias,  951 

extroversion  of  bladder,  925 

hypospadias,  952 

radical  cure  of  hernia,  794,  795,  812, 

821,  826 
rhinoplasty,  731 
truss  for  hernia,  792,  812,  819 
Wounds,  l40 

antiseptic  treatment  of,  151 

arrow,  154 

arterio-venous,  198 

bayonet,  153 

condition  of,  in  erysipelas,  410 

hospital  gangrene,  402 

pyaemia,  420 

tetanus,  580 
contused.    See  Wounds,  lacerated, 
dissection,  158 
gunshot,  159 

amputation  and  excision  in,  166 

characters  of,  159 

contusion  of  bone  in,  171 

debridement  in,  166 

direction  of  ball  in,  162 

dressing  of,  163 

entrance  and  exit  wounds  in,  161 

hemorrhage  from,  163,  164 

momentum  of  projectile  in,  159 

nature  of,  160 

pain  of,  162 

remote  consequences  of,  171 

removal  of  foreign  bodies  from, 
164 

shock  in,  162 

sloughing  in,  160 

symptoms  of,  162 

treatment  of,  163 


Wounds — 

hernia  following,  787 
incised,  141 

dressing  of,  144 
gaping  of,  141 

glazing  of,  144 
ealing  of,  142 
hemorrhage  from,  141 
pain  of,  141 
treatment  of,  144 
lacerated,  146 

amputation  for,  92,  150 
gangrene  following,  149 
treatment  of,  150 
open,  140 
of  particular  tissues  and  organs.     See 

tne  parts  themselves, 
poisoned,  155 
punctured,  153 

treatment  of,  155 
repair  of,  142 
suDCutaneous,  140 
tooth,  154 
Wrist,  amputation  at,  116 
diseases  and  injuries  of. 

Joints, 
dislocations  of,  291 
excision  of,  167,  628 
fractures  involving,  259 
Wry-neck,  640 

with  painful  spasm,  642 
Wutzer,  radical  cure  of  hernia,  820 

XANTHIC  oxide  or  Xanthine  calcu- 
lus, 884 
Xerophthalmia,  705 


See  under 


Y 


-LIGAMENT,  298 
Yellow  spot.    See  Macula  lulea. 


ZINC  plate  for  ulcers,  398 
Zone,  geniUl,  888 
Zonular  cataract,  679,  681 
Zygoma,  fracture  of,  242 


THE  END. 
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